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New  BuflFer  States  in  1921  ? 


T  N  OUR  first  issue  for  1920,  in  an  article  entitled 
"1920  and  After— A  Promise  and  a  Prospect", 
we  pointed  out  the  likelihood  that  during  the  year 
1920  counter-rerolmion  would  be  driven  to  find 
seats  more  and  more  to  the  westward,  aa  the  former 
bases  of  hostile  military  action  against  Soviet  Rub* 
■ia  would  Eieconie  more  and  mote  disinclined  to  be 
used  as  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  Western  European 
in^rialists,  particularly  French  and  English.  At 
tliat  time  the  public  interest  was  centered  chiefly 
on  the  sufferings  of  the  population  of  the  little  re- 
public of  Eadionia,  to  which  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  had  granted  autonomy* 
hoping  thitt  it  would  reward  diis  distinction  !^  con- 
senting to  be  forercr  used  as  a  reservoir  of  man 
power  and  as  a  foothold  of  intervening  armies 
against  Soviet  Russia.  But  a  few  months  earlier, 
Yudoiich,  preparing  for  the  spectacular  dash  on 
Petrograd  (wnidi  succeeded  splendidly  in  its  main 
objective — driving  the  ruble  quotiUions  in  European 
and  American  foreign  enmange  markets  to  the 
lii^**  of  six  cents),  had  forced  little  Esthonian 
boys  of  fifteen  into  his  army,  after  his  and  other 
limilar  enterprises  had  already  wiped  out  most  of 
the  able-bodied  males  in  the  population  of  the  lit- 
tle country.  We  dien  predicted  that  while  Yuden- 
ich  (who  had  been  disastrously  ejected  from  Soviet 
Russia  in  October,  1919)  woiud  make  repeat^  ef- 
forts to  involve  the  coimtry  in  further  operatl<nis 
against  Soviet  Russia,  he  would  fail  in  all  these, 
and  the  people  of  Esthpnia  would  ultimately  force 
their  government — reactionary  though  it  was,  and 
Btill  is — to  make  peace  with  the  Russian  Socialist 
Federal  Soviet  Republic,  and  that  after  Esthonia, 
all  the  other  so-called  marginal  states  would,  one 
'^'^^*he  other,  find  it  advantageous  to  pursue  a 
ion  vhkli         whereupon  the  Allies  would  be 


obliged  to  undertake  to  embroil  otho:  countries, 
lying  to  the  westward,  in  the  fratricidal  conflict 
against  the  workers  of  Russia, 

It  is  clear  that  the  history  of  military  operations 
on  the  Russian  western  front,  as  well  aa  uwir  dip- 
lomatic consequences,  have  followed  the  course 
indicated  a  year  ago.  Esthonia  made  peace  wiUi 
Soviet  Russia  in  February,  1920,  and  during  the 
summer  she  was  followed  by  Latvia  and  Lithuania, 
who  also  sinied  comply  peace  treaties  with  Rus- 
sia. The  full  texts  of  these  treaties  have  already 
appeared  in  this  weekly.  In  the  fall,  Finland  fol- 
lowed (we  shall  print  a  translation  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Finland  this  month).  Rumania  wu 
on  the  point  of  signing  a  peace  treaty  wiA  Soviet 
Russia,  in  spite  of  the  furious  threats  and  protests 
of  all  the  reactionary  powers  in  Europe,  when  sud- 
doily  unusual  pressure  was  applied  by  France,  and 
General  Joffre  himself  was  sent  as  an  emissan^  to 
Rumania,  bearing  an  ultimatum  that  seems  to  have 
destroyed  all  immediate  hope  of  peace  between  that 
country  and  Soviet  Russia.  Allied  madbinations 
having  been  relatively  successful  in  Rumania,  Ru- 
mania is  now  even  farther  from  peace  with  Russia 
than  is  Poland,  whidi  very  probably — all  Allied 
assurances  to  the  contrary — ^will  never  again  raise 
the  cudgels  in  the  service  of  the  wwld  zeactum 
against  the  Russian  workers. 

While  we  have  every  reason  to  rejoice,  Hm^on, 
in  the  fact  that  the  general  movement  of  counter- 
revolution during  the  past  year  has  been  westward, 
we  are  also  obliged  to  record  the  fact  dua  the  sec- 
ond half  of  our  prophecy  has  also  come  true.  Coun- 
ter-revolution, defeated  in  its  effort  to  capture  and 
e]q>loit  the  first  line  of  buffers  againM  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, sedng  them  all  make  treaties  with  Soviet  Ruik 
sia,  has  gone  to  work  to  try  its  luck  again,  on  the 
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next  layer  of  land  and  treasure  that  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  first  cordon.  Scandinavia  and  the  small 
states  of  Central  Europe  are  next  to  be  tried.  (It 
is,  by  the  way,  a  fortunate  omen  that  no  one  seems 
to  speak  seriously  of  dragging  Germany  into  the 
strug^e:  it  would  seem  that  the  German  workers 
are  at  last  imderstood  to  have  learnt  whidi  way 
lies  their  own  good.) 

Last  wedk,  in  our  editorial  pages,  we  printed 
comments  from  two  daily  newspapers  in  Europe, 
one  Swedish  and  one  Norwegian,  on  the  proposed 
plan  to  send  a  "police  guard"  of  three  hundred 
men  to  Vilna,  to  police  the  city  during  the  plebis- 
cite— one  hundred  Danes,  one  hundred  Norwegians, 
and  one  hudied  Swedes.  Our  readers  will  find,  on 
referring  to  these  quotations,  how  eager  the  Scan- 
dinavian populations  are  to  remain  free  from  the 
struggle  against  Sovi^  Russia,  and  how  fully  they 
understand  that  this  proposed  borrowing  of  a  few 
hundred  men  is  movly  the  b^imiing  of  a  com- 
prdiensive  plot  to  mobilize  all  me  resources  of 
Scandinavian  countries  in  an  outrigld  war  against 
Soviet  Russia. 

We  need  not  point  ottt  to  our  imders  by  what 
mode  the  sending  of  this  little  force  to  Vilna  would 
assume,  in  a  short  time,  the  proportions  of  a  real 
war:  the  history  of  the  last  few  years — the  experi- 
ences of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  Siberia,  for  in^^tance, 
who  were  to  "police"  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad 
— ^is  rich  in  such  devices.  But  we  must  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  new  war  would  be  a  serioua  me. 
There  would  be  the  great  advantage,  for  the  spon- 
sors of  the  new  puppets,  of  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  no  land  frontier  across  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment could  send  its  propaganda;  there  would  be 
the  splendid  resources,  then  serving  the  Allies,  of 
the  Svredisb  metallurgical  and  munitions  indus- 
tries, the  Norw^an  bottoms,  the  Danish  port  fadl- 
ities  and  foodstuffs.  And  a  population  of  ten  mU- 
lion  literate  and  comparativdy  healthy  people,  who 
could  furnish  physically  sound  soImeTS,  of  good 
mental  calibre. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  masters  of  Scandi- 
navia, if  they  should  thus  do  the  biddii^  of  the 
Allies  and  make  themselves  the  potential  hangmen 
of  the  Russian  Revolution,  would  undoubtedly  dig 
their  own  graves.  For  nowhere  in  dbe  world  has 
the  message  from  Russia  penetrated  so  deeply  and 
found  so  many  adherents  as  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  These  countries  will  be  made  more 
wretched  by  their  intervention  as  counter-revolu- 
tionary forces  than  were — and  are — the  Russian 
border-states,  for  their  populations  are  more  largely 
industrial  and  mudi  better  fitted,  therefore,  for  mili- 
tary exploitation. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  Scandinavian  na- 
tions would  not  need  to  fight  long  alone  against 
Soviet  Russia.  It  is  possible  that  the  defeat  of  their 
firrt  troops,  if  they  should  really  be  coerced  into 
sending  troops  into  lithuania,  could  be  played  up 
in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  certain  governing  seo 
tions  in  nations  not  yet  exhausted  by  war,  to  plunge 
tibe  populations  of  mose  countries  into  the  counter- 
molutionary  campaign.   The  recent  reports  of  a 
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commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
the  terms  of  which  are  not  communicated  to  (or 
by?)  the  newspapers,  may  have  some  connection 
with  a  new  adventure  in  Russia.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Spain  was  one  of  the  countries  originally 
mentioned  as  a  possible  source  for  a  few  hundred 
soldiers  to  be  used  in  the  proq>ectiTe  **police**  duty 
at  Vilna.  And  another  little  diplomatic  incident, 
to  which  the  press  has  also  given  very  little  atten- 
tion, is  the  reported  abrogation  of  the  commercial 
treaty  long  in  force  (we  believe  since  1885)  be- 
tween Spain  and  Sweden,  Spain  being,  by  the  way, 
the  party  denouncing  the  treaty.  It  is  not  at  pres- 
ent certain  that  Great  Britain  is  using  Spain  as  a 
whip  to  force  Sweden  into  line  against  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, but  neither  is  it  impossible  that  concessions 
made  to  Spain  by  Great  Britain  in  the  reported  new 
secret  commercial  treaty  may  be  an  effective  means 
of  inducing  Spanish  diplomats  to  use  their  influ- 
race  on  Sweifen  by  threatming  a  withdrawal  ot 
privil^es  provided  for  in  the  earlier  commercial 
treaty  betweoi  Spain  and  Swedra.  As  for  the  pro- 
position to  send  Spanish  troops  to  Vilna,  it  has 
met  with  a  very  warm  and  unfavorable  reception  in 
Spain  itself,  and  no  more  is  at  present  heard  of  iL 
It  has  either  been  completely  lai^jhed  down  by  the 
Spanish  people,  or  is  being  put  over  in  secret 

Soviet  Russia  has  done  everything  in  her  power, 
not  only  to  remain  at  peace  vdth  her  Scandinavian 
neighbors,  but  even  to  open  up  trade  relaticois  with 
lium.  The  last  of  tbe  three  Scandinavian  countries 
to  indicate  its  unwillingness  to  enter  into  such  rela- 
tions is  Norway.  Last  wedc*B  SoTzrr  RlTSSU  printed 
from  an  oflkial  Norwegian  source  the  documents 
passing  at  Christiania  between  Litvinov,  acting  for 
the  Soviet  Government,  and  the  Norwegian  Depart- 
mexA  of  Commerce,  and  our  readers  have  therefore 
had  every  opportunity  to  judge  how  ready  the  Sovi^ 
Government  showed  itself,  in  these  negotiations,  to 
meet  every  suggestion  of  the  Norwegian  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  more  than  half-way,  and  now 
persistently  the  Dq»artment  of  Commerce  admitted 
that  its  intentions  were  to  avoid  anything  that  might 
have  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  When  Litvinov  left  Chris- 
tiania aa  October  6^  it  was  after  he  had  done  every- 
thing a  man  could  do  to  nuke  possible  die  inaugu- 
ration of  the  commercial  exchanges  so  important  to 
the  healthy  existence  of  both  countries.  But  the 
tone  of  the  documents  emanating  from  the  Norwe- 
gian Department  of  Commerce  is  such  that  the  pres- 
ence braind  Norway  of  some  great  fore^  power 
**making  suggestions**  to  the  Norwegian  Government 
is  distinctlyfelt 

This  Norw^an  experience  is  all  largely  a  repe- 
tition of  what  Litvinov  had  already  had  to  face  in 
Denmark.  In  that  country  he  was  able  to  work  un- 
molested only  so  long  as  the  British  Government 
(represented  by  Mr.  O'Grady)  found  it  necessary 
to  nqcotiate  with  him  for  the  occhange  of  Russian 
and  British  prisoners,  as  well  as  other  matters  of 
faiterest  to  Great  Britain  and  Ruaua.  Denmazk  ze- 
aponded  even  mora  readily  than  Norw' 
preasuzQ  from  without,  and  the  r- 

I 
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IJtniiDT  left  Demnarit  for  Nonrar  last  snminar 
there  was  no  diplomatic  officer  of  tne  Soviet  Got- 
eminent  in  Copenliageii  to  nmreaent  Soviet  Russia. 

Not  dissimilar  has  been  the  case  with  Sweden. 
Already  in  1918  some  trade  had  been  ^ected  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden,  some  of  it  carried  on 
across  the  solid  frozen  ice  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  Aland  Islands.  The  Swedish  Govwnment, 
iriuch  had  h^pan  to  look  upon  this  trade  with  in- 
oeasing  disfavor,  finally  Instructed  Vorovsky,  who 
then  represented  Soviet  Russia  for  all  the  three 
Scandinavian  countries,  at  Stockholm,  to  leave  Swe- 
den, which  he  did  (January  30, 1919).  The  Soviet 
Govenunent  was  obliged,  after  Vorovsky*s  depar- 
ture^ and  after  the  duty  of  r^resenting  Soviet  Rus- 
na  in  Swedm  had  devolved,  unofikaally,  on  Frederik 
Strom,  a  prominent  Swedish  Left  Wing  Sodalist,  to 
make  frequent  proteste  to  the  Swedish  Government 
on  such  matters  as  propositions  from  the  Entente  to 
have  Sweden  take  part  in  the  blodcade  of  Russia, 
atten^ts  to  recruit  counter-revolutionary  armies  in 
Sweden,  etc.  With  some  of  these  expressions  our 
readen  are  already  acquainted.  But  very  poirarf nl 
voices  against  any  use  of  Swedish  means  to  f ma* 
trate  the  Russian  workers  and  their  government 
were  raised  within  Sweden,  by  the  Swedish  workers 
themselves.  Our  columns,  even  in  our  first  volume, 
have  frequently  reported  such  open  protests  from 
the  Swedish  people.  One  of  the  most  diaracteristic 
1^  of  this  kind,  interesting  also  for  what  it  dis- 
closed of  the  attitude  of  the  Swedish  Govenunent 
at  the  tim^  is  dw  following,  which  we  reprint  from 
Soviet  Rusn&  of  October  25,  1919  (Vol.  I,  No. 
21): 

A  printo  telesnm  from  Sto^bolm,  dated  Septonber  1, 
b  jKfaited  in  Gaman  nempspen  of  nbiwinait  datea.  It 
rana  aa  foQowt: 

"A*  waa  reported  some  time  tgo,  many  hundredi  of 
Swedilh  wcobiic-claai  familiea  declared  thenuelTea  ready 
to  didtar  ondeniouiiahed  Rnsaian  children,  from  Soviet 
Roana,  in  their  own  midst  The  Swediah  Red  Crosa  also 
waa  prepared  to  diqiatch  a  steamer  to  Fetrograd  for  the 
pnpoaa,  and  the  Swediah  Goremment  gave  the  neceaaarr 
panniasion  for  thia  transaction.  Now  the  Ministrr  of 
rWricB  Affcim  declares  that  the  Engliah  authoritiea  havo 
atdettr  pmUUtad  the  voyuEe  of  ihia  steamer  to  Roaaia. 
A  tbttOMi  anawer  was  given  by  the  Government  to  the  dele- 
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gation  of  the  metal  workera*  imion,  who  had  reqtwated  a 

raopming  of  the  commercial  and  cUpIconatio  lelationa  with 
Roaaia.  The  Minister  for  Foreign  AfToira,  Uellmer,  de- 
clared that  if  any  effort  ahould  be  made  from  the  Swediidi 
side  to  break  tbs  blockade  or  to  send  afaips  under  mili- 
tary escort  to  Ruada,  the  Eoteote  would  fmatrata  such  an 
effort.  It  waa  therefore  inqwflalble,  ia  the  prosant,  to  re- 
open ralationa  with  Rnaala. 

The  report  which  Soviet  Ruaua  recently  printed  (Sovbt 
Russia,  No.  16)  of  the  latter  incident  waa  taken  from  a 
Swediah  newqwper,  and  represented  the  miniater  aa  having 
declared  that  any  effort  to  break  the  Uockade  of  Soviet 
Roaaia  on  the  part  of  Sweden  would  involve  the  coontry 
ia  war  with  the  Entente. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  Mr.  Hellmer  spoke 
the  truth :  that  Sweden  was  being  prevented  li^  Eng- 
land and  France  from  opening  up  trade  with  Rus- 
sia, evoi  though  Swediui  metal  workers  were  un- 
employed and  their  factories  idle.  And  die  situa- 
tion at  the  opening  of  1921  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  different.  England  and  France  are  preventing 
Norway  and  Sweden  and  Denmark  from  trading 
with  Soviet  Russia,  even  though  Ei^^and  and 
France  themselves  are  daily  reported  to  be  more 
ready  to  imdotake  eidianges  oi  a  commemal  sort 
with  Soviet  Russia  themselves.  In  fact,  from  the 
hazy  way  in  which  the  newspaper  reports  (includ- 
ing the  New  York  Timea,  Special  Washington  Ar- 
ticle of  December  19)  now  treat  the  Conuoercial 
Agreement  between  Soviet  Russia  and  England,  it 
appears  very  probable  that  the  doctunoit  has  al- 
ready ben  sigzued  by  both  powers. 

But  the  lesser  nations  may  still  earn  approba- 
tion from  their  strong  masters  by  keeping  up,  or 
entering,  the  fight.  Accordingly  a  militaristic  king 
has  been  restored  to  his  throne  at  Athens,  who  will 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Allies,  and  Rumania 
has  been  "permitted"  openly  to  propose  to  equip  an 
army  for  operations  i^ainst  Soviet  Russia  through 
Romania.  The  aouthem  "buffers**  are  preparing  to 
be  rebuffed  (much  against  the  will  of  their  popu- 
lation, by  the  way),  and  the  northern  nations  will 
not  be  permitted  to  live  at  peace  unless  they  dis- 
play a  readiness  to  obey  orders.  But  it  is  possible 
that  events  in  1921  may  yet  be  such  as  to  be  ul- 
timately of  advantage  to  the  working  dasses  of  all 
the  small  nations  concenied. 


Military 

By  LT.-COL.  B. 

TNTO  1921,  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet 
R^nblic  eiders  strategically  victorious,  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  in  Asia.  Politically,  the  Soviet 
Coreinment  may  be  considered  veir  powerful  be- 
eanse  its  diplomacy  is  strongly  backed  by  the 
fOTBodable  force  of  the  Red  hxmy,  whidi  in  spito 
of  die  lull  in  the  military  operations  on  all  en- 
gaged fronts  still  holds  very  tavorable  strategical 
poaiticms,  and  is  reinforced  by  fresh  reserves  in- 
stead of  being  demobilized.  The  latter  decision 
of  the  Sov]^  Government  is  due  to  the  hiXHa  les- 
ioik  vfaacb  it  learned  in  1919  when,  after  the  dete 
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of  Kolchak  and  Denikin,  a  part  of  dw  Red  Army 
was  demobilized  as  a  fighting  body,  and  turned  into 
a  labor  organization.  The  result  of  this  transform- 
ation  was  the  sudden  attack  of  imperialistic  Poland 
in  March,  1920,  when  there  were  not  sufficiently 
strong  reserves  at  hand  in  SoviA  Russia  to  prevent 
the  invasion.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  form  a 
new  fighting  body  in  Russia,  not  only  in  order  to 
meet  £e  western  invaders,  but  also  to  put  an  end 
to  their  supporters  in  the  south  under  the  leader- 
ship of  reactionary  Wrangel.  The  lack  of  suffi- 
ciently strong  reserves,  fully  equipped  and  suit- 
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plied,  caused  the  suffering  whidi  the  populatloii 
of  SouUwm  and  Vestem  Russia,  as  well  as 
Ukraine,  had  to  endure.  Car^uUy  watching  events 
in  Western  Europe  and  far  from  thinking  that  die 
present  cessation  of  hostilities  is  a  sign  of  an  ap- 

E reaching  permanent  peace,  the  Soviet  Government 
Dows  well  that  the  capitalistic  coalition  of  world 
capitalism  is  by  no  means  pr^ared  to  establish 
sincoe  friendly  relations  whh  &e  victorious  Soviet 
Government  It  is  also  fully  realized  by  the  lead- 
era  of  the  Russian  proletarian  r^nblic  that  die 
danger  threatening  the  Russian  Revoluticm  is  still 
in  existence  and  will  menace  Russia  as  long  as 
the  Allies,  directly  or  indirectly,  support  die  re- 
actionary adventurers  who  are  very  eager  to  make 
a  new  attadc  against  Uie  Soviet  RepuUic  B.  BaUi- 
metiev,  Balakhovidi,  Wrangel,  Sazonov,  Savinkov, 
Sfaknro,  and  many  similar  to  these  usurpers  and 
adventurers  are  still  alive,  they  are  enjoying  the 
sympathy  of  their  mighty  protectors  who  approve 
their  plans  to  overthrow  me  Soviet  Government; 
and  as  long  as  there  will  exist  in  Europe  the  pres- 
ent  rulers  of  the  imperialistic  countries  inspired 
by  audi  men  as  Winston  Churchill,  as  long  as  the 
great  powers,  inrtead  of  keeping  dieir  repeated 
pranise  to  decrease  dmr  military  and  naval  forces, 
on  the  contrary  strengdien  and  reinforce  their  army 
and  navy,  Soviet  Russia  must  be  and  will  be  en 
guard.  ^        I  -^"A 

The  Great  War  which,  it  was  said,  had  to  crush 
forever  German  militarism,  in  reality  not  only  did 
not  put  an  end  to  it,  but  on  the  contrary  created  a 
new  militarism  throu^out  Europe  and  Asia. 

Iliose  who  bdieved,  at  the  time  of  the  armis- 
tice^ that  the  formation  of  tbe  Lrague  of  Nations 
would  be  succeeded  by  a  general  disarmament,  are 
now  very  much  disappointed  at  the  way  the  league 
itsdf  is  busily  arming  its  own;  a  very  amusing 
army  from  a  military  standpoint,  but  still  an  in- 
ternational  "army**.  The  small  sUtes  of  Europe 
are  rapidly  increasing  their  military  forces,  and 
are  easily  obtaining,  for  the  purpose,  from  the 
Allies  any  support  for  their  figot  against  Bolshev- 
ism. The  danger  of  Bolshevism  which,  as  it  is 
allied,  is  menacing  the  whole  world  is  a  very 
comfortable  camounage  for  the  great  imperialistic 
powers  to  mobilise  a  new  coalitirai  of  smaller  states 
whidi,  as  they  simpose,  will  support  a  new  atten^it 
at  a  oomitN-revolutidnary  attadc  on  Russia. 

Mr.  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  the  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Globe,  who  recently  finished  a  tour 
through  eight  states  of  Europe,  firmly  stated  that 
"the  military  idea  rules"  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  that  continent.  Being  very  frank  in  communi- 
cating his  observations,  Mr.  Mowrer  offers  a  mili- 
tary observer  very  interesting  material  in  estuna^ 
ing  the  real  military  strengdi  which  die  Allies  im- 
doubtedly  tried  to  create  in  Europe  for  a  new  war 
against  Soviet  Russia. 

Fortunately  for  the  Bolsheviki,  die  leading  pow 
era  are  acting  as  usual  without  any  harmony  at  all, 
and  instead  of  consolidatii^  the  small  states  into 
one  stroi^  military  coalition  which  might  serve 
capitalistic  imperialism  aa  a  powerful  fighting 
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body,  they  have  produced  sach  an  atmosphofe 
among  die  smaller  natitms  of  Europe  that  ten  of 
them  has  at  last  lost  its  faith  in  its  protectors,  and 
is  looking  with  suspidon  upon  the  others.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  Balkans,  every  country  is  armed 
against  the  possibility  of  attack  from  its  neighbors. 
S^h  a  situation  rises  from  the  fact  that  the  larger 
powers  can  at  present  accord  the  smaller  no  real 
guaranty  of  safety,  and,  thoefore,  the  latter  have 
to  look  to  themselves  as  beat  diey  cm. 

Studying  the  new  military  map-  of  Europe  with 
the  dumge  in  die  fnmders  of  die  smaller  states  of 
Europe,  as  wdl  as  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  it  is 
difficult  to  pass  unnoticed  the  fact  diat  only  two 
countries,  namely,  Rumania  and  Jugo-Slavia,  pos- 
sess defennble  frontiers,  from  a  military  stand- 
point, and  still  they  are  far  from  satisfied,  and  show 
their  h<Mtile  attitude  towards  their  neighborB.  The 
odier  countries,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  Gzedio-Slovakia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Austria  are  practically  sep- 
arated only  by  artificial  frontier-lines,  which  were 
<mly  preliminarily  traced  dther  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference or  by  the  **League**,  and  in  several  cases  by 
the  respective  countries  themsdves,  in  accordance 
w^  the  strengdi  of  thdr  armies  at  dke.acbial  mo- 
ment. 

Consequently,  as  Mr.  Mowrer  points,  out  very 
^>tly  **they  mdeavor  to  condude  alliances  with 
thdr  neighbor's  neighbor  and  for  the  rest,  they 
build  up  thdr  armies,  gatheriiw  arms  and  material 
wherever  and  however  Uiey  can  (New  York  Globe, 
December  9,  1920). 

There  are  two  dasses  of  states  among  the  unaller 
nations  of  Europe.  Poland,  CzedboSlovakia,  ftu- 
-mania,  Jugo-Slavia  (Serbia),  -and  Greece,  con- 
sidered members  of  the  Entente,  are  allowed  to  de- 
velop whatever  military  system  they  choose,  and  are 
assisted  materially  in  every  way  by  the  Great  Pow- 
ers, namely,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States.  France,  from  die  military  stand- 
point considered  the  leading  power  of  the  Entente, 
was  oitided  to  oi^aniae  the  armies  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  is  practically  guiding  thdr  strat^^. 
This  activity  of  French  officers  in  Europe  was  very 
important  for  the  French  Government  which  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  demobilized  troops  after 
the  great  war,  who  sought  employment  A  great 
numbra  of  Frrach  officers  and  tecnniciaiifl  are  still 
serving  wfth  the  Polish  colors.  Tlie  Polish  army 
is  purely  a  creation  of  the  French  who,  after  the 
inspection  of  the  Polish  volunteer  forces  raised  dur- 
ing the  Russian  Revolution,  finding  this  army  too 
weak  and  imperfect  to  meet  the  Russian  Red  armies 
introduced,  to  the  Poles,  the  conscript  army  sug- 
gesting two  years  of  service,  a  plan  rejected  by 
die  conservative  militarists  of  die  French  War  Of- 
fice. It  was  a  rue  opportunity  for  die  Frendi  ex- 
perts to  test  that  method  in  Poland,  and  they  did  it. 
The  Polish  army  numbers  about  600,000  men  per- 
fectly equipped,  and  well  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion, artillery  and  other  technical  means  for  modern 
warfare,  but  suffers  from  a  great  lack  of  techni- 
cians, and,  espedally,  of  experienced  superior  of- 
ficers, most  of  whom  perished  or  becanie  diaaUed 
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dving  tke  RoMoni  aiinpatgn.  Hm  iiipflrior  Poliih 
cow— nj,  whm  left  to  thsmselves,  always  suffered 
mat  Insic  defeats,  mad  iqipealed  to  the  Fraich 
General  Staff  for  hdp.  Iltere  was  nerer  full  har- 
naay  between  the  French  superior  officers  and 
dioee  ^  Poland.  Most  bitter  jealousy  and  discord- 
anoB  raled  dten,  and,  on  each  occasion,  when  the 
Poles  ■ttaiaed  ooniiderable  soocees  in  the  field,  the 
FallA  Ugh  command  claimed  absolute  independ- 
cnee,  and  asked  the  Frendi  generals  to  withdraw, 
while  at  dangerous  moments,  excuses  were  seat  to 
Paris  wad  be^ed  for  new  moral  support  from 
the  Fiench  otralegista.  The  oficers  of  the  Czar's 
ansjt  of  Pbiidi  origiii,  played  the  most  important 
pert  m  die  Ptolish  ^tyiMfi  and  these  are  the  bit< 
tanat  oppeMntw  of  the  French  methods  of  warfare 
and  osvaniaation.  The  Polish  oficers  of  the  Gnr- 
man  seliool  an  oppoeed  to  both  Frendi  and  Russian 
schoImrB,  and  there  axe  a  number  of  admirers  of 
Ttmek  military  methodi  amimg  the  yomig  Polish 
adiltary  elements  These  three  groims  cannot  agree 
wiA  ene  anotfier,  and,  conseaneatly,  cause  great 
dHMty  to  the  Id^  command.  Fmally,  die  fore- 
■MMt  military  emerte  of  tiie  Entente  came  to  the 
ceadaaion  net  the  Polish  army  is  far  iitferior  to 
the  Red  Army  of  the  Soriela,  and  ^at,  in  case  of 
a  new  -war  belweeea  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia,  the 
Potiifa  annies^  if  they  were  not  supported  by  a 
pewerfal  nflitary  alliance  of  certain  hording 
ilalBi^  aitmad  on  the  Rnsaian  frontier  as,  for  m- 
Msneei,  Rmnania,  they  would  be  completely  defeated 
by  Ae  Rads  in  wpbio  of  die  moral  and  material  sup- 
pofft  windi  Poland  mig^  expect  from  die  Allies. 

&edbo-SIovakia  cUms  to  be  keeping  a  stand- 
i^  army  ai  ISOjOOO  mm.  This  army  arose  under 
very  ezoeptional  drcumstances,  and  its  first  deed 
WM  Ha  anforgenable  flight  in  Siberia  before  the 
TictorioM  adninee  of  die  Russian  Red  Army  dur- 
ing Us  dash  on  Koldiak.  The  part  whidi  the 
Gmfto-Sloraks  played  in  the  Russian  connter-revo- 
lotioii  remained  like  a  black  spot  in  the  history  of 
the  new  republic,  and  is  condemned  by  most  of  its 
population.  We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  soldieTf  of  Csecho-Slovakia  are  allowed  to  vote 
and  that,  in  general,  they  are  far  from  beii%  ex- 
toeme  militarists.  The  Ccedis  and  Slovaks  are  se- 
ttfdy  eriticiiing  the  two  year's  military  system 
«f  serrioe  imromiced  among  them  by  the  Froich, 
end  they  are  loddng  forward  to  the  organization  of 
a  kind  people's  militia.  Present  conditions  in 
this  republic  indicate  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
eveniB  there  will  remove  every  possibility  of  any 
alliance  with  conntries  hostile  to  Soviet  Rns^ 

Rrnnania  also  possesses  a  standing  army  of 
ISCMNM^  but  dne  to  die  necessity  of  keeping  troops 
ef  ooeiqiation  in  Transylvania,  the  Banat,  Buko- 
nna,  bihI  Bessarabia  thore  are  now  about  350,000 
Inwianianii  mder  arms.  As  an  organized  body, 
the  Romanian  army  may  be  considered  of  very 
high  standmg.  Theie  exists  the  two  year  conscript 
mMhod  of  service  also,  but  the  Rumanians  are  edu- 
catod  along  the  principles  of  so-called  "easy  wars'*. 

IMy     Rwpp-l^nMi  W«r,  in  1877-78,  t)wir 
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famous  entry  in  Plevna  was  a  resolt  <tf  die  Bi^ei^ 

human  saoificeB  of  the  Rusuao  army. 

*The  Rumanians,"  said  the  celebrated  Turkish 
General  Osman-Paaha,  ''entered  Plevna  by  the  open 
gates."  During  the  Balkan  War  in  1912,  die  Ru- 
manians attacked  Bulgaria,  at  the  moment  when 
Bulgaria  was  defeated  by  her  allies,  and  widiout 
any  xenstance  inarched  on  Swhia.  Tlieir  invasion  of 
Hungary  and  occupation  of  Bessarabia  were  accom- 
plished in  the  period  when  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Russians  were  struggling  against  their  own  coun- 
ter-revolution. There  was  no  opportunity  for  the 
Rumanian  army  to  show  its  military  quality  except 
that  it  put  up  verv  feeble  resistance  to  the  Austro- 
Germans  during  die  Great  War.  As  an  ambitioua 
country,  cntirdy  undor  the  influence  of  the  inqmi- 
alirtic  coalition  of  the  west,  and  very  faidiful  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Rumania  may  join 
the  Poles  in  their  further  po8sU)le  aggression  against 
Soviet  Russia. 

The  Greek  army  numbers  about  250,000  at  the 
presoit  moment,  and  can  be  considered  an  able 
^ditiiig  organiiatiott,  well  equipped  and  perfecdv 
officered;  bat  dw  Interest  whidi  Gredc  poUcy  took 
in  Asia  Minor  enticed  Gredc  strat^y  into  sin:h 
difficult  positions  that  being  confronted  widi  its 
old  enemy,  Bulgaria,  on  one  hand,  and  the  Turks 
tm  the  odier  hand,  the  Gredn  have  to  fight  for 
dmnsdves,  and  will  scarody  be  d>Ie  to  sacrifice 
their  military  strength  for  any  country  whose  actual 
interests  diffra  from  dieir  own.  The  internal  re- 
action in  Greece,  which  is  far  frcmi  being  in  the 
interest  of  the  Allies,  and  will  Inring  serious  troubles 
upon  Greece,  prevents  this  country  from  joining  a 
campaign  which  the  Allies  may  organize  in  Europe 
against  Soviet  Russia.  Greece  has  lost  her  game 
in  Anatolia,  and  aiter  her  army  evacuates  Smima, 
the  Gredcs  will  be  entirdy  preoccupied  in  o^aniz* 
ing  their  state;  It  must  not  be  forgotten  diat  the 
.shadow  of  revolution  is  already  mreatening  the 
newly  created  Gredc  Empire. 

The  strongest  and  most  dangerous  nation  among 
the  smalls  states  of  Europe  is  certainly  Jugo-Sla- 
via,  under  which  name  now  is  known  the  artificially 
enlarged  Sezl>ia.  About  eight  years  of  continuous 
warfare  crei^d  among  the  Serbians  experienced 
military  leaders  who,  eves  before  die  Great  War, 
thanks  to  the  exceptional  gec^apMcal  and  political 
conditions  of  Serbia,  were  of  very  high  standing, 
from  a  purely  military  point  of  view.  The  quality 
of  the  Serbian  soldier  has  been  well  proven.  The 
strength  of  the  Serbian  army  presents  about  150,000 
well-trained,  hij^ly-dbdplined  and  fully-equippBd, 
permanent  troops,  led  by  exodlent  officers.  The 
system  of  service  is  that  of  conscription  for  two 
years  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  a  year  and 
a  half  in  the  infantry.    In  addititm,  in  the  new 

Srovinces,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  B(»nia,  Monten^o, 
■almatia,  and  the  Banat,  all  men  up  to  33  years  of 
age  are  being  conscripted  for  two  months'  periods 
to  accustom  mem  to  the  Serbian  mediod.  Beii^  dis- 
cipluied  on  purely  imperialistic  lines,  the  Serbian 
farmers,  like  the  German  bu^hers  and  peasants, 

9tt  ftfifiuidy  coQpoivative  snd  9x9  cptiTaly  la  dw 
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hands  of  dwir  military  leaden^  who  they  beliera 
have  recoiOTiiered  for  th^  their  lost  motherland. 
Had  Jugo-Mavia  been  in  a  different  geographical 
situation  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  enemies, 
the  Serbian  army  would  have  been  the  first  sent  to 
Poland  in  order  to  fight  Soviet  Russia.  The  Serbian 
troops  have  shamelessly  supported  Russian  counter- 
revolution, and  we  have  heard  nothing  aboiU  Ser- 
bian  soldiers  having  joined  the  Reds.  Barred  from 
Poland  by  Hungary  and  Czedio-Slovakia,  in  the 
presence  of  the  neutrality  of  Rumania^  the  Serbian 
imperialistic  government  was  absolutely  unable  to 
support  the  Polish  campaign  against  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. All  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  to  force 
Rumania  to  enter  the  conflict  aided  in  complete 
failure.  But  had  the  intrigues  of  the  imperialistic 
coalition  succeeded,  and  had  the  Serbian  army,  to- 
gether  with  the  Rumanians,  supported  the  Polish 
advance,  the  situation  of  die  Red  Army  would  have 
been  very  critical.  Sununing  up  the  old  situation 
of  the  smaller  states  in  Europe  friendly  to  the  A\- 
lies,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Entente 
may  try  to  repeat  its  attack  on  Soviet  Russia  in  the 
near  future  using  for  die  purpose  Poland,  Ruma- 
nia, and  Jugo-Slavia,  a  military  force  represoitii^ 
about  two  and  a  half  million  mm.  But,  for- 
tunately for  the  Soviets,  there  exists  the  second 
group  of  smaller  nations  in  Europe,  namely  Bul- 
garia, Austria,  and  Hungary  which  are  considered 
enemy  countries  of  the  Entente.  These  countries, 
though  they  became  the  object  of  forcible  disarma- 
ment and  limitation  of  their  military  strength  nu- 
merically, as  well  as  by  the  method  of  volunteer 
enlistment,  still  represent  a  considorably  strong 
fighting  body  in  case  of  emergency. 

Bulgaria,  which  is  allowed  a  maximum  of  ^,000 
soldiers  and  10,000  military  police,  Hungary  with 
about  35,000  soldiers,  and  Austria  also  with  35,000, 
are  pracdcally  in  possession  of  armies  of  much 
larger  size.  Bulgaria,  for  instance,  gradually  be- 
coming revolutionized,  is  pidting  into  effect  a 
schone  of  umveisal  Iplxtr,  whidi  is  nodiing  odier 
than  a  military  organization,  stronger  than  it  was 
in  the  past,  and  can  mobilize  a  force  e^al  in  nmn- 
ber  to  that  of  Serbia.  Bulgaria,  Austria,  and  Hun- 
gary neviff  have  surrendered  their  surplus  arms  to 
die  Entente.  The  Bulgers  and  Magyars,  faithful  to 
their  old  tradidons,  are  still  hidiiig  arsenals  and 
weapons  throughout  dieir  mountainouss  and  woody 
country. 

During  my  sojourn  in  Bulgaria,  when  I  fought 
the  Turks  in  Macedonia,  being  a  leader  of  a  Mace- 
donian "cheta"  of  "comitajies"  in  1903,  then  later 
during  the  Balkan  War,  I  had  several  opportunities 
to  inspect  some  of  these  secret  arsenals,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  ablest  detectives  in  the  world  would 
be  unable  to  find  them  without  the  help  of  one  who 
knows,  and  if  he  succeeded,  his  discovory  would  be 
useless — ^he  would  never  return  from  die  place. 

Jugo-Slavia  and  Rumania  have  to  keep  an  eye 
on  their  neig^ors  who,  though  humiliated  and 
vanquished,  will  have  strength  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. More  than  half  of  their  actual  forces  have 
to  watch  the  frontters  of  these  nei|^rs,  and.  there- 
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foze^  in  joining  the  Poles,  in  case  of  a  new  war 
b^ween  Poland  and  Soviet  Russia,  both  Jugo- 
Slavia  and  Rnmania  would  scarcdy  be  able  to  put 
in  the  field  an  army  of  one  million  men,  which  to- 
gether with  all  the  Polish  military  resources  would 
present  a  force  of  two  millions,  a  number  scarcely 
to  be  compared  with  the  five  millions  in  the  Red 
Army  of  the  Russo-Ukrainian  coalition. 

On  the  odier  hand,  in  case  of  such  a  campaign 
in  the  west,  Russian  strategy  would  again  be  purdy 
on  the  defensive,  as  it  was  in  the  past,  ymh  the 
difference  that  the  rear  of  the  Soviet  Army  is  now 
in  perfect  order  because  the  counter-revolution 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Polish  war  of  1920, 
is  now  completely  beaten  in  Russia,  while  the  rear 
of  our  possible  enoniea  cannot  be  considered  in 
a  perfect  state  uid  fully  guaranteed  from  turmoils. 

In  case  of  ui  unsuccessful  campa^  at  the  be* 
ginning,  Russia  can  suffer  only  a  series  of  tactical 
reverses,  and  finally  would  be  strategically  triumph- 
ant, first  because  of  her  numerical  superiority  over 
the  enemy,  and,  secondly,  because  she  can  uspoee 
of  enormous  space  in  order  to  accomplish  great 
manoeuvers  wmle  retreating. 

Quite  the  reverse  can  be  said  hi  regard  to  du 
enemies  of  Soviet  Russia.  A  single  tactical  defeat 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Reds  would  have  fatal 
consequences  for  their  imperialistic  regime,  namely, 
a  revolutionary  uprising  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries which  means  a  definite  victory  for  the  stra- 
tegy of  die  Soviet  Govttnment 

In  repeating  their  attadc  on  Soviet  Russia  onoe 
agam,  mqwrialistic  Poland,  when  in  alliance  widi 
Runumia  and  Jugo-Slavia,  would  only  hasten  die 
establishment  of  die  Soviet  regime  among  the  smal- 
ler states  of  Europe. 

Hie  Great  War  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
Russian  Revolution.  The  armed  intervention  of  the 
Allied  nations  furdier  strengthened  the  Soviets.  The 
Polish  war,  backed  by  the  powerful  coalition  of. 
the  leadii^  impctrialistic  countries,  increased  die 
military  force  of  the  Rnssian  proletariat 

Further  interventicm  will  leave  Soviet  Russia  un- 
shaken and  can  only  give  impetus  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  dtrooe^out  all  Europe. 
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will  continue  publication;  toe  make  this  state- 
ment in  answer  to  sevmU  inqmries  on  the 
subject.  Continue  to  send  us  lists  of  your 
friends  who  might  appreciate  sample  copies. 
Subsaiption  remittances  should  be  made  pay- 
able  to  L.  C.  Martens, 

-SOVTET  RUSSU- 
Room  304 

110  West  40dt  St.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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A  Bibliography  of  Soviet  Russia  * 


By  A.  C  Fbeehax 


T  T  IS  no  longer  accurate  to  say  that  judgment  on 
^  Soviet  Russia  must  be  suspended  for  lack  of  re- 
liable information.  It  is  true  that  the  censorabip 
and  passport  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Allied 
governments  have  made  communication  with  Rus- 
sia difficult,  and  at  times  almost  impossible.  It  is 
also  true  that  American  public  cminion  has  been  to 
some  extent  confused  and  misled  by  a  vast  amount 
of  false  propaganda,  which  has  been  circulated  by 
interests  hostile  to  the  Russian  Soviet  R^ublic 
This  propaganda,  however,  has  been  pretty  effect- 
ively refuted  by  the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  stay  overthrown,  by  the  refusal  of  Petro- 
grad  to  stay  burned,  and  by  the  refusal  of  various 
**famous  revolutionists**,  supposed  to  have  been  shot 
by  the  Bolaheviki,  to  stay  buried.  Moreover,  the 
verr  novelty  and  daring  of  the  social  experiment 
embodied  in  Soviet  Russia  has  attracted  a  number 
of  competent  and  impartial  observers,  who  have 
recorded  their  impressions  of  various  phases  of 
the  Russian  I^olution  in  many  books  and  articles. 

For  bibliographical  purposes  the  history  of 
Soviet  Russia  may  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
Diving  the  first  period,  from  the  November  Revo- 
lution to  the  late  spring  of  1918,  we  have  an  abimd- 
anoe  of  information  from  various  sources.  It  is 
possible  to  construct  a  full  and  accurate  picture  of 
the  first  six  months  of  the  Revolution  on  the  basis 
of  books  and  articles  which  have  been  published 
in  America.  The  next  period,  from  Qie  spring  of 
1918  to  the  fall  of  1919,  is  distinctly  barren.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  Allied  governments  enforced  the 
policy  of  the  cordon  sanittdre  in  its  utmost  rigor. 
They  apparently  cherished  the  rather  metaphysical 
conviction  that  they  could  annihilate  Soviet  Russia 
by  simply  refusing  to  acknowledge  its  existence. 

The  obvious  power  and  stability  of  Soviet  Russia, 
the  decisive  victories  over  Kolchak  and  Denikin, 
indooed  a  considerable  modification  of  this  policy. 
The  British  Government  especially  rdaxed  its  pass- 
port restrictions.  From  the  fall  of  1919  to  the 
present  time  our  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
Soviet  Government  has  beoi  freshened  almost  every 
month  by  the  testimony  of  some  new  witness.  Ctf 
late  Russia  has  been  almost  overrun  with  "inves- 
tigators**, whose  good  intentions,  in  some  cases, 
urre  surpassed  tbNr  capacity  to  form  objective 
judgments. 

John  Reed's  *^ett  Days  That  Shook  the  World** 
(Boni  &  Liveri^t)  is  undoubtedly  the  best  book 
dealing  with  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution.  Com- 
bining  literary  brilliance  with  historical  accuracy 
it  gives  a  detailed,  vivid,  unforgettable  picture  of 
the  notable  events  whidi  attended  the  establishment 
of  the  Soviet  Govmunent.  The  audun-  was  in 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  during  these  historic  days; 
and  ms  impressions  are  those  of  an  eyewitness.  At 
die  same  time  he  makes  full  use  of  new^apers, 
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documrata  and  other  sources  of  information  in 
diecking  his  personal  observations.  The  work  is 
crowded  with  valuable  facts;  and  it  describes  the 
birth  of  the  Russia^  Soviet  Republic  with  the  pic- 
turesque genius  of  a  Carlyle. 

A  very  fair  and  able  interpr^tion  of  the  Soviet 
Government  is  to  be  found  in  ''Raymond  Robins* 
Own  Story",  by  William  Hard  (Harper*s).  Colonel 
Robins  has  absolutely  no  sympadiy  with  Socialist 
economic  philosophy.  All  this  more  impressive, 
therefore,  is  his  eloquent  testimony  about  the  ef- 
ficiency, good  faith  and  representative  character  of 
the  Russian  Government.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
familiar  fiction  of  reactionary  propagandists  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  revel  in  brealdng  agreements 
with  ^bourgeois  govemmmts**,  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  Colonel  Robins  never  met  with  an  in- 
stance of  evasion  and  deception  in  all  his  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Government  as  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  Mission.  Colonel  Robins  also  very 
effectively  explodes  the  authenticity  of  that  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  material  commonly  knovm 
as  the  Sisson  Documents,  and  published  for  the 
purpose  of  branding  the  Bolsheviki  as  German 
ag^its.  Colonel  Robins  testifies  that  Lenin  offered 
to  use  his  influence  against  the  ratificati<Hi  of  die 
Brest-Litovsk  Peace,  if  Russia  were  given  security 
against  Japanese  aggression  and  some  reasonable 
amount  of  economic  aid  by  the  Allies.  Further 
refutation  of  the  Sisson  Documents  is  contained  in 
a  Liberator  pamphlet  by  John  Reed,  and  in  San- 
teri  Nuorteva's  **Letter  to  American  Liberals** 
(Socialist  Publication  Society).  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  observed  that  Mr.  H.  E.  Wilcox,  an  Eng- 
lish correspondent  of  rabid^  anti-Bolshevik  sym- 
pathies, scouts  the  Sisson  Documents  as  clumsy 
forgeries  and  presents  conclusive  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  his  viewpoint  in  his  book,  **Russia*8  Ruin** 
(Scribner*s). 

An  interesting  philosophical  commentary  uptm 
the  early  experiences  of  the  Soviet  Government  is 
furnished  by  Etienne  Antonelli,  a  French  sociolo- 
gist, in  "Bolshevik  Russia"  (Knopf).  M.  Anton- 
elli visited  Russia  as  a  French  officer;  and  he  can 
never  altog^er  r^udiate  the  Allied  military  pre- 
judice against  revolutionary  Russia.  Yet  his  whole 
attUude  is  generally  sympathetic  The  reasoned, 
farsighted  conclusion  of  his  book  is  worth  quoting: 

"I  believe  that  Bolsberik  Russia  will  prepare 
for  humanity  the  spectacle  of  a  singular  democracy, 
such  as  the  world  will  not  have  known  until  then, 
a  democracy  which  will  not  be  made  up  of  gradual 
conquests  plucked  by  shreds  from  a  plutocratic 
boui^eoisie,  but  whidi  will  build  itsdf  up  out  of 
the  very  stuff  of  the  people,  a  demoCTacy  which  will 
not  descend  from  me  powerful  ones  to  the  people^ 
as  in  all  present  forms  of  society,  but  which  will 
rise  voluntarily  and  surely  from  the  uno^anized 
and  uncultivated  folk  to  an  oqjaniang  intdli- 
genc^**  ■  ^ 
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An  excellent,  authoritative  account  of  the  prob< 
lems  which  Soviet  Russia  was  compelled  to  solve 
in  the  early  days  of  its  existence  is  contained  in 
Leon  Trotsky's  work,  "From  October  to  Brest- 
Litovsk"  (Socialist  Publication  Society).  A  large 
amount  of  informative  historical  material  is  also 
included  in  three  pamphlets  by  M.  Philips  Price, 
an  English  correspondent:  *The  Old  Order  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  New  Order  in  Russia'*,  *The  Origin 
and  Growth  of  the  Russian  Soviets**  and  **The 
Soviet,  The.  Terror  and  Intervention'*  (Socialist 
Publication  Society,  New  York). 

The  human  side  of  the  Russian  Revolution  is 
emphasized  in  the  works  of  two  American  women : 
"^The  Red  Heart  of  Russia'*,  by  Bessie  Beatty  (Cen- 
tury) ;  and  "Six  Red  Months  in  Russia",  by  Louise 
Bryant  (Doran).    Miss  Beatty  and  Miss  Bryant 

S've  a  vivid,  sympathetic  picture  of  the  life  of 
e  people  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow  and  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  front  Tbey  also  describe  their 
experiences  during  the  NoTember  Revolution.  Hieir 
works  are  full  of  fascinating,  revealing  sketches  of 
Russia  during  her  period  of  revolutionary  travail. 

Professor  Edward  Alsworth  Ross,  the  well-known 
American  sociologist,  gives  an  intelligent,  object- 
ive, impartial  account  of  conditions  in  Russia  at 
the  time  of  the  November  Revolution  in  "Russia 
in  Upheavals**  (Ceotory).  Professor  Ross  traveled 
very  extenuvely;  his  obfiorvations  cover  a  wide 
field. 

A  distinctly  specialized  subject  is  admirably 
treated  in  '*The  Russian  Theatre  Under  the  Revo- 
lution,** by  Oliver  M.  Sayier  (Little  Brown).  Mr. 
Savler,  who  was  formerly  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  went  to  Russia  in  order  to  study 
the  effect  of  revolution  upon  the  drama.  He  ar^ 
rived  in  Moscow  on  the  day  of  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution; and  remained  in  Russia  for  several  months. 
His  work  reveals  the  extraordinary  creative  activity 
of  Russian  dramatists  and  producers  under  the 
r^ime^  despite  the  handicaps  imposed  by  war  and. 
blockade.  Mr.  Sayier  is  the  author  of  another  woric, 
"Rnasia:  White  or  Red**  (Little  Brown).  This  is 
an  imputial  account  of  general  conditions  in  Rus- 
sia, ft  includes  a  full  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  absurd  "nationalization  of  women**  canard. 

A  mass  of  documeotary  material  is  assembled  in 
"Russia  and  Germany  at  Bre8^Litovsk",  by  Jndah 
Magnes  (Rand  School). 

No  bibliographv  of  Uie  first  months  of  the  Soviet 
Republic  would  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  Arthur  Ransonie*8  **Open  Letter  to  the  American 
People,**  originally  printed  in  The  New  Republic 
of  July  27,  1918,  and  subsequently  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form.  Mr.  Ransome  defends  the  Soviet 
Government  against  the  attacks  of  its  critics  widi 
remaricable  logical  power  and  with  passionate  elo- 
quence. His  IsOet  will  remain  a  powerful  testi- 
mony to  the  heroism  and  nobility  of  the  revolution- 
ary movement  which  inspired  it. 

It  is  Mr.  Ransome  again  who  relieves  the  barren- 
ness, as  regards  historical  material,  of  the  period 
which  sets  in  with  the  summer  of  1918.  His  "Rus- 
sia in  1919"  (Huebach)  it  a  dasnc.  With  ran 
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insight  and  lit^ary  skill  he  sketches  the  condititm 
of  Russia  in  February  and  March,  1919.  The  book 
includes  interviews  widt  the  Soviet  leaders,  descrip- 
ti<»is  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  vignettes  of  the 
life  of  the  people.  No  bow  that  hat  jet  been 
written  about  Russia  gives  so  human  ana  Ufelika 
a  picture  of  the  situation. 

"The  Bullitt  Mission  to  Russia"  (Huebech)  also  re- 
veals Russia  in  1919  from  the  inside.  This  missi(m, 
consisting  of  William  C.  Bullitt,  Lincoln  Steffena 
and  Captain  Walter  W.  Pettit,  wait  to  Russia  in  or- 
der to  investigate  conditions  and  to  open  up  tentative 
n^otiations  with  the  Soviet  Government.  Tlie 
mission  found  the  Russian  Government  eager  for 
peace  and  willing  to  make  connderaMe  sacrifices 
in  order  to  obtain  it;  but  the  n^otiations  broke 
down  on  account  of  the  pertinacious  hostility  of 
the  French  and  the  irresolute  attitude  of  the  other 
Allied  Powera.  Aside  from  its  dqtlomatio  revdap 
tions  die  report  contains  valuable  imonnation  about 
the  situation  in  Russia  in  the  early  months  of  1919. 

The  ill  advised  int^rention  of  the  Allies  in 
northern  Russia  finds  an  able  chronicler  in  Ralph 
Albertson,  author  of  "Fighting  Without  a  War** 
(Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe).  Mr.  Albertson  was 
a  Y.  M.  d  A.  secretary  attadied  to  the  forces  in 
the  Archangel  district,  and  reodved  several  decora^ 
tions  from  Britiah  and  oonnter-rerolntionist  Rn^ 
sian  <^Scials.  His  exposure  of  the  inmventioniBt 
fraud  is  vigorous  and  convincing.  He  shows  diat 
the  whole  affair  was  carried  out  in  Britidi,  not  in 
Russian  interests.  He  tells  of  many  cases  in  which 
prisoners  and  suspects  were  shot  by  the  British, 
and  contrasts  with  this  fact  the  excellent  treatment 
which  British  prisuwn  were  alwiqw  given  hf  the 
Bolsheviki. 

With  die  fall  of  1919  the  Chinese  Wall  about 
Russia  begins  to  break  do«m.  People  are  able  to 
enter  and  leave  the  country  with  somewhat  less  dif- 
ficulty; and  the  niunber  oi  books  steadily  increases. 

One  of  the  first  Americans  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  visit  Russia  was  Isaac  McBride.  Mr. 
McBride  was  compelled  to  entor  Russia  literally 
by  "going  over  the  top**,  as  he  was  compelled  to 
cross  the  batdefront  of  the  Russian  and  Lettidi 
armies.  Ifis  work,  "Barbarous  Soviet  Russia** 
(Seltzer)  gives  a  spirited  account  of  the  courage 
and  devotion  of  the  Russian  people,  and  of  the 
herculean  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
achieve  at  least  a  minimum  of  reconstructim  in 
spite  of  the  war  and  blocicade.  Many  laws  and 
decrees  of  dw  Soviet  Government^  togedier  widi 
other  interesting  documratary  informaticm,  are  in- 
cluded in  a  long  appendix. 

Several  En^ish  observers  went  to  Russia  in  die 
fall  and  winter  of  1919-1920.  Professor  ^iam 
T.  Good^  in  "BoUievism  at  Work"  (Haiconit, 
Brace  and  Howe) ,  gives  a  brief  but  scholarly  and 
highly  valuable  survey  of  the  structure,  aims  and 
ideals  of  the  present  Russian  Government  "The 
Russian  Republic**,  by  Colonel  Cecil  L*Estrange 
Malone  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe),  corroboratci 
Professor  Goode*8  impresaiona,  and  adds  vnions 
original  <Aaervatioaa.  CoknA  UtAam  ma  mp» 
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ially  impressed  by  dw  suooewfid  fanctiomng  of  tbo 
Soviet  program  of  social  reform. 

Anouer  valuable  witness  is  Geoi^  Lansbury, 
editor  of  The  London  Daily  Hertdd,  who  describes 
his  RussCan  experiences  in  **What  I  Saw  in  Russia" 
(BcRii  and  Liveright) .  Mr.  Lansbury  is  a  Christian 
and«  pacifist;  but  be  found  a  good  deal  of  human- 
ity ana  idkalim  in  the  leadm  of  Soviet  Russia, 
even  thoi^  most  of  them  were  atheists  and  un- 
able to  subscribe  to  his  non-resistant  views.  His 
book  very  effectWely  refutes  the  silly  counter-revo- 
IntMMiist  story  that  he  was  hoodwinked,  shown  spe- 
dal  favors  and  kept  away  from  the  masses  of  the 
people.  He  shared  every  discomfort  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  modem  Russia,  from  short  food  ra- 
li<Hi8  to  crowded  railroad  trains.  He  talked  with 
c^p<Htents,  as  well  as  with  friends  of  the  present 
government  He  saw  a  great  deal  of  suffering; 
much  more,  for  instance,  than  Mr.  Bertrand  Rus- 
sdl  saw,  or  cared  to  see;  but  he  justly  ascribes  it 
to  its  true  cansea:  war  and  blockade.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  fault  of  die  Soviet  Government  that 
patioila  in  hospitals  axe  compdied  to  submit  to 
<^Mrati«i8  without  anaesdi^cs.  Ldce  other  observ- 
ers, Hr.  Lansbnryiwas  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
farai^ted  humanity  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  ensure  equal  distribution  of 
the  scanty  stores  of  food  and  clothing,  with  prefer- 
cnoe  (mlj  for  cbildroi  and  invalids. 

Oar  Imowled^  of  Soviet  Russia  during  1919 
and  the  eariy  part  of  1920  is  further  enridied  by 
the  newspaper  correspondence  of  Mr.  Isaac  Don 
Lerine  and  Mr.  Lincoln  Eyre.  Mr.  Levine,  whose 
articles  nppeared  in  die  new  York  Globe  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  collected  much  interesting  in* 
fonnatioB  doring  two  flying  trips  to  Russia  in 
1919.  At  a  time  when  most  of  the  American  pi^>er8 
were  putting  Yndenidi  in  Petrograd  and  Denikin 
in  Moscow,  Mr.  Levine  proved  his  capacity  as  a 
reports  by  sending  over  despatches  asserting  that 
the  majority  of  the  Russian  people  were  support- 
ing the  Soviet  Government  against  the  attacks  of  the 
oeunter-revolutionists. 

Mr.  Eyre*8  articles,  describing  life  in  Petrograd 
and  Moacow,  and  general  conditions  in  Russia,  woe 
justly  celebrated  by  the  New  York  IForld  as  a 
noteworthy  journalistic  achievement  Mr.  Eyre 
showed  little  sympathy  with  the  economic  philoso- 
phy upw  which  the  Soviet  Government  is  based; 
out  he  gave  a  favorable  account  of  its  working  out 
in  practise^  His  despatdbes  included  interesting 
interviews  with  Lenin,  Trotsky  and  Zinoviev. 

A  work  that  has  been  praised  by  journals  of  all 
shadea  of  (pinion  for  its  accuracy,  completeness 
and  impartiality  is  **Rus8ian-American  Relations'* 
(Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe).  This  book,  which 
inclndes  all  available  material  about  the  diplo- 
matic relations  between  Russia  and  America  dur- 
ing the  years  1917-1920,  was  compiled  by  C.  W. 
Cumwing  and  Walter  W.  Pettit  under  the  auspicee 
of  the  League  of  Free  Naticms  Association.  The 
case  of  die  Soviet  Government  is  greatly  helped 
hy  this  mbiaied  presentation  of  the  truth. 

Aa  yet  the  RiimIw  Rerolution  has  not  inspired 
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many  biographies.  There  are  two  lives  of  Lmin 
whicdi  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  intere^ed  in  the  personality  of  this  states- 
man. One  is  by  Zinoviev,  Chairman  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet,  who  was  associated  with  Lenin  throughout 
his  years  of  exile,  Zinoviev  gives  an  excellent 
dcetdi  of  Lttiin*8  career,  emphasizing  the  develop- 
ment of  his  thought  and  his  place  among  the  great 
revolutionary  thinkers  and  leaders  of  Russia.  A 
more  personal,  anecdotal  method  is  employed  by 
Albert  Rhys  Williams  in  "Lenin:  The  Man  and 
His  Work"  (Seltzer).  Mr.  Williams,  an  American 
corresponds!  in  Russia  during  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  relates  a  number  of  characteristic  in- 
cidmts  which  reveal  various  sides  of  Lenin*s  per- 
sonality. Mr.  Williams*  book  also  includes  the 
impressions  of  Lenin  conceived  by  Arthur  Ran- 
some  and  Colonel  Raymond  Robins. 

There  are  a  number  of  books  suited  to  students 
of  the  historical  and  sociological  background  of 
the  November  Revolution.  Lenin  himself  is  un- 
doubtedly the  foremost  theoretical  exponent  of  the 
movment  which  he  led.  In  **11ie  State  and  Revo- 
lution**, writtrai  just  before  the  November  Revolu- 
tion, he  states  his  conception  of  the  Marxist  revo- 
lutionary theory  and  outlines  the  tasks  which  await 
the  proletariat  after  it  has  attained  power.  **llie 
Proletarian  Revolution  and  Kautsky  the  Renegade**, 
Lenin's  side  of  a  long-range  debate  with  the  well- 
known  German  Socialist  on  die  respective  merits 
of  evolutionary  and  revolutionary  Socidism,  is 
intensely  interesting,  not  only  for  its  theoretical 
arguments,  but  also  for  its  praaical  illustrations, 
drawn  from  the  actual  experiences  of  the  Russian 
Revolution. 

**The  Prol^arian  Revolution**,  by  N.  Lenin  and 
L.  Trotsky,  is  an  interesting  collection  of  artides 
setting  forth  various  upects  of  Bolshevik  theory, 
compiled  by  Louis  C.  Fraina.  Trot8ky*s  **A  Para- 
^se  in  This  World**  is  an  eloquent  statement  of  the 
ultimate  goal  and  ideal  of  the  Soviet  Revolution; 
while  Lrain*s  "The  Land  Revolution  in  Russia** 
is  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  agrarian  problem. 
Two  English  worics  which  present  the  underlsring 
theoretical  concepts  of  the  Russian  Revolution  with 
measurable  accuracy  are  "The  Bolshevik  Theory**, 
by  R.  W.  Postgate  (Dodd  Mead),  and  "Creative 
Revolution*',  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul  (Seltzer). 

By  far  the  most  significant  literary  product  that 
has  yet  come  out  of  Soviet  Russia  is  Alexander 
Block's  poem,  "The  Twelve**.  Characterized  at  once 
by  intense  realism  and  high  imaginative  genius,  it 
presents  a  most  vivid  interoretation  of  the  wild, 
turbid,  heroic  early  days  of  the  Revolution.  The 
poem  is  translated  into  English  by  Abraham  Yar- 
molinsky  and  Babette  Deutsch.  Originally  pub- 
lished in  The  Freeman^  it  is  now  available  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  printed  by  B.  W.  Huebach. 

Amoi^  magazines  Soviet  Russia  may  be  recom- 
mended as  a  constant  and  reliable  source  of  of- 
ficial and  unofficial  information  about  Russia.  It 
has  printed  a  large  number  of  Soviet  decrees,  in- 
cluding a  complete  and  accurate  transcription  of 
the  much  disciMsed  Labor  Laws  of  Russia.  It  has 
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also  given  the  full  texts  of  the  peace  treaties  with 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  together  with  the 
preliminary  peace  treaty  with  Poland.  It  has 
printed  "Moscow  in  1920^',  the  book  of  Dr.  Alfons 
Goldsdunidt,  of  the  German  Independent  Socialist 
Party  delegation,  the  stories  of  McLaine  and  Clarke, 
and  of  other  visitors  to  Sorirt  Russia.  The  mili- 
tary  situation  on  the  various  levolutionarr  fronts 
has  been  accurately  analyzed  by  Lt.-Col.  B.  Roustam 
Bek,  the  military  expert  of  Soviet  Russia.  More- 
over it  contains  a  large  amount  of  up-to-date  news 
from  Russia,  gleaned  from  wireless  despatches  and 
other  sources. 

During  the  last  two  or  diree  pars  The  Nation, 
especially  in  its  International  Relations  Section, 
has  contained  a  fund  of  Russian  material.  It  has 
reprinted  the  Russian  Constitution,  the  Land  Law 
and  other  important  legislation  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
public. During  the  last  year  it  has  also  printed 
several  instructive  articles  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Als- 
berg,  describing  conditions  in  Russia  and  other 
parts  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Much  valuable  information  about  different 
phases  of  the  Russian  Revolution  is  also  to  be 
found  in  The  New  Republic.  During  the  summer 
of  1919  this  journal  printed  a  number  of  well- 
informed  and  cleverly  written  articles  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hard,  in  which  the  reasoning  and  cliaracter- 
istics  of  such  well-known  anti-Bolsheviks  as  Mr. 
Spargo,  Mr.  Sack  and  Mr.  Bakhmetiev  were  ana- 
lyzed. Mr.  Hard*8  article  on  Spargo  was  a  par- 
ticularly illuminating  exposure  of  some  of  the 
more  glaring  misrepresentations  which  appeared  in 
Mr.  Spargo's  first  book,  ^'Bolshevism",  and  which 
be  has  repeated,  with  more  or  less  variation,  in 
his  numerous  subsequent  publications.  At  the  same 
time  The  New  Republic  printed  an  article  by  Dr. 
Joshua  Rosett,  entitled  *'Kolchak:  Autocrat  and 
Tyrant**,  which  most  efifectively  revealed  the  bru- 
tidly  despotic  character  of  the  Omsk  government, 
so  mendaciously  praised  by  its  partisans  in  this 
country  as  an  experiment  in  pure  democracy. 

The  New  Republic  made  another  valuable  con- 
tribution to  an  understanding  of  the  Russian  prob- 
lem by  publishing  an  extennve  analysis  of  the 

fiolicy  followed  by  the  New  York  Times  in  hand- 
ing Russian  news.  While  it  would  require  a  work 
of  encyclopedic  proportions  to  correct  all  the  pre- 
varications and  inaccurate  reports  about  Russia 
which  have  appeared  in  this  newspaper.  The  New 
Republu^a  supplement  performed  a  useful  service 
in  showing  how  completely  the  news  columns  of 
The  Times  have  been  biased  and  colored  by  its  edi- 
torial viewpoint.  The  policy  of  The  Times  has  been 
imitated,  in  this  respect,  by  the  great  majority  of 
American  papers.  The  Springfield  Republican^ 
The  Chicago  Daily  News,  The  New  York  American, 
the  New  York  Globe  and  a  few  radical  journals 
stand  out  as  honorable  exceptions.  Apparently 
The  New  Republicts  searching  critique  stirred  the 
slumbering  conscience  of  The  Times:  for  since  it 
was  publiuied  The  Times  has  carried  as  prominent 
features  the  fair  and  interesting  comments  of  Mr. 
Gg  Weill  and  Uis-  Clare  Sheridan,  even  if  it  did 


attempt  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  Mr.  Wells*  testi- 
mony by  invoking  the  ponderous  wit  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Jones  and  new  misrepresentations  by  Mr.  Spargo. 

The  New  Republics  last  and  most  significant 
joumaliBtic  achievement,  as  regards  Russia,  is  its 
publication  of  the  articles  of  Mr.  H.  N.  BrailsfordL 
Mr.  Brailsford  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
all  the  other  forogn  observers  of  Soviet  Russia 
who  have  set  down  their  observations  in  English. 
His  technique  of  investigation  is  well  nigh  perfect. 
His  articles  are  crammed  with  minute  details  of 
Russian  life  in  town  and  country.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  fully  capable  of  comprehending  die 
Revolution  in  its  broader  aspects.  He  never  com- 
mits the  unpardonably  stupid  and  unfair  blunder 
of  judging  present  conditions  in  Russia  by  English 
or  American  standards.  Using  the  only  approxi- 
mately reasonable  basis  of  comparison,  the  condi- 
tion of  C^tral  Europe  after  the  armistice,  he  as- 
serts that  there  is  less  suffering  from  malnutrition 
in  Russia  than  in  Germany  and  Austria;  although 
the  latter  countries,  during  the  last  eighteen  moidhs, 
have  not  been  harassed  by  blockade  and  subsidized 
civil  war.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  bias  or  propa- 
ganda in  Brailsford's  writings;  he  presents  a  view 
of  modem  Soviet  Russia  that  combines  accuracy 
and  impartiality  with  sympathy  and  discernment. 
More  of  the  "truth  about  Russia"  (a  phrase  often 
advertised  but  seldom  realized)  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Brailsford's  account  than  in  anything  that  has 
yet  apjpeared  in  English.  It  is  certainly  significant 
that  Mr.  Brailsford,  easily  one  of  the  brat  reporters, 
economists  and  historical  students  who  have  en- 
'tered  Soviet  Russia,  should  have  come  back  with 
such  favorable  impressions.  The  first  of  Mr.  Brails- 
ford*5  six  articles  appeared  in  the  New  Re- 
public  of  November  24;  anyone  who  wishes  to 
gain  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  going  on  in  Rus- 
sia today  should  read  them  all. 

Before  it  eschewed  politics  and  devoted  itself  ex- 
clusively to  arts  and  letters.  The  Dial  printed  a 
number  of  interesting  articles  about  Russia,  includ- 
ing **A  Voice  Out  of  Russia'*,  by  Professor  G.  V. 
Lomonossov,  who  is  now  in  charge' of  tibe  task  of 
reconstructing  the  Russian  railway  system.  The 
Liberator  may  also  be  referred  to  for  useful  ma- 
terial, including  correspondence  from  John  Reed, 
and  articles  by  Albert  Rhys  Williams,  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Tobinson,  and  others.  For  those  who  read 
Russian  a  number  of  nugazines  and  newspapers 
which  have  arrived  in  this  country  from  Russia  are 
available  in  the  Slavonic  Department  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

So,  by  piercing  together,  comparing  and  coirelat- 
ing  the  testimony  which  already  exists  in  English,  it 
is  possible  to  attain  a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of 
the  various  stages  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Of 
course  there  are  gaps  in  our  knowledge,  which  can 
only  be  filled  by  freer  communication,  or  perhaps 
by  actual  observation.  But  the  books,  pamphlets  and 
articles  mentioned  in  this  bibliography  provide 
abundant  raw  material  from  which  to  shape  a  rea- 
soned, well  informed  judgment  of  the  aims,  ideals 
and  achievements  of  the  Russian  Soviet  R^uUicx 
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r^VERYWHERE  in  the  world  the  nations  are  pre- 
^  paring  for  trade  with  Soviet  Russia,  and  every- 
where little  ZEwkedbift  devices  are  being  set  in  mo- 
lion  to  prevent  the  exchanges  from  b^inaing  on  a 
scale  that  would  be  commensurate  with  the  great 
object  pursued — the  best  interest  of  the  populations 
of  all  the  countries  of  the  world.  Norway  discus- 
ses a  draft  agreement  for  trade  relations  with  Soviet 
Rossia,  but  suddenly  discovers  that  she  cannot  con- 
tinoe  dw  n^otiations,  and  Litvinov  leaves  Christi< 
ania.  German  inanufacturers  are  about  to  sell  a 
taige  order  of  locomotives  to  Professor  Lomonos- 
sov.  Purchasing  Agent  for  railroad  material,  but 
sudUoily  receive  orders  from  somewhere  that  they 
had  better  find  the  objections  as  to  prospects  of  pay- 
ment a  suflicient  bar  to  further  pursuit  of  the  Rus- 
sian market  English  statesmen  seriously  take  up 
witfi  Soviet  Russian  rq>resentative8  a  draft  agree- 
ment for  Gommorcial  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  and  meanwhile,  even  after  probably  sign- 
ing  the  document  themselves,  continue  in  the  most 
obstinate  manner  to  aid  in  every  way  in  rendering  it 
difficult  for  other  governments  or  financial  interests 
to  drive  similar  bargains  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Evea  with  the  United  States,  which  many 
persons  had  thought  would  be  the  first  country  to 
take  up  trade  relations  with  Soviet  Russia,  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  exchanges  has  been  proceed- 
ii^  with  much  slowness.  But  there  has  been  some 
trade  already  between  the  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia, and  Mr.  J.  B.  Lewis,  in  an  interesting  article 
on  the  subject  in  the  New  York  Globe  of  December 
22,  1920,  has  this  to  say  aboot  the  sales  that  have 
taken  place: 

"Hie  American  attitude,  annonnced  bf  Secretary  of  State 
Colby  in  hb  note  to  Italy  on  Augtist  10,  aa  Iwing  opposed 
to  xecognition  of  the  Bolsiterik  Govenunent,  but  in  no  way 
antafmuatio  to  trading  by  private  enterprise  with  Roaria, 
ia  neither  modified  nor  expanded  by  the  action,*  which  ia 
takm  merely  to  facilitate  oommerce  or  exchange  tranaae- 
tlens.  In  the  exdmnge  market,  the  annotmcement  did  not 
cren  prodoce  qnotations  on  the  dormant  ruble. 

It  goes  without  saying,  however,  that,  in  the  interim 
atoce  the  American  attitude  waa  defined  by  Mr.  Colby, 
there  has  been  some  new  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  Thia  has  not  been  large  and  was  under- 
taken by  American  dealers  with  trepidation,  since  Mr. 
Cdby  liad  empliasized  tliat  such  transactions  were  at  the 
risk  of  the  trader,  bat  smiu  of  these  deals  MipBiently  hare 

been  ao  aoceeaaftl  as  to  inapirs  the  State  Oapartmrnt  to 
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make  it  specifically  known  that  there  waa  no  aaual  hamptv 
upon  barter  with  Rossis.  What  trading  thm  haa  bora 
haa  gone  throng  Scandinavia,  snd  aome  of  it  baa  been 
cobred  by  the  indirect  ayatem  of  oonaigiuneDt  to  Stockholm 
or  Reval  and  reconsignment  to  the  Soviet  dealers.** 


1^'R.  LEWIS*  article,  quoted  above,  is  rather  in- 
^^■^  teresting  also  in  what  it  says  of  the  attitude 
of  Italy.  It  is  true  that  Italy  has  not  much  to  send  to 
Soviet  Russia,  and  that  England,  in  her  possible 
eagerness  to  gobble  up  all  of  the  Russian  market 
for  herself,  would  probably  even  go  so  far  aa  to 
cut  Italy  off  from  coal  and  iron  (of  which  Italy 
has  none),  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  becoming 
too  active  a  rival  in  the  race  to  be  Russia's  pur- 
veyor of  manufactured  products.  Italy,  by  the  way, 
has  an  economic  and  industrial  capacity  that  may 
be  of  great  value  to  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  underestimate  her  productive  capacity,  just  as 
it  was  a  mistake,  and  still  is  a  mistake  to  keep  on 
rehashing  the  old  Menshevik  ai^^ment  that  Rus- 
sia's industrial  development  has  not  proceeded  to 
the  point  where  it  would  be  possible  to  nationalize 
the  industries  and  introduce  a  Socialist  economy. 
Italy,  like  Ruasia,  was  both  ruined  and  stimulated 
by  the  world  war.  Industrial  establishments  were 
developed  in  both  countries  during  the  war  that 
far  exceeded  anything  they  had  had  bdtore^  and  in 
many  ways  the  new  enterprises  were  of  emotion- 
ally laige  and  efficient  nature  since  they  were  es- 
tablished and  expanded,  in  the  respective  countries, 
by  the  ablest  Allied  experts  and  engineers,  with 
the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  military  power  of  the 
two  countries  for  immediate  use  in  the  Great  War. 
In  the  case  of  Italy,  vdiich  depends  more  on  foreign 
raw  materials  than  any  othn  coimtry  in  Europe, 
the  advantages  of  an  adjustment  to  the  Russian 
condition,  which  is  just  the  opposite,  are  of  course 
apparent  Italy,  whether,  as  Mr.  Lewis  suggests, 
she  is  actuated  by  her  Soviet  sympathizers  or  not, 
is  bound  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  for- 
eign trade  of  Soviet  Russia. 


C  WEDEN  is  to  have  another  opportunity  to  nego- 
tiate  for  Soviet  Russian  foreign  trade.  Profes- 
sor G.  V.  Lomonossov  arrived  in  Stockholm  on  Sat- 
urday, November  20,  having  come  from  Moscow, 
via  Reval.  He  was  accompanied  by  five  prominent 
technical  experts:  the  railroad  engineers  Filipov, 
Romanov,  Professor  Vladimir  Frame,  Lavrov,  and 
Postnikov.  Two  of  the  lattn  are  to  remain  in 
Sweden  widi  Professor  Lomonossov,  to  purchase 
locomotives  and  rolling  stock  in  Sweden,  while  the 
remaining  three  have  gone  on  to  Berlin  in  order  to 
supervise  the  execution  of  the  contracts  for  the  de- 
livery of  similar  material  by  German  shops  whidi 
have  signed  such  contracts.  To  pay  for  these  de- 
liveries. Professor  Lomonossov  brought  to  Sweden 
with  him  twenty  tons  of  gold,  on  two  small  steamers 
diartered  for  Uie  purpose.  Later  payments  would 
be  made  with  further  consignments  of  gold,  as  well 
as  of  lumber  and  naphtha.  In  an  interview  giv«i 
by  Professor  Lomonossov  to  a  correspondent,  ahoiU 
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ly  after  his  arriral  in  Stockholm  (PolUiken,  No- 
vember 23,  1920),  the  Professor  said: 

"But  the  deliveries  iotUcated  by  us  will  depend  entirely 
on  a  faTorable  comae  of  the'  negotiations  frith  the  Swe- 
dish Gorcnunent  on  the  wbject  of  the  pcawHinel  of  the 
Rossian  Trade  Dalegati<ui. 

"These  negotiationB  between  the  Governments  of  Sweden 
and  Russia  have  not  a  poUtieal  t^iaracter.  Like  any  other 
bnainass  enterprise,  however,  the  Soviet  Government  cannot 
send  sach  great  quantities  of  material  to  foreign  countries 
without  liaving  an  adequate  commercial  apparatus  in  those 
countries,  and  chteSy,  persons  who  have  its  complete  con- 
fidence." , 

The  Stockhohn  office  of  Rosta  (Official  Russian 
Telegraph  Agency)  mentions  in  this  connection  the 
reports  from  London  to  the  effect  that  Protessor 
LomonoeaOT^s  gold  is  not  pure,  and  again  denies 
these  reports.  When  the  gold  was  shipped  at  Reval, 
the  Rosta  correspondent  in  that  city  had  an  inter- 
veiw  with  Gavrilov,  Chief  of  the  Gol)3  Section  of 
the  People's  Bank  of  Soviet  Russia,  who  explained 
that  when  the  ingots  Were  made  for  the  Siberian 
Bank,  in  Kolchak'a  regi^ntt,  0^  per  cent  of  bismuth 
was  added  to  make  the  gold  more  workable,  the 
necessary  tools  for  su^  work  being  lacking;  not 
25  per  cent,  as  was  reported  in  the  newspapers. 

"This  insignificant  admixture  of  bismuth  made  the  gold 
brittle,  but  did  not  in  any  way  diminish  its  value.  The 
iUlies  found  it  perfectly  poerible  to  'receive  it  from  Kol- 
chak,  but  as  soon  as  it  passed  to  the  Soviet  Government, 
cries  began  to  be  raised  over  its  '25  per  cent'  of  bismuth, 
idbich,  as  we  have  aaMyia-^n  outrageous  invention. 

"Eifually  untrue  is  the  rumor,  spread  by  a  number  of 
newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  Soviet  Russia's  orders  of 
locomotives  in  Gennany  have  stranded.  We  have  our> 
selves  seen  piovirions  of  the  Q>uncil  of  People's  Commia- 
san,  proving  the  contraiy  to  be  the  fact,  nunely,  that  the 
foreign  orders  for  1,300  locomotives  are  fully  covered,  and 
that  payment  for  tliem  by  Russia  is  absolutely  secured." 

•  »  « 

PROFESSOR  LOMONOSSOV  had  spent  ten  days 
in  Moscow  before  his  departure  from  that 
city  for  Reval  and  Stockholm.  He  was  in  Mos- 
cow while  Mrs.  Clare  Sheridan  was  modeling  busts, 
and  left  the  city  on  the  same  train  with  her  (No- 
vember 5).  Concerning  general  and  other  condi- 
tions in  Russia,  Professor  Lomonossov  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say: 

"A  poor  crop  has  hit  the  central  and  southeastern  por- 
tions of  Russia,  but  the  fuel  question,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  incomparably  more  fully  met  than  last  year.  The  rail- 
roads are  provided  with  naphtha,  and  wood,  which  was 
used  for  the  railroads  last  winter,  is  being  used  now  for 
the  warming  of  houses  only.  All  dwelling-rooms  in  Mos- 
cow are  now- heated. 

"The  crushinc  of  Wrangel,  which  had  already  been  ac- 
complished iriiue  I  was  in  Rnsna,  opens  up  altogether  new 
pmpectives.  There  is  no  longer  any  such  thing  as  a 
^Phite*  Rus^. — It  must  be  assumed  that  simultaneoiinly 
whh  tho  inauguration  of  a  new  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  March,  1921,  commercial  relations  between  thit 
country  and  Soviet  Russia  will  be  resumed.  This  fact 
change  the  entire  economic  situation  of  Russia. — To  spealc 
of  economic  banlcmptcy  in  Russia,  as  is  done  by  a  portion 
of  the  press,  is  silly,  for  Russia's  natural  resources,  her 
minerals,  for  instance,  are  inexhaustible.  Soviet  Russia's 
apparatus  for  foreign  trade  is  improving  day  by  day,  and 
I  am  eonvineed  that  it  will  soon  be  aa  great  a  cause  for 
pride  in  Soviet  Rnsda  aa  is  already  the  Red  Army,  the 
world's  first  Sooialiat  Anny. 

'The  reports  spread  in  the  foreipm  press,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Red  tcoopt  crossed  the  Bey  of  S!TB»I)  9vpr  the  icf ,  are 
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absolntely  untrue,  tor  the  temperature  in  the  Crimea  is  at 
present  20"  Centigrade  (about  64°  Fahrenheit).  Our  troops 
waded  across  the  Bay,  sometimes  up  to  their  necks  in  the 
water,  and  some  of  them  even  had  to  swim.  This  Imoie 
feat  will  go  down  aa  a  landmark  in  the  annals  of  war.** 

•  tt  • 

I^NGLAND  has  or  has  not  signed  the  Draft  Agree- 
ment  on  Trade  with  Russia,  of  which  the  read- 
er will  find  an  older  and  approxinfate  version  in 
^is  issue  of  Soviet  Russia.  It  looks,  however,  as 
if  she  had.  Even  the  Neto  York  Twies,  in  its  edi- 
torial, 'Trading  With  Russia"  ((December  22) 
while  retaining  the  original  aloofness  from  the  idea 
of  a  complete  plimge  into  the  new  trade,  has  al- 
ready made  great  concessions  in  "spirit".  Except 
in  mind,  however,  she  is  still  pure.  English  news- 
papers are  far  more  open,  however,  in  admitting 
,lhe  extent  to  which  matters  have  gone  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia.  We  regret  papers  are  coming  so 
slowly  from  England  just  now,  but  the  following 
little  notes  will  show  the  reader  how  much  more 
realistically  the  English  press  tak^  the  thing  than 
does  the  American  press: 

1.  **Trade  With  Russia"  (London  Correspond- 
race — dated  December  5— of  the  Hfon^ester  Guar- 
dian,  December  6) : 

I  understand  that  the  reply  from  the  Soviet  Government 
to  the  trade  agreement  passed  by  the  government  and  tele- 
graphed to  Moscow  has  now  been  received.  It  must  neces. 
sarily  consist  of  commentary  on  the  wording  of  the  draft, 
and  will  probaUy  include  some  auggestioni  for  amendment 
in  detail. 

All  the  main  principles  of  the  agraemrat  have,  of  course, 
already  been  accepted  by  the  two  Governments  in  the  ex- 
(^ange  of  Notes  at  the  beginning  of  last  July. 

2.  **The  Russian  Reply"  (Lom^  Correspond- 
ence— dated  December  8,  of  the  i^mdiester  Guar' 

dian,  December  9) :        '  . 

There  have  been  rumors  of  senous  difEcuIties  raised  by 
the  Russian  Government  against  the  draft  trade  agree- 
ment submitted  to  them.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  true,,  however,  that  the  Russian  Govemm^it  finds  cer- 
tain difficullies  in  the  agreement  as  presented. 
"'For  one  thing,  tliere  is  the  political  preamble  to  the 
agreement,  which  has  been  added  since  the  original  draft 
and  which  the  Rosnans  regard  as  going  beyond  the  prin- 
riples  agreed  to  in  the  exchange  of  Notes  on  June  3  and 
July  7.  Probably  the  question  is  purely  one  of  expression 
and  interpretation,  and  in  that  case  it  diould  cause  no 
prolonged  difficulty.  The  political  provisions,  of  course, 
are  those  relating  to  propaganda  and  hostile  action. 

Another  point  upon  which  the  Russians  wish  to  be  re- 
assured is  -what  is  to  happen  to  any  gold  that  they  may 
deposit  here  to  get  trade  started.  As  the  law  and  tlie 
regulations  stand  at  present  it  is  easy  to  bring  gold  into 
this  country,  but  forbidden  to  send  it  ont.  Here  U  is  only 
exchangeable  for  sterling  at  par,  and  as  the  one-pound 
note  is  only  worth  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings  reck- 
oned by  the  world  market  price  of  gold,  this  means  that 
any  gold  deposited  here  under  the  restrictions  would  at 
once  drop  20  per  cent  or  more  in  value.  This  is  not  a 
very  important  point,  because,  as  I  have  already  suted, 
the  Government  are  quite  are  aware  of  it.  and  can  easily 
provide  for  it  by  Order  in  Council.  As  it  happens,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  provided  for  in  the  agreement,  and  naturally 
the  Ruttians  desire  that  it  should  be  provided  for. 

They  do  not  intend,  of  course,  to  conduct  tbric  trade 
by  cash  payments  in  gold.  They  only  intend  to  deposit 
gold  aa  security  until  the  return  trade  in  goods  comes 
through  to  balance  their  purchases.  The  gold,  however, 
19  important  aa  a  means  of  setting  the  wheels  of  trade. 
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I.    Electrical  Power  SUtifm  I>estroyed  by  I>enUclii 

The  aUtion  is  at  Sarepta  (near  TMriUyn).  A  separate  djmamite  charge  was  exploded 
under  each  generatiof  nnit.  The  reaaltiiig  deftroctiOD  ia  quite  complete.  Note  the  •tcun 
cyliader  bloini  np  from  witUn. 


Destruction  and  Reconstruction  in  Soviet  Russia 

Professor  Lomonossov,  who  was  formerly  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Gcvern- 
ment  Bureau  in  New  York,  and  who  has  recently  again  arrived  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  where  he  will  attempt  to  open  up  commercial  relations  between  Soviet 
Russia. and  that  country,  has  just  sent  us  the  seven  photographs  with  which  this 
illustrated  supplement  begins.  They  illustrate  better  than  words  the  way  in 
which  Denikin  has  tried  to  cripple  transportation  and  industry  in  his  native 
country.  The  other  pictures  show  important  statesmen  in  Soviet  Russia,  as  well 
as  social  welfare  activities  in  Soviet  Russia. 

Sortn  BvHu.  VoL  IV,  MOb  1  .  t 
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III.    "l64-\('rst"  ItrlclKf 

This  bridKc  on  the  TsAritsyn-Tikhorrtskaya  Line  lilu^ii  ui>  by  X)i^iiikiii.    The  tcinpoiary  Soviet  struc- 

ture to  replace  it  appears  ia  the  backsround. 

SovitT  Russia,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1 
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IV.     "281-^1^1"  Brid^' 

On  the  Twirit<ivii-Tiklnirctsk;iya  I. int.  The  (iriniiinl  sijuiis  witc  quite  C'lmplctely  wrecked,  but  sttel  (girders 
ami  woiiili-ii  lieams.  aiili-il  \ty  tlic  »rijiiii:tl  stiiiio  iiiers,  havL-  eiiublcit  the  Soviet  engineers  to  put  up  a  serviceable 
■•uli^tiiule.    Note  tlu-  temporiiry  ]iicrg  nf  wiitid. 


V.     ";121-V«'rst'*  Bi'idsf 

Another  scene  of  .leslrin:tinti  iiin^lc  l>y  ]>.'iill<iti  on  tlu-  T^.iritsyn-Tikhnrelskay.n  Line.  Tie  was  particularly 
efficient  in  crippIinK  bridm-s  al<mK  this  r;iiliu:iil,  Bui  lure  ac.iin  the  reiuiiants  o(  the  uritfiiial  structure  have 
been  made  use  id  in  the  new  temporary  bridge. 

EussiA,  Vol.  IV.  No.  1 
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VI.    The  Sulakskl  Bridfo 
Another  ateel  truM  bridge  destrojred  by  Denikin.    The  provisional  Soviet  itntctare,  bnih  on  wooden  piect, 
nIreadT  in  uk.    Not  far  from  Rostov -oo -Don. 


VII.    On  the  Ltiic  from  Rostov  to  VIndtkavkaz 
Thii  itonc  bridRc  is  296  versts  from  Rostov.    The  photograph  was  taken   April    18.    1920.   by  ProfcMor 
t>oinonouov,  who  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  destruclton  wrought  by  Denikin.     Rostov  had  been  evacu- 
ated  hr  couater-rcvolntionists  •  short  time  before. 

Sonn  EoMiA,  VoL  IV,  No.  1 
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Vlll.  RfazfuioT 

This  prominent  exeentive  of  tht  tnde  oniony  who  ms  one  of  the  officials  of  thit  orguiixation  in  London,  before 
Ksmener  ma  Mot  to  England,  to  represent  the  Soriet  Government,  is  here  shown  on  an  official  errand,  leaving  his 
automobile. 


IX.   A  Class  In  Free-Hand  Drawing 
Readers  of  Soviet  Russia  know  how  much  work  is  being  done  by  the  Soviet  Government  •o  inculcate  a  love  of 
art  and  the  ability  of  artistic  expressioti  in  the  people  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Sonsf  Bmu*.        IV.  No.  1 
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X.   A  Kindergarten  Class 
Evidently  the  children  have  just  been  supplied  with  new  toys. 


7:    '^f    -ir  * 


-A 


XI.   A  Rfadinc  CIm  Io 

The  workers  have  gathered  in  rmc  of  the  many  handsome  apartments  nn  tlic  Isle  of  Rest  (fornicfly  Kantenny 
Ostrov),  near  Petrosrad,  which  is  the  new  recreation  home  for  Petrograd  workers.  Other  pictures  from  this  island 
will  be  fonnd  in  oar  Third  Anniversiry  Ime  CNovemher  6,  1920). 

Soviet  Rossia.  VoL  IV.  No.  I 
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XH.    A.  A.  Yoffc 

Former   Soviet   representative   at    Brriilt,  head  ol 
Sdviet  (IrleKatinns  to  make  peace  with  Eiithotiia, 
later  with  I'ulaint. 
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XV.   IbuslMi  Workers  In  OoncreaB 
A  Groop  of  Delcsttes  to  the  Fifth  All-RtUBU  CongrcM  of  Soriets. 


XVI.  MarjraloT 

The  Comnund&nt  of  the  Hoacow  Militarj  Diatrict  is  conducting  an  infection  of  new  recruits  on  the 
Red  Sqnarc,  Uomow.   The  Cbareh  of  St.  Buil  U  oeen  in  the  baekBround. 


Sovin  Ruam.  VoL  IV,  No.  I 
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ravohring,  and  It  mut  be  iMble  at  tbe  world  market  price 
of  Bold.  "  ■         •      '  '  , 

A  third  poiirt  of  ctitieiam  ^neenM  the  reoogahiMi  of 
private  dma.  Aa  the  amtmtnt  stands  the  Rtuuan  Gov- 
enuneat  mem  to  tbmfc  uat  it  pats  upon  ihem  the  reapon- 
aUulhy  for  the  debts  of  waj  Rnaaiaii  private  debtor  what- 
ever. That,  of  cotme,  i»  an  anlimhed  liability  wldcfa  I 
am  sora  tbe  drafters  of  dM.agrepmen^  did  not  .intend  to  ask 
Rnsflia  to  aaaame.  To  take  an  absord  tease,  it  would  be 
ridiculoas  to  ask  the  Ruaaian  Goverament  to  aanime  re- 
■ponaibility  for  jswelry  obtained  on  credit  by  aoue  Rnaaian 
lady  from  a  Paris  firm. 

All  these  points,  aa  far  as  I  can  jadge,  are  matters  of 
the  font  of  the  contract— that  is,  of  the  Mtact  drafting  of 
the  agreemeiit,  Thertf  is  no  reason  to  snppMo  that  they 
wiU  canaa  any  dificulty  or  any  loog  delay. 


VX^E  have  received  tbe  following  undated  let- 
~  ter,  contained  in  an  envelope  postmarked 
"Bennington,  Vt^  December  20,  I920r   The  sig- 
nature "John  Spargo"  is  typewritten: 
To  the  Editor     Sovibt  Russu: 

Sir. — I  note  yoor  editorial  cooiment,  in  the  mirrent  iiaue 
ei  Scmn  Russia,  upoa  mj  articles  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  reply'  to  H.  0.  Wella.  Presumably,  aa  a  good 
Bolshevist,  yon  have  bo  r^rd  tot  -tach  a  purely  "boargeoia 
rirttie**  o  ordinary  honesty  towud  your  opponeots.  he 
order  to  keep  tbe  record  dear,  however,  1  de«re  to  diteet 
your  attention  to  two  tacts.    They  are: 

1.  In  quoting  from  Dr.  Goldschmidt  (and  not  from 
SovncT  Russia,  by  tbe  way)  I  suppressed  nothing  which 
yld  have  modified  the  passages  quoted,  and  did  not. 
iherefore,  misrepresent  the  author  in  any  partioular.  As 
I  nude^  perfectly  plain  in  my  article,  I  quoted  Dr.  Gold- 
achmidt'a  positive  statement  as  to  condKions  because  they 
confirmed  certain  accounts  given  by  Wdla  and  did  not 
correspond  with  very  differmit  statements  made  by  Brails- 
fwd.  I  did  not  say,  nor  did  I  intimate  in  any  manner,  that 
I  conridered  the  extract  "particularly  damaging  to  the 
Russian  experiment  in  Communism.**  Your  su^estion  that 
1  was  guilty  of  misrepnssentation  by  tearing  text  from  con- 
text is,  theieftwB,  wholly,  unfoimded. 

2.  I  have  not  aeen  tbe  review  by  Harold  Kellock  to 
abich  yoa  refer.  Periiapa  the  reason  why  1  do  not  waste 
my  time  reading  vdut  Uiat  gwtlemao  writes  will  he  ap- 
parent to  you  when  I  aay  dut,  far  from  baring  "quoted" 
Antonelli  in  auch  a  manner  as  to  misrepresent  him,  as  Mr. 
KdhM^  is  said  by  yoa  to  have  charged.  I  have  never 
quoted  AntoneDI,  in  any  manner,  fairly  or  unfairly,  di- 
rectly or  indiraMly,  fa  any  bode  of  mine,  llie  state- 
Bwnt  ia  a  lie. 

Very  tnily  ywa, 

John  Sparco. 
As  for  point  1,  our  original  statonent  (SOVIET 
RnssiA,  Vol.  in.  No,  25).  is  not  incorrect. 
As  to  point  2,  Mr.  Spargo  is  right  in  saying 
he  did  not  quote  Antonelli.  and  that  the  review  by 
Mr.  Kellodc  could  not  therefore  have  been  a  re^ 
view  of  a  book  by  Mr.  Spargo.  In  The  Freeman 
for  September  8,  1920,  Mr.  Kellock  treated,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Rnssian  Contradictions'*,  a  hook  by 
Mr.  Wniiam  English  Walling:  Sovietism,  t«^|ether 
with  a  nmnber  ot  other  books  on  Rnssia.  We  natur- 
ally find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  au- 
thors of  the  many  ill-informed  books  written  alwut 
Soviet  Russia,  bat  assure  Mr.  Spargo  that  we  should 
not.  if  our  nemory  had  not  been  at  fauH.  have 
assigned  to  him  errors  that  were  really  Mr.  Wal- 
ling's. 


By  the  Kremlin  Wall 


To  John  Reed 

**So.  this  is  dw  place!  ^. 
A  simple  plot — 
Common  earth 

And  graves  mode  with  iron  shovds^ 
And  here  they  rest  .  . 

^Bnt  who  is  he  that  walks  like  a  king  by  day?* 

"Be  silent,  comrade, 
Let  us  see  his  face." 

''Has  he  come  to  rejoice 
Where  ihey  Bleep?*<— 

"Death  by  the  Kremlm  Wall!  .  .  . 
Now  I  buiold  him  iramaalced!** 

"And  we  thou^t  him  sour  and  Anh, 
Ugly  and  bloodless  and  grim, 
Hallow-eyed,  fearful,  morose  f** 

"We  never  knew  him  before — 
But  this  is  the  Kremlin  Wall.** 

"He  has  changed  his  somfare  rohe — 
How  proudly  he  holds  his  head. 
No  more  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 
True,  it's  the  Kremlin  Wall: 
He  may  show  himself  here  as  he  is — 
What  a  kingdom  is  his  by  this  Wallj" 

"I'm  thinking,  comrade. 
Here  to  lie  at  last 
Beneath  this  common  earth 
,And  simple  wreaths! — ** 

'"Wiat  is  a  wreath  but  a  wreath 

Made  with  mechanical  fingers 
Where  men  hare  died  before. 
But  here  it's  a  different  thing: 
Twined  with  fragrance  and  love* 
Kissed  with  burning  lips, 
Kept  fresh  with  tears — 
A  nation's  and  a  world*8.** 

"Comrade,  here  to  lie  at  last!  .  .  . 
You  and  I  and  He,  the  Silent  One, 
The  red-robed  king — ** 

"Do  not  stop;  we  ere  imworthv. 
We  who  live. 

Walk  softly,  hold  your  breath. 
Each  grain  of  dust  is  a  God." 


Nem  artide  by  Dr.  GcUscIunidt  in  next  weeVj  Usue  of 
Sana  Russia. 


/lather  mformatten  w  «•  pretMt  fwom  the  people 
of  the  Samdmmim  amntries  agatiut  being  uted  m 
Ataed  cmnon-fodder  in  the  ioonter-revolutionarr 

w.  ha$  just  reached  ut,  and  vdU  be  included  in  the 

"fttf  ume  of  Soviet  Russia. 
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The  Educational  Work  of  Soviet  Russia 

{An  Interview  WUh  IjmaeAarsky) 
By  W.  HcLaihb 


OMRADE  LUNACHARSKY  received  us  in  his 
office  in  one  of  the  Kremlin  buildings,  a  build* 
ing  that  at  one  time  was  a  club  for  army  officers. 
He  bade  us  welcome  and  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
our  interest  in  the  endeavors  being  made  by  Soviet 
Russia  in  the  domain  of  education. 

''Our  first  task,"  be  began,  **wa8  the  liquidation 
of  illiteracy.  Under  the  old  r^ime  only  ten  per 
cent  of  the  population  were  literate,  and  by  literate 
I  mean  able  to  read  and  write.  We  had  before  us 
a  tremendous  problem  which  had  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  systematic  fashion,  if  important  results  were 
to  be  obtained.  We  be«an  in  earnest,  about  the 
b^inning  of  the  year,  when  we  sq>arated  the  liter- 
ates from  the  illiterates,  and  insisted  upon  compell; 
ing  attendance  at  the  elemraitary  schools.  The 
literates  were  mobilized  and  given  a  rapid  course 
of  instruction  in  teaching  methods,  based  upon 
the  American  system  of  teaching  from  words  rather 
than  by  means  of  formal  grammar.  Afterwards, 
these  new  teachers  were  given  groups  to  teach. 

"All  literates  have  heoL  called  upon  to  attend 
evening  sdiools  for  two  months. 

"By  these  methods,  it  is  hoped  that  within  three 
years,  illiteracy  will  have  been  completely  abol- 
ished. There  have  been  certain  important  results 
already.  For  example,  Petrograd,  before  the  war, 
had  a  population  of  1,600,000  widi  about  half-a< 
million  illiterates,  now,  with  a  populiAion  of  be- 
tween 800,000  and  900,000  there  are  no  illiterates; 
Moscow  had  a  million  illiterates  before  and  now 
has  none.  In  the  fleet,  there  were  25  per  cent  il- 
literates,  and  in  the  army  there  were  but  15  per 
cent  literates,  but  now  in  the  combined  services 
there  are  only  about  five  to  ten  per  cent  who  cannot 
read  and  vrrite. 

**HoweTer  important  it  may  be  to  give  to  adults 
some  of  the  rudiments  of  education,  the  most  im- 
portant work  is,  of  course,  that  of  educating  the 
children.  We  do  not  provide  educational  facilities 
for  children  under  three  years  of  age,  but  pay 
jspecial  attention  to  those  from  three  to  eight,  who 
{come  within  our  first  educational  category.  Under 
die  old  system,  there  were  practically  no  schools 
for  children  of  these  ages,  exc^t  a  few  kindergar- 
tens for  rich  childrm,  and  a  few  charity  schools 
for  poor  ones.  Within  the  last  two  years  we  have 
organized  and  maintained  200,000  of  these  schools, 
and  have  taken  over  all  the  old  places.  For  all 
these  schools  we  required  a  great  number  of  new 
teachers,  and  as  our  methods  of  teaching  were  not 
the  same  aa  die  old  methods,  it  sometimes  m«mt 
that  those  who  had  formerly  .been  teachers  were  not 
as  good  as  our  new  teachers  taken  from  the  work- 
ing-class intelligentsia.  The  latter  are  whole>hearted 
in  their  work,  and  they  are  free  from  the  old  pro* 
fessional  prejudices. 

**All  education  is  free  and  nationalized.  There 


are  no  private  educational  establishmente.  Hie) 
state  educates  and  maintains  the  children,  provid-/ 
ing  breakfast,  dinno-,  cloth  for  clothing,  bootsj 
books,  etc.  Not  all  is  done  that  we  wish  to  do  be- 
cause of  the  desperate  position  we  are  in,  but  food 
— difficult  though  it  is  to  obtain — is  provided.  The 
supply  of  clothing,  eto.,  is  not  so  satinactory.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  we  have  provided  18,000,000 
yards  of  cloth  and  9,000,000  pairs  of  boots,  but  as 
there  are  10,000,000  children  it  is  obvious  that  we 
are  not  doing  ^ough.  Even  our  present  work 
must  end  if  me  wars  continue.  We  are  terribly 
short  of  appliances  for  physical  culture  and  for 
the  ordinary  educational  work.  We  can  only  sup- 
ply one  pen  point  for  every  150  children,  one  pen- 
cil for  me  same  number,  and  one  exerdse  book 
for  every  two  pupils.  The  situation  is  really  des- 
perate. We  have  several  factories  making  goods 
for  us,  but  of  course  all  these  things  used  to  be 
imported.  Now  the  demand  is  in&iitely  greats' 
and  the  supply  has  been  stopped  by  the  blodcade. 
I  do  not  know  what  we  shoU  do." 

These  last  sentences  were  spolun  with  such  sad- 
ness that  they  revealed  to  us  how  deeply  the  handi- 
caps imposed  on  educational  work  by  the  wars  and 
the  blockade  were  affecting  the  speaker. 

"In  Europe  and  America,  there  are  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Hie  instruction  provided 
in  the  first  named  leads  to  an  educational  cul-de- 
sac,  and  only  Uie  ridier  children  are  able  to  go 
further,  but  even  dieir  education  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  In  Russia  we  have  inaugurated  wha^ 
we  call  the  "Single  Labor  School**  tlvougb  which} 
all  children  must  pass.  ^  ^ 

"There  are  two  stages  in  this  school  work,  (lA 
for  those  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve,  and/ 
(2)  for  those  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  Tranendous 
exertion  has  been  neoeasary  to  put  the  scheme  into 
operation.    The  peasants  have  been  willing  and 
eager  to  help.  They  have  cut  the  wood,  and  helped 
to  build  the  new  schools,  11,000  of  which  have 
been  furnished.    There  are  still  many  for  whom 
no  schools  have  been  provided,  but  we  can  say  lhat 
60  per  cent  of  the  children  have  a  place  to  go  to, 
and  of  course  the  towns  have  accommodations  for, 
almost  all.   It  will  take  us  seven  years  to  buila 
the  real  school  buildings  that  we  have  planned. 

"Schools  suitable  for  our  secondary  scholars  are 
not  so  plentiful,  nor  are  the  general  facilities  fully 
available.  The  old  type  secondary  school  was  usu- 
ally in  the  town  area,  and  the  workere  lived  out- 
side the  towns  in  the  suburbs,  so  that  our  diildren 
are  some  distance  away  from  Uiese  places,  and  have 
not  yet  got  over  the  idea  of  associating  them  with 
snobbishness.  To  some  extent  we  are  getting 
around  this  by  means  cf  our  school  clubs,  and  it 
may  be  that  in  the  future  the  club  will  so  develop 
that  it  will  become  the  school.  At  present  our  ladk 
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of  means  forces  us  to  limit  the  entrance  of  scholars 
to  these  schools  to  those  who  are  bright  and  cap- 
able. 

**Two  ideas  run  through  our  teaching  methods. 
First,  that  the  sdiolar  shall  acquire  knowledge  by 
practice  as  well  as  by  beii^;  tau|^  and  second, 
that  thrae  shall  be  no  specialization.  Our  children 
from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  learn  by  play, 
by  excursions,  by  the  care  of  animals,  by  doing 
woodwork,  booldiinding  and  so  on.  We  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  self-reliance  and  self-aid, 
and  we  encourage  the  children  to  do  their  own 
woric  and  assist  in  the  managonrat  of  die  schools. 
By  means  of  a  system  of  orderlies,  who  work  in 
rotation  and  do  the  woric  of  the  day,  we  inculcate 
the  principles  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  civic  obli- 
gation. We  teach  diem  science  through  their  play 
and  ezperieoce, 

**In  our  secondary  schools,  we  work  upon  the 
polytechnic  method,  and  instruct  by  labor.  There 
is  no  attempt  made  to  produce  specialized  workers 
but  a  body  of  people  with  general  knowledge.  Our 
object  is  to  industrialize  education,  and  make  it  a 
part  of  our  produptive  system.  To  this  end  we 
have  established  metal  and  woodworking  shops  in 
the  schools,  and  the  scholars  are  takm  to  visit  fac- 
tories. This  attempt  is  hindered  somewhat  by  the 
backwardness  of  Russia's  economic  development, 
but  it  will  inmrove.  We  now  have  our  central 
tedmical  sdiools  with  other  schools  grouped  round 
them. 

**Our  backward  industrial  development  makes 
for  an  over-emphasis  of  the  esthetic  side  of  our 
work.  We  teach  painting,  drawing,  and  the  like, 
not  because  we  wi^  to  prodjuce  a  few  fine  painters 
but  in  order  that  children  may  be  assisted  to  illus- 
trate their  ideas.  Singing  and  music  are  taught, 
mainly  because  of  the  social  value  of  music,  and 
choirs  are  formed  to  enable  this  social  aspect  to 
work  itself  out.  In  our  primary  school  music 
classes  we  simply  arrange  concerts  and  organize 
choirs,  and  then  later,  we  pass  on  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  mnsic.  Fidl  attention  is  paid  to  the  the- 
atre, and  theatres  are  established  in  all  the  schools. 
Lessons  in  labor  are  taught  by  means  of  plays,  and 
often  the  costumes  and  scenery  for  the  play  are 
made  by  the  children. 

**0f  what  I  might  call  our  negative  reforms  the 
two  most  important  are,  (1)  education  is  entirely 
(secular,  and  (2)  there  is  no  segregation  of  dw 
nezes.  When  coeducadon  began  diere  was  a  great 
protest,  but  all  are  now  agrwd  diat  it  works  very 
successfully.* 

**A  very  important  phase  of  our  work  is  the  agri- 
cultural school.  The  old  government  did  nothing 
to  foster  agricultural  development,  but  we  have 
recognized  that  Russia's  prosperity  depends  mainly 
upon  it,  and  we  have  opened  schools  in  every  vil- 
lage. Last  autumn  we  conducted  an  intensified  edu- 
cational campaign,  and  diis  aptumn  we  intend  to 
hold  another.   Our  eq>erta  visit  the  villages  and 

'  We  Tiilted  Kboola  In  Hoacow,  Stman,  Saratov,  etc.,  and 
uked  the  tochers  how  coedttcatioo  worked  out  in  actual  prac- 
tice, and  «■  wen  tXmv  toU  tlttt  no  wx  tronblM  had  anaeii. 
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train  teachers  in  agricultural  science,  show  the 
peasants  how  to  use  farm  machinery,  and  instruct 
them  in  the  newer  methods  of  sowing  and  tending 
crops.  Last  year  thousands  attended  these  schools. 

*'Owing  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  country 
we  have  nad  to  make  some  concessions.  Children 
fourteen  years  of  age  have  to  go  to  work,  much  as 
we  r^et  it.  However,  they  choose  their  own  workJ 
and  a  spmal  Department  of  Technical  Training* 
has  been  created  to  watch  over  them.  We  have  also 
been  forced  by  facts  to  recognize  that  the  standard 
of  technical  skill  in  Russia  is  low,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  a  general  decree  will  be  issued  calling 
upon  all  workers  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty  to  attend  ev^iing  school  for  a  five>month  peri- 
od of  three  and  a  half  hours  every  evening.  Toj] 
assist  tbem  to  do  this,  the  hours  of  labor  will  bej 
reduced  from  eight  to  six.  We  are  preparing  2w 
courses  of  training  to  be  started  almost  at  once, 
although  fully  1,000  are  needed.  We  hope  to  get 
ten  per  cent  of  good  workmen  from  these  courses, 
and  they  can  instruct  others.  We  must  have  more 
engineers  because  of  the  great  need  for  intensified 
output.  Professor  Zomov  has  worked  out  a  short- 
ened course  from  which  all  non-essentials  have  been 
eliminated.  We  are  arranging  to  recall  from  the 
army  all  students  who  have  reached  an  advanced 
stage  in  their  studies,  and  we  shall  provide  main- 
tenance— housing  and  food — ^for  them.  By  au- 
tumn we  e^Kct  to  have  ready  2,900  engineers — 
using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  and  including 
railway  and  civil  engineers — and  these  will  be  as 
many  aa  would  have  1^  the  technical  schools  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

"In  our  advanced  educational  work,  we  are  meet- 
ing with  many  successes.  In  the  Unlvernty  of  Pet- 
rograd,  we  are  working  out  problems  coimected 
with  X-ray,  radium,  medicine  (particularly  stom- 
ach troubles),  photography,  mining  (in  relation  to 
the  values  of  inferior  coal),  etc.   Our  universities 
all  have  a  labor  faculty  which  every  boy  or  girl 
over  16  years  of  age  may  attend.   Of  course  many 
of  those  who  do  attend  have  not  a  sufficiently  high 
cultural  development  to  profit  by  the  r^ular  cur- 
riculum, and  so  we  have  arranged  preparatory 
courses  for  diem.    The  Karl  Marx  University  ir/ 
Moscow  has  all  its  classes  full  and  the  attendance 
is  good.    The  studrats  are  keen,  practical  people, 
anxious  to  learn  and  not  as  before  merely  anxious 
to  secure  certificates  admitting  them  to  posts.  The 
professors  say  their  work  is  happier  working  with 
this  new  material.*    We  had  to  abolish  the  olak 
faculty  of  political  economy  because  the  old  viewsi 
of  the  social  sciences  were  not  in  keeping  with  the) 
new  social  order.  We  have  a  new  department,  and  ! 
we  have  1,000  students  who  are  studying  SovieL' 
construction  and  organization.  These  workers,  will 
— after  their  one  year  course — go  back  to  dieir  own 
districts  and  become  administrators  or  woikcors  in 


*  We  visfted  this  nniveraity  and  saw  the  work  in  prosTe»> 
including  several  scicntilic  lantern-slide  lectures,  and  the  pro* 
fessors  told  us  that  the  work  vras  indeed  happier.  Aa  I  was 
at  that  time  lecturer  in  Econoniica  ud  Histonr  at  the  Scottiah 
Labor  College,  I  took  adTintasc  ol  tlM  occuion  to  addrcM  the 
MoKow  ■touota. 
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the  local  orgmizatioiu.  To  asBiat  in  this  depart- 
meat,  every  conuniasar  lectures  periodically  on  the 
woik  of  nis  departmenL  An  English  economist 
has  told  us  that  our  students  in  these  subjects  are 
better  than  those  elseidiere. 

**We  have  opened  libraries  and  reading-rooms 
everywhere,  and  a  huge  book  fimd  has  been  col- 
lected to  buy  books.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
paper,  we  are  obliged  to  concentrate  our  books  in 
these  public  institutions.  We  have  issued  poetry, 
belles  lettres  and  many  scientific  works.  Most  of 
our  good  printing  used  to  be  done  in  Germany  and 


Preparing  for  Abolidon  of  Money 

U.  Larin  makes  the  following  oomnwnt  in  Prmdm 
concerning  the  transformation  of  the  mode  of  Kfe. 

In  one  of  ita  most  recent  sessions  the  Small  Coun- 
cil of  People's  Ccanmissars,  on  the  basis  of  a  zepoit 
of  the  writer  erf  dieae  lines,  adopted  a  Tesolodotit 
and  handed  it  to  the  Great  Council,  a  resolution 
which  commissions  the  People^s  Commissar  for 
Finance  to  submit  within  one  month,  after  consult^ 
ing  with  the  proper  ofboet  of  the  Council  of  Peo- 
ples* Commissars,  proposals  for  carefully  dalnnv 


Esthonia,  and  of  course  we  cannot  import  at  pres^J***  Awrees  on  the  abolUion      imtj  Wmenls 


.  ent.  Therefore,  books  cannot  be  sold,  but  must  hi 
I  read  in  the  libraries  and  schools.* 

**I  must  really  deny  the  statement  made  \a  the 
American  Press  that  our  museums  have  been  rifled. 
Probably  the  most  Iffilliant  aspect  of  the  revo- 
lution is  the  way  in  which  the  palaces,  museums 
and  private  collections  have  been  saf^uarded.  In 


for  all  products  that  are  issued  by  the  Pecmle'a 
Commissar  for  Provisions,  to  the  workers,  employes 
and  their  families,  as  well  as  in  general  to  beanra 
of  cards  of  the  firrt  and  second  categories,  as  well 
as  for  the  abolition  of  money  payments  for  rent 
on  dwellings  of  workers,  dens  and  their  familna, 
living  in  national  or  municipal  lodgings,  and  fin- 


some  of  the  remote  country  districts  the  peasanta^^-fii!?'       f"«*  **/  "  provided  to  work- 

-  -  en  and  clerks  in  mstitutions  acoordmg  to  the  plana 
of  the  Fuel  Section..  Also  for  ^[as,  electric  current, 
telephone,  water  supply,  dramage,  etc.  At  the 
same  time,  a  commission  was  formed  in  the  Council 
of  People's  Commissars,  whica  was  Ustmeled  to 
consider  within  one  month  the  question  of  a  ctHn- 
plete  abolition  of  m<»iey  payments  (including  also 
so-called  settlements),  even  between  dbe  pioductim 
Soviet  enterprises  and  institutitms. 


thought  that  when  the  squires  had  gone  they  could 
take  the  antiques  and  other  treasures,  and  a  little 
plundering  went  on,  but  it  has  been  our  special 
pride  to  take  care  of  all  the  valuable  collections 
throughout  the  country.**  When  the  White  troops 
came  to  Gatchina,  the  oflk:er  in  chai^  called  out 
to  the  curator  of  the  museum,  "Has  it  been  plun- 
dered?'* and  the  man  took  him  inside  to  see  tapes- 
tries which  had  been  allowed  to  go  moth-eaten  in 


private  houses, 


.  but  which  after  the  revolution  had  fT^"       *«y'  ^  probably  not  later  than  January 
^ea  removed  to  the  museum  to  be  preserved.       \  ^'  *  principle,  hnportant  improve- 

Z'^'We  are  not  spending  any  time  teachmg  domestic  1™*°*  ^"       organization  of  the  or(fer  of  life  of 


V^re  of  no  use  to  us. 

**Our  preset  difficulties  make  it  hard  for  us  to 
carry  out  some  of  our  plans.  Because  of  a  shortage 
in  cotton,  for  example,  hundreds  of  textile  mills  axe 
closed  down  and  our  skilled  workers  have  gone  back 
to  the  country  where  they  will  soon  lose  meir  skill. 
The  country  is  always  dragging  us  back  to  the  old, 
and  the  town  and  the  party  are  always  working 
towards  the  new.  We  are  trying  to  keep  up  the 
level  of  skill  in  the  country  districts  by  giving  every 
encouragement  to  peasant  art,  and  have  opened 
many  new  schools  of  this  kind. 

**Yes,  we  have  a  great  work  hi  hand,  we  have 
done  much  during  our  period  of  government,  but 
we  have  an  enormous  task  before  us.  If  we  can 
get  materials,  appliances,  books,  etc.,  we  can  carry 
out  our  program,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  with- 
out the  tilings  we  need  so  much. 

**Let  me  ui  conclusion  again  insiat  upon  the  two 
main  ideas  running  through  onr  ^Single  Labor 
School  System.*  They  are,  self -aid,  and  the  indus* 

\trialisation  of  education." 

*  SoM  k«*ki  mr  b«  p«reb«Md,  aad  I  boaght  »  vaahK  Im 

b*  MiUic  boekibop  In  Pctrograd. 

**I  WM  vmtir  interMUd  wbcn  vidtiaf  the  Knmlla  to  aot* 
what  rreat  care  wu  bdot  tskca  of  the  nriou  objeta  d'uta. 

Even  the  earpeta  were  covered  with  white  covera  and  all 
the  fttrnttnre  waa  protected  in  a  nmilar  manner.  I  went  Into 
aeveraj  art  salleriei  and  muKums,  inclnding  the  famons  Tretjra- 
hom  Gall'  " 


transportation  of  all  freight,  and  of  almost  all  pas- 
sengers, provided  for  by  a  decree  approved  Augratt 
24  by  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars.  This 
would  include  fares  now  paid  by  worknn  and 
clerks  who  are  on  leave  or  are  traveling  to  dieir 
work,  to  their  schools,  to  their  oongreaaes  or  with 
Numraions  of  their  unitma. 


'  ''qAU  ddzfns  tfMr  to  wmk  have  the  ri^ 
to  em^cymeni  at  their  vocaHom.  " 

Section  11^  Azticb  II,  of  tlw  Ce<le  of  Labor  Law* 
of  th*  RaHfan  Socialiit  Fedanl  Soviet  RepoUiB. 

THE  LABOR  UWS  OF  SOVtET  RUSSIA 

Nov  odldoa,  tnuMlatad  froa  the  oSdal  Rudn 
text,  whk  «  MpplMMnt  oa  Th*  PnucOm 
lefter  la  5M<tl  JKbhI^  br  SL  KsplBB,  ef  the  Com- 
■bnrlal  of  tabor. 


tba 


tnaovovo^onieaenk, '«id  tU  was  in  parfcct'  order. 
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Echoes  of  Rasputin  in  the  North 


By  John  S.  CUBKI 


*TI  jvQ  caa*t  be  i  lUr  in  the  tkjr,  then 
be  •  lamp  in  the  ehunber.**— Geo^  Eliot. 

nPHE  hrgnt  lighters  I  htre  ever  seen  in  any  part 
'  of  the  world  are  on  Lake  Onega.  They  convey 
necchandiie — little  of  it  diese  days— and  timber 
to  and  from  the  few  villages  lying  around  the 
shozes  of  the  lake.  At  Petrosavodsk  they  are  dis- 
chaiged  at  a  powerfully  built  wooden  jetty,  at 
the  shore  end  of  which  there  still  stands  a  small 
Arint  at  which  oat  may,  by  leaving  a  ruble  or  two, 
IS^  a  hoty  candle  to  At  glory  of  the  vii^  and 
lbs  profit  «jf  the  aool.  The  harbor  liea  at  the  foot 
of  the  Bwia  atiaet  some  two  hundred  yards  below 
dw  hige  while  churdi,  which,  like  most  Russian 
bnildiagB,  is  a  pitiable  in^osition  of  wood,  stucco, 
and  while  paint  at  close  inqMCtion. 

l^tkn  then  is  wealth  in  plenhr  to  be  sure, 
Ihoosaadft  ot  flums  hug  on  me  wuls,  very  many 
of  thsH  tnriaeJ  (with  the  eieapdon  of  tlw  face 
and  hnds  tibe  image)  in  abeUs  ot  ailver  studded 
widi  alnwat  every  l^d  of  precious  straw;  The 
amsiing  and  vulgar  par^ihemalia  of  rUualism 
everyi^se  CMMpicnons,  ikons  and  other  pictures 
gralea^ady  painle^  images,  candlesticks,  candel- 
alva,  aacared  carpets,  vestments,  crooks  (some  of 
then  two-lagged)  and  holy  of  holies,  simply  nau- 
SBStai  oae  vidi  an  nnnttenble  disgust  The  one 
iiiwanwiimliiiu  devontly  to  be  wiriied  for  by  a  lover 
of  life  toad  health  and  freedom,  when  he  fimdi  him- 
self inaide  of  a  Greek  chuxdi,  ia  to  get  outside  of 
it  Kain  into  dm  pop*  air.  . 

Ily  aeeoad  stay  in  PelrosMrodsk  was  more  pro- 
filahla  dmn  the  fiisL  We  readied  it  at  three  o'clock 
in  Ae  mozniim  and  left  it  again  at  ei^  o'dodc  at 
After  mrnds&Mt  in  the  train  Se^eyev  asked 
ma  to  coaae  vidi  him  to  town,  be  not  knowing  the 
road.  We  set  off  together,  alcmg  the  line  and  over 
dm  sandhills,  past  the  ounelcry,  and  then  down 
the  steq>  hill.  Sergeyev  was  as  charming  a  com- 
p»ion  as  me  conld  wish  for.  A  thorough  **Slav" 
with  claan-shsven,  stnmg-loddi^  healthy  face,  a 
parfleatly  baalthy  mind,  a  vigorous  body,  and  an 
fitraoimarily  voluble  tongue.  On  this  latter  point 
he  coafeased  mat  hia  h>quacity  was  intentional,  in- 
asmuch as  being  cn  route  for  England  and  in  the 
cwnpany  of  an  educated  Eiwliabman,  he  wanted 
to  practice  peaking  in  E^liah  to  gain  fluency,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  my  ctmipanimuh^  to  be  cor- 
rected and  ceaohed.* 

Sei'geyeuls  life  had  been,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  f^cecu- 
tive,  a  hard  and  thorny  one.  He  was  arrested  in 
1907,  and  after  the  usual  travesty  of  a  trial,  in 
wkSdk  he  was  defended  1^  no  other  than  Alexander 
Foodoroviok  Kcsoisky,  he  was  sentenced  for  life 
and  aint  to  Siberia.  He  eacvped  and  walked  aeven 
houdfed  vonls  dinn^h  Siberiai  wtnfcii^  at  one 
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place  as  a  ferryman  for  eleven  months,  at  otherr 
as  a  casual  laborer,  e]q>loited  the  more  mercilessly 
by  the  pessanis  and  woodsmen  because  diey  knew 
him  to  be  an  escaped  **polidcal**.  Eventually  he 
reached  Australia,  where  De  worind  for  some  years 
on  the  railway  (hence  his  good  grip  of  the  English 
language),  returning  home  in  1917  to  help  in  the 
Revolution.  His  subsequent  career  was  meteoric. 
He  oi^anized  the  Red  Guards  in  the  south  i^ainst 
the  attack  of  Kaledin,  the  CoMack  ataman,  who, 
unlike  Kerensly,  was  hcmorable  oiough  to  blow 
his  brains  out  rather  than  sacrifice  his  prindples 
or  escape  alone.  By  means  of  a  clever  ruse  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  Sergeyev  was  instrummtal  in 
saving  a  town  from  being  sacked  and  its  popula- 
tion massacred  by  Kaledin*s  **beasts*',  as  he  <wled 
thm,  and  in  deariii^  the  oitire  ridlway  line  to 
Moscow.  Ho  one  of  the  most  valnaUe  or- 

ganisers of  the  Rossian  Railwayman's  Union,  and 
is  at  present  the  chairman  of  the  All-Russian  Coun 
cil  of  Railway  Workers  and  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  Communist  Party. 

Our  chief  topic,  of  course,  was  about  varioua 
aspects  of  the  Revolution,  on  which  subject  I  let 
Sergeyev  talk  for  five  solid  hours,  onlv  opening 
my  mouth  to  correct  his  English,  as  he  nad  previ- 
ously requested  me  to  do.  Ho  was  particularly 
interesting  on  the  subject  of  Gre|;ory  Rasputin, 
whose  career,  almost  cradle  to  graven  lie  was  wdl 
acquainted  with. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  Rasputin 
only  lent  his  malignant  influenoe  to  the  reactionary 
foroea  during  the  great  war  p«iod.  This  arch- 
conspirator,  debauchee^  and  fraudulent  saint  b^an 
his  sinister  operations  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
He  was  bom  of  Siberian  peasants  at  Tobolsk  in 
1873,  and  in  his  childhood  exhibited  the  precodous 
sexuality  which  later  earned  him  the  opprobrious 
nickname  **Rasputin'*,  which  virttully  means  **dirty 
beast**.  Gr^ory  accepted  it  and  actually  adopted 
it  as  his  surname  throughout  life.  Hd  was  eiqtelled 
from  a  theological  academy  for  immoral  practices 
and  became  a  tramp,  being  virtually  arrested  for 
horse-stealing.  Gifted  wim  a  glib  tongue,  large 
luminous  eyes  set  behind  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  a 
somewhat  pugnacious  disposition,  he  succeeded  in 
passing  himself  off  as  a  **moiik**,  a  prophet,  or 
saint  to  the  credulous  and  superstitious  peasantry, 
aff  ectii^  to  cure  thdr  bodily  ills  and  save  dieir 
souls  at  the  same  time  by  intercession  with  the  Al- 
mighty. How  he  landed  at  Court  and  became  the 
master  of  Czar  Nicholas  II  is  an  interesting  story 
to  Communists.  It  appears  that  after  the  distur- 
bances of  1905  the  Russian  aristocracy  were  so 
atridnn  with  panic  that  superstition  increased 
among  dtem  to  a  tremendous  degree.  Religions 
revivalism  then  received  a  stimulus,  and  was  seized 
upon  by  certain  astute  nobles  as  a  means  to  obtain 
political  ascendancy  in  Court  circles. 

To  play  upon  the  superstitions  fears  of  the  veak 
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Nicholas  and  his  family,  until  he  was  completely 
under  the  thimJb  of  the  plotters,  a  tool  was  neces* 
sary — one  that  was  absolutely  icnorant  of  political 
intrigue,  as  plastic  as  putty,  and  yet  could  exercise 
a  will  of  sufficient  magnetic  power  to  become  mas- 
ter of  the  Royal  circle  and  so  influence  it  in  any  way 
desired.  Rasputin  was  the  ideal  man.  His  notoriety 
as  a  faith-heaker,  his  impostures  carried  out  so  suc- 
cessfully among  the  peasants,  and  his  peasant  back* 
woods  origin,  were  all  in  his  favor~-and,  so  they 
thought,  in  the  favor  of  the  plotters.  Accordingly 
Rasputin  was  interviewed  in  prison  and  acc^ted 
the  job. 

Tlie  plot  progressed  rapidly.  The  strangely- 
garbed  mysterious  high  priest  of  a  new  cult  estab- 
lidied  himself  in  Petrcw;rad,  attracted  numerous 
women  admirers  through  the  "puffing"  eocertions 
of  the  Giurt  plotters,  and  proceeded  to  preach  a 
new  religious  doctrine,  the  goiuineness  of  which 
was  abundantly  proved  by  the  performance  of  "mir- 
acles'*. Rasputin  knew  the  tridu  of  the  trade  too 
wdl.  His  dogma  was  that  no  one  could  ever  hope 
to  be  Bsnd  unless  he  had  already  givm  grounds 
for  salvation  by  commUtmg  a  sin. 

As  might  be  expected,  from  Gr^ory's  salacious 
past,  the  "sin**  especially  elaborated  for  ladies  was 
of  a  character  which  enabled  him  to  assist  them 
in  the  commission  of  iL  Morbid  religious  mania 
has  dmost  always  been  wedded  to  sexual  perver- 
sion in  some  form  or  other. 

Soon  Rasputin's  holy  fame  reached  the  Palace 
of  the  Czar,  as  it  was  intended  to  do,  and  he  was 
commanded  to  appear  there  and  intercede  on  behalf 
of  the  feeble,  delicate  heir-apparent — the  Grand 
Duke  Al^ds,  the  only  baby-boy  bom  to  the  royal 
couple  during  their  wedded  life.  Hiis  child  was 
bom  on  August  12,  1904,  and  like  most  royal  in- 
fants was  a  sickly  creature  bom  with  a  congenital 
disease  which  developed  to  haemophilia — a  com- 
plaint so  hi^y  dangraous  that  a  mere  scratd 
often  leads  to  bleeding  to  death.  The  Salic  Law, 
operating  in  Russia,  made  it  very  necessary  that 
the  boy's  life  should  be  saved  at  all  costs,  and  Ras- 
putin working  with  dmgs  obtained  from  one  Doc- 
tor  Badmaev  on  the  sly,  succeeded  in  restoring  some 
apparent  measure  of  health  to  the  child — attribut- 
ing his  results  to  his  **8aintlineBs**  of  course,  and 
not  to  matOTial  means.  This  firmly  established 
Rasputin  in  the  affections  of  the  Empress  Alex- 
andra, and  he  was  practically  made  a  member  of 
the  family  in  order  to  be  always  on  guard  over 
the  child. 

It  was  then  that  the  astonishing  astutenen  or 
cunning  of  Rasputin  showed  itself.  Instead  of  the 
plastic  tool  to  be  used  as  they  thou|^t  fit,  the  crai- 
apirators,  who  had  pitchforked  Rasputin  into  his 
place  of  power,  found  that  he  intended  to  manipp- 
late  that  power  solely  for  his  own  ends.  Threats 
to  expose  him  only  drew  forth  the  counter  threat 
from  his  sham  holiness  that  if  they  did  not  do 
exactly  as  he  wished  he  wopld  encompass  their 
dcstraction. 

By  the  extraordinary  influence  he  wielded  over 
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the  Czaritsa,  partly  supNstitious  and  partly 
through  working  on  her  maternal  affections,  Ras- 
putin became  the  supreme  maslec  of  Nicholas 
Romanov,  and  virtually  of  all  Russia.  His  amax- 
ing  career  is  like  a  page  torn  from  medieval  his- 
tory. He  never  washed  himself  or  cut  his  finger 
nails;  he  kept  to  his  peasant  garb;  his  language 
was  of  the  coarsest,  and  he  eschewed  every  form  of 
refmement — eating  with  his  filthy  fingers  and  in- 
sisting on  being  kissed  on  the  tips  thereof  by  his 
aristocratic  devotees.  Sergeyev  averred  that  the  im- 
postor did  these  things  out  of  theer  ocmtempt  for 
the  ruling  class  whom  he,  a  peasant,  had  become 
the  master  of. 

To  show  how  powerful  he  actually  was  it  is  but 
necessary  to  instance  the  attempt  made  to  have  him 
banished.  Every  time  be  departed,  the  studious 
doping  of  the  child  stopped,  supmuitaral  fear  to<dc 
possession  of  the  Czaritea,  and  Nicholas  was  com- 
pelled to  entreat  him  to  return.*  The  Rasputin 
scandal  grew  and  grew,  as  one  high  personage  after 
another  discovered  that  his  wife  was  lending  h^- 
self  to  the  lubricity  of  this  sensual  monger,  but 
Rasputin  only  lau^ied  at  their  threats,  and  acto- 
ally  chaffed  than  on  the  physical  shortcomings  of 
their  wives.  When  the  war  br^e  out  Rasputin  had 
an  office  already  established  in  Petrograd,  where  for 
high  fees  he  engineered  appointments  from  the  low- 
est services  in  the  state  to  the  very  highest  min- 
istries. 

During  the  war  ha  became  a  Minister  without 
portfolio,  and  his  reactionary  advice  was  acted 
upon  on  every  occasion.  Word  was  sent  throu^ 
the  Russian  Revolutionary  movement  that  Rasputin 
was  to  be  left  severely  alone,-  as  his  policy  was 
suicidal  to  autocracy,  and'  that  the  hatred  of  him 
among  the  nobility  and  bourgtoisie  was  so  intense 
that  his  fate  could  be  safely  left  to  them.  Sergeyer 
said,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Rasputin  was  the  moat 
valuable  asset  the  RevoliUionary  movement  pos- 
sessed. His  reactionary  schemes  and  neasnres  were 
dividing  the  ruling  class  into  warring  factions,  and 
his  licaitious  roguery  was  stirring  up  a  bitter  an- 
tagonism to  his  statecraft. 

Everyone  mnembers  the  dimax  to  the  career  of 
this  scoundrel  and  voluptuary.  Lured  to  die  house 
of  Prince  Yussupov,  that  goitleman  put  five  bullete 
into  his  giant  body,  whidi  was  then  thrust  into  a 
hole  in  the  Neva  ice.  The  bereaved  Empress  later 
had  the  carcase  buried  in  the  Palace  garden,  and 
caused  a  mausoleum  to  be  built  over  the  grave. 

From  Ra^utin  the  conversation  drifted  to  priest* 
craft  in  general,  and  Sergeyev  told  me  that  at  one 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Bolsheviki  the  feeling 


*  "AllHdoBi  to  RiBtrtb  were  verr  dinmcebk  to  Oe  Cnr. 
He  mntt  heve  felt  tut  tliere  wu  trtttlL  la  the  werninc  tint 

SatKf  (concerniiiff  the  influeace  attribnted  to  Gregorr)  wu  n* 
ernuning  hia  poBition.  tnd  «t  the  nme  time  he  hM  (iven  Bp 
si)  iatention  of  baniinins  Respntin;  therefore  be  hated  to  be 
reminded  of  the  matter.  So  diitutefal  was  this  subject  to  the 
Czar  that  he  used  to  dismiss  snyone  who  referred  to  it,  and 
wbeo  Prioce  Vladimir  Orlov,  who  was  one  of  his  most  innmate 
friends,  and  had  never  before  touched  on  this  sore  point,  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  warn  the  Czar  of  approaching  danger,  and 
told  him  in  1915  that  Raipntin  onaht  to  be  sent  awajr,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  irom  Nicholas  II  in  which  the  latter  ordered 
bim  to  join  the  Grand  I>oke  Nicholas  in  Uie  OancawM,  tmA 
declined  to  aee  Urn  before  his  depattore." — Baron  QcMnafti. 
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against  ordiodox  Chriatiaiuty  was  so  great  that  some  . 
branches  demanded  the  passing  of  a  disciplinary 
measure  aothorizing  the  expulsion  from  the  Party 
of  any-  Commnntst  who,  from  love  smtiment,  com- 
promised with  a  half-religious  sweetheart  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  diurdi  marriage  ceremony.  Reaching 
the  ^ores  of  the  lake,  we  both  sat  dovm  near  the 
gaudy  little  shrine,  Serigeyer's  tongue  going  "nine- 
teeo  to  the  dozen**,  much  to  my  edification  and  de- 
light Suddenly  he  thrust  his  hand  into  his  great- 
coat pocket  and  prodnced  a  small  package,  which 
be  handed  to  me  with  the  remark:  **You  must  be 
hungry  already;  take  this,  I  will  have  mine  in  a 
little  while!** 

I  opened  the  pared,  and  to  my  utter' astonishmoit 
beheld  a  brown  flour-made  sausage  roll.  Never  did 
human  eyes  gaze  with  such  rapture  upon  a  groan- 
ing table  as  mine  did  upon  that  delicacy,  that  food 
for  angels,  that  ambrosial-bedewed  sausage  roll. 
Within  two  minutes  it  was  gratefully  entombed  in 
the  stomach  of  a  famished  Britisher,  who  skilfully 
lidced  every  stray  crumb  adhering  to  the  wrapper, 
and  sighed  in  concert  with  the  melancholy  moan- 
ings  of  the  Onega  waters.  With  querulous  eyes  I 
looked  at  my  companion,  who  still  pattered  away, 
and  thanked  him  for  his  gift  with  a  vdiemance 
that  made  him  smi^e.  **If  you  have  finished  it,** 
ho  said,  **I  will  begin  on  my  dinner.**  Once  again 
be  dived  into  his  podcet,  and  after  mndi  blind 
searching  brought  to  light — a  small  piece  of  choco* 
late  no  lai^er  than  a  Woodbine  dgarette  packet, 
whidi  he  proceeded  to  devour. 

It .  is  a  nnall  inddent,  no  doubt,  but  worth  the 
mention,  for  it  ezempUfies  the  new  spirit  of  Russia. 
Chocolate  and  sausage  rolls  in  war-afflicted,  blodc- 
aded  Rnsda  are  as  acaros  as  angels'  visits  to  the 
planet.  In  SargeyeT*s  ease  they  had,  no  doubt, 
been  given  him  when  he  left  Petrograd  by  some 
admiring  comrade,  and  carefully  hoarded  by  him 
until  that  moment  He  knew  right  well  that  had 
I  known  there  was  but  one  pastry  I  would  have 
Manldy  refused  to  eat  it  unless  he  shared  it  with 
me.  To  be  perfectly  certain  that  I  would  not  only 
accent  it  but  enjoy  it,  and  to  defeat  any  suspidon 
that  he  was  acting  altruistically,  he  adopted  the  sub- 
terfuge of  suggesting  that  he  had  another  in  his 
podcet  I  remembered  an  incident  that  occurred 
at  Moscow  during  supper  time  after  a  Congress 
meeting  one  night,  which  drew  into  relief  by  con- 
trast the  peipleaang  contradictions  of  what  is  known 
as  human  nature.  I  was  ntting  opposite  to  Herr 
Dittmann,  the  German  "Independent  ,  a  thmdy  and 
a  violent  anti-Bolshevik.  Everyone  received  three 
little  sweetmeats  on  this  occasion  in  lieu  of  sugar 
to  sweeten  the  **chi**  with,  and  Dittmann  had  not 
yet  toadied  his.  Flynn,  an  American  Communist, 
occupied  die  chair  next  to  the  important  Dittmann, 
and  in  a  moment  of  mental  abstraction  picked  up 
one  of  the  Gmnan*s  sweets.  Dittmann  glared  at 
him  bnt  said  noth^,  until  the  comrade  who  waited 
np<m  OS  Ivought  Fmm  his  own  sweetmeats,  when 
to  my  ntter  disgust  Dittmann  intercepted  than  with 
**Hein!  meinl**--H»nshing  his  own  two  across  to 
Flyiiii.   I  was  huuiiig  with  wru^  mywlf  at.  the 


childish  display  of  miserable  covetousness  and 
greed,  and  picking  up  my  own  sweets  I  deliberately 
dropped  them  into  Dittmann's  saucer  with  a  male- 
volent grin  and  left  the  table. 

And  this  is  the  Kautskyan  hero  who  recently  led 
the  opposition  against  affiliation  to  the  Third  Inter- 
national in  Germany — a  creature  whose  Second  In- 
ternational microscopic  soul  could  swell  to  explod- 
ing bcause  an  alien  "comrade**  innocently  swal- 
lowed one  of  his  little  lollipops. 

From  the  lake  side  Sergeyev  and  I  drifted  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  little  town,  visited  the  prison,  the 
power  station,  and  finally  the  Conununist  Party 
headquarters.  Hare  I  witnessed  another  exhibition 
of  die  almost  preternatural  versatility  of  my  worthy 
comrade.  He  had  stirred  audiences  in  my  presence 
with  his  oratory,  he  had  interpreted  many  of  my 
own  speeches,  he  could  lead  battalions  to  battle  and 
plan  successful  military  manoeuvers,  he  was  a 
brilliant  organizer  of  Umor,  a  clever  business  ex- 
pert, and  was,  at  the  moment,  the  diainnan  of  a 
diplomatic  missicm  to  fordgn  countries. 

The  moment  our  greetings  were  over  in  the  edi- 
torial office  of  the  Communist  paper;  we  were 
asked  to  write  messages  of  encouragement  for  the 
next  issue.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Sei^eyev 
sat  dovm  and  rapidly  filled  sheet  after  sheet  with 
his  handwriting,  workii^  away  for  at  least  one 
and  a  half  hours.  My  own  ^ort,  naturally,  had 
to  be  brief,  for  I  was  whisked  away  and  treated  to 
a  comprdiensive  account  of  the  Revolutionary  his- 
tory of  Petrozavodsk,  its  batties,  ddences,  heroes, 
and  future  expectations.  With  a  bundle  of  books, 
pamphlets,  papers,  posters,  and  photographs,  lib- 
erally bestowed  upon  me  by  the  comrades  at  Pet* 
rozavodsk,  which,  alas!  were  as  liberally  plundered 
from  me  by  the  Norw^ian  police,  we  bade  fare- 
well and  wended  our  way  back  to  the  traixu 
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The  Text  of  the  Commefcial  Treaty 

ITke  t4xt  of  the  trad*  agreanent  tke  figiung^  of  wUeh,  betwtt*  Sotitt  Rutslm  mid  Gnat  BrU^  k  tlU  im 


Drift  ToAb  AtreenMot  bstmeB  fBa  BriUmie  lf«jflrt7*i 
Gofcninait  and  the  Ruriu  Svvkt  G«vnB»nt 
Whmu  ft  !•  dednble  in  tlw  Intemt  both  of  Rmla 
ud  tho  United  Kingdom  diet  ptmeMi  trade  and 
ihonld  bo  remned  fwthwith  batman  tbeee  oooatries,  and 
whoeas  tvt  tU»  pmpoae  ft  la  necewry  peodinc  the  wu- 
ohuiMt  of  a  fomuu  tieitr  iMtwoen  the  Gorcnunanti  of  these 
cotintries,  bf  iriiich  their  pormanent  economio  and  political 
relalions  shall  be  ngnlated,  that  a  prelitninaiT  agreement 
dwnld  be  airired  at  betWeea  the  Goveniment  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Rnseian  Soviet  Gorcnunant 

The  aforesaid  parties  have  accoidin^T  entered  into  the 
fidlowfaw  agceenent,  vrithont  prejodioe  to  tho  view  dhich 
dAer  of  mm  may  hoU  aa  to  Ae  Iqpd  status  of  the  othv, 
and  sobjeot  always  to  the  fulfilment  d$  the  eonditions  spe- 
cified in  the  Britiah  Note  dated  June  80. 1«20^  and  accepted 
in  the  telegram  from  the  Russian  Soviet  Govenuneot  dated 
Jolr  7,  1920,  with  regard  to  the  mutual  cessation  of  hoa- 
tOities  and  propaganda  directed  against  the  Institntlona  or 
interesu  of  the  other  paxty,  and  the  repatxiatioa  of  pri- 


Both  paitiea  agree  to  remove  forthwith  all  obstaclea 
Utfaerto  placed  in  the  way  of  the  nsan^thm  of  trade  bo- 
twMB  lha  Uttfted  Kfaigden  and  Russia  hi  any  OMamoditiea 
(othsr  than  anw  and  aay—nftien)-  which  may  he  legally 
aborted  from  or  impoctod  fata  their  respective  territories 
to  or  from  any  foxeip  country,  and  not  to  nerdse  ai^ 
discrimination  against  such  trade  aa  compmd  with  that 
carried  on  with  any  other  fordgn  oonntry. 

Nothing  in  this  proviaion  Mall  be  ooMtmed  at  over- 
riding the  pcovisiona  of  any  intematieaal  eonvantiott  vdneh 
is  binding  on  either  party,  by  iridch  lbs  trade  In  uy  per- 
ticnlar  article  is  regulated. 

n 

.  BritiA  and  Ruaalan  merchant  shipSt  their  masters,  crews, 
and  cargoes  shall  in  ports  of  Ruada  and  of  the  United 
Kingdom  r•^>ectivdy,  receioB  in  all  respects  the  treatment, 
privUege^  facilitiea,  inunnnities,  and  protection  which  are 
umally  acctwded  by  the  established  practice  of  commercial 
natkma  to  foreign  merchant  dupe,  their  nusten^  crews,  and 
cargoes,  visiting  their  porta. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  impair  the 
fight  of  dthar  party  to  take  such  precautions  aa  are  author- 
iaed  by  tfadt  respective  laws  vith  regard  to  the  admlaaion 
of  alina  into  thdr  terrillMiei. 

m 

Each  party  may  nominate  such  membera  of  its  nationala 
as  may  be  agreed  from  Ume  to  time  as  being  reasonably 
neoeaaary  to  enable  pioper  effect  to  be  given  to  this  agree- 
ment, having  regwd  to  the  oonditiona  undn  which  trade 
ia  carried  on  in  its  territories,  and  the  other  party  shall 
permit  such  persons  uy  enter  its  territories,  and  to  reside 
and  carry  on  trade  there,  fwovided  that  either  party  may 
restrict  the  ad  mitts  ace  of  any  such  persons  into  any  spe- 
cified areas,  and  may  refuse  admittance  to  or  sojonm  in 
ila  tenritwlea  to  any  faidividaal  vAo  ia  persona  non  grsM 
to  itself,  or  who  does  dM  ooDwly  with  this  agreement,  or 
with  the  eonditiona  iwecedent  thereto. 

Peiaona  admitted  in  pursuance  of  thia  Article  Into  the 
torritories  of  either  pntf  dull,  while  residing  therein 
for  porpooes  ai  trade,  be  exemirted  from  all  compulsory 
asTvice  whatsoever,  whether  civil,  naval,  military,  or  tother, 
and  from  any  contributions,  whether  pecuniary  w  in  Idnd, 
imposed  as  an  equivalent  for  personal  service,  and  shall 
have  the  right  of  egress. 

Persons  admitted  into  Russia  under  this  arrangement 
dhaU  be  permitted  freely  to  ImpMt  eomrooditiee  destined 
■olely  for  their  household  use  lor  oonsnmpdon. 

IV 
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reside  and  exercise  their  functions  hi  the  i«ito.>«t*^  «d 
the  other,  who  shall  enjoy  all  the  rigfau  and  the  psivi^ae 
art  forth  hi  the  preeedfaig  article,  and  alao  Immunity  ftua 
arrest,  provided  that  either  party  may  refnse  tt»  admit  any 
faidividsal  aa  an  oflkial  agent  who  la  ftnmut  mm  gmm 
to  itsdf ,  or  may  require  the  iMher  party  t»  wftMian  Uai 
should  H  find  ft  neceaaary  to  do  ae  en  jpwmda  ef  pobBe 
intereat  or  aecnrity.  Such  agenu  shidl  bve  aoeeea  to  dm 
autboritiea  of  the  country  hi  vdiieh  iW  naidB  far  the  pnr- 
pose  of  facilitatmg  the  carrying  out  of  this  agfeauMUt  and 
of  Hotoetiag  the  intecestt  of  teir  natiaods. 

OflBcial  agents  shall  be  the  oompetent  anfhoffthia  to  vbn 
the  passports  of  persons  seeking  admission,  ia  ponuanco 
(of  the  preeedfaig  Article,  hito  the  territoclea  of  Oe  partiaa. 

V 

Each  party  undertakes  to  ensure  gflneraHy  that  persona 
admftled  fade  ito  territortss  undsr  the  hst  tisa  Aadidea 
•ban  enjoy  aO  prelsotiea,  rights  and  fadUtias  «Udt  an 
necessary  to  enule  then  la  cany  ea  tadak 

They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  communicato  fredy  by  pesC, 
tel^raph  and  wirdess  tdegrapliy,  and  to  use  talei^ph 
codes  and  oipbeca,  under  the  nsBdlHa«a  and  aBMael  ta 
the  reguUtioM  laid  down  ia  the  IH—MlnaJ  Tufnmiah 
Conrenthm  of  St  Fatsnborg  UK  (Xiibsa  Rseisisn  af 
1908). 

Each  party  undattakea  to  account  for  and  to  pay  all 
halaneea  due  to  the  elhsr  In  te^eel  al  tecmfaml  and  transit 
tohtgrims  in  aoeerdanoe  with  0w  prafWona  of  the  aald 
Intematiooal  Telegraph  Conventko  and  Bf^laflww 

VI 

Pamports,  documenta  of  identfty.  ftwwa  of  Attaniey  and 
similar  documenta  issued  or  certified  by  the  competoat 
anthoritiea  In  dther  conntty  ha  the  purpeee  of  enabling 
tradn  tn  hf\  rerrltrl  nn  In  niraamna  af  Ihli  agiiiiiaiaiil.  Aaff 
be  treated  in  the  bther  country  aa  if  they  were  isswd  or 
eaitlfied  fay  tha  aathorilies  of  «  naoptad  Jon^  flom- 
ment. 

vn 

The  preceding  Articles  rfull  coodnne  in  foioa  natO  the 
expiration  of  six  moodia  from  tho  date  on  whkh  eidar 
puty  shall  have  givea  notice  to  the  ctlwr  of  ito  inlentlsa 
to  terminate  them.  The  parties  mutually  undertake,  even 
In  the  event  of  such  ntodce  having  expired,  to  conticae  to 
affwd  all  the  necessary  facilitiee  for  tha  oompletten  or 
vindfaig-np  of  any  tnwiartloM  aniarad  iaaa  in  ihiwiimm 
of  sach  Articlea. 

vm 

The  Russian  Soviet  Government  hereby  declares  that  ft 
recegttiwa  Ita  liability  to  pay  cMnnenaaika  to  British  aal>- 
jeeta  in  rsepec«  trf  ^mnIs  snp^iao  or  aenlnBa  rendered  to 
ft  or  to  the  former  Govenuaeat  ni  Ibsala*  or  to  Rnsaiaa 
dtisna,  for  which  payment  has  not  been  made  owing  to 
the  Rnsdan  Revolntn»i.  The  detailed  mode  of  dlsdiarging 
this  liability,  together  vrith  all  other  qneatimw  with  regard 
to  tha  liaUlity  lof  each  of  the  pattlea  tawarda  the  admr 
party  or  fta  nationals,  ahall  be  ngdatod  fay  tha  Tkaaty  in- 
ferred to  In  the  preamble 

The  BiitiA  Govenunent  makea  a  '"''^""fv^ng  dadar> 
aHoB. 

DC 

In  cmiaideration  of  the  declaration  In  the  pracading  Ar- 
ticle the  foitlah  Government  hereby  declare  that  they  will 
not  take  or  encourage  any  stepa  with  a  view  to  attach  or 
to  tdce  possession  of  any  gold,  aecnritlee,  or  onnmeAtiee 
(not  bdng  articlea  identifiu^  aa  tha  araperty  of  tha  Bri- 
tisb  or  of  any  Allied  GovetnmaM)  wiiicfa  may  be  eiiportad 
by  Russia  in  payment  for  faapMtt  or  aa  aacnxlty  lor  maA 
pqnnent,  on  the  ground  af  any  claim  agalntf  Rnsdaa  dtf- 
cens,  or  against  ua  Imer  Govatmment  of  Rnada. 
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ddm  to  dtapon  Id  toy  mr  of  tlw  fndt  of  the  lito  Rnnin 
GorcnuBoot  in  LoMfen.  The  Britiih  Gonnwmt  gim  a 
correcpoDding  nndeEtaking  u  regardi  British  Govemment 
fttnds  in  Petiocnd.  This  Aitide  is  ao<  to  prajodlee 
indoMOD  In  the  fonoal  Tnoty  referred  to  in  the  preamhle  of 
any  pnmncai  daaling  with  the  Mibjoct-Biatter  of  this  Article;. 


Latest  Notes  to  Great  Britain 
I 

Deoeaihor  1,  1920. 

Ur.  Kmein  eteeento  Ui  conmUnwim  to  Ifir.  Vxffi 
GeoTfB  and  wiahes  to  iaing  the  fdlowlng  matter  to  his 
personal  notice. 

He  is  ohlifed  to  comnuinicale  direct  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister becanse  of  the  fact  that  ap  to  now  notes  directed 
to  the  Foreign  OCpe  have  been  left  nnanswend  and  on- 
acknowledgei 

The  acreement  between  lb.  O^Grady  and  Mr.  Litvinov, 
ngned  on  Febmary  12  last,  provided  for  the  exchanie  of 
Rosstan  citinns  bdd  u^inst  thdr  will  hi  V*tfj^^nS  for 
British  dtiiMia  held  in  Rosda. 

Under  ita  terms,  op  to  Jane  30  a  largo  nnmher  of  Bri- 
tidi  sabjects  were  repiUriatod  from  Russia  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. No  Rosdan  suqects  were  repatriated  daring  this 
period. 

In  the  nropoeale  piit  forward  in  the  British  Gorenunent's 
Notes  of  Jane  30,  the  British  Coremment  insisted  npon  the 
oomplecioB  of  the  psocess  of  the  exdianoe  of  prisoners  as  a 
pwtiarjnafy  to  the  zcemnption  of  trade  relations. 

The  Snsrin  Comnufasat  accmled  this  oendition  in  iu 
Not*  ti  JaW  7  and  haa  foithfally  carried  it  into  effecL 
Evonr  BkUU&  sohject  within  Uie  tenitonr  of  Rnsda  Is  free 
to  TCtttm.  AD  f  aeilitiee  and  poesule  asdstance  havo 
been  given  to  them  and  all  those  -wbo  wish  to  leave  have 
now  beaa  handed  o«er  on  the  nnnidi  tenhorr  or  elao- 
when. 

Actnallr,  the  Ruanan  Govemment  has  gone  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  of  Jtme  30  and  July  7  and  has 
need  iu  good  cmces  to  petsoade  the  Government  of  Aaer- 
baqan  to  release  the  BiUish  naval  prisoners  held  at  Baku. 
In  spite  oi  tiiis,  of  the  I^iissian  citizens  held  in  Great  Bri- 
tain against  their  wilL  not  one  has  yet  been  sent  home. 
Lisu  uve  been  dent  fa^Ur.  Krasdn  to  the  Foreign  CMSee, 
boi  still  these  nnfwtnnate  people  ate  hdd  hne.  There 
are  snoogst  then  men  who  bam  for  months  been  an- 
employed.  Their  families  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
Throogh  tmsting  to  the  honor  of  the  British  Govemment 
they  nsve  sold  ap  their  homes  believing  that  they  were  to 
be  repatriated.  They  have  waited  week  alter  weekt  month 
after  month.  They  are  still  waiting. 

The  Foreign  Office,  at  the  wpeose  these  nnhappy 
people,  is  failing  to  carry  out  the  sdonn  tmdertdcing  «l 
the  Biitidt  Government.  Mr.  Krassin  therefore  feels  boond 
to  bring  directly  to  the  notice  of  tfie  Prime  Minister,  a 
matter  vrfuch  involves  not  only  the  nndeeerred  stdFering 
el  these  peorfe,  hot  slso  the  vii^atfon  of  the  terms  of  the 
ureeoMnt  ngned  by  Mr.  0*Grady  and  Mr.  Litvinor. 
The  Ri.  Hon.  D.  Uoyd  George, 

10  Downing  Street,  S.W.1. 

n 

December  6.  1920. 

Mr.  Krassin  piesents  Us  eom^imenta  to  Mr.  Uoyd 
Ceorve.  and  begs  to  draw  his  attention  to  the  serions  posi- 
tion which  is  being  created  by  the  iResence  at  Qiataldja 
and  other  places  in  the  neigAbmhood  cl  Gmslaatmople 
and  the  Straita,  of  aimed  forces  under  the  eommand  of 
Baron  von  WrugeL 

Theae  forces  were  removed  by  allied  shipping  from  the 
Crimea,  and  are  now  onder  allied  pnrtectlon  In  Turkey. 

They  ham  been  neither  disarmed,  nor  Interned.  On  the 
coQtianr,  it  is  openly  avowed  that  they  are  being  recon- 
atracted  and  xeeqnli^  with  French  assistance.  It  Is  also 
openly  avowed  th^  iriien  it  is  again  fit  for  war,  this 
force  will  be  employed  in  a  new  attack  npta  the  territory 
of  the  Rnsnan  RepnbUc 

For  a  government  to  permit,  protect  and  encourage  the 
foraation  and  equlpmeiit  npmi  ito  territory  a  filibiuter- 
inc  amy  openly  intended  for  lawless  attack  npon  the  ter- 


ritory of  a  nei^ibMing  people,  is  not  merely  an  aolrftsndly 
act.  It  ia  virtually  an  act  of  war. 

Technically  it  ia  trae  the  territory  npon  which  Baron 
von  Wrangels  filibastering  contingenu  are  being  reformed 
is  under  the  sovermgnty  ot  Turicey.  ActnaDy,  it  is  onder 
the  control  of  the  principsi  Allied  Powers  Crest  Britalnt 
France,  and  Italy;  and  it  is  they  who  must  he  heU  jointly 
and  severally  leqionsible  for  die  protection  and  assistance 
given  to  these  contingents. 

Mr.  Krassin  would,  therefwe,  be  i^td  to  receive  fnm 
the  British  Govemment  a  definite  assoranco  that  it  will 
tske  steps  to  prevent  Baron  von  Wrangel  from  ndng  aa  a 
military  base  territory  under  the  CMitcol  irf  hsdf  ud  Its 
allies;  and  that  the  necessary  measures  wiO  be  taken  In 
aocoidanoe  with  international  practice  to  disarm  and  dis- 
band Us  tmopa,  to  intem  them,  or  fat  some  effective  man- 
ner to  prevent  them  from  being  again  need  for  military 
•etiui  against  the  Rosslan  Repw^ 
The  Rl  Hon.  D.  Uoyd  George,  MP., 

10  Downing  Street,  SlW.L 


CABLE  FROM  THE  COMMISSARIAT 
FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

December  27,  1920. 

Mr.  L.  Martrais,  Representative  of  the  Rtissian 
Sovi^  Govenunent«  has  received  the  following 
cabl^ram  from  Mr.  Ge(»ge  Chldieria,  People's 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Moscow: 

**Yoiir  telegram  of  December  18,  reporting  the 
dodrion  of  tin  United  Stales  Govemment  to  dqrait 
you  received.  The  hostility  of  the  pieeept  AmericMi 
Administration  expicssed  in  diis  act  cannot  reflect 
the  (^inicm  of  the  American  people,  espedally  of 
the  Ameiicau  workers  who  nave  given  so  many 
warmly  appreciated  proofs  of  synmpadiy  with  die 
workers  and  peasants  of  Rossia.   Under  die  moet 
trying  circumstances  you  have  during  two  years 
honorably  and  patiently  endearoied  to  carry  onA 
the  instructions  received  by  too  to  eatablidi  friend- 
ly relations  with  the  United  States.   Yon  did  so, 
notwithstanding  malicious  insults  and  petty  p^se- 
cutions  on  the  part  of  some  elements  in  America, 
convinced  that  eventually  the  common  interests  of 
the  people  of  America  and  Russia  would  eliminate 
the  obstacle  to  understanding.   Even  now  we  are 
certain  the  masses  of  the  American  people  will  in 
due  time  bring  about  such  an  understanding.  At 
present  momott,  however,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  cold  fact  d^at  America,  who  rqwatedly  avowed 
her  good  will  towards  the  people  d  Russia  and 
with  whom  Russia  for  many  reasons  was  eager  to 
develop  mutually  advanti^ieous  cooperation  in  the 
economic  field,  tnakes  sach  cooperation  impossible, 
lliis  is  done  at  a  time  when  moat  of  the  othm 
nations  of  the  world,  even  sudi  as  openly  conducted 
war  against  tis  and  wasted  no  time  on  eentimesital 
assurances  of  friendship,  are  entering  into  economic 
relations  with  Russia.   We  must  resign  ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  Russia  for  the  time  being,  due  to 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  present  American  admin- 
istration, will  have  to  get  along  without  such  co- 
operation. Yon  are  instructed  to  retnm  to  Russia 
without  delay,  tc^ether  with  the  Russian  citisens 
who  are  members  of  your  staff,  and  to  caned  and 
liquidate,  in  accordance  with  instructions  you  will 
receive  from  the  GHimussariat  of  Foreign  Trad^ 
all  orders  placed  with  Americm  finM.** 
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January  1, 1921 


Workers'  and  Peasants'  Universities  in  Russia 


C  OME  time  ago  there  appeared  in  a  Russian  pub- 
lication  two  monographs  about  the  activity  of 
the  Communist  University  named  after  J.  M.  Sverd- 
lov  id  Moscow,  and  of  me  tmiversity  named  after 
Zinoviev  in  Petrograd,  written  by  V.  Neydcy  and 
S.  Ravich  respectively.  We  are  giving  below  an 
analysis  of  these  important  monograph. 

The  Sverdlov  University  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
courses  for  propagandists  organized  in  June,  1918, 
by  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Soviets,  on  the  initiative  of  Comrade  J.  M. 
Sverdlov,  the  President  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee.  Hie  aim  of  these  lectures  was  to  give 
to  the  workers  active  in  the  movement  a  rapid 
training,  and  to  provide  them  with  essential  inform- 
ation as  to  the  most  pressing  actual  problems.  Thus 


it  became  possible  to  entrust  them  with  the  posi- 
tions  of  commissars,  representatives,  etc  A  course 
did  not  take  more  than  two  wedcS.  The  majority 
of  the  students  were  workers. 

Hie  duration  of  the  couzses  was  obviously  insuf- 
ficient;  therefore  it  became  necessuy  to  lengtheti 
this  period  after  the  completion  of  each  course. 
The  courses  were  organized  in  the  most  systematic 
manner;  moreover,  a  number  of  subdirinons  were 
introduced. 

During  1919  the  lectures  of  the  sdiool  were  at- 
tended  by  2,500  persons;  it  was  possible  to  col- 
lect detailed  information  as  to  the  occupation  and 
the  social  condition  of  2,217  of  them.  Hie  table 
below  gives  a  summary  of  this  investigation  as  well 
as  percentages: 


January,  1919....  43J8 

March,  1919   40J) 

October,  1919....  52.9 

February,  1920...  506 

This  table  shows  that  at  every  opening  of  the 
courses  the  number  of  the  workers  was  on  the  in- 
crease. Consequently  they  form  the  predominant 
element  at  the  Communist  University.  And  as  the 
fourth  column  shows  us,  they  are  non-property 
holding  proletarians.  The  number  of  property- 
holding  peasants  visiting  the  school  was  (fecreasing 
correspondingly.  The  seventh  column  indicates  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  female  students.  This  is 
a  direct  consequoice  of  the  remarkable  increase  of 
the  social  activity  of  womoi  in  Soviet  Russia. 

The  political  character  of  the  audience  of  the 
Communist  University  is  indicated  by  the  following 
table: 

COUHUNBXS 

Non-  Diff.  Sympa- 

partisan  parties  thiuT*  Membert  Total 

Janiuzy,  1919...     5.5  9Si       164       68.9  85.3 

March.  1919           8.14  ..         5.3       82.6  87.9 

October.  1919...   34.4  1.2       16.2       48.8  65.0 

February,  1920,.     9.1  ..       31.9       59.0  90.9 

Thus  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  students 
are  Communists  (party  members  or  sympathizers) ; 
the  figures  indicate  moreover,  at  every  re-opening 
of  the  courses,  an  increase  of  the  percentage  of 
Communists,  a  decrease  of  the  **non-partisaiis**  and 
die  total  disappearance  of  the  representatives  of 
other  parties.  The  temporary  increase  of  the  nunt 
her  of  ''non-partisans**  and  the  decrease  of  the  num- 
ber of  Communists  for  the  period  of  October,  1919, 
correspond  to  the  time  when  the  offensive  of  the 
"Whites"  started,  and  the  organizations  had  to  mo- 
bilize almost  all  a(^ve  membera  occupying  posi- 
tions of  trust 

Judging  from  the  age  of  the  students,  they  were  re- 
cruited from  among  tlie  flower  of  the  woricing  class, 
from  men  who  were  in  the  prime  of  their  strength 
and  their  health.  From  the  point  of  view  of  edu- 
cation, at  least  three  fourths  of  the  students  were 
equipped  with  the  insignificant  preparation  that 
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they  had  received  in  the  elementary  school  of  the 
old  r^[ime.  Five  per  cent  had  received  no  school 
education  at  all  and  had  learned  how  to  read  and 
write  by  themselves.  Over  16  p«r  coit  had  recdved 
a  high-school  education.  The  number  of  diose  who 
are  equipped  with  a  highor  education  is  on  the 
increase.  In  this  last  cat^ory  we  have  to  do  with 
a  great  number  of  comrades,  technical  specialists 
in  some  brandi  of  industry,  who  joined  u»  party 
recently,  having  given  to  die  Soviet  Govemmait 
sadafactory  evidrauDe  of  their  devotion,  but  who— 
to  their  great  dlame — ^were  absolutely  ignorant  in 
all  matters  concerning  Socialism  and  social  sci- 
oices.  Besides,  there  is  to  be  mentioned  also,  the 
organization  of  special  courses  for  Cossack  groups, 
for  the  most  part  natives  from  the  eastern  front 

The  original  program  of  these  two-week  courses 
comprised  die  following  subjects: 

1.  Class  struggle. 

2.  Development  of  ci^italism,  imperialism, 
war,  revolution. 

3.  Dictatorship  of  the  bou^eoisie,  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  party. 

4.  The  land  problem. 

5.  The  problem  of  food  supply. 

6.  Nationalization  of  indusby,  of  trade,  and 
of  banking. 

7.  The  Red  Army. 

8.  The  organization  of  the  Soviet  Government 
From  the  very  b^inning  the  organizers  of  these 

courses  realized  that  by  limiting  themselves  to  such 
a  narrow  task  of  instructing  the  workers  active  in 
the  movement  hurriedly  on  important  questions  of 
die  hour,  it  was  inmossible— althou{^  it  was  neces- 
sary— to  fnmish  the  provincial  Soviets  with  ez- 
perioiced  instructors. 

The  program  of  the  quarterly  course  was  much 
more  extensive;  one-foi^di  of  the  lessons  was  de- 
voted to  theoretical  questioas;  the  remaining  three* 


fourths  of  the  lesumi  were  concerned  with  prac- 
tical education  referring  to  the  constructive  work 
of  Socialist  conunonwealth.  Tbeare  were  or- 
ganized two  different  series  of  studies;  one  for  the 
benefit  of  larger  districts  lasting  three  months,  and 
the  other  which  was  much  abridged,  for  the  rural 
conununities.  This  first  differentiation  is  not  si^- 
ficient  at  all.  Experience  has  shown  Aat  a  much 
larger  and  wider  specialization  is  necessary,  first 
in  the  two  big  fieltt  of  action— the  Party  and  die 
Soviets — and  afterwards  a  much  closer  specializa- 
tion in  the  special  branches  of  these  two  fields. 
This  led— in  May,  1919— to  the  elaboration  of  a 
new  program  of  studies  providing  for  a  much 
la^er  specialization  in  the  details  and  for  more 
practical  work. 

We  are  giving  below  a  tabular  synopsis  of  the 
situation  which  was  finally  brought  about: 

Theoretical  course,  common  for  both  sections 
(240  hours;  moreover  the  student  must  choose 
some  definite  branch  of  work  in  the  Soviet  organi- 
zation or  in  the  Communist  party). 
1.   Secticm  of  the  Soviet  Institutions  comprising: 

a.  9  sub-sections  (transport,  labor,  etc.,  160 
hours) ; 

b.  19  sections  of  practical  studies  of  Soviet 
work. 

Z   Section  of  the  Party,  comprising: 

a.  the  snb-section  for  tibe  press; 

b.  the  sub-section  for  organization; 

c    the  sub-section  for  propaganda  (120  hours). 

This  is  how,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  *The  Ex- 
perience of  a  Year  of  Activity*',  the  author  sums 
up  the  first  resulto  that  were  obtained.  Reading 
alone  proved  to  be  insufficient;  demonstration, 
discussions,  work  in  ordinary  and  special  groups 
had  to  take  its  place. 

But  this  rendered  a  great  number  of  instructors 
necessary.  Owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  available 
forces,  attempts  were  made  to  find  them  among  the 
pupils.  The  most  capable  among  the  former  pupils 
remain  at  the  school  and  direct  the  work  of  the 
groups  at  every  new  session. 

It  has  been  proven,  moreover,  that  the  moat  seri- 
ous stndy  must  be  interrupted  by  periods  of  rest 
and  esthetic  pursuits.  A  vast  program  is  now  be- 
ing applied  along  these  lines. 

In  addition,  it  was  necessary  to  give  some 
abri<^ed  introductory  courses  in  natural  sciences 
and  history  before  starting  the  theoretical  studies: 

1.  Introduction  into  phjnics,  chemistry,  etc. 

2.  Brief  reptfition  of  mathematics,  the  Russian 
language  and  literature. 

3.  The  courses  which  originally  lasted  only  two 
weeks,  wete  diereafter  extended  to  three  months 
and  later  on  to  six  months- 

AnuHig  the  theoretical  courses  we  may  mention: 
Introduction  into  physics  and  chemistry;  History 
of  Culture,  bv  Comrade  Lunacharsky,  with  musical, 
dramatic  and  other  demonstrations;  Political  Eco- 
nomy; General  History;  History  of  Russia;  a  course 
named  **aaai  and  Party  Struggles  in  Westeni  Eli- 
rope**;  alatiitics;  Marxism  (7th  week);  History 


of  the  peasants*  movement,  of  the  Communist 
Party,  etc.  Among  the  teachers  we  may  mention: 
Lcmin,  Bukharin,  Pokrovsky,  Lunachar^,  Ryaza- 
nov,  ]Qnoviev,  and  others. 

Within  18  months  of  the  existence  of  the  school 
about  5,000  pupils  attended  the  courses.  More 
than  4,000  of  these  students  were  later  sent  to  the 
front  Everybody  is  aware  of  the  importance  of 
this  result  for  the  Red  Army.  It  is  their  valor  as 
well  as  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  revolu- 
tion &at  enabled  the  Russian  militant  revolution- 
ists to  conduct  the  Red  troops  and  often,  through 
their  sacrifice,  to  open  to  them  the  road  to  Victory. 

At  the  end  the  author  lays  stress  upon  the  ma- 
terial situation  and  the  administration  of  the  uni- 
versity. It  is  headed  by  a  Council  of  Studies  com- 
posed of  the  del^ates  of  die  Coitral  Executive 
Committee,  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party, 
of  the  staff  of  teachers  of  the  Commissariat  of  Pop- 
ular Educatibn  and  of  the  body  of  students.  This 
Council  is  in  charge  of  the  program  of  studies,  it 
discusses  the  appointment  of  new  professors,  etc. 
The  gmeral  assembly  of  the  students  elects  a  com- 
mittee of  the  courses,  assuming  the  direction  there- 
of; it  decides  upon  tlw  employment  of  the  time 
of  the  students,  it  creates  is  series  of  commissions 
(economic,  administrative,  etc)  which  together 
with  the  Council  of  Studies,  the  Director  of  the 
University,  and  the  manager,  take  care  of  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  activity  of  the  school. 

The  material  situation  is,  in  spite  of  considera- 
ble govemmoital  subsides,  extremely  hard.  **It 
is  impossible  not  to  mention  the  underfed  condition 
of  our  pupils,  the  lack  of  linen,  of  shoes  and 
clothes,  from  which  they  suffer,  the  lack  of  books, 
the  unhealthy  lodgings,  the  lack  of  means  of  com- 
mimication,  and  sometimes  the  lack  of  teachers 
.  .  .  When  thinking  of  it,  one  is  astonished  at  the 
courage  of  the  stud^ts  who  succeed  in  holding  out 
for  three  or  four  months  at  a  ration  which  is  re- 
duced to  less  than  a  pound  of  bread  daily; 

According  to  V.  Nevsky,  the  future  development 
of  the  university  should  proceed  along  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

1.  The  courses  ought  to  become  more  thoron^ 
and  should  be  extended  up  to  one  year. 

2.  Simultaneously  with  these  continued  courses, 
there  should  be  organized  a  series  of  short  courses 
(e.  g.  for  the  Cossacks,  the  Tartars,  etc.) . 

3.  The  lessons  should  he  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  in  their  stead  there  should  be  discussions,  dis- 
courses, informal  debates,  prac^al  work,  special 
groups; 

4.  Tbe  teachers  should  be  only  the  intellectual 
guides. 

5.  The  initiative  and  the  autonomy  of  the  pu^ 
pils  should  be  encouraged  all  the  time. 

6.  Their  material  situation  should  be  improved. 

The  monograph  of  Comrade  S.  Ravich  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Zinoviev  University  at  Petrograd. 
This  is  mainly  a  school  for  instructors.  It  came 
into  being  while  the  Nowmber  Revolution  was  in 
full  swing,  out  of  the  necessity  to  propagate  ^he 
slogans  and  the  aims  of  the  Communists.  Originally 
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only  die  feUowing  aubjeott  were  tzeated  in  •  nunt 
ber  of  hnrried  lectmet: 

1.  Hie  Norember  Rpfolatkm  and  the  Proktarif 

an  Revolution. 

2.  The  Land  PraUem  in  Russia. 

3.  Hie  Peace  Treaty  (Brest-Litovsk), 

Lat^  on  the  program  was  extended  and  the  du- 
ration  of  the  conraea  lengthened.  The  univerBitjr 
passed  extremdy  critical  periods,  especially  at  tab 
time  of  the  offensive  of  Yudoiich  against  Petrograd. 

It  has  been  now  transferred  to  the  Uritsky 
Palace  (formerly  the  Duma  building).  It  has  a 
capacity  of  600  to  1,000  persons.  Inie  courses  are 
extended  cm  a  period  of  six  months.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  gaieral  introductory  course,  the  university 
has  the  foUowii^  q;»ecial  aectiona: 

1.  Soviet  Militia. 

2.  Public  Safety. 

3.  Agriculture. 

4.  Soviet  Administration. 

5.  Public  Maintenance  of  the  City. 

6.  Acttvity  of  the  Party  and  the  Press  of  the 
Party. 

Moreover,  einoe  the  beginning  of  the  studies  there 
has  been  formed  a  group  for  tnching  the  illiteratea. 

Hie  section  of  general  education  contains  among 
others,  courses  on  the  following  topics:  History 
of  Russian  Literature;  History  of  Religion  and  m 
die  Church  in  Russia;  History  of  Social  Movements 
in  Western  Europe;  History  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; History  of  Culture;  Social  Legislation;  Nat> 
utttl  Sdenoes;  Biology,  etc 
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The  **8pedal  sections*'  comprise  a  great  number 
of  courses;  the  studiee  are  in  ctHuaection  with  prac- 
tical work  and  investigations. 

Among  the  men  concerned  with  the  activities  of 
the  university  we  may  mention  the  following 
names:  Zinoviev,  Radek,  Nevsky,  Bukharin,  Mily- 
utin,  M.  Gorld,  etc.  We  may  state  that  thia  uni- 
versity does  not  confer  any  privilc^^  Its  tmly 
task  is  preparation.  In  orosr  to  occupy  any  posi- 
tion,  the  comrades  who  finish  tlieir  studies  at  the 
university  have  to  prove  their  ability  in  the  field 
of  agitation  and  propaganda.  They  must  be 
elected  to  the  different  institutions. 

In  spite  of  their  recent  foundation  and  the  great 
hardshqu  of  apoiod  <tf  civil  war  and  economic  dis- 
organisation, toe  proletariat  has  shown  tlirough  the 
example  of  these  schools  what  the  wfHrkers  will  be 
capable  of  doing  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  in  a 
more  favorable  condition. 

The  analysis  of  their  origin  and  their  develop- 
ment shows  that  the  success  of  these  universities  is 
due,  first  of  all,  to  the  fact  that  thev  are  pre^ni- 
nently  composed  of  proletarians  and  tliat  they  are 
the  reault  of  collective  endeavor. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT 
Moscow,  November  18,  1920. — ^At  the  former 
Winter  Palace  in  Petn^ad  an  exhibition  of  popu- 
lar education  has  been  opened,  occupying  almost 
the  entire  palace.  In  this  exposition  all  the  work 
of  the  Commissariat  for  Public  Instmctii»  for 
three  years  is  represented. 


Material  Crowded  out  of  this  Issue 

Our  readers  will  olieerve  that  we  have  very  few  small  items  of  wireless  or  press  origin 
in  this  issue  of  Soviet  Rdbsia.  They  have  been  crowded  out  by  pressure  of  other  matter.  This 
condition  also  oUigee  us  to  omit  the  first  instalment  of 

Collapse  and  Reconstruction  in  Russia 

By  Dr.  Alfons  Goldschhidt 

This  analyua  of  the  economic  situation  preceding  the  Revolutitm,  in  a  style  even  more 
brilliant  than  the  same  author's  **Moscow  in  1920",  will  appear  in  two  instalments  in  Soviet 
Russia  (January  8  and  January  15).  It  is  one  of  the  important  chapters  of  Goldscfamidt's  new 
book,  **Economic  Life  in  Soviet  Russia,"  which  has  just  come  out  in  Germany.  January  8 
number  will  also  have  many  other  interesting  artides. 
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Collapse  and  Construction  in  Russia 


By  Dr.  Alfons  CoLDscHHn>T 

[The  jollowing  is  a  chapter  from  Dr.  GoldschmidCs  book^ 
Russia**,  iransUaed  from  the  German  for  Soviet  Russia.] 
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War  and  the  Russian  Proletariat 
IXTAR  accentuates  the  social-psydioli^ical  trans- 
*  *  formation.  The  foUowii^  was  die  social- 
psychological  state  of  Russia  b^ore  the  war:  Uw 
class-conscious  proletariat,  a  really  revolutionary 
proletariat,  existed  chiefly  along  the  northern  bor- 
der, in  the  Petrograd  r^ion,  and  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces. To  be  sure,  emanating  from  these  regions 
were  scatterings,  mixtures,  of  proletarian  class-con- 
scionsness,  but  no  systematic  revolutionary  process. 
The  chief  contii^ent  of  the  Russian  working  class 
was  the  senu-proletariat,  i.e.,  half  of  it  a  peasant 
proletariat,  half  of  it  an  industrial  proletariat.  Re- 
gardless of  other  causes,  this  was  implied,  so  to 
say,  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  proletarian 
predisposition  moves  in  a  sliding  scale  with  the 
character  of  peoples.  Peoples  at  a  primitive  stage 
of  economy  have  but  a  small  percentage  of  persons 
who  are  capable  of  industrial  labor.  The  percent- 
age of  sacn  persons  capable  of  industrial  labor 
in  the  Russian  population  was  very  small  before 
the  war.  It  was  a  matter  of  a  few  imits  only,  al- 
together but  a  few  millions.  And  even  among  these 
few  millions  there  were  considerable  difficulties 
in  the  industrial-psychological  scale,  which  had 
first  to  be  somewhat  adjusted,  brought  into  at  least 
a  partial  uniformity  of  social-psydiological  char^ 
acter,  before  the  social  revolution  could  become 
possible. 

The  war  accelerated  this  process  tremendously. 
Petersbarg,  Riga,  Revol  (in  other  words,  the  levo- 


lutionar}'  border  region),  were  left  without  supplies 
of  coal  "nd  ores.  They  were  obliged  to  re^  upon 
southern  raw  materials.  At  first,  however,  Petos- 
burg  waa  industrialized  even  more  eiOensively.  Tha 
armament  industry  made  this  necessary.  ^1  die 
necessities  were  not  yet  completely  understood.  Al- 
thou^  the  railroads  were  overburdened  by  the 
mobilization,  the  Petersburg  armament  industry  was 
lashed  into  a  gallop  and  expanded  as  math  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  not  until  the  German  offensive  that 
industry  was  obliged  to  travel  towards  raw  ma- 
terials. This  involved  also  a  migration  of  the  revo- 
lutionary proletariat.  A  sort  of  "seasonal**  labor 
movement  of  revolutionary  nature. 

The  evacuation  of  Riga,  the  first  step  in  this 
process,  waa  not  undertaken  by  an  impotent  state, 
but  by  economic  self-action.  The  machines  and  the 
proletariat  were  taken  to  Moscow  and  the  surround- 
ings, to  Nizhni-Novgorod,  to  the  Urals,  to  Kharkov, 
Yekaterinoslav,  Tver  (buUding  of  railroad  cars), 
to  Warsaw.  The  hinterland  now  became  the  seat 
of  factories  after  the  European  pattern,  with  a  con> 
aiderable  staff  of  technologists,  and  groups,  or  at 
least  spla^es,  of  class-conscious  proletarians.  Hiis 
could  not  fail  to  have  an  effect  on  the  social-psy- 
chological transformation. 

Industry  now  developed  rapidly.  The  war  quick- 
ened the  pace.  For  example,  a  great  chCTUcal  in- 
dustry arose  quickly  in  the  coal  regions,  where 
poison  gases  were  chiefly  produced.  The  Entente 
accelerated  the  process  by  furnishing  capital  and 
special  technicians.  In  this  the  En^te  policy  pur- 
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■ued  a  double  purpoM:  the  fighting  force  of  their 
ally  wai  to  be  strengthened,  and  the  strengthening, 
i.e.,  the  financing,  of  Russia's  technical  war  was 
likewise  to  yield  enozmous  advantages  to  the  En- 
tente. The  promotion  of  the  concession  activity  of 
the  Entente  in  Russia,  the  occupation  of  important 
economic  regions,  industries,  banks,  franchises,  and 
tracts,  by  Eatente  capital  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  While  they  riveted  the  giant's  armor, 
they  sucked  out  his  blood.  In  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
Urals,  in  Central  Asia,  in  Siberia,  in  European 
Russia,  everywhere  where  there  was  anything  to 
lay  hands  on,  they  cast  anchor,  they  syndicated,  they 
took  hold  and  gobbled  up.  It  was  a  hectic  contin- 
uation of  that  colonial  penetration  from  the  west 
which  had  already  produced  the  Russian  economic 
crisis.  The  Allies  were  continuing  with  the  speed 
of  an  express  train,  and  on  a  gigantic  scale,  what 
a  healthier  Russia  might  wish  to  diminate  or  weak- 
en. We  are  at  this  moment  passing  through  a  new 
attempt  to  continue  the  process.  Or,  an  attempt  to 
recover,  to  rescue,  to  pocket  finally  what  the  Rus- 
sian proletariat  has  acquired.  The  permeation  of 
industrial  Russia  with  class-conscious  proletarians 
was  prevented  by  an  intentional  disr^ard  of  the 
Polish  textile  industry  when  the  evacuation  took 
place.  Hie  Polish  texXile  industry  was  the  object 
of  the  hatred  of  the  Central  Russian  textile  indus- 
try, for  the  central  Russian  textile  industry  was 
a  quality  industry,  while  the  Polish  textile  industry 
represented  a  forced  marketing  of  lower  gradM 
and  a  dimiping  process  with  the  aid  of  big  adver- 
tising. This  is  one  of  the  most  important  reasons 
for  &e  hatred  against  the  Jews.  The  Russian  trades- 
man  was  slower  to  act  than  the  Jewish  tradesman, 
slower  too  than  the  German  tradesman.  As  trading 
and  Judaism  were  considered  identical  in  Russia, 
this  hatred  placed  the  German  and  the  Jew  on  the 
same  footing.  This  was  not  without  effect  in  die 
war  and  in  pogroms. 

At  any  rate,  only  a  few  Polish  textile  machines 
were  actually  taken  to  the  Russian  hinterland.  Race> 
hatred,  national-industrial  hatred,  hatred  of  big 
tradesmen,  handed  over  the  Polish  textile  machinery 
to  destruction  by  war.  It  was  considered  proper 
to  have  the  German  army  destroy  the  competition 
on  the  internal  market,  or  at  least  cripple  it.  The 
struggle  was  hetwen  heavy  Moscow  dotii  and  light 
Lodz  cloth,  between  a  native,  established  industry, 
and  an  industry  for  markets,  between  slow,  big 
tradesmen,  and  light,  little  tradesmen. 

Although  in  this  manner  a  semi-proletariat  with 
a  tendency  toward  revolutionary  energy  was  kept 
away  from  Russia,  the  process  of  infiltration  was 
nevertheless  a  considerable  one.  There  were  added 
numbers  of  persons  recalled  from  the  front  to  the 
armament  industry.  They  were  not  at  once  class- 
conscious  proletarians,  but  they  were  proletarians 
with  a  desire  for  peace.  It  was  not  a  case  of  stab- 
bing the  front  to  death  from  the  rear,  but  a  self- 
evident  consequence  of  the  brutalities  at  the  front 
and  of  the  duration  of  the  front  Let  us  here  inter- 
polate the  following  in  order  to  make  clear  what 
were  the  necewary  conditi<»u  of  the  revolution. 


The  Russian  industrial  proletarian  before  the  wai 
and  during  the  war  wai  a  slave.  He  was  bent  unda- 
the  club  of  the  police,  or,  at  least,  the  dab  of  the 
police  was  swung  over  him.  The  swing«r  of  tbr 
club  waa  die  engineer,  the  executor  of  t£s  Riusiai: 
policy  over  the  proletariat.  We  shall  say  morr 
later  concerning  the  role  of  the  Russian  engineec 
in  the  Revolution. 

All  were  opposed  to  the  worker.  Even  the  cler 
ical  employes  of  industry.  In  other  words,  th' 
state,  the  technologists,  and  the  oiBce  hdp,  and 
of  course,  the  private  owners. 

The  houses  of  the  workers  were  wretched  places, 
houses  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  cellars.  L 
the  great  textile  estahlishmoits,  two  families  wer 
often  living  in  one  room,  max  and  women  togethei 
The  state  cared  practically  nothing  about  thes 
things.  Certain  owners  saw  more  dearly  thairtii 
state.  They  carried  on  so-called  wdfare  woric.  An 
the  proletariat  was  grateful  even  for  these  litti 
mercies,  as  is  shown  by  the  difference  in  the  trea 
ment  received  by  die  various  enqtloyers  during  th 
revolution. 

Scarcity  of  technologists  had  made  the  Russia 
mgineer  a  big  mm.   His  situation  in  the  texti] 
industry  was  dofferait  from  that  of  the  engineer  i 
the  metal  industry.   But,  if  only  for  the  privilef 
of  maintenance  money,  this  position  was  hostile  1 
the  workers.    In  many  factoris,  engineers  we; 
^lendidly  situated.    They  received  fine  house 
mgh  salaries,  higb  royalties,  carriages.    Yet,  d.t? 
Russian  mgineers  carried  on  a  revolutionary  polic* 
But  they  did  not  desire  a  proletarian  revolutioti 
but  a  revolution  against  the  privilc^ibd  classes  r.i 
the  Russian  state,  against  the  Russian  offidals.  Tl 
Russian  bourgeois  intelligeTttsia  aimed  at  attainirir 
a  social  position,  after  they  had  become  rich.  Hu  " 
wealth  should  not  only  fill  thdr  stomachs,  but  al 
make  them  shine. 

This  pressure,  this  contempt,  this  clubbing,  dt<. 
assigning  of  the  worker  to  a  herd  position  (he  via 
always  addressed  by  die  familiar  TU),  the  pen 
cution  of  those  who  felt  rebellious,  made  the  pi  .  - 
letariat  see  more  clearly,  made  them  more  cc ' 
scious.   At  least  this  is  true  of  the  proleteriat  .  ■ 
great  industries.    From  1905  on  this  traini 
found  its  expression  through  the  Soviets. 

Let  me  insert  a  word  in  eiqilanation.  Before  *  >- 
Russian  Revolution,  European  Marxists  said  Rus- 
was  not  ripe  for  revolution,  because  it  was  an  ag  - . 
cultural  country.   After  the  revolution,  those  san 
Marxists  said  Russia  was  ripe  for  revolution  beca. 
it  was  an  agricultural  country.    They  said  d. 
and  they  still  say  today  that  it  was  a  peasant  re 
lution,  a  transformation  of  the  desire  for  lai- 
whidi  the  Bolshevik  power  had  eqtloited. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  simplfy  things  o 
much  as  all  that,  for  such  formulations  reqi  : 
that  somewhat  more  pains  be  taken.    To  be  fi 
the  industrial  proletariat  was  enabled  to  under!  '■ 
to  lead  the  agrarian  revolution — ^in  fact  had 
undertake  this — ^because  the  agrarian  problem  i  <. 
become  an  industrial  problem.  Western  capita: 
(first,  by  its  preliminary  effect,  its  permeation  v 
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the  western  capitalistic  spirit,  with  the  Manchester 
spirit,  and  later  the  infiltration  of  the  money  eco 
nomy)  had  created  a  semi-proletariat  which  was 
ndther  fish  nor  flesh.   The  peasant  was  alienated 
from  his  task  and  wanted  nevertheless  to  ranain  a 
peasanL    Indostrial  occupations  had  become  for 
him  a  snhetitute  for  land,  speaking  in  terms  of 
money  economy.    The  money  economy  was  his 
ruin.    If  he  was  once  more  to  become  a  usable 
peasant,  a  peasant  capable  of  intensive  agricul- 
ture, the  money  economy  would  have  to  be  elimi- 
nated.  This  elimination  means  not  only  land  for 
the  peasant,  but  also  industrial  products.  For  the 
elimination  of  the  money  economy  means  the  erec- 
tion of  a  socialistic  economy,  and  takes  place  chiefly 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  production  of  com- 
modities, which  is  useful  to  the  peasant  also.  In- 
dustry had  made  the  peasant  poor;  industry  must 
make  him  rich  again.   It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  be  freed  from  taxes,  in  other  words,  from  the 
old  state,  and  he  had  to  be  freed  from  excessive 
payments  to  industry.  The  amelioration  of  agricul- 
ture is  equivalent  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
agricultural  intensification,  the  chief  peasant  prob- 
lem in  Russia.  And  this  is  possible  only  with  the 
aid  of  an  industry  that  has  bem  e^anded  to  gi- 
gantic proportions.   The  completion  of  the  capi- 
talistic forms  of  industry  and  the  insertion  of  a 
powerful  new  content  into  them  is  simultaneously 
an  effective  agricultural  reform;  it  is  an  unheard 
of  enhancement  of  agricultural  production.  In 
this  book  we  shall  speak  of  the  matter  again,  es- 
pecially of  the  tasks  of  electricity  and  of  those  fer- 
tilizers diat  are  produced  in  factories.  Aside  from 
odier  necessities,  from  necessities  arising  from  serf- 
dom, from  misery  and  from  the  war  situation,  it  is 
self  evident  that  the  Russian  industrial  proletariat 
had  to  undertake  to  lead  in  the  revolution.  Much 
as  it  may  be  an  agricultural  revolution,  an  agrarian 
revolution,  the  Russian  agrarian  revolution  is  none 
the  leas  an  industrial  revolution.   The  essence  of 
this  revolution  is:  to  deliver  the  industrial  re-- 
sources  of  the  country,  by  accelerated  industriali- 
zation, to  the  agricultural  districts,  with  the  aid  of 
the  liberated  proletarians,  the  industrial  proletariat 
and  the  land  proletariat,  but  all  this  under  the 
leadership  of  the  really  class-conscious  proletariat, 
namely  the  industrial  proletariat.  It  is  impossible 
really  to  understand  Uie  sense  of  the  world  revo- 
lutionary moTcment,  unless  we  recognize  in  it  the 
opposition  between  city  and  country,  and  the  n& 
cessity  of  adjusting  this  opposition.  Industrial 
production  and  agricultural  production  are  not  es- 
uatially  different   They  belong  togrther,  they  are 
complemmtary  to  each  other,  diey  are  really  one. 
Rnaman  agriculture  was  diouting  for  technolc^cid 
improremoit.  Can  you  then  still  speak  of  an  agra- 
rian Tevolntion  whidi  is  merely  being  exploited 
by  an  industrial  proletariat?   Or  can  you  maintain 
that  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  peasant  land 
holdings  may  be  carried  out  without  a  technical 
improvement,  in  other  words,  w^out  having  the 
industrial  proletariat  assume  leadershqi  in  the  revo- 


II 

The  Struggle  for  the  New  Organization 
The  March  Revolution  was  the  first  visible  and 
formal  collapse  of  the  Russian  centralism,  the  old 
centralism  whidi  had  not  heax  put  down  either  by 
the  communal  self-governments  of  peace  times  or 
by  tibe  self-government  bodies  formed  during  the 
war  (liberal  agrarian  organizations,  and  unions  of 
cities).  Both  the  centralizing  bodies  collapsed: 
the  military-political  and  the  economic  centralism. 
It  was  a  necessary  collapse,  a  collapse  based  on 
the  nature  of  the  case,  a  coU«}se  of  what  had  been 
outlived.  The  centralism  ruling  from  above  was 
past;  a  new  coitralization,  a  centralization  of  self- 
control  could,  only  be  built  up  from  below.  The 
state  aimed  to  draw  the  reins  tighter;  the  bour- 
geoisie was  ready  to  dominate  a  tenser  structure 
(the  opposition  then  was  that  of  a  compulsory  syn- 
dication with  national  supervision  as  opposed  to 
an  unimpeded  trustification).  It  was  not  possible 
to  hold  the  strings  together;  the  bourgeoisie  did 
not  have  the  power  to  do  it,  nor  was  it  any  longer 
its  task  to  shatter  the  old  centralization  and  to  ad- 
minister the  economic  control.  This  task  had  now 
to  be  assumed  by  the  proletariat. 

Some  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  March  Revo- 
lution many  industrial  organizations  established 
fac^ry  committees.  Ihese  committees  were  too 
large.  This  was  the  first  great  mistake  of  the  Soviet 
Revolution.  The  control  from  below  was  too  broad, 
and  not  sharp  enough;  its  power  was  frustrated  by 
its  own  work. 

The  committees  sought  at  once  to  carry  out  pro- 
duction a  I  functions  in  the  factories  and  in  the  war 
economy  organizations.  At  the  head  of  diese  or- 
ganizations stood  military  men  aided  by  technolog- 
ists and  scientists.  These  organizations  were  built 
up  essentially  on  the  German  model,  their  main 
pattern  being  the  German  military  raw  mat^al 
section,  whit^  means  a  militarization  of  industry. 
The  workers  were  not  present  in  this  organization. 
After  the  March  revolution  the  proletariat  went 
into  them  and  50  per  cent  of  the  total  representa- 
tion was  to  be  from  the  workers.  Industrial  lead- 
ers protested  vehemently.  Their  protest  was  an 
economic  protest,  but  even  more  a  political  one. 
Hie  bourgeoisie  already  felt  that  the  power  was 
passing  into  other  hands.  There  began  a  campaign 
of  lies  against  the  Soviets,  which  were  at  first  called 
(a  play  of  words)  Soviets  of  Dogs*  Delegates.  The 
boiling  point  of  the  hatred  against  the  Sovi^  (Fac- 
tory Soviets,  Peasant  and  Soldier  Soviets)  was 
reached  in  April,  1917.  But  the  proletariat  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  itself  more  or  less  and  in 
keeping  its  representatives  in  the  war  economy  or- 
ganizations. Some  of  them  welcomed  equality  as 
a  revolutionary  improvemoit.  Ihey  were  farseeing 
grands  bourgeois,  petis  bourgeois  and  demi-bour^ 
geois. 

There  began  a  policy  of  classification.  The  Rus- 
sian Factory  Owners*  Union  declared  it  was  ready 
to  accept  the  eight-hour  working  day,  as  well  as 
the  increased  wage  scale.  The  first  ontipokeK 
irisbet- pressed  by  dte  factory  cnnmittaea  wnf 
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for  increanng  pn  at  die  argent  lequest  id  dinr 
cunBlllucnciCT.  The  factory  administratioa  had  to 
acc^  this  condition.  The  trade  unions,  whidli 
only  at  this  moment  b^an  to  existf  or  at  least  to 
develop,  demanded  wage-sivdes,  fixed  hours  of  la- 
bor, rest  periods,  ^c.  The  factory  committees 
were  to  swervise  the  execution  of  tms  agreemeot. 
Thmr  acted  acoordiiigly,  and  with  great  en«vy. 

Tne  first  months  were  not  imly  monUis  of  pres- 
sure for  control,  months  of  assumption  of  control, 
months  of  confusion  of  control,  but  also  months  of 
struggle  against  the  power  of  the  individual  unit, 
against  die  factcoy  administrations.  Gagging  di- 
re^rs,  private  managers,  eiq;ineeKS,  and  masters 
of  woilcs  were  removed.  There  was  mudi  folly, 
mndi  impropriety,  injustice,  persecotion.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  rapid  formation  of  unions  of  cleri- 
cal workers  and  engineers.  They  were  productive  and 
defensive  imions,  for  there  was  a  danger  that  their 
income  payments  would  be  delayed;  their  policy 
aimed  at  increases  in  salary,  decreasii^  of  wonc,  etc. 

In  diis  movement  dw  Russian  engineers  attempted 
to  secure  a  safe  position*  by  declaring  themselves 
neutral,  or  at  least  by  declaring  the  neutrality  of 
their  production.  Iliey  said:  We  belong  to  no 
party;  we  are  working  for  the  whole.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  engineer  became  a  sort  of  technical  non- 
partisan in  the  war  economy  oi^anizations.  But 
the  eogmcMTS  were  not  aUe  to  main  use  of  this  sue- 
cees.  llwy  remained  hostile  to  die  Soviets,  hostile 
to  the  proletariat.  Hiey  did  not  recognize  the  trans- 
formation that  was  going  on  in  society.  llieTefore 
their  declaration  that  they  were  working  for  the 
whole  was  only  a  declaration  for  self-deface;  a 
declaration  necessary  to  rescue  thranselves.  The 
whole  system  had  become  a  different  one.  The 
Russian  engineers  would  have  had  to  come  out  for 
the  proletariat  if  they  had  really  wanted  to  work 
for  the  whole.  The  attitude  ox  the  engineers  is 
very  significant  for  a  judgment  of  the  economic 
revolution  in  Russia.  To  this  day  this  declaration 
of  self-defence,  this  attitude  of  aloofness  on  the 
part  of  die  Russian  engineers,  still  has  its  ^ects. 

The  Rassian  proletariat,  except  at  die  very  be> 
ginning,  was  by  no  means  hostile  to  die  engineers. 
It  hated  the  oipmizations  of  oflicials,  die  high-col- 
lar organizations  which  were  carrying  out  a  policy 
of  social  position.  As  many  engineers  went  into 
the  bureaucratic  unions  and  not  into  the  engineers 
unions,  this  hatred  was  also  transferred  to  the  engi- 
neers, finally,  arbitration  conrts  were  formed.  A 
ccmtract  was  made,  requiring  every  dismissal  of 
an  engineer  to  be  investigated.  Tbese  arbitration 
courts  continued  until  after  the  November  Revolu- 
tion. They  softened  relations,  but  often  had  to 
order  a  dismissal  because  the  engineer  in  question 
was  not  capable  of  understanding  the  social-psycho- 
logical truisformation.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  adapt  himself,  and  he  therefore  became  a  hin- 
drance to  production;  his  task  was  tbei«fore  gone, 
for  he  did  not  feel  he  had  a  task. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  economic  crisis  was  be- 
coming sharper.  In  May  1917  the  impending  fuel 
and  raw  material  crisis  already  became  quite  per- 
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ccptible.  Prices  were  shooting  upward  and  many 
factories  were  dosing  their  worn  for  reascms  <n 

economy.  This  aroused  the  working  class  tremen- 
dously. The  workers*  representatives  in  the  eco- 
nomic organizations  demanded  investigations,  care- 
ful investigations,  of  all  closii^  down.  Investi- 
gating commissions  went  into  the  factories.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  clwical  employes  wontd  take  part 
in  the  investigations.  Often  the  woric  was  bard.  It 
was  always  necessary  to  go  through  all  the  details 
of  the  business,  and  therefore  it  had  an  educational 
result,  as  a  supervisory  training  for  the  proletariat 
Long-winded  auditings  of  bodes  and  functions  were 
undertaken.  The  commissions  very  often  decided 
against  the  factory  owners  and  removed  them,  even 
before  the  November  Revolution.  The  factory 
owners  were  replaced  by  Government  Commissars 
who  were  already  represratatives  of  the  interests  of 
the  workers,  as  well  as  of  the  economic  organiza- 
tions. But  as  they  had  come  at  the  request  of  the 
working  class,  as  a  result  uS  the  tests  demanded  by 
their  constituencies,  they  were  actually  an  en>rea- 
sion  of  the  victory  of  thie  workers,  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  workers,  regardless  of  whemer  they 
felt  that  to  be  their  position  or  not. 

Some  factories  were  sequestrated  by  the  inves- 
tigating commissions,  and  others  were  given  new 
financing  on  die  r^ort  of  the  commissions.  This 
already  opens  up  a  view  of  the  transformi^on;  it 
suggests  tne  attachment  of  the  industry  to  the  fac- 
tory committees,  the  industrial  Soviets.  The  power 
of  these  committees  was  already  so  great  that  it 
expressed  itself  as  a  power  to  produce.  They  could 
already  demand  the  maintenance,  the  financii^  of 
individual  production  units,  the  sefpiestration  of 
an  industry,  etc.  Closing  down  was  rardy  ap- 
proved or  asked,  because  Uw  idleness  thus  la^u^ 
about  would  again  involve  unemploymeitf  and  loss 
of  wages. 

We  must  distinguish  between  the  desire  to  rescue 
production  and  the  impossibility  of  rescuing  pro- 
duction during  this  period.  Already  the  will  was  be- 
coming apparent,  but  the  single  was  crippling 
the  will.  Every  factory  was  a  scene  of  batde.  The 
struggle  was  being  carried  on  widi  the  most  varied 
combinations  of  management,  workers,  clerical  em- 
ployes, against  each  other,  with  each  other,  and 
mixed  up  together.  The  consequence  was  a  con- 
tinuous drop  in  production.  Meetings,  investiga- 
tions of  guilt,  and  such  like  things,  were  pushing 
work  down.  The  factory  committees  had  not  yet 
enough  accderating  power,  the  centralized  bodies 
were  not  yet  operating  in  single  lines  with  than. 
Everywhere  there  were  oppositions.  It  was  a  gen- 
eral breakdown  of  production. 

In  the  middle  of  August,  1917,  the  Bolshevik! 
b^an  to  conquer  the  power  of  the  factory  com- 
mittees. This  was  not  a  progress  of  usurpation,  a 
tyrannical  act,  but  a  challenge,  an  acceptance  of  a 
challenge,  a  seizure  of  power  owing  to  mistrust 
of  the  old  representatives  and  hope  of  die  more 
radical  ones. 

At  first  the  factory  committees  consisted  chiefly 
of  Mensheviki.   As  they  were  not  able  to  imder- 
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stand  die  will  of  the  proletariat  to  control  produc- 
tion, and  therefore  to  cany  out  this  will,  ue  con- 
fusion, the  opposition,  the  above  described  conflict, 
as  well  as  the  breakdown  of  production,  remained 
permanent.  The  working  class  began  to  set  down 
this  halting  of  production  to  the  account  of  the 
Mensheviki.  They  had  no  more  confidence  in  them. 
This  was  not  a  simple,  unmistakable  process,  but 
nevertheless  one  that  was  clearly  discernible. 

In  S^tember,  1917,  die  defeat  of  Keroisky  be- 
came manifest.  Brussilov's  offensive  had  already 
failed,  and  people  felt  that  the  armament  industry 
had  become  purposeless.  This  considerably  sharp- 
ened the  recession  of  production.  Many  factories 
dismissed  the  woAea  although  the  conditicms  of 
disniisBal  were  not  easy  (two  months'  pay). 

Undo*  these  circumstances  something  positive 
had  to  be  done.  The  national  centralization,  the  so- 
called  autonomy  of  economic  management,  the  Men- 
shevik  factory  committees,  had  broken  down.  The 
Soviets  had  already  done  good  work.  In  some  re- 
spects their  work  of  control  and  education  was  in- 
valuable. But  this  was  not  equivalent  to  rescuing 
production.  It  was  not  an  unmistakable  gathering 
up  of  all  the  strings,  an  elimination  of  conflict,  of 
confusion,  but  rather  in  many  cases  even  an  aggra- 
vation of  confusion.  The  whole  economic  system 
was  crying  out  for  unification. 

Already  before  the  November  Revolution  the 
Bolsheviki  had  been  again  and  again  loudly  de- 
manding the  control  of  production.  The  closer 
private  economy  looked  at  the  control  of  produc- 
tion, the  more  violent  became  its  struggle  against 
the  Bolsheviki,  against  those  that  were  demanding 
the  control  of  private  economy.  Already  many 
owners  were  selling  their  works  to  foreign  capital. 

This  was  a  period  of  feverish  transactions  to  with- 
draw capUal,  it  was  the  well-known  period  of  gen- 
eral fraud,  which  every  country  passes  through  be- 
fore a  prol^rian  revolution  and  during  a  pro- 
Ictorian  revolution.  It  is  a  flight  of  capitalistic 
money,  it  is  an  assignment  of  mortgages  to  foreign 
capitalists,  which  is  later  called  upon  to  fight  tibe 
ezprt^riating  activities  of  the  revolution.  It  is  an 
accnmulation  of  demands  for  payment,  by  whidb 
later  an  aggressive  attack  against  the  expropriatii^ 
revolution  is  provided  with  a  **moral"  basis. 

During  this  period  an  extremely  interesting  de- 
velopment was  taking  place  within  the  Russian  En- 
gineers* Society.  The  engineers  came  to  the  exe- 
cutive body  of  the  Society  with  this  request:  Give 
us  instructions  what  to  do.  Shall  we  go  or  shall 
we  place  ourselves  at  their  disposal? 

A  discord  arose.  Some  said  the  engineer  must 
remain  with  production,  since  he  is  the  instrument 
of  production  and  not  an  instrument  of  money  capi- 
tal. Others  called  the  engineer  an  agent  of  capital. 
This  latter  designation  attracted  a  nimiber  of  in- 
dustrial leaders,  who  had  engineers*  training,  into 
the  Engineers*  Society,  with  the  result  that  a  sort 
of  class  struggle  was  inaugurated  within  the  society. 
Both  characterizations  were  hostile,  however,  to  the 
proletariat,  which  was  demanding  production. 

Hie  factory  owners  in  the  Engineers*  Society 


threw  out  various  baits,  but  to  no  avail.  The  ques- 
tion was  one  of  life  and  death,  and  the  lives  of 
the  engineers  had  become  dependent  on  the  will  of 

the  proletariat.  Consequently  the  society  decided 
to  call  upon  its  members  in  the  name  of  productive 
mechanism.  Production,  as  was  stated  in  this  ap- 
peal, was  a  property  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
engineer  might  leave  his  post,  according  to  this 
decision,  only  in  cases  of  die  most  serions  con- 
scientious sacrifices.  The  decision  saved  some  sit- 
uations, but  it  had  no  radical  effect. 

There  was  much  discussion  before  the  November 
Revolution;  necessities  of  production  and  regula- 
tion were  emphasized;  organs  with  a  formal  parity 
were  created,  but  for  reasons  connected  with  private 
Noperty  these  were  not  actually  parity  organs. 
Thare  were  no  serious  appeals,  however,  no  serious 
decisions.  That  resolution  of  the  Engineers*  So- 
ciety was,  however,  an  echo  of  the  imperative  shout 
of  the  proletariat  for  productive  and  r^ulative 
economy.  It  shows  a  timid  recognition  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case.  It  shows  an  understanding 
diat  there  could  be  no  further  doubt  of  the  fact  of 
the  conquest  of  the  war  economy  oi^ans  by  the 
prol^riat,  or  of  the  firm  determination  of  the 
proletariat  to  make  these  oi^ans  effective  centers 
of  r^ulation.  Nor  could  there  be  any  further 
doubt  of  the  determination  of  the  factory  commit- 
tees to  ^ercise  full  control.  For  the  obtaining  of 
a  completely  visible  and  transparent  organization, 
of  an  organic  cooperation,  a  regular  diffusion  of 
organizations  and  industries  had  now  become  ab- 
solutely imperative. 

May  I  here  recall  a  few  appeals  I  once  made  my- 
self. Not  long  after  the  outbreak  of  the  German 
revolution,  which  aimed  at  eliminating  the  military 
centralization,  the  polidcal  imperialiun,  the  old 
political  centralization,  I  called  for  an  immediate 
rescue  by  expansion  of  the  war  economy  organi- 
zations. I  demanded  a  confiscation  of  all  war  ma- 
terials, of  all  the  material,  fragmentary  and  mis- 
represented though  it  might  be,  but  nevertheless 
fundamental  and  capable  of  supervision.  But 
nothing  was  done.  Some  exposures  of  sins  were 
undertaken,  but  in  other  cases  a  stormy  demand 
was  put  forth  to  demolish  the  oiganizadcms.  The 
German  bourgeoisie  has  a  good  instinct.  It  knows 
very  well  and  feels  what  it  is  that  will  benefit  it 
and  do  harm  to  the  country.  The  sacrificing  of  the 
war  materials,  the  concealment  and  peddling  of 
this  material,  the  demolition  of  the  organizations, 
they  shall  still  pay  for  all  that.  The  German  pro- 
letariat will  now  stand  and  face  the  mass  of  debris 
and  confusion  and  its  work  will  be  twice  as  hard. 
And  in  this  period  of  a  crumbling  of  all  the  pillars 
of  organization,  of  a  twisting  and  devitalizing  of 
the  clockwork,  Socialists  constructed  Sovid  forms 
which  are  actually  playthings  which  have  succeeded 
in  confusing  the  heads  and  hands  of  millions.  In 
Russia  I  learned  how  well  justified  my  appeal  had 
been.  If  we  are  to  draw  any  social  consequences 
from  the  war,  we  must  not  permit  the  war  economr 
organizations  to  be  destroyed  or  frittered  away.  If 
we  do  we  shall  lose  contact  with  things. 
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The  Russo-Polish  War  and  the  French  Proletariat 

By  Paul  Louis 


^EVER  since  1914  has  the  French  proletariat 
expended  as  much  en«^  as  at  Uie  end  of 
AuguBtf  1920,  when  there  rose  the  ghost  of  in^ 
allied  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Russia  and  Pol- 
and. And  never  did  the  awakening  of  the  French 
proletariat,  all  its  factions,  all  its  component  par- 
ties, mean  quite  so  much. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  of  the  existence  of 
die  Franco-Russian  Alliance  the  workers  of  the 
great  industrial  cemters  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
govranment  wiUi  r^ard  to  the  terms  and  demands 
of  the  agre^ent.  They  knew  nothing  of  its  de- 
tails, and  the  secrecy  that  attended  it  excited  their 
su^icions.  They  saw  in  the  rapprochement  of 
the  imperialisms  of  both  coimtries  a  war-friend- 
ship to  oppose  the  triple  alliance.  They  saw  in 
the  agreement  ccmdudea  between  the  national-capi- 
talistic republic  and  the  empire  of  the  Romanovs* 
the  union  of  the  forces  of  political  reaction  in  the 
face  of  approaching  revolution.  One  needs  only  to 
recall  the  speedbes  of  Jaures  against  Czarism  and 
its  agent  in  France— Izvolsky.* 

Nothing  helped  to  change  the  opinion  of  the 
French  proletariat  so  much  as  the  puuication  of  the 
secret  treaty  of  1915,  according  to  the  terms  of 
which  Constantinople  was  to  be  given  to  Russia. 

The  French  proletariat  met  the  final  defeat  of 
Czarism  in  1917  with  great  enthusiasm,  beholding 
in  it  the  proline  of  the  world  revolution,  a  his* 
torical  event  to  be  compared  only  to  the  death  of 
the  old  r^pme  in  1789. 

A  time  will  yet  arrive  yAm  the  intr^nee  cur^ 
rent  among  French  diplomats  from  Mardi  to  Oc- 
tober, 1917,  intrigues  that  planned  the  extermina* 
tion  of  the  free  spirit  of  Russia,  will  receive  thdr 
just  deserts.  The  ^tire  bourgeois  press  took  the 
part  of  Komilov  against  Kerensky.  Bolshevism 
drew  the  bitterest  attention  of  all  in  France  who 
anpported  the  social  status  quo. 

An6  the  more  the  forces  of  reaction  tried  to 
destroy  the  Russian  revolution,  die  more  strongly 
did  the  proletariat  of  the  country  support  the  Rus- 
sian revolution;  it  saw  that  its  own  liberation  de- 

£ ended  on  the  revolution,  it  understood  that  all 
ope  of  liberation  was  lost  if  the  revolution  was 
permitted  to  be  strangled. 

Has  then  the  Frendi  proletariat  foj^otten  its 
duty  for  three  years,  or  is  there  trudi  in  the  accu- 
sation that  it  is  weak  and  inactive?  I  do  not  wish 
to  touch  on  this  question,  but  I  do  wish  to  point 
out  that  last  month,  when  it  was  seea  that  Paris  was 
planning  a  new  counter-revolutionary  offensive 
against  Russia,  the  proletariat  serried  its  ranks, 
united  all  its  Sodaliat  factions,  all  its  various 
unions,  to  prevent  Uiat  offensive. 

A  new  spirit  arose,  a  spirit  that  grew  stronger 
and  stronger  among  the  French  working-class,  the 
spirit  of  love  for  utt  Russian  revolution,  for  the 

*  UnfortiinatelT,  Jsurea  did  not  Klwaya  take  the  correct  itand 
OD  tbe  Franco-RnMUn  allivice.  See  "Open  I^ter"  by  Ron 
Ltncabara  In  tbe  Nemt  Znt.  Stuttgart,  Vol.  No.  43,  1908. 
— Rdltor  SovuT  SuHiA. 


example  that  it  has  shown;  the  French  woridng- 
dass  loves  it  in  spite  of  the  present  masters  ca 
France,  who  are  inatiiictivdy  aiu  with  good  wmm 
set  against  it 

The  workers  of  the  great  industrial  cities  are 
persuaded  that  the  republic,  led  by  Poincare,  Cle- 
menceau,  and  Millerand,  Is  at  die  v^  head  of 
world  reaction.  The  latest  news  we  receive  from 
the  r^ons  of  die  Dandbe  strengthens  the  impres- 
sion that  was  created  last  year  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Soviets  in  Budapest  The  intrigues  condocted 
by  certain  monarchistic  officers  in  Budapest  and 
in  other  places,  have  excited  the  Socialist  and  syn- 
dicalist masses  to  the  highest  degree.  The  bourgeois 
press,  from  the  Action  Francaise  to  die  Temia, 
tries  as  much  as  possible  to  create  certain  opinions, 
intopreting  the  facts  recdved  in  its  own  old  way. 
Not  long  ago  it  printed  endiusiastically  the  compli- 
ments paid  by  the  American  judge,  Gary,  who 
knows  the  country,  to  the  national  bloc  and  its 
ministers. 

Hie  Frendi  proletariat  awnimes  its  lai^^  duties 
along  with  the  workmen  of  all  odier  countries,  just 
as  the  government  takes  die  same  position  as  it  did 
a  hundred  years  ago  at  tbe  time  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance and  Mettemidi.  The  dections  of  November 
16  were  conducted  on  this  platform:  die  defence 
of  the  Russian  revolution. 

Whm  Koldiak,  Denikin,  and  Yudoudi  were  de- 
feated, the  workmen  of  lille  and  Marseilles  de- 
monstrated In  thdi  great  joy. 

The  Russian  tevolmion  has  raised  not  only  its 
own  poor,  but  the  oppressed  of  all  countries.  When 
Poland,  at  the  call  of  those  who  wished  to  oppose 
Russia  with  a  powerful  coalidon,  began  to  move 
on  Russia,  the  distrust  of  Poland,  vdiich  had  l<nig 
festered  amoi^  die  Fkendi  workers,  tamed  into 
open  enmity. 

As  strongly  as  Poland  desoved  the  sympathy  of 
the  working-class  when  it  was  still  enchained,  so 
strongly  did  it  create  distrust  and  energetic  con- 
demnation when  it  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  its 
newIy*won  freedom,  but  wished  to  suppress  the 
liberty  of  others  through  an  imperialism  which  al- 
lowed it,  brutally  and  foolidily,  to  return  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  Poland  with  its  government,  which 
is  openly  under  the  influence  of  reaction,  which 
listens  and  bends  to  the  will  of  the  worst  national- 
istic and  chauvinistic  impulses,  has  suddenly  arisen 
as  the  destroyer  of  peace  and  the  tool  of  the  west- 
em  bourgeoisie.  The  feelings  of  the  French  pro- 
letariat have  not  changed.  It  wante  an  indq>endent 
Poland  within  its  ethn<^aphic  borders,  bnt  whole- 
heartedly hoping  for  the  triumph  of  the  Russian 
revolution  over  all  its  enemies,  it  sees  diat  its 
salvation  lies  in  die  defeat  of  die  Warsaw  gorctn- 
ment 

Therefore,  it  was  glad  when  Finland,  the  Baltic 
republics,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  Romania,  urged  bv 
politics,  justice  and  fear,  refused  to  support  Mil- 
lerand. Therefon,  it  was  glad  when  It  Iwud  dut 
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Lloyd  George  was  bending  before  die  pressure  of 
the  Committee  of  Action  of  the  trade  unions,  that 
Giolitti  had  capitulated  to  the  Italian  Socialists, 
and  to  the  unions.  For  this  reason  did  it  stage  its 
demonstrations — not  to  allow  the  French  Govem- 
rnent  to  take  any  military  steps  against  Russia. 

Hie  beginning  of  August  marked  a  very  critical 
period  in  this  direction.  The  recognition  of  Wran- 
gel  was  a  sjrmptom  of  the  times,  an  action  under- 
taken with  clearly  ulterior  purposes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Spa  conferences  considered  very 
seriously  the  problem  of  strangling  Soviet  Russia. 

Hundreds  of  meetings  were  oi^;miized  by  the 
Socialist  parties  and  tibe  unions.  Thousands  of 
workmen  took  part  in  them.  Never  before  were 
such  streams  of  people  aeea  in  the  largest  halls  of 
France.  A  sort  of  religious  enthusiasm  prevailed. 
From  the  meetings  there  usued  a  thoroughly  con- 


sidered  and  serious  will  to  do.  The  French  pro* 
letariat  declared  that  it  would  use  all  its  strength 
against  intervention  because  Poland  was  counter- 
revolutionary,  and  because  it  was  preparing  for  a 
new  continental  war. 

The  government  of  the  citizens*  republic  sent 
a  military  mission  to  Warsaw;  it  seat  Pilsudski 
ammimition;  it  conducted  negotiations  wilh  Hun- 
gary under  conditions  that  have  as  yet  been  un- 
ezplamed;  it  recognized  Wrangd  and  sent  a  dip> 
lomatic  representative  to  the  adventurer, — but  not 
a  single  army  division  has  been  moved.  When 
Millerand  declares  that  he  never  thought  of  any 
military  action,  he  consciously  lies.  He  tries  to 
cover  the  tracla  of  his  capitulation  to  the  French 
proletariat,  which  would  never  have  allowed  him 
to  take  any  military  action. 


White 

By 

/~\N  JULY  30,  in  the  dty  of  Minsk,  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  White  Russian  Sovi^  Rroublic  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  Federal  Soviet  Re- 
public  was  proclaimed.  Upon  this  occasion,  in  the 
whole  of  White  Russia  freed  from  Polish  occupa- 
tion great  celebrations  took  place  in  which  the  local 
labor  oganizations  participated.  It  is  necessary  to 
poiitt  out  diat  Um  Jewish  Socialist  Union  "Bund**, 
which  has  a  strong  organization  in  the  provinces 
of  Bftinsk,  Grodno,  and  Mohilev,  also  participated 
in  proclaming  the  White  Russian  Soviet  Republic. 

m  the  declaration  proclaiming  independence,  the 
following  paragraph  is  found  among  others: 

"Based  upon  the  decision  expressed  at  the  Soviet 
Convention  of  Fd>ruary,  1919,  an  independent 
White  'Russian  Republic  ia  declared  in  the  name 
of  workers  and  peasants.  All  the  laws  and  de- 
crees of  the  Polish  occupation  as  well  as  the 
reestablishment  of  private  property  are  abro- 
gated; the  right  of  private  property  in  land  is  abro- 
gated forever.  The  *Suprane  Cjoundl*  and  all  White 
guard  gOTermnentB  of  landowners  and  capitalists 
are  dedared  abolished.  Hie  Soviet  of  the  Republic 
ia  to  determine  its  ethnographic  boundaries  with 
the  weatem  bourgeois  states.  Up  to  die  time  of  a 
convmtion  of  the  Sovi^  the  power  is  vested  in  the 
Military  Revolutionary  Committee.** 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  fact  is 
enaphasiied  that  in  White  Russia  there  is  established 
a  Soviet  regime,  based  on  the  principle  of  proleta- 
rian dictatorship.  White  Russia  will  have  an  army, 
diplomacy,  and  Supreme  Council  of  National  Eco- 
nomy, in  common  with  Soviet  Russia.  Hie  of- 
ficial languages  of  White  Russia  will  be,  besides 
the  White  Russian,  also  the  Russian,  Polish  and 
Jewiili  langoagea. 

Two  chief  problems  are  facing  the  Soviet  Gorem- 
ment  of  White  Russia  at  the  present  time:  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  Polish  inheritance  and  the  laying 
down  of  a  fotmdation  for  Socialistic  construction. 
Hie  Poli^  government  of  occupation  {and  prior 


Russia 

^  D. 

to  it  the  German)  have  done  nothing  in  the  sphere 
of  bettering  the  economic  life.  On  the  contrary 
in  this  respect  mudi  has  been  destroyed  by  them. 
The  economy  of  the  large  estates  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  Polish  land  owners,  the 
proprietors  of  these  estates,  fled  to  Warsaw  long 
ago.  It  is  unecessary  to  say  that  to  improve  and 
perfect  the  new  economic  apparatus  in  these  former 
nests  of  noblemen  will  prove  extremely  difficult. 
The  peasant  honsdbolds  suffered  tremendously  from 
constant  requisitions.  An  acute  lac&  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  is  felt  The  village  life  has  been 
demolished  to  the  roots.  The  displacing  of  the 
Czar*s  officifds,  first  by  the  Germans,  and  later  by 
the  Polish  authorities  from  Warsaw,  and  the  move- 
moits  of  tremendous  armies,  have  destroyed  the 
traditional  habits  and  the  normal  oourse  of  the 
country  life  and  work.  Tbe  collapse  of  the  agri- 
cultural life  has  assumed  extreme  proportions.  We 
need  hardly  state  that  the  upbuilding  of  a  new 
communistic  life  under  these  conditions  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  greatest  difficulties.  But  that 
is  not  all. 

In  White  Russia  there  are  very  few  intelligoit 
workers  and  intellectuals  in  general.  The  ^lite 
Russian  national  rebirth  took  place  only  in  the  year 
1905  when  the  waves  of  the  revolution  had  finally 
reaciied  the  \niite  Russian  woodlands.  In  the  year 
1905,  there  was  organized  in  White  Russia  the  first 
socialist  organization — the  White  Russian  Socialist 
Hromada.*  This  organization  played  the  roll  of  a 
pioneer  in  the  life  of  White  Russia.  In  Minsk, 
Vilna,  and  Grodno  there  wwe  organized  the  first 
circles  of  class-conscious  workers.  In  1906,  in  Vilna 
there  was  published  the  first  socialist  weekly  in 
the  White  Russian  language,  Nasza  Dolia.  During 
the  same  year,  in  Petrograd,  there  was  established 
a  publishing  society  which  had  for  its  aim  the  pub- 
lishing of  socialistic  pan^blets  in  the  White  Rus- 

*  The  pioneer  socialist  orgmnization  in  White  Kanl«  hu 
had  the  defect,  however,  of  iMjiag  more  itren  oo  national  tbaa 
OD  aociallat  problema. — Editor  Sovttt  Kvhia. 
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sian  language.  However,  Nasza  Dolia  (Our  Fate), 
9nd  its  publishing  society,  could  not  exist  long. 
The  reaction  which  conquered  the  revolution  in 
1907  was  on  the  march  throughout  Russia.  In 
White  Russia  the  reaction  throttled  the  first  labor 
organization  of  White  Russia — the  White  Russian 
Socialist  Hromada.  Ncisza  Dolia  was  closed.  Its 
place  was  taken  by  a  semi-socialist  weekly  Nasza 
mva  (Our  Field).  The  White  Russian  popular 
movement  developed  very  slowly,  chiefly  boutuse 
it  was  first  of  all  a  movement  of  peasants.  The 
majority  of  laborers  in  the  small  cities  of  White 
Russia  as  well  as  in  the  towns  were  Jews,  Poles, 
and  Russianized  White  Russians.  White  Russian 
literature,  schools,  and  in  general  the  national  cre- 
ative labor,  will  only  now  under  the  conditions  of 
a  free  life  receive  the  possibility  of  devloping  nor* 
mally. 

Only  half  of  all  the  White  Russians  make  up 
the  population  of  the  White  Russian  Soviet  Repub- 
lic More  than  three  millions  of  White  Russians 
live  in  those  provinces  which  according  to  the 
Riga  Compact  went  to  Poland.  The  question  of 
their  future  fate  is  yet  to  be  decided,  and  we  must 
believe  that  the  deciding  word  in  this  question 
will  belong  to  the  White  Russians  themselves,  when 
their  consciousness  will  completely  ripen,  to  speak 
with  Poland  in  a  different  language  than  the  one 
in  which  they  have  spoken  until  now. 

The  Warsaw  government  and  in  general  the  Pol- 
ish bourgeoisie  believe  that  the  question  of  these 
three  milliion  White  Russians  which  went  to  ]f*oIand 
will  be  decided  by  their  assimilation.  Warsaw  thinks 
that  the  White  Russians  of  the  province  of  Grod- 
no, southern  part  of  Vilna,  and  western  part  of 
the  province  of  Minsk  who  are  in  the  majority 
Catholics  (half  of  the  White  Russians  belong  to 


the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  the  other  half  are 
Catholics)  will  sooner  or  later  be  Polonized.  The 
Polidh  clergy  of  White  Russia,  which  never  declines 
the  role  of  Polish  assimilators,  has  been  worlung  in 
this  direction  for  a  long  time.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  conceal  that  individuals  amongst  the  White 
Russian  intellectuals  also  sympathize  with  the  Po- 
Ionizing  plans  of  Warsaw.  However  the  culture 
bearers  of  Poland  will  not  succeed  in  White  Russia 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  White  Russians  make 
up  that  social  element  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  Polish  bourgeoisie.  The  White  Russians 
are  peasants,  poor  peasants  in  their  majority.  Capi- 
talistic Poland,  ruled  as  it  is  by  the  Ksiondz  (Pol- 
ish Catholic  priest),  landlords,  and  bankers  will 
never  be  able  to  satisfy  the  White  Russian  landless 
peasantry.  The  White  Russian  peasants  will  never 
be  reconciled  with  the  Polish  szlachta,  the  owners 
of  tremendous  estates  in  White  Russia. 

The  very  fact  that  the  eastern  part  of  White  Rus- 
sia will  exist  as  a  Soviet  Republic,  this  very  fact 
alone  will  revolutionize  the  western  part  which  at 
present  belongs  to  the  Polish  Republic  The  ex- 
ample of  Soviet  White  Ruraia  will  be  extremelr 
contagious  for  the  White  Russian  peasants  who 
will  have  to  live  under  the  domination  of  the  Polish 
landlords.  All  this  taken  together  will  create  a 
spirit  in  favor  of  uniting  both  parts  of  White  Rus- 
sia, and  when  the  psychological  moment  will  ar- 
rive to  transform  this  spirit  into  a  political  fact 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment structure  for  the  United  White  Russia  will 
be  a  Soviet  r^me.  But  we  repeat  the  deciding 
word  in  this  case  will  belong  to  the  White  Rus- 
sian people,  when  the  latter  has  realized  its  inter- 
est  and  has  finally  broken  with  the  tradition  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  slavery. 


Electrification  of  Soviet  Russia 

{An  interview  with  Engineer  Krzijanovsky) 


In  an  interview  with  the  Russian  Press  represen- 
tative. Engineer  Krzijanovsky,  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Electrification  of  Russia, 
communicated  the  following  details  as  to  the  woric 
of  the  commission. 

The  State  Commission  for  Electrification  is  at 
present  concluding  the  organization  work  which  it 
was  chained  with  by  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Considerable  data  on  the  electrification  of 
Russia  has  already  been  collected.  In  all,  eight 
regions  have  been  investigated  and  a  broad  plan  of 
dectrification  has  been  marked  out. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  electrifica- 
tion, the  question  came  up  as  to  how  our  transport, 
food,  and  fuel  crisis  might  be  obviated  by  elec- 
trification. The  specialists,  who  have  been  working 
on  the  solution  of  this  question,  arrived  at  the 
conclusions,  that,  by  the  introduction  of  a  s^^em 
of  electric  stations  and  electric  transmissions,  we 
could  lay  down  firm  foundations  for  tbiG  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  system  of  our  economy.  After 


a  close  inquiry  into  the  problems  before  us,  we 
decided,  during  the  coming  ten  years,  to  build  not 
less  than  27  big  electric  stations  in  European  Rus- 
sia and  three  stations  in  Western  Siberia  and  Tur- 
kestan. The  28  stations  must  be  of  1^  million 
kilowatt  of  which  one-half  million  would  be  gen- 
erated by  water  power  and  one  million  by  fuel. 

I  should  point  out  that,  in  the  past,  even  capi- 
talism in  our  country,  was  about  to  take  the  course 
we  are  adopting  at  present  in  the  matter  of  elec- 
trification. 

In  1918  the  first  big  electric  stations  at  Moscow 
and  Petrograd,  which  already  were  of  a  European 
type,  were  built.  Electrification  had  been  planned 
even  before  the  war,  and  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  idea  itself.  The  new  feature  about  this  mattes..^ 
is  that,  at  present,  we  have  considerably  more  fav- 
orable conditions  for  the  development  of  electri- 
fication. Capitalism  which  had  planned  electrifi- 
cation, was  at  the  same  time  a  hindrance  to  its  ao- 
conqiliahment    For,  raider  private  ownersh^  In 
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land,  it  was  impossible  to  count  upon  a  broad  utili- 
zation of  waterfalls  and  upon  the  construction  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  electric  stations.  The  Novem- 
ber Revolution  removed  all  obstacles,  and  made  it 
possible  to  solve  the  problems  of  electrification  on 
.the  whole  territory  of  Soviet  Russia  at  once. 

While  analyzing  the  various  moments  of  out 
economic  life  which  are  connected  with  electrifi- 
cation, we  had  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  transport.  Our  main  recources  in  fuel,  pe- 
troleum and  mineral  coal,  are  situated  at  a  distance 
of  two  to  three  thousand  versts  from  the  consuming 
centers.  At  the  same  time,  the  consuming  prov- 
inces are  getting  their  food  from  the  distant  black- 
earth  provinces.  In  view  of  such  conditions  it  is 
quite  clear  that  every  disturbance  of  transport  si- 
multaneously means  fuel  and  food-crises.  The 
transport  crisis  must  therefore  receive  our  greatest 
attention. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  we  appointed  a 
group  of  specialists  who  worked  on  the  problems 
of  electrification  of  the  railways.  As  a  result  of 
its  work,  this  commission  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  necessary,  through  the  electrification  of 
transport,  to  solve  two  fundamental  problems:  in 
the  longitudinal  direction  it  is  necessary  to  elec- 
trify the  Moscow-Kursk  railway  with  its  ramifi- 
cations into  the  western  part  of  the  Donets  Basin; 
in  the  latitudinal  direction  it  is  necessary  to  relieve 
the  railway  congestion  in  the  South  Donets  r^ion 
and  to  connect  this  region  by  electric  transport, 
through  the  station  of  Belaya  Kalitva,  with  Tsarit- 
sin,  thus  giving  the  Donets  anthracite  an  outlet  into 
the  Volga  Basin. 

With  the  plan  of  electrification  upon  a  wide 
scale  in  our  minds,  we  still  pay  due  attention  and 
exert  all  our  efforts  to  bring  into  order,  to  organ- 
ize and  to  socialize  the  existing  electric  establish- 
ments. We  are  thus  ulilizing  most  widely  the  elec- 
tric stations,  we  abolish  the  division  of  electric  sta- 
tions into  groups  for  general  and  private  use,  we 
grade  them  according  to  their  economic  value  and 
we  unite  the  electric  stations  into  a  uniform  body 
and  create  the  basis  for  a  uniform  state  eleetrical 
system. 

Of  the  program  of  broad  electrification  we  are, 
at  present,  carrying  out  the  following  work:  We 
considerably  enlarged  the  only  big  electric  station 
which  we  inherited  from  the  pre-war  period,  the 
soH^alled  "State  Electric  Station" — "Electric  Trans- 
mission." In  this  station  we  installed  a  new  tur- 
bine of  5,000  kilowatt  power,  new  large  boilers 
and  the  necessary  equipment.  This  station  sup- 
plies, at  present,  20,000  kilowatt-power  instead  of 
the  previous  10,000  kilowatt.  At  the  same  time  ex- 
periments on  a  large  scale  were  made  here  to  pro- 
cure peat  mechanically  by  the  hydraulic  system. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  in  1920  show  that 
we  may  expect  a  revolution  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
coring  peat  in  die  nearest  future. 

Great  work  was  being  done  to  build  the  Sha- 
turskaya  station  on  the  peat  beds.  There,  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  skeleton  of  the  future  experi- 
memal  regional  etatiQn  was  completed.  Great  pro- 


gress was  also  made  in  the  work  of  procuring  peat 
and  building  the  factory,  station  and  settlements. 

At  the  same  time  the  work  to  construct  the  Kash- 
irskava  regional  station  on  the  Oka  river  is  rapidly 
being  proceeded  with.  This  station  is  situated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  two  railway  systems  passing 
throngh  the  Moscow  coal  region,  at  a  distance  of  60 
versts  from  Moscow.  The  station  will  be  of  over 
40,000  kilowatt.  The  work  on  the  construction  of 
this  station  is  well  under  way  and  the  rough  part 
of  the  task  is  already  completed.  A  great  deal  has 
also  been  done  to  construct  the  auxiliary  parts  of 
this  station  and,  particularly,  the  difficult  problem 
of  the  water  supplr  for  the  station  and  of  getting 
the  builders  to  help  in  the  installation  of  its  en- 
gine room.  We  may  expect  that  the  station  will 
be  finished  in  the  course  of  12  to  18  months. 

Besides  these  three  stations,  preparations  are  be- 
ing made  to  start  work  on  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  other  stations.  Thus,  work  is  being 
done  to  construct  the  regional  Taykorskaya  station 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ivanovo- Voznessnisk.  Near 
Petrograd  work  is  going  on  to  install  a  regional 
station  on  the  Neva  River  at  the  so-called  Utkinsky 
factory,  where  there  is  already  a  building  suitable 
for  the  station  and  a  possibility  to  complete  the 
work  in  the  course  of  one  to  one  and  a  half  years. 
The  most  important,  however,  is  the  work  to  con- 
struct the  hydraulic  station  on  the  Volkhov  River 
with  80,000  horsepower  and  on  the  Svir  River  with 
140,000.  It  is  planned  to  complete  first  two  hy- 
draulic plants  on  the  Svir  and  one  on  the  Volkhov. 
The  responsible  superintendent  of  the  works  on 
the  Volkhov  stations  supposes  that  the  work  will 
be  completed  by  1924.  Projects  are  being  worked 
out  for  the  construction  of  the  following  stations: 
on  the  peat  beds  near  Nizhni-Novgorod,  in  die 
Kaslq>ura  shale  district  near  Sizran,  and  near  Shte- 
rovka  in  the  Donets  region.  In  the  Urals,  work 
is  under  way  to  construct  the  r^ional  station  on  the 
Kislovsk  mines.  It  is  planned  to  construct  in  the 
first  place  the  stations  which  will  be  situated  on  the 
Cheliabinsk  mines,  on  the  Y^orshin  anthracite  and 
a  hydraulic  plant  on  the  Chnsovaya  River. 


THE  FACTORY  WORKERS  AND 
AGRICULTURE 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  great  Russian 
Revolution  is  the  fact  that  the  proletariat  ragaged 
in,  factories  and  mills  has  begun  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous  part  in  agriculture.  That  seems  some- 
what unusual.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  pro- 
letariat, especially  that  section  which  is  working 
in  factories  and  in  mills,  should  be  engaged  in 
vegetable  gardening  and  com  growing.  Yet  such 
are  the  facts.  The  following  is  the  history  of  this 
new  part  played  by  the  proletariat.  The  total  ara- 
ble area  of  the  Moscow  province  began  to  shrink 
systematically  from  1864  until  recently.  In  1903 
the  arable  land  of  the  Moscow  province  amounted 
to  460,000  dessiatins,  in  1916  this  area  decreased 
to  337,249  dessiatins,  i.e.,  by  27  per  cent.  This  of 
course  had  a  great  dEFect  upon  the  food  supply  of 
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the  workers  of  thu  district.    The  position  grew 
most  acute  after  the  NoTember  Revolution.  The 
disorganisation  of  the  transport,  the  ine£Fectiveness 
of  the  new  food  o^anizations  and  the  resistance  of 
^e  village  profiteering  elements,  all  refl^lted  in 
the  winter  of  1918-1919  being  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult for  the  proletariat.    Notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts  of  the  Workers'  Food  Detachments,  there  was 
no  bread  as  the  villages  which  were  in  the  grip  of 
the  profiteering  peasantry  refused  to  supply  com 
to  tne  town.    The  hard  facts  of  life  suggested  to 
the  proletariat  the  idea  of  procuring  breaid  by  its 
own  means  and  efforts.  In  tibe  spring  of  1919  we 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  allotment  systmn, 
under  which  factory  workers  were  supplied  with 
land  by  the  aid  of  the  Soviet  authorities,  and  which 
gave  a  stimulus  to  the  development  of  agriculture 
in  town,  suburb,  and  country  districts.  Towards  the 
spring  of  1920  collective  land  farming  by  the  pro- 
letariat became  very  extensive.  In  the  province  of 
Moscow  alone  we  already  have  126  such  farms, 
the  total  arable  area  of  which  amounts  to  24,093^ 
dessiatins.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  peas- 
antry is  responsible  for  the  cultivation  of  only  11 
per  cent  of  the  arable  area  of  the  province,  so  that 
the  proletariat  holds  the  maximum  of  arable  land 
in  the  province.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  gains 
in  this  sphere  have  been  most  considerable  for  so 
short  a  period.    Another  fact  worthy  of  notice  is 
that  these  gains  are  the  more  solid  for  the  reason 
that  the  methods  employed  by  the  factory  workers 
are  different  from  those  employed  by  the  ordinary 
growers  of  a^icultura!  produce,  that  is  to  say,  by 
the  peasantry.  The  peasantry  ordinarily  are  con- 
servative, sticking  to  old  methods  of  cultivation. 
The  working  class,  on  the  other  hand,  manifests  it- 
self here  as  elsewhere,  as  the  leading  class,  the 
bearer  of  civilization.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the 
proletarian  farms  are  better  cultivated  than  the 
regular  peasant  farms.  The  proletarian  farms  are 
the  harbingers  of  new  principles  in  i^ricultnre; 
tbey  are  becoming  the  models  and  sdiools  for  the 
average  masses  of  the  peasantry.   Tbia  statem^t 
can  be  supported  by  a  number  of  facts;  we  wit- 
ness neglected  sites,  flooded  meadows,  and  unarable 
land,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  peasantry,  turn 
into  gardens  and  verdant  pastures  by  means  of 
tractors,  irrigation,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
proletariat.   This  new  activity  of  the  proletariat 
has  the  additional  advantage  in  this  that  it  is  not 
the  main  body  of  the  workers,  who  are  engaged  in 
this  work,  but  invalids,  women,  etc.,  who  are  thus 
given  an  opportunity  to  restore  their  health.  An- 
other reason  why  the  entire  country  is  interested 
in  the  development  of  these  farms  is  the  fa<A  that 
they  are  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  close  con- 
tact between  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry,  in 
which  the  former  brings  its  healthy  political,  edu- 
cational,  and  general  influence  to  bear  upon  the  lat- 
ter.  All  these  considerations  impell  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Public  Economy  to  take  measures  in 
order  that  this  new  activity  of  the  proletariat  is 
given  every  opportunity  to  live  to  develop  in  a  di- 
rection undoubtedly  useful  for  the  R^ublic. 


PEAT  IN  RUSSIA 

Tlie  number  of  P«op}e  engaged  in  the  peat  trade 
in  1919  was  57,910.  the  total  amount  of  peat  pro- 
duced was  67,000,000  poods,  which  comes  to  1,155 
poods  during  the  season  or  33  poods  a  day  for 
each  worker. 

The  peat  workera,  in  view  of  the  difficult  condi- 
tions of  the  work,  receive  higher  rations  than  any 
other  workers  in  the  republic.  The  results  olrtained 
are  350  poods  of  peat  for  each  pood  of  food  ra- 
tioned to  the  workers. 

At  the  present  moment  we  witness  a  complete 
revolution  in  Russian  peat  cutting  introduced  by 
the  new  invention  of  the  engineers  Classen  and 
Kirpichnikov,  the  result  of  several  years  of  experi- 
ment with  the  hydraulic  method  of  procuring  peat 

The  method  consists  in  turning  a  strong  current 
of  water  upon  the  peat  turning  into  a  paste.  A  spe- 
cial suction  pump  is  then  used  which  diffuses  the 
paste  through  pipes  over  the  drying  ground  in  a 
layer  about  three  inches  thick.  Before  this  mass 
has  dried  completely  it  is  traversed  by  a  specially 
adapted  car  with  two  wheels  each  about  two  yar^ 
in  diameter  with  rims  fitted  with  Iniquette-shaping 
moulds.  A  special  method  is  used  for  the  final  dry- 
ing  of  the  peat.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  attempts  are  being  made  to  invent  a  method 
of  mechanical  drying,  by  ^Oracting  all  the  mois- 
ture from  the  peat  by  pressure. 

The  present  method  of  sun-drying,  as  used  by  the 
engineers  Classon  and  Kirpichnikov,  affects  a  sav- 
ing of  eight  to  ten  times  the  ordinary  amount  of 
labor.  The  general  methods  of  procuring  and  dry- 
ing peat  are  steadily  improving. 

As  the  question  of  the  electrification  of  Russia 
has  heen  favorably  settled  by  the  All-Russian  Cen- 
tral Committee,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  hydrau- 
lic method  will  make  it  possible  to  run  a  number 
of  electric  power  stations  upon  local  peat  fud. 

The  inventions  made  by  the  engineers  Classon 
and  Kirpichnikov  will  eventually  pat  &e  Russian 
peat  production  on  a  higher  level  than  elsewribere. 

In  addition  to  Classon  and  Kirpichnikov  there 
are  a  number  of  other  talented  engineers,  such  as 
Misner,  working  in  different  directions  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  process  of  producing  peat. 


citi^^s  able  to  work  have  At  right 
to  employment  at  their  vocations.  " 

Section  10,  Article  II.  of  the  Code  of  Labor  Lawi  of 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic 
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M.  1.  Kalinin,  Russia's  First  Worker 


\1ICHAEL  IVANOVICH  KALININ  has  occu- 
^  pied  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the  All* 
Rasaian  Central  Executive  Committee,  the  highest 
body  in  Soviet  Russia,  since  the  death  of  Sverdlov 
in  March,  1918.  Kalinin's  career  may  be  consid- 
ered as  typical  in  the  revolutionary  workers'  move- 
ment of  Russia.  Bom  in  1875,  he  entered  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  in  1898,  at  the  time  of  its  secret 
founding.  There  then  began  for  him  persecutions 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  police.  A  speaker  in 
the  session  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee 
pointed  out,  when  Kalinin  was  elected  to  his  post, 
that  he  had  been  arrested  twenty  times  in  his  life. 
Kalinin  has  been  in  prison  on  countless  occasions, 
was  banished  to  Siberia  and  other  places,  lived 
in  Petrograd  ill^ally,  i.e.,  without  proper  papers. 
In  this  period  of  persecution  he  would  return  again 
and  again  to  his  little  peasant  home  in  the  country, 
taking  up  his  farm  work.  As  an  industrial  laborer 
Kalinin  was  also  employed,  among  other  things,  as 
a  lathe  worker  in  the  PutiloT  Works.  ^ 


He  is  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  class 
conscious  workers  of  Russia.  Since  earliest  youth, 
he  has  acquired  considerable  knowledge,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  sociology,  by  a  very  versatile 
reading.  Kalinin  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Bolshevik  Party. 

Kalinin  does  not  like  to  speak  of  himself.  Pravda 
in  an  interview  with  him  reports,  among  other 
things: 

"I  consider  my  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  as  symbolic.  I  am 
a  peasant  and  a  worker  at  the  same  time.   I  incor- 

f orate  as  it  were  the  union  of  city  and  country, 
worked  on  agriculture,  and  will  continue  to  work 
on  it  as  far  as  my  time  allows  ...  I  stand  between 
the  medium  peasant  and  the  poor  peasant.  My 
farm  is  small  but  well  worked.  I  am  used  to  coun- 
try life;  I  know  the  peasant  psychology  very  well. 
I  know  that  the  peasant  must  love  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Juat  because  I  am  a  peasant  I  am  taking 
part  in  the  Revolution  and  serve  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. From  the  standpoint  of  his  agricultural  in- 
terests the  medium  peasant  must  support  the  Soviet 
Government." 

On  April  26,  1920,  Kalinin  began  his  tour  of 
Russia.  His  trip  took  him  through  all  of  Soviet 
Russia,  along  the  following  route:  the  Urals, 
Kursk,  Voronezh,  Lisky,  Novokhopersk,  Balashov, 
Penza,  Inza,  Ryazan,  Zhitomir,  Kiev,  Yelizavetgrad, 
Odessa,  Kherson,  and  to  the  Crimean  Peninsula. 
The  real  object  of  this  trip  was  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  population,  as  well  as 
with  the  country  and  its  needs.  Aside  from  this, 
however,  Kalinin  imparted  to  his  journey  a  pro- 
pagandist and  educational  character.  He  took  a 
whole  stock  of  books  with  him,  a  moving  picture 
machine,  a  theater,  exhibitions,  a  museum,  etc. 
Wherever  he  came,  he  would  begin  to  converse  with 
the  peasants,  asking  to  know  their  wishes,  their 
grievances,  etc.  Later  he  undertook  several  other 
journeys  of  this  character. 

Everywhere  the  peasants  handed  him  petitions 
and  grievances  which  were  immediately  considered 
and  in  most  cases  quickly  adjusted.  In  the  cities 
he  summoned  meetings  of  the  delegates  to  the  local 
Executive  Committees,  in  which  he  would  himself 
participate. 

At  several  places,  Simbirsk,  Samara,  Penza,  Tula, 
etc.,  Kalinin  obtained  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  local  Soviet  organs,  and  wherever  ir- 
regularities appeared,  he  had  the  guilty  haled  be- 
fore  the  People's  Tribunal.  The  masses  of  work- 
ers and  peasants  gathered  around  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Republic  with  enthusiasm. 

Kalinin*s  speeches  were  free  from  all  foreign 
expressions  and  were  understood  by  all.  The 
workers  immediately  grasped  that  this  man,  both 
in  origin  and  in  career,  is  $tted  for  his  present  post 
of  honor.  The  impression  made  by  his  speeches  is 
always  overpowering.  A  selection  of  these  has  Just 
appeared  in  Moscow  in  two  volumes. 
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This  weekly  will  print  articles  by  members  of  the 
Russian  Sonet  Government  Bureau  as  well  as  by 
friends  and  supporters  of  Soviet  Russia.  Full  re- 
sponsibility is  assumed  by  the  Bureau  only  for  un- 
signed articles.  Manuscripts  are  not  solicited;  if 
■ent  in,  thnr  retain  is  not  promised. 


FEARS  are  felt  in  Allied  quarters  lest  concen- 
trations of  Soviet  troops,  allied  in  the  daily 
newspapers  to  be  in  progress  along  the  borders  of 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  may  within  three 
months  result  in  the  incorporation  of  diose  nations 
with  Soviet  Russia.  This  is  the  interesting  conjec- 
ture of  Mr.  Walter  Duranty,  in  a  Paris  cu>le 
of  December  25,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  the  following  day.  We  al- 
ways have  our  suspicions  of  the  motives  imder- 
lying  such  predictions.  As  we  pointed  out  when 
sinmar  predictions  were  made  with  regard  to  Pol- 
and a  year  ago — and  the  later  developments  have 
fully  bome  out  our  suspicions — declarations  that 
Soviet  troops  are  about  to  attack  any  of  the  new 
creations  of  Allied  diplomacy  almost  invariably 
are  a  smokescreen  bdiind  which  these  little  states 
are  being  prepared  for  a  savage  onslaught  against 
Soviet  Russia;  but  Soviet  Russia  is  to  be  made  to 
appear  the  aggressor.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
such  an  attempt  by  the  Allies  may  bring  about  the 
condition,  apparently  deplored  by  Mr.  Duranty, 
where  "the  Soviet  Federation  will  include  Reval, 
Riga,  and  Kovno,  with  the  Baltic  Sea  once  more 
the  western  boundary  of  Russia,"  for  the  troops 
of  the  Red  Army  have  the  habit  of  advancing  where 
it  is  intended  by  the  enemy  to  throw  them  bade. 
Mr.  Duranty*s  *  well-informed  authority",  who  re- 
mains, as  they  always  do,  anonymous,  declares  that 
"such  events  would  raise  serious  problems  not  only 
for  France  and  Great  Britain,  but  also  for  the 
Ihiited  States." 

And  then  Mr.  Duranty  reviews  the  pretty  little 
scheme,  now  so  old  and  well-known,  by  which  Great 
Britain  was  to  win  control  over  "Russia's  western 
windovrs."  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  little 
states  were  really  the  creation  of  England,  which 
hoped,  by  keeping  them  "independent",  to  use  them 
in  order  to  secure  to  England  an  unrivaled  position 
toward  Russia,  both  in  the  spheres  of  political  in- 
fluence and  trade.  Monopoly  rights  for  England 
over  the  principal  industries  of  the  three  states 
ftimber  and  flax)  had  been  preempted  in  definite 
financial  and  economic  agreements  with  those  states, 
"which  would  have  stabilized  them  financially." 
The  Esthonian  and  Latvian  governments  were  ex- 
pecting to  ratify  these  agreements,  through  action 
of  their  Parliaments,  by  January  1,  1920,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Duraat/$  ^^Ucftte  iosiQuation,  so 


typical  of  the  irresponsible  manner  in  which  sudi 
news  is  spread  by  the  press,  "this,  however,  waa 
afterward  refused  largely,  it  is  said,  owing  to  the 
secret  influence  of  Soviet  gold."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  commercial  agreements  with  England  were 
rejected  by  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  because 
they  included  conditions  of  military  aid  to  Eng- 
land in  maintaining  counter-revolutionary  armies 
on  the  Russian  border  (the  case  of  Yudoiich,  Eng- 
land's direct  tool,  cannot  be  foigotten),  and  the 
three  states  were'  already  beginning  to  view  more 
favorably  Ae  genume  commercial,  non-military  and 
non-political  propositions  that  were  being  made  by 
Soviet  Russia,  which  became  the  power  with  whom 
each  of  them  actually  concluded  a  treaty,  instead 
of  England.  And  to  stabilize  their  finances,  the 
Soviet  Government  did  pay  them  gold,  as  Ae 
treaties,  which  otu:  readers  have  had  before  them, 
duly  provided. 

Mr.  Duranty  points  out  the  interesting  circum- 
stance that  the  United  States  Govemmoit  had  al- 
ways declined  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  these 
border-states,  and  repeats  that  this  refusal  was  al- 
ways based  on  the  conviction  that  the  regions  form- 
erly comprising  Russia  must  still  be  considered  as 
portions  of  Russia.  He  does  not  fail  to  si^gest, 
Ly  implication,  that  the  opposite  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  namely  Uiat  of  encouraging  the  s^arate 
establishments  in  the  Baltic  region,  was  due  to  a 
desire  to  develop  the  new  countries  colonially  and 
through  them  to  exploit  Soviet  Russia.  England 
has  carried  out  her  policy,  we  may  add,  to  the 
extent  of  recognizing  and  trading  with  the  small 
states.  The  United  States,  which  is  about  to  send 
home  the  rqiresentative  of  Soviet  Russia,  does  not 
seem  to  mean  to  do  anything  to  support  that  Russia 
— Soviet  Russia — which  alone  can  organize  and 
maintain  a  united  country. 

•         •  » 

'T^HE  only  interest  Mr.  Duranty  concedes  to  the 

^  United  States  Government  in  the  possible  ab- 
sorption of  the  Baltic  States  by  Soviet  Russia,  is  a 
desire  to  prevent  Red  Cross  supplies  from  beinj, 
used  in  the  service  of  the  people  of  Soviet  Russia, 
a  consummation  in  which  he  strangely  suggests  the 
American  Red  Cross  would  aid  by  continuing  to 
rranain  at  its  post,  even  though  the  little  States  he 
occupied  by  Soviet  troops.  Here  are  Mr.  Duranty's 
words  on  tiiis  subject: 

"The  problem  that  would  confront  America  as  a  result 
of  Bolshevism  of  the  Baltic  States  is  less  political  than 
in  the  case  of  France  or  Britain.  The  American  Red  Cross 
and  Children's  Relief  Associations  have  got  big  organiza- 
tions in  the  Baltic  area,  lAen  upwards  of  one  hundred 
Aimicans  are  engaged  in  filing  disease,  feeding  chil- 
dren, hou^g  the  homeless,  clothing  the  destitote  and  gen- 
erally succoring  the  impoverished  and  devitalized  popula- 
tion. Not  only  are  there  large  stocks  of  Red  Cross  and 
Relief  Association  goods  in  the  Baltic  area  which  it  is 
impossible  to  remove  quickly,  but  I  know  that  a  great 
majority  of  Americans  engaged  in  the  work  would  decline 
to  abandon  it  under  the  threat  of  a  Bolshevist  upheaval. 
If  the  Baltic  States  'go  Red*  it  will  happen  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  the  result  would  be  tbs  same  as  if  American 
organizations  concerned  were  nnv  woridng  in  Soviet  Rassia 
proper,  a  practice  to  which  both  the  State  Diriment  and 
tlu  Bolifaerlst  lesders  hitbecto  have  been  opposed.*' 
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Again  we  must  point  out  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society's  giving  any 
aid  to  Soviet  Russia.  No  doubt  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  "fighting  disease,  feeding  children,  housing 
the  homeless,  clothing  the  destitute  and  generally 
succoring  the  impoverished  and  devitalized  popula- 
tion**— outside  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  even  in  the 
former  Russian  border  provinces.  But  anyone  who 
recalls  the  attitude  of  the  organization  in  Russia 
proper  will  have  no  fears  of  Uieir  rendering  exces* 
sive  assistance  in  the  improh^ble,  if  unprovoked, 
event  of  a  Soviet  Russian  occupation  of  Latvia, 
Lithuania^  and  Esthonia.  If  nothing  else  should 
intervene,  providential  fires  might  descend  to  de- 
stroy die  **Iai^  stodcs  of  R^  Cross  and  Relief 
Association  goods  in  the  Baltic  area,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  remove  quickly."  Such  a  fire,  it  will 
be  remembered,  came  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
prevent  similar  supplies  in  the  Crimea  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  advancing  Red  Army. 

As  for  the  suggestion  that  "both  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Bolshevist  leaders  have  hitherto 
iieen  opposed"  to  relief  work  by  American  oi:gani- 
satitms,  the  first  half  is,  we  regret  to  say,  probably 
true;  those  who  read  the  statements  quoted  by  us, 
in  our  issue  of  Christm^  Day  (December  25),  from 
Mr.  Allen  Wardwell,  will  no  doubt  have  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  the  United  Stated  Department  of 
State  that  ordered  Mr.  Wardwell's  oi^anization  from 
Russia.  We  know  it  was  not  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment who  ordered  them  out,  and  Mr.  Wardwdl 
knows  it  and  says  it,  all  Mr.  Duranty's  assurances 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  By  the  way,  why 
does  not  some  newspaper  man  question  Mr.  Ward- 
well  on  this  subject?  The  information  he  would 
receive  would  be  final. 

•         •  • 

I^RANCE,  says  Mr.  Duranty,  also  has  reason  to 
^  view  with  concern  a  possible  Bolshevization  of 
the  Baltic  area,  and  for  two  reasons:  **the  menace 
to  France's  ally,  Poland,  who  would  be  militarily 
outflanked  by  die  extension  of  the  Sovi^  bound- 
aries in  the  northwest,  and  again  faced  with  war 
or  submission  to  the  Bolsheviki  as  a  result  of  the 
Red  support  of  the  Lithuanian  claim  to  Vilna.  Sec- 
ondly, the  destruction  of  the  barrier  between  Rus- 
sia and  Germany.**  Again  in  Mr.  Duranty*s  words: 

"Etct  since  the  annistice  the  French  have  done  their 
ntmoet  to  prevent  a  common  frontier  between  Gemany 
and  Soviet  Roagia.  They  are  haunted  by  the  dread  of  a 
combination  of  German  efficiency  and  Riia^an  millions." 

Thus  the  game  of  Allied  diplomacy  goes  on.  Mr. 
Duranty  suggests  dutt  the  Soviets  may  intervene 
in  the  Baltic  States,  and  then  openly  states  that 
both  France  and  England  have  been  doing  nothing 
else  since  the  armistice  and,  we  may  add,  since  be- 
fore the  armistice.  Should  regions  be  added  to 
Soviet  Russia  that  would  really  be  of  value  to 
Soviet  Russia  industrially — Mr.  0.  Preedin  will 
point  out  die  value  of  the  industries  of  Latvia  to 
Soviet  Russia  in  an  article,  '*The  Decline  of  Latvia", 
in  our  next  issue — a  great  misfortune  would  have 
occurred,  whidt  must  be  prevented  at  all  hazards. 


And  should  diese  colonial  protectorates  be  lost  to 

England,  or  should  Poland  lose  her  buffer-statra, 
the  Allies  would  also  consider  that  the  whole  world 
had  suffered.  But  should  Soviet  Russia  and  Ger- 
many have  a  mutual  boundary,  or  should  anything 
else  occur  that  would  make  trade  and  communica- 
tions easy  between  these  countries  that  need  each 
other  so  much,  the  discomfort  of  French  statesmen 
would  become  great  indeed,  for  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  economic  problems  would  then  be  solved. 
Evidently  the  desire  of  the  Allied  statesmen  is  not 
to  see  the  world's  economic  problems  solved,  but  to 
maintain  the  present  state  of  unstable  equilibrium 
which  seems  to  be  the  only  condition  on  which 
they  can  continue  their  existence. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  benevolent  company  that  Mr. 
Duranty  portrays  when  he  reviews  the  interest 
shown  by  the  various  powers  in  the  welfare  of 
Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland. 

•  •  « 

ON  DECEMBER  1  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in 
Christiania,  to  protest  against  recruiting  and 
sending  one  hundred  Norw^an  soldiers  to  Vilna, 
there  to  serve  as  a  police  guard  during  the  taking 
of  the  plebiscite.  And  the  very  next  day,  the  Norwe- 
gian Storthing,  the  legislative  body  of  the  country, 
passed  the  motion  to  send  the  one  hundred  soldiers, 
with  only  eighteos  wilful  votes  of  dissent.  For  all 
we  know,  the  soldiers  may  be  already  in  Vilna,  or 
elsewhere,  and  the  Allies  will  not  have  much  dif- 
ficulty in  pretending  that  they  have  been  attacked 
by  Soviet  troops,  and  thus  in  latmching  a  new 
international  war  against  Sovi^  Russia.  As  the 
Norwe^ans  must  now  be  sayii^  who  protested 
against  the  sending  of  Norwegian  troops:  vox 
poptdi  vox  dei. 

But,  although  the  protest  apparently  failed  to 
impress  the  Storthing,  it  was  nevertheless  a  big 
protest;  the  following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  December  1  meeting  by  Norwegian 
workers,  and  the  fact  that  the  text  as  issued  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  signatures  of  the  offidal  organs  of  the 
Norwegian  Workers'  Party  shows  that  the  party 
officially  endorses  the  protest: 

"la  connection  with  the  demand  to  send  troops  to 
Vilna,  the  meeting  calls  upon  the  Secmariat  of  the  Na- 
tional Organixation  of  Workers'  Trade  Unions  and  on  the 
Central  Executive  G>mmittee  of  the  Norwegian  Workers* 
Party  to  declare  a  boycott  of  any  anch  sending  of  Nor- 
wegian troops.  Participation  in  the  imperialistic  guard  at 
Y'ilna  will  be  an  open  breach  of  neutrality  and  may  lead 
our  country  into  a  destmctive  and  derastating  struggle  with 
a  friendly  neighbor. 

"Such  a  crime  against  oar  people  must  be  prevented  by 
every  means  at  our  disposal.  Everyone  who  complies  vrith 
an  order  to  report,  or  who  voluntarily  enlists  for  this 
lackey's  service  to  the  League  of  Nations,  should  there- 
fore be  branded  and  treated  as  a  strikebreaker." 

The  official  addition  to  the  protest  is  the  fol- 
lowing, with  the  signatures  of  tbree  men  wdl  Imown 
in  the  Norwegian  workers*  movement: 

"Hie  Storthing,  in  its  sesmon  of  December  1,  decided  to 
agree  to  the  sending  of  one  hundred  men  to  ^^lna.  Our 
approved  policy  of  neutrality  is  thus  broken.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  Storthing's  decision  may  involve  at  in  the 
greatest  Goaplicatloof  and  disasters. 
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"It  is  every  man's  di^  to  prevent  so  frivoloas  and  irre- 
sponsible a  policy  of  adventure.  The  principal  organizations 
of  the  woncers  ore  therefore  declaring  heremth  that  the 
expression  of  the  great  protest  meeting  at  Christiania  has 
its  unconditional  approval. 

"Not  a  single  decent  man  for  the  imperialistic  guard 
duty  at  Vilnal  Make  the  bojreott  ^eotivel  And  treat 
eventud  breakers  of  this  boycott  just  as  yon  would  treat 
regular  strike-breakers!" 

Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Nortoegim  Workers'  Party, 
Kybre  Gbepp, 
Mabtin  Tbanuael. 

Secretariat  of  the  National  Organization 
of  Workers'  Trade  Unions^ 

Out  O.  LuM. 


NEW  NOTE  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Telegram  received  by  Mr.  Krasm  addressed  to  Lord  Cur- 
zon  of  Kedleston,  from  Chicherin,  dated  December  4. 

December  7,  1920. 
The  Russian  Government  having,  through  Mr.  Kraasin, 
received  the  Draft  Trade  Agreement  of  the  British  G«t- 
emment,  w^hes  to  point  out  that  the  fundamental  political 
principles  dealt  with  in  the  above  draft  have  already  been 
agreed  upon  by  both  piutiea  as  laid  down  in  the  British 
Memorandum  of  June  30  and  in  the  Russian  Note  of 
July  7.  This  refers  both  to  the  question  of  mutual  refrain- 
ing from  hostile  action  and  official  propaganda  and  that 
of  the  compensation  to  private  citizens  who  had  supplied 
goods  or  services  to  Soviet  Russia.  It  had  further  been 
agreed  that  on  the  acceptance  of  these  principles  as  a 
basis  of  tbe  subsequent  political  agreement,  all  further  de- 
tails and  the  elaboration  of  the  political  agreement  would 
be  lefened  to  the  pending  cmiferenee  of  delegates  and 
experts  properly  nominated  by  both  governments.  The 
Britidi  Government  in  its  Memorandum  describes  the  con- 
dition that  would  be  created  between  the  two  governmenU 
by  the  adoption  of  these  principles  as  an  armistice  pre- 
ceding the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  its  answer  of  July  7 
the  Russian  Government  emphasized  with  no  less  clearness 
that  it  adopts  the  proposed  principles  as  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  which  would  be  the  object  of  negotiations  sub- 
sequently to  be  conducted  between  the  two  governments. 
The  Russian  Government  on  its  part  sent  for  this  purpose 
a  plenipotentiary  delegation  to  London,  but  unfortunately 
the  British  Government,  by  forcibly  eliminating  one  mem- 
ber of  the  delegation  after  another,  has  been  deliberately 
avoiding  for  five  months  any  discussion  and  thus  postpon- 
ing the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  agreement. 

The  Russian  Government  is  therefore  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  in  the  draft  now  presented  to  it  the  prin- 
ciples agreed  upon  altered  and  particularized  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  a  considerable  amplification  and  exten- 
sion of  the  engagements  of  one  party  only,  namely,  of 
Russia.  It  can  be  well  understood  that  the  BritiA  Gov- 
ernment have  been  temporizing  in  coming  to  a  final  agree- 
ment with  the  Russian  Government  in  the  hope  that  the 
war  of  Poland  and  the  mutiny  of  Wrangel  might  go  against 
Soviet  Russia  and  thus  make  the  latter  amen^le  to  harsher 
terms  than  those  accepted  in  July,  when  the  fortunes  of 
the  war  seemed  to  the  misinformed  outside  world  to  be 
in  the  balance.  But  now  that  the  conflict  with  Poland  is 
obviously  nearing  a  peaceful  solution,  that  the  last  organ- 
ized forces  of  the  counter  revolution  have  been  utterly 
crushed,  that  peace  with  Finland  has  been  concluded  and 
ratified  and  that  the  popularity  of  Soviet  Russia  is  grow- 
ing from  day  to  day  both  in  tlie  west  and  more  paiticu- 
lariy  in  the  East,  one  fails  to  see  on  what  expectations  the 
British  Government  bases  its  attempts  to  impose  upon  the 
Russian  Republic  new  obligations  as  to  which  no  discus- 
sion had  taken  place  and  no  consent  had  been  obtained 
from  it.  Al^ough  in  spite  of  its  repeated  friendly  and 
peaceful  assurances  the  British  Government,  during  the 
interval  in  the  negotiations,  has  on  many  occastont  been 
a  party  to  acts  injurious  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
Russia,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Bessarabia  and  of 
Dotdw,  the  Ruadon  Government,  tnw  to  its  peaceful  in- 
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tentions,  declare*  its  readiness  to  abide  by  tb*  bads  ol 
the  agreement  of  Jtme  and  July,  but  much  as  It  would 
like  to  see  trade  with  Britain  tenewod,  h  !•  not  pr^ued 
to  go  beyond  that  agreement  or  to  aher  hoein  a^  dn^ 

point  without  properly  conducted  political  negotiations  at 
which  both  parties  could  formulate  their  understanding  in 
the  main  ptinciples  and  meet  each  other's  desires  by  way 
of  mutual  concessions  as  laid  down  once  more  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government  in  its  Note  of  November  9.  In  that  Note 
the  Russian  Government  expressed  once  more  the  view 
that  the  Trade  Agreement  between  Great  Brittain  and  Rus- 
ua  wiU  have  to  be  accompanied  or  folbwed  by  negotiations 
of  a  political  nature  in  London  or  some  neutral  city  se- 
lected liy  mntnal  consmt.  As  to  mutual  abstentations 
from  hostile  actions  and  propaganda  and  recognitkm  of 
claims  of  British  dtizens  for  goods  delivered  and  s^ces 
rendered  to  Soviet  Russia,  it  is  quite  ready  to  mention  in 
the  Trade  Agreement  the  simultaneous  adoptions  of  the 
principles  as  worded  in  the  exchange  of  Notes  of  June  30 
and  July  7  as  of  the  basis  of  a  subsequent  elaborate  agree- 
ment which  must  be  the  object  of  a  political  conference 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  The  engagements  which 
Russia  will  enter  upon  towards  Great  Britain  in  every 
particular  political  question  referred  to  in  this  respect  will 
be  discussed  and  negotiated  at  this  conference,  paralleled 
with  engagemmts  which  Great  Britain  irill  enter  tipon 
towards  Russia.  Such  has  always  been  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Russian  Government  was  ready  to  bind  itself 
as  to  its  action  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  in  par- 
ticular in  Asia,  in  Its  relations  towards  Great  Britain,  and 
its  does  not  see  anv  reason  why  it  should  adopt  a  new 
attitude  in  this  respect.  The  preamble  of  the  proposed 
Draft  and  Article  8  must  therefore  be  removed  and  re- 
placed by  a  simultaneously  adopted  repetition  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  June  and  July  Notes  as  of  the 
biuis  of  the  pending  conference.  As  to  the  other  articles 
of  the  Draft,  strictly  referring  to  trade,  their  final  formu- 
latira  irill  have  to  oe  discussed  between  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  Mr.  Krasain  to  whom  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions are  forthcoming.  The  final  draft  will  then  have  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Russian  Government  for  ezaminatioa 
and  adoption. 

The  negotiations  as  to  the  Trade  Agreement  or  imme- 
diately ^er  this  has  been  signed  and  independently 
from  such  political  conference  provided  for  in  June  and 
July  Notes  will  have  to  be  convened  in  order  to  settle  on 
the  basis  of  the  principlee  agreed  upon  all  outstanding 
political  quesdotts  between  Great  Britain  and  Rusna. 

The  Russian  Government  hopes  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment will  agree  with  it  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  speedy 
reply  and  of  a  prompt  solution  of  all  pending  questions 
and  that  it  will  meet  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Russian 
Government  for  establidiing  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties. 

(Signed)  Chicherin. 


Bound  Volumes  for  1920 

Volume  llf  of  which  a  number  of  copies, 
splendidly  bound,  are  still  to  be  obtauied  by 
persons  desiring  them,  is  sold  at  five  dollars. 
Check  or  money  order  should  aecompmy 
order.  Volume  1  {Jurte-December,  1919)  is 
sold  out  and  will  not  be  reprinted.  Volume 
111  will  be  bound,  with  title-page  and  index, 
as  soon  as  the  issues  fiave  all  appeared  (Jan- 
uary 1,  1921).  Readers  may  place  orders 
now  for  Volume  III,  and  shoidd  send  the  cost 
of  M«  voltane —  five  dollars  —  loifh  Aeir 
orders. 
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An  Evening  Spent  with  Counter-Revolutionists 

By  Pierre  Pascal 


A  GROUP  of  former  financiers,  bank  directors, 
Ing  industrials,  merchants,  promoters  of  min- 
ing enterpriaes,  impoial  senators,  councillors  of 
state,  state  proaecitfors,  rich  engineexv,  academi- 
cians, reoenUy  formed  at  Petrograd  a  "League  of 
Intellectual  Workers*',  and  published  a  declaration 
condemning  all  foreign  intervention,  demanding  the 
lifting  of  the  physicfd  and  moral  blockade,  loudly 
proclaiming  the  right  of  the  revolutionary  inhabi- 
tans  of  Russia  to  find  for  themselves  a  political 
and  sodal  r^;ime  according  to  their  desires,  and 
finally,  inviting  all  the  liberu  classes  to  collaborate 
hone^y  with  the  system  in  power  in  order  to  re- 
establish the  economic  prosperity  of  the  country. 

What  can  be  more  significant  than  such  a  mani- 
festo, no  longer  prooe^iing  from  the  semi-prole- 
tariat, or  frmn  the  intellectual  petite  bourgeoisie, 
but  from  a  veritable  privileged  aristocracy,  which 
the  Soviet  Government  has  deprived  of  its  titles, 
of  its  property,  and  of  the'  very  sources  of  its 
revenue! 

My  counter-revolutionists  are  simply  intellectuals 
of  mature  age,  who  have  been  placed  by  their  stu- 
dies, their  habits,  in  a  material  incapacity — ^truly 
abnormal  and  I  believe  incurable — to  understand 
the  new  world  that  is  being  bom  before  their  eyes. 

Small  as  is  this  number  of  Russians,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  what  diey  diink,  because  they  include 
precisely  the  mrai  on  whose  blindness  it  is  hoped 
to  depend  in  directing  the  Russian  policy  after  an 
overthrow  of  the  Bolsheviki.  They  are  the  brothers 
of  the  emigres  in  Paris  and  London.  But  having 
been  at  a  bettear  school  than  the  latter,  they  have  in 
spite  of  evoytlung  learned  something  in  the  revo- 
lutionary torments,  and  their  development  deserves 
some  study. 

They  are  quite  incapable  of  overthrowing  the 
Soviet  regime,  and  furthermore,  it  is  long  since 
that  they  have  believed  in  such  a  thing  themselves. 
But  if,  by  any  such  cataclysm  as  is  now  becoming 
more  and  more  impossible,  the  Soviet  Government 
should  be  ovwthrown,  they  would  immediately  at- 
tain an  enormous  influence.  In  fact,  all  the  Social- 
ist parties  being  now  either  absolutely  discredited 
or  more  or  less  absorbed  by  Communism,  there  is 
no  longer  any  middle  ground  possible  between  the 
latter  and  the  Cadet-Monarchist  reaction  which  the 
coonter-revolution  would  automatically  put  into 
power.  We  must  add  that  the  Soviet  Government, 
knowing  diese  men  and  understanding  their  opin- 
ions, is  so  conscious  of  its  strength,  rooted  in  the 
will  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  that  it  will  give 
them  the  most  complete  liberty  and  even  presses 
its  magnanimity  to  tlie  point  of  assuring  thdr  ma- 
terial subsistence. 

These  honorary  counter-revolutionists,  if  I  may 
term  them  thus,  are  filling  all  the  ntm-compromis- 
ing  posts  of  keepers  of  axchives,  librarians,  custo- 
dians of  museums,  or  draw  large  royalties  as  au- 
thors of  works  which  have  not  yet  been  produced. 


I  shall  perhaps  speak  again  on  the  liberality 
with  which  the  **State  Publishing  House**  subsi- 
dizes every  kind  of  independent  organization  of 
literary  men,  po^  artists,  or  publicists. 

The  other  day  I  went  to  see  a  noted  counter- 
revolutionist  who  receives  about  a  score  of  his  ilk 
every  Thursday  evening. 

The  never-ending  subject  of  Russian  intellectuals 
was  under  discussion :  Slavophilism,  or  Occi- 
dentalism, Rome  or  Byzantium,  Moscow  or  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Insoluble  and  therefore  inexhaustible 
antithesis;  source  of  ingenious  constnu^ons  both 
infinite  and  futile,  exploited  for  eighty  years  by 
hundreds  of  writers  and  dillentantists. 

The  revolution  has  served  to  rejuvenate  this  time- 
worn  theme,  for  it  ia  possible  now  to  make  at- 
tempts to  find  in  Bolshevism  elements  originating 
from  one  pole  or  the  other  of  these  antithoia.  In 
the  company  in  question  there  vere  r^resmted 
rather  varied  nuances.  The  speaker  was  an  Old 
Believer,  representing  a  dissident  church  whose  in- 
fluence is  by  no  means  negligible  since  it  counts 
about  20,000,000  faithful  and  fanatical  adherents. 
By  his  side  was  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Cadet  politician, 
not  to  mention  financial  economists,  writers,  bour- 
geois well-known  in  Russia,  and  besides,  younger 
mm,  well  informed  on  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems, and  eager  to  play  a  political  role  in  a  society 
to  their  taste.  There  was  even  a  Menshevik,  Chere- 
vanin,  as  I  learned  when  he  began  to  speak,  for  I 
should  never  have  suspected  that  this  man  in  a 
black  coat,  reclining  in  an  armchair,  with  a  bored 
and  tired  expression,  having  every  mark  of  the 
banker,  or,  as  is  said  in  Russia,  the  man  of  affairs, 
should  belong  to  the  Social-Democratic  Party  of 
the  Workers.  The  master  of  the  house,  Berdyaiev, 
is  one  of  the  most  original  philosophers  and  think- 
ers of  the  old  Russia.  The  speaker  points  out  that 
the  Bolshevik  revolution  is  in  accord  with  the  Rus- 
sian tradition;  he  quotes  Dostoyevsky,  Gogol,  and 
some  monarchist  theorist,  Dumovo,  but  particidarly 
Leontiev,  with  his  prophecy  accordii^  to  which  it 
would  not  be  Europe  that  would  carry  the  Revolu- 
tion but  Russia  that  would  carry  Communism  to 
the  Occident. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  in  spite  of  all,  these  Rus- 
sian intellet^als,  irreconcilable  enemies  of  Bol- 
shevism, are  pleased  with  the  idea  that  thanks  to 
the  latter  Russia  is  finally  playing  a  part  in  the 
revolution  of  humanity. 

I  shall  not  record  the  long  discussions  that  took 
place  during  these  three  hours  or  more.  I  shall 
simply  outline  the  inferences  I  have  drawn  from 
them  for  myself. 

1.  All  the  bourgeois  thinkers  and  politicians 
who  are  of  the  Cadet  shade  now  admit  diis:  Bol- 
shevism, the  Soviet  power,  is  an  essential  and  fun- 
dametital  force,  with  an  incalculable  scope,  destined 
to  evolve,  but  certainly  to  endure  during  its  evolu- 
.  tion,  because  it  corresponds  to  a  series  of  economic 
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and  moral  requirements.  We  are  already  far  from 
die  old  theory  of  the  coup  de  forcey  which  says  that 
a  small  band  of  people  with  no  support  in  the 
country  has  seized  the  power.  This  idea  is  now 
completely  discredited,  even  in  the  milieu  I  am 
descaibing. 

2.  Bolshevism  is  not  only  Russian.  It  is  uni- 
versal human  phenomena  affecting  the  entire  world. 
The  profomid  revolution  which  we  are  witnessii^ 
is  not  only  political  or  even  social,  it  is  overturn- 
ing the  juridic,  moral,  and  philosophical  concep> 
tion,  undermining  all  values.  The  leitmotif  again 
recurring  is  that  of  "irreparable  bankruptcy**,  col- 
lapse  of  "bourgeois  culture**.  It  is  an  irresistible 
and  predestined  movement.  It  is  making  an  epoc 
in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word,  in  ue  history 
of  the  world,  as  did  Christianity,  the  Reformation, 
and  the  French  Revolution.  We  are  far  from  the 
allied  state  of  "Asiatic"  socialism:  There  is  no 
longer  a  question,  says  Berdyaiev,  of  Rome  or  By- 
zantium, but  of  the  new  world,  a  new  type  of  civili- 
zation, infinitely  exceeding  all  the  ancient  catego- 
ries, ranbracing  and  uniting  at  once  the  Orient  and 
the  Occident  and  the  entire  world.  Thus  the  Russian 
counter-revolutionists  are  closer  to  the  truth  than 
many  social  democrats  of  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

3.  In  Russia,  under  the  form  of  the  Soviet  pow- 
er. Communism  represents  national  unity,  national 
integrity,  the  material  dignity  and  interest  of  the 
country,  defending  itself  against  all  the  aggressions 
of  Geniumy,  Poland,  England,  or  France  as  well 
as  Denikin,  Kolchak,  Yudenicfa,  and  the  others  who 
have  lacerated  Russia  in  order  to  sell  it  retail  to 
foreigners.  The  Soviet  power  is  truly  the  only 
Russian  Government.  It  is  not  by  accident  that 
Lenin*s  seat  is  in  the  Kremlin,  the  heart  of  Russia. 

4.  Finally,  Bolshevism  itself  may  be  as  hateful 
as  yon  like  but  it  has  at  least  one  good  side,  one 
profound  truth,  it  is  destroying  tibe  democratic 
superstition. 

Evidently  the  Menshevik  Cherevanin  is  not  of 
this  opinion;  for  belonging  to  the  extreme  right  of 
his  party  he  still  believes  in  a  pure  democracy. 

But  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  all  these  typical 
Cadets,  now  disillusioned,  hurl  themselves  with 
raised  arms  against  parliamentarism,  againrt  the 
separation  of  powers,  against  the  English  constitu- 
tion, of  which  they  were  once  so  enamored. 

What  folly,  they  say,  to  think  that  you  can  impose 
upon  the  Russian  people,  or  any  other  people,  ab- 
stract forms  made  to  order,  which  may  not  suit  it. 
The  Sovi^  power  is  in  the  ri^t,  in  affirming  the 
right  of  die  Russian  people  to  create  by  experience 
a  government  and  a  social  system  that  may  be  suit- 
table  to  it.  Bolshevism  has  also  the  right  in  be- 
littling the  liberal  illusions  that  have  never  been 
odier  than  harmful  deceptions.  It  seemed  to  me  I 
was  hearing  the  sentences  of  "State  and  Revolution'* 
by  Lenin,  so  striking  was  the  coincidence.  In  truth, 
parliamentarism  and  bourgeois  democracy  have  be- 
come quite  impossible  in  Russia.  The  Cadets  them- 
selves don't  want  them.  These  are  the  infermces 
that  I  have  drawn  from  my  visit,  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed with  various  shades,  but  nevertheless  show' 


ing  a  remarkable  identity  at  bottom  by  the  typical 
representatives  of  the  various  tendendes  of  ue  in- 
tellectual counter-revolutionary  world. 

But  I  must  also  note  in  passing  an  opinion  that 
struck  me  by  reason  of  the  unanimous  sympathy 
with  which  it  met.  Russia  was  wrong  to  ally  her- 
self with  the  Entente  against  Germany  in  the  last 
war,  for  the  Entente  represents  precisely  the  par- 
liamentarism and  liberal  fiction,  and,  in  general, 
the  interests  of  Russia  are  much  closer  to  those  of 
Germany  than  to  those  of  the  Entente. 

The  outcome  has  well  proved  the  error  of  the 
Ententophile  policy  since  Russia  has  been  put  by 
the  Allies  by  the  side  of  Germany  among  the  van- 
quished of  the  war. 

I  repeat  that  this  opinion  is  not  that  of  ultra- 
monarchism  nor  of  the  old  German  party  which 
once  existed  in  the  Court,  but  of  Russian  patriots 
rallying  around  the  Constitutional  Democracy  sign- 
post, the  opinion  of  former  participants  in  the  En- 
tentophile policy  of  the  Duma,  of  even  those  on 
whom  the  Entente  governments  were  cowiting. 

An  immoise  transformation  has  taken  place  in 
all  minds.  I  had  already  heard  some  echoes  of  this 
new  Germanophile  tendencies  spreading  in  anti- 
Soviet  quarters,  but  I  should  never  have  considered 
them  to  be  so  full  grown.  While  listening  to  these 
gentlemen  state  their  ideas  and  reasoning  without 
end  on  the  world  role  of  Bolshevism,  on  the  phil- 
osophy of  history,  and  the  destiny  of  Russia,  I 
could  not  help  thiiikii^  of  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, of  those  millions  of  peasants,  workers  and 
soldiers,  who  arc  themselves  creating  with  their 
blood,  with  their  sweat,  and  with  their  labor  a  new 
society. 

These  intellectuals,  shiny  with  well-being,  are  tos- 
sing futile  repartee  about  the  steaming  samovar, 
in  a  comfortable  parlor.  They  have  learned  a  lit- 
tle but  diey  will  never  altogether  understand  Com- 
munism, because  they  do  not  want  to  live  it  Their 
generation  is  doomed  by  history.  In  their  presence 
a  whole  people  of  workers  has  risen  in  a  heroic 
effort  of  energy  and  endurance  against  cold,  hun- 
ger, and  savage  nature,  to  snatch  from  almost  super- 
human opposition  the  first  accomplishments  of  die 
future  world.  Vanity,  on  one  side;  fruitful  hero- 
ism  on  the  other. 
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Poles  and  Cossacks  in  Grodno 

By  M.  Glebovich 

[The  following  interesting  artides  showing  the  change  in  the  Russitm  Cossack  under  Soviet  rule 
is  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Jewish  ^'Fonvard."'] 


TJOW  times  have  changed!  Not  long  ago  the 
word  "Cossack"  was  used  to  frighten  children 
in  their  cradles.  *The  Cossacks  are  coming.  The 
Cossacks  are  coming!" — these  words  filled  the 
hearts  of  men  with  fear.  The  Cossack  was  tibe  em- 
bodiment of  carnage  and  murder. 

But  the  Bolsheviki  have  made  an  altogether 
different  man  of  the  Cossack.  In  the  Soviet  army 
the  Cossack  has  become  a  fighter  for  freedom  and 
a  defender  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

Mr.  Albert  Douglas,  an  Amarican  dtiaen  whom 
the  United  Grodno  Relirf  Committee  sent  as  its 
representative  to  Grodno,  tdls  that  when  he  arrived 
there,  at  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  occupation,  he 
could  hardly  believe  his  ovm  eyes,  at  least  in  what 
he  saw  of  the  Kuban  Cossacks. 

Ife  talked  with  them  of  world  politics,  about  the 
relation  of  the  English,  American,  and  French 
governments  to  Soviet  Russia,  and  they  diowed 
both  knowledge  and  understanding  in  all  these 
matters. 

Th^  bdiaved  so  well  to  the  Jews  of  the  city 
that  one  could  not  wish  for  anything  better.  They 
did  not  toudb,  hurt,  or  insult  a  single  human  being. 

'^Vhen  they  entered  Grodno  in  July,  mider  the 
leadership  of  Commander  Gow,"  says  Mr.  Douglas, 
**I  was  in  the  street  because  it  intere^ed  me  to  see 
what  the  Cossacks  of  the  Red  Army  looked  like. 
I  saw  a  group  of  them  gathered  on  a  street  comer, 
^preached  Uiem,  and  distributed  some  cigarettes 
among  than.  Not  a  man  took  more  than  one  dgar- 
retle,  and  those  who  were  not  smokers,  excused 
thonselves,  sayii^,  *You  can  give  it  to  this  com- 
rade. I  do  not  smoke.*  *' 

Later  they  talked  to  him  about  Russia's  foreign 
relations  and  about  the  purpose  of  the  Soviet  army 
in  its  attack  on  Poland. 

Mr.  Douglas  tells  marvelously  interesting  things 
about  Conmiander  Gow.  He  describes  hun  as  a 
man  with  an  iron  fist  and  a  heart  of  gold.  He 
tells  the  following  characteristic  anecdote: 

Once  I  met  a  soldier  of  the  Red  Army  in  the 
street  who  ordM^  me  to  come  with  him.  It  was 
dangerous  not  to  obey,  so  I  went  The  soldier  led 
zne  into  an  enclosed  yard  and  began  to  go  Uirough 
my  pockets.   He  found  a  gold  watch. 

"Axe  you  robbing  me,  comrade?**  I  asked  him. 

**Don*t  apeak,*'  the  soldier  returned,  and  wait 
away.  I  followed  him.  I  met  a  Cossack  on  the 
way  and  told  him  that  the  soldier  had  taken  my 
moA,  Tbe  Cossack  gnashed  his  teeth  in  rage. 
'*So.  He  robbed  you?* 

The  Cossack  captured  the  soldier  and  led  him 
to  Commander  Gow,  viho  passed  just  at  diat  time 
<m  horseback. 

Gow  hinuelf  a  jovng  man  between  twenty-eis^t 
and  thirty,  willi  Icmg  blabk  mustaches  and  with  the 


usual  Cossadc  fur  hat  on  his  head,  measured  tK 
soldier  from  head  to  foot,  and  cried  out  angrily: 
''Give  him  his  watch." 

"I  didn't  take  any  watch." 

**You  have  taken  it.  Give  it  back." 

*1  have  not  taken  it.'* 

Gow  began  to  swear  and  gnash  his  teeth,  and 
suddenly  drawing  his  revolver  he  shot  into  the  air. 

The  soldier  was  frightened.  He  became  very 
pale — and  returned  my  watch. 

**Don't  dare  to  smirch  the  name  of  the  Red 
Army,"  Gow  shouted. 

It  was  later  discovoml  that  the  soldier  in  the 
case  was  an  ex-member  of  Petlnra's  army. 

Although  Gow  is  very  seme^  the  Cosuda  love 
him.  He  treats  diem  like  comrades,  and  many  of 
them  call  him  "thou". 

The  following  story  told  by  Mr.  Douglas  shows 
how  different  the  Cossacks  of  the  Red  Army  are 
from  those  old  Cossacks  who  were  the  fear  of  all 
Russia: 

Whra  the  Poles  rrtreated  from  the  Grodno  sn- 
burbs  they  committed  terrible  atrocities  against  the 
Jews.  Four  Jews — Hirsch  Alexandrovich,  Nathan 
Yonkovsky,  Abraham  Eberpik,  and  Nahum  Starov- 
liansky  were  later  found  mangled  and  disfigured 
on  the  road.  Their  tongues  were  cut  out  and  all 
the  bones  in  their  bodies  w«e  broken.  They  were 
put  in  a  wagon  and  taken  to  the  Jewish  cemetery 
in  Grodno. 

Just  as  they  were  being  taken  through  the  city 
a  mass-meeting  of  the  Cossacks  was  in  progress. 
Hie  speaker  ordered  the  wagon  to  stop.  All  the 
Cossacks  bared  their  heads,  and  when  the  speaker 
began  to  describe  the  Polish  atrocities  in  Jewish 
towns  and  villages  all  the  Cossacks  and  the  other 
soldiers  of  the  Red  Army  wept 

The  military  band  played  the  funeral  march  and 
the  four  Jewish  martyrs  were  conducted  in  state  to 
their  eternal  rest 

The  soldiers  of  the  Red  Army  love  Trotsky  to 
an  extent  hardly  believable.  His  speeches  put  the 
spark  to  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiers.  Although  they  wear  ra^^ed  clothes, 
though  they  endure  much  sufferir^,  th(^  lives  and 
souls  are  dedicated  to  the  Revolution. 

Here  is  an  example  of  it.  On  one  of  the  comers 
in  Grodno  Mr.  Douglas  saw  a  barefoot  soldier. 

"How  far  is  it  to  Warsaw?"  asked  the  soldier. 

"Quite  a  distance,"  answered  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
pointing  to  the  soldWs  feet,  added,  "You  are  bare- 
foot" 

"Tliat  does  not  matter.  It  is  warm.  The  sun  is 

hot,  and  it  is  easier  to  walk  without  shoes." 
,  "But  what  will  happen  in  the  winter?** 
'Tm  not  worrying  much  about  the  wint^,**  an- 
swered the  soldier.   "Comrade  Trotdcy  is  making 
boots  for  all  of  us." 
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England  Must  Trade  with  Russia 

By  G.  D.  H.  Cole 
{Hon.  Secretary  Labor  Research  Department,  London.) 


From  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  world  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  productive  power  of 
Russia  should  he  restored  and  its  resources  made 
available  for  the  peoples  of  the  west  This  is  so 
not  only,  or  even  so  much,  because  die  industrial 
products  and  raw  materials  of  Russia  are  needed 
by  us  and  by  all  Europe,  as  because  the  revival 
and  increase  of  agricultiural  production  is  essential 
if  the  world  is  to  be  preserved  from  the  danger 
of  famine. 

Russia  includes  some  of  the  richest  com-growing 
lands  in  the  world.  Her  methods  of  s^culture 
have  always  been  primitive,  and  at  the  present  time 
they  are  becoming  more  and  more  primitive  every 
day  because  the  implements  needed  for  scientific 
agriculture  simply  are  not  available.  Russia  is  do- 
ing her  best  to  procure  tractors  and  other  agricul* 
tural  implements  from  abroad,  and  to  manufacture 
th^  herself  so  far  as  her  deleted  resources  will 
allow.  The  Soviet  Government  has  shown  its  keen 
anxiety  to  do  everything  possible  to  help  and  en- 
courage  the  peasants  to  improve  their  agricultural 
methods;  and  there  are  plmty  of  signs  that  the 
few  implements  which  are  available  are  being 
eagerly  received  and  utilized  up  to  their  fullest 
capacity  by  the  peasants.  But  the  possibility  of  a 
real  scientific  organization  of  agriculture  d^ends 
on  the  reopening  of  trade. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  one  among  many  reasons 
why  we  should  trade  with  Russia,  but  it  is  a  very 
cogent  reason,  and  one  of  which  it  is  easy  to  miss 
the  importance.  G>ntact  with  the  outside  world 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  Bolsheviks  immensely 
to  develop  Russia's  agricultural  resources  and  to 
increase  tne  production  of  all  sorts  of  food-stuffs 
of  which  the  world  stands  sorely  in  need.  For  a 
long  while  past  the  more  far-sighted  economists 
have  been  watching  with  dismay  the  failure  of  the 
world's  agricultural  production  and  developnwat 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation. They  have  realized  that,  even  apart  from 
the  war,  we  might  at  any  time  have  been  menaced 
by  a  failure  of  Uie  world  to  produce  sufficient  crops 
to  sustain  its  population.  Tbey  have  seen  the 
grain  growing  lands  of  the  world  gradually  oc- 
cupied, and  mey  have  asked  with  dismay  whence 
the  next  great  necessary  expansion  of  the  world's 
agricultural  output  was  to  come. 

The  vast  territories  of  Russia  can,  if  we  will, 
provide  us  with  the  answer  to  duit  question.  Not 
only  can  we,  by  opening  trade  with  Russia,  hope  to 
bring  fresh  lands  under  cultivation;  we  can  also 
immensely  expand  the  productivity  of  the  lands 
which  are  already  being  inadequately  cultivated. 
Moreover,  in  doing  this,  so  far  from  harming  our^ 
selves,  we  shall  be  providing  necessary  employment 
for  our  own  people,  not  only  on  the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  ma^inery  and  implements,  but  also 


in  satisfying  the  countless  other  needs  whidi  the 
population  of  Russia  will  be  able  to  convert  into 
effective  economic  demands  as  soon  as  the  restora- 
tion of  Russian  agriculture  and  industxr  is  made 
possible  by  the  removal  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic blockade. 

We  are  now  supposed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  reach- 
ing a  trade  agreement  with  the  Russian  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  seen  too  many  **eves  of  peace" 
not  to  be  sceptical  on  the  preeesit  OGcasitm.  We 
knew  how  easily  a  crisis  can  be  manufactnxed  at 
the  Seventh  hour,  and  a  new  eunse  made  for  the 
breaking  off  of  relations.  Britidi  labor  must  de- 
termine that  no  manufactured  crisis  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  the  present  occasion  to  interfere  with  the 
completion  of  the  trade  agreem^t.  It  must  insure 
that  no  attempt  is  made  to  impose  upon  the  Sovkt 
Govemnient  at  tlw  latt  momeat  fresh  demands 
which  will  make  agreonent  impossible.  It  must  see 
to  it  that  no  "minor  drafting  amendmenl^  is  in- 
serted in  the  agreement  by  the  British  Government, 
in  such  a  way  that  in  it  may  be  concealed  a  vital 
point  of  principle. 

In  the  mterests  not  only  of  our  own  unemployed, 
not  only  of  the  proletariat  of  Britain  and  of  Russia, 
but  of  the  whole  world  and  all  its  peoples,  labor 
must  insist  that  on  tins  occasion  tlwre  mall  be  no 
hitch,  and  that  the  agreement  shall  be  not  only 
signed  but  promptly  made  the  basis  for  an  actu^ 
resumption  of  trade  relations. 

I  pointed  out  above  that  the  oigineer  who  wants 
at  me  same  time  to  sectue  employment  for  the 
engineering  industry  and  to  strike  a  blow  for  die 
world's  vrorkers  must  conceiUrale  all  his  enei^  on 
securing  the  resumption  of  effective  trade  relations 
with  Russia.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  for  the  m- 
gineer  alone. 

While  the  most  obvious  of  Russia's  economic 
needs  is  the  need  for  rolling  stock,  nuichinery,  and 
implements  of  production  generally,  because  upon 
these  the  possibility  of  a  restoration  of  Russian  in- 
dustry dep^ds,  thare  are  many  other  cases  of  work- 
ers who  are  vitally  concerned  in  this  restoration 
and  in  furthering  the  steps  whidi  are  necessary  to 
bring  it  about. 

Today  the  need  of  Russia  is  above  all  for  things 
that  the  consumer  can  actually  use — ^for  boots  and 
clothing,  textile  goods,  drugs,  and  all  manner  of 
neoessities  of  a  reasonable  civilized  life. 

The  Russians  are  doing  their  best  to  make  these 
things  for  themselves;  but  their  resources  are  piti- 
fully inadequate  to  the  task  of  clothing  the  Russian 
people  and  of  supplying  them  with  Uie  requisites 
of  human  health  and  comfort  A  restoration  of 
Russia's  productive  power  would  at  once  generate 
an  immense  demana — an  ecmonuc  as  wol  as  a 
human  demand — ^for  all  maimer  of  producta  iriU<^ 
British  workers  in  the  textile,  dothuig,  boot  and 
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and  many  odwr  indmtzki  axe  vrell  aUe  to 

nudceu 

At  present  fatdory  woifcen  in  this  countiy  are 
bebi^  told  to  ezpetA  a  period  of  industrial  depres- 
sion. We  have  passed,  we  are  told,  the  period  of 
axtificia]  prosperity  which  immediately  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  We  must  look  forward 
to  a  time  of  increasing  miemployment,  which  the 
goracmnent  and  the  employers  alike  profess  them' 
selves  to  be  powerless  to  prevent.  But  are  they 
really  powerless?  Is  it  not  die  case  that,  in  main- 
taining the  artifidaZ  blockade  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
in  endeavoring  to  starve  out  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government,  they  are  deliberately  keeping  out  of 
employment  many  thousands  of  British  workers 
who  might  be  making  goods  for  their  Russian 
comrades? 

The  obstacles,  in  fact,  to  good  employment  in 
this  coontiy  at  the  present  time  are  far  more  poli- 
tical than  economic.  They  arise  laigely  from  the 
condition  of  armed  semi-warfare  into  which  Europe 
has  ben  brought  by  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the 
inq>eria]i8m  of  the  victorious  Allied  Powcts.  They 
are  immensely  worsoied  by  the  determination  of 
the  Allied  governments  that,  no  mattnr  how  many 

fbe  woiKers  may  be  starved  in  Rusna,  or  de- 
prived of  employment  and  half-starved  here,  the 
destruction  of  the  Soviet  power — that  is,  of  the 
power  of  our  fellow-wooers  in  Russia — is  the  aim 


diat  must  be  kept  pridcipally  in  mind  by  Allied 
statecraft  Our  rulers  would  like  us  to  believe  diat 
the  growing  unemployment  is  an  act  of  God,  or, 
at  least,  of  some  higher  power  whidi  presides  over 
the  operations  of  capitalism,  and  with  whose  august 
will  even  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Federation  of 
British  Industries  are  powerless  to  interfere. 

Hie  workers  know  better.  The  textile  workers 
and  the  clothing  operatives  know  that  there  are 
millions  of  people  inadequately  clothed  in  Russia, 
and  that  an  artificial  barrier  has  been  erected  to 
prevent  the  supply  of  goods  to  these  people.  The 
boot  and  shoe  operatives  know  that  there  is  hardly 
a  sound  pair  of  boots,  except,  prahaps,  in  the  Red 
Army,  Wt  from  one  end  to  another  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic.  They  know  that  they  are  in  a 
position  to  supply  these  needs,  and  that,  if  they 
were  supplied,  Russia  would  be  in  a  position  speed- 
ily to  give  out  of  her  immense  resources  an  ample 
return.  They  know  that  the  restoration  of  Russian 
industry  would  be  likely  to  bring  with  it  a  fall  in 
prices  and  an  increase  in  real  purchasing  povrer  for 
the  workers  eveiywhere. 

That  is  why  they  mean  to  have  no  further  non- 
sense and  to  insist  that  the  Russian  Trade  Agree- 
ment diall  be  not  only  concluded  at  once  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  the  workers  of  Britain  and  Russia, 
but  that  it  ^11  be  fully  carried  out  in  the  ^irit 
as  well  as  in  the  letter. 


Workingwomen  in  Soviet  Russia 

{Seamstress  Nikolay^/a) 
By  N.N. 


It  was  in  the  fall  of  1919,  a  few  months  before 
the  final  collapse  of  Denikin,  when  labor  for  the 
front  was  the  slogan  of  the  day.  The  worldi^- 
womni'a  sections  of  ^  Communist  Party  recog- 
niied  in  addition  to  this  task  cmly  one  other  ta^ 
namdy,  getting  workingwomen  to  work  in  the  Soviet 
organs,  so  that  they  might  learn  to  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  country  and  in  other 
ways  to  keep  a  watchful  proletarian  eye  on  these 
instHntions,  in  which  the  former  bourgeoisie  was 
also  working.  In  a  delegates'  meeting  at  th^  time, 
I  made  the  acqnaintanoe  of  the  seamstress  Niko- 
layeva,  a  quiet,  intr<»pective  woman,  who  looked 
the  part  of  a  Communist,  of  a  sensible,  thorough 
person. 

"Why  will  you  not  work  in  some  Soviet  office?" 
I  asked  her.  **You  could  be  very  us^ul,  and  may 
find  aatiafaction  in  it  also." 

'^o,"  said  she,  "I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  shop 
in  whkh  I  am  working.  We  have  much  to  do. 
We  are  turning  out  fini^ed  clothing,  which  is  sold 
on  certificate.  Our  shop  has  beoi  working  for 
many  years.  It  is  very  large  and  employs  many 
woricing  girls  who  are  minors.  Our  first  task  was 
to  lemove  the  children  under  fourtera  years  from 
the  woifcshop  and  put  them  into  schools.  The 
young  workingwomen  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18  wore  put  into  a  special  i^om  and  a  sort  of 
trade  mkool  was  there  set  up  for  dwuL  Formerly 


the  young  girls  were  used  chiefly  as  errand  girls 
and  were  given  only  sudi  work  as  it  was  most  in 
the  interest  of  the  proprietress  to  give  them.  They 
were  hardly  given  an  opportanity  to  learn  the  won 
of  tailoring.  Now  each  one  is  trained  in  a  special 
vocation,  and  soon  all  of  diem  will  be  good  seam- 
stresses. Hieir  working  day  is  of  six  hours*  dura- 
tion, according  to  the  decree.  And  now  the  work- 
shops in  whi<£  grownups  are  working  are  also  in- 
troducing new  customs.  Formerly,  you  know,  we 
liked  all  the  more  to  sew  a  dress  when  Uie  ma- 
terials were  expensive.  It  was  not  a  love  of  beauty 
that  inspired  us  with  these  preferences,  but  merely 
an  abject  servility  to  the  bourgeoisie.  My  working 
girls  were  still  attached  to  their  old  habits. 

"We  were  accustomed  to  work  with  silks  and 
diijGFons.  (Our  shop  before  the  November  Revolu- 
tion had  produced  only  e^p^siiw  clothing.)  But 
now,  in  our  work  over  cotton  and  sateoi  we  shall 
spoil  our  hands  and  our  taste. 

"I  had  to  argue  with  them  much  about  it,  and  to 
attempt  to  teach  them:  'for  whom  did  you  seam- 
stresses and  garment  makers  work  formerly?  For 
your  oppressors  and  their  women  «dio  never  lifted 
a  finger,  but  now  you  are  sewing  for  your  sisters, 
for  working  women  who  are  working  for  you  in 
exchange.  Show  what  you  can  do.  Sew  beauti- 
fully and  el^antly  with  your  sateen  material.  How 
contented  the  working  woman  will  fed  when  Afi 
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receives  a  fine  dress  in  exchange  for  her  certificate.' 

"They  finally  agreed  with  me,  and  now  our  work 
proceeds  smoothly.  I  should  like  to  give  them  a 
little  more  political  and  mental  training,  for  it 
would,  aside  from  other  things,  turn  their  minds 
away  from  their  raga,  not  the  rags  on  which  thej 
are  working,  but  the  rags  whidi  they  wear.  Un- 
fortunately I  have  not  the  time.  We  work  from 
9  to  5,  but  I  arrive  at  8  and  leave  at  5.30  or  6,  for 
I  must  open  and  lock  the  shop.*' 

"How  about  your  family?" 

"My  husband  is  at  the  front  and  I  have  sent  my 
little  four-year-old  daughter  to  the  country.  As 
I  am  very  busy,  I  cannot  bring  her  up  in  town 
as  I  should  like  to.  But  in  the  country  she  lives 
under  healthy  conditions.** 

G)mrade  Nikolayeva  invited  me  to  her  shop,  in 
order  to  tell  me  there  about  the  Seventh  Congress 
of  Soviets,  which  had  just  taken  place,  and  I  was 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  her  invitation.  The 
workshop  made  an  excellent  impression  in  every 
rewect.  The  working  women  were  more  cheerfiu 
and  more  interested  than  in  other  places,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  was  among  them  a  sensible 
Communist  worker,  devoted  to  her  work,  whose  in- 
fiuoioe  had  transformed  everything.  Nikolayeva 


succeeded  in  training  die  working  women  to  disci- 
pline and  order,  in  awakening  interest  for  the  work. 
She  has  put  into  actual  life  in  her  workshop  the 
principle  of  the  Soviet  Government  with  regard  to 
the  labor  of  minors;  she  takes  care  of  the  spiritual 
and  mora]  derolopment  of  her  workingwomen.  In 
a  word,  impraceptibly,  and  with  no  ostoitation,  die 
u  creating  one  of  the  cells  of  the  future  Commun- 
istic society.  For  the  sake  of  diis  work  she  has 
voluntarily  separated  herself  from  her  diild  and 
lengthened  her  working  day  by  two  hours.  In  the 
great  Revolution  which  has  cleared  the  path  for 
every  conscientious  worker,  she  has  found  her  own 
place,  and  since  November,  1917,  she  has  been  car- 
rying out  the  slogan  which  the  Communist  Party 
of  Russia  did  not  proclaim  till  Mardb,  1920,  two 
and  one  half  years  later,  as  a  general  watchword: 
"All  for  the  bloodless  IFront!**  No  other  slogan 
could  have  turned  her  aside  during  this  period  from 
the  path  which  she  had  entered.  She  remained 
firm  in  her  decision  to  stick  to  her  job.  She  is  a 
real  working  woman,  who  loves  her  shop.  She  is 
one  of  those  thousands  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Communist  Party,  are  accomplishing  ihs 
great  creative  work  of  the  masses  for  me  introduc- 
tion of  Communism. 


England's  Reactionary  Policy  Revealed 


Pravda  is  publishing  documents  clearly  indicat- 
ing England's  Russian  policy  and  showing  it  in  its 
true  light.  The  anxiety  which  the  working  class  is 
causing  the  British  Government  is  also  made  ap- 
parent As  these  documents  are  clear  enough  in 
themselves,  no  further  comment  is  needed.  A  ver- 
batim translation  foUowrs: 

Copy  of  a  telegram  from  Rusnifs  Charge  tTABaireM,  M. 

Nabokov. 
Loadon,  No.  406. 
Forwuded  Jam  13.  1919. 

Omsk   Received  Jnly  26,  1919. 

G>nfideotia]. 

Goieral  Colorin  begs  Russia's  chief  executive  (Kolcliak) 
to  receive  the  following  conununication:  On  June  11,  I 
was  called  to  see  the  Chief  of  the  Operative  Division  of 
the  British  War  Ministry.  He  spoke  to  me  as  follows: 
"The  necessity  of  relieving  the  difBcult  situation  on  the 
Siberisn  front  demands  an  energetic  prosecution  of  the 
operations  against  St.  Petenburg.  Meanwhile,  the  limited 
BUDiber  and  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  Rnsdan  troops 
not  only  render  audi  action  impossible,  but  also  compid 
us  to  queitioB  the  reliability  of  the  troops.  On  this  ac- 
count, it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  the  help  of  the 
Fint^  troops  in  order  directly  to  carry  on  the  operations 
and  capture  St  Petersburg.  Operations  could  proceed 
along  a  different  line.  To  this  end  the  following  condi- 
tions should  be  observed:  1.  For  the  operations  against 
St.  Petersburg  all  Russian  military  forces  are  to  be  col- 
lected, which  need  only  to  be  mobilized.  Z  The  Russian 
Commander-in-Chief  is  Yudenich.  3.  The  joint  direction 
of  (^wradons  U  to  dewlTe  upon  the  Entente  and  not  upon 
Finland.  4.  If  St.  Petersburg  is  captured.  Yudenich  is 
to  have  complete  piower  in  the  city  and  in  the  occupied 
territory,  so  that  the  troops  may  be  grouped .  as  quickly 
as  possible  on  the 'new  front.** 

I  answered  that  in  view  of  the  iiflhiediate  situation,  I 
consider  it  stntegieally  necesaiiT  to  continne  the  opera- 
tions in  order  to  drhra  the  Bolsbeviki  from  the  Kberiu 


front.  But  since  General  Yudenich,  formerly  the  chief 
executive,  has  been  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  front,  and  as  absolute  power  is  in  his  hands, 
this  plan  must  be  earned  out  also  by  die  General.  I  may 
add  further  that  the  difikuh  question  vH  provUtming  dw 
troops  is  to  be  deslt  with  by  a  special  official  of  the  Bri- 
tish Mission  and  the  British  War  Ministry.  The  proviuon. 
ing  of  the  St  Peterabarg  district  ii  to  he  in  the  hands  of 
the  Preddent  of  the  AlUed  PvovisioniBg  Commission  in 
Paris. 

(Sigaed)  Nabokov. 
Diary  No.  1.   Confidential  Correspondence. 
First  Political  INvision  for  MJ.D. 
IMary  No.  21  (Relative  to  intervention  by  the  AlUes). 


Secret  telegram  from  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Paris,  dated  July  16.  1919,  received 
July  21,  addressed  to  the  thief  of  tAe  Foreign 
Office. 

According  to  a  communicBtion  received  by  Nabokov 
from  Churchill,  we  mustt  in  consequence  of  the  sentiment 
of  EngliiA  labor,  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  English 
troops  in  Russia  will  he  gradually  withdrawn  beginning 
with  Septembo:  1.  Aid  in  mnnitionst  etc.,  will  iw  oon- 
tinuetL 

Sazonov  iPoreign  Jlfuuiter  in  Rauia). 
•  •  • 

A  confidential  telegram  from  the  Charge  d^ Af- 
faires in  London,  dated  July  1,  1919,  No.  329,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Foreign  Ministry. 

Churchill  requests  that  preparatlMiB  he  made  for  the 
pkwsible  gradual  withdrawal  of  troops  from  all  fronts,  be- 
ginning in  September,  and  necessitated  by  the  sentiment 
of  English  labor.  Also  that  every  possible  measure  be 
taken  to  reach  a  decisive  result  this  year.  Meanwhile,  he 
promises  to  continue  {amishtng  aid  witbom  inteirupUon. 

(Si^ed)  NaWHCOT. 
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A  eonpdeniuA  tdeffon  from  General  MUier, 
Archangel,  August  18,  1919. 
No.  82  a  

mthdnival  of  English  troops  fnua  the  front  begins  on 
September  1.  The  regimental  commander  declares  that 
later  it  inll  be  impo^ble  to  enforce  the  obedience  of 
the  Rnaman  infantry  drrisions  at  the  front.  Excesses  are 
feared  against  t^Bcers  as  wdl  as  EcgUsh  citizens.  The 
popolation  of  Archangel  is  not  untainted  bj  Bolshevim. 
first  Political  Divimni  for  HXD. 
Diaiy  No.  27. 

and  the  North  Front. 
•  •  « 

A  confidential  telegram  frcm  the  Chief  of  the 
London  Legation  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  dated 
February  5.  1919.  No.  61. 

Qunchill,  who  has  recently  taken  over  the  Foreign  Min- 
iita^s  pbrtfolio,  told  me  confidentially  that  the  War  Min- 
utry  mold  continue  to  funush  with  war  material  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  Rosria  and  the  Russian  military  forces  fight- 
ing Bolsherism.  "I  shall  continne  to  furnish  such  aid," 
he  said,  "until  I  receirc  absolute  orders  to  discontinue  it." 
Bnt  no  soch  order  has  hitherto  hem  issued.  It  will  de- 
peod  upon  dw  solution  of  the  general  questi<m  of  the 
Paris  conference's  Rusnan  p<^cy. 

In  wj  opinion  the  important  thing  here  will  be  the  at- 
titacle  &t  the  new  Parihment  uid,  further*  the  defelopment 
in  Eaigland  of  the  growing  strike  morement. 

(Signed)  Nuokov. 
First  Political  Division  for  HXD. 
Diary  No.  21. 

RdatiTB  to  iaterfcntion  fay  the  Alliea. 


Russia.  And  iriiether  or  not  it  be  tme  that  Russia  has 
at  the  moment  little  to  offer  us,  we  might  have  the  frank- 
ness to  admit  that  a  prolongation  by  us  of  the  present 
wmy  will  «ot  enable  her  to  taffer  more^-Jfawdtoiter 
Guarditmt  November  17,  1920. 


RUSSIA  AND  REALITY 

Some  of  our  political  commentators  seem  to  lose  touch 
with  reality  as  soon  as  they  have  to  deal  with  Russia, 
ahhongh  onr  two  years*  e^Nsrience  should  have  taught 
OB  to  be  at  last  reaHsts  and  severely  practicaL  No  sooner 
»  Wrangel  overthrown  than  those  who  have  supported  the 
French  policy  of  "unceasing  war"  on  the  Russian  borders 
se^  to  show  both  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  now  so 
powofol  that  it  wiU  menace  the  West  and  that  it  is  so 
weak  that  It  may  yet  be  seriously  injured  by  Wrangel's 
•accessor  to  the  mantle  of  White  Russian  Liberator,  Gen- 
eral Balakhovidi,  who  leads  the  "People's  Voluntary  Army". 
Little  is  known  of  this  general  and  his  army,  but  it  is 
certain  that  his  force  is  nnall,  and  as  it  is  avowedly  volun- 
tary the  chances  are  not  good  that  it  ever  vrill  be  strong, 
for  Kolchak,  Denikin,  and  Wrangel  were  all  driven  to 
forced  service  by  their  simple  inability  to  procure  an  army 
in  any  other  way.  Bnt  aSi  these  three  had  large  forces, 
well  organized  and  well  equipped,  compared  with  Bala- 
khttridi,  and  all  three  were  routed  at  the  finldu  But  the 
TtMBef  is  not  contoii  to  fnrlnsh  up  Balakhovich  as  a 
Mw  threat  to  BoUievism;  it'dlso  funiishes  up  Bolshevism 
as  a  new  threat  to  Poland.  It  seems  that  the  Soviet  Govem- 
ment,  iriiich  is  so  weak  as  to  fear  a  leader  of  irregular 
bands,  is  also  so  strong  that  it  may  throw  itself  on  Poland, 
its  recent  conqueror  and  the  most  formidable  of  its  ene- 
mies. Similarly,  althou^  we  have  been  told  repeatedly 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  agree  to  trade  with  Soviet  Russia 
because  she  has  no  goo^  to  offer  us,  we  are  assured  that 
the  Political  Committee  wliich  is  behind  Balakhovich  has 
■nKmited  timber  and  flax  to  bargain  with.  The  general 
apibot  id  the  argument,  we  suppose,  is  that  we  shotud  pro- 
loDg  this  interminable  war  until  we  see  whether  Bala- 
kfaimdi  to  the  sncceeding  adventurer  can  shake  the  Bol- 
sheviks. Has  not  the  time  come  at  last  to  recognize 
realities?  Foreign-supported  campaigns  do  not  shake  bat 
strengtlKn  the  Bolsheviks.  The  Bolsheviks  desire  peace 
with  Western  Europe  as  they  did  with  the  Poles.  Although 
they  no  more  love  us  than  we  lore  them,  they  have  had 
to  lecogBBe  their  need  of  us  for  the  reestablishment  of 
tbdr  country.  Europe  and  we.  on  oiir  tide,  have  need  of 


PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE  ON 
DEPORTATION 

Parley  Parker  Christeiueii,  candidate  for  Prefl 

ident  on  the  Fanner>Labor  ticket  in  the  late  elec 
tion,  dispatched  the  following  to  President  Wilsoi 
from  Chicago  on  December  28: 

"Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  assure  you  that  'Russia 
and  America  are  friends,*  and  the  treatment  accorded  to 
Mr.  Martens  by  your  administration  does  violence  to  the 
expressed  sentiment  of  America.  I  know.  I  have  heard 
from  Uie  people.  During  July,  August,  September,  Octo- 
ber and  Norembo*,  from  the  Atlantic  to  tha  Pacific,  in 
crowded  halls,  1  addressed  thousands  of  my  countrymen, 
of  w3l  classes,  and  practically  without  exceptkm  they  are 
friends  of  Rusda.  At  every  nueting  I  spoke  oi  Russia, 
and  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  was  cleetriMng;  and 
when  I  urged,  as  I  always  did,  At  recognition  of  tlw  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Republic,  the  affirmative  response  was  tre- 
mendous. 

"Though  your  Secretary  of  State  seems  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  our  people  are  friendly  to  Soviet  Russia,  and  they 
dioiild  be  encouraged  to  trade  with  each  other.  If  the 
lesson  of  the  ballots'  at  the  November  election  is  not  suf- 
ficient, give  as  a  referendum,  and  'Rmaia,  Yes'  will  be 
l»aoticaUy  nnaalmoDa." 


MEDICAL  SUPPLIES  TO  RUSSIA 

Statement  of  Mediad  Supplies  Shipped  to  Soeiet  Aaisw  on 
Aeeoant  of  die  Soviet  Auste  Meiied  Ridief  Committee. 

November  90,  1920. 

Total  Shipped  to  October  31,  1920   $36380.12 

Pnrchasea  dating  November  and 
shipped  via  S.  S.  Indiana 
Bridge",  consigned  to  Centro- 
soyuz,  Reval    7,791.53 

Purchased  during  November  and 
shipped  vis  S.  S.  "Ripon", 
consigned  to  Centrosoyuz,  Reval  3^687.43 

Paid  for  transportation 
of  donated  Medical 
Supplies   4w63 

For  repacking    SOJOU 

For  insurance  on  last 
three  shipmenU   586.14 

For  commercial  ads....      16.80  657.57 

Total  for  Medical  Supplies  dnr^ 
big  November   912.136.53  12,136.53 


Grand  Total  to  November  30,  1920   $48,716.65 

Expenditures  to  October  31,  1920  $24,409.35 
Expenditures  for  November,  1920  12,136.53 

Balance  payable    12.170.77  t48.716ii5 

Ommerdid  Department  of  the  Huston  Sonet 
Government  Bureaoy 

(Signed)      Di.  J.  G.  Ohsol,  Director. 


The  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau  does  not 
object  to  the  reprinting  in  other  periodicals  of  ar- 
ticles taken  from  SovHT  Russu.  It  asks,  however, 
that  in  reotm  for  the  primlege  of  retiming,  editors 
extend  the  courusy  of  sending  a  marked  copy  to 
Soviet  Russil  of  each  of  their  issues  containing  a 
reprinted  article. 
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Wireless  and 

EXCHANGE  OF  PRISONERS 
Berlin,  NoTember  30. — ^Well-instructed  quarters 
report  ^at  since  the  bc^^inning  of  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  which  opened  in  May  of  this  ^^ar,  92,682 
prisoners  in  all  have  reached  Germany  from  Russia 
and  Siberia,  including  28,556  citizens  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  of  whom  25,597  came  by  way  of  the 
Baltic  and  2,595  by  way  of  Vladivostok.  The  num- 
ber of  Russian  prisoners  transported  from  Germany 
is  108,000  in  round  numbers.— Po2t(i&en,  Stock- 
holm, December  2,  1920. 

RUSSO  POLISH  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 
Moscow,  November  28,  1920. — Several  sessions 
of  the  financial,  economic,  and  territorial  commis- 
sions have  been  held.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Polish 
Del«ation,  the  finandal-economic  commission 
should  discuss  questions  of  state,  private  debt  and 
obligations,  claims  of  compensation  from  Germany 
on  £he  basis  of  the  Versailles  treaty,  and  reevacu- 
ation.  In  reply,  the  Russian  Del^ation  showed  the 
complexity  of  the  Polish  program,  much  of  which 
was  not  provided  for  even  by  the  prelimiuary  peace 
treaty;  and  stated  that  such  details  could  be  dis- 
cussed after  written  presentation  of  their  intentions 
by  the  Polish  delegates.  The  chairman  of  the  Rus- 
sian Delegation,  Yo£fe,  presented  a  note  to  the 
Cbairman  of  the  Polish  Delegation  concerning  the 
refusal  of  the  Polish  command  to  hand  over  to  the 
Ukrainian  Government  the  sugar  factories  awarded 
by  the  preliminary  peace  treaty,  despite  the  fact 
that  all  necessary  measures  had  already  been  tidcen 
by  the  Ukrainian  Government  through  its  economic 
organs  as  well  as  by  the  local  military  authorities. 
Owing  to  this  delay  the  Russian  and  Ukrainian  gov- 
emmoits  can  assume  no  responsibility  for  the  pos- 
sible damage  to  these  factories. 

TROTSKY  ON  RECONSTRUCTION 
Moscow,  November  26,  1920.— Trotsky  writes  in 
the  Moscow  Soviet  papers  as  follows:  Toiling  Rus- 
sia can  contemplate  with  pride  the  work  of  her  Red 
Army.  Superhuman  efforts  and  unparallded  sac- 
rifices were  crowned  by  unparalleled  successes. 
Glory  to  tfae  heroes  and  grateful  memory  to  the 
fallen!  But  even  now,  in  the  hour  of  the  greatest 
and  most  justifiable  jubilation,  we  must  not  for  one 
moment  foi^et  that  our  main  task,  the  elevation  of 
the  toiling  masses,  is  still  ahead  of  us.  By  defeat- 
ing counter-revolution,  we  only  secure  for  ourselves 
the  opportunity  for  extensive  economic  work.  We 
must  taW  in  hand,  hammer,  axe,  and  broom  and 
sweep  out  squalor,  poverty,  and  ignorance  in  order 
to  build  the  new  Soviet  house  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion. 

THE  SERBIAN  RED  CROSS 
Moscow,  November  17. — ^The  representatives  of 
the  S^bian  Red  Cross  arrived  in  Petrograd  and 
brought  as  a  gift  for  the  Petrograd  populati<Hi 
medicameati  and  foodBtuffa  for  the  chudren. 
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Other  News 

^WRANGEL _AND  HUNGARY 

"Budapest,  November  25,'1920^-Gaieral  Mam* 
zovsky,  chief  of  Wrangel's  military  mission  in 
Budapest,  declares  that  Wrangel  has  asked  the  per- 
mission of  the  Hungarian  Government  to  recruit  the 
Russians  in  Hungary  into  his  army.  Genaal  Maru- 
zovsky  expresses  his  heartfelt  thutka  for  the  grati- 
fying reception  accorded  him. 

PICKING  SWEDES  FOR  VILNA 
The  Department  for  the  National  Defence,  Sec- 
tion for  Forwarding  Troops,  reports  on  Novembw 
30:  The  Vilna  Detadunent  shall  be  organised  in 
the  Svea  Life  Guard  Barracks.  The  men  shall  be 
volunteers  and  the  number  of  privates  and  volun- 
teers required  shall  be  attached  to  the  regiment  by 
contract  Only  such  will  be  acc^ted  as  can  prove 
that  they  have  already  sem  satisfactory  service 
in  the  army.  Applications  shall  be  reonnd  in  the 
Svea  Life  Guard  up  to  December  5,  noon.  Pay 
for  service  in  this  e]q>edition  will  vary  from  467.10 
crowns  to  313.80  for  a  month,  plus  full  mainten- 
ance.— PolitAen,  December  2, 1^20. 

SELF-DETERMINATION  IN  RUSSIA 
Moscow,  November  27,  1920.— The  Congress  of 
the  Tribes  of  the  Terdc  r^on  oonvmied  to  form  a 
mountain  Soviet  Republic,  and  declared  that  the 
mountain  nations,  oppressed  for  hundreds  of  years, 
owed  their  freedom  to  the  heroic  Red  Aimj.  Tho 
Onigress  aeat  greetings  to  Lenin,  IVotsky,  Zuuyvisr, 
and  Stalin. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  COAL  INDUSTRY 
Moscow,  November  26, 1920.— In  a  recent  speech 
Trotsky  says  that  Soviet  Russia's  main  front  » 
now  the  front  of  die  coal  industry. 

All  Moscow  is  now  publishing  appeals  to  make 
supreme  efforts  to  alleviate  the  extrene  distress  of 
the  coal  minm  in  the  Donetz  Coal  Basin,  who  are 
now  sufferii^  unheard  of  privations  aa  a  renilt  of 
raids  by  Wrangel  and  other  countn^revolutionary 
bandits.  The  consensus  of  preso  opinion  is  that 
the  conditions  for  the  Donetz  Basin  coal  minm 
must  be  speedily  remedied  to  save  for  SoyicA  Rusua 
her  most  important  industry. 

AMERICAN  CARGOES  FOR  MURMANSK 
Moscow,  November  27, 1920.— In  the  Soviet  port 
of  Murmansk,  coal  is  being  dischai^ed  from  three 
American  ships.    At  the  end  of  November,  nine 
more  ships  with  American  goods  are  expected. 

FIREPROOFING  INDUSTRY  IN  RUSSIA 
Moscow,  November  27, 1920. — ^He  supreme  eco- 
nomic organs  of  Soviet  Russia  are  discussing  the 
question  of  developing  the  fireproofing  industry  in 
Russia. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
Moscow,  November  26,  1920.— An  All-Ru»sian 
conference  is  being  convened  in  Moscow  to  solve 
uq^t  questions  in  connection  with  sprMding  mod- 
em agricultural  education. 
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CVLTVRAL  TTORK 
Moscow,  Novonber  24,  1920. — ^The  anniversary 
Leo  Tolstoy's  death  (November  IW)  was  cele- 
ated  by  meetings  and  lectures.   A  state  museum 
iaring  his  name  was  dedicated  in  Moscow. 
At  Bukharin's  instigation,  a  society  for  scientific 
iseardi  was  formed  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
>e  revolution.  Hie  society  is  named,  "Revolution 
nd  Theory",  and  will  be  led  by  the  best  scientific 
leoreticians. 

The  All-Ru8sian  Central  Executive  Committee 
-econunended  to  all  local  Soviets  to  erect  Palaces  of 
'.Abor,  which  ^lall  afford  all  workers*  associations 
ihe  fullest  facilities  to  organize. 

Hie  executive  bureau  of  the  Workers*  Council  in 
Nfoscow  has  resolved  to  publish  a  history  of  the 
labor  movement  in  cities  and  villages  of  the  entire 
world. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA 
Moscow,  November  24,  1920. — According  to  the 
latest  reports,  4,500,000  poods  of  fish  have  been 
shipped  from  Astrakhan  to  the  large  cities  since 
the  reopening  of  navigation.  Hie  figures  for  No- 
v«nber  are  not  yet  complete,  but  they  exceed  those 
of  the  preceding  months  considerably.  Last  week 
1,200,000  poods  of  cotton  were  loaded.  According 
to  a  statement  of  the  Coimcil  of  People's  Commis- 
sars, a  detailed  plan  for  procuring  cotton  will  be 
eJalorated  by  January  1,  1921,  for  which  purpose 
SDecial  committees  have  been  designated. 

fLi.-r  "-'rriTlON 

■ii'    ,  'j'jTiih-i   "'.).  Ir  Mlii-k  the 

'  I-  :  -  ;  ■<!   IS    i:rt-isi.  ^  -  >  v  j.iil  Lcc-ining 

Tfi©  nfaiiciifs  AsLrakiKui  ..:  ^L'+r' !iave 
been  yielding  more  and  mor^?  sp.-n^:.  and 

barrels,  cars  and  barges  have  been  luini.,i:.d  to 
carry  3,200  poods  daily.  Ekonomickeskaya  Zhizn 
states:  From  the  lower  Ob  and  Irtish  40,000  poods 
of  fish  have  beoi  delivered,  to  which  must  be  added 
12,500  poods  from  farther  south.  In  Obdorsk  Sur- 
gut 119,900  poods  of  fish  have  been  gathered.  The 
total  of  fish  r^stered  in  the  regional  center  from 
January  1  to  S^tonber  10  is  as  follows:  January 
1,  147,514  poods;  toward  September,  390,785 
poods;  total  513,299  poods. 

POTATO  SUPPLY 
Moscow,  November  26,  1920. — ^Last  year,  in 
1919,  Soviet  Russia  collected  8,171,598  poocb  of 
potatoes  up  to  November  21.  For  the  same  period 
m  1920,  six  times  as  many,  or  48,367,585  poods  of 
potatoes  were  collected. 

AUTONOMY  OF  THE  CALMUCKS 
Moscow,  Novranber  24,  1920. — The  granting  of 
autonomy  to  the  Calmucks  by  the  AU-Russian  Cen- 
tral Executive  Committee  called  forth  an  unusually 
paceful  answer.  The  Calmuck  Coz^^ress  sent  the 
heartiest  greetings  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
r*ltp|if?lr«,  of  their  own  accord,  formed  a  cavalry 
divirion,  which  caressed  Us  readiness  to  fight  for 
the  Sovkls. 


SOAP  PRODUCTION 

Ekonomickeskaya  Zkim  writes:  The  production 
in  the  state  soap  works  has  augmented,  due  to  the 
more  energetic  delivery  of  raw  materials.  In  the 
Zhukov  FactozT  it  rose  from  10,000  to  30,000 
poods,  and  in  tine  Nevsky  mill  from  5,000  tol5,000 
poods  per  month.  The  actual  program  was  almost 
fully  accomplished  in  July,  August  and  September, 
15,000  poods  of  soap  being  manufactured  each 
month.  Special  branches  have  been  added  to  the 
state  soap  works  for  producing  glycerine. 


The  Situation  in  Ukraine 

The  formal  inaugral  session  of  the  new  Workers' 
and  Soldiers*  Soviet  of  Kharkov  took  place  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  at  7  o*clodc  in  tfa«  evaiing,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  crowd.  The  greetings 
of  the  army  were  given  by  the  C^  .  -  ■'.  i.  .  «•!  ti  ■ 
sooth  front,  Frunze,  and  by  the  coian^i.  :  oi  Uie 
reserve  army,  Bazilievich.  At  the  session,  there 
were  present  del^ates  of  &e  Rumanian  Socialist 
Party,  Christescu  and  Popovich,  who  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  Rumanian  workers  and  peasants.  Thffl 
the  Soviet  dealt  with  the  questions  on  the  order  of 
the  day.  After  the  report  on  the  military  situation, 
Rakovsky,  President  of  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  and  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  e:q>lained  the  foreign  policy  of  the  govem- 
metA.  Amongst  other  tilings,  Rakovsky  stated  that 
the  Polish  Government  had  refused  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  the  action  of  the  army  of  Petlura,  who 
with  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  Polish  General 
Staff,  and  in  agreonent  with  the  troops  of  the  Rus- 
sian counter-revolutionary  general,  ^akhovich,  is 
continuing  operations.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion wht<di  arose  on  this  mattw,  several  del^ates 
gave  expression  to  the  indignation  with  which  the 
whole  of  the  Ukraine  is  filled  against  the  dishonest 
policy  of  the  Polish  Government,  which  on  the  one 
hand  concluded  peace,  on  the  other,  under  the  cover 
of  Petlura  and  Balakhovich  continues  the  war 
against  ijkraine.  Amongst  other  things  it  was  de- 
clared that  die  Germans,  in  spite  of  all  their  cyni- 
cism, had  been  by  far  more  honest  than  the  Polish 
White  Guards:  when  in  1918  they  concluded  an 
armistice  with  Soviet  Russia  and  fixed  the  demar- 
cation line  in  a  way  which  reserved  for  them  their 
whole  freedom  of  action  at  the  Rostov  Cront,  as  for 
instance  in  Kraynov,  they  reused  to  make  any  kind 
of  agreemmt  on  this  front.  The  Polish  Command, 
on  the  contrary,  accepted  a  demarcation  line  be- 
tween Ukraine  and  Poland,  a  line  going  aloi^  the 
Zbruch  to  the  Dniester;  yet  it  refuses  to  guarantee 
this  line  and  thus  it  reckons  on  continuing  a  war 
of  exploitation  again^  Ukraine  with  Petlura's  as* 
sistance.  The  resolution  drawn  up  by  the  Soviet 
of  Kharkov  summons  the  Ukrainian  Govenunait 
to  enter  an  energetic  protest  to  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment gainst  such  a  proceeding  and  to  b^  the 
Soviet  Govmiment  of  Russia  to  join  in  this  protest. 
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GENERAL   AMNESTY  DECLARATION 

The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Soviets  declared  a  general  amnesty^  to  take 
effect  November  7,  1920,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Third  Anniversary  of  the  foundwg  of  the  Soviet 
Republic.  The  text  of  the  amnesty  resolution  is  as 
follows'. 

The  imperialistic  and  counter-revolutionary  at- 
tacks launched  by  the  Entente  during  the  last  three 
years  against  the  Rq>ublic  of  the  Workers  and 
Peasants  were  valiantly  repelled  by  the  workers 
and  peasants  on  the  revolutionary  fronts  and  sup- 
pressed in  the  interior  of  the  country  by  the  organs 
for  combating  the  counter-revolution.  Each  year 
the  Soviet  power  gained  in  strength  and  displayed 
its  ability  in  die  field  of  the  reconstruction  of  a 
new  society  which  knows  no  oppressed  and  no  ex- 
ploited. At  present,  when  the  Red  Army  is  accom- 
olishing  its  victory  over  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
bourgeois  dictatorship,  the  Crimea,  the  struggle 
is  approaching  its  end.  About  to  accomplish  its 
complete  victory  over  the  enraiy,  the  proletariat 
celebrates  the  third  anniversary  of  the  proletarian 
revolution. 

The  AII-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee 
considers  it  possible  to  ease  the  lot  of  all  those 
who  have  been  sentenced  by  the  revolutionary  trib- 
unals, peoples*  courts,  and  other  authorities,  or  have 
been  subjected  to  detention,  because  of  offenses 
perpetrated  against  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
whose  further  captivity  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  Therefore 
the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  re- 
solves as  follows: 

1.   To  apply  amnesty  to  the  greatest  extent  to 


those  who  were  guilty  of  offenses  against  the  Soviet 
Republic  before  November  7,  1920,  and  to  liberate 
them  entirely  from  the  punishments  imposed  upon 
them  except  insofar  as  these  punishments  involve 
the  loss  of  liberty;  to  undertake  such  alleviations 
as  for  instance  the  transfer  from  prisons  to  com- 
pulsory labor  without  loss  of  lib^ty,  or  a  com- 
plete liberation  without  compulsory  labor  (short- 
ening of  captivity). 

2.  The  amnesty  applies  to  those  already  sen- 
tenced as  well  as  to  those  under  preliminary  de- 
tention. 

3.  The  revolutionary  tribuitals  are  under  the 
obligation  to  review  all  cases  of  smtences  to  im- 
prisonment for  life,  and  to  shorten  such  sentences. 

4.  The  authorities  are  under  the  obligation  to 
review  sentences  which  read  *'to  the  conclusion 
of  the  civil  war,"  and  either  to  dismiss  those  sen- 
tenced from  captivity  or  to  set  a  fixed  period  of 
detention,  not  over  five  years  from  the  day  of  sen- 
tence. 

5.  Hie  authorities  are  vaaAer  the  obligation  to 
stop  all  sentences  not  carried  out  by  November  7, 
1920,  and  to  make  every  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
lot  of  the  persons  in  question. 

6.  The  Extraordinary  Commission  and  its  sec- 
tions are  under  obligation  to  review  the  lists  of 
hostages  and  prisoners  of  war,  taken  in  the  civil 
war,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  to  liber- 
ate those  persons  whose  detention  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

7.  To  ease  the  lot  of  those  who  have  been  sen- 
tenced for  desertion  or  for  rendering  aid  in  deser- 
tion, and  to  remit  punishments  imposed  upou  vil- 
lage communities. f or.  h:.. lag  been  insbiim«taf  m 
the  concealment  of  deserters. 
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Problems  of  Organization  of  Labor 

By  Leon  Trotsky 

[rfte  following  article  is  a  tAapter  of  Leon  Trotsky's  latest  book,  "Terrorismus  und  Kommun- 
ismus — Anti'Kautsfy\  written  as  an  answer  to  Karl  Kautsky's  *'Terrori3mus  und  Kommunismus", 
an  attack  on  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  Soviet  Government.  This  is  the  entire  first  chapter  that 
we  are  printing  from  Trotsky's  book;  Uke  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  it  is  in  the  characteristically  tren* 
duint  style  of  the  editor  of  ^Nashe  Slovo",  of  Paris,  now  People's  Commissar  for  War  of  the  Soviet 
Republicl 


THE  SOVIET  POWER  AND  INDUSTRY 
V^HILE  during  the  first  period  of  the  Soviet 
Revolution  die  chi^  complaints  of  tin  bour- 
geois world  were  TOnceming  our  cruelty  and  blood' 
thirstiness,  we  were  later  made  responsible,  after 
ibis  argument  had  lost  its  edge  through  too  fre- 
quent use,  for  the  economic  collapse  of  the  coun- 
try. Kautaky,  carrying  out  his  present  mission, 
translates  into  the  language  of  pseudo-Marxism  all 
the  bourgeois  complaints  allying  that  the  Soviet 

Sower  hea  mined  tne  industrial' me  of  Russia:  the 
olsheviki  approached  socialization  without  any 
plan,  socialized  what  was  not  mature  for  socializa- 
tion, and  finally,  the  Russian  working  class  is  by 
no  means  fitted  for  conducting  industry,  etc. 

In  repeating  and  combining  these  complaints, 
Kantsky  obtusely  and  stubbornly  conceals  the  chief 
causes  of  our  economic  decline:  ibe  imperialistic 
slaughter,  civil  war,  the  blockade.  In  the  very  first 
months  of  its  existence,  Soviet  Russia  was  deprived 
of  coal,  naphtha,  metals  and  cotton.  First  the  Aus- 
tro-German,  then  the  Entente  imperialism,  cooperat-. 
ing  with  Russian  White  Guartfists,  cut  off  Soviet 
Ruaaia  fnnn  the  coal  and  ore  basin  of  the  Donets, 
from  the  Caucasian  naphtha  r^on,  from  Turke- 
stan with  its  cotton,  from  the  Urals  with  its  rich 
mines,  from  Siberia  with  its  cereals  and  meat.  The 
Donetz  Basin  commonly  furnished  our  industry 
with  94  p«r  cent  of  its  total  coal  fuel,  and  74  per 


cesat  of  its  metal  ores.    The  Urals  furnished  an 
additional  20  per  cent  of  the  metal  and  four  per 
cent  of  the  coal.  These  two  regions  were  s^araied 
from  us  in  the  course  of  the  civil  war.    We  lost 
half  a  milliard  of  poods  of  coal,  which  had  been 
imported  from  foreign  countries;  simultaneously 
we  were  left  without  naphtha — absolutely  all  the 
wells  passed  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  One 
must  be  a  veritable  block-head,  to  speak,  if  one 
knoivs  these  facts,  of  the  destructive  influence  of 
the  **untimely'*,  **barbarous*',  etc.,  socialization  of 
on  industry  that  has  neither  fuel  nor  raw  iqatertSfa. ' 
Whether  your  enterprise  belongs  to  a  capiijilistic 
trust,  or  to  a  workers*  state,  whether  your  irfdustry 
is  socialized  or  not,  its  chimney  will  emit  no  «noke 
unless  there  is  coal  or  naphtha.   Austria  h:  jhad 
ezperioioes  of  this  kind:  not  even  Germa*^ 
been  spared.   A  weaving  mill,  even  if  coJ^^*"j* 
by  Kautsky's  best  methods— if  one  may  assx**"  , 
anything  may  be  conducted  by  the  mel'^J®^" 
Kautsky  aside  from  his  own  inkpot — this  *'"'"*fy 
mill  will  furnish  no  calico  if  it  is  not  sup*'-  ' 
cotton.    But  we  simultaneously  lost  bot  " 
kestan  and  the  Anmican  fiber.  And  } 
have  said,  we  bad  no  fuel.  '  necessary 

Of  course  blockade  and  civiLtf  ar 
sequences  of  the  prQl^^MKor' 

M^^H^HIrw^iea.  ^xhe  only  means 
WW^HH^ittary  labor  power  to  tha  aoo- 
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American'French  blockade,  and  the  bandit  raids  of 
Koldiak  and  Doiikin,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
capacity of  the  economic  methods  of  the  Soviets. 

Tlie  imperialistic  war  preceding  the  revolution, 
with  its  all-derouring  material  ddnandi,  taxed  our 
young  industry  much  more  than  it  did  the  industry 
of  the  powerful  capitalist  countries.  Our  trans* 
portation  suffered  particularly.  The  exploitation 
of  railroads  was  tremendously  increased,  which 
meant  a  corresponding  increase  of  depreciation, 
while  repairs  were  limited  to  the  lowest  possible 
needs.  Ilie  inevitable  day  of  collapse  was  Drought 
nearer  by  the  fuel  crisis.  As  we  lost,  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  the  Donetz  coal,  foreign  coal  and 
the  Caucasian  naphtha,  we  had  to  proceed  to  the 
use  of  wood  as  fuel  for  transportation.  But  as  the 
stocks  of  wood  on  hand  were  by  no  means  suSG- 
dent,  the  locomotives  had  to  be  fed  with  freshly 
cut  green  wood,  which  had  an  eztiemely  destructive 
effect  on  the  already  considerably  run  down  me- 
chanism of  the  locomotives.  We  dierefore  see  that 
the  chief  causes  of  the  decline  in  transportation 
were  before  November,  1917.  But  the  causes  also 
which  are  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
November  Revolution  are  related  to  it  by  political 
bonds  and  do  not  in  any  way  touch  the  Socialist 
methods  of  economy. 

The  influence  of  political  shocks  on  the  economic 
field  was  of  course  not  limited  to  problems  of  trans- 
portation and  fuel.  If  world  industry  in  the  last 
decades  was  transformed  more  and  more  into  a 
uniform  organism,  this  is  all  the  more  true  of  the 
industry  of  a  single  nation.  And  in  addition,  war 
and  revolution  had  torn  and  cut  up  Russian  in- 
dustry in  every  possible  manner. 

The  industrial  destruction  of  Poland,  of  the  Bal- 
tic provinces,  and  later  of  Petrograd  began  under 
Czarism,  and  continued  under  K^ensky,  including 
more  and  more  new  regions. 

The  endless  evacuations,  together  with  the  de- 
struction of  industry,  also  involved  the  destruction 
of  transportation.  During  the  civil  war,  with  its 
much-moving  fronts,  the  evacuations  assumed  a 
feverish  and  all  the  more  destructive  character. 
Each  party  that  temporarily  or  definitely  evacuated 
.  ocifi.  indu^Uial  center  or  another,  made  every  effort 
to  render  the  most  important  industrial  enterprise 
of  the  rmion  useless  for  the  enemy — all  valuable 
mach^es  or  at  leart  their  most  essoitial  parts  were 
taken  away,  together  with  the  technicians  and  the 


workers.  The  evacuations  were  followed  by 
^■ations,  which  not  infrequently  completed  the 
'^ion  both  of  the  goods  transported  and  the 
^fg  themselves.  Some  of  the  most  important 
\\  centers — particularly  in  Ukraine  and  the 
Qt^^equently  changed  hands. 

while  the  desmiction  of  the  technical 
Subwfyag  going  on  to  an  extent  unparalleled 
influx  of  machines  from  foreign  coun- 
'ly  ^f.^i^  source  of  supply,  had 
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the  chief  factor  of  industry,  its  living  creative  force, 
the  proletariat,  suffered  not  less  but  rather  more. 
The  proletariat  achieved  the  November  overthrow, 
built  up  the  Soviet  apparatus,  defended  it,  waged 
tireless  war  with  the  White  Guards.  The  skiUed 
workers  are,  as  a  rule,  also  the  most  advanced.  The 
civil  war  has  snatched  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  best  workers  from  productive  work  for  long 
periods,  besides  devouring  irrecoverably  many 
thousands  of  lives.  The  Socialist  Revolution  has 
imposed  the  main  burden  of  sacrifices  on  the  van- 
guard of  the  proletariat,  and  therefore  on  industry. 

The  chief  attention  of  the  Soviet  Stote  during  the 
two  and  one  half  years  of  its  existence  has  been 
turned  to  war  defences:  its  best  powers  and  most 
of  its  resources  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  front. 

The  class  war  means  damage  to  industry  under 
the  best  circumstances.  All  the  pbilosophm  of  the 
class  war,  long  before  Kautsky,  have  pointed  out 
this  difficulty.  In  ordinary  economic  strikes  the 
workers  consume  but  do  not  produce.  All  the  harder 
are  the  blows  dealt  to  economic  life  by  the  class 
war  in  its  sharpest  form,  that  of  armed  conflict.  It 
is  plain  that  civil  war  cannot  in  any  way  be  enu- 
merated among  Socialistic  modes  of  worL 

The  reasons  assigned  more  than  suffice  to  e]q>lain 
the  difficult  et^nomic  situation  in  Soviet  Russia. 
No  fuel,  no  metal,  no  cotton,  transportation  de- 
stroyed, technical  plants  not  fit  for  use,  living  work- 
ing forces  scattered  all  over  the  country,  many  of 
them  killed  at  the  front — does  one  need  to  look 
for  further  causes  for  the  decline  of  our  industry? 
Far  from  it.  Each  of  the  causes  indicated  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  question:  how,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  any  factory  or  industrial  activity 
possible  at  all? 

And  yet,  this  activity  continues — particularly  in 
Ae  form  of  the  war  industry,  which  at  present  lives 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  industry.  The  Soviet 
power  was  forced  to  resurrect  this  industry,  just  as 
it  resurrected  the  army,  tcom  the  debris.  Tho  mili- 
tary industry  it  created  under  these  unheard  of  dif- 
ficult circumstances  has  discharged  and  is  discharg- 
ing its  task.  The  Red  Army  has  clothing,  shoes, 
guns,  machine  guns,  cannon,  cartridges,  projectors, 
airplanes,  and  everything  else  it  needs. 

Hardly  did  we  have  a  gleam  of  light,  after  die 
crushing  of  Kolchak,  Yudenich  and  Denikin,  than 
we  approached  the  question  of  economic  organiza- 
tion in  full.  And  already  after  three  or  four 
months  of  intense  woric  in  this  field  it  became  un- 
mistakably clear  that  the  Soviet  power,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  extremely  dose  connection  with  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  of  the  flexibility  of  its 
state  apparatus  and  its  revolutionary  initiative,  has 
at  its  service  such  sources  and  nuthods  for  the 
rebuilding  of  its  economy  as  were  not  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  other  state. 

To  be  sure  we  were  here  met  by  absolutely  new 
problems  and  new  difficulties  in  the  field  of  labor 
organization.  Tbe  Socialist  theory  had  no  ready- 
made  answers  to  these  questions,  and  could  not 
^ave  any  sudi.   Decittons  had  to  be  made  as  the 
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result  of  experieooe^  md  had  to  be  diedwd  np  by 
e^terienoe.  Kantd^ism  is  a  whole  generation  be- 
hind the  gigantic  ec<momic  problems  diat  are  to  be 
sohed  hf  Soviet  power.  In  the  ftmn  of  Mcd^ 
sherism  it  cre^  around  our  feet  and  opposes  the 
practical  measures  of  our  economic  reconstruction 
with  Philistine  prejudices  and  an  intellectual  bu- 
reaocratic  sk^ticinn. 

In  order  to  initiate  the  reader  in  the  essential 
points  of  the  questions  of  labor  oi^anization,  I  am 
liere  inserting  nnr  own  recent  at  the  Third  Congress 
of  All-Russian  Trade  Unions.  To  make  my  treat- 
ment more  comprehensiTet  the  text  of  the  speech 
has  been  rounded  out  with  rather  long  extracts  from 
my  report  to  the  All-Rusaian  Congress  of  Economic 
Sovieto,  and  at  the  Ninth  Convention  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party. 

Onnrades!  The  internal  civil  war  is  approach- 
sng  its  end.  On  the  western  front  ^  situation  is 
still  unclear.  It  is  possible  that  the  Polish  bour- 
geoisie may  challenge  its  fate  .  .  .  but  even  if 
this  should  be  the  case— we  are  not  seeking  this  en- 
counter— the  war  will  not  require  of  us  the  same 
all-devouring  exertion  of  ene^y  which  has  been 
forced  upon  us  br  a  simultaneous  struggle  on  four 
fitmts.  The  terrible  pressure  of  war  is  weakening, 
r  'ihe  economic  needs  and  problems  are  more  and 
i  more  occupying  the  foreground.  History  is  putting 
OS  face  to  face  with  our  principal  task—the  organi- 
zation of  society — every  form  of  society  in  his- 
tory has  been  at  bottom  a  form  of  labor  organi- 
zation. If  every  previous  system  of  society  has 
been  an  oq;anization  of  labor  in  the  interests  of 
the  minority,  enabling  this  minority  to  organize  its 
/  form  of  state  compulsion  ovn  the  suppressed  ma- 
/  jority  of  tfie  worlwrs,  we  are  for  the  first  time  in 
tsjiistory  making  an  attempt  to  organize  labor  in 
the  interest  of  the  toiling  majority  itself.  This  of 
course  does  not,  however,  exclude  the  element  of 
force  in  every  possible  manifestation,  from  the 
most  gentle  to  me  moat  severe.  The  element  of 
obligation,  of  national  compulsion,  does  not  only 
make  its  exit  from  the  stage  of  history,  but  on  the 
contrary  will  still  have  a  great  role  to  play  in  the 
course  of  a  rather  extended  period. 

As  a  rule  man  sedcs  to  avoid  work.  A  love  of 
labor  is  by  no  means  an  innate  quality:  labor  u 
brought  about  by  economic  pressure  and  social 
training.  In  fact  one  may  say  that  man  is  a  lazy 
animal.  It  is  on  this  quality  of  his  that  human 
progress  is  to  a  conudcTable  d^ree  based,  for  if 
man  were  not  inclined  to  husbukd  his  forces,  to 
sedk  to  obtain  as  many  commodities  as  possible  for 
a  small  aq>enditure  of  cstergy,  we  should  not  have 
had  a  great  development  of  madiines  and  of  social 
culture.  From  this  standpoint  tlierefore  man*s 
laziness  is  a  progressive  force.  The  old  Italian 
Marxist  Antonio  Labriola  went  so  far  as  to  portray 
the  man  of  the  future  as  a  "happy  and  inspired 
idler.**  But  we  need  not  infer  from  this  that  the 
party  and  the  trade  unions  must  preach  diis  quality 
in  their  agitation  as  a  moral  dt^.  By  no  means. 
We  have  quite  enough  of  it  widiout  preaching  it 
Tlw  pTobmn  of  soeiyi  oi^iattisation  conaifts  in 


putting  this  lanmm  into  definite  bounds,  in  order 
to  discipline  it,  in  order  to  spur  man  on  by  ways 
and  mama  perfected  by  himsdf . 

OhligaUfry  Labor 

The  key  of  economy  lies  in  labor  power,  in 
skilled  ledwr,  rudimentary  unskilled  labor,  half 
skilled  labor,  rough  or  common  labor.  The  work- 
ing out  of  means  for  the  proper  r^istration,  mobil- 
ization, distribution,  productive  ^plication,  of  this 
labor,  is  the  practicu  solution  of  the  task  of  eco- 
nomic reconstruction.  It  is  a  task  for  a  whole 
epoch,  an  immense  task.  Its  difficulty  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  transformation  of  labor  on  a 
socialistic  basis  must  be  carried  out  by  us  while 
in  a  condition  of  unparalleled  impoverishment,  of 
frij^tful  misery. 

The  more  our  machine  plant  is  dmreciating,  die 
more  unusable  our  railroads  are  becoming!  the 
smaller  will  be  our  prospect  of  obtaining  machin- 
ery in  anything  like  a  sufficient  quantity  from 
abroad,  and  all  the  greater  becomes  the  importance 
of  Uie  question  of  living  labor  power.  You  might 
think  that  this  labor  power  is  available  in  great 
quantities.  But  how  wall  we  obtain  access  to  it? 
We  already  met  with  great  diiiiculty  when  we  were 
cleaning  up  the  railroad  tracks.  It  was  impossible 
to  solve  tms  question  by  the  hiring  of  labor  power 
in  the  open  market,  owing  to  the  present  insignifi- 
cant purchasing  power  of  money,  and  to  the  al- 
most total  lack  of  manufactured  products.  The 
need  for  fuel  cannot  be  OTcn  partly  satisfied  unless 
we  have  recourse  to  a  hidierto  unparalleled  appli- 
cation of  mass  labor  in  the  cutting  of  wood,  the 
digging  of  peat,  land  the  mining  of  combustible 
slate.  The  civil  war  has  damaged  the  railroad 
tracks,  the  bridges,  the  station  buildings.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  him^  are  necessary  to  restore  order 
in  these  matters.  In  order  to  organize  the  winning 
of  kindling  wood  and  of  peat  on  a  large  scale, 
dwellings  must  be  provided  for  the  workers,  if  only 
barradb.  And  this  again  will  mean  a  great  de- 
mand for  labor  to  be  used  in  building  construction. 

Numerous  laborers  will  also  be  needed  for  the 
organization  of  lumbering,  rafting,  etc. 

Capitalistic  industry  was  provided  with  labor 
resources  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  form  of 
extra  work  done  by  the  peasants.  The  village, 
oppressed  by  the  poverty  of  the  rural  di^cts,  al- 
ways threw  its  surplus  of  labor  power  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  state  forced  these  conditions  by  demanding 
taxes-  The  market  offered  goods  to  the  peasant. 
Now  all  that  is  past.  The  village  has  obtained 
more  land,  but  the  agricultural  machines  are  in- 
sufficient; die  land  needs  labor  power;  industry 
can  at  present  give  practically  nothing  to  die  vil- 
lage; the  market  exerts  no  gnat  power  of  attrac- 
tion for  the  laborers. 

But  labor  power  is  more  urgently  necessary 
than  ever.  Not  only  the  worker  but  also  the  peas- 
ant must  give  his  labor  power  to  the  Soviet  state 
so  diat  toilmg  Russia  and  therefore  the  toilers 
diemselves  may  not  be  crushed.  The  only  means 
of  assigning  tba  necessary  labor  power  to  the  aoo- 
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nomic  problems  is  the  introducticm  of  obligatory 
labor. 

The  principle  of  obligatory  labor  is  beyond  dis- 
pute for  the  Communist:  "He  who  does  not  work 
^>hall  not  eat."  But  as  all  must  eat,  all  must  also 
work.  Labor  duty  ia  set  down  in  our  Constitution 
and  in  the  Code  of  Labor  Laws,  but  it  faas  thus  far 
remained  a  principle  only.  Its  application  has  al- 
ways  been  merely  fortuitous,  partial,  sporadic.  Only 
now,  when  we  are  directly  approaching  the  prob- 
lems of  economic  reconstruction  of  the  country, 
have  the  questions  of  labor  duty  been  brought  be- 
fore us  with  absolute  concreteneas.  The  only  solu* 
tion  of  the  economic  difficulties  which  is  correct 
both  in  principle  and  in  practitt  is  to  regard  the 
population  of  the  whole  country  as  a  reservoir  for 
the  necessary  labor  power- — an  almost  inexhaustible 
source — and  to  regulate  strictly  the  registration, 
mobilization,  and  application  of  this  labor. 

How  shall  we  now  take  up  in  practice  the  ob- 
tainii^  of  labor  power  on  die  basis  of  obligatory 
labor? 

Hitherto  only  the  military  establishment  had  any 
experience  with  regard  to  the  registration,  mobili- 
zation, formation,  and  transportation  of  great  mas- 
ses of  men. 

These  technical  devices  and  methods  our  military 
establishment  inherited  in  great  part  from  the  past 
In  the  economic  field  we  have  no  such  heritage,  as 
the  principle  of  profit  always  prevailed  in  that 
field,  and  labor  pow«  was  taken  from  the  mark^ 
into  the  individual  enterprise.  It  is  therefore  natur- 
al that  we  were  obliged  at  least  in  our  first  period 
to  make  use  of  our  military  apparatus  to  the  widest 
possible  extent  in  carrying  out  mobilization  for 
labor. 

We  created  several  oi^ans  for  introducing  com- 
pulsory labor,  both  in  the  capitals  as  well  as  in  the 
provincial  districts  and  communes.  Committees 
for  compulsory  labor  are  already  active  in  our 
country.  They  are  based  principally  on  the  cen- 
tral organ  and  on  the  local  oi^ans  of  the  military 
establishment.  Our  economic  centers— the  Supreme 
Council  of  National  Economy,  the  People's  Com- 
missariat  for  Agriculture,  the  People's  Commissari- 
at for  Transportation,  and  the  People's  Commis- 
sariat for  Provisions,- — are  elaborating  demands  for 
the  labor  power  which  they  need.  The  Main  Com- 
mittee for  Obligatory  Labor  receives  these  demands, 
adjusts  them  with  reference  to  each  other,  formu- 
lates them  in  accordance  with  the  local  supplies  of 
labor  power,  issues  the  necessary  commissions  to 
its  local  organs,  and  thus,  through  these  local  or- 
gans, •  achieves  the  labor  mobilization  in  question. 
Within  the  regions,  provinces,  and  districts,  the 
local  organs  carry  out  this  work  independently,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  local  economic  needs. 

This  whole  organization  is  as  yet  completed  only 
in  skeleton  outline.  It  must  be  considered  as  still 
very  imperfect.  But  the  course  we  have  begun  to 
follow  ia  absolutely  a  correct  one. 

If  the  organization  of  the  new  society  aims  es- 
sentially at  a  new  organization  of  labor,  the  organ- 
uati<»i  of  labor,  in  torn,  consists  in  a  proper  exe* 


cution  of  the  universal  labor  duty.  This  task  can 

by  no  means  be  exhausted  by  merely  organisatiwal 
and  administrative  measures.  It  embrat^  also  die 
bases  of  economy  and  of  conduct.  It  collides  with 
tremendous  psycaiology  habits  and  prejudices.  The 
carrying  out  of  labor  duty  presupposes  on  the  one 
hand  a  vast  campaign  of  education  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  greatest  tact  in  its  practical  execution. 

The  exploitation  of  the  labor  power  must  pro- 
ceed with  the  utmost  possible  economy.  In  labor 
mobilizations  we  must  reckon  with  the  condition  of 
the  economic  and  private  life  of  each  district,  with 
the  demands  made  by  the  main  occupations  of  the 
local  population,  i.e.,  those  of  agriculture.  We 
must  b^in  as  far  as  possible  with  the  former  sub- 
sidiary  oocupsdions  and  avocations  of  the  local 
population.  The  transportation  of  mobilised  labor 
must  be  undertaken  by  the  shortest  route,  i.e.,  it 
must  be  assigned  to  the  nearest  sections  of  the  labor 
front.  The  number  of  mobilized  workers  must 
correspond  to  the  size  of  the  economic  task.  Those 
mobilized  must  be  provided  promptly  with  the 
necnsary  workiiq;  tools  and  means  of  sustenanoe. 
Those  mobilized  must  be  able  to  convince  them- 
selves on  the  spot  that  their  labor  power  is  being 
applied  intelligently  and  economically  and  not 
wasted  fruitlessly;  wherever  possible,  outright  mo-  " 
biiization  must  be  replawd  by  a  definite  labor  task, 
i.e.,  a  commune  will  be  assiged  the  duty  of  furnish- 
ing a  certain  number  of  coras  of  wood  by  a  certain 
time,  or  of  transporting  on  wagons  to  a  certain 
railroad  station  so  and  so  many  poods  of  cast  iron. 
In  this  field  the  experiences  gathered  must  be  stu- 
died with  great  care;  the  economic  apparatus  must 
be  made  extremely  flexible;  much  attention  must  be 
given  to  local  interests  and  peculiarities.  In  a 
word,  the  measures,  methods,  and  organization  for 
carrying  out  the  mobilization  of  labor  power  must 
be  made  definite,  improved,  perfected.  Siroultan^ 
ously,  however,  we  must  make  clear  to  ourselves  \ 
once  for  all  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  compul-  1 
sory  labor  has  just  as  radically  and  irrevocably  re- 
placed the  principle  of  free  employment  as  the  1 
socialization  of  means  of  production  has  replaced  1 
the  principle  of  capitalistic  property. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Military  Review 

By  Lt.-Cou  B.  RouSTAJf  Bee 


'T^HERE  is  no  fighting  just  at  premit  anywhere 

in  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Red  Army  is  busy  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  newly  liberated  regions  as  well  as  with  the 
regrouping  of  its  forces  in  order  to  be  fully  pre- 
pared for  any  undesirable  surprises. 

The  Soviet  GoTenunent,  meanwhile,  does  not 
consider  present  conditions,  which  are  unsettled  and 
dangerous  from  a  strat^ical  point  of  view,  satis- 
factory. It  wants  a  firm  and  lasting  peace  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  unfortunately  such  a 
peace  is  not  wanted  either  in  Paris  or  in  London; 
and  therefore  the  Soviet  Govemmoit,  confronted 
whfa  an  enormous  economic  problem,  is  obliged 
to  keep  along  the  boundaries  of  the  republic  a 
huge  military  force,  even  stronger  than  before,  to 
the  moment  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  since  the 
industrial  region  of  the  Donetz  Basin  is  not  in  any 
danger  of  attack  by  the  en^y,  thanks  to  the  favor- 
able situation  in  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia,  the 
metal  industries  and  the  coal  mines  of  that  region 
are  in  full  progress  of  development;  and  this  re- 
quired a  great  number  of  experienced  workers  the 
majority  of  whom  were  with  the  Red  Army  far 
away  in  the  battlefield.  It  was  not  an  easy  task 
for  the  Soviet  War  Office  to  g^  these  men  back  to 
their  productive  industrial  work,  and  in  the  mean- 
time replace  them  with  a  fre^  well-trained  element 
recruited  from  the  new  Russian  generation. 

This  grave  task  is  being  successfully  accom- 
plished, thanks  to  the  genuine  ability  of  the  Soviet 
administration  in  accordance  with  Trotsky's  ex- 
traordinary plan.  This  pljan  was  based  on  the  prin- 
dple  of  decreasii^  the  number  of  men  in  the  army, 
but  at  the  same  time  increasing  their  fighting  ability. 
The  system  of  general  education  in  Russia,  intro- 
duced by  the  Soviet  Government,  together  with 
universal  military  training  on  the  basis  of  an  en- 
tirely new  type  of  military  morale  which  is  possi- 
ble only  in  a  proletarian  ^te  made  it  possible  for 
the  Soviets  to  succeed  in  solving  what  seemed  like 
impossible  problems. 

For  many  reasons  it  would  be  unwise  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  to  even  try  to  guess  how  such  a  process 
is  being  carried  on  in  Soviet  Russia,  but  one  thing 
can  be  firmly  stated  and  without  any  hesitation,  that 
the  military  correspondents  of  the  capitalistic  press 
who  recently  spread  news  about  the  all^d  de- 
mobilization of  a  part  of  the  Red  Army,  thus  try- 
ing  to  impress  public  opinion  with  the  possible 
wrakoiing  of  the  Soviet  military  force,  are  far  fnmi 
being  correct 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  studying  the  strat^ical  sit- 
uation of  the  Soviet  Republic,  it  has  never  been 
in  such  a  favorable  position  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  ■trat^gical  bases  of  the  silent  fronts,  those  of 
Poland,  Rumania,  the  Caucasus,  Turkestan,  and  the 
Far  Eaa^  are  q|»lflndldly  oi^anind  and  completed 


with  a  number  of  intermediary  bases  of  supply 
which  have  to  play  such  an  important  part  due  to 
the  lack  of  railway  communication  in  Russia.  The 
presence  of  a  strong  and  responsible  government 
wUdi  gradually  and  obstinately  is  carrying  out  the 
determined  policy  of  the  Congress  of  Soviets  by 
means  of  a  devoted  and  uncorrupt  administration, 
greatly  supports  the  military  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try. Thanlu  to  the  fact  that  the  Red  Army  is 'far 
from  being  only  a  fighting  body  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  but 
on  the  contrary,  is  bound  to  them  by  common  poli- 
tical and  economic  interests  and  in  dose  touch 
with  all  that  happens  at  home  through  an  extremely 
efficient  news  organization  known  as  Rosta,  it  loses 
the  specific  military  character  of  all  existing  capi- 
talistic armies  in  the  world.  Therefore,  the  so- 
called  demobilization  of  the  Red  Army  cannot  be 
interpreted  as  "demobilization**  in  &e  sense  in 
whi(£  western  military  tapextB  nndnstand  such  a 
process.  The  secr^  of  the  straigth  of  the  Red  Army 
lies  in  the  fact  that  even  when  demobilized  its  tac- 
tical units  still  remain  intact,  the  fighting  bodies 
fully  equipped  and  officered,  always  ready  to  start 
to  the  front  when  ordered  to  the  support  of  tfaeir 
comrades  on  the  battlefield. 

Ther^ore,  it  is  foolish  to  believe  that  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Army,  victorious  after  three  years  of 
constant  fighting;,  suddenly  is  b^inning  to  demobil- 
ize its  forces  at  the  moment  when  a  new  dangerous 
plot  is  on  foot  among  the  leaders  of  the  oapital- 
istic  enemies  of  the  proletarian  republic  ii>f  Russia. 
Had  such  "demobilization**  taken  place  in  reality, 
Comra^  Trotsky  never  would  have  been  able  to  say 
to  Louise  Bryant  the  following  significant  words, 
which  I  read  in  the  San  Francisco  Call  of  December 
22, 1920 :  "We  want  peace,"  said  Trotsky,  "but  we 
are  going  to  hit  bade  if  we  are  attacked.*' 

If  Paris  and  London  are  basing  their  newly  de- 
signed strategical  plan  of  campaign  against  Sovi^ 
Russia  on  this  imaginary  demoLilization  of  the  Red 
Army  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  plan  will  fail 
again.  According  to  news  from  Paris,  Rumania  is 
mobilizii^  its  army,  and  by  the  order  of  the  king, 
the  classes  of  1913,  1914,  and  1915  are  being 
called  to  the  colors.  The  Rumanian  railways  are 
also  militarized,  which  means  that  the  state  is  im- 
dertaking  some  definite  steps  for  a  determined  cam- 
paign. It  is  said  that  a  clash  between  the  Soviet 
Government  and  Rumania  is  expected  in  the  spring 
over  the  possession  of  Bessarabia.  This  unpro- 
voked military  movement  on  the  part  of  Rumania 
greatly  surprised  the  Soviet  Government  which,  as 
late  as  December  29,  categorically  denied  any  ag- 
gressive intention  against  Rumania. 

The  presCTce  of  very  strong  forces  of  the  Red 
Army  in  Podolia,  namely  in  the  r^on  be- 
tween Kamenetz-Podolsk  and  Yampol,  where  the 
Dnieater  servea  as  the  border  of  Nordi  Bessarabia 
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occupied  by  the  Rumanians,  i»  an  absolutely  nor- 
mal tfain^,  and  in  no  case  can  it  be  interpreted  as 
a  concentration  of  the  Reds  against  Rumania.  Hiis 
part  of  the  western  front  of  the  Soviet  Government 
rq>resent8  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  Russian 
front  of  the  Polish  battleline,  and  is  of  great  stra- 
tegical significance  for  the  Russiians,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  possible  new  conflict  with  the  im- 
perialistic shliakhta.  Hierefore  the  two  notes 
which  the  Rumanian  Government  sent  to  Moscow  at 
the  end  of  last  December,  objecting  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  Red  troops  on  the  northern  Rumanian 
frontier,  was  a  baseless  complaint  of  Rumania  and 
pan  be  considered  only  as  a  pretext  for  the  mobili- 
zation which  was  secretly  in  progress  in  Rumania 
for  a  long  time,  and  which  can  not  be  camouflaged 
any  longer. 

Hierefore,  there  is  nothing  surprising  if,  in  re- 
ply to  this  Rumanian  movement,  tlus  RedTidd  Staff 
of  the  Soviet  Army,  as  it  was  stated  in  a  dispatdi 
to  The  New  York  Times  of  January  3,  1921,  from 
Paris,  had  sent  to  the  Dniester  front  "six  new  divi- 
sions" and  if  "the  cavalry  of  General  Budenny 
is  concentrated  in  the  region  of  Moghilev,  a  town 
on  the  Dniester  betwem  Kamenetss  and  Yampol  in 
Podolia. 

In  reality,  even  if  tihis  is  true,  such  a  r^ouping 
of  the  Red  Army  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  de- 
liberate concentration  of  the  Russian  forces  against 
Rumania,  because  a  part  of  the  Red  infantry  and 
almost  all  of  Budenny*8  cavalry,  after  the  armistice 
was  signed  widt  Poland,  were  ordored  to  proceed 
to  Crimea  i^ainst  Wrangel. 

It  is  quite  oatural  that  once  these  troops  had 
accomplished  their  task  their  presence  in  Crimea 
was  no  longer  necessary  and  finally  they  had  to  re- 
turn in  order  to  reoccupy  their  original  position 
on  the  Polish  battlefront,  namely,  on  the  left  wing. 
Thanks  to  the  geographical  situation  of  Bessarabia, 
annexed  by  the  Runnanians,  die  latter  is  automatic- 
ally outflanked  by  the  left  wing  of  the  Red  Army, 
for  which  the  Polish  command  is  entirely  re- 
sponsible, because  it  was  unable  to  force  the  Rus- 
sians back  farther  east  in  Podolia,  thus  straighten- 
ing the  Bessarabian  frontier  line,  and  thereby  im- 
proving the  strat^ical  situation  of  Rumania.  More- 
over, the  internal  state  of  affairs  in  Bessarabia  is 
of  a  very  gloomy  character.  That  flat  country, 
situated  between  the  rivers  Prut  and  Dtaiestert  and 
on  the  southeast  bounded  by  the  Black  Sea,  is  pop- 
ulated by  2,000,000  people,  mostly  Moldavians  and 
Jews.  As  far  as  I  am  informed,  from  very  reliable 
sources,  the  Rumanian  Government  is  having  a 
hard  time  widi  this  newly  annexed  province,  and 
several  sug^sdons  were  offered  in  the  Rumanian 
Parliament  to  return  Bessarabia  to  Russia,  first, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Jews  whom,  as  it  is  well- 
known,  the  Rumanians  hate,  and  secondly,  to  re- 
store the  former  frontier  with  Russia  which  is  stra- 
t^cally  less  dangerous  than  the  present  frontier. 
The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  at  all  want 
to  annex  Bessarabia  by  force.  The  Sovi^  Govern- 
ment is  reochr  to  lecegnize  an  independent  Bessa- 
'abian  Republic,  and  this  is  perfecUy  well-known 


to  its  population.  There  cannot  be  any  doulA  that 
all  of  mo  original  population  of  that  nart  of  the 
**Rumanian  Enq>ire  is  in  full  synq>atny  with  the 
Bolsheviki. 

The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  Peace  Conference  the  American  del^ates 
opposed  giving  Bessarabia  to  RunKsnia,  but  the 
latter  occupied  it,  neveidieless.  Hie  Allies  also 
hesitated  to  recognize  the  province  annexed  from 
Rus^  as  Rumanian  territory,  as  they  were  con- 
fronted by  a  moat  energetic  protest  from  die  Rus- 
sian reactionary  leaders,  who  plan  to  restore  a  great 
imperialistic  Russia,  but  the  Polish  campaign,  which 
was  already  in  project,  forced  them  to  decide  the 
contrary,  thanks  to  purely  strategical  combinations. 

Rumania,  it  was  believed,  would  cooperate  with 
the  Polish  shliakhta  and  Wrangel  and  was  to  at- 
liack  the  Red  Army  in  the  rear  in  case  of  its  inva- 
sion of  Galida.  Several  mondis  after  the  widi- 
drawal  of  die  Americans  from  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, France  and  Italy  signed  an  agreement  with 
Rumania,  under  whidi  that  country  annexed  Bes- 
sarabia. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Rumanian 
Government  was  obliged  by  that  agreement  to  fight 
the  Bolsheviki  in  case  the  Polish  army  suffned 
serious  defeat,  Rumania  was  unable  to  fulfill  her 
obligations  to  the  Allies,  partly  due  to  the  uncer- 
tain internal  political  conditions,  partly  due  to  fear 
of  the  titanic  strength  of  the  Soviet  Army  which 
defeated  the  Polish  legions  and  pursued  them  as  far 
as  Warsaw.  When  die  collapse  of  the  Bolshevik 
pursuit  took  place,  the  Rumanian  Government  still 
hesitated,  due  to  the  growing  Hungarian  army,  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  Bolshevik  movement  in  Bul- 
garia. Hien  the  coUapse  of  the  Wrangel  adven- 
ture took  place  which  complicated  the  general  sit- 
uation. From  a  purely  military  standpoint  it  is 
an  absolute  absurdity  to  believe  that  Rumania  can 
meet  the  Soviet  Army  alone,  which  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  <^ys  can  very  easily  invade  Bessa- 
rabia and  push  the  enemy  bade  behind  its  original 
boundary,  namely,  on  me  western  banks  of  Prut 
The  Rumanians  can  attack  Soviet  Russia  only  in 
coalition  with  Poland,  and  possibly  with  Yugo- 
slavia. Hierefore,  the  sudden  mobilization  of  the 
Rumanian  army  may  be  considered  a  movement 
vdiich  has  close  connection  with  the  one  existing  in 
imperialistic  Poland,  which  is  remarkably  well 
camouflaged  by  the  peace  negotiations  at  Riga,  and 
it  must  be  taken  with  serious  consideration. 

In  one  of  ray  former  articles  I  foresaw  the  pos- 
sible combination  of  the  smaller  states  of  Europe 
which  the  imperialistic  coalition  may  send  against 
Soviet  Russia,  and  I  expressed  the  personal  view 
that  I  am  eiqiecting  a  new  armed  conflict  in  Eu- 
rope wiUi  the  coming  of  spring. 

Now,  without  surprise  I  notice  that  the  capitalis- 
tic press  of  England,  France,  and  America  is  grad- 
ually preparing  public  opinion  for  the  possibility 
of  approaching  danger. 

Naturally,  as  is  the  rule  of  the  western  military 
experts,  they  are  predictii^  that  it  is  the  Bolsheviki 
who  will  attack  their  neijpibors. 

Whiter  Dnranty,  for  instance,  in  the  New  York 
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Tunes  of  January  4,  in  the  most  outrageous  man- 
ner, kiates:  ''Drive  by  Red  Army  Believed  Immi- 
nent**. '*Tlie  war  party  has  got  control  at  Moscow,** 
be  says,  "and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  days,  perhaps 
hours,  before  a  huge  Red  drive  is  laundied  against 
the  Baltic  States."  (?) 

That  is  the  Bobstance  of  informi^on  which 
reaches  Mr.  Dmivnty  "from  an  authoritative 
source.** 

Mr.  Darattty*8  accuracy  in  forecasting  events  we 
have  fortunately  had  an  opportunity  to  appreciate 
in  the  past,  but  in  the  present  case  he  is  going  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  probability,  even  for  him. 
Sovirt  Russia  is  formally  at  peace  with  all  the  Bal- 
tic republics,  which  are  glad  to  be  able  to  do  busi- 
ness with  Moscow,  and  have  already  entered  into  a 
pwiod  of  economic  reconstroctioii. 

The  EstlumiaBS,  Letts,  and  Lithuanians  are  abso- 
lutely sure  of  the  fact  that  Soviet  Russia  has  no 
idea  of  invasion  or  annexation,  and  if  Mr.  Dur- 
anty  noticed  that  a  certain  movement  is  growing  in 
the  respective  states,  that  movement  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  military  plans  of  the  Soviet  Republic; 
it  is  growing  from  within,  in  the  Baltic  states  and 
sooner  or  later  must  break  out  in  die  form  of 
revolution.    Only  a  blind  man  can  deny  the  fact 
tjiat  the  time  is  at  hand  for  these  newly  created 
republics  to  become  Soviet  republics,  and  that  this 
will  certainly  be  accomplished  by  a  Red  Army,  but 
not  by  the  Russian  Red  Army.  Does  Mr.  Duxanty 
suppose  that  the  Letts  who  formed  the  nocletis  ox 
the  Red  forces  in  Petrograd  and  in  Moscow  are  not 
capable  of  forming  dwir  own  Red  army  in  didlr 


own  country?  I  think  that  this  military  prophet 
who  on  so  many  occasions  foretold  the  fall  of 
LoUn  and  TVotsky,  the  victorious  entry  into  Mos- 
cow of  Kolchak,  Denikin,  and  Wrangel,  the  cap- 
ture of  Petrograd  by  Yudenich,  and  the  complete 
dismemberment  of  Turkey,  in  spite  of  the  very  in- 
structive example  of  Armenia,  is  now  once  more 
wrong  in  his  judgment,  trying  as  he  always  has  in 
his  capaci^  as  an  Allied  advocate,  to  mtelead  the 
Amraicans  by  means  <rf  his  awkwardly  constructed 
lies.  How  can  I  term  otherwise  than  as  a  lie  the 
statement,  for  instance,  that  Trotsky  "agreed  to 
unleash  the  Red  Army  on  a  new  campaign  of  con- 
quest.** "Esthonia  and  Latvia  are  threatraied  first,** 
says  Mr.  Duranty,  "but  die  attacks  will  be  con- 
tinued until  Poland  and  Lithuania  accept  the  rule 
of  the  Bolsheviki.** 

Armenia,  for  instance,  became  Soviet,  let  Mr. 
Duranty  reidize,  not  because  the  Bolsheviki  at- 
tacked her,  but  because  the  Allies  forced  the  Ar* 
meniaa  people  to  fight  the  Bolsheviki.  Hie  same 
has  talran  place  in  Az^baijan  and  mhy  in  Georgia. 
We  may  witness  a  similar  movement  in  Rumania,  in 
Poland,  and  in  Lithuania,  and  in  all  these  coun- 
tries wfaoe  the  bourgeoisie  is  trying  to  save  its 
existence,  terrorizing  the  population  by  means  of 
Allied  arms  given  to  the  ruling  minority,  Imbed 
by  imperialistic  gold,  who  are  leading  their  so- 
called  standing  armies  by  means  of  the  White  Ter- 
ror known  to  the  world  under  the  name  of  imperi- 
alistic discipline  against  the  Bolsheviki,  for  the 
sain  of  ''demoracy**. 


Collapse  and  Construction  in  Russia 


By  Dr.  Autons  Goldschhidt 
(Second  and  Last  Instfdmaa) 


III 

RECONSTRUCTION 
The  November  Revolution  came.  It  had  to  come. 
Revolution,  a  reguIiUed,  summarizing  revolution, 
had  to  come;  a  revolution  that  would  unify  what 
was  pursuing  divergent  ends,  as  well  as  activities 
that  were  overlapping  or  sporadic  in  the  system 
of  committees  and  controls.  The  worker  from  the 
first  period  of  the  Bolshevik  rule  showed  clearly 
that  this  task  had  been  fully  grasped. 

The  drawii^  power,  the  concentrating  power,  the 
absorbing  power  of  the  new  authority  was  not  at 
Mice  un^stood  by  the  so-called  intelligentsia. 
The  sabotage  that  had  already  h^;un  during  the 
K»ensky  period  assumed  aggravated  forms.  The 
cmplojres  of  die  Moscow  Municipal  administration, 
for  instance,  declared  that  they  would  only  go  to 
work  after  the  driving  out  of  the  Bolsheviki.  Hie 
sabotage  of  these  employes  lasted  from  three  to 
four  months.  Then  it  was  over. 

At  the  b^inning  of  December,  1917,  the  nation- 
alizatiott  of  the  banks  was  suddenly  declared.  There 
had  been  no  preparation,  no  prelinunary  oi^aniza- 
tion.   One  fine  day  the  tro<^  occupied  the  bank 


buildings  and  ordered  the  bank  clerks  to  remain 
at  their  work.  We  shall  take  this  up  again  in  an- 
other chapter  of  this  book.  Now  sabotage  was 
practiced  even  by  the  hank  employes.  This  sabo- 
tage lasted  from  four  to  five  mondis.  But  thai 
it  too  was  over. 

The  nationalization  of  the  banks  was  a  radical 
measure  in  order  to  attach  all  activities  and  indus- 
tries to  a  single  central  apparatus,  with  the  aid 
of  r^ulations  as  to  bank  checks  (registration  of 
checks  and  indication  of  purpose),  with  the  aid 
of  approved  imposts  issued  by  iha  factory  com- 
mittees and  the  local  Soviets,  and  also  with  the  aid 
of  the  limitations  of  imposts,  etc 

At  first  there  was  considerable  confusion.  Cor- 
ruption sucked  its  way  into  the  banking  mechan- 
ism, approved  checks  were  fraudulantly  assigned 
by  some  factory  owners  to  other  factory  owners. 
Demands  were  forged.  After  this  experience,  con- 
trol committees  were  installed  in  the  factories, 
whose  task  it  was  to  undertake  an  inventory,  to 
audit  accounts,  to  go  through  the  pay  rolls.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  production  budget  whieh 
will  be  furUier  discussed  in  this  book. 
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There  were  now  three  authorities  in  the  factory: 
the  factory  committee,  the  control  committee,  and 
the  management,  which,  to  be  sure,  were  freqoeiiitly 
or  partially  fused  in  personal  union. 

The  Soviet  Government  did  not  intend  a  hasty 
nationalization,  in  fact  it  advocated  a  nationaliza- 
tion that  would  proceed  with  the  maturity  of  the 
situation.  But  it  was  forced  against  its  will  to  under* 
take  certain  nationalizations.  Problems  were  forced 
upon  the  central  administration,  and  a  unification 
of  all  activities  was  demanded  by  evolution. 

During  this  period  some  nationalizations  were 
undertaken  for  punitive  reasons.  For  example,  the 
KonovaloT  textile  factory  was  nationalized.  Kono- 
volov  was  the  Minister  of  Commerce  under  Keren- 
sky.  Besides,  the  manufactories  of  the  former  min- 
ister Smirnov  were  nationalized,  and  the  directing 
body  of  this  factory  consisted  of  workers  and  engi- 
neers after  the  nationalization,  to  be  sure,  without 
fixed  or  determined  relations.  Hie  composition  of 
the  body  depmded  on  the  presence  of  man  of  abil- 
ity; some  quite  usable  engineering  dirwtors  also 
came  to  Konovalov. 

Although  at  first  only  individual  and  punitive 
nationalizations  were  undertaken,  the  installation 
of  the  control  commissions  was  already  die  begin- 
ning of  a  general  nationalization  process.  For  one 
of  the  chief  factors  of  nationalization  is  the  pro- 
duction budget.  The  control  committees  pof  ormed 
an  enormous  task,  a  task  of  deliverance.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  up  Russian  industry  until  the 
moment  of  a  more  radical  nationalization,  but  cut- 
ting off  the  financial  capital  of  industry  from 
possibilities  of  flight.  They  did  not  always  suc- 
ceed in  this,  but  they  succeeded  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  may  speak  of  a  veritable  activity  of  re- 
demption in  this  connection. 

But  the  struggle  between  the  industrial  employes 
(clerical  forces)  and  the  workers  continued 
throughout  most  of  the  year  1918.  Not  until  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  were  the  organizations  of  these  em- 
ployes dissolved  and  their  members  brought  into 
the  trade  unions.  The  employes  were  as^;ned  to 
the  trade  unions.  The  factory  physicians  also  had 
to  be  members  of  the  trade  imions.  The  phy- 
sician of  the  textile  factory,  for  instance,  was  a 
member  of  the  textile  union  (now,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  a  member  of  the  sanitary  union). 

The  struggle  with  the  Engineering  Society  was 
also  not  yet  over.  Hie  above-mentioned  resolution 
had  been  a  decision  for  reservation,  not  a  decision 
to  adf^t  oneself  to  the  situation.  The  consequence 
Was  a  considerable  drop  in  the  incomes  of  the 
engineers.  In  May,  1918,  there  were  still  engi- 
neers  who  had  not  succeeded  in  raising  their  in- 
comes above  the  average  for  1917. 

In  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  conflict,  the  unions 
protected  the  engineers  because  they  recognized  how 
indisp^able  the  engineers  were.  They  obtained 
the  right  to  form  engineers*  sections  in  the  trade 
unions,  by  which  all  special  questions  peculiar  to 
this  calling  were  discussed.  The  All-Russian  Or- 
ganization was  formed  for  the  treatment  of  tech- 
nical scientific  problems,  which  was  compost  of 


representatives  of  these  engineers*  sections.  This 
organization  remained  in  existence.  It  is  particu- 
larly thorough  in  the  metal  industries,  in  which 
engineers,  by  the  way,  have  made  up  for  some  of 
their  previous  n^lect.  Hieir  influence  in  this  in- 
dustry is  strong.  In  other  industrial  imions  it  is 
weak  because  the  latrat  sabotage  has  Uwre  not  yet 
been  overcome. 

The  new  centralization,  which  alone  could  save 
Russia,  deprived  as  it  was  of  its  important  border 
resources,  but  which  was  sabotaged  by  the  intel- 
ligentsia and  in  addition  had  to  struggle  against 
inability,  phrase-making  and  croolndness  of  every 
kind,  was  aided  by  Germany.  The  German  bour- 
geoisie in  June,  1919,  attempted  to  limit,  put  an 
end  to,  the  Russian  nationalization.  The  German 
bourgeoisie  wanted  to  have  its  private  interests  in 
Russia.  This  also  meant  saving  those  Russian  pri- 
vate industrial  interests  v^iich  bore  German  firm 
names.  For  a  sort  of  firm  name  swindle,  a  straw- 
man  process,  a  buying  up  of  pupptta  for  purposes 
of  fraud,  has  already  become  very  frequent. 

A  decree  for  nationalization,  a  measure  for  a 
complete  nation-wide  nationalization  was  what  was 
needed.  It  was  almost  forced  by  Ae  necessities  of 
developmoit.  But  the  German  bourgeois  efforts, 
the  German  efforts  to  rescue  (German  financial  capi- 
tal, accelerated  this  unification.  The  famous  de- 
cree for  natitmalization  of  all  the  Russian  indus- 
tries, the  decree  of  July  28,  1918,  was  the  answer 
to  these  efforts,  and  was  simultaneously  the  reali- 
zation in  advance  of  this  necessity.  Hiis  decree 
forced  the  directors  of  the  stock  companies  to  re- 
main with  die  undertakings,  make  them  tax  free, 
but  forbade  them  to  withdraw  any  capital  from 
the  companies.  They  were  therefore  bound  to  draw 
up  an  initial  balance-sheet  for  nationalization,  and 
forbidden  to  sell  the  factories.  The  decree  applied 
to  all  stock  companies  having  a  capital  of  more 
than  one  million  rubles.  The  problem  became 
clearer  and  clearer,  the  process  of  unification  easier, 
the  nationalization  and  centralization  more  and 
more  automatic.  Occasional  nationalization,  puni- 
tive nationalization,  the  stage  of  waiting  for  the 
process  to  maturity,  were  now  passed,  and  there 
was  substituted  a  planful  nationalization.  The  So- 
cialist nationalization,  a  nationalization  vrith  a  cen- 
tralistic  purpose,  but  with  a  new  centralistic  pur- 

fiose.  Ine  former  confusing  nationalization,  die 
ocally  scattered  nationalization,  had  passed  over 
into  a  nationalization  of  the  main  branches  of  pro- 
duction, at  first  only  of  the  main  induMries  in  the 
main  branches,  the  object  being  to  stretdi  out 
one's  arms,  to  make  the  trustification  compr^en- 
sive.  In  other  words,  the  expropriation  of  the 
means  of  production,  the  rule  of  the  prol^ariat 
over  the  means  of  production  was  being  carried 
out 

Already  the  first  All-Russian  Congre^  of  Eco- 
nomic Soviets  decided: 

"In  the  domain  of  the  organization  of  produc- 
tion a  final  nationalization  is  necessary.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  on  from  a  nationalization  of  a  few  en- 
terprises (thus  far  only  304}  to  a  aonsistent  na- 
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tionalixati<m  of  industry  a$  a  nrhole.  This  nation- 
alization must  not  be  a  merdy  occasional  national- 
ization, and  must  be  ordered  only  by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  National  Economy  or  by  the  Council  of 
People's  Commissars,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Siqireme  Council  of  National  Economy."  This  was 
an  essential  difference  between  mere  nationaliza- 
tion and  centralization;  it  meant  a  carrying  out  of 
nationalization  by  the  new  centralization. 

The  Second  All-Russian  Congress  of  Economic 
Soviets  (1919)  already  observed  that  "at  present 
the  nationalization  of  industry  has  been  essentially 
completed,"  and  established  measures  *^for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  organization  of  production,  of  regis- 
tration, and  of  industrial  supply." 

*The  fundamental  question  of  economic  life,** 
we  read  in  the  resolutions  of  this  Congrees,  is  the 
question  of  unifying  the  national  economy,  both 
rural  and  urban,  and  developing  the  productive 
forces  in  the  field  of  the  industries  providing  raw 
materials,  as  well  as  those  working  them,  and  also 
in  agriculture."  The  matter  had  therefore  already 
progressed  to  the  point  where  it  was  possible  to  set 
up  a  unified  economic  plan.  We  hare  clearly  see 
the  relation  of  centralization  to  purposefulness 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  development  took 
the  following  course:  first  there  was  a  period  of 
distress  in  production  and  distribution,  then  a 
forced  nationalization,  then  a  centralization  for 
abolishing  the  distress  in  production  and  distribu- 
tion, with  the  aid  of  nationalization.  This  line  is 
followed  in  a  single  and  unbroken  course. 

It  is  only  logical,  only  self-evident,  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Hiird  All-Russian  Congress  of  Eco- 
nomic Soviets  should  begin  with  the  following 
words: 

**ThG  centralization  of  the  administration  of  na- 
tional economy  is  the  surest  means  in  the  hands 
of  the  victorious  proletariat  for  the  swiftest  pos- 
sible development  of  the  productive  forces  of  the" 
country.  It  is  likewise  the  necessary  prerequisite 
for  a  Socialist  reconstruction  of  the  national  eco- 
nomy, and  for  drawing  the  smaller  enterprises  into 
the  onification  of  economy.  Centralization  is  the 
only  means  of  preventing  a  scattering  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

Immediately  after  that,  the  necessity  of  an  aux- 
iliary decentralization  became  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, a  problem  that  will  occupy  us  later.  In 
this  chapter  we  had  first  to  discuss  the  necessity  of 
centralization,  as  a  revolutionary  necessity,  as  an 
obligation  of  the  proletariat,  if  die  latter  was  to 
carry  out  its  redeeming  fimction. 

The  period  of  local  nationalization  had  thus  been 
overcome.  The  autonomy  of  nationalization  was 
hostile  to  the  revolntion,  much  as  it  may  have  aided 
the  revolution  and  made  it  possible.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  revolution  at  one  time.  Later  arose 
the  question  of  recovering  these  self-determining 
powers,  of  preserving  them,  of  reestablishing  them. 
Centralization  and  individual  unit  determination, 
these  are  the  two  poles  of  the  modem  economic 
revolution. 

The  TrmA  RevelntioB,  as  a  proletarian  revolu- 


tion, went  to  pieces  owing  to  the  weakness  of  dw 
central  authority,  the  impossibility  of  uniting  or 
securing  a  common  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the 
cells.  There  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  possibil- 
ity as  yet  of  a  proletarian  revolution.  It  was  only 
a  relaxation  of  what  had  been  rigid,  a  birth  of 
bourgeois  spirit  The  Russian  Revolution  was 
faced  with  other  difBcuIties.  It  had  to  unite  the 
scattered  bourgeois  renmants.  It  was  obliged  to 
secure  union.  The  Frendi  RevoIuti<m  had  to  dis- 
solve, to  split  up. 

We  must  note  this:  the  evolution  was,  so  to  say, 
more  conscious  of  revolution  than  the  leaders  of 
the  revolution.  Many  managers  cast  aside  the  guid- 
ing rope,  deserted  the  helm,  paid  no  more  wages, 
left  the  factory.  The  complaining  worlurs  culed 
upon  die  local  Soviet,  which  was  asked  to  national- 
ize and  provi^  financing.  Hiis  resulted  in  a  con- 
fusion, a  lack  of  unity  which  was  contrary  to  the 
essence  of  this  revolution.  This  revolution  was  at 
first  nothing  more  than  a  hasty  expansion  of  capi- 
talistic forms  of  administration,  with  a  socialistic 
tendency. 

Af^  diat  decree  a  systemi^c  nationalization  be- 
gan, a  trustification  by  the  application  of  central- 
ized power  was  untkrtaken.  For  example,  all  great 
machine  building  industries  in  the  Moscow,  Nizhni- 
Novogorod,  Kolomna  r^ons  were  centralized  by 
trustification.  (Gomza  —  (^0-M-Za  —  "National 
United  Machine  Construction  Works.") 

The  thing  was  not  accomplished  at  a  single 
stroke,  but  it  was  accomplished  quickly.  The  fint 
administration  of  this  trust  was  a  pure  workers' 
administration,  with  a  few  engineers  aiding.  The 
chairman  was  a  worker,  (^ubar,  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy.  He  did  all 
business  with  that  as  his  sole  source  of  power.  Hie 
trust  was  placed  under  the  Metal  Section  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  (the  or- 
ganization of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Economy  will  be  described  later). 

Th^  second  nationalized  contraction  was  the  Vol- 
ga-Kama Trust  (chemical  industry).  Hiere  were 
placed  in  it  chioSy  the  enterprises  of  the  firm  of 
Ushkov.  The  diairman  was  a  director  of  the  capi- 
talistic Ushkov  company,  an  old  revolutionist  of 
1905,  not  a  Communist.  The  Supreme  Council  of 
National  Economy  sent  Bogdanov  (now  President 
of  the  Armament  Industry)  as  a  delegate  to  the  ad- 
ministration). In  addition  to  the  representative  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy,  all  the 
members  of  the  administration  were  elected  by  the 
workers,  including  Ushkov,  and  they  were  con- 
firmed by  the  trade  unions  after  their  election  by 
the  workers.  Here  began  the  in6uence  of  die  trade 
unions  on  the  economic  organization.  This  influ- 
ence is  today  of  decisive  nature.  But  these  are 
questions  of  organization  that  cannot  be  discussed 
in  this  place. 

Furtlwt,  the  great  labor  factories,  whose  trusti- 
fication had  already  been  prepared  by  private  capi- 
tal, were  nationalized  and  combined.  Ilie  admin- 
istration was  as  follows:  three  representatives  of  dw 
workers,  three  represeatativts  of  the  engineers  md 
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technologists,  three  r^resmtativet  of  the  Siq>reme 
Council  of  National  Economy. 

Hiere  were  all  sorts  of  nationalizations  which 
were  really  not  nationalizations  in  purpose.  A 
number  of  factory  owners  demanded  nationaliza' 
tion  in  order  to  get  raw  materials,  fuel,  etc.  For 
the  delivery  of  raw  materials  and  fuels  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  central  bodies.  These  manufactur- 
ers had  no  idea  however  of  actually  delivering  any 
finished  products.  Thev  were  perfectly  willing, 
hoping  that  the  Bolsheviki  would  some  day  be  eli- 
minated, to  be  served  by  them,  but  they  had  no 
thought  of  themselves  serving.  They  obtained  per- 
mission for  new  constructions,  extensions,  trans- 
fers of  machinery.  Their  object  was  to  obtain  in- 
stallations by  the  use  of  which  they  could  fight 
down  comp^tion  after  the  fall  of  the  Sovi^  power. 
It  is  self-evident  that  this  period  was  simply  a 
period  of  general  profiteering. 

In  November,  1918,  a  great  textile  trust  was  or- 
ganized (Centro-Textile) .  These  were  the  begin- 
nings of  a  new  system.  Now  the  advances  were 
very  fast.  By  the  end  of  1919  the  nationalization 
of  Russian  industry,  the  centralization  of  produc- 
tion as  well  as  its  distribution,  had  been' carried 
out.  That  18  a  condition  that  can  no  longer  be 
changed.  The  centralizing  power  is  so  great,  the 
fact  of  centralization  so  impregnable,  that  it  must 
be  recognized  willy-nilly.  You  cannot  change  the 
situation. 

What  was  the  origin  of  and  what  is  therefore, 
the  Russian  economic  revolution,  as  far  as  we  have 
pursued  it? 

It  is  a  continuation,  accelerated  by  the  war,  of 
the  great  economic  crisis  of  Russia.  It  was  accel- 
erated and  hastened  by  the  war,  by  the  devastations 
and  destructions  of  resources  by  the  war.  The 
November  Revolution  was  the  consolidation  and 
the  continuation  of  an  already  presoit  condition. 
It  simply  drew  the  inferences  from  this  condition. 

What  were  these  consequences?  A  gathering  to- 
gether of  all  productive  forces,  with  the  aid  of  the 
liberated  proletariat,  an  elimination  of  the  depreci- 
ated money  system,  an  expropriation  of  the  means 
of  production. 

After  many  delays,  it  was  a  swift  expansion  of 
the  forma  of  administration  that  had  been  created 
in  peace  and  in  war  by  private  economy  and  by  the 
old  state,  with  the  assistance  of  ever  more  rigid 
centralization,  and  with  the  aid  of  individual  unit 
forces,  that  is,  the  workers,  engineers,  etc.,  in  the 
industries. 

It  was  the  lieginning  of  socialistic  economy,  made 
possible  by  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia. 

The  problem  of  the  Russian  Revolution  is  there- 
fore a  production  problem  and  the  production  pro- 
blem is  a  problem  of  organization.  The  produc- 
tion problem  being  a  problem  of  organization  (de- 
centralization up  to  the  point  of  an  actual  self- 
determination  by  each  cell  is  also  a  problem  of 
organization),  this  book  will  occupy  itself  essen- 
tially with  the  organization  of  Soviet  Russian  eco- 
nomy, and  particularly  with  the  oi^anization  of 
Soviet  Russian  indnatrial  •omtomy, 


But  let  us  say  at  once:  organization  arises  from 
mechanical  and  organic  causes.  At  any  rate,  organ- 
ization is  the  executor  of  an  unheard  of  elemental 
force,  which  is  simply  moving  towards  order.  An 
elemental  force  that  will  adjust  all  economic  human 
handiwork,  all  the  mobilizations  achieved  by  human 
power,  so  that  an  organic  whole  will  be  produced. 

Crisis  may  possibly  arise  in  the  course  of  this 
process.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  possibly  even  to 
be  proved,  that  these  crises  will  be  eliminate  by 
the  elemental  force  of  which  mention  has  been 
made.  The  profundity  of  Communism  lies,  to  my 
opinion,  right  here. 

If  you  understand  the  Russian  economic  revolu- 
tion, you  must  recognize  not  only  its  inevitability, 
but  also  its  rigidly  consistrait  course.  You  must 
furthermore  recognize  that  the  economic  organiza- 
tion that  is  to  be  described  is  not  an  outline  im- 
posed from  above,  but  nothing  more  than  a  means 
of  order  created  by  that  elemental  force  itself.  Or- 
ganization is  the  revolution.  It  is  the  revolution  to 
the  point  of  its  own  self-destruction,  to  the  point  of 
that  absence  of  organization  which  is  the  final 
form  of  the  organization  of  economy. 

GREETINGS  TO  A  REBORN  UKRAINE 

By  Leon  Trotsky 

Ukraine  has  suffered  severely  from  the  imperial- 
ist war  and  from  the  countless  changes  of  regimes. 
Its  industry  is  ruined,  its  life  is  shaken.  It  will 
take  long  to  heal  the  wounds.  Nevertheless  it  may 
be  said  even  now  that  the  turning  point  has  been 
reached.  Ukraine  is  recovering,  its  industry,  its 
life  is  on  the  upgrade. 

The  village  is  improving.  The  poor  peasantry 
are  uniting  in  Committees  of  the  Poor,  they  are 
becoming  the  masters  of  their  own  destiny.  Hie 
Soviet  Government  is  getting  finn  support  in  the 
country. 

Grain  deliveries  are  bdng  fully  and  regularly 
carried  out  creating  a  basis  for  the  regenerated 
industries  of  the  country. 

The  devastated,  depopulated  basin  of  the  Donetz 
is  being  restored.  The  output  of  coal  is  increas- 
ing. All  the  indications  are  that  the  Donetz  Basin 
will  again  become  the  bunker  not  only  of  Ukraine, 
but  of  the  whole  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

In  consequence  of' the  Committees  of  the  Poor 
the  Petlura  and  other  bands  are  losing  ground  in 
the  country. 

The  working  population  of  Ukrane  is  becoming 
more  and  more  infused  with  the  consciousness  that 
the  industries  and  transport  must  be  regenerated. 
Hie  productivity  of  labor  is  increasing.  The  work- 
ing population  which  has  suffered  in  succession 
from  the  Rada,  the  German  oppression,  Skoropad- 
^y,  Petlura  and  the  French  is  now  desirous  of  es- 
tablishing a  firm  Soviet  order.  As  soon  as  Wrangel 
is  done  with,  Ukraine  will  devote  all  its  energy  to 
free  and  brotherly  work. 

The  body  of  Ukraine  is  covered  with  severe 
wounds,  but  the  turning  point  has  been  reached 
already.  The  process  of  recovery  has  already  set  in. 

Greetings  to  a  reborn  Ukraine! 
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The  Finnish  Treaty 


[From  the  "Manchester  Guardian"  of  December  8  we  take  the  following  description  of  the  Fin^ 
nish  Treaty,  with  the  accompanying  map.] 


The  preamble  having  established  the  fact  that  **Rassia 
has  recognized  Finland  as  an  independent  and  sovereign 
state  vithin  the  frontiers  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland," 
the  first  three  articles  are  devoted  to  a  det^ed  delimina- 
tion  of  these  frontiers.  They  follow  in  essentials  the  old 
boundary  lines.  But  Russia  cedes  to  Finland  **the  terri- 
tory of  Pechenga"  (art.  4),  along  with  the  coast  and 
the  territorial  waters  belonging  to  it,  **for  all  time  in  full 
lovterdgnty."  Finland  undertakes  not  to  establish  naval 
baan  on  its  coastal  tmitory  at  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  to 
nwintain  in  those  waters  armed  vessels  with  a  displacement 
exceeding  400  tons  each. 

"fbe  Rustian  State  and  Russian  citizens  are  guaranteed 
free  ri^  of  transit  through  the  Pechenga  temtoiy  to 
Norway  and  back  therefrom"  (art  8).  Goods  in  transit 
win  be  exempted  of  all  inspection  or  charges. 


Map  t«  «ufieat#  bonndariet  of  Finland  and  Suitiam  ttrr&cry 
cedtd  to  Finland. 

By  article  10  Finland  undertakes  to  withdraw  its  forces 
"from  the  communes  of  Repola  and  Porajarvi.  These  will 
be  reunited  with  the  Russian  State  and  incorporated  with 
the  territory  of  Eastern  Karelia,  to  be  formed,  on  the  basis 
of  nattond  self-detanttination*  by  the  Kardian  populiUions 
in  the  Archangel  and  Olimets  pnmDCes."  (Tnla  solu- 
tion apparently  is  based  on  the  princi^  ol  ''personal 
nation^ty.") 

"^e  contracting  powers  wiQ  severally  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  neutralization  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  of 
the  whole  Baltic  Sea,  and  will  cooperate  towards  its  reali- 
zation** (art  2).  The  following  article  enumerates  a  num- 
ber of  minor  islands  which  are  to  be  neutralized  in  a  mlli- 
ttty  sense  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.   And  according  to  art. 


14  "Finland  shall  take  measures,  immediately  after  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  for  the  military 
neutralization  of  Hogland,  with  international  goarsntm. 
.  .  .  Russia  pledges  herself  to  give  support  in  obtaining 
that  international  guarantee." 

By  article  16  "the  contracting  parties  undertake  not  to 
maintain  military  establishments,  for  offensive  purposes,  on 
Lake  Ladoga  and  its  banks,  nor  on  the  rivers  and  canals 
debouching  into  Lake  Ladoga,  nor  on  the  River  Neva,  as 
far  .as  the  Ivanovska  falls.  .  .  .  they  farther  nndertake, 
in  the  event  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic  Sea  be- 
coming neutralized^  to  extend  the  system  also  to  Lake 
Ladoga.** 

The  very  liberal  economic  provisions  of  the  treaty  go  a 
long  way  towards  the  establishment  of  free  intercourse  and 
economic  cooperation  between  the  two  countries.  By  article 
17,  for  instance,  "Russia  pledges  itself  to  allow  to  Finnish 
merchantmen  unimpeded  navigation  on  the  Neva  between 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  Lake  Ladoga,  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  obtain  for  Russian  vessels.  Finnish  vessels  may 
not,  however,  carry  war  material  or  miliary  requisites.** 

Special  agreements  are  foreshadowed  for  the  regulation 
of  passport  and  customs  matters,  of  traffic,  of  fishing,  &c 

Article  22  lays  down  that  "property  of  the  Russian  State 
and  its  establishments  in  Finland  passes,  without  compen- 
sation, into  the  possession  of  the  Finnic  State.  In  the  same 
way  property  of  the  Finnish  State  and  its  establishments 
in  Russia  passes  without  compensation  to  the  Russian 
State.** 

"The  contracting  powers  mutually  forego  all  claims  to 
compensation  for  war  expenditure.  Finland  will  bear  no 
share  of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  Russia  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  world  war,  1914-1918.**    (Article  24.) 

"Neither  of  the  contracting  powers  is  under  a  liability 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  other's  public  debts  and  other 
obligations."  (Article  25.)  "The  debts  and  other  liabili- 
ties of  the  Russian  State  and  its  establishments  towards  the 
Finnish  State  and  the  Bank  of  Finland,  and  the  debts  and 
other  liabilities  of  the  Finnish  State  and  its  establishments 
towards  the  Russian  State  and  its  establishments,  shall  be 
regarded  as  liquidated  on  both  sides."    (Article  26.) 

A  special  eommlttee  ia  to  be  set  up  at  once  to  (baw  up 
proposals  for  the  immediate  resumption  of  trade  relations, 
as  well  as  for  a  commercial  treaty.  (Article  31.)  In  the 
meanwhile  certain  preliminary  principles  are  laid  down. 
Among  them,  that  the  "imposition  of  import,  export,  and 
transport  restrictions  will  be  reciprocally  permitted  only 
in  pursuance  of  legislation  concerning  public  safety,  sani- 
tation, the  control  of  spirits  and  of  the  internal  food 
supply."  The  contracting  parties  "reserve  to  themsdves 
the  right  to  monopolize  various  branches  of  commerce  and 
industry."  The  subsequent  arrangements  are  to  be  gov- 
erned, in  general,  by  the  "most  favored  nation"  principle. 
"Finnish  natural  and  industrial  producte  exported  to  Russia 
will  be  exempt  of  all  customs  and  other  import  duties.** 
(Article  32.) 

Article  33  provides  for  direct  goods  and  passenger  traf- 
fic on  the  railways,  while  article  34  recognizes  to  Russia 
the  exclusive  use,  until  1916,  of  a  numb^  of  tdegraphic 
liues  running  across  Finland. 

After  a  number  of  other  provisions  relating  to  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  &c.,  the  treaty  establishes  a  joint 
authority  vdlich  shall  direct  the  execution  of  its  clauses, 
and  which  shall  seuning^y  have  power  to  deal  also  with 
matters  of  urgency"  not  necessarily  included  in  the  pres- 
ent agreement.  The  decisions  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
spMial  sub-committees  it  may  appoint  shall  be  taken  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  If  in  a  question  submitted  to  a  plenary 
session  of  the  committee  an  equal  nundier  of  votes  aah  be 
cast  on  each  side,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to  the  gov- 
ernments for  decision. 
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SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Official  Organ  of  the 
RUSSIAN    SOVIET   GOVERNMENT  BUREAU 
110        40Ui  Sum  N«r  YoA,  N.  Y. 

This  veekir  will  print  articles  by  memben  of  tha 
Rnwiwn  Soviet  GoTeniment  Bureau  as  well  as  hy 
friends  and  support  era  of  Soviet  Russia.  Full  re- 
sponsibility is  assumed  by  the  Bureau  only  for  un- 
sigDed  articles.  ManoscripU  are  not  solicited;  if 
■art  in,  thdr  zetuin  is  not  pcomiMd. 


rHE  poem,  "Death  by  the  Kremlin  Wall,  to 
John  Reed"  whidt  was  printed  on  one  of  the 
editorial  pages  of  Soviet  Russia  in  the  issue  of 
January  1,  was  not  accompanied  by  the  name  of 
its  author.  For  iAis  omission  we  present  our  re- 
grets  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Joseph  Koven,  and  assure 
him  t&«  omission  was  not  UumtionaL 
*         •  • 

ON  THE  last  day  of  the  old  year  France  sent 
a  threatening  note  to  Gmnany,  charging  that 
country  with  deliberate  failure  to  carry  out  her 
disarmament  pledges.  On  January  19,  according 
to  Lincoln  Eyre's  January  5  message  from  Paris  to 
the  New  York  World  (printed  January  6) ,  the  pre- 
miers of  all  rite  Allied  governments  are  to  convene 
in  Paris  in  order  to  determine  what  will  be  their 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  German  reply  to  this 
note,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  the  Allied 
goTemments.  Mr.  Eyre  suggests  that  in  spite  of 
former  frictions  between  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  on  the  subject  of  France's  treat- 
ment  of  Germany,  a  common  ground  has  been  found 
between  the  two  coimtries  for  a  new  basis  of  con- 
ciliation with  Germany,  for  he  believes  that  before 
the  premiers  meet  the  representatives  of  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, and  Japan,  there  is  to  be  another,  quite  differ- 
ent conference  at  Paris,  one  far  more  important  than 
the  formal  consideration  of  Germany's  reply  to  the 
recriminations  recently  addressed  to  her  by  France. 
This  conference  is  to  be  an  "informal"  conversation 
between  Raiberti,  die  French  Minister  of  War,  and 
Winston  Churchill,  British  Minister  of  War.  Mr. 
Eyre  can  put  his  surmise  very  well  in  his  own 
words: 

"I  learn  on  high  diplomatic  authority  that  Minister 
Churchill  is  coming  to  urge  upon  the  French  Goverament 
a  project  he  has  long  cherished — namely,  to  use  Germany 
against  the  Bolslwriats.  He  boms  to  advance  this  pro- 
iert  not  only  with  the  French  war  Offioe,  but  also  with 
Marshal  Pilsndsld,  Chief  of  the  Polish  state,  diould  Pilsud- 
amve  here  in  the  near  future,  as  he  is  expected  to  do. 

"It  is  understood  that  he  will  lay  stress  on  the  perils 
in  prospect  for  Poland  and  the  other  Russian  border  states, 
frnra  an  offensive  by  the  Red  Army  in  the  spring.  Talcing 
this  much  heralded  menace  as  a  text,  the  British  War 
Minister  is  expected,  according  to  advices  received  here, 
to  urge  that  Germany  be  made  a  second  line  of  defense 
against  Bolshevist  advances. 

"Adoption  of  any  such  measure  would  entail  postpone- 
ment n(  the  idan  for  Goman  disarmament,  and  for  the 
maintentDce  under  anus  of  the  Einwohnarwehr,  or  Ger* 
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Cliurchill  acheme." 

For  a  moment  the  reader  will  be  tempted  to  re- 
flect on  the  Tolmne  of  abuse  that  issued  forth  from 
all  the  Allied  countries  only  a  few  years  ago  on 

the  imcivilized  nature  of  the  Him,  his  savage  and 
untutored  love  of  peculiar  and  inscrutable  modes 
of  thought,  the  impossibility  for  cultured  people  to 
live  in  the  same  world  with  him.  Evidently  these 
observations  woe  as  little  intmded  to  be  talun 
seriously  as  w^e  the  corresponding  effusions  cm 
the  part  of  the  Germans,  on  the  subject  of  "treach- 
erous England",  "decadent  France'*,  "dollar-hunt- 
ing America".  A  well-known  German  novelist, 
Thomas  Mann,  wrote  early  in  the  war  a  brilliant 
and  quite  engaging — though  entirely  misleading — 
essay*  called  "Civilization  and  Kultur"  {Neue 
Deutsche  Rundsdtau)^  in  which  he  showed  to  his 
own  satisfaction  that  "civilization"  wfas  an  Allied 
phenomraon,  "Kultur"  a  German. 

But  tables  have  turned.  Thomas  Mann  will  have 
to  rewrite  his  specious  epigrams.  The  time  has 
come  for  reconciliation:  England,  the  "mastet 
mind"  of  Western  Capitalism,  has  discovered  that 
in  order  to  crush  the  example  of  a  prol^arian  die* 
tatorship,  the  interests  of  the  Briti^  Empire  and  of 
the  German  Republic  will  make  tbem  act  together  as 
*^aviors  of  civilization."  Again  all  the  paid  geniuses 
of  the  European  forcing-house  will  rally  to  the 
new  slogan,  and  English  pedagogues  who  have  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  momentarily  profitable  task 
of  damning  the  Hun  will  be  tau^t  that  the  his- 
torian Edward  Augustus  Freeman  considered  the 
Teutonic  heritage  of  language  and  customs  to  be 
the  common  property  of  both  the  English  and  Ger- 
man peoples.  The  ideologies  will  operate  as  smooth- 
ly as  did  opposite  ideologies  a  year  or  two  ago,  for 
the  rulers  of  England  and  Germany,  both  eager  to 
put  down  the  Russian  manifestation  of  proletarian 
dictatorship,  know  on  which  side  their  bread  is 
buttered. 

It  is  a  pretty  plan,  and  our  readers  may  have  al- 
ready noticed  some  of  the  details  of  it.  A  similar 
proposal  is  quoted  in  this  week's  Soviet  Russia 
from  a  Swedish  daily.  The  New  York  Volkszeitung, 
a  daily  printed  in  German,  has  been  repeatedly 
pointing  out  suggestions  in  the  Entente  press  to 
place  the  reins  of  the  next  anti-Bolsherik  campaign 
in  the  hands  of  General  Hoffmann  of  Brest-Litovuc 
fame,  who,  while  consulting  witli  Trotsky  and  the 
other  Sovirt  del^ates  to  the  conference,  placed  his 
booted  foot  on  the  table  and  looked  bored.  "Gen- 
eral Hoffmaim's  boot,"  said  Trotsky  at  the  time, 
"was  the  only  tangible  and  frank  assertion  at  the 
conference,  and  his  putting  it  on  the  table  was  a 
refreshing  illustration  of  candor  otherwise  absent 
from  the  proceedings."  This  frank  and  unconcealed 
German  militarist  is  seriously  proposed  as  the  men- 
tor of  the  new  onslaught  against  Soviet  Russia. 
Without  committing  ourselves  as  to  General  Hoff- 
mann's military  abilities,  concerning  which  we  know 
little,  we  Have  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  Allied 
leaders  would  make  a  poor  choice  in  the  person 
of  a  general  needed  for  so  serious  a  job.  But  w» 
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do  thmk  it  is  a  big  task  and  that  it  wUl  unmensdy 
aocderate  the  process  which  the  Allies  are  most 
eager  to  put  down. 

No  doubt  if  any  great  nation  in  Europe  could  be 
mobilized  in  a  military  sense  as  perfectly  as  it  was 
mobilized  in  1914,  a  serious  campaign  against 
Soviet  Russia  could  be  undertaken,  and  a  big  ad- 
vanoe  could  be  made  against  the  proletarian  armies. 
But  neither  GCTmany,  the  proposed  new  buffer- 
state,  nor  any  other  country  of  tne  Europe  of  1914, 
is  really  still  in  existence.  Hie  nations  are  no 
l<Higra'  military  imits,  as  unfortunately  they  still 
were^  contrary  to  all  expectations,  in  1914;  they  are 
now  overlaid  by  class  lines:  revolution  everywhere 
in  Europe  is  d«^ayed  only  by  the  military  measures 
of  "Socialist"  governments,  and  accelerated  by  the 
slings  of  awkward  reactionaries. 

It  is  possible  therefore,  that  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  drag  Germany's  rulers  into  the  open  at- 
tadc  that  will  be  launched  against  Soviet  Russia 
in  the  %iring.  It  is  more  than  likely  diat  the  ef- 
ftatf  if  maoe^  will  simulate  the  rerolutionary 
movematt  in  Germany  to  such  an  extent  as  finally 
to  overthrow  the  "socialist"  govonmoit  of  Ger- 
many that  is  so  ready  to  condone  die  slaughter  its 
former  masters  aided  in  bringing  on,  and  equally 
ready  itself  to  bring  upon  the  German  people  a 
more  di^racafal  servitude  still — that  of  helping 
to  put  d^rn  the  proletarian  revolution  in  Russia. 

•         •  » 

FINLAND'S  Treaty  with  Soviet  Russia,  signed 
^  dnee  moi^  ago  at  Dorpat,  wpeara  in  this 
issue  of  Soviet  Russia  in  a  comply  translation 
from  the  oflicial  Finnish  text  There  are  also  of- 
ficial tetts  in  Russian,  French,  and  Swedish,  but  we 
have  not  yet  seen  these  versions.  Concerning  a  text 
of  the  treaty,  m  its  possession,  die  Manxheater 
Guardiaa  says  (December  8) : 

*inie  Rtuso-nnniih  Treaty  of  Peace,  of  which  we  are 
aUe  to  pnblUh  the  main  featores  today,  is  a  modente  and 
MtigfactofT  doenment.  Its  advent  had  been  long  delayed 
by  tibe  stubbom  claim  of  Finluid  to  Eastern  Karelia.  How- 
ever  planvUe  this  may  have  been  in  viev  of  the  character 
of  the  population,  the  demand  suffered  from  the  fatal  dis- 
ability of  inwhring  the  surrender  of  Russia's  line  of  com. 
mimication  with  the  ice-free  section  of  the  Murman  coast. 
With  the  ceesation  of  hostilities  in  the  west,  Finland  evi- 
dently DO  longer  was  in  a  position  to  press  thia  claim. 
On  die  other  hand  recovery  of  power  does  not  seem  to 
hm  made  die  Soviet  GovenmeiU  tuuteaaonahle.  To  begin 
mth,  it  has  granted  the  Karelian  popoladon  national  an- 
lononty;  and  it  has,  In  addition,  ceded  to  flnland  a  strip 
of  the  Pecbeoga  tenitory  on  the  extreme  north  which 
provides  it  with  an  outlet  to  the  unfnnen  coast  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  This  is  an  invaluable  concession,  and  it  is 
also  an  arrangement  not  without  importance  to  the  out- 
side world,  for  it  brings  a  new  power  into  the  waters 
throagh  which  access  can  be  bad  to  Russia  all  the  year 
roond.  The  Russian  Government  has  made  it  a  condition 
of  dds  eesrioB  that  Finlaiid  shall  not  maintain  any  armed 
fofces  <m  the  Arctic  coast  There  are  tome  other  exeetlent 
pmviriona  aiming  at  the  promotion  of  general  peace.  Thus 
the  contracting  parties  undertake  to  woric  for  the  nentrsli* 
ation  of  the  Baltic,  of  the  Gulf  of  llnland,  end  of  Lake 
l*dog«.  The  financial  and  economic  clauses  of  the  treaty 
are  ifrawn  op  with  a  like  apparent  desire  for  friendly  co- 
operation. Both  parties  wisely  renounce  all  claim  to  a 
war  indemnity,  and  they  agree  to  resume  relations  upon 
oonditlMia  which  m^  be  sommed  up  as  free  traffic  and 
tne  tiada.  Not  the  uast  interesting  and  hopeful  provisim 
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is  that  setting  up  what  almost  amoonts  to  a  permanent 

joint  arbitratiop  conunittee,  charged  not  only  with  the 
application  of  the  treaty,  but  also  with  the  handling  of  any 
other  urgent  matters  likely  to  threaten  the  peace  so  weU 
begun.  As  to  all  of  which  we  can  only  add:  Other  Euro* 
pean  States  please  copy.** 


New  Attack  on  Russia 

The  counter-revolutionary  new^aper  Volya  Rot* 
siik  published  at  Prague,  prints  a  letter  from  Paris 
containing  an  interesting  document.  Ihe  matter 
concerns  one  of  the  well-known  Western  adventor- 
ers,  Avalov-Bermondt,  who  wrote  a  memorandiun 
in  which  he,  according  to  the  correspondent  of 
Volya  Rossiiy  submit  to  French  Government  circles 
a  new  plan  for  a  Russian  Allied  intervention.  This 
"memorandum"  contains,  as  the  newspaper  states, 
the  following  magnificent  new  plan: 

1.  Prince  Avalov  shall  place,  on  territory  to  be 
assigned  in  accordance  with  the  French  and  Polish 
Supreme  Command,  a  large  army  recruited  from 
the  following  contingents,  which  it  is  assumed  are 
completely  at  bis  disposal:  (a)  The  remainder 
of  General  Bredov's  detachment  at  Poaen;  (b)  the 
remainder  of  the  Western  Army;  (c)  the  remainder 
of  General  Livens*  troops;  (d)  the  Ukrainian  pri- 
soners  of  war  in  Germany;  (e)  the  remainder  of 
Avalov's  army;  (f)  the  remainder  of  the  detach* 
ments  of  Virgolin,  Glazenap,  and  Count  Pahlen, 
organized  as  sections  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Red 
Army  interned  in  East  Prussia  ( ! ) ;  the  Baltic  Land* 
wehr. 

2.  All  tibe  work  of  organisation  as  well  as  that 

of  the  general  staff  shall  be  assiuned  by  a  special 
officer  from  the  French  General  Staff,  to  be  desig- 
nated for  this  puraose  by  the  Chief  of  the  Army 
Staff,  and  whose  duty  it  diall  be  to  call  together 
a  staff  and  instructors  from  France^  at  his  own 
discretion. 

3.  After  the  occupation  of  Moscow,  the  govern* 
mmt  shall  he  installed  according  to  agreonent 
betweoi  Wrangel  and  the  Frendi  Government, 
whereupon  the  newly  established  government  shall 
immediately  conclude  a  treaty  with  France  on>  the 
exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Russia. 

4.  Parallel  with  the  erection  of  diis  army  an 
intensive  anti-Bolshevik  propaganda  shall  he  car- 
ried on  bdiind  the  front. 

5.  The  enterprise  is  to  be  financed  by  France 
and  Poland,  partly  by  a  consortium  of  Scandina- 
vian bankers  (an  offer  to  do  this  is  at  hand),  partly 
by  commercial  contracts  with  the  French  firms. 

6.  The  formation  of  the  army  may  proceed 
either  with  the  assistance  of  Germany,  as  the  price 
for  a  numbo:  of  concesdons  to  Germany  with  re* 
gard  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  or, 
should  this  turn  out  to  be  impossible,  in  some  one 
of  the  following  maimers:  (1)  imder  the  cloak  of 
a  Red  Army  in  Prussia,  that  is,  with  the  occupa- 
tion of  Gennan  **left"  circles;  (2)  under  the  cloak 
of  a  White  anti-Allied  and  anti-Polish  Army,  that 
is  to  say,  ene  supported  by  Ganiany*s  **right**  par- 
ties; or  (3)  in  a  private  manner,  that  is  to  say  by 
bribing  Germans  who  are  interested.^ — PoUtiken, 
Stockholm,  December  4. 
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New  Note  to  Poland 


The  following  telegram  urns  sent  out  by  Chi- 
cherm  to  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister  Sapi^ta  and 
received  on  December  1,  1920: 

"In  reply  to  your  radio  dated  November  26  the 
Governments  of  Russia  and  Ukraine  cannot  restrain 
from  esmresaing  their  great  astonishment  in  the 
face  of  the  nnusual  procednre  of  carrying  on  nego- 
tiations by  means  of  radios,  setting  aside  both  the 
properly  accredited  delegations,  which  are  at  Riga. 
The  guiding  line  of  conduct  of  the  Russo-Ukrainian 
delegation  strictly  corresponds  with  the  views  of 
their  governments,  which  do  not  see  any  reason 
compelling  them  to  choose  a  different  mode  of  ne- 
gotiations with  Poland.  It  is  all  the  more  im- 
proper on  the  part  of  the  Polish  Goverament  to 
express  any  dissatisfaction  because  of  the  well- 
grounded  protests  of  the  Russo-Ukrainian  del^a- 
tion  since,  in  view  of  the  constant  violations  by 
Poland  of  the  Riga  agreement,  Russia  and  Ukraine 
cannot  pass  them  by  and  proceed  to  the  order  of 
the  day  without  formal  opposition,  baaing  them- 
selves on  their  rights. 

**To  wit,  was  it  not  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Riga  agreement  on  the  part  of  Poland  to  permit 
the  bands  of  Petlura  and  Balakhovich  to  prepare 
for  military  operations  under  the  protection  of  the 
Polish  military  occupation  forces,  leaving  to  Pet- 
lura the  whole  zone  called  the  *neutral  Zone  of 
Petlura*?  Was  not  die  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Polish  troops  to  retreat  to  the  new  boundaries  a 
violation  of  that  agreement,  after  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  ?  Was  it  not  a  violation  of  the  sup- 
plementary agreements  from  November  14  when  the 
Polish  troops  were  reluctant  to  retreat  at  the  time 
designated  and  the  speed  agived  upon,  to  new  lines 
whidi  they  were  to  occupy?  OUier  violations  of 
the  terms  of  die  treaty  verc  enumerated  in  the 
appeals  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Russo-Ukrainian 
delegation  at  Riga.  Even  the  demobilization  of 
seven  annual  contingmts,  referred  to  in  your  radio, 
had  as  its  aim  to  make  it  easy  for  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment to  conduct  military  operations  against  Rus- 
sia and  Ukraine^  through  mo  medium  of  Pedura 
and  Balakhovich,  supported  and  maintained  by  the 
Polish  Government. 

**These  violations  of  the  treaty  already  concluded 
shall  not  be  forgotten  when  the  accounts  between 
Poland  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  and  Ukraine 
on  the  other,  shall  undergo  their  final  adjustm«it, 
for  the  latter  have  been  rejecting  unswervingly  any 
thought  of  violating  tbe  agreements  already  con- 
cluded by  them. 

"In  rontradiction  to  the  Polish  Government, 
which  had  signed  the  treaties  and  the  protocols  and 
later  violated  the  obligations  assumed  by  itself,  die 
Russian  and  the  Ukrainian  Government  have  stood 
immovably  on  the  position  of  their  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  are  carrying  than  out  strictly.  Not  only 
are  they  not  following  the  steps  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  the  way  of  suspicions,  which  might  en- 
danger the  oauM  of  peace  that  conoeras  dmn 


gready,  but  the  conciliatory  spirit  which  animates 
them  is  so  strong  that  they  hail  with  joy  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Polish  Government  to  accelerate  the 
negotiations  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  therefore 
propose  that  the  Chairmen  of  the  respective  dele- 
gations  be  entrusted  with  the  elaboration  of  a  pro- 
gram of  peace  n^otiations,  in  order  to  be  able  at 
the  first  opportunity  to  determine  the  final  date 
for  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

"A  speeding  up  of  the  work  of  die  conference 
is  much  the  more  desirable,  since  the  late  arrival 
of  Chairman  Dombdu,  and  the  principal  mendieis 
of  the  Polish  dd^aUon,  their  not  presenting  new 
powers  after  their  arrival,  and  the  long  absoice  of 
the  most  important  Polish  experts  have  already 
considerably  delayed  the  work  of  concluding  peace. 
Already  the  Polish  delegation  quite  often  refuses 
to  assign  time  for  the  session  of  the  commission, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion is  being  protracted.  The  delay  of  the  Polish 
delegation  in  presenting  its  new  tnmlentials  is  still 
more  surprising  inasmuch  as  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment, at  the  tjme  when  it  was  negotiating  for  the 
transfer  of  the  peace  conference  from  Minsk  to 
Riga,  emphasized  the  necessity  for  the  Polish  dele- 
gates to  provide  themselves  with  new  plenipoten- 
tiaries while  those  in  possession  of  the  Russo-Ukrai- 
nian delegation  had  been  empowered  from  the  very 
start  to  conclude  peace,  although  at  that  time  only 
preliminary  peace  terms  were  under  consideration. 

"In  the  hope  that  the  obstacles  created  by  the 
Polish  delegation  in  the  conduct  of  the  n^otiations 
will  be  removed  in  the  future,  the  Russian  and  the 
Ukrainian  Governments  simtdtaneously  state  that 
military  guarantees  may  be  given  by  Russia  and 
Ukraine  only  in  case  they  receive  coneaponding 
guaranties  from  all  hostile  governments,  which  may 
be  brought  to  fruition  by  means  of  negotiations 
with  all  tte  governments  mentioned. 

"Russia  and  Ukrane  fully  share  Poland's  desire 
for  peace,  and  the  allied  Soviet  Governments  ex- 
press the  conviction  that  upon  such  a  basis  the  work 
of  peaoe  can  be  built  on  a  firm  and  durable  basis 
at  the  conference  in  Riga. 

"People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affau-s 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government, 
"Chicherin. 

"Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars, 
and  People's  Commissar  for  Forecgn  Aff4ttrs„ 
of  <Ae  Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic, 

  "Rakovski." 

EVACUATION  OF  THE  CRIMEA 
Moscow,  December  20,  1920— While  the  evacuation  of 
ScbaBlopol  was  in  ful  swing,  and  Wrangel'e  band  wore 
murdering  and  plnndering  in  the  city,  a  rmlaUonary 
commiuee  was  set  up  to  restore  peace  and  aeciiritT  in 
the  town.  However,  KutepovV  WhitB  Gnards  captond  all 
members  of  the  Revdntionaiy  Committee  and  kiUed  them. 
The  resistance  against  the  advancing  Soviet  troops  was  eon- 
tinued,  and  there  were  many  victims.  After  the  setting 
up  of  the  Soviet  power,  no  more  cotmtermeasures  were 
adopted,  and  only  the  normal  procedure  for  the  preMrmtkm 
of  orders  was  pot  Into  effect. 
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The  Self-Exiled  Intelligentsia 


By  Moses  Katz 


Languishing  in  many  lands.  Suffering  tenibly 
and  consoling  themselves  with  dreams  of  revenge. 

'T^HCRE  are  at  present  two  Russias.  One,  Soviet 
Russia,  which  i&  struf^Iing  and  creatii^,  and 
arooaing  in  the  rest  of  the  world  either  passionate 
enthusiasm  or  burning  hate;  a  Russia  whidi  is 
toiling  and  starving,  bnt  which  serves  at  die  same 
time  as  a  torch  for  the  world  and  inspires  in  half 
of  mankind  a  desire  to  emulate  her. 

And  th^i^  is  another  Russia — the  former  Russia, 
the  old,  rotten  and  decayed  Russia  of  the  princes, 
the  generals,  the  ofBcers,  the  manufacturers,  the 
speculators,  and  the  writers  who  sold  thonselves 
like  harlots,  who  now  live  like  prostitutes,  after 
losing  through  hunger  and  suffering,  every  last  bit 
of  shame.  This  Russia  is  now  scattered  over  the 
whole  world;  like  rats  that  flee  a  plague,  they  have 
fled  to  every  comer  of  the  earth,  and  you  can  find 
them  in  New  York  and  in  Washington,  in  Japan 
and  in  Czecho-SIovakia;  in  Paris  and  in  Constan- 
tinople; in  Egn>t  hi  Siberia;  in  Bulgaria  and 
in  Poland;  in  China  and  in  Jago<Slavia — ^in  a  word, 
wherever  there  is  a  crevice  into  which  they  can 
crawl. 

Their  life  is  not  an  enviable  one.  In  general 
they  do  not  know  the  foreign  languages,  they  can- 
not or  will  not  do  any  work;  few  of  them  have 
DMHiey,  for  what  they  had  was  either  left  behind 
in  Russia  or  spent  abroad.  They  had  only  their 
hopes — hopes  that  they  would  soon  see  a  return  of 
the  good  old  times  in  Russia,  and  that  they  would 
some  day  obtain  again  the  means  not  only  to  "live 
a  grand  life"  there,  but  also  to  avenge  themselves 
upon  the  hated  peasants  and  workera  for  the  suf- 
fering which  they  had  to  go  through  in  exile.  But 
the  stronger  the  Soviet  Government  becomes,  and 
the  more  decisive  the  defeat  of  the  various  coun- 
ter-revolutionary generals,  the  more  completely  do 
their  present  hopes  vanish,  and  in  their  place  re- 
main only  a  wild,  powerless  n^e,  and  a  mere 
dream  of  how  good  it  would  be  if  diey  should  some 
day  be  able  to  obtain  some  revenge.  .  .  . 

The  Russian  newspapers  now  being  published 
m  Paris  and  in  Warsaw,  in  Vienna  and  in  Prague, 
in  Berlin  and  in  Riga,  print  much  that  characterizes 
the  survivors  among  the  exiled  Russian  counter- 
revolutionaries. 

In  the  Russian  newspaper,  Svobodnaya  Misl,  now 
appearing  in  Paris  under  the  editorship  of  Vassi- 
lievaki,  are  being  published  articles  by  the  well- 
known  Russian  publicist,  Teffi.  Teffi  was  at  one 
time  one  of  the  best  known  among  the  Russian  writ- 
ers in  the  liberal  press,  but  after  the  Soviet  revolu- 
tion she  went  to  Kiev,  where  she  poured  out  in  the 
counter-revolutionary  press  her  hatred  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks. Vassilievski,  who  also  fled  to  Kiev  from 
the  Bolshenriks,  tried,  after  the  Soviet  power  had 
occupied  Ukraine,  to  "adapt**  himself,  and  in 
the  nuddle  of  the  year  1918,  be  wrote  pamphlets 
for  die  Red  Army.  Hiey  are  now  both  in  Paris, 


and  Tefii  expresses  her  feelings  as  follows  in  Vas- 

silievski*8  paper: 

"I  am  sick  today,  and  unhappy. 

Of  thoughts  my  head  is  empty, 

And  though  of  perfumes  I  have  spilt  a  whole  flagon, 

1  cannot  finish  my  feuilleton. 

And  so  now  a  new  form  has  my  weariness  taken, 

And  every  norm  has  f oreaken. 

My  lot  is  beyond  even  the  words  of  a  critic. 

What  I  want  is  a  birch  rod  and  a  sober  muzhik. 

Of  Moscow  I  dream,  and  of  Lobnoye  Place* 

And  of  how  they  will  give  me  on  a  platter, 

In  order  to  make  me  a  little  happier. 

That  same  muzhik  in  the  same  Lobnoye  Place, 

And  the  self-same  birch  rod, 

Thfd  I  may  inflict  without  mercy  a  fine  dose, 

A  portion  of  a  few  hundred  blows 

That  he  would  never  forget  .  .  . 

Such  is  at  present  my  longing  .  .  .** 

A  fine  longing,  is  it  not?  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  not  just  any  body  at  all  who 
thus  longs  to  deal  those  blows  to  the  unwilling 
muzhik;  it  is  not  some  former  gendarme,  or  gen- 
eral, or  petty  officer,  but  a  woman,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  women  in  the  old  Russia,  one  of  the 
most  respected  among  the  women  writers  in  the 
bourgeois  press. 

And  do  you  think  that  there  is  any  question  here 
of  sentimental  ideals,  of  any  longing  for  a  higher 
and  more  beautiful  life  that  which  the  Bolsheviks 
have  attained?  Nothing  of  the  kind!  Let  us 
see  of  just  what  the  suffering  of  the  exiled  Russian 
consists,  according  to  the  description  of  another 
talented  Russian  publicist,  a  former  radical,  Arkadi 
Averchenko,  who  in  the  same  number  of  the  same 
paper  writes  an  article  under  the  title  **A  Russian 
Tale": 

A  father  is  sitting  with  his  small  son  in  a  cold 

room  in  Sebastopol,  and  he  tells  him  a  wonderful 
story  of  the  fine  life  he  lived  in  the  good  old  times. 
The  child,  grown  up  in  exile,  cannot  understand 
much  of  the  story,  and  either  does  not  believe  it  or 
laughs  at  it.   The  father  speaks: 

'Mother  and  I  used  to  go  to  balls." 

"How?" 

"Simply  took  and  went.  We  had  music,  we  would 
hire  a  whole  choir  .  .  . ,  we  decorated  the  garden 
with  colored  lanterns,  and  we  danced.*' 

"What  kind  of  a  thing  is  that?** 

"Dancing?  It  is  this  way:  the  man  takes  die 
lady's  hand  with  his,  and  vrith  his  other  hand  he 
holds  her  where  you  have  your  bottom  button,  and 
then  both  begin  to  beat  with  their  feet  and  ^ump. 
The  music  plays  and  they  jump." 

"What  for?" 

"Just  so.  Only  just  so.  There's  no  vfie  in  it 
And  after  dancing  they  were  all  given  something 
to  eau" 

"I  suppose  dwy  bad  to  have  tickets  to  eat?** 

*  The  place  where,  fomerlr.  criminala  were  tried  and  beatOL 
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bless  you — ^who  takes  money  from  guests 
for  eating.  One  doesn't  charge  for  it,  but  any  way 
I  did  my  best  for  them.  cook  prq>ared  the 

food,  champagne,  fruit." 
"What  did  it  cost  you?  A  nice  sum,  i  auppose.** 
''Well,  how  shall  I  tell  you?  I  have  it  .  .  . 
This  aftnnoon  we  drank  some  nasty  warn  stuff 
with  saccarine.  Citra,  do  they  call  it,  or  what? 
Well,  do  you  remember  how  much  I  paid  for  the 
bottle?" 

"Fifteen  hundred." 

"Right.  Well,  at  one  time,  the  whole  ball,  with 
the  eating,  the  music,  the  lanterns,  cost  half  the 
price  of  such  a  bottle." 

"Does  that  mean  I  drank  out  a  whole  ball  to- 
day?" 

And  imagine,  you  have  not  burst  at  all." 

"Ah,  thafs  a  fine  story.  A  little  has  a  whole  ball 
in  bis  belly.  Ha,  Ha,  Ha!" 

"Ha,  Ha,  Ha!  You  see,  that's  a  nicer  story  than 
the  one  about  the  witch.  May  she  pni^!" 

"He,  Hal  Certainly,  and  even  nicer  than  the 
one  about  the  mother  and  the  three  sons  .  .  .  The 
devil  take  them!" 

"Of  course  .  .  .  And  it  is  especially  unlike  the 
story  about  the  little  girl  who  had  a  red  cap,  a 
curse  take  her  from  now  to  next  year!" 

That  is  how  those  of  the  Russian  intelligentsia 
now  feel,  who  fled  their  homes  to  await  the  down- 
fall of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  who  have  only  fallen 
upon  real  disaster  abroad,  or  under  General  Wran- 
gel's  "strong  hand". 

Now  as  to  how  they  live  in  the  Crimea,  after 
General  Wrangel  established  "absolute  order"  and 
again  revived  the  dying  Russian  capitalism.  In 
the  advertis^ents  printed  in  the  Russian  newspa- 
pers in  die  Crimea  we  find  such  interesting  bits  as 
this: 

'Wanted:  a  room  in  center  of  city,  electricitr  and 
■team-heat,  to  cost  not  more  than  100  thoasand  niUet 
a  month.   Deposit,  100  thousand  rubles." 

"Wanted:  room  and  board  with  quiet  family.  Will- 
ing to  pay  300  thousand  rubles  a  month  and  three 
months  in  advance." 

*'An  American  journalist  is  seeking  stenographer 
who  understands  English.  Fifty  thousand  rubles  a 
mouth  for  four  hours  a  day." 

"Wanted:  five-room  apartment  in  center  of  city. 
Willing  to  pay  five  hundred  thousand  rubles  to 
vacate." 

From  these  figures  only  can  we  get  an  idea  of 
the  value  of  Wrangel's  rubles  even  in  the  Crimea, 
and  also  the  crowcfed  conditions  in  the  cities  which 
be  occupied,  llie  American  correspondents  who 
report  such  "terrible"  stories  with  regard  to  die 
high  cost  of  living  in  Soviet  Russia  have  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  mentioned  a  single  fact  showing 
how  "well"  the  people  in  Crimea  are  living  under 
Wrangel's  revived  capitalism.  And  one  can  imagine 
further  how  the  counter-revolutionary  intellectual 
lives,  who  saved  himself  from  the  Bolaherik  "hell** 
by  fleeing  to  Wrangel  "Paradise**. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  dw  counter-revolutionaries 
remain  abroad  in  terrible  suffering;  their  only  con- 
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solation  is  in  th^ir  empty  fantatiet  irith  regard  to 
Russia,  which  they  themselves  create,  or  in  the 
oupty  dreams  of  revenge  upon  Russia  which  enter 
their  heads. 

For  example,  there  is  Alexander  Kuprin,  the 
well-known  Russian  writer,  now  in  Paris,  who 
writes  in  Burtsev's  Obshcheye  Dielo,  a  daily  news- 
paper  supported  by  the  French  Government,  this 
story  claiming  to  come  from  Moscow: 

"A  terrible  story  has  recrady  come  out  of  the 
Moscow  schools.  It  is  confirmed  by  a  member  of 
the  Commissariat  of  Popular  Education  (what  com- 
missar, his  name,  and  where  he  confirmed  the  story, 
are  of  course,  not  mentioned,  not  even  the  name  of 
the  school  ia  given.  M.  K.).  A  ten-year-old  boy 
pursuaded  another,  thirteen  years  old,  to  murder 
a  litde  fellow  and  bury  him  in  a  gardoi.  For  sev- 
eral days  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  murdered  boy, 
whi<^  they  roasted  on  sticks  or  swallowed  raw.  At 
the  trial  the  younger  boy  said  cold-bloodedly: 

"'At  first  it  did  not  taste  so  bad,  but  later  it 
was  not  so  good  .  .  .' " 

And  again:  when,  with  whom,  it  happened,  not 
a  fact,  no  place,  no  name,  is  given.  Hie  story  bears 
all  the  ear-marks  of  a  wild  fantasy  bom  in  a  brain 
on  fire  with  alcohol  or  insanity  (Kuprin  is  a  ter- 
rible drunkard,  as  is  well  known),  but  a  famous 
Russian  writer  has  written  it,  a  newspaper  owned 
by  a  former  revoludonist  prints  it,  and  me  wonder 
is  only  that  the  story  has  not  yet  been  cabled  to 
America  from  Paris,*  or  given  out  as  an  "authentic 
report"  from  Washington  .  .  . 

And  if  Kuprin  writes  such  fantasies  about  a  few 
children,  why  should  not  another  refugee,  Professor 
Antsiferov,  do  the  same  with  regard  to  all  Russia? 
And  Professor  Antsiferov  does  actually  write  in 
the  Paris  Svobodnaye  Misl  an  article  under  the  tide, 
"Perishing  Russia  ,  in  which  he  dram  the  follow- 
ing conclusion: 

"Russia  is  dying.  According  to  reports  from 
Soviet  sources,  Uiere  are  now  per  thousand  26  more 
deaths  dian  births.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  fu- 
ture 20  die  out  of  every  thousand.  Simple  calcula- 
tion shows  that  in  five  years  there  will  remain  of 
Russia's  present  population  of  150  millions,  only 
71  millions.  In  ten  years  (in  1930),  there  will  be 
only  20  millions,  in  15  years — ^less  than  2  millions, 
and  in  17  years  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  .  .  .** 

I  do  not  know  which  shows  the  greater  demoral- 
ization among  the  Russian  "refugees":  Kuprin's 
fantasy  or  Antsiferov's  statistical  reckoning. — Jew- 
ish  Daily  Forward^  November  16, 1920. 

•  A«  a  matter  of  fact,  thia  little  matwt\  baa  been  "literarily" 
treated  in  a  letter  addreued  by  the  Rnsaian  literary  critic, 
Dimhri  Mereihkovakjr.  to  the  SmfWA  aoreliat.  H.  G.  Weill, 
reprinted  in  a  recent  Son  day  edition  of  the  ATnv  Ytrk  Tmet. 


The  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau  does  not 
object  to  the  reprinting  in  other  periotUads  of  ar- 
ticles taken  from  Soviet  Russia.  It  asks,  however, 
lAot  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  reprinting^  editors 
extend  Ike  courtesy  of  sendiAg  a  marked  copy  to 
Sovm  Rdssu  of  each  of  thdr  istue*  containing  m 
reprinted  article. 
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Books  Reviewed 

By  A.  C.  FREEMAN 


The  Groping  Giant.  By  William  Adami  Brown, 
Jr.   Yale  University  Press. 

The  Imperial  Orgt.  By  Edgar  Saltus.  Boni  and 
Liveri^t. 

Mr.  Brown's  work  bears  the  subtitle:  *'RevoIu- 
ti<mary  Russia  as  seen  by  an  American  Draiocrat." 
Now  a  genuine  democrat  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  experience  a  distinctly  favorable  reaction  to 
Soviet  Ruraia.  The  Soviet  educational  system, 
whidi  aims  to  give  ev^  child  in  Russia  an  equal 
measure  of  technical  and  cultural  instruction,  is  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  experimoits  in  pure  demo- 
cracy ever  ondertakoi.  The  equality  of  food  ra- 
ticming,  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  profiteers 
feasting  in  the  midst  of  starvation  and  grants  spe- 
cial favors  only  to  children,  invalids  and  active 
workers,  is  another  impressive  demonstration  of 
the  democratic  ideals  which  animate  the  Russian 
republic. 

Mr.  Brown's  democracy,  however,  seems  to  funo- 
titm  with  only  aevai  per  cent  efficioicy.  The  work- 
ers aoA  peasants  who  formed  approximately  ninety- 
Aree  per  cent  of  the  Russian  population  at  the 
time  of  the  November  Revolution  are  pretty  effec- 
tively excluded  from  its  beneficent  consideration. 
So,  arriving  in  Moscow,  rather  inopportunely,  on 
the  day  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution,  he  anxiously 
adcs: 

**What  would  it  really  mean  if  the  force  repre- 
sented by  thM  angry,  led-faced  peasant,  and  that 
slouching,  dark-complexioned  shifty-looking  work- 
man of  the  Red  Guard  became  all-powerful  in  the 
Und?" 

The  author's  democracy  operates  under  other  re- 
strictitnu  as  well.  Such  phrases  as  "ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  better  class,**  **my  admiration  and 
refl|wct  and  friendly  feeling  for  Russian  people  of 
the  better  classes,*'  "a  group  of  Russian  better  class 
people,"  sounded  rather  incongruous  in  the  mouth 
of  a  self-styled  apostle  of  democracy.  Mr.  Brown 
deplores  the  tendency  of  Russian  revolutionists  to 
enq>h(l8ize  the  theory  of  the  class  struggle.  Yet  he 
constantly  recognizes  class  lines  himself.  DescribK 
ing  die  civil  war  in  Moscow  he  speaks  of  the  **side 
with  which  an  American  collie  man's  natural  sym- 
pathies lay."  Mr.  Brown  had  scarcely  been  in  Rus- 
sia long  enough  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
poiiUs  at  issue  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Ker- 
cniky  govemmoit.  But  he  knew  instinctively  that 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  cultured,  refined,  aris- 
tocratic "Rnasian  people  of  the  better  classes"  and 
against  the  rough,  uncouth  Red  Guards,  whom  he 
rather  amusingly  characterizes  as  "slovoily-looking 
workmen,  of  menacing  ^pearance,  aimed  with 
rifles." 

Idr.  Brown's  democratic  sensibilities  were  fre- 
quency offended  in  revolutionary  Russia.  He  finds 
a  strange  and  sinister  meaning  in  the  slogans  of 
likt  Rsvolutioa:  "Down  with  War,  Long  live  the 


brotherhood  of  peoples.*'  He  is  shocked  to  find  a 
raiment  of  common  soldiers  quartered  in  the 
former  Nobles'  Club  of  PetrogracC  His  naive  out- 
burst of  democratic  indignation  at  this  desecration 
of  a  hallowed  edifice  might  well  have  been  uttered 
by  the  dispossessed  nobles  themselves: 

"What  a  life  of  confusion  and  squalor  was  go- 
ing on  here  in  the  very  place  where  the  beauties 
of  Petrograd  had  sat  looking  down  at  the  splendors 
of  thdr  exalted  caste!" 

Mr.  Brown,  sturdy  champion  of  democracy  that 
he  is,  shows  himsdf  completely  captivated  by  the 
monbers  of  the  former  Russian  aristocracy  whom 
he  met.  He  speaks  with  sraitimental  ^ity  of  **that 
brilliant  Russian  aristocracy  which  had  sinned  so 
deeply  and  had  now  to  suffer  so  much,  but  whose 
rq>resentatives  couhi  boast  a  refinement  of  civili- 
zation unsurpassed  anywhere.** 

If  Mr.  Brown  were  less  impressionable,  or  better 
acquainted  with  Russian  history  and  Russian  life, 
he  would  know  that  Russia's  contributions  to  cul- 
ture and  civilisation  have  come  not  from  her  aris- 
tocracy, but  from  her  intelligentsia,  who  were  gen- 
erally revolutionists.  The  Russian  aristocrats,  with 
few  exertions,  were  as  frivolous  and  pleasure-lov- 
ing, as  incapable  of  mental  and  practical  achieve- 
ment, as  their  French  predecessors  in  1789. 

The  author  is  generally  content  merely  to  record 
impressions;  and  seldom  ventures  to  make  state- 
ments of  hiMorical  fact.  He  is  unquertionably  well 
advised  in  pursuing  Ais  policy:  for  his  knowledge 
of  Russian  revolutionary  history  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  imperfect.  For  instance,  he  observes  that  "in 
September,  1918,  the  Czechs,  who  had  been  fight- 
ing their  way  eastward  toward  the  sea  against  over- 
whelming odds  in  their  effort  to  join  the  Allies 
on  the  western  front,  at  last  joined  forces  with 
Semionov  at  Manchuria  Station.'*  Hus  statement 
is  grossly  inaccurate.  So  long  as  the  Czechs  showed 
any  inclination  to  join  the  Allies  on  the  western 
front,  the  Soviet  Government  did  everything  in  its 
power  to  expedite  their  departure.  The  fighting 
b^an  when  the  Czechs,  acting  tmder  orders  from 
the  Allies,  made  a  treacherous  attack  upon  the 
Soviet  Republic  and  seized  a  large  stretch  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  railroad.  In  the  li^t  of  Mr.  Brown's 
statement  that  the  Czechs  were  moving  eastward 
in  September,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the 
American-Japanese  note  on  intervention  in  Russia, 
issued  early  in  August,  refers  to  "the  westward 
moving  Czecho-Slovaks." 

Mr.  Brown  mentions  "the  Zemstvo — that  pecu- 
liarly Russian  organ  of  self-government." 

The  Zemstvos  doubtless  had  their  uses  under  the 
Czar;  but  they  were  certainly  not  organs  of  self- 
government.  They  were  bodies  originated  from 
above,  in  which  the  landowners  and  propertied 
classes  always  hdd  predominant  power.  They  were 
in  no  sense  the  spontaneous  creation  of  the  maMMi 
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like  the  Soviets.  Since  the  Revolution  they  have 
served  only  as  centers  and  instruments  of  readion 
and  counter-revolution. 

Good  intentions,  combined  with  an  invincible 
crust  of  provincial  prejudices,  constitute  rather 
scanty  equipment  for  an  intelligmt  interpretation 
and  appraisal  of  a  mighty  and  unprecedented  revo- 
lution in  a  strange  country.  Mr.  Brown's  work  is 
more  interestii^  for  its  revelation  of  his  own  pe- 
culiar brand  of  democracy  than  for  any  information 
it  gives  about  revolutionary  Russia. 

**The  Imperial  Orgy^*  is  a  vivid  narrative  of  the 
crimes  of  the  Czars,  written  in  Mr.  Saltus*  familiar 


brilliant,  rhetorical,  flamboyant  style.  It  reveals 
the  saturnalia  of  lust  and  cruelty  that  character- 
ized the  Russian  court,  whidt  emulated  all  the  vices 
of  Versailles  under  Louis  XV  without  any  of  die 
redeeming  wit  and  grace  of  the  earlier  period.  At 
the  present  time,  when  an  attempt  is  being  made 
in  some  quarters  to  arouse  sentimental  pity  for  the 
fate  of  the  late  Czar  Nicholas,  Mr.  Saltus'  book 
serves  a  useful  purpose.  It  reveals  the  true  fea- 
tures of  the  barbarous,  degenerate  despotism  from 
whidi  Russia  was  delivered  by  the  November  Revo- 
lution and  the  subsequent  victories  of  the  Red  Army 
over  Kolchak  and  Doiikin. 


The  Same  Old  Story 


By  Karl  Raoek 


HP  HE  Batum  correspondent  of  Pravda  describes  in 
a  very  humorous  way  the  entrance  of  Messrs. 
Vandervelde,  Huysmans,  and  Kautsky,  the  latter 
with  his  ins^arabte  Louise,*  mounted  on  an  ass, 
in  a  country  where  there  blossomed  not  only  specu- 
lators (of  the  political-economic  variety),  semi- 
socialism,  and  a  rathskeller  democracy,  but  also  the 
luscious  grapes  of  Kazbek  and  Kachetia,  of  which 
Mr.  Huysmans — and  no  doubt  rightly — spetaks  with 
such  enthusiasm  in  his  farewell  letter.  Apparently 
Huysmans,  through  affection  for  his  Flemish  an- 
cestors, was  unable  to  renounce  his  love  for  these 
charms.  You  may  gather  out  of  the  Georgian  press 

?[uite  an  accumulation  of  the  most  amusing  dc^chea 
rom  this  visit.  For  instance,  picture  to  yours^ 
the  siti^ation  of  the  unhappy  iCautsky,  with  his 
whole  staff,  deserting  water-logged  Germany  and 
decaying  France,  like  a  Sancho  Panza,  and  seek- 
ing in  the  Caucasus,  like  another  Jason,  a  land 
ready  to  greet  the  "enthusiastic"  Second  Interna- 
tional. Or,  picture  to  yourself  the  entire  usurious 
press  of  Georgia  placing  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  the 
bald  pate  of  ihe  honored  teacher  of  the  Second  In- 
ternational, and  repeating  with  tears  in  its  eyes 
the  words:  "Behold  how  Georgia  has  separated 
from  the  barbarous  Muscovites  and  attained  con- 
tact with  European  culture."  But  even  if  we  might 
admit  that  the  honored  theoretical  mununy  of  the 
Second  International,  inspite  of  his  chronic  Mom- 
ach  trouble,  has  weathered  the  storms  of  the  Black 
S«la,  on  his  voyage  to  Georgia,  merely  in  order  to 
secure  a  moral  repose  after  all  the  mixup  of  that 
cursed  European  trouble,  with  its  imperialism — 
which  is  only  the  consequence  of  an  incomprehen- 
sible error  on  the  part  of  capitalism*  * — and  with 
its  thrice  cursed  Communism,  which  has  its  origin 
in  the  crass  ignorwoe  of  the  woricera  and  the  evil 
character  of  Lenin — we  can  nercrtheless  by  no 
me&ns  make  the  concession  that  either  M.  Renaudel, 
or  Minister  Vandervelde,  or  Thomas  Shaw,  the 
courageous  pioneer  of  the  Parliamentary  Commit- 

*  Mn.  Louise  Rantsky.  wife  of  the  well-ltnown  Second  Inter- 
utioiial  theoriat 
**  A  facetioat  alluioD  to  Kcntikjr't  orroncou*  intorprotstion 
of  InvaiiUnn. 


tee  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  went  to  Georgia 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  Kachetian  grapes,  no 
matter  how  greatly  they  may  admire  the  latter,  from 
w^at  follows  below  the  reader  will  learn  what  these 
gentlemen  were  really  looking  for  in  Geoigia. 

The  Geneva  Congress  of  the  Second  International 
declared  itself  opposed  to  military  intervoition  in 
Sovi^  Russia  on  the  part  of  the  Allies.  Simulta- 
neously, however,  it  expressed  its  opposition  to  the 
alleged  Soviet  imperialism,  which  was  said  to  be 
annexing  indepradent  countries,  such  as  Azerbai- 
jan. When  Azerbaijan  was  occupied  by  the  £jig- 
lish,  the  leaders  of  the  Second  International  dis- 
played not  the  slightest  intwest  in  the  affairs  of  that 
country,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  police  agency 
at  Baku  was  administered  by  worthy  British  trade 
unionists.  Only  after  the  Tartar  usurers,  the 
party  of  the  Musselman  bourgeoisie,  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  oil  stocks  and  oil  tanks  of  Baku 
had  fallen  in  the  hands  of  the  workers  of  Baku, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  made 
every  exertion  to  simply  the  Russian  workm  with 
oil,  only  then  did  bhaw  learn  of  the  existence  of 
Azerbaijan  j«md  it  was  only  then  diat  the  Second 
International  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
their  affairs. 

Hie  trip  of  the  del^ates  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional to  Geoigia  coincides  with  the  negotiations 
between  the  British  Government  and  that  of  Geor- 
gia on  the  subject  of  a  lo^m  to  the  latter.  Georgia 
can  give  but  little  security  for  this  loan.  Its  de- 
posits of  brown  coal  are  very  insufficient  in  the 
opinion  of  the  British  6nancial  world,  and  the  Bri* 
tish  Government  asks  as  a  substitute  that  Batum 
be  leased  to  it.  The  British  need  Batum  as  a  base 
against  the  Turkish  rebels,  and  as  an  outpost  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Caucasus,  and,  above  all,  of 
the  Baku  region.  Once  they  have  Batum  in  their 
hands,  the  British  imperialists  hope  to  destroy  the 
center  of  Bolshevist  -find  Communist  agitation  in 
the  Near  East,  and  simultaneoudy  to  cut  off  Soviet 
Russia  from  its  oil  wells. 

It  is  clear  that  so  extended  an  operation  cannot 
be  undertalnn  without  some  politicai  **excavations", 
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and  precisely  this  work  was  done  by  the  delegates 
of  tke  Second  International.  Some  of  the  mesnJbeis 
of  the  dele^ticm,  sudi  as  Kauteky  and  Debroukere, 
are  miconscious  tools,  while  others,  such  as  Hu 
Excellency  Vandervelde,  M.  Renaudel — no  one 
knows  who  paid  the  expenses  of  his  trip  to  Poland 
— and  Mr.  Shaw  are  well  known  political  agoits 
d  England. 

How  did  these  gentlemen  go  to  work  to  canj 
out  die  isiminal  game  of  the  Britidi  Foreign  Of- 
fice? They  spoke  not  only  as  admirers  of  Geor- 
gain  independence  and  democracy  as  opposed  to 
the  barbarous  Soviet  r^ime,  but  also  as  defenders 
of  Geoi^;ian  independence  against  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  shortly  before  the  arrival 
<ii  the  Dd^ation  of  the  Second  International,  the 
American  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Secretary 
of  State)  sent  to  Georgia  a  long  note  directed 
against  Soviet  Russia,  and  also  against  the  British 
policy  of  splitting  up  Russia.  While  British  capi- 
talism is  engaged  in  Htus  effort  of  cutting  off  Russia 
from  its  bordn  states,  which  served  either  as  com- 
mercial gatew^ays  to  Russia,  such  as  Latvia  and 
Esthonia,  or  which  tmited  Russia  with  the  Near 
East,  so  much  desired  by  England,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Caucasus — American  capitalism  on  the 
other  hand  would  like  to  keep  Russia  intact  in 
order  to  be  able  to  exploit  the  country  uniformly 
through  its  trusts.  Ainerican  capitalism  has  Ac- 
edited  die  idea  of  a  separate  Poland  and  of  an 
independent  Finland,  for  diese  countries  have  all 
represented  a  certain  military  power,  but  is  decided- 
ly opposed  to  the  independence  of  the  small  border 
states.  Secretary  Colby's  note  disturbed  the  Geor- 
gian Government  considerably.  Messrs.  Tseretelli, 
Giordani,  and  other,  who  grew  up  in  the  struggle 
gainst  the  separatist  tendencies,  of  course  advocate 
me  independoice  of  Georgia  only  in  so  far,  and 
for  so  long,  as  Russia  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  working  class.  Should  Russia  tomorrow  have 
a  capitalisdc  government,  they  would  immediately 
fall  up<ni  the  breasts  of  the  Kuchkovs  with  tears 
of  joy  while  Mr.  G^echkory,  in  his  answer  to  Col- 
by's no^  in  the  columns  of  the  Tribuna  of  Rome, 
proves  that  Russia,  by  failing  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  toward  Georgia,  has  thus  annulled 
the  treaty  of  unity  voluntarily  undertaken  with 
Georgia ;  the  party  organs  of  the  Georgia  Menshev- 
iki  swear  that  they  are  separatists  only  through 
compidsion,  not  through  their  own  desire.  But 
ande  from  the  reasons  impelling  the  Georgian  Men- 
sheriki,  who  have  otherwise  always  been  good  Rus- 
sian patriots,  now  to  come  out  for  the  int^endraice 
of  Georgia,  they  would  for  the  present  like  their 
independence  to  be  recognized  by  the  Allies,  since 
it  would  be  very  diflScult  for  them  to  obtain  a  loan 
without  such  recognition.  Now  thiat  the  English 
Government,  with  the  approval  of  the  Georgian 
traitors,  is  abont  to  lead  a  new  attadc  against  Soviet 
Rnana  tfaroi^  Geoigian  territory,  and  intending, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Georgian  Government,  to 
9ccapy  Batum,  it  sends  out  the  gentlonen  of  ths 
Seeood  Intmutiotfal  to  Georgia,  and  thus  trans- 


forms a  burlesque  donkey  journey  to  the  source 
of  the  Kachetian  wine  into  a  ddlful  political 
intrigue. 

The  esteemed  delegation  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional plays  its  role  without  a  hitch.  It  shakes  its 
fist  at  Soviet  Russia,  even  rages  against  Soviet  im- 
poialism,  and  aimultweously  declares  to  Georgia 
that  the  Second  International,  in  whose  ranks  there 
are  ministers  of  the  Entente,  will  defoid  Georgian 
liberty  and  Georgian  independence.  (See  Renau- 
del's  speech  in  Tifliskoye  Slovo,  September  21). 

This  declaration  is  intended  to  smooth  up  the 
matter  raised  by  Colby's  note.  We  have  before  us 
the  preparations  for  an  [agreement  between  the 
Georgian  Mensheviki  and  British  imperialism, 
under  the  banner  of  the  Second  International.  The 
Second  International  is  simply  continuii^  its  old 
policy.  During  the  war  it  s^ed,  with  its  various 
parties,  as  a  channel  through  which  the  belligerent 
govemments  of  both  camps  might  influence  die 
working  classes.  With  the  victory  of  the  Allies  it 
beclame  an  agent  of  their  influence  and  spread 
among  the  masses  a  belief  in  Wilsonism.  Now  the 
Second  International  has  been  transferred  to  Lon- 
don, and  has  become  a  tool  of  the  British  policy. 
It  would  like  to  conceal  this  fact  with  pacificistic 
and  democratic  phrases,  but  then,  even  Lord  Curzon 
is  a  pacifist,  an  adherent  of  democracy,  not  to  men- 
tion Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  literally  oozes  paci- 
fism whoiever  he  gets  ready  to  deliver  a  speech. 
Those  who  are  surprised  by  this  new  role  of  the 
Second  Intemationu  kdow  very  little  of  the  world 
situation.  While  it  opposes  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  the  Second  International  must  support 
bourgeois  democracy  against  this  dictatorship.  The 
leading  power  in  Europe  is  now  England,  which 
knows  better  than  anyone  else  how  to  veil  the  dic- 
tatorship of  capital  in  democratic  phrases,  and 
therefore  Lloyd  George  is  a  Messiah  for  Messrs. 
Huysmians,  Vandorelde,  and  the  other  brethren 
of  the  Second  International.  On  his  suggestion 
they  will  now  go  out  to  prepare  the  soil  for  the 
attacks  of  British  imperialism.  Their  journey  to 
Tiflis  was  only  the  first  step  on  this  road. 
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of  Soviet  Russia  imil  be  offered  for  sale  and  delivery. 
Orders  should  be  sent  immediately,  accompanied 
by  remittance  of  amount,  five  dollars.  The  volume 
is  durably  bound  in  doth,  stamped  in  gold,  with  title 
page  and  index.  It  is  the  largest  volume  of  Soviet 
Russia  thus  far  issued;  there  are  652  pages  of  text 
and  illustrationst  including  many  maps  and  fac- 
similes, in  addition  to  sixteen  fuU  pages  of  half-tone 
plates  on  calendared  paper. 

Soviet  Russia 
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Peace  Treaty  Between  Finland  and  Soviet  Russia 


The  (oremment  of  the  Finnish  Republic  and  the  Gov- 
emment  of  the  RiuMan  Socialiit  Federal  Soviet  Republic, 
in  view  of  the  fact  ^t  Finland  in  the  year  1917  dedaied 
itadf  an  Independent  itate  and  that  Rnsda  Iiai  recognized 
die  State  of  Finland  not  to  be  obligated  by  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Finland,  and  to  be  wvereign, 
and  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  that  later  broke 
ottt  between  the  two  states,  to  create  permanent  peaceful 
relations  between  them  and  to  settle  definitely  the  relations 
growing  out  of  the  former  union  between  Finland  and 
RuBua,  have  decided  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  that 
effect  and  have,  for  this  purpose,  appointed  as  their  pleni- 
potentiaries: 

The  government  of  the  Finnidi  Repnblic: 

Juno  Kusti  Paasikivi,  Juho  Heiiki  Vennola,  Alexander 
Frey,  Karl  Rudolph  Kalden,  Vaino  Tanner,  VSinS  Voionmaa 
and  Vaino  Gabriel  Kivilinna. 
The  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic: 

Ivan  Antonovich  Beizin,  Plato  Mihailovieh  Kerzhentsev 
and  Nilcolai  Sergeyevich  Tihmenyev. 

vdio  after  meeting  in  the  City  of  Dorpat,  and  after  a 
reciprocal  exchange  of  credentials  which  were  found  to  be  in 
the  proper  form  and  in  good  order,  have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I 

As  aoon  as  the  treaty  of  peace  goes  into  effect  the  state 
of  war  between  the  contracting  parties  shall  cease,  and 
both  states  pledge  tbenuelves  to  a  mutual  state  of  peace 
and  to  maintain  good  neighborly  spirit. 

ARTICLE  n 

The  frontier  between  the  states  of  Finland  and  Rusua 
■hall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Dividing  the  Bay  of  Vaidalahti  to  the  point  of  the 
eastern  peninsula  in  its  temotest  comer  (dose  to  69  de- 
grees, 57  minutes  latitude,  and  31  degrees,  58  minutes  and 
5  seconds  longitude) ;  thence  south  along  the  meridian 
nntil  its  crosses  the  northerly  chain  of  the  Cherv  Lakes; 
thence  southwest  along  this  chain  of  lakes  to  the  meridian 
at  32  degrees,  18  minutes  longitude;  thence  to  a  point  at 
69  degrees,  46  minutes  latitude  and  32  degrees,  6  minutes, 
and  S  seconds  longitude ;  thence  dividing  in  two  at  its  nar- 
rowest point  the  isthmus  Puumangi  (Bolshaya-Volovkovya- 
Gaba)  and  Oserko  Fjords  to  a  point  that  is  midway  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  the  Sredin  Peninsula  (69  degrees, 
39  minutes,  1  second  latitude,  and  31  degrees,  47  minutes 
longitude) ;  thence  in  a  strai^  line  uong  the  present 
boundary  between  Finland  and  Russia  to  the  Korvatontnri 
boundary  stone  No.  90  to  the  Ladoga  and  across  it,  and 
along  the  Isthmus  of  Karelia  following  the  present  boun- 
duy  between  Finland  and  Russia  aU  the  way  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rajajoki  (Syiteriuick). 

Note  1.    The  Heinasuri  (AinoviiostroVK)   and  Kiinari 
IslaBda  become  Ffnalrii  territory. 

Note  2,  The  boimdarr  set  forth  In  this  article  is  marked 
hj  sn  ioiMrfect  line  on  the  niapi  attached  to  this  trestr, 
VIZ.,  the  RuMian  marine  chart  No.  1270  and  the  land  map. 
The  boundaries  mentioned  in  the  ftrit  clanie  of  this  article 
shall  be  rarreyed  in  accordance  with  these  maps,  takins 
into  consideration  wherever  possible  the  Datural  features 
of  the  places  if  the  text  and  maps  are  found  to  be  con- 
flicting. In  reference  to  the  KaUsta^  and  Sredin  Peninsulas 
the  marine  chart  shall  he  final,  but  m  reference  to  the  other 
boundaries  the  text  diall  be  binding.  All  meaanrea  of 
Imucitnde  are  fianred  from  Greenwich. 

ARTICLE  ni 

The  extent  of  the  territorial  wat«rs  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  be  four  nautical  miles  measured  from  the 
coastline;  or  where  there  are  islands,  from  the  farthest  is- 
land or  reef  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  fol- 
lowing exceptions  are  made  to  this: 

1.  From  the  main  point  of  the  land  boundary  between 
Finland  and  Russia  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
to  the  meridian  at  the  SeivastS  lighthouse,  the  extent  of 
the  Finnish  territorial  vraters  shall  be  one  and  one-half 
nautical  miles  and  shall  run  at  the  beginning  of  this  boun- 
dary along  the  parallel  with  the  Se^t5  li^thouse  meri- 
4tian  boginning  from  a  point  60  degrees,  8  minutaa,  9  sec- 


onds latitude.  The  boundary  of  the  Finnish  territorial 
waters  shall  run  along  a  line  which  connects  this  point  with 
a  point  59  degzees,  58  minues,  8  seconds  latitude  and  28 
degrees,  24  minutes,  5  seconds  longitude  south  of  Snskaii, 
to  the  point  where  this  line  intersects  the  four  nautical 
mile  territorial  water  boundary  of  Hogland. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  territorial  waters  around  the  is- 
lands belonging  to  Finland  and  located  outside  the  united 
territorial  watos  of  Finland  dull  be  three  nautical  miles; 
the  following  uueptions,  however,  are  made  hi  this  in- 
stance: 

On  the  south  side  of  Seidtari  and  Lavansaari  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Finnish  territorial  waters  shall  run  through 
the  following  points: 

(1).  Latitude  60  degrees,  0  minutes,  and  longitude  28 
degrees,  31  minutes,  4  seconds.  (2) .  Latitude  59  degrees, 
58  minutes,  8  seconds;  and  longitude  28  degrees,  24  min- 
utes, 5  seconds.  (3)  Latitude  25  degrees,  58  minutes, 
and  longitude  27  degrees,  55  minates.  (4).  Latitude  59 
degrees,  54  minutes,  6  seconds,  and  longitude  27  degrees, 
52  minutes,  2  seconds.  On  the  meridian  on  the  northerly 
cape  of  Suuri  Tirtarsaari,  beginning  at  a  point  located 
three  nautical  miles  north  of  this  cape,  the  boundary  of 
the  territorial  waten  of  Finland  runs  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  meridian  on  the  northerly  cape  of  Riuskari,  and  through 
a  point  one  nautical  mile  north  of  this  cape  until  the  line 
cuts  the  three  nautical  mile  boundary  of  tne  Riuskari  ter- 
.ritorial  waters. 

4.  Finland  does  not  and  will  not  object  that  the  botm- 
dary  of  the  Russian  territorial  waters  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  shall  run  as  follows: 

Along  the  boundary  of  the  Finnish  territorial  waters, 
beginning  at  the  point  of  ending  of  the  Finnic  and  Rus- 
sian land  boundary,  and  until  it  reaches  the  meridian  of 
the  Seivasto  Hothouse  and  a  point  at  60  degrees,  8  min- 
utes, 9  seconds  latitude;  thence  to  a  point  on  the  sonth- 
lide  of  Seiskari,  59  degrees,  58  minutes,  8  seconds  lati- 
tude and  28  degrees,  24  minutes,  5  seconds  longitude; 
tlumee  to  a  point  at  59  degrees,  58  minutes  latitude  and 
27  degrees,  55  minutes  longitude;  thence  toward  the  Light- 
house Tower  of  Wignind  until  a  line  drawn  in  this  manner 
intersects  the  Russian  general  four  nanrical  mile  territorial 
water  boundary,  and  thaice  along  this  line. 

Note.  The  boondsries  of  all  these  territorial  waters  have 
been  marked  on  the  Russian  nautical  charts.  Number  1492 
and  1416,  appended  to  this  peace  treaty-  In  case  the  text 
and  charts  are  found  to  be  in  conflict,  the  chart  shall  be 
decisive.  All  neatnres  of  loagittide  have  been  Scared  from 
Greenwich. 

ARTICLE  IV 

The  Territory  of  Pechenga,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
southeast  and  eaat  by  the  boundary  menrioned  in  paragraph 
1  of  Article  2;  on  the  west  by  the  present  boondary  be- 
tween Finland  and  Russia  from  the  Korvatunturi  boundary 
stone  No.  90  near  Kauri  Lake  to  the  tri-etate  boundary 
stone  No.  94,  where  the  Finnish,  Russian,  and  Norwegian 
boundaries  join;  and  on  the  northwest  by  the  present 
boundaries  of  Russia  and  Norway;  immediately  after  the 
ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  Russia  shall  relinquish  its 
territorial  waters  to  Finland  for  all  time  to  be  owned  with 
full  sovereign  rights,  and  Russia  shall  surrender  for  the 
benefit  of  Finland  all  its  privil^ies  and  claims  in  reference 
to  the  territory  thus  relinquished.  Ruana  diall  retnove  its 
troops  from  the  teiritory  of  Pechenga  within  45  days  after 
the  radfication  of  this  tre^. 

ARTICLE  V 

During  one  month  after  the  treaty  of  peace  has  gone  into 
effect  the  governments  of  Finland  and  Russia  shall  each 
select  two  members  on  a  special  commission,  which  shall, 
during  a  period  of  nine  months,  perform  the  surveying 
of  boundary  marics,  as  set  forth  In  paragrajA  1  of  Ar- 
ticle 2. 

ARTICLE  VI 

1.  Finland  binds  itself  not  to  keep  any  battleships  or 
other  armed  vessels  in  the  waters  on  the  coast  of  the  Arotic 
Ocean  owned  by  it,  not  including  armed  Tssads  of  lass 
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ifaaa  one  himdred  tons,  which  Finland  may  keep  without 
Bnutf  and  not  more  than  fifteen  battleahipi  and  other  armed 
TBnela,  each  of  which  shall  not  be  over  four  hundred 
(400)  tona.  Finland  further  binds  itaelf  not  to  keep  in 
dw  watm  aftmmantioned  any  aobmarines  nor  any  anaed 
■Koplanea. 

2.  Finland  alao  binds  itself  not  to  build  on  this  coast 
any  nanl  harbors,  naval  bases,  or  naval  repair  shops  which 
•re  laiger  in  scope  than  the  aforementioned  vessels  and 
theiT  anning  make  necessary. 

ARTICLE  Vn 

1.  The  contracting  parties  hereby  grant  to  the  citizens 
of  the  other  contracting  party  the  right  to  carry  on  fidiing 
and  to  ply  freely  with  fishing  boats  in  the  territorial  waters 
on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  relinquished  to  Fin- 
land, as  well  as  on  the  temtorial  waters  off  the  northern 
and  eastern  shores  of  the  Kalastaya  Peninsula,  which  re- 
main the  property  of  Rusria,  as  far  as  the  Sharapov  Point. 

Z  On  the  coast  territory  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  the  citizens  of  both  states  shall  have  the  right 
to  land  and  to  build  necessary  shelters  and  rtorage  sheds, 
as  well  as  other  buildings  and  establishments  necessary  to 
carry  on  fishing  and  dn»nng  of  fish. 

3.  The  coitttacting  parties  hereby  agree  after  the  peace 
treaty  goes  into  effect  to  draw  up  a  special  agreement  on 
the  conditions  and  regulations  governing  fishing  and  the 
plying  ai  fiahing  craft  in  the  territorial  waters  on  the  coast 
mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph. 

ARTICLE  Vni 

1.  The  State  of  Rosua  and  Russian  citizens  are  granted 
free  passage  throagh  the  territory  of  Pechenga  to  Norway 
and  back. 

2.  Goods  which  are  transported  from  Russia  to  Norway 
through  the  territory  of  Pechenga  as  well  as  goods  which 
are  transported  through  the  same  territory  from  Norway 
to  Russia,  shall  be  free  of  all  Inspection  and  overseeing, 
except  such  overseeing  as  is  necessary  for  arranging  throu^ 
traffic.  And  no  customs  fees  shall  be  collected  on  these 
goods,  nor  transit  nor  other  charges.  The  supervision  of  the 
above-mentioned  goods  in  transit  shall  be  permitted  only 
in  the  form  established  in  international  transportation  in 
cases  of  this  nature. 

i,  Russian  citizens,  who  travel  through  the  territory  of 
Peciienga  to  Norway  and  from  Norway  back  to  Russia, 
shall  be  entitled  to  free  through  passage  on  passports 
granted  by  the  proper  Russian  officius. 

4.  While  complying  with  the  general  regulations  now 
in  effect,  imanned  ntusian  aeroplanes  shall  have  the  right 
to  carry  on  aerial  transportation  between  RusMa  and  Nor- 
way over  the  territory  of  Pechenga. 

5.  Through  fares  on  lines  over  which  travel  and  trans- 
portation of  goods  from  Russia  to  Norway  and  vice  versa, 
tlrrou^  the  territory  of  Pechenga,  is  permitted  without  hin- 
drance, and  further  conditions  for  carrying  out  the  regu- 
lations mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  as  well  as 
the  consular  representation  of  Russia  in  Uie  Pechenga  Ter- 
iteocy,  ahaU  be  set  forth  in  a  special  agreement  to  bd 
dnwn  mp  belwewt  Finland  and  Rnana  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  has  gone  into  effect. 

ARTICLE  IX 

Roasian  citizens,  who  have  their  domicOe  within  the 
Pechenga  territory,  shall  without  further  action  become 
citizens  of  Finland,  with  the  exception,  however,  that  those 
who  have  paued  the  age  of  eighteen  years  shdU  have  the 
ri^,  within  one  year  from  the  day  the  treaty  of  peace  goes 
into  effect  to  cnDose  Rmrian  citizenship.  The  hu^and 
shall  make  the  choice  for  his  wife,  providing  no  agree- 
ment has  been  made  between  them  to  the  contrary,  and  the 
parents  for  their  children  until  the  age  of  eighteen.  Per- 
sons choosing  RusNsn  citizenship  may,  during  the  follow- 
ing year,  freely  move  away  from  the  territory,  and  trans- 
port with  them  all  their  chattels  free  of  all  customs  and 
export  duties.  These  persons  shall  retain  all  their  rights 
in  real  prumty  which  they  leave  in  the  territory  t^in- 
qoiabed  to  nidand. 

ARTICLE  X 

WitUa  fMtf-tn  dsya  after  the  tnity  of  peace  ha*  tone 


into  effect  Finland  shall  remove  its  troops  from  the  pazidies 
of  Rapola  and  Forajiirvi,  which  shall  be  restored  to  the 
State  of  Russia  and  shall  be  annexed  to  the  East-Karelian 
autonomous  territory,  formed  by  the  Karelian  population 
of  the  governments  of  Archangel  and  Olonets  and  now 
enjoying  the  right  of  national  8elf-<^eTmination. 

ARTICLE  XI 

In  reference  to  the  more  definite  conditions  for  the  an- 
nexation of  the  parishes  of  Repola  and  Porajarvi  to  the 
East-Karelian  autonomous  territory,  as  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  article,  the  foUowing  has  been  agreed  upon  for 
the  benefit  of  the  local  population. 

1.  Residents  of  the  parishes  shall  be  panted  full  am- 
nesty in  accordance  with  Article  35  of  wis  treaty. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  local  public  peace  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  parishes  during  the  two  years  foUovring  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  shdl  be  left  to  a  militia  organ- 
ized by  the  local  population. 

3.  The  residents  of  the  parishes  shall  be  guaranteed 
the  right  of  ownership  of  all  their  personal  belongings 
within  their  parishes,  as  well  as  the  right  freely  to  control 
and  use  the  estates  owned  and  cukivated  by  them,  and 
other  real  estate  in  their  possesuon,  within  the  limits  of 
the  laws  in  effect  in  the  East-Karelian  autonomous  ter- 
ritory. 

4.  Every  resident  <tf  these  parishes,  who  desires,  shall 
have  the  right  during  ime  year  after  die  peace  treaty  has 
gone  into  effect,  freely  to  move  away  from  Russia.  Those 
moving  away  from  Russia  in  this  manner  are  entitled  to 
carry  away  with  them  all  their  personal  belongings,  and 
to  retain  all  their  rights  in  the  real  property  they  leave 
in  the  territory  of  the  parishes  within  the  bounds  of  the 
laws  in  effect  in  the  East-Karelian  autonomous  territory. 

5.  Finnish  citizens  and  Finnish  companies,  having  in 
their  possession  timber^otting  contracts  made  prior  to 
June  1,  1920,  shall  retain  the  right,  during  one  year  after 
the  peace  treaty  has  gone  into  effect,  to  carry  out  within 
the  parishes  mentioned  the  terms  of  their  contracts  in 
refeience  to  the  cutting  of  timber,  and  to  carry  away  the 
timber  so  cut. 

ARTICLE  Xn 
The  contracting  parties  support  in  principle  the  neutrali- 
zation of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  entire  Baltic  Sea, 
and  pledge  themselves  to  cooperate  for  the  realization  of 
this  object. 

ARTICLE  Xm 
Finland  sliall  neutralize  in  a  military  sense  the  following 
islands  belonging  to  it  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland;  Someri, 
Narvi,  Peninsaari,  Lavansaari,  Suuri  Tytarsaari,  Pieni 
Tytarsaari,  and  Rinskeri.  This  military  neutralization  ahaU 
Include,  that  no  forts,  batteries,  war  harbors  nor  naval 
bases  shall  be  built  or  located  upon  these  islands,  nor  any 
stores  of  military  property  or  supplies,  and  that  no  troops 
excepting  those  necessary  to  maintain  public  order  shall 
be  stationed  there.  Finland,  however,  is  entitled  to  main- 
tain military  observation  stations  on  the  Islands  oi  Someri 
and  NarvL 

ARTICLE  XIV 
Finland  shall,  immediately  after  the  peace  treaty  has 
gone  into  effect,  commence  the  military  neutralization  ol 
Snuraaari  Island  under  any  international  gnnanteft  Thia 
neutralization  shall  include,  that  no  forts,  batteries,  ra^o 
stations  of  greater  strength  than  one  kilowatt,  no  war  har^ 
bors  and  naval  stations,  stores  of  military  and  war  supplies 
^all  be  built  or  located  upon  thia  island,  and  that  more 
troops  than  are  necessary  for  upholding  public  order  shall 
not  be  stationed  thm.  Russia  pledges  itself  to  support  the 
obtaining  of  the  aforementioned  international  guarantee. 

ARTICLE  XV 
Finland  shall,  within  three  months  after  the  peace  treaty 
has  gone  into  effect,  remove  the  locks  of  all  cannons,  all 
aiming  and  directing  apparatus  and  munitions  from  the 
foru  of  Ino  and  Puumala,  and  shall  demolish  these  forts 
within  one  year  after  the  peace  treaty  has  gone  into  effect. 
Finland  pledges  itself  not  to  build  on  the  coast  between 
Seivasto  and  Inonniemi,  within  20  km.  from  the  shore, 
any  armored  towers  or  batteries,  the  firing  sectors  of  which 
auu*  it  poaaible  to  fin  aeroaa  die  boundary  of  the  flnnisb 
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territorial  waters,  or  on  the  coast  between  Inonniemi  and 
Rajajold  (Systerback)  within  20  km.  from  the  aiwre  any 
batteries  the  carrying  capacity  of  which  reachei  over  the 
boundary  of  the  Fimdsh  territorial  waters. 

ARTICLE  XVI 
1.  He  contiacting  partiea  pledge  tbemsdna  not  to 
maintain  wi  the  Ladoga,  on  lU  coasts,  on  the  rifen 
flowing  into  the  Ladoga,  on  the  canals  Uibotary  thereto, 
nor  on  the  Neva  River  from  Ivanoald  to  Porori,  any  mili- 
lary  fortifications  serving  offensve  purposes;  but  warships 
of  a  capacity  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tons  and  which 
are  not  provided  with  guns  of  a  caliber  over  47  millimeters 
may  be  kept,  as  well  as  naval  stations  corresponding  in 
size.  Russia,  however,  shall  have  the  right  to  bring  war 
wssels  into  its  internal  waters  through  the  canals  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Ladoga,  or  in  case  traffic  through  the 
canals  is  blodud,  abo  throng  the  aoutheni  portion  of  the 
Ladoga. 

ARTICLE  XVII 
1.  Russia  hereby  grants  Finnish  trading  and  freight 
vessels  unhindered  passage  on  the  Neva  River  between  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Ladoga  on  the  same  conditions 
aa  Ruarian  veaads.  Theao  vMsels,  however,  diall  not 
tnuMport  war  matvials  nor  military  supplies.  Hie  con- 
tracting paniea  agree,  in  the  event  tlut  either  party  ao 
demands,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  demand  is  pre- 
sented, to  commence  negotiations  for  drawing  up  a  treaty 
defining  the  conditions  set  forth  in  this  article.  This,  how- 
ever, shall  not  prevent  the  use  of  the  ri^  herein  granted. 

ARTICLE  XVin 
The  height  of  the  water  in  the  Ladoga  shall  not  be 
changed  without  a  prearranged  agreement  between  Finland 
and  Rnasia. 

ARTICLE  XIX 
Questions  concerning  customs  inspection,  fishing,  the 
care  of  maritime  commercial  establishments,  the  uplutlding 
of  order  beyond  the  territorial  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, the  sweeping  of  this  free  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  of  nines,  the  unification  of  the  pUot  aerrice,  and 
other  dmOar  qwcstions,  shall  be  left  for  connderation  with 
one  or  more  rtnnish-Rnssian  mixed  committees. 

ARTICLE  XX 

1.  The  contracting  parties  shall  without  delay,  after  the 
peace  treaty  has  gone  into  effect,  undertake  to  formulate 
an  agreement  to  establish  passport  and  customs  regulations 
and  the  ^neral  organization  of  frontier  trade  on  the  Is- 
thmus of  Karelia  with  a  view  to  satisfying  the  local  Condi* 
tiona  and  the  practical  needs  of  both  sides. 

2.  Fnmtier  traffic  on  the  other  portions  of  the  Finnish 
and  Rnarian  frontier  shall  also  be  arranged  by  the  means 
of  special  agieementa. 

S.  After  the  peace  treaty  has  gone  into  effect,  a  mixed 
committee  shall  immediate^  be  appointed  to  (baw  up  a 
propoaal  for  the  adjustment  of  the  ^torementloned  rdations. 

ARTICLE  XXI 

1.  The  contracting  parties  agree  immediately  after  the 
peace  treaty  has  gone  into  effect  to  begin  negotiations  for 
an  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  transporta- 
tion and  rafting  of  timber  in  the  waters  running  from  the 
territory  of  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  territoij  of  the 
other.  Thia  agreemoit  must  be  based  upon  the  following 
principles:  Tntt  transportation  and  rafting  in  such  waters 
are  permitted  for  both  udea  without  hindrance  aa  well 
across  the  frontiers  as  within  the  tenitory  of  the  contracting 
parties  as  far  as  the  sea,  and  concerning  the  rafting  in 
particular  the  citizens  of  the  states  that  are  parties  to  the 
treaty  are  given  the  rights  of  the  most  favored  rioter. 

2.  The  contracting  parties  will  also  open  negotiations 
with  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  agreement  as  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  main  channel  for  passage  as  well  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  fishing,  and  of  taking  measures  that  will 
advance  pisciculture  in  the  waters  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
oeeding  pararai^  and  also  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the 
frontier  between  the  contracting  parties. 
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ARTICLE  XXn 
The  property  of  the  Russian  State  and  state  institutiona 
in  Finland  is  declared  to  be  the  ezclosire  property  of  the 
Finnish  State  without  compensation.  Likewise  the  property 
of  the  Finniah  State  or  state  institutions  in  Rusda  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  ezelunve  property  of  the  Rusdan  atate 
without  compensation. 

N.  B.  Both  contracting  partiea  retain  for  tltemselvea  three 
citjr  real  estates  with  una  mat  boildinirs  of  thMt  former 
state  property  for  diplomalie  and  eonanlar  ■erriee. 

ARTICLE  XXm 

1.  The  Finniah  Government  agrees  immediately  after 
the  peace  treaty  goes  into  effect,  to  deliver  to  the  Russian 
State  Russian  ships  located  within  its  territory  or  used  by 
it,  which  were  left  there  in  the  year  1918,  according  to 
a  list  appended  to  this  treaty. 

2.  If  private  persons  or  companies  present  any  claims 
concerning  ships  ddtvered  to  the  Russian  State,  the  Russian 
Government  frees  Finland  of  all  reqwnsibility  for  the  de- 
livery of  these  ships  to  Rossia  and  agrees  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  settling  all  claima  vdiich  may  possibly  be 
presented  to  the  Finniidb  Government.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  to  settle  the  question  of  ownership  con- 
cerning these  ^ps  and  therefore  all  such  claims  should 
be  presented  to  it. 

3.  The  Rusdan  Government  agrees  to  return  to  the 
former  owners  all  ships  owned  iiy  Finnish  citizens  or  com- 
panies enjoying  the  right  of  domicile  in  Finland,  which 
were  confiscated  by  the  Russian  Government  during  the 
World  War  without  any  compensation  to  their  owners  as 
well  aa  Finnish  Adpa  which  without  compensaticMi  have 
become  the  property  of  the  Rnsuan  State.  The  ships  men- 
tioned in  this  clause  are  given  in  a  list  appended  to  the 
peace  treaty. 

ARTICLE  XXIV 
Both  contracting  parties  renounce  all  claims  to  its  pay- 
ment of  war  expenditures.   Finland  does  not  take  part  in 
the  payment  of  expenditures  oansed  to  Russia  by  the  world 
war  of  1914-18. 

ARTICLE  XXV 
Neither  contracting  party  is  responable  for  the  state 
debts  or  other  obligationa  incurred  oy  the  other  patty. 

ARTICLE  XXVI 
The  debts  and  other  obligations  of  the  Russian  State 
and  state  institutions  to  the  Finnish  State  and  to  the  Bank 
of  Finland  as  well  as  the  debts  and  other  obli^tions  of 
the  Finnish  State  and  state  institutions  to  the  Russian 
State  and  state  institutions  are  declared  to  be  liquidated 
on  both  sides.  Therefore  the  contract  in  regard  to  supplying 
grain  made  between  the  Finnish  and  Russian  governments 
in  1917  aa  well  as  the  agreement  concerning  rates  of  ex- 
change made  in  the  same  yew  between  the  Bank  of  Fin- 
land and  the  Rosdan  Chancery  of  Credit  are  considered 
null  and  void. 

ARTICLE  XXVn 
Russia  recognizes  that  .Finland  is  not  reqxMisible  for 
the  losses  of  the  ships  or  other  property  of  citizens  or 
companies  of  a  third  power  that  they  have  had  in  Finland, 
and  that  they  suffered  through  the  acts  of  Russian  officials 
during  the  wofld  war,  before  Finland  became  indepoident. 
Oaims  of  this  nature  must  be  submitted  to  the  Russian 
Government. 

ARTICLE  XXVni 
Finnidi  citizens  and  companies  or  associations  enjoying 
domicile  rights  in  Finland'  have  in  regard  to  Atxr  property 
in  Russia  as  well  as  to  their  claims  and  other  demands 
from  the  Rusuan  state  or  its  atate  instittitions,  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  Russis  has  granted  or  will  grant 
to  the  eitizena  of  the  most  favored  country. 

ARTICLE  XXIX 
1.  The  contracting  parties  agree  to  return  immediately 
the  archives  and  documents  <of  public  offices  and  institu- 
tions, which  are  within  its  territory  and  which  rdate  ex- 
clusively or  chiefly  to  the  other  contracting  party  or  its 
history. 

In  consequence  hereof,  the  Rusuan  GovemmMit  will 
deliver  to  the  Finniah  Goverment  also  ths  atchlvei  of  the 
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stale  aecretuiat  of  th*  former  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland 
whh  the  eroeptioo,  however,  that  the  Russian  Covenimeat 
retains  for  itadf  those  doonments  of  these  tichiTea  which 
relate  cxclmiTely  or  chiefly  to  Russia  or  its  history.  The 
Fmnish  GoremmeDt  shall  have  the  right  to  t&ke  copies  of 
these  docoments  retained  by  the  Russian  Covemment. 

2.  The  Russian  Government  shall  deliver  to  the  Finnish 
Govennent  copies  of  the  latest  topographical  and  hydro- 
graphical  chazts  of  Finland  as  well  as  materials  concerning 
tlie  unSniahcd  triangnlation  work  within  the  Finnish  ter- 
Hiory  whidi  charts  and  material  are  in  the  possesaon  of  the 
ftnssian  Goreniment. 

ARTICLE  XXX 
The  Finnish  Coverment  agrees  to  reserve  in  the  Halila 
Sanatorium  in  tho  parish  of  tjusi&irkko  half  of  the  sick 
heds  for  the  inhabitants  of  Petrograd  and  its  vicinity  for 
the  period  of  ten  years  under  the  same  conditions  as  for 
the  (limiflli  citinnsa  ■ 

ARTICLE  XXXI 
After  the  peace  treaty  has  gone  into  effect  economic 
rdations  shall  be  renewed  between  the  contracting  parties. 
For  this  purpose  the  contracting  parties  shall  immediately 
after  the  peace  treaty  goes  into  effect  appoint  a  committee 
consisting  of  representatives  of  both  states  to  draft  a  plan 
for  arranging  the  commercial  relations  between  both  coun- 
iric*  and  for  bringiDg  about  a  commeicisl  agreement. 

ARTICLE  XXXn 
Until  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  agreement  the  ftd* 
Liwing  tanporary  provisions  shall  be  followed  in  the  com- 
nereial  tdations  between  Finland  and  Russia,  both  con- 
tracting parties  hanng  the  right  to  give  notice  of  the 
termination  of  this  agreement  to  the  other  party  six  months 
b^orehand. 

1.  Goods  in  transit  passing  through  the  territory  of  the 
contracting  parties  must  be  allowed  to  be  transported  on 
all  transportation  lines  opened  for  tiirough  traffic,  or  trans- 
portation lines  opened  in  the  future,  otwerving  the  rules 
(jven  lor  the  wganization  of  traffic  and  for  the  ability 
ik  tran^oztotkm  utd  for  the  aatisfaction  of  the  traffic  needs 
of  their  own  country  and  for  the  general  safety. 

2.  Frei^  rates  and  other  fees  involved,  levied  on  the 
goods  in  transit  or  goods  transported  on  state  railroads  or 
state  ships  shall  not  be  higher  than  the  rates  of  the  same 
kind  transported  in  the  home  country.  The  other  fees  of 
these  shall  be  according  to  the  principle  accorded  to  the 
most  favored  nation.  If  the  freight  rates  for  transporting 
home  goods  in  Russia  are  discontinued,  the  rates  for  goods 
in  transit  from  Finland  shall  not  be  higher  than  the  rates 
charged  lor  the  goods  in  tzanut  of  the  moat  favored  nation. 

3.  Freight  rates  for  goods  transported  from  one  country 
to  another,  shall  not  be  higher  nor  shall  there  be  any  other 
tranqiortation  fees  than  those  diarged  for  the  same  kind 
of  goods  for  transportation  in  the  home  country.  If  the 
freight  rates  for  tranqrarting  home  goods  in  Russia  are 
discontinued,  the  freight  rates  and  other  fees  for  Finnish 
goods  shall  not  be  higher  than  those  charged  for  the  goods 
of  the  most  favored  nation. 

4.  Prohibitive  measures  concerning  import,  export  or 
transit  are  allowed  only  to  the  extent  that  they  arc  based 
on  legiatation  conoetning  public  safety,  puhUo  health, 
alcohoUc  liquors  and  adjustment  of  die  economic  life  of 
one's  own  conntiy. 

5.  The  contracting  parties  reserve  for  themselves  the 
privilege  of  subjecting  certain  commercial  and  industrial 
Gelds  to  a  monopoly. 

6.  Tike  freii^t  and  passenger  carrying  vessels  of  the 
contracting  parties,  under  the  obligation  that  they  comply 
with  regnlatioas  that  are  now  in  force  In  the  respective 
countries  or  such  as  will  be  passed  in  the  future,  concerning 
the  vesadb  of  each  country  as  well  as  with  regulations  and 
ordinanoea  nude  necessary  by  the  maintmance  of  public 
safety  «r  by  omtoma  senrice  supervision,  are  entitled  to  go 
to  all  thoee  pwta  of  the  other  country,  use  the  harbor 
■^HMf'tfTrf  and  to  fare  through  the  territorial  and  In- 
land wtfen,  rircrs  and  canals  of  the  other  country,  which 
have  been  opened  or  in  the  future  will  be  opened  for  the 
wmb  of  the  home  conntiy.  Charges  that  will  be  imposed 
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upon  tho  vessela  of  the  other  country  and  their  cargoes 
as  well  as  fees  for  using  the  harbor  establishmenU  shall 
not  be  higher  than  charges  that  are  levied  upon  the  ves- 
sel the  most  favored  country  and  their  cargoes.  An 
exception  can  be  made  to  these  ngulations  in  regard  to 
traffic  by  coastal  craft  and  fishing  vessels.  The  traffic 
between  Baltic  Old  other  regular  Russian  frontier  ports 
and  inland  harbors  will  not  be  conudered  as  coastal  traf- 
fic. Russian  trading  and  passenger  vessels  will  be  allowed 
free  passage  in  all  channels  of  traffic  within  Finnish  terri- 
torial waters  open  to  Fiimish  vessels,  under  condition  that 
thtqr  comply  with  piloting  regulations  in  force  in  Finland 
regarding  foreign  vessds. 

7.  Finnish  raw  materials,  home  industry  and  manu- 
facture ore,  when  exported  to  RusNa.  freed  from  all  cus- 
toms and  other  import  duties. 

ARTICLE  XXXin 
The  contracting  parties  will  proceed  immediately  after 
the  peace  treaty  has  gone  into  effect  to  take  necessary 
measures  to  arrange  the  railroad  traffic  between  Finland 
and  Russia  and  from  Russia  to  Finland,  to  and  from  sta- 
tions between  Rajaoki  and  Petrograd,  including  the  sta- 
tion at  Petrograd,  and  to  take  up  negotiations  with  Uw  pur- 

Eose  of  uniting  tfie  nilrood  systems  ttf  both  coontties  and 
ringing  about  a  direct  connection  between  both  eonntiies. 

ARTICLE  XXXIV 
The  postal  and  tel^afdiic  communication  between  Fin- 
land and  Rusna  will  be  resiuied  after  the  peace  treaty 
has  gone  into  effect,  and  the  contracting  states  have 
to  enter  into  a  separate  agreement  concerning  the  same. 
The  Finnish  Government  does  not  place  any  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  arranging  that  the  Russian  state  vrill  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1946  be  given  the  exoluaiw  use,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  telegraphic  communioationt  of  the  three  direct  tele- 
graphic lines  (former  numbers  13.  60  and  42),  that  pass 
thmiigh  the  Finnish  territory  from  Rajajoki  to  Nystad,  con- 
necting Petrograd  w^  Stockholm,  Newcastle  and  Frederi- 
cia  and  which  the  Finnish  Government  by  an  agreement 
of  January  9,  1920,  has  transferred  to  "Det  Store  Nordiske 
Telegraf  SeUkabet"  to  be  used  by  U  for  telegraphic  ex- 
change with  Russia  under  the  condition  that  the  provision 
of  the  said  agreement  regarding  the  arrangement  of  the 
telegraphic  communication  be  complied  with.  The  Russian 
Government  will  remit  to  the  Finnish  State  all  the  transit 
chaiges  to  Finland  as  an  independent  state  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  contained  in  the  manual  of  the  Interna- 
tional Tele^i^  Association  and  the  rales  and  regulations 
attached  thereto,  until  these  chores  become  payaUe  by 
the  sender  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  agreement  of  the  re- 
spective states.  The  Russian  State  will  also  retain  ^or 
the  same  period  of  time  the  rights,  which  it  possesses  on 
the  strength  of  an  agreement  made  with  the  Det  Store 
Nordiske  Telegraf-Selskahet"  to  two  cables  running  from 
Nystad  to  Grislehamn  and  maintaining  a  direct  telegraphic 
coiuection  with  Swedm. 

ARTICLE  XXXV 

1.  Finnic  citizens  dwelling  in  Russia  and  Russian  citi- 
zens dwelling  in  Finland  are  allowed  after  the  ratification 
of  the  peace  treaty  to  zetnm  to  Finland,  unless  they  have 
been  aireOed  in  the  other  country  lor  a  felony. 

2.  AU  war  prisoners  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  as 
soon  as  possible  be  returned  to  their  native  country.  The 
contracting  parties  will  determine  in  a  separate  agreement, 
in  which  order  this  repatriation  shall  be  effected. 

3.  Other  citizens  of  the  other  state,  who  have  been 
detained  or  confined  on  account  of  the  state  of  war  or  for 
political  reasons,  shall  be  liberated  at  once  and  returned 
to  their  native  country  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

4.  A  Finnish  or  Russian  citizen,  upon  whom  a  sentence 
has  been  inflidted  before  the  signing  of  this  peace  treaty 
for  a  polUical  offense  perpetrated  in  favor  of  one  of  w 
contracting  parties  or  because  he  has  had  connections  with 
the  armies  or  the  governmental  organs  of  thhe  other  con- 
tracting party  or  because  he  has  committed  a  punishable 
act  wi&  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  right  of  national 
self-determination,  will  be  freed  from  suffering  any  fur- 
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ther  ptmiihinmt  and  liberatad  at  oncft.  If  he  is  undei 
indictment  or  under  atreat  for  sncli  an  offense,  but  has  not 
ret  been  tried  and  sentenced  or  if  he  has  not  yet  been 
indicted,  the  right  of  indictment  will  be  annolled,  whether 
he  be  witliin  or  without  the  borders  of  the  coantry  and  in 
the  future  no  such  indictment  shall  be  resorted  to.  If  he 
has  either  in  addition  or  exclusively  been  guilty  of  any 
other  offense  against  the  prevailing  politicd  or  social  order 
of  his  country  and  after  that  fled  to  the  territory  of  the 
other  contracting  party,  he  shall  enjoy  the  amnesty  pro- 
claimed in  his  home  country  about  such  offenses  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  remaining  in  the  home  country,  who 
have  been  indicted  and  sentenced,  enjoy  it. 

ARTICXE  XXXVI 
Hie  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  t>etween  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  be  arranged  immediately  after  the 
ce  treaty  has  gone  into  effect.    After  the  peace  treaty 
gone  into  effect  the  contracting  parties  will  proceed 
to  draw  an  agreement  about  the  consular  service. 

ARTICLE  XXXVII 
To  carry  oat  the  peace  treaty  as  well  as  to  settle  any 
such  questions  of  common  or  private  law  as  may  be  evolved 
from  the  peace  treaty,  a  Finno-Russian  mixed  committee 
will  be  created  immediately  after  that  has  gone  into  effect, 
which  committee  is  authorized  to  create  sub-committees 
to  deal  with  territttrial  qnestions,  to  arrange  ec<aiomic  rda* 
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tions,  to  exchange  war  prisoners  and  refugees,  and  to  deal 
with  other  necessary  questions.  The  eompontion  and  the 
prograiD  of  work  of  the  committee  mentioned  in  this  artiela 
irilfbe  determined  1^  an  agreement  to  be  entered  into  later 
on.  The  tasks,  privileges  and  dnties  of  each  sub-committ«e 
will  be  determined  by  separate  regulations,  which  will  be 
spproved  by  the  committee.  "Whenever  no  decision  will 
be  arrived  at  in  the  sob-committee  on  account  of  a  draw, 
the  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  plenary  session  of 
the  committee  for  decision.  If  there  is  a  draw  also  in  the 
committee,  the  question  will  be  submitted  to  the  govem- 
ments  for  settlemenL 

ARTICLE  XXXVm 
Of  this  peaco  treaty  copies  have  been  drawn  In  the  Fin- 
nish. Swedidi,  Rosnan,  and  French  languages  and  the 
texts  ol  idl  these  have  the  same  validity. 

ARTICLE  XXXIX 
tbit  peace  treaty  has  to  be  ratified.  The  exchange  of 
the  ratified  copies  will  take  place  at  Moscow.  The  peace 
treaty  will  become  legally  v^id  immediately  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratified  copies.  In  faith  whereof  the  dele- 
gates of  both  contracting  parties  have  srt  their  hagd  under 
this  peace  treaty  and  attached  their  seals  thereto.  The 
original  has  been  dravm  in  two  copies  in  each  language 
and  signed  at  Dorpat  October  14.  1920; 
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to  office,  and  other  like  troubles,  does  not  alter 
anything  about  this  profound  intepretation. 

But  there  isa  profound  difference  between  the 
political  value  of  such  an  illusion  in  the  minds  of 
a  declining  liberal  bourgeoisie  and  of  a  risii^ 
modern  working  class.  The  theory  of  the  ''misled 
monarch"  is  a  completely  adequate  political  expres- 
sion of  the  political  aspirations  now  dwelling  in 
the  breasts  of  present-day  German  liberalism.  An 
ingratiating  whine  at  the  foot  of  the  throne^  as  a 
means,  and  an  old-maidish  carping  at  the  minor 
blemishes  of  the  best  of  all  worlds,  in  which  we 
live,  as  the  purpose  of  the  liberal  policy,  furnish 
together  a  perfect  harmony,  a  perfect  balance,  one 
that  assures  to  this  policy  a  century  of  undisturbed 
existrace,  with  no  less  prospect  of.  success,  enabling 
German  liberalism  to  look  ever  hopefully  heaven- 
ward, ever  attending  the  celestial  dew  of  the  im- 
perial favor,  ever  patiratly  removing  from  its  coun- 
tenance wfaatevor  other  fluids  may  descend  from 
above. 

On  the  other  hand,  between  the  myth  of  the 
"good  monarch"  and  the  historical  ambitions,  the 
class  interests,  of  the  modem  proletariat,  there  lies 
a  great  gulf.  All  those  who  were  dismayed  at  the 
first  moment  by  the  humbly  beseeching  attitude  of 
•  the  people  of  Petersburg,  when  solemnly,  with 
moist  eyes,  the  image  of  the  Crucified  in  their 
hands,  they  set  out  to  meet  the  Czar,  forgot  the  prin- 
ciple for  the  spectacle,  the  little  point  that  the 
humble  "entreaty**  of  the  masses  to  Uie  Czar  meant 
nothing  else  than  a  request  that  His  Holy  Majesty 
might  with  his  own  gracious,  huids  decapitate  him- 
self as  the  Sole  Ruler  of  All  the  Russias.  It  was 
a  request  that  the  Autocrat  exterminate  Autocracy, 
that  the  wolf  now  feed  on  tender  herbs  instead  of 
warm  blood.  It  was  the  most  radical  political  pro- 
gram, clothed  in  the  form  of  a  touching  patri- 
archial  idyll,  the  most  modem  class  impulse  of  a 
profoundly  earnest  and  mature  proletariat,  con- 
cealed as  a  phantastic  whim  of  an  old  nurse's  fairy 
tale.  And  it  is  precisely  this  contradiction  betweoi 
the  revolutionary  kemel  of  the  proletarian  interests 
and  the  primitive  shell  of  the  illusion  of  the  '*good 
monarch  "that  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  kind- 
ling spark  of  street  revolution  as  soon  as  it  met  the 
test  of  reality. 

But  this  test  was  not  slow  in  coming.  With  the 
full  elemental  power  of  popular  masses  in  times  of 
storm  the  working  classes  rush  to  put  their  con- 
ception to  the  test,  for  their  attitude  toward  their 
beliefs  is  just  as  much  one  of  holy  faith  as  that  of 
the  liberal  bourgeoisie,  to  its  own  creed,  is  one  of 
cowardly  cynidsm.  The  Petersburg  proletariat  acts 
seriously  on  its  faith  in  the  Czar,  and,  with  the 
impressive  simplicity  of  great  decision  it  marches 
to  the  palace  of  the  Autocrat.  But  here  it  becomes 
at  once  apparent  that  the  monarchic  idea — in  Rus- 
sia as  well  as  elsewhere — simply  cannot  exist  with- 
out the  protectiTe  wall  of  die  "bad  advisers**,  the 
court  clique^  and  the  bueaucracy,  without  the 
screen  of  half-darkness  behind  which  it  conceals 
itself  from  its  subjects.  It  is  enough  to  have  the 
wroiued  masses  hit  upon  &e  Uioug^  diildiah  in 
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appearance,  but  terrible  in  reality,  of  looking  their 
country's  ruler  in  the  ey^  and  realizing  the  myth 
of  the  "social  royalty**,  or  "social  empire**, — to 
reveal  the  encounter  necessarily  as  a  collision  be- 
tween two  mortal  enemies,  a  day  of  reckoning  be- 
tween two  worlds,  a  battle  of  two  eras. 

Only  the  indestructible  stupidity  of  the  present- 
day  liberal  crowd  could  sooth  itself  with  the  notion 
that  all  that  was  to  blame  for  the  revolutionary  out- 
come of  the  q>isode  of  the  Neva  was  the  circum- 
stances that  the  Czar  did  not  come  out  good-natur- 
edly to  the  Petersburg  "mob"  and  listen  graciously 
to  them,  that  it  was  only  the  ill-advised  reception 
of  die  proletarian  procession  with  cold  lead  that 
prevented  the  whole  scene  from  being  transformed 
into  a  genuine  liboral  farce  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween toe  country*s  ruler  and  his  dear  children, 
with  mingled  tears  of  both,  and  mutual  hurrahs, 
a  touching  "play  for  the  people**,  after  the  Iffland 
pattem,  such  as  Gertnan  liberalism  has  executed 
in  innumerable  performances,  from  the  memorable 
Rotteck  Mayoralty  days  of  1833  at  Freiburg,  to  the 
very  latest  times. 

For  such  a  spectacle  was  not  entirely  new  in 
history,  and  it  began  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
liberal  recipe.  On  Octob^  5,  1789,  when  the 
Paris  proletariat,  with  their  women  at  the  head, 
marched  to  Versailles  to  bring  back  their  fat  Capet 
and  have  a  word  alone  with  him  at  Paris,  the  mat- 
ter at  first  proceeded  with  due  decorum  and  with- 
out a  hiU^  Louis  XVI,  with  quaking  lips,  to  be 
sure,  gave  assurance  that  he  would  xetom  "con- 
fidraitly  and  gladly**  to  hi»  dear  Parisians,  and  soon 
thereafter  there  was  a  great  display  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars  of  mutual  exchanges  of  oaths  of  fealty  and 
eternity,  which  really  did  seem  to  be  tmending, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  lovesidc  Frenchman 
and  a  blushing  "chicken",  under  the  mistletoe.  And 
yet  the  kindly  Louis  became  so  involved  in  the 
play,  with  his  people,  so  idyllically  inaugurated, 
that  he  finally  lost  his  fat  head  altogether. 

The  Russian  Revolution  has  begun  differently, 
but  might  very  easily  have  a  similar  outcome  in 
this  respect.  And  we  must  give  little  Nicholas  and 
his  "poor  advisers**  the  credit  of  admitting  that 
from  their  standpoint  they  have  evaluated  the  situ- 
ation much  more  correctly  than  the  German-liberal 
shysters  of  restricted  despotism,  and  that  they 
grasped  the  dangerous  revolutionary  content  of  the 
humble  utterance  of  the  Petersbui^  proletariat 
much  more  rapidly  than  did  even  many  a  Western 
European  Social-Democrat,  when  they  decided  to 
answer  the  very  first  step  of  the  proletarian  peti- 
tion with  despotism's  very  last  card. 

If  the  dear  cousins  and  colleagues  of  Nicholas 
desire  to  draw  a  lesson  from  the  events  of  the  im- 
mediate past,  it  would  be  first  of  all  that  they 
should  threaten  "with  the  severest  penalty,  includ- 
ing penal  servitude",  not  those  workers  who  are 
on  strike  and  engaged  in  frank  and  sober  conflict, 
but  those  who  sedc  to  cherish  and  spread  among  the 
people  die  belief  in  the  "good,  misled  monarch**. 
It  is  from  such  heretical  teachings  that  the  most 

dangerous  notion  of  the  popular  masses  may  later 
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arise  to  liave  direct  conversation,  face  to  face,  with 
their  ruler,  and  "beg''  him  for  certain  things  that 
may  be  just  as  hard  to  grant  as  the  striking  off  of 
one's  own  head. 

And  we  ourselves  may  also,  among  the  many 
other  teachings  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  learn 
from  the  Petovhurg  events  the  habit  of  removing 
from  the  content  of  the  revolutionary  mass  move- 
ments their  often  contradictory  outer  shell,  instead 
of  permitting  them  to  be  confused  one  for  the  other. 
Should  the  proletariat  in  some  country  or  other 


hit  upon  the  idea  of  moving  spontaneously  before 
the  honored  legislative  assemblies  and  government 
buildings,  with  the  solemn  decision  to  demand  a 
transfer  of  the  helm  of  state  from  the  hands  of  the 
ruling  classes  to  those  of  the  toiling  masses,  or 
else,  as  said  the  Petersburg  workers,  *'rather  die 
thonselves**,  evrai  if  Pastor  Naumann  himself  be 
their  leader,  we  may  with  due  peace  of  mind  pre- 
pare for  the  strongholds  of  capitalist  wage-slavery 
those  placards  that  once  adorned  the  square  of  mo 
already  taken  Bastille,  "Dancing  Here". 


The  Beginning  of  the  Revolution  in  Russia 

(from  **yperyod'\  Geneva,  January  31, 1905) 

[The  periodical  from  which  <Ae  following  article  is  taken  was  the  official  organ  of  the  Bol- 
shevik  section  of  the  SocuU-DeFnocnitic  Party,  appearing  under  the  editorship  of  N.  Lenin,  with  the 
assistance  of  Bon^Bruyevidi  and  others.  The  article  itself  is  very  probably  from  the  pen  of  Lenin 
himself.  The  division  b^ween  the  Bolshevik  and  Menshevik  sections  of  the  Scdal-Democratic  Party 
had  already  taken  place  in  1903.] 


Geneva,  Wednesday,  January  25,  1905. 
'T^HE  greatest  political  events  are  taking  place  in 
Russia.  The  proletariat  has  revolted  against 
Czarism.  The  proletariat  has  been  brought  to  re- 
volt by  the  government.  At  present  there  can  hard- 
ly be  any  doulA  as  to  tibe  fact  that  the  government 
bad  puiposely  pennitted  the  strike  movement  to 
develop  without  nindranee  and  the  great  demonstra- 
tion to  start,  in  order  to  bring  matters  to  the  point 
of  applying  armed  force.  And  this  is  the  result! 
Hiousands  of  killed  and  wounded — such  is  the  out- 
omie  of  the  bloody  Sunday  of  January  9  (22)  in 
Petersbm^  Hie  army  conquered  the  nnanned 
workers,  women  and  diildren.  The  army  over- 
powered the  enony,  killing  the  workmen  lyii^  on 
the  ground.  **We  gave  yon  a  good  lesson,"  with 
unspeakable  cynicism  the  czarist  servants  now  say, 
and  their  European  lackeys  from  the  crauervative 
bourgeoisie  repeat  their  words. 

The  lesson  was  great,  indeed!  The  Russian  pro- 
letariat will  not  toxg^  it  The  most  unprepared, 
die  most  backward  strata  of  the  woridng  class,  who 
had  had  faith  in  the  Czar  and  who  had  sincerely 
desired  to  hand  peacefully  to  the  "Czar  himselr* 
the  supplications  of  the  exhausted  people,  all  of 
them  received  a  lesson  from  the  armed  force,  led 
hy  the  C^r  or  by  die  Cxar^s  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir. 

Hie  Russian  proletariat  has  received  a  great  les- 
son in  civil  war;  the  revolutionary  education  of 
the  proletariat  has  made  in  one  day  such  progress 
as  it  could  not  have  achieved  by  months  or  years 
of  its  gray,  dull  life  of  every-day.  The  slogans 
of  the  heroic  P^rsbni^  proletariat:  **Life  or 
Liborty!**  are  reverberating  and  resounding  over 
all  of  Rnasia.  Events  are  developing  with  a  strik- 
ing rapidity.  The  general  strike  in  Petersburg  is 
growing.  Tbe  entire  industrial,  social,  and  political 
life  is  paralyzed.  On  Monday,  January  10  (23), 
collisions  between  the  workmen  and  the  army  are 
becoming  sharper.  Contrary  to  the  lying  oficial 
commnnique*,  blood  is  running  in  many,  many 


parts  of  the  capital.  The  workers  of  Kolpino  rise. 

llie  prol^riat  is  arming  itself  and  the  people. 
The  workers  are  said  to  have  captured  the  armory 
of  Sestroretsk.  Hie  workers  are  providing  them- 
selves with  revolvers,  they  are  foiling  their  instru- 
ments into  arms,  and  seizing  bombs  for  the  des- 
perate struggle  for  freedom.  The  general  strike 
has  even  embraced  the  provinces.  In  Moscow, 
10,000  workmra  have  struck  already.  For  tomor- 
row  (Thursday,  January  13  (26),  a  general  strike 
is  declared  in  Moscow.  A  riot  took  place  in  Riga. 
Workers  are  making  demonstrations  in  Lodz;  an 
uprising  is  in  preparation  in  Warsaw;  demonstra- 
tions of  t^  proletariat  are  taking  place  in  Helsing- 
fors.  In  Baku,  Odessa,  Kiev,  Kharkov,  Kovno,  and 
Vilna  unrest  is  growing  among  the  workmen,  and 
the  strike  is  spreading.  In  Sebastopol  the  store 
and  arsenals  of  the  Naval  Department  are  in  flames, 
— and  the  army  refuses  to  shoot  at  the  revolting 
sailors.  There  is  strike  in  Reval  and  Saratov.  An 
armed  encount^  has  takoi  place  between  the  army 
of  the  workmen  and  the  reserves  at  Radom. 

The  revolution  is  growing.  The  govenunmt  be* 
gins  already  to  staj^er  and  to  lose  ita  head.  From 
a  policy  of  bloody  repression  it  tries  now  to  shift 
to  economic  concessions  and  to  extricate  itself  by 
means  of  a  sop  or  a  promise  of  a  nine-hour  work- 
ing-day. But  the  lesson  of  the  bloody  day  cannot 
pass  by  in  vain.  The  demand  of  the  Petersburg 
workers — ^immediate  convocation  of  a  constitutent 
assembly  on  the  basis  of  a  gmeral,  direct,  equal, 
and  secret  vote — must  become  the  demand  of  all 
the  workers  on  strike.  Immediate  overthrow  of 
the  government:  this  is  the  slogan  in  response  to 
the  slaughter  of  January  9  (22),  on  the  part  of  the 
Petersbui^  workers,  even  those  who  have  faith  in 
the  Czar,  vhich  was  expressed  bv  thdr  leader, 
the  priest  Capon,  who  said  after  the  bloody  day: 
**We  have  no  more  a  Czar;  a  river  of  blood  separ- 
ates the  Czar  from  the  people.  Hail  the  struggle 
for  freedom!" 

Hail  the  revolutionary  proletariat!  say  we.  The 
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general  strike  raises  and  mobilizes  the  masses  of 
UHB  working  class  and  of  the  city  poor.  The  arming 
of  the  people  becomes  one  of  the  immediate  aims 
of  the  revolutionary  moment. 

Only  an  armed  people  can  be  a  true  support 
of  the  people's  fre^om.  And  the  sooner  the  pro- 
letariat shall  succeed  in  arming  itself,  the  longer 
it  will  be  able  to  withstand,  on  the  war  position  of 
a  striker-rerolutionist,  the  sooner  will  the  army 
stacker,  die  more  numerous  will  become  among  the 
soldiera  such  men  as  will  imderstand  at  last  what 
they  are  doing,  who  will  side  with  the  people 
against  the  outcasts,  the  tyrants,  against  the  mur< 
derers  of  unarmed  workmen,  their  wives  and  chil- 
diea.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  present 
npri»ng  in  Petersbun  itself,  at  any  rate  it  will 
inevitably  and  infallibly  become  the  first  step  to 
a  wider,  more  consdous,  and  more  carefully  pre* 
pared  uprising.  The  govommmt  may  perhaps  suc- 
ceed in  delaying  the  hour  of  accounting,  but  the 
delay  will  only  make  the  next  step  of  the  revo- 
lutionary onslaught  the  more  grandiose.  The  de- 
lay will  be  merely  of  use  to  the  Sodal-Democratic 
Party  for  rallying  the  ranks  of  the  organized  fight- 
en  and  spreading  the  news  of  the  initiatiTe  of  the 
Petersburg  worken.  The  proletariat  will  join  in 
the  struggle,  leaving  the  factories  and  shops,  and 
making  arms  for  tl^mselves.  In  the  midst  of  the 
city  poor,  in  the  midst  of  the  millions  of  peasants 
will  spread  wider  and  wider  the  slogans  of  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  Revolutionary  committees 
will  be  founded  in  every  factory,  in  every  district 
of  the  city,  in  every  larger  village.  The  revolting 
people  will  overthrow  each  and  every  governmental 
institution  of  the  Czarist  absolutism,  proclaiming 
the  immediate  convocation  of  a  constituent  as- 
sembly. 

Immediate  arming  of  workers  and  all  dtisena  in 


general,  preparation  and  organization  of  all  revo- 
lutionary forces  for  the  annihilation  of  all  gorem- 
ment  authorities  and  institntions:  this  is  the  prac- 
tical basis  upon  which  all  revolutionists  may  and 
ought  to  unite  for  the  common  weal.  The  prole- 
tariat must  always  march  its  own  independent  road, 
without  losing  its  connection  with  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic Party,  aware  of  its  great  ultimate  aims  of 
liberatimc  all  mankind  from  emy  form  of  ezploi- 
tiOion.  But  this  independoice  of  the  Social-Draio- 
cratic  proletarian  party  will  never  make  us  forget 
the  importance  of  a  common  revolutionary  on- 
slaught at  the  moment  of  real  revolution.  We, 
Social-Democrats  nuty  and  must  march  independ- 
ently of  the  revolutionifits  from  the  bourgeois  de- 
mocracy, but  we  must  march  hand  in  hand  at  the 
time  of  insurrection,  while  delivering  direct  blows 
at  Czarism,  resisting  the  army,  attac^dng  the  bastille 
of  the  cursed  enemy  of  the  Russian  people. 

The  prolrtariat  of  the  whole  world  is  looking 
now  with  feverish  impatience  upon  the  proletariat 
of  all  Russia.  The  overthrow  of  Czarism  in  Russia, 
heroically  initiated  by  our  working  class,  will  be 
Uie  tumii^  point  in  the  history  of  all  countries; 
it  will  make  easier  the  cause  of  all  the  workers 
of  all  coimtries,  in  all  states,  at  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  And  let  every  Social-Democrat,  let  every 
class  conscious  worker  remember  how  great  are 
the  aims  of  the  struggle  of  a  whole  people,  aims 
resting  also  upon  his  shoulders.  Let  him  not  for- 
g^  that  he  represents  the  interests  also  of  the 
whole  peasantry  of  the  whole  mass  of  laboring  and 
ocploited  people,  of  the  whole  people,  against  the 
enemy  of  all  the  people.  All  behold  now  the  ex- 
ample of  the  hero-proletarians  of  Petersburg. 

Long  live  the  Revolution! 

Long  live  the  proletariat  that  has  risen! 


The  November  Revolution 

By  Leon  ThorsKT 

[The  following  article  was  written  by  the  People*s  Commissar  for  War,  m  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  third  anniversary  of  the  establisfunent  of  the  Soviet  power.  It  is  particularly  in- 
teresting for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  methods  used  in  tiie  seizure  of  power,  and  for  its  emphasis  of 
the  fact  that  this  seizure  was  not  accomplished  by  a  small  group  of  conspirators,  but  was  supported 
by  the  entire  people,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  when  the  coup  d^etat  wotUd  take  place."] 

N  CONNECTION  with  the  November  Revolution    plete  success.   From  this  standpoint,  as  from  many 

others,  the  November  Revolution  is  unique,  without 
parallel.  It  was  decided  that  the  seizure  of  power 
at  Petrograd  was  to  coincide  with  the  Second  Om- 
gress  of  Soviets,  lliis  "coincidence**  was  not  due 
to  calculation  on  the  part  of  conspirators.  It  was 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  preceding  course  of 
the  Revolution,  and  particularly  of  the  work  of 
organization  and  propaganda  by  our  party.  We 
asked  for  a  transfer  of  power  to  the  Soviets.  Under 
the  banner  of  our  party,  the  majority  in  the  moat 
important  Soviets  grouped  around  this  banner. 
Consequently  we  could  no  longer  "demand"  the 
transfer  of  power  to  the  hands  of  the  Soviete;  for, 
being  a  controlling  party  in  the  Soviets,  it  was 


^  it  is  a  good  point  to  emphasize  a  fact  that  vari- 
ous reports  and  articles  have  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. The  November  Revolution  had  so  to 
speak,  been  set  in  advance  for  a  definite  date,  name- 
ly, November  7  (October  25  according  to  the  old 
calendar).  It  was  not  fixed  in  a  secret  conference 
but  openly,  before  the  whole  people,  and  this 
victorious  revolution  took  place  just  as  it  had  been 
planned,  on  November  7,  1917. 

The  history  of  the  world  records  menj  revolts 
and  revolutionaiy  uprisings.  But  one  would  sedt 
in  vain  a  second  revoluticm  by  oppressed  classes, 
■whidi  fixed  in  advance  for  a  certein  day,  was  ac- 
complished on  the  day  indicated,  and  with  com- 
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our  doty  to  **take**  this  power.  We  did  not  doubt 
tibat  the  Second  Gmgrees  <^  Soviets  would  give  us 
the  majority.  Our  enemies  did  not  doubt  it  eithw. 
For  that  reason  they  opposedl,  with  all  their  might, 
the  convocation  of  the  Congress,  Therefore,  in  the 
session  of  the  Soviets  Section  of  the  Democratic 
Council,  it  was  att«ii|vted,  by  every  means,  to  pre- 
vent the  calling  of  the  Second  Congress  of  Soviets, 
and  failing  in  this — to  delay  it.  The  Mensheviks 
and  Social-Revolutionaries  assigned  as  their  motive 
for  th^  resistance  to  the  calling  of  the  Congress, 
that  the  Congress  might  serve  the  Bolshevild  in 
their  attempt  to  seize  the  power.  We,  on  our  part, 
insisted  on  a  speedy  convocation,  without  in  the 
least  concealing  the  fact  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
Congress  would  be  necessary  for  the  precise  puT' 
pose  gnatediing  the  power  from  the  hands  of  the 
Kerensky  GovemmraL  Finally,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  vote  of  the  section  of  the  Democratic  Council, 
Dan  succeeded  in  delaying  the  convocation  of  the 
Second  Congress  from  the  15  to  the  24  of  October. 
In  this  way  the  realist  politician  of  the  Mensheviki 
succeeded  in  cheating  history  out  of  ten  days.  At 
all  the  meetings  of  woHcers  and  soldiers  in  Petro* 
grad,  we  treated  the  question  io  the  following  man- 
ner: Hie  Second  Congress  of  Soviets  will  meet 
CO  October  25;  the  Petrograd  proletariat  and  gar- 
rison will  ask,  first  of  all,  that  the  Congress  put 
the  question  of  power  on  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  will  resolve  tbat,  from  that  day  on,  the  power 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  of 
Soviets.  In  case  the  Kerendcy  Government  should 
attempt  to  dissolve  the  Congress,  then — ^numberless 
motions  ran  to  this  efifect— the  Petrograd  garrison 
would  say  the  decisive  word. 

Tireless  propaganda  was  carried  on.  In  fixing 
the  Congress  for  October  25,  and  in  putting  on  the 
order  of  the  day,  as  a  capital  and  essential  ques- 
tion, the  realization  (not  Uie  discussion  but  the  re> 
aUnticHi)  of  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  hands 
of  the  Soviets,  we  practically  find  October  25  as 
the  day  of  the  Revolution  and  did  it  openly  before 
the  eyes  of  "society"  and  its  "government".  Closely 
connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  Congress  was 
the  question  of  the  calling  of  an  important  part  of 
the  Petrograd  garrison.  Kerensky  feared  the  sol- 
diers, and  with  reason.  He  propiwed  to  Cheremui- 
sov,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the  Anny  of  the 
North,  to  send  to  the  front  those  regiments  whose 
allegiance  was  doubted.  As  is  proved  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  October  25,  Cberemissov  evaded  this 
demand,  for  he  considered  the  Petrograd  garrison 
to  be  "worked  up  by  propaganda",  and  consequent- 
ly not  fit  to  be  used  for  an  imperialistic  war.  But, 
undo'  die  pressure  of  Karemsky,  who  permitted 
himself  to  be  guided  by  purely  political  motives, 
Qierenussov  issued  the  order  as  demanded. 

As  soon  as  the  General  Staff  had  given  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Soviets  at  Petrograd  the 
order  to  displace  a  portion  of  the  troops,  we  saw 
dearly,  we  the  ddM^ates  of  the  proletarian  oppo- 
dtkm,  thiU,  in  its  nnther  development,  diis  fear 
was  going  to  attain  a  capital  importance.  Rest- 
lessly expecting  the  revolution  that  was  fixed  for 


October  25,  Keroisk;  i 
Petrograd.  Tliere  w  i 
oppose  him  in  thii  i 
workers,  but  also  wit  i 
all  it  was  decided  to 
lutionary  military  co  i 
investigate  the  nulita 
e^lanation  for  the  t  i 
rison.  Thus,  side  hy 
sentative  of  die  garrif 
Soviets  cansed  tSue  cr 
eral  staff. 

The  Mensheviks  a: 
derstood  immediately 
revolution  was  being 
in  the  session  of  the 
voted  against  the  f  on 
itary  committee,  the 
— that  they  might  pli 
of  notary  or  scribe.  i 
in  prolonging  their  p 
they  now  assured  tb  i 
registering  their  own  i 

The  Congress  was  t  i 
party  whira  was  assn:  ; 
the  Congress  the  tasi  : 
garrison,  which  had 
was  mobilized  for  L 
Soviet.   The  revolutio  i 
ated  in  opposition  to  i 
formed  into  a  revolu  i 
Petrograd  Soviets.  A 
the  eyes  of  all  Petrogi  ' 
ment,  of  all  the  wor  I 
its  kind. 

During  this  time,  tht  i 
ly  discussed  in  the  par  ' 
cussion  oftm  digresc  ' 
course  of  evoits.  Nc 
tween  the  revolution  i 
transfer  of  the  garrisoi  , 
sidered  a  plot  enginee  : 
ality  the  armed  uprisin  : 
by  us,  but  it  was  prej  : 
and  even,  according  to  i 
at  least  for  Petrograd  1 ; 
and  its  position  with  i 
the  Soviets. 

Several  comrades  rei: 
idea  that  the  revolution 
dar".  They  considere: 
strictly  in  a  conspirai 
die  great  advantage  wl 
coup.  In  fact,  in  antici| 
ensky  might  cause  reinfi 
by  October  25,  might 
of  the  garrison,  etc. 

But  the  point  was  th 
a  portion  of  the  garria 
of  the  revolution  that  i 
tober  25.  The  Kerens 
fectives  of  the  Petrogra 
in  advance  as  a  continue 
ture.    Furthermore,  tht 
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tiled  the  enemy.  In  not  haTing  die  order  to  traoe- 

fer  the  troops  to  the  front  carried  out  he  largely 
increased  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  diem- 
eelves  and  still  more  assured  the  success  of  the 
revolution.  After  the  jevolution  of  October  25, 
the  Mensheviki,  and  chiefly  Martov,  often  spoke  of 
the  seiziire  of  power  1^  a  handful  of  conspirators 
bdkind  the  back  of  die  Soviets  and  the  working 
class.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  malevolent 
misrepresentation  of  the  spirit  of  an  event.  When, 
in  the  session  of  the  Soviet  sections  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Council,  the  majority  fixed  the  Congress  for 
October  25,  the  Mensheviki  said:  **You  are  fixing 
the  date  for  the  revolution."  Whm  we  refused,  by 
a  crushing  majority  furnished  by  the  Petrograd 
Soviets,  to  remove  the  ^[inicnta  from  Petrograd, 
the  Mensheviki  said:  **Tnat  is  die  b^inning  of 
armed  uprising.'*  When  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
Petrograd  Soviet  a  military  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee was  created,  the  Menweviki  declared:  **That 
is  an  instrument  for  armed  insurrection.'*  And 
when,  on  the  fixed  day,  dtanks  to  this  instrument, 
appointed  in  advance,  die  revolutum  that  had  been 
predicted  really  took  place,  the  same  Mensheviki 
complained:  **A  handful  of  conspirators  has  made 
a  revolution  behind  the  back  of  the  working  class." 
In  reality  die  worst  of  whic^  we  could  be  accused 
is  of  having  prepared,  **behind  dw  bade**  of  the 
Menshevik  onlookers,  certain  technical  details  in 
die  military  levolutiiniary  committee. 

There  Is  no  doubt  diat  the  attempt  of  a  military 
conspiracy,  made  independently  of  the  Second  Con- 
gress  of  Soviets,  would  have  brought  about  in  this 
period  only  a  confusion  of  the  progress  of  events, 
and  would  perhaps  have  broken  die  revolution  in 
spots.  The  garrison,  to  which  belonged  also  xegi- 
ments  not  politically  organized,  conudered  the  seiz- 
ure of  power  by  the  party  by  means  of  a  conspir- 
acy as  something  foreign  to  the  garrison,  and  cer- 
tain regiments  would  have  taken  it  frankly  as  a 
hostile  act,  while  the  refusal  to  leave  Petrograd  and 
the  duty  to  protect  the  Congress  of  Soviets  to 
whidi  the  power  in  the  country  was  to  belong,  be- 
came for  diese  same  regiments  an  absolutely  nat 
oral,  dear  and  necessary  thing.  Hie  omnrades  who 
oon^dered  as  a  Utopia  the  fisng  in  advance  of  die 
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date  of  die  revolndon,  simply  underestimated  our 
power  and  the  strength  of  our  political  influence 
at  Petrograd  as  compared  with  that  of  Kerensky. 

The  openly  constituted  revolutionary  military 
committee  sent  its  Commissars  to  all  detachments 
of  the  Petrograd  garrisons  and  thus  became  master 
of  the  situation  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  We 
had  before  our  eyes  the  political  diart  of  the  gar- 
rison. At  any  moment  it  was  possible  for  us  to  un- 
dertake the  necessary  groupinra  of  effectives  and 
to  secure  the  strat^c  points  in  Petrograd.  We  had 
still  only  to  eliminto  frictions  and  to  avoid  a  possi- 
ble reaction  on  the  part  of  the  more  backward 
troops,  pardcularly  the  cavalry  regiments.  We  suo 
oeeded  oeaidifully  in  diis.  In  the  meetings  whidi 
took  place  in  the  barracks  of  the  various  r^gimei^ 
OUT  watchword:  **Don*t  leave  Petrograd  before  the 
session  of  the  Sovirt  and  make  sure  by  armed  force 
of  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  met  wim  almost  unanimous  acceptance. 
In  the  conservative  Semionov  regiment,  to  whom  the 
haest  tid-bit  was  related,  the  approaching  diplo- 
matic trip  of  Skobelev  to  Paris,  in  order  to  influ- 
ence Uoyd  Grorge  and  Clemenceau,  the  madiina- 
tions  of  the  Skobelevs  and  Gotzes  not  only  pro- 
duced no  enthusiasm  but  even  suffered  a  complete 
defeat.  The  majority  voted  our  motion.  At  die 
Modem  Circus,  where  the  meeting  of  camion  dianf- 
feuTs,  who  were  c<uuidered  snpportns  of  Kerensky, 
took  place,  our  motion  was  passed  with  an  over^ 
whelming  majority.  Genera!  Paradelov  spoke  in  a 
conciliatory  and  courteous  manner.  But  his  tmr 
sive  motions  were  defaated. 

The  enemy  received  the  final  blow  in  the  heart  of 
Petrograd  in  the  Fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul.  In 
view  of  die  sentiments  of  the  garrison  of  the  f  or^ 
ress,  which  had  taken  part  to  the  last  man  in  oar 
meeting  in  the  court  of  the  fortress,  the  vice-com- 
mandant proposed,  most  amiably  "a  conference  to 
remove  the  misunderBtandix^."  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  few  days  latw  the  Knmdcy  Govemmoil^ 
the  greatest  misunderstanding  of  die  Russian  Revo- 
lution, was  removed. 

History  turned  a  page  and  took  up  the  dupter 
of  the  Soviets. 


Military 

By  LT.-COL.  a 

TN  1905,  when  the  Russian  entpire  was  ahlaie 
^  with  Ae  revolutionary  struggle  wUdi  was  the 
first  serious  ^ort  of  the  Russian  workers  and  peas* 
ans  to  overthrow  the  hated  regime,  the  dedsive  part 
in  that  struggle  was  taken  by  the  army.  It  must 
be  noted  that  at  that  time  the  Russian  armies  in 
Mandiuria,  after  a  aeries  of  reverses  brought  upon 
them  by  Japan,  repreeenled  die  solid  figure  of  about 
one  millicm  bayonete  -eoncentrated  on  the  Hsi-ping- 
kai  positions.  This  army  was  completed  mostly  by 
the  lesovists  of  advanced  years,  and  only  100,000 
young,  wdl-trained  recmits  were  taken  from  the 
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Standing-army  corps  itdiidi  sdU  remained  unmoved 
in  different  parte  of  the  entire.  Not  one  raiment 
of  the  Life  Guards  was  seat  to  die  batde  nme; 
thmr  were  retained  by  the  government  in  Petrograd 
and  Warsaw  in  case  of  emergency  for  purely  in- 
ternal services.  It  is  well-known  that  they  fully 
desorved  the  confidence  of  the  Russian  rulers. 

We  must  admit  that  in  1905  the  revolutionary 
masses  of  the  Russian  people  were  inexperioiced 
and  poorly  organised,  and  entirdly  intrusted  die 
leadmhip  oi  ue  revolutionary  movement  to  du 
so-called  intelligentsia  inho  belonged  almost  entire- 
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ly  to  the  bourgeois  or  semi-bourgeois  class.  There 
were  but  few  among  the  leaders  who  conscientious- 
ly realized  the  seriousness  of  the  coming  fight  which 
lud  to  be  waged  to  the  utmost  to  ke^  the  revolu- 
tion from  eii£ng  in  terrible  disaster.  The  import- 
ant qneation  that  in  order  to  OT»throw  the  exist- 
ing goTemment  and  seize  the  power,  the  revolu- 
tionists had  to  have  at  least  a  part  of  the  army 
on  their  side,  was  entirely  overlooked. 

It  is  true  that  some  revolutionary  organization 
existed  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Russian  army, 
but  this  movement  was  in  ita  infancy,  and  was  ab- 
•oliddy  lost  in  the  reactionary  atmosphere  whidi 
ruled  in  the  Russian  military  organization.  We 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  for  centuries  the 
Russian  officers  and  men  were  educated  according 
to  a  monstrous  system  of  lies  which  succeeded  in 
■ftniiitng  its  hei^t  of  demoralization  in  the  im- 
perial army.  Tasr^tae,  it  was  not  a  difficult  task 
at  all  for  the  Rus^an  rulers  to  set  part  of  the  work- 
ers and  peasants  in  uniform  against  the  rest  of  the 
pet^le,  to  make  dmn  lay  ha&cv  on  Uieir  own  fath- 
ers and  brothers,  and  olten  kill  the  people  of  thrar 
own  villages. 

In  those  days  there  were  not  many  men  like  those 
the  Bolsheviki  gave  to  Russia,  whose  language  these 
misfortunate  fratricides  could  understand;  and 
even  had  such  revolutionary  propagandists  hem 
preaoit  diey  would  scarcely  have  been  succesrful, 
because  the  atmosphere  for  a  general  uprising  had 
not  yet  been  created  in  Russia.  Ihe  Japanese  were 
not  permitted  by  America  and  England  to  bring 
upon  the  Russian  army  a  defeat  siznilar  to  the  one 
on  the  sea.  The  government  of  Russia  r^dized 
die  disastrous  ccmaequences  for  the  Romanov  cbnas- 
ty  in  case  sudi  a  debacle  todc  place  in  Maninuria 
nd  perhaps  even  in  Siberia,  and  hastened  to  sign 
a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  thereby  delaying  the 
coming  revolution.  By  every  means  the  Govran- 
nmt  of  the  Tsar,  in  spite  of  the  political  confusion 
AroDghont  die  country,  tried  not  to  lose  its  contn^ 
over  the  anny  and  novy^ — and  it  succeeded  in  this. 
Huu^  shattered  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  the 
period  of  the  general  strike,  when  die  whole  in- 
dustrial life  of  the  country  was  at  a  standstill, 
and  the  ways  of  communicatioit,  together  witib  the 
post  and  telegraph  snrice  were  paralyzed,  the  Cen- 
tial  Government  of  Russia  remained  in  full  control 
<rf  the  army  and  navy.  At  the  first  order  of  the 
Tur,  without  hesitation,  the  Russian  troops  moved 
ttainst  the  revolutionary  population.  It  is  remark- 
mme  how  quiddy  the  punitive  detachments  were 
organized,  and  with  what  lightning  speed  they  were 
sent  out  into  all  parts  of  Russia,  into  Siberia,  the 
Gmcasus,  and  the  Baltic  provinces,  stifling  out 
workers  and  peasants  in  their  blood. 

Led  by  such  monsters  as  Generals  Orlov,  Mellet^ 
Zakomelsky,  Rennenkampf,  Minn,  Dubassov,  Ali- 
Uumov  and  many  other  outcasts  of  die  Russian 
people,  aided  by  the  officers  who  had  sold  their 
oonor  and  conscience  to  the  crown,  these  abomin- 
able espeditions  inspired  horror  and  hate  in  the 
Rnsnan  M^ulotion,  and  hencefordi  no  compromise 
iridi  a  band  of  execntionen  of  the  upper  dosi 
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to  the  men,  revolutionary  committees  were  estah- 
liafaed  in  each  company,  squadron  and  sotniaa.  The 
meetings  took  place  eremrhers  and  in  spite  of 
tlie  drastic  meaaurea  of  me  commanding  element, 
it  was  impossible  to  stop  Uiis  movonent.  Thoae 
•uperiors  who  tried  by  means  of  iron  discipline 
and  punitive  measures  to  arrest  the  growing  dan- 
ger were  dismissed  by  the  soldier  committees,  and 
even  arrested  and  replaced  by  officers  who  inspired 
confidence  in  the  men. 

There  was  no  possibility  for  the  local  military 
authorities  to  organize  a  pimitive  campaign  in  th« 
Mandbtirian  army.  Genial  Batianov,  the  chief  of 
the  4th  Army,  tried  to  send  some  troops  with  ma- 
chine guns  against  the  mutineers,  but  nobody  would 
obey  him,  and  at  last  when  he,  together  with  some 
troopers  ordered  his  train  to  start,  threatening  to 
kill  the  engineers,  the  locomotive  ran  away  alone, 
leavii^  the  generars  train  stranded.  General  Kuro* 
patkin,  the  chief  of  the  First  Army,  kept  strict 
neutrality  and  waited^  while  the  Field  Marshall, 
General  Linevich,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  his 
staff,  showed  a  revolutionary  inclinatio;!.  The  poor 
old  man,  as  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Tsar,  had  taken 
the  manifesto  of  October  17  as  a  real  document  in 
which  the  sincere  will  of  his  monarch  was  ex- 
pressed. By  the  order  of  Gaio-al  UMTich  any 
araatic  measures  against  the  railway  atrUce  oonb 
mittee  who  were,  practically  the  only  rulers  in 
Manchuria,  were  strictly  forbidden.  He  did  not 
expose  the  meetings  of  the  soldiers,  and  as  much 
as  he  could  prot«:ted  the  officers  who  ezpreased 
their  'Revolutionary"  tendencies.  *'A  maniMsto  of 
the  Tsar  is  a  law,"  tope&ted  this  old  soldin,  **and 
whoever  is  against  it,  is  the  enemy  of  the  Tsar, 
and  my  own  enemy."  Nobody  could  contradict 
the  decision  of  thee  ommander-in-chief  and  the 
revolutionary  movement  rapidly  pn^ressed  among 
the  officers  and 

The  moat  reactionary  general  in  Manchuria  in 
those  days  was  the  Chief  of  the  Main  Rear  of  the 
Manchurian  Army,  Lieutenant-General  Nadarov. 
This  officer  had  great  power  not  only  over  the 
troops  in  his  district,  out  also  over  the  whole 
civilian  population.  His  headquarters  were  in 
Kharbin,  thidcly  populated  with  more  than  a  mil- 
lion souls.  He  certainly  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  shed  as  much  blood  as  he  pleased  had  not  Line- 
vich obstinately  repeated  his  final  dedsion. 

Meanwhile,  the  plan  of  moving  a  great  part  of 
the  MancEurian  army  on  foot  to  Sil^ria  was  be- 
ing discussed  by  the  officers  and  men.  It  waa  pro- 
jected to  reinforce  the  Siberian  local  garrison  and 
to  proclaim  Siberia  as  an  independent  republic. 
Hie  failure  of  the  Vladivostok  uprising  in  Novem- 
ber, 1905,  did  not  discourage  the  Mandburian  revo- 
lutionists, but  the  Cadeta  who  were  at  the  head  of 
the  Mandiurian  railway  strike  committee,  Mr.  Os- 
aendovsky,  the  President,  Mr.  Lepesfainsky  and  No- 
vakovsky,  categorically  refused  to  support  such  a 
project.  At  last  on  December  2,  1905,  a  great 
meeting  of'the  revolutionary  officers  took  place  in 
the  barracks  of  the  Staff  of  the  Rear  of  the  Army. 
More  than  2,000  officara  attended  this  meeting,  and 
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a  reaolution  was  passed  that  the  army  was  ready 
to  support  any  party  which  held  the  power  at  tibe 
moment.  A  imputation  of  officers  waa  sent  to  the 
Railway  Strike  Cotmnittee.  Mr.  Ossendovdcv  r^ 
oeived  the  dqtadea  and  after  consulting  with  his 
colleagues  brought  the  answer  that  mo  Russian 
revolution  had  to  be  carried  out  without  the  aup- 
port  of  the  military  forces  and  that  the  army  must 
be  k^t  out  of  politics. 

Such  an  answer  from  the  revolutionary  authori- 
ties greatly  discouraged  the  military  element  in 
Mandiuria,  but,  neveraieleas,  the  order  among  the 
men  continued.  There  was  not  <me  mutiny,  nor 
was  there  one  open  rebellion.  Hie' men  were  ready 
to  follow  those  of  their  leaders  whom  they  bad 
selected  among  dieir  superiors  and  only  awaited 
an  order  to  start  But  the  order  did  not  come. 
Already  in  November,  1905,  a  large  party  of  pri* 
soners  of  war  from  Jman  rea(£ed  Manchuria. 
These  men  were  held  in  Kharbin,  from  where  they 
had  to  proceed  to  Russia  as  soon  as  normal  rail- 
way traffic  would  be  restored.  With  the  arrival  of 
this  client  the  revolutionary  movement  in  the 
zone  of  the  Manchurian  army  became  of  a  con- 
siderably acute  character. 

It  must  be  noted  diat  there  were  about  71,000 
prisoners  in  Japan,  two-thirds  of  whom  returned 
with  militant  revolutionary  ideas,  thanks  to  won- 
derfully organized  propaganda  work  by  certain 
revolutionary  o^anizations  of  Europe  and  especial- 
ly of  America. 

On  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Isaac  Hourwich  of  New 
York,  after  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  when  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prisonras  arrived  in  Japan,  Dr. 
Nidiolas  Russell  (Sudzilovsky) ,  a  Russian  poli- 
tical emigre  and  the  former  Senator  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Republic  of  the  United  States,  was  sent  to  Kobe 
where  be  established  hts  headquarters  and  b^an 
to  publuh  in  the  Russian  language  a  magazine  un- 
der the  title  of  "Japan  and  Russia".  His  fint 
experiences  v^ien  he  tried  to  approach  the  offieen 
and  men  in  the  different  depots  were  a  complete 
failure.  Especially  in  the  office  concentration 
camp  "Hokkaido"  in  Matsuyama  (Sikoko),  the 
met  fierce  opposition  from  the  Russian  officers.  Sev- 
eral boxes  of  books  which  he  brought  to  the  Rus- 
sian prisoners  were  torn  up  by  the  latter  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  depot,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  Japanese. 

The  situation  became  so  hopeless  that  Dr.  Rus- 
sell was  ready  to  drop  his  work  entirely,  and  re- 
tire to  Honolulu.  By  chance,  however,  he  met  a 
Russian  officer,  Boris  Taguyev,"  who  expressed  hia 
sympathy  for  his  cause  and  volunteerea  to  be  the 
intermediary  between  Dr.  Russell  and  the  men.  In 
a  considerably  short  time  Lieut.  Tagueev  succeeded 
in  organizing  a  group  of  his  colleagues  who  b^an 
a  very  fruitful  work  among  the  men  in  nirnmooa 
depots,  and  later  transferred  their  infiumce  ala» 
to  other  cities  of  Japan  wh^  Russian  priaoners 
were  being  luld.  Finally,  the  circle  of  revolu- 
tionary officers  attained  considerable  importance 

*  Boris  Tuuycv  Roiutaia  Bck. 
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and  not  less  than  ^,000  men  were  rsgularty  sup- 
plied with  all  Idnds  of  literatore  which,  thanks 
to  the  efforts  <^  Dr.  Hourwich  and  his  assistant, 
Dr.  Shnpack  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  others  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Geneva,  readied  Jqian  in  abon- 
dancew  The  Russian  revolutionary  organization  in 
Japan,  in  1905,  prepared  for  Russia  thousands  of 
propagandists  because  each  of  its  members,  accord- 
ng  to  the  rule  of  the  o^^attisation,  had  to  organize 
a  revolutionary  autonomous  group  for  prc^aganda 
purposes  in  die  place  to  which  he  would  return 
after  his  military  sorices  terminated. 

It  can  be  imagined  what  happened  in  Manchuria 
when  these  people  arrived  these  with  a  tremendous 
of  iiteEatuie  which,  due  to  the  temporary 
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Resources  of  Potash  in  Soviet 


By  Dr.  Alfons  GoLDscHHmr 


IF  THE  reconciliation  of  industry  and  agricul- 
tore,  of  city  and  country,  is  to  be  achieved,  in- 
dustry most  not  (mly  ddiver  its  products  to  agri- 
cnltme,  but  agriculture  must  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  city  abo,  to  satiny  not  only  itsdf,  but  also 
the  city.  This  is  one  of  the  main  conditions  of 
dw  CQOiciliation.  Without  intensifying,  without 
fructifying  the  Russian  farm,  no  condliation  of 
dty  and  counby,  of  industry  and  agriculture,  will 
be  poarible.  1%^  is  self -evidaiL 

llie  soil  cannot  travel,  cannot  be  transplanted. 
Bat  the  product  of  the  soil  can  be  transplanted, 
can  be  shifted  into  the  country,  can  be  transported 
over  the  country.  The  wealth  of  the  soil,  synony- 
mous with  an  awakening  of  the  soil,  may  be 
dbifled.  The  teaching  of  wealth,  the  fructifying 
eun^le  may  travd.  If  the  fructifying  example 
does  travel,  agricnknra  is  traveling.  It  is  trans- 
formed, it  becomes  a  collective  agriculture.  Hie 
scattered  agriculture,  the  primitive  and  cut  up  form 
(tf  agriculture,  ceases.  Lai^e  scale  agriculture  be- 
gins. The  centralisation  of  the  soil  b^^;  the 
new  agricultural  geography  begins,  the  new  cnltiva- 
tkm,  the  new  form  of  administration  is  adapted 
more  dian  before  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  par- 
ticnlarly  to  the  needs  of  die  dty.  The  regulation 
becomes  an  entirely  different  one.  Urns  the  awak- 
cnii^  of  the  wealth  of  the  land  does  not  only  mean 
coUectirism  in  ^riculture,  but  also  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  agricultural  goods  to  the  whole 
people^  Tliis  is  no  longer  a  problem  of  political 
edncatioo,  a  problem  of  dictatorship ;  it  is  rather 
a  technical  and  chemical  problem,  while  political 
socialism  is  a  means  of  solving  tlie  technical  and 
chemical  problem,  a  means  of  liberating  the  pro- 
letariat, a  means  of  eliminating  classes,  which 
would  be  stupid  if  it  would  not  make  use  of  all 
technical  possibilities.  The  agricultural  theses  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  Russia  prove  that  the  Bol- 
abeviki  have  grasped  this  problem.  They  seek  not 
enly  to  tnuu^nm  agriculture  in  an  admmistrative- 
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one  on  the  subject  of  < 

The  war  cut  Russii 
potash  from  Germany, 
somewhat  more  than 
(potash  salts,  potash  i 
foreign  countries,  pai 
Owing  to  the  war,  this 
off.  Agriculture  and  t 
of  potash  were  hard  pi 
has  not  received  any 
from  what  it  has  produ 
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much  of  that  Rosua  sought  to  supply  its  Allies 
with  potash,  but  only  in  very  small  quanties.  The 
estimates  of  the  total  consumption  of  this  potash 
vary. 

Potash  is  needed  in  Russia  by  the  glass  industry, 
the  soap  industry,  the  leather  industry,  the  phar- 
maceutical inchuAry,  and  a  number  of  other  in- 
dustries. 

Agriculture  requires  mormons  quantities  of 
potash  salts.  If  the  total  amount  used  should  be 
increased  only  ten-fold  in  the  next  few  years,  the 
demand  would  amount  to  at  least  10,000,000 
poods.  Together  with  the  industrial  need  of  potash, 
uw  amount  required  would  be  at  leart  13,000,000 
poods. 

He  isolation  of  Russia  from  its  potash  supply, 
produced  by  the  way,  as  was  the  case  in  oth^  coun- 
tries, a  very,  great  search  for  home  resources  of 
potash.  But  during  the  war  this  seardi  was  prac' 
tically  without  result,  for  even  though  isolated 
dq>08it8  were  found,  they  were  not  energetically 
exploited. 

Durii^  the  war  Germany  maintained  its  potash 
monopoly,  although  all  over  the  world  a  zealous 
search  for  potash  had  been  undertaken.  England 
discovered  such  d^osits  in  India  and  New  Zealand, 
but  they  were  insignificant  and  their  exploitation 
not  profitable.  America  soi^jfat  to  obtam  potash 
salts  from  all  sorts  of  minerals.  In  Spain  also  a 
few  deposits  were  found,  not  to  mention  Peru, 
Abyssinia.  But  all  these  deposits  were  liliputian 
in  size  compared  with  the  German  deposits. 

Ihe  hunger  for  pota^  foimd  its  expression  at 
Vwsailles,  when  the  peace  conditimia  hound  Ger- 
many to  deliver  potash. 

For  a  long  time  in  Russia  a  fertilizer  containii^ 

Sotash  has  oeen  derived  from  the  ashes  of  sun 
owers,  weeds,  rye  stubble,  oat  stubble,  buckwheat 
stubble.  In  the  Kuban,  in  the  northern  Caucasus, 
in  the  Province  of  Saratov,  in  the  Provinces 
of  Perm,  Kazan,  Samara,  Penza,  Tambov,  Simbirsk, 
potash  was  obtained — much  is  still  obtained  from 
wood,  from  plants,  from  roots.  Also  from  the  rem- 
nants of  the  sugar  heat  industry,  of  the  distilliiw 
industry,  from  vermuth.  But  all  diis  was  not  su^ 
ficient  and  is  not  sufficient.  The  obtaining  of  potash 
from  the  sun  flowers  furthermore  d^troys  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil.  It  is  an  extremely  damag- 
ing form  of  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

At  present  Russia  is  poorer  in  fertilizer  than 
ever  before  and  it  is  high  time  that  dte  production 
of  these  materials  should  be  again  taken  up,  organ- 
ized, accelerated,  and  agriculture  thus  made  as  inde- 
pendmt  as  possible  of  foreign  fertilizers.  For  for- 
eign countries  also,  particularly  in  western  Europe, 
are  lacking  fertilizers,  for  reasons  that  need  not 
be  explained.  The  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Econon^  tried  to  get  tne  peasants  to  collect  wood 
ashes.  But  Uie  Council  was  not  suocesrful  in  mak- 
ing them  believe  that  the  wood  ashes  would  have 
a  fertilizing  value  and  the  attempt  failed.  The 
blockade  of  Russia  made  it  impossible  to  obtain 
Dotash  by  evaporating  sea  water,  at  least  to  regu- 
late tndi  an  industry  in  a  latiafactory  manner.  It 


had  been  planned,  under  the  simulation  of  dw 
success  of  France  and  America  (exploitations  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  and  in  San  Francisco)  to 
obtain  potash  from  sea  water.  Everything  was  at- 
tempted, but  the  thing  was  practically  useless,  for 
only  amall  quantities  were  thus  obtained.  At  once 
laboratory  tests  were  made  for  obtaining  potash 
from  various  minerals.  But  all  audi  attempts  have 
been  on  a  very  small  scale. 

There  are  in  Russia  hundreds  of  similar  possi- 
bilities for  obtaining  potash,  possibilities  of  obtain- 
ing nitrates,  but  thne  are  not  directly  tangible  situ- 
ations, and  what  we  need  is  things  that  can  be  of 
immediate  use. 

Nevertheless  Russia  will  within  a  reasonable 
period  have  enormous  quantities  of  potash.  For 
such  quantities  are  at  hand.  They  are  ready  to 
be  utilized.  They  lie  at  a  sli^  depth,  they  need 
only  to  be  seized  and  taken  out. 

"Diat  portion  of  Russia  that  was  once  covered  by 
the  sea  in  the  so-called  Permian  period,  hu  a 
sublayer  of  salt,  of  potadu  It  is  an  enormous  re- 
gion in  the  east  and  northeastern  part  of  Russia. 
Already  for  a  long  time  common  s^t  has  been  ob- 
tained in  these  r^ons,  sporadically,  without  any 
system.  For  instance,  in  the  Province  of  Vologda, 
particularly,  however,  in  the  vidnity  of  Soliluumsk 
and  in  the  province  of  Perm. 

In  these  places  20,000,000  poods  of  common  salt 
have  heea  taken  out  and  are  taken  out  every  year, 
and  cooked,  a  proof  of  enormous  quantities  of 
salts  and  potashes  available.  These  potash  salts  were 
formerly  thrown  away,  as  at  Stassfurt,  thrown  into 
the  river  Kama.  They  lie  over  the  rock  salt  de- 
posited at  a  depth  of  about  800  feet  in  the  Prov- 
mces  of  Perm,  Viatka,  North  Dvina  and  South  Urala 
I  heard  speak  of  a  depth  of  250  feet. 

In  their  need  for  salt,  Russia  has  thus  far  been 
looking  for  common  salt  and  ignoring  potashes. 
But  now  the  latter  are  receiving  attention  and  a 
great  opening  up  of  the  entire  r^ion  all  the  way 
from  Cherdin  and  Solikamsk  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
in  other  words,  over  a  distance  of  more  than  1,500 
versts  the  presence  of  potash  salts  has  been  ascer- 
tained. In  addition  there  are  such  deposits  in  the 
Province  of  Vologda,  Samara  (in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Novo-Ussotsk)  and  in  other  r^ons  also. 
Many  potash  deposits  are  so  easily  reat^ed  that  it 
is  really  only  necessary  to  scrape  the  surface. 

There  are  a  number  of  deserted  mines  which  are 
still  usable  and  which  it  is  now  planned  to  exploit. 
Kurakov  calculates  the  annual  production  of  the 
Solikomsk  r^on  at  2  to  4  million  poods  of 
potash.  I  was  told  Uiey  were  good  salts,  contain- 
ing as  mudi  as  98  per  cent  of  KzCOs. 

The  advance  of  Kolchak  had  disturbed  the  at- 
tempts to  prospect  and  carry  on  mining.  Now, 
however,  it  was  pmible  to  go  about  the  task  of 
getting  diese  enormous  quantUiea  of  potaah  from 
the  Russian  soil  undisturoed.  They  will  be  taken 
out,  if  not  today  then  tomorrow. 

Already  during  the  war,  America  showed  a 
aire  to  exploit  dime  Russian  resourccf.  An  Amer^ 
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cm  compmy  was  willing  to  pay  $4,000,000  for  dw 
camloitation  of  the  Solikamu  r^on. 

Russia  needs  forrign  aid  in  winning  its  potassium 
treasures.  We  must  not  be  petty.  We  must  not 
be  guided  by  shabby  considerations  of  profit.  We 
must  perform  a  work  of  socialist  solidarity.  The 
must  be  gotten  out  of  the  Russian  soil. 
Russian  agricuUure^  must  be  drenched  in 
potash.  Russia's  treasures  will  be  our  treasures 
loo.  We  have  the  engineers,  potash  miners,  the 
potash  chemists.  Send  to  Russia  as  many  as  you 
can  spare  of  than;  you  will  not  regret  it 

Do  not  think  of  world  power  competition.  Be 
far-sighted,  help  in  the  task  of  opening  up  Europe's 
sources  of  nutrition.  You  will  then  be  doing  a 
real  work  in  the  fraternity  of  nations.  You  will  be 
helping  to  feed  Europe,  hungering  Europe,  de- 
crepit Europe,  limping,  anemic,  ^lineless  Europe^ 
made  bloodless  by  the  war. 

But  Russian  agriculture  will  be  raised  on  wings 
(rf  potash.   The  peasant  will  obtain  this  rich  food 


for  his  plants  direct  fran  the  potash  mines,  the 
Tillage  Soviets  will  distribute  it  according  to  a 
plan.  Then  will  be  first  a  small  concentric  inten- 
sive exploitation  around  the  mouths  of  the  pits. 
This  exploitation  will  draw  larger  concentric  cir- 
cles, taking  in  more  and  more  area.  The  potash, 
together  with  the  artificial  nitrates,  together  with 
artificial  irrigation,  with  eledric  current,  <fewn  to 
dw  smallest  motors  will  bring  about  a  collectivi- 
zation of  agriculture  almost  antomatia  The  time 
devoted  to  agricultural  labor  will  be  reduced,  fruit- 
fulness  of  soil  will  nevertheless  be  increased. 
We  shall  have  a  favorable  apparatus.  Hien,  when 
this  new  regulation  of  affairs,  after  die  success  of 
this  example,  moving  from  place  to  place,  the  self- 
i^ess  of  the  peasants  will  also  duappear,  their 
adherence  to  die  soil,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  private 
property.  There  will  be  a  collectivistic  attachment 
to  the  soil,  a  new  feeling  of  property,  a  feeling  of 
collective  ownership,  a  Communistic  feeling  ctf 
ownership.  This  can  and  must  be  realised. 


Three  of  WrangePs  Supporters 


By  Moses  Katz 


TWd  Fonner  Soebliits— Ineilliig  PogrMu, 
Tlw  Othar  Poneeotiiii  the  Jem— A  Jewidi  Sap* 
pmter  of  Geneial  Tnngd. 

npHE  ferocity  of  the  Russian  counter-revoiution- 
ariet  is  indicated  in  the  following,  taken  from 
die  last  number     die  Paris  Svobodnaya  Mysli 

'*Somt  time  ago,  tfarou|^ont  Crimea  prodama- 
tuaa  signed  by  Russian  Priests*  were  posted,  call- 
ing upon  the  Christian  population  to  wipe  out,  root 
and  ^1,  exterminate,  all  the  Jews,  because  all  Jews 
wen  Bolsheviks,  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  de- 
stroyers of  *Holy  Russia*.  Tliese  posters  remained 
on  the  walls  a  long  time,  and  petitions  to  Wrangel 
from  the  Jewish  communities,  and  even  from  Jews 
lAo  were  holding  <^&ce  under  his  govwnment,  vcn 
ineffectual.  At  last  Wrangel's  ambassador  in 
Paris,  Maklakov,  also  forwarded  a  request  that 
die  proclamations.be  removed,  as  they  created  an 
unfavorable  impression  abroad,  and  might  inter- 
frn  with  Wrangers  prospective  Paris  loan.  Only 
then  were  the  proclamations  removed.** 

Bat  that  is  not  all.  The  most  t«rrible  feature 
onJy  appears  further: 

'^Uter  the  proclamations  were  removed,  the  Rus- 
sian priests  b^an  to  read  and  interpret  them  to 
dieir  congregations  at  every  holy  service.  When 
the  Sebastopol  Jewish  community  again  protested 
to  Wraiwel,  he  explained  that  be  could  do  nothing, 
because  he  did  not  dare  to  interfere  hi  the  affairs 
of  the  Russian  Church.  He  advised  them  to  send 
dieir  petitions  to  the  Archbishop  of  Crimea,  ^Father' 
Bulgakov.  But  when  they  commtmicated  their  pro- 
test to  Bulgakov  he  simply  replied — 'How  can  I 
forbid  the  reading  of  die  proclamations  in  the 
dmrches,  when  it  was  I  who  composed  them  and 
mderad  the  priesia  to  read  md  explain  diem  to 
pions  ChrisdaMr  ** 


But  who  is  Bulgakov?  Do  you  think,  perhaps, 
that  he  is  some  terrible  Czarist  pnest,  a  member 
of  the  former  *'Union  of  Russian  People"?  No. 
**Fadier**  Bulgakov  is  none  other  thm  he  who  was 
onoe  famous  as  Professor  Bulgakov,  an  economist 
and  a  philosopho-,  who,  not  so  long  ago  played  a 
gre^  part  in  the  Russian  radical  and  liberal  move- 
ments. Up  to  the  year  1904  he  was  one  of  the 
group  who,  together  with  the  former  Social-Demo- 
crat, Struve  (for  a  time  one  of  WrangePs  foreign 
ministers),  declared  war  on  Marxism  in  the  name 
of  idealistic  philosophy.  Up  to  the  year  1913  he 
was  a  well-lmown  writer  and  leader  of  the  boui^ 
geoia-liberal  party,  the  **cadeto**.  In  1914  he  he> 
came  a  priest,  **from  convictim**.  Now  he  is  an 
Archbishop  in  Wrangel's  former  Crimean  govern- 
ment, and  writes  appeals  to  exterminate  all  Jews 
— also  from  conviction  .  .  . 

This  terrible  transformation  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  know  What  role  Bulgakov  played 
not  so  long  ago,  not  ten  years  back  in  all,  in  the 
hiMory  of  the  idealistic  striving  of  the  Russian 
intelligentsia. 

And  at  the  same  time  one  finds  a  Jew  also,  a 
Zionist,  in  fact,  D.  Pasmanick,  (in  Petrograd  they 
once  changed  his  name  to  Paskudnick)  who  writes 
in  Burtsev*a  Obshcheye  Dyeloi 

**Polish  events  have  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  Bol- 
^evism,  but  it  is  after  all  not  a  fatol  blow.  Only 
an  All-Russian  force,  well-organized  and  wisely 
directed  could  deal  such  a  blow.  This  task  fell 
to  the  lot  of  General  Wrangel. 

"When  Wrangel  first  appeared  on  the  scpne  and 
the  editors  of  Obshcheye  Dyelo  came  out  boldly  and 
absolutely  for  Wrangel,  our  newspaper  was  alcme. 
Everybody,  even  those  who  diared  our  views,  ap- 
proadied  with  a  litde  terror  the  question  of  sup- 
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parting  Wrangel;  diey  looked  about  them  on  all 
■ides,  and  banly  countenanced  even  the  thought 
tkit  one  could  support  him  'only  just  so  far  as  his 
gaarantees  would  warrant*  We  took  another 
course.  Because  we  saw  no  other  way  to  save  Rus- 
sia and  because  we  believed  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
people  upon  whom  fell  the  great  responsibility  for 
the  fate  of  Russia  ..." 

D.  Pasmanick  at  that  time  believed  in  Wrangel's 
wisdom  and  still  believes  in  it  now,  despite  Bul- 
gakov's appeal  .  .  . 

And  tlus  is  what  we  find  in  another  Russian 
newspaper  published  in  Paris: 

**The  former  Social-Democratic  deputee  in  the 
Second  Russian  Duma,  Gr^ory  Alexinsky  (who  at 
the  time  of  the  world  war  and  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion was  already  so  disgraced  that  he  was  not  even 
admitted  to  the  meetings  of  the  recent  congress  of 
the  Second  International)  has  issued  an  album  of 
photographs  of  murdered  and  mangled  victims,  as 
evidence  of  'Bolshevik  atrocities'.  The  photographs 
show  ears  and  noses  cut  off,  mangled  heeds,  hands 
and  feet  devoured  by  dogs  .  .  .  Alexinsky  ex- 
plained that  these  were  all  photographs  of  victims 
of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  that  he  triea  to  have  them 
printed  as  sodb  in  the  Frendi  journal,  VlUustnt' 
tion.  But  even  the  editor  of  this  chauvinist  journal 
refused  to  publish  them,  declaring  that  be  would 
gladly  do  so  if  Alexinsky  furnished  him  with  the 
wast  proof  that  they  were  really  Bolshevik  atro- 
cities. Now  Alexinski  himself  (at  whose  expense?) 
hat  published  these  photographs  with  an  «q>lan«- 
tlon  that  thn  disdoaed  facta  which  the  Socialist 
committees  that  Yooently  visited  Russia  want  to 
conceal. 

"And  what  happens?  Those  who  have  seen  the 
album  declare  positively  that  they  are  Jewish  vic- 
tims of  the  pOCToms  perpetrated  by  Petlura*s  fol- 
lowers and  the  Poles.  (This  fact  has,  incidentally, 
been  already  mentioned  in  Forward.)  Alexinsky 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  ot  it,  and  yet  ,  .  . 

So  deep  is  the  abyss  into  which  the  "former 
people'*  of  old  Russia  have  now  fallen!  Alexinsky, 
kuprin,  Burtsev,  Pasmanick,  SavinkoT,  and  Antsi- 
ferOT  are  not  the  only  ones  there. 

But  let  us  look  fur&er  into  the  abyss. 

Not  everybody  suffocates  there.  Several  still 
manage  to  live  a  "grand  life**.  Svobodnaya  Mysl 
comments  upon  this  with  sorrow: 

"Not  only  French  society,  but  even  the  French 
(^vemment  is  banning  to  show  more  and  more 
its  displeasure  at  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  many 
Russians  who  succeeded  in  fleeing  from  Sovdepia 
(so  the  "former  people"  call  Soviet  Russia)  i^th 
a  sum  of  money,  and  who  are  living  tibere  a  life 
which  robs  the  Russians  of  the  sympathy  which 
they  need  so  much  in  a  foreign  country,  and  often 
theyonly  disgrace  the  Russian  name. 

^TPho  haunt  the  Paris  night  restaurants?  Who 
swim  in  seas  of  champagne?  Who  flood  all  the 
most  expensive  restaurants?  Who  excite  the  peo- 
ple with  their  expensive  clothes,  and  by  >m««hi«g 
glassware  and  mirrors? 
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"Go  into  any  night  restaurant  at  all,  you  will  be 
told  how  these  fine  guests  break  the  glassware  and 
mirrors. 

"Go  into  any  card  club,  you  will  see  who  play 
for  the  largest  stakes  and  lose  hundreds  and  thon- 
sands  in  one  night  with  a  light  heart — they  are 
mostly  Russians. 

"French  society  is  being  given  a  strange  impres- 
uon:  are  these  then  the  Russians  whom  the  Bol- 
sheviks have  robbed,  who  sedc  abroad  a  refuge 
from  the  Bolshevik  terror?** 

And  at  the  same  time  we  hear  stories  of  the  most 
terrible  want: 

The  Berlin  newspaper,  Russki  Emigrant^  writes: 

"The  situation  of  Russian  refugees  is  becoming 
constantly  worse.  A  year  ago  the  governments  and 
aociety  and  private  organizations  still  helped  the 
Russian  emwrants  a  little;  if  in  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries they  still  odhange  Russian  money  at  preferred 
rates,  and  in  France  they  give  a  little  support — this 
charity  has  now  ceased  altogether,  llie  Russian 
*story'  is  being  draped  out  too  long,  the  foreign 
governments  are  hesitating  more  and  more  in  their 
seardi  for  a  key  to  the  situation,  and  appear  to 
he  less  interested  in  the  conditicm  of  die  Russian 
emigrants,  who  have  found  among  them  a  tenqto- 
rary  refuge.'* 

And  the  result  is  this: 

In  Constantinople  there  were  registered  2,655 
Russian  women  who  are  openly  prostitutes.  Ami 
dionsands  sell  themsdves  unofficiuly.  Amoi^  dum 
are  wives  of  f onaer  generals,  ofioers,  bonkers,  man- 
ufactums,  and  others  who  "saved  dwmidves  frtHD 
terror** — from  Soviet  Russia. 

In  Czecho-Slovakia  many  former  Russian  gen- 
erals and  princes  have  organized  themselves  into  a 
"cabaret  tneatre**  which  travels  about  and  gives 
performances.  And  their  director  is  .  .  .  the 
former  president  of  the  last  Russian  Duma,  Ro> 
dzianko. 

In  Poland  gronps  of  former  Russian  oficers  or- 
ganized themselves  into  artels  to  d^  peat  (a  Idnd 

of  fuel)  from  the  swamps.  For  ten  hours*  work 
they  were  given  two  meals  a  day  and  sleeping  quar- 
ters. When  the  Bolsheviks  were  at  the  Polish  fron- 
tiers, the  Polish  Government  released  from  the 
camps  the  Russian  ofBcers  of  Genial  Bredan*s 
army,  who  were  held  there,  and  proposed  to  them 
that  they  oiter  die  Polish  army  or  Balakhovidi's 
army.  But  the  officers  had  had  such  a  pleasant 
life  in  the  Polish  camps,  where  the  Polish  soldiers 
used  to  maltreat  them  day  in  and  day  out,  that 
they  thanked  them  and  fled  to  other  lands.  la 
Japan  the  former  Russian  officers  die  of  hunger. 
The  same  in  China.  The  same  in  Germany.  Hie 
same  in  Egypt  Only  in  Serbia  the  Serbian  Gov- 
ernment supports  them  with  a  little  charity,  and  ia 
Paris  many  of  them  live  grandly  on  the  loan  of 
100  million  francs  which  the  French  bankers  made 
to  General  Wrangel  on  his  notes. 

Hie  few  Russian  capitalists  who  are  in  Paris  an 
also  not  unprosperous.  Htey  sell — themselves, 
their  hopes,  and  Rusna.  The  Crimean  newspapers 
complain  that  they  have  sold  to  Frendi  copitalislB 
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tke  last  few  Ruisiaa  trade  ihips  which  were  still  in 
iIm  Crimea.  Hie  Riiiaian  newspapers  in  Paris  re* 
Mrt  that  a  group  <rf  Frradi  bankers  have  boiight 
from  the  Russian  sugar  manufacturers  who  are  in 
P«m  the  great  sugar  refineries  of  Babushldn,  Q>unt 
Bobrinaki,  prince  Radzivrill,  Count  Branitsld, 
Prince  Dolgorukov,  and  Duke  Mecklenbui^-Schwer- 
iuki,  which  are  in  the  Ukraine.  This  is  indeed  to 
count  unhatched  chickens  and  buy  the  akin  of  a 
boar  which  has  not  yet  been  captured. 

But  the  "Russians**  abroad  hare  their  greatest 
trouble  with  ...  the  rig^  of  domicile.  At  last 
Aef  also  are  beii^  given  a  taste  of  the  "Jewish" 
medicine.  They  are  wanted  nowhere,  they  are  al- 
ways being  asked  to  depart.  Warsaw  ordered  all 
Rusaaans  to  leave  within  a  period  of  24  hours.  The 
same  in  Riga.  And  in  Czecho-Slovalda.  In  Italy 
they  are  not  admitted,  in  Egypt  they  are  held  as 
"gaesls  of  the  British  Govenmient'*  in  a  "concentra- 
tioo  aanp**  in  the  desert,  where  Turkiab  priscmeTs 
were  formerly  confined.  The  well-known  Russian 
publicist,  Alexander  Yablcmsky,  who  is  also  there, 
cenmlains; 

**wliy  must  I  sit  here  while  Trotsky  can  spead 
Us  time  at  a  nice  writing  table  in  a  warm  room. 
Where  is  Ae  joatioe  of  it?**  .  .  .  The  Rustian 
dtueitt  in  Botnm  (in  the  Caacaans)  who  want  to 
go  to  Crimea  muat  get  a  Tia6  fnmi ...  the  Fxendi 
cooaiil,  and  the  Uwnble  is  he  does  not  give 
avr  via^s  .  .  .** 

The  Paris  Svobodnaya  Mysl  printed  an  interes^ 
ing  little  cartoon  which  expresses  well  the  posi- 
tian  of  the  Russian  rrfugees. 

Bstwecu  four  frtmtier  posts  which  are  endrded 
wiA  a  rope  nts  a  stont  Ibissian  bon^sds  m  a 
6iU  valise;.  He  cannot  depart  Near  eadi  post 
atnds  a  soldier  with  a  rifle:  a  Frendunan,  a  Bri- 
tUwr,  an  Italian,  and  a  German  or  a  Pole.  And  on 
every  post  is  wrxtten:  **No  vis^s  given  out**  Hie 
poor  fellow  sits  between  the  f rontiors  and  does  not 
know  where  to  go  .  .  . 

And  in  the  Berlin  Ruman  Em^^naU  a  certain 
Leri  mites  •  Ismeat  enlhled  "Em^rant  life**. 

As  a  flock  dut  b  Mattered, 
HmmftiUy  we  hang  oar  heads, 
Sadly  we  wmder  aboat  Belgrade, 
AaA  gathsr  totetber  on  Lcdukm  Iduid. 

life  drags  on  without  hope,  withoat  faith. 
We  Ihw  cm  days  in  a  daric  hole, 
Wem  oBt  alraadr  are  hopes  and  dotheSi 
Aad  eaqitr— bodi  heart  and  pone  .  .  . 

OficcTS,  teaeheia,  physicians, 
Wear  out  the  door-steps  of  offices^ 
Force  themselves  into  ccnninittees. 
And  enrae  their  days  and  years, 

Seddng  positions,  something  to  earn, 
Bther  for  self  or  wife  and  sister. 
Bat  foragn  lands  care  not  for  strangcn, 
AaA  Bocfc  tbair  tsars  .  .  . 

Cnuballj  nenfes  become  hard. 
The  bitter  insah  gnaws  at  the  heart, 
Ike  dried  cms  slicks  In  the  thnwt, 
Tksy  evss  ibilr  days  and  yaaia. 


Oh.  you  to  hi 
Yon  deril  idl 
Shaw  me  a  d 
Where  no  Rni 

He  groans  in 
He  laments  ai^ 
Where  he  bm 
Gives  him  coll 

How  many  tea 
By  our  wife  is 
now  many  teai 

When  she  selli 

I 

And  the  frontii 
Ah,  Europe,  hoj 

Peace!  Heap  i 
And  among  ind 
In  Lemnos,  in  1 
Pray  for  holy  l| 

AI^  bdored,  axl 
Arise,  see  what 
The  day  win  yak 
One  day  xetnmi 

And  meanwhile. 
Let  OS  suffer,  bf 

Urns  is  exile  now 
ravohitionariea  abro 
on  foreign  shores  1 
Ion**,  hoping  that 
can  avenge  Uiemseli 
**revenge**  diey  plai 
notice  in  Burtoev*8  i 

**11ie  govenmwiit  [ 
very  cMtured  one,  i 
njiiAvtf,  did  not  un  I 
war;  civil  war  has  i 
the  moral  and  mil  I 
parties.  For  tiuA  i  i 
enony  and  discipli  i 
necessary  conditioiu  : 

"Truly,  civil  wa 
continae  (?)  thetei  i 
whidi  cannot  be  <  : 
merciful  feelings  a  i 
have  declared  a  i 
foundatifnis  of  aot  i 
self  .  . 

And  if  Burtsev  ii  i 
expect  of  Wrangel  : 
lutionaries  vdio  wer  i 
tora  of  pogrtnns?  . 


Sovi 


will  continue  publ 
in  oMwer  to  men 
ctnae  to  send  as 
apprtdiou  MonuU 
ihotiU  be  mode  pi 


"S(  I 
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Russian  Frightfulness 

By  George  Bernard  Shaw 

\0n  January  29,  1920,  George  Bernard  Shaw  delivered  a  lecture  at  Kingsway  Hall^  in  Londvnt 

which  ivas  announced  and  later  printed  under  the  title  "Socialism  and  the  Labor  Party"  We  are 
presenting  to  our  readers  only  so  much  of  Mr.  Shaw's  lecture,  taken  from  the  printed  version,  at 
deals  with  Soviet  Russia  and  the  eittitude  of  Great  Britain  to  that  country.  Much  matter  concerning 
the  British  Labor  Party  and  other  institutions  in  England  has  therefore  had  to  be  omitted.] 


'T^HE  Russians  seem  to  very  thoroughly  appre- 
^  ciate  the  practical  lessons  of  history  that  we 
learned  from  the  early  racperiences  of  me  robber 
class.  The  Russian  soldier  did  a  very  eccentric 
thing.  He  went  on  fighting  for  a  long  time;  he  was 
made  very  uncomfortable;  then  he  had  a  curious 
idea,  he  suddenly  stopped  fighting,  went  home,  and 
seized  the  land  of  the  country.  That  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  robber  class  in  other  countries 
was  the  first  great  atrocity.  It  may  have  been  an 
atrocity  but  it  was  a  jolly  practical  atrocity,  and 
when  they  began  to  organize,  they  started  on  the 
idea  whidi  I  suggested,  that  they  were  going  to 
organize  the  industry  of  the  people  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  that  they  were  going  to  extirpate 
idlers,  and  democracy  stood  in  die  way.  There  is 
only  one  really  interesting  statesman  in  Europe  at 
the  present  time  and  his  name  u  Nidiolas  Lenin. 
Nicholas  Loiin  had  a  tremendous  controversy  cm 
the  subject  of  ^emoracy  with  a  German  Soiua!- 
Democrat,  Karl  Kautsky.  Kautsky  said  all  the 
usual  things  which  Socialists  have  be^  saying, 
which  I  have  said  all  my  life,  the  thing  must  rest 
on  the  will  of  the  people.  You  have  no  right  to 
introduce  Socialism  until  you  get  a  vote,  until  you 
get  majorities  throughout  all  the  constituencies  in 
favor  of  Socialism.  I  have  alwB3rs  said  that  my 
reason  at  bottom  has  been  this,  diat  I  knew  per- 
fectly well  as  long  as  I  waited  for  that  I  would 
never  be  asked  to  do  anything  but  talk.  I  have 
talked  all  my  life  and  I  have  managed  to  g^  be- 
yond the  age  of  sixty  without  ever  faavii^  been 
called  on  to  do  anytmng  really  dangerous  or  im- 
portant Accordingly,  I  intend  to  go  on  talking  in 
that  way,  but  Lenin  did  not  see  that.  Lenin  en- 
tirely agreed  with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  on  the 
subject  and  with  the  robber  class.  Lenin  said, 
these  things  are  not  done  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  making  a  vote,  they  are  done  by  an  ener- 

Setic  minority  which  has  got  a  conviction  and  is 
etermined  to  go  on  carrying  out  that  conviction 
until  it  is  stopped.  That  is  precisely  what  our 
upper  class  did,  what  they  are  doing,  and  have  al- 
ways done.  It  is  the  practical  thing  to  do.  There 
is  no  use  in  waiting  until  the  mass  of  the  people 
throughout  the  country,  who  know  a  little  about 
football  and  very  much  less  about  politics,  whose 
business  is  not  politics  and  you  cannot  move  them 
in  tbe  matter  at  all,  there  is  no  use  in  waUing  to 
get  the  majority  of  votes  from  them  with  all  the 
powers  of  Uie  press  and  newspapers  bemusing  and 
bewildering  and  bedevilling  them  with  all  sorts  of 
nonsense.  fTe  Socialists  when  we  are  a  little  com- 
fortabU  are  perfectly  willing  to  wait,  but  the  peo- 


ple who  really  want  to  have  something  done,  like 
Lenin,  do  not  tpait.  When  L^in  saw  a  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  muddling  about  doing  nothing  he 
did  not  wait  but  went  ahead  and  like  onr  govern- 
ing  class  there  was  no  nons^ise  about  demoracy; 
he  organized  the  thing  in  such  a  shape  that  it  would 
work.  He  got  his  combination  of  Soviets,  a  certain 
method  of  indirect  election  which  was  not  at  all 
what  we  call  a  democratic  method  of  election  be- 
cause it  was  very  indirect,  It  was  doubly  and  triply 
indirect,  but  susc^tible  of  being  managed  in  such 
a  way  that  Lenin  got  working  with  him  the  sort  of 
men  he  wanted  to  agree  with  him,  which  is  precise- 
ly how  our  governing  classes  work  elections  in 
this  country,  and  there  was  no  nonsense  about  toler- 
ation at  all.  He  believed  in  Socialism,  in  organiz- 
ing the  proletariat.  Those  were  his  ideals  and  he 
put  it  down  as  a  minimum  of  social  morality:  We 
are  not  going  to  have  any  more  idling  or  unproduc- 
tiveness; we  do  not  allow  liberty  of  jj pinion  wi^ 
regard  to  that;  if  you  have  any  doubts  about  that 
we  regard  you  as  a  dishonest  person  and  we  shoot 
you.  They  shot  him;  he  has  several  bullets  in  his 
body;  that  will  show  he  was  educating  them  prac- 
tically. But  he  realized  when  it  came  to  the  point 
that  as  between  the  people  who  believe  in  a  great 
system  of  what  is  practically  the  robbery  of  the 
poor,  and  the  people  who  believe  in  another  sys- 
tem, an  intelligent  minority,  they  have  simply  to 
fight  it  out  with  what  forces  they  have  at  their  com- 
mand. Of  course,  the  very  first  thing  he  had  to 
institute  was  what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  held  up  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  his  bladkest  atrocity,  and 
as  was  felt  in  the  House  of  Commons  really  to  be 
his  blackest  atrocity,  and  it  is  felt  I  think  by  every 
respectable  man  to  be  his  blackest  atrocity,  he  in- 
troduced compulsory  labor.  He  actually  said  every 
man  must  work  or  he  will  starve.  He  had  not 
much  food  to  give  the  people  who  did  work,  thanks 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  starve  them  out; 
you  do  not  get  much  to  eat  in  Russia,  but  at  any 
rate  what  there  was  going  he  gave.  Only  if  people 
would  not  work  they  did  not  get  any  tickets,  and 
they  got  on  as  best  they  could,  they  lived  on  their 
own  fat.  That  was  the  great  atrocity.  He  was  after 
all  carrying  out  compulsory  labor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  system  of  society.  He  was  carrying  out  the 
ideas  of  the  upjper  classes  in  this  country  who  are 
also  in  favor  of  compulsory  labor.  Only  they  find 
the  threat  of  starvation  is  sufficient  to  do  the  com- 
pulsion in  this  comitry,  except  on  themselves.  Lenin 
was  logical;  he  brought  in  a  method  of  compul- 
sory labor  from  which  nobody  could  get  utterly 
exonpt.   We  have  a  system  of  compulsory  labor 
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in  this  country  which  applies  to  everybody  except 
people  with  a  considerable  amount  of  property. 
TTbey  can  escape  from  it  because  they  cannot  be 
starved  out.  Under  Lenin's  system  you  do  get 
starved  out. 

Lenin  did  something  else  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  thing.    Supposing  the  Bolshevik 
Red  Army  captures  you;  what  is  it  that  happens  to 
you?   You  are  told  beforehand  if  you  are  a  Euro- 
pean you  are  fighting  Bolsheviks  because  you  know 
they  are  monsters  and  committing  atrocities.  You 
are  told  if  the  Bolsheviks  capture  you,  they  will 
put  you  slowly  to  death  over  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  days  by  cutting  o£E  the  tips  of  your  fingers  and 
nose  and  ears,  and  by  horrible  scientific  tortures 
slowly  kill  you,  therefore  you  fight  pretty  hard— 
if  you  believe  it.    Supposing  you  are  taken  pri- 
soner, in  spite  of  your  heroic  struggle,  if  you  are 
an  Englishman  you  naturally  do  struggle,  if  not 
to  the  death,  still  very  close  to  it.   But  suoposing 
you  are  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  say  one  English- 
man by  200  Bolsheviks,  what  happens  to  you?  You 
are  brought  into  a  military  depot  and  the  first 
thing  that  happens  to  you  is  they  give  you  a  meal, 
and  when  you  are  in  a  tolerably  good  humor  a 
man  comes  in  with  a  lot  of  literature;  he  says,  "Are 
you  an  Englishman?"  You  say,  "I  am  an  English- 
man"— proudly.   He  immediately  produces  a  bun- 
dle of  Bolshevik  literature  in  English,  and  you  are 
set  to  read  that  literature.   You  are  not  given  any- 
diing  else  to  do.  Of  course,  if  they  would  let  you 
do  anything  else,  being  an  Englishman  you  would 
do  it  rather  Uian  read-^lay  football,  for  instance 
— but  they  throw  you  bade  on  your  own  mental  and 
intellectual  resources  to  such  an  extent  that  you 
b^in  to  read  their  literature.   Then  you  find  out 
the  truth  about  what  they  are  actually  doing.  They 
send  you  about  three  times  a  week  to  the  theatre 
and  let  you  go  about  pretty  freely  and  see  what  is 
going  on.  Tney  give  you  these  things  to  read  just 
like  the  upper  classes  in  our  church  schools;  they 
stick  their  ideas  into  your  mind. 

I  am  emphasizing  this  thing  they  have  taken 
from  our  governing  classes.  They  recognize  the 
fact  that  you  must  get  at  people's  minds.  What 
they  are  doing  to  tlie  mind  of  the  adult  person  they 
are  doing  to  the  (dkildren  of  Russia.  The  children 
of  Russia  are  now  taught  to  believe  from  the  very 
banning  that  it  is  dishonest  in  the  last  degree  for 
a  person  not  to  be  a  productive  worker  and  not  to 
pay  his  way  in  society.  I  must  not  carry  the  paral- 
Id  any  further.  I  think  this  is  a  very  good  loose  end 
to  leave  off.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  place  to 
stop  and  b^in  thinkiiw  about  it.  As  I  say  I  do 
not  see  in  me  LaJwr  Party  as  it  at  present  exists 
the  Party  which  will  act  solidly  and  practically  and 
thoroughly  and  radically  and  unitedly  like  the 
Party  represented  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  which 
I  have  impolitely  called  the  robber  class,  and  like 
the  Bolsheviks.  I  see  in  the  Labor  Party  the  most 
extraordinary  heterogeneous  mass  of  people,  full 
of  opinions  of  different  kinds.  I  see  there  are 
Methodists  and  atheists;  jmgoes  and  conscientious 
objectors;  there  are  Prote^tnusts  and  Free  Trad- 


ers; I  see  the  most  amazing  mass  of  people  of 
all  sorts  and  kinds  immensely  equipped  for  any 
kind  of  discussion,  for  the  most  violoit  electioneer- 
ing, and  for  no  action  whatever. 

We  have  got  to  simplify  the  matter.  If  we  be- 
lieve in  the  principles  which  I  have  sl^tched  out, 
being  the  principles  that  I  myself  believe  in,  this 
belief  in  the  obligation  of  every  man  to  leave  the 
world  in  his  debt,  or  at  least  to  pay  his  way,  then 
that  must  be  made  to  be  a  religion;  it  has  got  to 
be  the  basis  of  the  whole  religion  in  the  country. 
I  am  tired  of  seeing  Labor  and  Socialism  rolling 
the  stone  up  the  hill  with  frightful  labor  only  to 
have  it  rolled  down  again.  Here  you  have  seen 
movement  after  movement,  the  movement  of  the  Uti- 
litarians, the  movement  of  the  Free  Traders  under 
Cobden  and  Bright;  the  Christian  Sodalists  under 
Kingsley;  the  Marxian  Socialists,  you  have  seen 
the  Labor  Party  by  an  immense  amount  of  labor, 
by  talking  on  platforms,  as  I  am  doing  now,  get 
one  generation  of  men  educated  into  ideas  about 
Free  Trade  or  Socialism  or  what  you  like.  What 
does  that  matter  to  the  upper  classes?  Those  men 
die  out  and  meanwhile  the  children  are  coming  into 
the  schools  where  they  are  taught  from  the  very 
b^inning  the  creed  of  the  robber  class.  The  stone 
is  always  rolling  back.  It  is  because  we  do  not 
go  to  work  in  the  practical  way  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  and  Nicholas  Lenin.  I  take  off  my  hat 
to  both  gentlemen.  It  appears  to  me  until  we  get 
to  work  in  their  ways  it  will  be  all  talk,  talk,  talk, 
and  nothing  will  come  of  it. 

PROHIBITION  OF  CURRENCY  IMPOR- 
TATION 

The  following  instructions   regarding   the  prohibition 
against  the  cairying  of  foreign  canency  into  the  territory 
of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  have  been 
received  by  the  Representative  in  the  United  States: 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Reptiblic 
People's  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade 
Financial  Accounting  Department 
Circular  December  15, 1920,  . 

To  the  Representative  of  the  People's  ■  I 

Conunissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Comrade  Martens,  New  York. 

No.  2539/Moscow. 
We  bring  to  your  knowledge  herewith  that  an 
order  has  been  issued  to  all  customs  ofiSces  of  the 
R.S.F.S.R.  to  the  effect  that  all  foreign  currency 
must  be  taken  away  from  persons  entering  Russia, 
payment  for  it  to  be  made  here,  at  the  center,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  the  foreign  currency  in 
rubles  as  set  by  the  Acting  People's  Commissar  for 
Finances,  in  view  of  which  we  ask  you  to  advise 
all  persons  leaving  for  Russia  of  this  order  as 
well  as  to  propose  to  the  latter  to  deliver  all  for- 
eign currency  in  their  possession  to  you  for  trans- 
fer to  Russia,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
received  by  you  relative  to  foreign  drafts  through 
the  medimn  of  accredited  Representatives  of  Uie 
People's  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade. 
Aaing  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Trade, 

(Signed)  Lbjata. 
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'T'HE  index  to  Soviet  Russu  is  ready,  h  has 
-*  been  received  from  the  printer.  It  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  to  all  names  on  the  subscription  list. 
Others  wishing  to  receive  it  should  request  it  by 
mail,  enclosing  a  two-cent  stamp  for  postage.  The 
complete  bound  volume  for  July-December,  1920 
{Volume  III),  wUl  be  ready  by  February  First. 

•  •  • 

«COVIET  RUSSIA"  is  probably  making  its  last 
^  appearance  this  week  as  the  OflGcial  Organ 
of  tlie  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau.  With 
the  departure,  probably  on  January  22,  of  Mr.  L. 
Martens,  Representative  in  America  of  the  Russian 
Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic,  togeUier  with  his 
staff,  for  Soviet  Russia,  the  Bureau  and  with  it  the 
mechanism  that  published  this  paper  ceases  to  exist. 
But  Soviet  Russia  will  continue  its  weekly  appear- 
ances. It  will  go  on  printing  the  articles  of  fore- 
most Soviet  statesmen,  as  heretofore,  and  the  three 
instalments  of  Leon  Trolsky*s  **Problem8  of  Organ- 
ization of  Labor**  (taken  from  his  inimitable  an- 
svrer  to  Kautsky*8  book  Terrorismus  und  Kommun- 
ismus)  may  brieve  the  transition  from  government 
to  private  ownership.  For  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
next  issue  of  Soviet  Russia  will  come  out  no  lou^r 
as  the  Bureau's  Ofiicial  Organ,  but  as  the  weddy 
publication  of  an  American  publisher,  whose  name, 
as  well  as  the  prospective  new  material  to  appear 
in  the  paper,  will  then  be  announced.  The  edi- 
torial policy  of  the  paper  will  not  change,  nor  will 
the  character  of  the  contents. 

•  «  • 

npHE  "Russian  Information  Bureau**,  after  its 
^  organ  Struggling  Russia  had  progreffively  pro- 
longed the  intervals  between  its  appearances  until 
a  confession  of  dissolution  had  to  be  made,  has 
resuscitated  it  in  the  form  of  a  Weekly  Bulletin  of 
which  real  weekly  appearances  are  promised.  A 
friend  sends  us  a  copy  of  a  letter  issued  on  Decem- 
ber 31  by  the  "Russian  Information  Bureau**,  an- 
nouncing, among  other  things,  excellent  reprints  of 
declarations  by  former  Russian  princes  and  social- 
traitors,  and  makii^,  finally,  the  following  tempt- 
ing offer: 

"If  70a  de^  to  have  your  nune  placed  on  our  ntailing 
Um  for  the  receipt  of  our  Bulletin  regularly,  kind^  fill  out 
tlie  encloHKi  blank  and  tend  it  to  us,  if  potBible,  without 
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dday.  Hie  Bulletin  will  be  eent  to  yon  eompl^Mitarr, 
without  any  chuse.** 

And  then,  we  may  add,  you  will  still  need  in- 
formation about  Soviet  Russia.  For  all  that  is  in 
the  Bulletin  is  of  counter-revolutifmary  diaracter. 
But  you  will  have  to  pay  for  Soviet  Russia,  for 
our  weekly  will  not  have  the  resources  of  money 
that  mable  the  "Russian  Information  Bureau**  to 
give  away  its  Bulletin  free  of  chaige.  These  sources 
flowed  abundantly  in  the  early  days  of  Struggling 
Russia,  but  then  dried  up  for  a  period.  "They  have 
thawed  again  with  the  warmth  of  heart  of  some 
kindly  counter-revolutioniat,  and  laigaas  to  the  pnb> 
lie  tlut  reads  free  literature  is  the  result. 

•         •  • 

PROFESSOR  Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of 
■■■  die  School  of  Commerce  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, in  an  interview  that  was  printed  in  a  recent 
Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York  World,  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Covemment  to  explain  to  the  people 
of  the  country  why  trade  is  not  being  carrwd  on 
with  Russia  is  the  result  of  a  mistaken  policy.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  thinks  that  if  this  trade  should  ap- 
pear to  be  dangerous  to  the  United  Sutes,  the  rea- 
sons for  so  believing  should  be  frankly  stated. 
Yet,  Professor  Johnson  does  not  himself  seem  op- 
posed to  the  trade.   To  quote  his  own  words: 

"I,  for  initance,  im  an  ecooomiit  I  have  tpeciafisBd  in 
the  Mndy  of  finance  and  trade  and  dwuld  be  in  a  better 
poution  than  the  arerage  citizen  to  form  an  opinion  «■  the 
matter  of  trade  with  Russia.  StilU  I  could  not  enter  any 
movement  for  or  against  such  a  proposition.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  facts  of  the  situation  are.  llie  stories  that 
come  from  Russia  are  so  conflicting  that  readers  naaaUy 
believe  what  they  wish  to  believe  and  line  up  accordingly. 
But  business  cannot  be  carried  on  that  way,  and  any  de- 
paitment  manager  who  would  piuine  tnch  tactics  in  any 
business  organization  would  lose  hU  job, 

"I  presume,  however,  that  Mr.  Gary  and  BIr.  StAwab 
have  the  facts  on  file.  Such  men  make  it  a  business  to 
get  accurate  data,  though  they  do  not  always  consider  it 
their  busmeas  to  keep  the  public  informed.  But  these 
facts,  whatever  they  are.  could  be  known  by  American  had- 
ness  as  a  whole  if  American  business  as  a  whole  had  any 
agency  devoted  to  such  service. 

"It  is  possible  that  we  cannot  trade  with  Russia.  It  is 
possible  that  the  autfaoriUes  with  whom  we  would  now 
be  compellea  to  deal  could  not  give  us  a  clear  title  to 
the  tbinn  which  they  presume  to  sdl  us  in  cetnn  for  the 
shoes  and  machinery  which  they  want  to  buy.  It  is  poa> 
•iUe  that  we  would  have  to  recognize  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment before  we  oould  effect  any  commercial  deals,  and  it 
»  poMible  that  such  recognition  would  result  in  such  a 
strengthening  of  Bolshevism  and  such  a  weakening  of  our 
own  industrial  system  as  to  more  than  offset  the  advan- 
Uges  which  the  opening  up  of  such  a  market  weuld  bring. 
But  while  all  these  things  are  possible,  we  do  not  know 
that  they  are  actually  so. 

"Personally,  I  don't  see  anything  to  be  afraid  of,"  Dean 
Johnson  added,  "because  I  have  much  mora  faith  in  capi- 
taJism  than  many  caidtalista  ham.  I  believe  that  ca|n- 
talism  18  the  strongest,  most  efficient  and  most  nearly  per- 
fect system  of  producUm  and  distribution  which  the  worid 
has  yet  discovered.  In  open  competition  with  it  I  believe 
that  Bolshevism  would  break  down.  But  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  Bolshevism  is  such  a  superior  system  that  cau- 
t^am  cannot  hold  its  own  with  it.  then  we  want  Bol- 
shevism.  The  best  is  none  too  good  for  America. 

"The  great  trouble  as  I  see  it  just  now  is  that  we  are 
not  giving  capitalism  a  chance.    War  conditions  brought 
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u»  to  as  ontonabljr  high  price  level  from  which  ft  ms 
CTMlnit  we  woold  aome  day  have  to  deocend.  But  we  have 
ao  machioety  with  which  to  nuke  the  deacciit,  and  we 
«re  b^anag  already  to  feel  the  braiae*  of  the  fall" 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  in  the  American 
•ituation  which  Dean  Johnson  then  proceeds  very 
gloomily  to  dq>icl,  it  would  be  regrettable  if  the 
po«a>iIity  of  trade  with  Russia  should  not  be  con- 
noered  as  one  of  the  eligible  remedies. 

•  •  # 
A  letter  written  on  January  8  to  Mr.  Alton 
B.  Parker,  President  of  the  NaUonal  Gvic  Fed- 
CTabon,  Mr.  -ttonnan  H.  Davis,  Acting  Secretary  of 
Slate,  discusses  the  American  policy  toward  Rus- 
in  the  matter  of  pas6port^  relief  work,  aid 
to  militvy  intervention,  and  postal  conununica- 
tMms.  We  understand  the  NaUonal  Civic  Federa- 
tion has  replied  to  Mr.  Davis*  letter,  approving 
some  portions  and  condemning  others,  but  we  have 
not  yet  seen  a  complete  copy  of  the  Federation's 
reply.  We  shall  for  the  present  take  up  only  the 
P?"«>n,.^  Mr.  Davis'  letter  that  concerns  itself 
with  relief  work  in  Russia,  and  point  out  what 
organoabons  have  really  tried  to  do  real  relief 
work  ia  Russia,  and  what  organizations  have  made 
"  w  '5*"*  attempts  to  undertake  such  work. 

Mr.  Davis  seems  to  have  the  impression  that  all 
the  relief  organizations,  or  the  great  majority  of 
S*°H.*^I:  «>'i'^««*d  of  the  impossibility  of  doimr 
JS?  •  "yyy^"  «lief  wort  in  Soviet  Russi? 
without  "interference"  firom  the  Soviet  Government. 

ki^SSIf  *h  organizaUons,  with  the 

icaowjedce  and  appnml  of  the  Deparbneot  of  State  ham 

Z.^^^^  f  ««*  work,  but  wUh 

wo  ewepnona  h.«  been  met  by  rebuff..  tHhtaMS; 
tte  eipfflieace  of  this  govemment  baa  been  identical  vhh 
^  "iriATTti^""*^"'  J"^  thoae^which  y.^^. 
3ff  Jr  Soviet  will  tolerate  i.  the  direct 

fi^l£L^^*°      f^"^  Gowmment.  to  be  di«riE 

a^JS  wbethw  Una  wdM  be  politically  expedient,  it  ii 

I  VfT^!^-^^"^^      ^  fii«.  the  Jewiah 

°°  *M  condiUona  drawn  up  by  the 

wQ«»mmee  ((^akera),  which  has  been  operating  almoat 
^^!^^^  "  on  a  Bm«n  scale  under  BriUsh 

It  is  unfortunate,  for  the  reputations  of  the  other 
iwdies  as  philanthropic  organizations,  that  thev 
should  appiar  as  so  much  more  fastidious  in  select. 
i^E  the  condiuons  under  which  they  will  distribute 
than  ue  Uie  Jewish  Joint  DistribuUon  Com- 
mtftoe  and  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee. No  doubt  Uie  American  Red  Cross  would  like 
to  have  Russia  by  the  throat  and  dole  out  its  pit- 
tances  to  a  humble  and  starving  population,  under 
to  own  modest  officialdom,  as  it  Joes  in  Vienna 
md  the  other  nuned  centers  of  the  defeated  and 
Mjwcwted"  countries.  But  Soviet  Russia  fortun- 
^  can  afford  to  reject  aid  that  is  conditioned 
vpoa  a  practical  snnender  of  proletarian  sover- 


eignty. Soviet  Russi 
enemy  as  far  as  M( 
to  admit  counter-re 
to  distribute  charit^ 
sign  and  unfriend 
women  and  diildrei 
Two  organization 
they  can  to  give  res 
Russia,  and  admit  t 
the  Soviet  Govemm 
are  reasonable  con 
these  organizations. 
Committee,  appears 
woric  in  Soviet  Russ 

C'zations,  includin 
ordered  out  of 
by  the  way,  from  tl 
the  Soviet  Covemme 
Cross  would  lilw  to 
sia  in  su(^  maimer 
the  expropriated  coi 
to  buy  away  the  sui 
class-conscious  prole 
nmt;  needless  to  sa; 
than  to  operate  uni 
Mr.  Davis  se^ns 
some  organizations  It 
Russia  18  due  to  the  ' 
government  of  that  ct 
to  differ  here:  it  see 
strong  enough  to  coi 
tribution  it  consider! 
to  permit  Soviet  Rust 
the  suspicion  that  tin 
enoo^  to  conduct  it : 
very  effectivdy  with 
set  up  outside  the  mai 
We  may  have  occj 
sections  of  Mr.  Davi 
shall  conclude  by  a£ 
with  his  statement  thi 
vice  Committee  and  1 
mittee  are  conductiuf 
other  remark: 

**The  difficulties  which 
a^compllahmeats  in  this 
una  government  but  by 
their  tbeory  of  Canunnnii 
thropy." 


^EWS  recently  can 
government  of 
make  arrangonents  m 
sible  for  Swiss  merci 
their  goods  without  I 
change,  with  the  prest 
ing  rates.  It  is  very  pj 
recognize  the  necessit 
ments  or  exchange  oj 
poor  conditions  will  w 
and  more  the  sensiblen 
Russia,  which  is  gradi 
gether.  See  also  the 
Visseriug,  a  Dutch  ec 
Vol.  n,  page  184. 
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Problems  of  Organization  of  Labor 

By  Leon  Trotsct 
{Second  InskUment — Mobilization  of  Labor) 


T^HE  carrying  out  of  obligatory  labor  is  incon* 
ceivable  widiout  an  application  of  the  methods 
of  the  militarization  of  labor  in  greater  or  less 
measure.  As  soon  as  we  express  mis  view,  how- 
ever, we  at  once  encounter  the  most  dreadful  super- 
stitions and  the  most  heart-rending  cry  of  dismay 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition. 

In  order  to  grasp  what  tlA  militarization  of 
labor  means  in  a  labor  state,  and  what  are  its 
methods,  we  must  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  task 
of  the  militarization  of  the  army  itself,  which,  as 
all  must  still  recall,  by  no  means  possessed  the 
necessary  "military**  qualities  in  its  first  period. 

In  the  course  of  these  two  years  we  have  mobil- 
ized for  our  Red  Army  only  slightly  fewer  soldiers 
than  would  equal  the  membership  of  our  trade 
unions.  But  the  members  of  the  unions  are  work- 
ers, while  the  workers  constitute  only  15  per  cent 
of  the  army,  the  rest  being  peasant  masses.  And 
yet  there  cannot  be  the  sl^htest  doubt  for  us  that 
the  true  architect  and  **militarizer**  of  the  Red 
Army  is  precisely  the  advance  worker  who  is 
placed  in  me  foreground  by  the  party  or  trade  or- 
ganization. Whenever  the  situation  at  the  fronts 
became  difficult,  whenever  the  newly  mobilized 
peasant  masses  failed  to  show  the  proper  firmness, 
we  turned  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  Presidium 
of  the  Cditral  Council  of  Trade  Unions  of  Russia 
on  the  other  hand.  From  these  two  reservoirs  we 
attained  advanced  workers  for  the  fronts  and  they 
erected  the  Red  Army  after  their  image, — ^trained, 
steeled,  militarized  the  peasant  masses.  This  fact 
must  at  present  be  borne  in  mind  with  great  clear- 
ness, because  it  throws  the  necessary  light  on  the 
whole  situation  of  militarization  in  the  Workers* 
and  Peasants*  state.  The  militarization  of  labor 
in  the  bourgeois  countries  of  the  west  was  made  a 
slogan  as  well  as  in  Russia  under  the  Czarism,  and 
was  actually  carried  out  in  certain  branches  of  in- 
dustry. But  our  militarization  differs  both  in  goal 
and  in  methods  from  these  attempts  precisely  as 
the  conscious  proletariat  organized  for  its  own  lib- 
eration differs  from  the  conscious  bourgeoisie  or- 
ganized for  purposes  of  exploitation. 

From  the  half-conscious,  half-malicious  con- 
fusion of  the  historical  forms  of  proletarian  social- 
istic militarization  with  bourgeois  militarization, 
arises  the  majority  of  the  prejudices,  protests,  mis- 
statements, and  wails  in  this  farce.  Upon  such  a 
confusion  of  notions  is  based  the  entire  attitude  of 
the  Mensheviki,  our  Russian  Kautsldans,  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  declaration  of  principles,  sulmiitted 
to  the  present  trade  union  congress. 

The  Mensheviki  did  not  oppose  the  militarization 
of  labor,  but  obligatory  labor  in  general.  They 
reject  these  methods  as  "compulsory**  methods. 
Tbey  preach  durt  labor  duty  is  equivaloit  to  di- 


minished  productivity  of  labor,  and  that  militari- 
zation is  a  purposeless  waste  of  labor  power. 

"Compulsory  labor  is  always  very  little  pro- 
ductive" is  taken  literally  from  the  M^ishevik  reso- 
lution. This  statement  takes  us  to  the  very  kernel 
of  the  matter.  For  as  we  see,  the  point  is  not 
whetlKT  it  be  reasonable  or  not  to  declare  this 
factory  or  that  to  be  in  a  condition  «f  war;  whether 
it  be  advisable  to  assign  to  the  Military  Revolu- 
tionary Tribimal  the  right  to  punish  demoralized 
workers  who  steal  materials  and  instruments  so 
valuable  to  us  or  sabotage  the  work.  No,  the 
Mensheviki  formulate  the  problem  much  more  pro- 
foundly. They  maintain  that  compulsory  labor  is 
always  unproductive;  they  thus  attempt  to  deprive 
our  entire  economic  system  in  the  present  transit— 
tion  period  of  its  bases.  For  there  cannot  be  any 
such  thing  as  discussing  the  question  of  a  transi- 
tion from  bourgeois  anarchy  to  socialist  economy 
without  a  revolutionary  dictatorship  and  without 
compulsory  forms  of  economic  organization. 

In  the  first  clause  of  the  resolution  of  the  Men- 
sheviki, mention  is  made  of  the  point  that  we  are 
living  in  a  period  of  transition  from  capitalist  pro- 
duction to  socialist  production.  What  does  this 
mean,  and  above  all,  where  did  they  get  this  idea? 
Since  when  have  Kautskiana  recognized  this?  They 
accused  us — and  it  was  the  main  point  of  issue  be- 
tween us— of  social  Utopianism;  they  maintained 
— and  it  was  the  essential  kernel  of  their  doctrine, 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  transition  to 
Socialism  in  our  epoch  that  our  revolution  is  a 
bourgeois  revolution  and  that  we  Communists  are 
only  destroying  the  capitalist  economy,  that  we  are 
not  advancing  the  country  but  retarding  it.  This 
was  die  fundamental  different^  of  opinion,  the 
most  irreconcilable  profoimd  opposition  from 
which  all  others  arose.  Now  the  Mensheviki  say 
to  us  en  passant,  in  the  introduction  of  their  reso- 
lution, as  if  it  were  a  statement  requiring  no  proof, 
that  we  are  engaged  in  a  process  of  transition  from 
capitalism  to  Socialism.  And  this  utterly  unex- 
pected admission  which  resembles  a  complete  idea- 
logical  capitulation,  is  made  all  the  more  readily 
and  easily  since — as  the  whole  resolution  indicates 
— it  proposes  absolutely  no  revolutionary  duties  for 
the  Mensheviki.  They  remain  entirely  in  the  meshes 
of  the  bourgeois  ideology.  Recognizing  that  we  are 
situated  at  a  turning  point  to  Socialism,  the  Men- 
sheviki nevertheless  attadced  with  all  the  greater 
bitterness  the  m^ods  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  transition  to  Socialism,  undo- 
these  severe  and  trying  circumstances  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Compulsory  labor — they  tell  us — is  always  un- 
productive. We  ask:  What  do  they  mean  by  com- 
pulsory labor;  i.e.  to  what  form  of  labor  is  it 
opposed?   Obviously  to  free  labor.  What  do  they 
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■ean  in  this  case  by  free  labor?  Hiis  conception 
was  formulated  by  the  advance  ideologists  of  the 
bourgeoisie  in  their  struggle  against  unfree  labor, 
i.e.  the  serf  labor  of  the  peasants,  and  against  the 
normalized,  r^ulated  labor  of  the  guild  craftsmen. 
Free  labor  means  labor  that  could  be  purdhased 
**freely**  in  die  maricet  This  freedom  was  really 
a  juristic  fiction  to  conceal  the  underlying  free 
wage  slavery.  There  is  no  other  form  of  free  labor 
in  history.  Let  the  numerically  inconsiderable  re- 
presentatives  of  the  Menaheviki  in  this  Congress  ex- 
plain to  U8  what  they  mean  by  free,  noncompulsory 
tabor,  if  not  the  market  for  labor  power. 

Hiatoiy  knew  slave  labor.  History  knew  the 
Kgnlated  labor  of  the  medieval  guilds.  In  all  the 
world  today  wage  labor  prevails  which  is  depicted 
by  the  yellow  journalists  of  all  lands  as  the  pin- 
nacle of  freedom  as  opposed  to  the  Soviet  "slavery**. 
But  we  oppose  the  capitalist  slavery,  with  a  socially 
ordered  labor  on  the  basis  of  an  economic  plan 
diat  is  binding  for  tbe  whole  people  and  thwrfore 
compulsory  for  every  worker  in  the  country.  No 
other  method  is  po8m}le  in  a  transition  to  Social- 
inn.  The  element  of  the  mtUerial,  psychological 
compulsion,  may  be  more  or  less  powerful--4hat 
will  dcnrad  on  many  circumstances:  on  the  d^ee 
of  wealth  or  impoverishment  of  the  country,  on  its 
traditions  of  the  past,  on  the  stage  of  its  civiliza- 
tion, on  the  transportation  and  administration  con- 
ditions,  etc. — ^but  the  iq>plication  and  thoefora  also 
the  compulsion  is  an  inevitable  demand  in  order 
to  bridle  the  bourgeois  anarchy,  in  order  to  social- 
ize the  means  of  production  and  to  labor  and  in 
order  to  reconstruct  economy  on  die  basis  of  a 
unified  plan. 

For  the  liberal  liberty  in  the  last  analysis  is 
synonymous  with  the  market.  Whedier  the  capi- 
talist can  purchase  the  labor  power  at  an  exploit 
able  price  or  not — that  is  his  sole  criterion  for 
freedom  of  labor.  This  criterion  is  wrong,  not 
only  with  regard  to  die  future,  but  also  with  re- 
gard to  the  past. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  in  the  days 
of  serfdom  all  work  was  done  only  under  the  club 
of  physical  compulsion,  as  if  the  overseer  with  his 
whip  had  always  been  standing  behind  the  bade  of 
each  and  every  peasant.  Tbe  medieval  economic 
forms  required  very  ddinite  conditions  of  produc- 
tion and  created  definite  forms  of  life  to  which  the 
plain  man  adapted  himsdf  and  which  he  recog- 
nized at  certain  times  as  just  or  at  leart  as  inevit- 
able. Whenever,  under  tm  influoice  of  alterations 
in  his  material  conditions,  he  would  take  a  hostile 
posidon,  the  state  with  all  its  physical  forces  would 
fall  upon  him  and  thus  illustrate  the  compulsory 
diaracter  of  the  labor  organization.  The  basis  of 
the  militarization  of  labor  is  expressed  in  the  forms 
<^  national  compulsion  without  which  the  sub^- 
toting  of  a  socialist  economy  for  a  capitalist  eco- 
nomy will  always  be  an  empty  sound.  Why  do  we 
^>eak  of  a  milUanzaJion?  Of  course  this  is  only 
an  analogy.  But  it  is  a  very  pr^nant  analogy. 
No  other  social  organization,  with  the  exception  of 
Ifa0  army,  has  ever  considered  itself  justified  to 
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subordinate  citizens  to  such  an  extent,  to  envel^ 
them  on  all  sides  by  the  application  of  its  will  as 
the  state  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  is  doing 
and  considers  itself  justified  in  doing.  Only  the 
army,  precisely  because  it  disposes  of  the  life  and 
deadi  of  nations,  states,  ruling  classes  in  its  own 
way — had  tbe  ri^t  to  donand  from  each  and  every 
one  a  complete  subordinaUon  to  its  tasks,  aims, 
provisions,  orders.  And  it  attained  this  condiUon 
the  more  efficiently,  the  more  the  tasks  of  military 
oi^anizadon  coincided  with  die  needs  of  social 
evolution. 

The  question  **to  be  or  not  to  be"  for  Soviet 
Russia,  is  at  preaoit  being  decided  on  the  labor 
front.  Our  economic  oz^anization  of  production, 
and  together  with  them  our  trade  union  organiza- 
tions, have  die  right  to  ask  of  their  members  all  tbe 
self-denial,  the  discipline,  and  zeal  whidi  has 
hitherto  been  asked  only      the  army. 

On  the  <Mher  hand,  the  relation  of  the  capitalist 
to  the  worker,  is  by  no  means  baaed  only  on  "free** 
contract,  but  contains  elemmts  of  state  f^nlation 
and  of  physical  compuluon. 

The  competition  of  capitalist  with  capitalist,  be- 
stowed upon  the  fiction  of  free  labor  a  certain  very 
incomplete  reality,  but  this  competition  now  re- 
duced by  syndicates  and  trusts  to  a  minimum  has 
been  finally  eliminated  by  us,  by  our  abolition  of 
private  property  in  the  instruments  of  production. 
The  transUion  to  Socialism — ^whidi  tbe  Menaheviki 
recognize  in  words — means  the  transition  from  a 
rudimentary  distribution  of  labor  power  (by  the 
play  of  purchase  and  sale,  by  motion  of  market 
and  labor  wages)  to  a  planful  diMribution  of 
workers  through  the  economic  oi^ans  of  the  dia-  * 
trict,  of  the  province,  of  the  entire  conntry.  Such 
a  planful  distribution  presupposes  die  subordina- 
tion of  those  to  be  distrilnited  to  the  economic  plan 
of  the  state.  This  is  the  essence  of  labor  duty, 
which  unquestionably  is  contained  as  a  fundamental 
element  in  the  program  of  the  socialist  oiganisa- 
tion  of  labor. 

If  a  planful  economy  is  inconceivable  without 
labor  duty,  the  latter  canfaot  possibly  be  carried 
out  without  an  elimination  of  die  fiction  of  free 
labor,  without  replacing  it  by  the  principle  of  obli- 
gation, which  is  supplemented  by  actual  compul- 
sion. 

That  free  labor  is  more  productive  than  compul- 
sory labor  is  true,  to  be  sure,  for  the  period  of  tran- 
sition from  feudal  society  to  bourgeois  society.  But 
you  must  be  a  liberal  or  (in  our  cUy)  a  Kautskian, 
to  attempt  to  make  this  truth  immortal  and  to  apply 
it  to  the  epoch  of  transition  from  bourgeois  society 
to  socialist  society.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  resolution 
of  the  Mensheviki  maintains,  that  compulsory  labor 
is  always  and  under  all  circumstances  unproduc- 
tive, our  entire  system  is  doomed  to  destruction. 
For  there  is  no  other  way  to  Socialism  except  that 
of  an  absolute  full  control  over  the  economic  forces 
and  instruments  of  the  country,  of  a  centralized  difr 
tribution  of  labor  power,  in  accordance  with  a  na- 
tion-wide plan.  Tiie  Workers'  State  considers  it- 
self justified  in  assigning  each  worker  to  tbe  place 
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where  hie  work  i«  Hcceuary.  And  not  a  single 
lerious  Sodaliit  will  attempt  to  deny  the  Work^' 
State  the  rig^t  to  lay  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  worker 
who  refuses  to  fulfill  his  labor  task.  But  the  very 
trouble  with  the  road  that  the  Mensheviki  would 
take  to  "Socialism"  is  that  it  is  a  milky  way  with- 
out a  grain  monopoly,  without  an  elimination  of 
the  market,  without  a  revolutionary  dictatorship, 
and  without  a  militarization  of  labor. 

Without  labor  duty,  without  die  right  of  giving 
commands  demanding  obedience,  the  trade  unions 
will  be  turned  into  an  empty  form  without  con- 
tent, for  the  Socialist  State  we  are  building  does 
not  need  the  trade  unions  in  its  struggle  for  better 
labor  conditions — that  being  the  task  of  the  entire 
aodaliat  and  national  organization,  but  in  order 
to  o^anin  the  working  dass  for  purposes  of  pro- 
duction, to  train,  to  discipline,  to  distribute^  to 
group,  to  attach  the  individual  groups  and  worlEov 
for  difPerent  purposes  to  their  posts — in  a  word  to 
attach  the  workers  unperatively  to  the  frame  of 
the  single  economic  plan,  hand  in  hand  with  the 
state.  Under  sudi  conditions  to  defend  the  **fr«e> 
dom"  of  labor  is  equivalent  to  defending  a  fioitlen 
and  helpless  and  planless  groping  for  better  con- 
ditions, a  systemless,  chaotic  tranuer  from  one  fac- 
tory to  another,  and  all  that  in  a  hungry  land,  in 
wbidi  die  transportation  and  provision  system  is 
terribly  disorganized.  What  could  be  the  outcome 
of  the  absurd  attempt  to  combine  a  bourgeois  labor 
freedom  with  the  proletarian  Socialism  of  the  means 
of  production,  unless  it  be  a  complete  collapse 
the  working  daas  with  a  resulting  economic  anar- 
Ay? 

Therefore,  comrades,  the  militarization  of  labor 
in  the  fundamental  sense  that  I  have  proposed,  is 
not  an  invention  of  individual  statesmen  or  our 
Conuniasar  of  War,  but  an  inevitable  method  for 
organization  and  disciplining  labor  power  in  die 
transition  period  from  capitalism  to  Socialism. 
And  if  the  compulsory  distribution  of  labor  power, 
its  shorter  or  longer  assignment  to  individual 
brandies  of  production  or  industries,  its  r^ulation 
in  accordance  with  a  nation-wide  economic  plan — 
if  all  these  compulsory  forms  everywhere  and  al- 
ways (as  the  resolution  of  the  Mensheviki  says) 
lead  to  diminishing  of  the  productivity  of  labor — 
then  let  us  bury  Sodalism.  For  Socialism  cumot 
be  based  on  a  decreasing  productivity  of  labor. 
And  if  our  new  organization  of  labor  is  to  lead  to  a 
decrease  in  its  productivity,  the  Socialist  society 
which  we  are  building  will  inevitably  descoid 
thereby  to  its  final  ruin,  however  madi  we  may 
resist  and  whatever  may  be  the  remedies  our  in- 
genuity may  devise  against  such  a  consummation. 

Hiat  is  why  I  said  at  the  outset  that  the  Men- 
ifaevik  argument  against  this  militarization  led  us 
to  the  central  question  of  labor  duty  and  its  in- 
lumce  on  the  productivity  of  labor.  Is  it  true  that 
compulsory  labor  is  always  unproductive?  Our 
answer  must  be  that  this  is  simply  a  most  lamoit- 
able  and  empty  liberal  prejudice.  The  whole  ques- 
tion is  by  whom,  against  whom  and  for  what  pur- 
the  compulsion  is  exercised— by  what  state. 
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by  what  class,  under  what  circumstances,  by  what 
methods?  Even  the  feudal  sof  labor  was  under 
certain  circumstances  a  progress  and  led  to  an  in- 
tensification of  productivity  of  labor.  This  pro- 
ductivity rose  enormously  under  capitalism,  i.e.  in 
the  epoch  of  free  purchase  and  sale  of  labor  power 
on  the  mark^.  But  when  free  labor  together  with 
capitalism  entered  into  the  stage  of  imperialism, 
it  exploded  itself  absolutely  in  the  imperlialistic 
war.  The  entire  world  economy  is  in  an  epoch  of 
bloody  anardhy,  tremendous  convulsions,  impovor- 
ishments,  d^;eneration,  decay  of  the  popular 
masses.  Can  we  under  such  circumstances  speak  of 
a  productivity  of  free  labor,  where  the  fruits  of  this 
labor  are  behu;  destroyed  ten  times  as  fast  as  they 
are  being  produced.  The  imperialistic  war  and  all 
that  followed  in  its  wake  have  shown  the  impossi- 
Inlity  of  a  continuance  of  society  on  the  basis  of 
free  labor  or  does  someone  perhaps  possess  die 
secret  of  accomplishing  the  divorce  of  free  labor 
from  the  insanity  of  imperialism,  of  pushing  back 
the  social  development  for  half  a  century  or  even 
a  full  century?  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
planful  and  consequent  compulso^  organixatitm  of 
labor  which  is  to  succeed  imperialism  leads  to  a 
decline  of  the  economic  life,  mis  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  our  entiro  dvilization,  a  reoesnon 
of  mankind  to  barbarism  and  savagery. 

Fortunatdy,  not  only  for  Soviet  Russia  but  also 
for  all  the  rest  of  humanity,  the  philosophy  of  the 
low  productivity  of  compulsory  labor  under  any 
and  all  drcumstances'*  is  only  a  belated  variant  ol 
cotain  timewom  liberal  mdodieB.  The  prodncthr- 
ity  of  labor  is  the  resultant  of  die  entire  complex 
of  sodal  conditions  and  will  ndther  be  cured  nor 
determined  by  the  juristic  formula  of  labor. 

The  entire  history  of  humanity  is  the  history  of 
the  organization  and  education  of  collective  man 
for  work,  for  the  attainii^  of  a  highn:  productivity. 
Man — as  I  have  already  permitted  myself  to  point 
out  is  lazy — i.e.  he  is  intensively  inclined  to  attain 
the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  products  with  the 
least  possible  exertion  of  effort.  If  he  did  not 
have  this  ambition,  there  could  not  be  any  economic 
development  The  grovrth  of  civilization  is  meas- 
ured by  the  productivity  of  human  labor,  and  each 
new  form  of  social  relations  mutt  beer  the  test  of 
this  criterion. 

"Free",  Le.  freely  purchased  wage  labor  by  no 
means  bf^an  its  existence  clothed  in  the  complete 
armor  of  productivity.  It  did  not  attain  a  nigh 
productivity  until  rather  late,  as  a  result  of  a  rather 
long  application  of  the  mediods  of  labor  oi^^ani- 
zation  and  labor  compulsion.  This  training  in- 
volved the  most  varied  wavs  and  means,  changing 
furthermore  from  one  epodi  to  another.  At  first  the 
bourgeoisie  drove  the  peasant  with  dubs  out  of 
his  villages  onto  the  highways,  after  first  havii^ 
deprived  him  of  his  land  and  wh«i  he  refused  to 
work  in  the  factories  they  branded  his  fordiead 
with  red  hot  irons,  hanged  him,  sent  him  to  the  gal- 
leys, and  at  last  succeeded  in  adantiiu  to  the 
work  bench  of  the  factory  the  tranm  tkat  had  been 
driven  out  of  his  native  fields.  In  mis  stage  "free** 
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lafcttr,  as  we  caa  readily  see  differs  very  little  from 
c«Mq>nlsory  labor,  botb  with  r^ard  to  material  con- 
Jimna  as  wdl  as  to  tbe  legal  situation. 

In  the  various  qmcbs  ^  bou^eoiue  has  united 
tius  red  hot  iron  of  repression  in  varying  dtmes 
widi  the  method  of  mental  su^estion,  particularly 
through  the  sermons  of  tbe  priests.  Already  in  the 
aixteeath  century  it  reformed  the  old  Catholic  re- 
ligion, which  was  defended  by  the  feudal  order, 
and  e^ablisbed  for  itself  a  new  rdigion  in  the  guise 
of  the  reformation,  in  which  freedom  of  the  spirit 
appeared  together  with  free  trade  and  free  labor. 
It  found  new  priests,  who  became  the  spiritual 
agents,  the  pious  tabulators  of  the  boui^eoisie. 
Schools,  press,  Council,  Chamber,  Parliament,  were 
adapted  by  the  bourgeoisie  to  the  purpose  of 
tally  influoicing  tlw  workii^  clau.  Tbe  various 
funis  of  wage  labor — the  daily  wage,  lump  pay- 
ment, piece  work,  collective  agreement — all  these 
■re  only  varying  means  in  the  hands  of  the  bour- 
geoisie for  training  the  proletariat  to  work.  We 
must  add  the  following  forms  of  encouragement  to 
work  and  of  spurrii^  on  the  instinct  of  ambition. 
And  finally,  the  bourgeoisie  succeeded  in  making 
use  even  of  the  trade  unions,  i.e.  the  organizations 
of  the  woiking  class  itself,  and  particularly  in 
England,  devoting  them  in  the  most  exclusive  man- 
ner to  the  task  of  disciplining  the  workers.  It 
tamed  the  leaders  and  through  their  intermediation 
inoculated  the  workers  with  the  belief  that  peaoo' 
fnl  oi^anic  labor,  and  miimpeacbable  fulfillment 
of  duty,  and  a  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  the 
bourgeois  state  are  a  necessity.  The  climax  of  all 
dua  woric  is  formed  by  die  Taylor  system,  in  whidi 
dements  of  the  scientific  organization  of  ihe  pro- 
cess of  production  are  nni^  with  the  most  c<m- 
oentrated  forms  of  sweating. 

From  the  above  it  must  be  clear  that  the  pro- 
doctivity  of  labor  freely  hired  is  not  somrthing 
fixed,and  finally,  presented  by  history  on  a  plat- 
ter. No,  it  is  tne  outcome  of  a  long  and  stubborn 
pdicy  of  elements  of  oppression,  education,  oi^an- 
isation  and  encouragement.  Step  by  step  the  bour- 
geoisie has  succeeded  in  drawing  from  the  workers 
increasing  quantities  of  commodities  and  one  of  its 
nost  powerful  means  of  doing  this  has  been  its 
prodamation  that  free  contract  is  the  only  free, 
aormal,  healthy,  productive  and  idiolesome  form 
of  labor. 

A  legal  form  of  labor  assoring  per  se  a  pro- 
^DCtiTity  of  labor,  has  not  existed  in  history  and 
camot  possibly  exist.  The  legal  envelope  of  labor 
mil  correspond  to  the  circumstances  and  concep- 
tions of  tbe  epochs  in  question.  The  productivity  of 
labor  develops  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in  tech- 
ika]  powers,  by  labor  education,  by  gradual  adap- 
tttimi  of  the  workers  to  the  altoing  means  of  pto- 
^KtioD,  and  to  the  new  forma  of  social  relations. 

Hie  creation  of  a  socialist  sodety  means  the  or- 
gKization  of  the  workers  on  new  foundations,  thdr 
adqitation  to  these  foundations,  their  education  to 
am  forms  of  labor,  with  the  one  goal  remaining 
miltered, — ^increasing  prodnc^vUy  of  labor.  The 
waking  class  under  ne  leadership  of  its  vanguard 
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capitalistic  order  of  society  was  a  riddle  and  we 
have  solved  this  riddle  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses 
through  the  simple  mechanism  of  the  Soviet  Govern* 
ment  which  attracts  all  the  workers  to  a  participa- 
tion in  all  the  fields  of  adminiatration.  Political 
economy  will  now  be  rel^ated  more  and  more  as 
time  progresses,  to  a  merely  hbtorical  importance. 
The  for^round  will  now  be  occupied  by  the  sci- 
ences that  investigate  nature  and  the  means  of  mak- 
ingnature  subservient  to  man. 

The  trade  unions  must  organize  the  sciraitific- 
technicai  work  of  enlightenment  widi  the  broadest 
possible  compass,  so  that  each  woHcer  may  receive 
stimulation  in  his  own  work  for  a  theoretical  in- 
tellectual labor  and  so  that  this  latter  may  again 
lead  him  bade  to  his  work,  a£Fect  it,  make  it  more 
productive.  The  public  press  must  take  its  cue 
from  the  economic  tasks  of  the  oomitry,  not  only 
in  the  sense  that  is  now  the  case,  ix.  not  only  in 
the  sense  of  a  general  agitation  in  favor  of  increas- 
ing labor  exertion,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  discus- 
sing and  evaluating  the  great  economic  tadcs  and 
proposals,  ways  and  means  for  solving  them,  and 
chi^y — checking,  testing,  estimating,  the  results  of 
this  labor.  Day  by  day  the  nevrspapers  must  fol- 
low the  production  of  the  moat  important  industries 
and  other  enterprises,  must  register  aocomplish- 
ments  and  failures,  praise  some  and  couure  others. 
Russian  capitalism,  whidh  was  a  belated,  de- 

Cdent  and  uerefore  parasitic  form  of  capitalism 
had  the  opportunity  of  training  the  working 
mf  8868  in  a  technical  manner,  and  disciplining 
them  for  production  to  the  same  extent  as  did  the 
capitalism  of  Europe.  This  task  now  devolves  fully 
upon  the  trade  union  organizations  of  the  proio- 
tariat;  a  good  engineer,  a  good  machinist,  a  good 
locksmith,  must  become  just  as  famous  and  well- 
known  in  the  Soviet  Republic,  as  were  formerly  the 

{trominent  agitators,  the  revolutionary  fighters  and 
atterly  the  most  courageous  and  able  commanders 
and  commissars.  The  technical  leaders,  great  and 
small,  mmt  occupy  the  center  of  public  attenticm. 
Hie  poor  workers  must  be  forced  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  fact  that  they  do  poor  work. 

Wages  for  labor  have  remained  in  existence  in 
our  country  and  will  probably  continue  to  remain. 
"  In  the  long  run  their  importance  will  consist  more 
and  more  in  the  necessity  of  providing  all  the  mem- 
bers of  society  with  everything  that  mey  need;  and 
precisely  in  this  manner  will  it  cease  to  be  wages 
for  labor.  But  at  this  moment  we  are  not  ridi 
enough  to  do  diis.  Our  chief  task  consists  in  ele- 
vating the  quantity  of  commodities  produced  and 
all  other  tasks  are  subordinated  to  this.  In  our 
present  difficult  period  wages  for  labor  are  for 
us  not  a  means  of  securing  the  existence  of  the 
individual  worker,  but  a  means  for  recording  that 
Mfhkh  the  individual  worker  accompIisbM  through 
*-.s^is  work  for  the  Republic  of  the  Workers. 

^N^erefore  wages  for  labor,  both  in  the  form  of 
mon^  and  in  that  of  commodities,  must  be  made 
to  coincide  as  far  as  possible  with  the  productivity 
of  the  individual  labor.  Under  capitalism,  piece 
work  and  agreemoits  for  pay,  application  of  the 


Taylor  methods,  etc.,  had  the  object  of  increasing 
the  exploitation  of  the  workers  by  squeezing  out  a 
surplus  profit.  In  socialist  production,  pay  for 
piece  work,  premiums,  have  the  object  of  increa^ 
ing  the  social  production  and  with  it  also  dw  gen- 
eral well-being.  Thus  the  woricers  who  oontribnte 
more  to  the  general  well-being  than  others  will  have 
the  right  to  a  greater  share  of  the  social  product 
than  idlers,  wastrels,  and  disorganizers. 

Finally:  if  the  Work^'  State  rewards  some,  it 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  punish  others,  rtamdy 
those  who  op«ily  violate  the  solidarity  of  laboTt 
obstruct  the  general  efficiency,  inflict  «erious  damage 
upon  the  socialistic  restoration  of  the  country.  Re- 
prisals in  the  interest  of  an  attainment  of  economic 
aims  are  a  necessary  tool  of  the  socialistic  dicta- 
torship. All  the  measures  numerated,  not  to  men- 
tion a  niunber  of  others,  are  to  make  sore  that  seal 
in  the  field  of  production  is  to  intvease.  Otherwise^ 
we  shall  never  rise  above  an  extremely  iiiMilliftiffft^  / 
level  of  mediocrity.   This  zeal  is  basied  upon  an  ( 
instinct  of  life — the  struj^le  for  «dstence — which  1 
under  the  bourgeois  order  assumes  the  character  of  f 
competition.    This  emulation  will  not  di8i4>paV — 
even  in  a  fully  developed  socialistic  society,  mit, 
with  the  increasing  supply  of  the  necessary  means 
of  life,  this  emulation  will  assnme  a  more  and 
more  onselfish,  more  and  more  ideal  duuracter.  It 
will  be  expressed  in  die  effort  to  perform  for  on^i 
village,  one*8  district,  city,  or  for  society  as  a  whole 
as  great  as  possible  services,  and  to  receive  as  one's 
reward  the  celebration,  gratitude,  and  sympathies 
of  others,  or  finally  even  one*s  own  personal  sati^ 
faction  in  the  performance  of  good  work.  But  in 
the  difficult  transition  period,  in  view  of  the  extreme 
lack  of  material  thii^^  and  tihe  still  altogether  in- 
sufficient development  of  the  feeling  of  social  soli- 
darity, this  emulation  must  be  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  effort  of  providing  oneself  with 
the  products  necessary  for  personal  consumption. 

That  is  the  number  of  means,  comrades,  that  are 
at  the  disposal  of  the  labor  state  for  the  raising  of 
labor  productivity.  There  is  no  ready  made  solu- 
tion to  this  question,  as  we  may  see.  You  will  not 
find  it  written  down  in  a  book.  In  fact  there  can- 
not be  any  such  book.  We  only  begin  now  to  set 
down  this  book  with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the 
workers.  We  say:  men  and  women  workers,  you 
have  altered  upon  the  road  of  related  labor. 
Only  by  this  road  will  yon  erect  a  socialistic  order. 
You  are  facing  the  task  that  no  one  will  solve  for 
you:  the  task  of  raising  the  productivity  of  labor 
on  a  new  social  basis.  If  you  do  not  solve  this 
question,  you  will  go  down.  If  you  solve  it,  you 
«rill  advance  humanity. 

iTo  be  concluded  in  our  next  issue) 


The  Rtusian  Soviet  Government  Burem  does  not 
obfeet  to  Ae  reprinting  in  other  periodinds  of  ar- 
tirtes  taken  from  Soviet  Russia.  /(  asks,  however, 
that  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  reprinting,  editors 
extend  the  courtesy  of  sending  a  marked  copv  to 
Soviet  Russu  o/  mcJi  of  tAeir  issius  amtmnine  a 
reprinted  artirle. 
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Patchwork  and  Pettier 


By  John  S.  Clarke 


"It  is  the  fate  of  woman 

Lon^  to  be  patient  and  ailent,  to  wait  Uke  a  gboit  that 


Till  nine  qnotionliig  voiee  disaidvea  the  ipell  of  ita 

Blence, 

Hence  ia  the  inner  life  of  ao  manr  snffcnns  women 
Sunless  and  nlent  and  deep,  Uke  tabterrancan  riven 
ButiTiiM  |hron|li  caveroa  «  darkneaat  nabeanl,  nnaeea 

BBS  antmitfnl, 
Cha*"g  thdr  dnoBda  of  atone  with  endleaa  and  pniAt- 

IcM  Bmrmori.*' 


Returning  to  die  hotel  one  evening  we  met  one 
of  its  lady  officials  accompanying  four  or  five  con- 
qiicnonsly  well-dressed  visitors.  We  knew  they 
were  vistors  by  the  conqwrative  completeness  of 
didr  garb,  for  in  Russia  everybody  wears  anything 
that  will  hide  their  mother-nakedness,  irrespective 
of  whether  it  fits  them  or  not,  or  whether  it  "be- 
comes" them  or  not.  Rags,  oddments,  and  misfits  are 
at  present  extremely  fashionable  in  the  large  towns 
and  cities.  If  by  any  chance  a  person  is  even  im- 
nmcolatdy  attired  no  one  takes  the  slightest  notice 
of  ft.  He  or  she  has  been  ludcy  enough  to  get 
hold  of  something  in  the  way  of  clothing  that  is 
new  enou^  to  Utst  the  longer — that  is  all. 

The  chief  function  of  clothes  is  to  protect  the 
hodvy  and  whatever  does  this  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  or  has  done  so  in  past  epodis,  is  fulfilling 
and  has  fulfilled  the  supreme  purpose  of  its  manu- 
facture. Paleolithic  man  wore  uie  sidns  of  wild 
heasto — modem  ladies  and  gentlemen  do  exactly 
the  same,  but  more  cruelty  is  involved  in  procur- 
ing the  skins  now  than  there  was  in  Paleolithic 
days.  Civilization  is  infinitely  more  cruel  than 
savagery. 

The  seccmdary  purpose  of  dothing  is  to  adorn, 
and  so  far  as  modem  civilisation  has  cultivated 
die  taste  for  ornamental  attire,  fraiinine  fashion 
has  been  largely  dictated  by  sonial  selection. 
Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  mere  utility  the 
Russians  are  well  dad,  and  the  maudlin  pity  show- 
ered upon  them  by  fastidious  dudes  and  animated 
female  fashion  plates,  who  have  condescended  to 
talce  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  them,  is  quite  gratuitous. 
From  the  seccmdary  or  esth^c  point  of  view  the 
plig^  of  the  Russian  people  is  mdeed  lamentable 
— to  the  male  and  female  knnt"  spectator,  but  for- 
tunately the  assiduity  with  which  the  majority  of 
Russia's  city  dwellm  apply  themselves  to  the  re- 
alities of  life  leaves  them  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tioii  to  sit  and  bemoan  the  temporary  absence  of 
its  external  trappings.  They  are  clean — cleanliness 
of  body  is  a  positive  obsession  with  them — and  widi 
the  limited  amount  of  makeshift  but  adequate  cloth- 
ntfi  at  their  command  they  succeed  in  presenting 
a  neat,  if  not  superlatively  attractive,  exterior  to 
die  world.  Certainly  the  desire  to  "look  nice"  is 
a  highly  laudable  one  in  anyone,  and  the  Russians 
are  no  different  to  others  in  this  respect,  but  cloth- 
has  ceased  to  be  an  indication  of  "caste**  in 
RiBsia,  so  no  one  is  seriously  perturbed  at  the  ne- 
cessitf  of  haviiw  to  appear  in  public  wearing  what- 
•wr  be  cm  get  hold  of  it  All  these  tales  about  the 


people  staring  bul| 
reverently  fii^;erin| 
romantic  moonshu 
minus  boots  were  i 
had  mardied  the  b 
poor  ra^ed,  unken 
bled  painfully  alon 
sons — some  with  p 
braised  feet,  some  i 
ing  the  very  embodi 
ery.  The  tragedy  i 
under  preset  condi 
comforts  for  they  1 

The  tearful  lamei 
part  of  pretty  maid 
cannot  obtain  hats 
ample  of  westem  i 
mentality.  Cropped 
Russian  women  sino 
sevenUes  of  last  cen 
sian  women  (not  b 
time  worn  any  otht 
kind  they  at  present 
the  hair  and  tmotted 
fer  it  too. 

To  return  to  our  ] 
gation  returning  hoi 
the  Soviet  Govemm 
Cachin,  editor  of  L* 
stood  with  them  an 
preter,  with  Cachin, 
and  appreciative  rei 
strikingly  like  Robe 
ture,  and  apparently 
honest  and  sincere  t 
towards  the  Bolshev 
friendly,  although  1 
whole-hearted  suppo 
visit  to  Russia,  the 
the  verbal  castigatic 
conducive  to  a  more 
poor  Cachin  wept  a 
not  epeak  to  and  knc 

We  bade  them  i 
wishes  for  the  Wor] 
street  just  in  time 
of  a  Red  raiment — 

They  moved  with 
talion  of  pre-war  Ca: 
blue  skirts  swaying 
the  kilt,  their  aiouh 
erect.  Every  rifle  was 
each  bayon^  a  tiny 
"glengarry",  perfec 
with  waist  belt,  whic 
gracefully  over  the  I 
pl^ed  the  uniform. 
— cross  bells,  haven 
arm,  were  in  their  c 
soldim  were  youn 
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handsome  women  too,  and  the  perfect  ease,  dignity, 
and  grace  with  which  they  marched  created  an  im- 
pression  never  to  be  erased  from  memory.  What  a 
marveloos  part  woman  has  played  in  recent  Rus- 
sian history.  Since  the  early  days  of  the  Nihilist 
movement,  whi^  vindicatea  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  the  women  evolutionists  has  heeo  ewr  to  the 
fore.    For  decades  she  worked  away,  hidden,  at 
dangerous  outpost  work,  whidi  in  many  cases  could 
not  he  trusted  to  men.  She  organized  secret  print- 
ing plants,  manufactured  bom^,  planned  and  car- 
ried through  succeufuUy  political  assassinations 
and  the  executions  of  traitors,  carried  propaganda 
to  the  army,  fought  with  heroism  at  the  barricades, 
and  continue  to  fight  in  prison  and  at  Siberia. 
Russia  is,  and  has  been,  the  mother  and  nurse  of 
heroes  of  undying  fame  and  glory,  but  she  has 
been  not  one  whit  less  so  the  builder  of  heroines. 
Mistaken  ideas,  false  tactics,  wrongful  methods — 
what  you  will — can  never  dim  the  glory  which 
hallows  the  names  of  Vera  Zassulich,  Sophie  Perov- 
skaya,  **Babu8hka"-Braahkov8kaya,  Marie  Zebrikov, 
Vera  Figner,  Sophie  Bardina,  Marie  Spiridonova, 
Zinaida  Konopliannikova^  and  Alexancbra  KoUon- 
whidi  was  laid  by  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  in  1917, 
tay.    The  World  Revolution,  the  comer-stone  of 
will  owe  a  large  measure  of  its  success  to  militant 
«  and  dauntless  womanhood.   It  was  the  strike  of 
women  textile  workers  on  the  Vyboi^  side  of  Pet- 
rograd  which  gave  the  stimulus  to  the  uprising  of 
1917.   By  pouring  into  the  city,  just  as  the  French 
proletarian  women  did  with  the  Ca  ira  on  their  lips, 
when  they  returned  in  triumph  from  their  memor- 
able mardi  to  Versailles  over  one  hundred  years 
ago,  dwr  gave  the  signal  for  the  great  proletarian 
revolt  wnich  culminated  in  the  Social  Revolution. 
Inddents  of  the  past  flashed  through  my  mind  as 
the  musical  beat  of  the  drum  gave  the  measure  to 
the  marching  feet  of  the  Petersburg  Amazons.  Here, 
thought  I,  is  the  acme  of  the  triumph  of  rebellious 
womanhood.  Militarism  was  forgotten.   The  dirge 
of  woman's  martyrdom  of  subjection  to  the  unquali- 
fied demands  of  the  man  fled  before  the  mighty 
epic  of  woman  erect,  proudly  d^iantly  free,  equal, 
and  armed  with  the  fighting  instrumoits  of  the 
male.   The  killing  weapons  at  her  shoulder— and 
rightly  so;  too  long  has  she  fought  without  them. 
But  killing  is  not  woman's  work!    So  says  her  op- 
"  pressor,  man,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  her  for 
such  a  purpose  during  Tsarism.    The  women's 
"Death  Battalions"  existed  in  the  Tsar's  army, 
though  they  failed  miserably — as  miserably  as  the 
men  soldier  did — on  the  firing  line.  They  had  noth* 
ing  to  fight  for  unless  it  was  the  false  sanctity  sur- 
rounding the  name  of  a  little  criminal  lunatic.  The 
women  today  are  different — they  fight  because  they 
want  to,  not  for  fighting's  sake,  but  because  they 
know  who  the  greatest  sufferers  will  be  should 
Tyranny  return  to  power.  Hiey  are  just  different 
to  any  women  who  nave  trod  the  planet  since  wom- 
anhood  was  free  under  die  Communism  of  the 
gens.   Soviet  Russia  has  been  the  first  to  exalt  her, 
for  Communism  is  returning,  and  with  it  must  re- 
turn the  Bncr  recognition  of  the  wondrous  potenti- 
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alities  which  have  been  denied  activity  and  expres- 
sion in  woman,  the  property,  slave,  and  plaything 
of  man.  Like  the  women  of  old,  the  women  of 
Soviet  Russia  occupy  important  offices  of  state; 
they  **sit  on  high  coundu",  th^  legislate  imder 
the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat — and  fight  on 
battlefields. 

These  women  are  voluntem;  not  one  of  tibem  Is 
conscripted  unless  she  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist  Party,  then  military  duties  are  obligatory 
for  her  as  for  her  men  comrades.  During  the  call 
for  volunteers  they  swarmed  in  great  numb»s  for 
mobilization,  and  lou^  in  die  trendies  as  bravdy 
and  fierody  aa  the  mra. 

They  are  employed  in  countless  ways;  in  the 
hospitals,  libraries  of  the  army,  schools,  on  gar- 
rison duty  and  field  post-oflfioe  work.  One  result 
of  the  mobilization  and  militarization  of  women 
has  been  the  devation  of  the  morality  of  men.  Part 
of  their  duty  at  the  front  has  been  to  inspire,  not 
only  courage,  but  good  diacq>iine,  neatness,  self- 
respect,  and  general  fitness  in  the  ranks.  Hie  moral 
effect  of  these  fighting  women  has  been  tremendous, 
for  one  must  always  remember  the  motive.  In  or- 
dinary capitalist  wars  a  soldiers  is  encouraged  to 
take  advantage  of  any  license  permitted  him,  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  humor  uiese  weaknesses  of 
the  flesh  which  war's  exdtement  and  an  enforced 
celibacy  ngmder.*  He  is  encouraged  to  do  so  be- 
cause he  is  fighting  the  battles  of  his  own  economic 
enslavers,  and  were  the  light  of  manhood  and  know- 
ledge to  penetrate  his  dull  and  besotted  brain,  it 
might  prove  disadvantageous  to  his  **siq>erior8**. 
Hence  the  establishment  of  brothda  in  occupied 
areas,  the  enviable  immunity  from  supervision  of 
the  prostitute  class  in  garrison  towns,  and  the  blink- 
ing on  the  part  o£  the  authorities  at  wholeaale  tape 
committed  upon  women  by  their  ''heroes'*. 

In  Soviet  Russia  the  very  opposite  is  the  case. 
The  soldier  is  not  merely  told  that  he  is  fightii^ 
for  small  nations,  for  the  honor  of  "scraps  of  pa- 
per", etc. — he  knows  that  he  is  fighting  for  the 
Revolution,  for  his  own  Kbertyt  for  his  hearth  and 
home,  for  the  future  mum^Mtwn  of  the  worlds 
ivorkers,  men  and  women.  It  is  an  uncomfortable 
and  dangerous  task  he  is  engaged  in,  but  his  free- 
dom from  tyranny  and  economic  servitude  is  really 
dependent  on  his  courage,  his  patience,  and  his 
endurance,  and  because  he  is  fighting  for  himsdf 


'  The  rtcff  of  the  256th  Brigide  of  French  Army  of  Occnpt- 
tton  iosaed  inatntctiong,  which  were  pnbliihed  in  L'HntttantU, 
AagvM  U>t  rear,  for  ttie  control  of  «  German  brothel.  Some 
idea  of  the  beMiality  into  which  motbera  itnwittinKljr  poshed 
their  wona,  girla  their  tweetheuti^  and  wivei  Uidr  hamnas  dtir^ 
ing  the  grot  war  may  be  nthered  fran  tUs  dociiiBcnt.  There 
were  "onir  two  women"  in  the  brottel.  and  ther  had  to  mttc 
the  dvU  popniallon  firit,  or,  ai  the  inatractions  read,  "refolar 
German  and  Belfian  cllenta  ntiat  be  attended  to  firat."  Th« 
rcamircea  of  the  town  "did  not  permit  anT  fncreaae  of  the 
pereonnel"  ao  carda  wer«  allotted  to  tta  aoknerft  Here  la  Um 
qwcinc  parasrapli: 

"/«  order  to  prevent  disorder  and  in  order  noi  to  exact  from 
thete  women  work  beyond  their  strength,  the  following  meatnres 
will  be  taken:  These  tneasuret  inelnde  the  division  of  the  Unu 
of  the  women  amongst  the  men  of  the  varieui  battalions.  In 
_  every  hattaiion  there  will  be  on  each  allotted  day  twenty  tickets 
— five  to  each  company.  Men  wishing  to  vistt  the  establish' 
ments  will  apply  to  thetr  sergeant-major," 

Reader!  might  refer  to  "The  Qneen'*  Danshterii  in  India"  br 
Katherine  Buriinell,  wherein  ie  quoted  the  frantic  wpeala  for 
more  brothels  br  the  late  Chriatian  Lord  Roberta,  T.M.,  for 
proof  that  the  Brttiah  Government  ia  aa  rotten  aa  the  Fneadi. 
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and  his  comrades  he  needs  neithw  alcoholic  drink 
to  give  him  oonrage  nor  sexual  indulgraoe  to  ease 
die  monotony  of  his  life.  There  is,  accordingly, 
little  ezpendkiiFe  of  effort  needed  here  to  bring  a 
aoidior  to  the  realization  of  the  moral  obligations 
placed  upon  nim,  and  what  little  is  needed  is  im* 
parted  ahnost  unconsciously  by  the  splradid  wom- 
en, whose  very  presence  with  him  in  defending 
die  Revolution  carries  conviction  of  die  sacred* 
neas  of  the  cause. 

When  the  White  Guards  threatened  Petersbui^, 
Odessa,  Samara,  and  odier  large  cities,  the  women 
inhabitants  were  given  the  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing their  homes.  Mobilized  first  for  auxiliary  serv- 
ice, they  went  to  the  factories  as  the  women  in  Bri- 
tain SA  during  the  war.  Many,  however,  left  the 
woriEsbops  andvolunteered  for  service  under  arms. 
They  were  equipped  and  drilled,  trained  to  the  use 
of  firearms,  and  stood  ready  to  defend  the  city  to 
the  last  drop  of  blood.  Now  the  "Voevobucb"  or 
General  Military  Training  numbers  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  proletarian  womm.  I  visited  the  dis* 
trict  sdiool  at  FetefAmfg  on  my  second  visit,  and 
watdwd  their  evolddons.  I  saw  one  woman  spin 
a  service  Ti6e,  holding  it  in  the  centre,  with  the 


strength  of  a  nui 
watched  another 
succession,  firing 
ty-five  yards.  I 
cises  and  military 
sing  in  deliciousl] 
There  is  a  sp^ 
o0iceTs — the  first' 
the  front  in  the  au 
been  a  factory  I 
thought  of  a  retus 
tyranny,  economic 
presaive  for  the  i 
ficient  to  bring  tin 
ing  to  the  army  to 
soldier  fi^ts  with 
day.    She  also  it 
liberty — not  wagin 
extend  the  power 
class.   Their  behi 
been  magnificent, 
tue,  courage,  cheei 
discomfort,  and  n: 
men  comrades. 


British  Denial  of  Russian  So 


By  Lincoln  Colcord 


'T^HE  latest  monkey  wrench  in  the  wheels  of 
^  trade  with  Russia  has  been  thrown  by  the  Bri* 
tiA  Courts,  in  the  judgment  recently  handed  down 
by  Justice  Roche.  To  quote  the  case  from  a  public 
statwnwit  issued  by  the  AU-White  Russian-American 
dumber  oi  Commerce — the  italics  are  mine: 

**The  facts  were  that  timber  belonging  to  a  Rus- 
sian firm  was  confiscated  in  1918  by  the  Soviet 
Govranment.  In  August,  this  year,  Krassin,  the 
Soviet  commercial  agent  in  London,  disposed  of 
this  dmber  by  contract  to  an  English  firm.  When 
part  of  the  timber  arrived  in  England  the  or^pnal 
owners  laid  claim  to  it,  and  now,  Iby  Justice  Roche's 
judgment,  the  claim  is  sustained  and  the  claimants 
declared  to  be  the  rightful  owners. 

**The  practical  effect  of  this  judgment  is  to  in- 
validate all  such  contracts  made  by  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative or  in  his  behalf,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
dw  goods  in  question  have  been  seized  by  the  Soviet 
Government  from  dieir  rightful  owners,  or  even  if 
rte  produce  from  the  soil  from  which  the  real  oum- 
er$  have  been  expropriated  is  exported  as  Soviet 
property.  The  main  point  at  issue  in  the  case  was 
diet  since  the  British  Government  had  never  reco^;- 
nised  the  Soviet  Government  no  decree  by  the  latter 
ejmropriating  private  propoty  could  be  considered 
valid  in  England.** 

Here  we  nave  a  plain  case  of  the  new  interna- 
tional brigandage  that  has  become  openly  current 
since  the  war;  a  case  so  flagrant,  irresponsible  and 
naive  diat  it  can  only  be  supported  by  an  opinion 
lAsdk  lefosee  to  tal»  cognizance  of  the  most  ele- 


mentary logic — \ht 
nation  of  thieves. 

The  question  ac 
but  rather  soverei^ 
ing  to  tbonselves  t 
law  and  the  interp 
That  is,  they  are  i 
a  judicial  functior 
the  fact  that  the 
recognize  the  Govf 
teresting  revelatiot 
taliat  international 
British  courts  run 
for  the  institution 
at  any  selfish  cost, 

It  is  easily  to  be 
inclusive  this  lega 
come,  as  a  weapor 
require  loot  and 
enough,  in  the  best 
always  like  to  ha^ 
sounding  phrases  t< 
a  clause  which  i 
British  courts  ref  u 
of  land  in  Russia, 
commodity,  from 
platinum,  is  thro« 

But  are  the  Bri 
American  govemm 
Chamber  of  Comm 
logic  of  this  remi 
Applying  nothing 
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lense  to  the  cause,  diese  facts  stand  out  beyond 
denial: 

1.  If  the  British  courts  deny  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Russian  people,  and  assume  l^islative  and 
judicial  functions  for  Russia,  then  the  Russian 
courts  and  the  Russian  Govmunent  are  entirely 
justified  in  denying  the  soverdgnty  of  the  English 
people. 

2.  If  the  British  oourts.  basing  their  action  on 
the  refusal  of  the  British  Govammrait  to  recognize 
the  Soviet  Govmunent,  decree  that  no  denial  of 
property  rights  shall  be  valid  in  Russia,  then  the 
Soviet  Government  is  equally  justified  in  applying 
its  conception  of  property  rights  to  the  situation 
in  England. 

3.  What  beoomest  then,  of  the  hypocritical  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  capitalist  governments  that  the 
Soviet  Government  refrain  from  propaganda  for 
Communism  in  their  countries?  While  the  courts 
and  Government  of  Great  Britain  refuse  to  recog- 
nize Russian  sovereignty,  why  should  the  Russian 
Government  respect  British  sov^ignty? 

Denial  of  Russian  sovexeignty  is,  of  course, 
nothii^  new;  the  vriiole  Russian  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  America  for  the  past  three 
years  has  been  based  on  this  position.  The  whole 
enterprise  of  intervention  in  Russia  has  been  cal- 
culated only  to  overturn  the  government  which 
Russia  supported  and  to  set  up  a  government  in 
opnosition  to  the  will  of  the  Russian  people. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  has  taken  place  in  the  field 
4>f  capitalist  diplomacy,  in  the  realm  of  the  im- 
perialist foreign  offices,  where  one  has  learned  to 
expect  neither  truth  nor  honor.  Never  before  have 
we  been  treated  to  a  public  prostitution  of  the  legal 
processes  on  the  score  of  Russian  policy,  whereby 
die  courts  of  oat  ooontry  assume  the  l^islative 
function  for  another  couittry  and  propose  to  deny 
the  sovoeignty  of  that  country.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing case,  and  may  become  even  more  interesting  if 
pushed  to  the  limit 

Indeed,  the  old  conceptions  of  justice  and  de- 
mocracy, of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  sovereignty, 
of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  a  government,  of  what 
the  legislative  function  is  in  contra-distinctiMi  to 
the  judicial  function,  of  where  the  power  rests  and 
of  how  it  diall  be  used:  all  these  have  been  badly 
shattered  by  the  experien<»  of  the  war  and  by  the 
vigorous  pressure  of  new  ideas  that  comes  with 
increasing  force  out  of  the  great  awakening  of 
Russia.  The  governments  are  crealdiq;  and  wob- 
bling, not  at  all  from  the  impact  of  phyBi<»l  power, 
but  solely  throu^  their  own  infirmity  and  con- 
fusion, when  diey  no  longer  recognize  their  own 
correct  functions,  when  they  perform  acts  which 
if  turned  against  themselves  would  destroy  their 
very  foundations,  then  they  reveal  how  wmJc  and 
«ick  and  desperate  they  are. 

They  will  not  fall  by  force  of  arms.  They  will 
fall  by  the  passage  of  time  and  the  inexorable 
force  of  inability.  But  of  this  they  themselves 
cannot  form  an  accurate  conception.  They  only 
know  how  to  dread  and  to  prepare  against  the 
foroe  of  anas. 


RUSSIA  January  22, 1921 

JOHN  REED 
By  G.  F.  Nte 
"John  Reed  dead  of  typhus  in  Russia.** 
Like  cold,  smooth  stones  the  words  fall,  numbing 

my  heart 
Dully  I  ponder — 
Can  they  be  true? 
Why,  his  words  are  yet  warm. 
His  name  brings  the  ihrob  of  life  most  intense  to 

my  blood. 

The  flame  at  which  he  lit  his  torch  bums  brighter 

and  brighter. 
The  storm  on  which  he  rode,  strong-winged  and 

free,  sweeps  on. 

Yes,  he  is  dead. 

All  these  wedcs  he  has  lain,  iidmung,  decaying. 
Silent  in  stupor  or  babbling  unmeaning  and  hideous 
things. 

Now  he  is  only  a  dod  of  corruption  retntning  to 
earth, 

A  ripe  fruit  of  pestilence  for  those  who  hare  planted 

and  watered  the  tree. 
He  is  d«id  of  typhus  in  Russia. 

Oh,  John  Reed,  if  your  q>irit  sdll  lives  and  can 

speak 

As  it  spoke  throi^^  the  lips  now  bladuned  and 
fallen, 

Let  it  tell  to  the  High  Gods—if  they  be  and  can 

hear — 

Of  that  plague-stridcen  Russia, 
Hunger  gnawing  within,  the  wolf-packa  of  Enrope 
upon  her — 

Wolves  in  sheeps*  dodiing,  but  their  foul  fangi 

white-gleaming. 
Tell  all  the  daric  story  of  intrigue  and  poiscn  and 

torture — 
Yon  know  how  to  tell  it 

Oh,  before  you  forg^  it. 

Before  your  magic  has  faded  and  scattered, 

Tell  it  all  to  the  High  God»— 

They  must  listen  to  you! 


RUSSIAN  SOVIET  GOVERNBfENT 
BUREAU 

January  12,  1921. 

We  have  received  today  a  cable  from  Mr.  George 
Chicherin,  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Mos- 
cow, emphatically  denying  the  rumors  recently  ap- 
pearing in  the  press  regarding  allied  "mobilisa- 
tions'* of  the  Soviet  Russian  army.  Mr.  Chid»r- 
in  reiterates  die  desire  of  the  Soviet  Government 
for  peace  and  an  opportunity  to  devote  all  its  ener- 
gies to  constructive  work.  Referring  to  the  inspired 
despatches  emanating  from  anti-Soviet  sources  con- 
cerning alleged  military  plans  of  the  Moscow  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Chicherin  cables  as  follows: 

**Enq>haticaIly  deny  rumors  in  the  American 
press  alleging  Russian  mobilisatimi  against  Pol- 
and, Rumania  or  any  oAer  country.  We  want 
peace  and  a  dunce  to  work. 

(Signed)  Chicherin, 
"CommiiMor  for  Foniffi  Affairs,'' 
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The  Trade  Negotiations  at  London 

RUSSIAN  AND  ENGUSH  DRAFTS  OF  PROPOSED  TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

Un  our  i$tae  of  January  1  we  reprmud  from  the  "Manchester  Guardian  Weekly"  of  October  8,  1920,  the  text 
•f  «  druft  mule  agrameiU  between  the  British  Government  and  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  proposed  daring  the 
early  course  of  the  negotiations  at  London.  At  that  time  toe  did  not  have  the  ogicial  text  either  of  that  proposed 
agreements  or  of  the  subsequent  drafts.  We  have  now  received  from  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation  in  London  the 
efiiei^  text  of  the  British  draft  trade  agreement  handed  to  Mr.  Krassin  on  November  29,  togeUter  mth  the  counter- 
proposal  submitted  by  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  on  December  13.  We  publish  these  tmo  documents  in  full 
telow.  Recent  press  dispatches  report  that  Mr.  Krassin  is  returning  to  Moscow  with  an  agreement  submitted  by 
the  British  for  tJte  appromd  of  the  Soviet  GovemmenL  We  have  not  yet  retmved  the  text  of  this  latest  dndt.  WhSe 
it  is  possible  that  neither  of  these  texts  may  even  approximate  the  form  tAot  witt  frudly  be  signed,  bom  wUi  be 
fnmi  mterestiMg  by  students  of  ftUeniatioiMf  aims  for  the  light  ikey  throw  on  the  evottUiMi  of  this  deeainent  that 
wSl  haoe  such  a  great  significance  in  the  history  of  the  rdations  between  Sonet  Russia  and  other  eomlrici.] 


THE  BRITISH  DRAFT 
{SiUtmitted  by  the  British  Government  to  the  Russitn 
Sooiet  Goverranent  Trade  Delegation  at  London  on  Novem- 
ber 39.  1920.) 

Drmft  Trade  A^eement  Between  His  Britannic  Mafest/s 
Gooemment  md  the  Russian  Soviet  Government 

WHEREAS,  it  u  desizable  io  the  intetesU  of  beth  of 
Kaana  end  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  peaceful  trade 
flfaonid  be  reramed  forthTrith  between  these 
•oontiiea,  AND  WHEREAS,  for  this  poipose  it  is  neces* 
mrj  pending  the  conclniion  of  a  fonnal  treaty  between 
Ae  lovamments  of  these  coon  tries  by  which  their  economic 
nd  piditietl  relations  shall  be  regnlated  in  the  fnture  that 
■  fwBmlnary  aireaBent  ahmild  m  airived  at  between  the 
Govonment  oS  the  United  Kfaigdom  and  Ae  Rnadu  Soviet 

GcTOBIMBta 

The  aforesaid  parties  hare  acconHngly  entered  into  the 
pnaent  agreement  for  the  resnmpcion  of  trade  and  c<nn- 
BMKce  between  the  countries,  which  agreement  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  a£Fect  the  view  which  eitlMr  party  may  hold  ts 
to  tbe  legal  status  of  the  (Hher. 

The  present  agreonent  shall  remain  in  force,  subject  to 
the  pronaions  of  Article  7,  so  long  as  the  conditions  con- 
tained in  the  aereement  and  those  hereinafter  set  forth 
ate  obeemd  on  both  ndes,  namely: 

<a)  That  each  iwrty  refrains  from  hostile  action  or  under- 
takings  against  the  other  and  from  conducting  out- 
side of  their  own  borders  any  propaganda  direct  ta 
indirect  against  the  institntions  of  the  other  party 
and  nM»«  particularly  that  the  Soviet  GoTemment 
desiits  and  lefrains  from  undertaking  or  wt'tting 
any  hostile  actim  or  propaganda  in  the  United  King- 
dom  or  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  against  t^ 
insrirptions  of  the  Biitlah  Empire  and  from  any  at- 
tenqit  by  military,  diplomatic,  or  any  otW  form  of 
aetioD  or  jiropai^iida  to  encourage  any  i^  the  peo* 
pie  of  Asia  in  any  form  of  hoAile  action  agidnst 
raitiah  interests  or  the  foitish  Empire  eqwcia&y  in 
the  regions  of  the  Caucasus  and  Asia  Minor,  Persia, 
Afgfaaniston,  and  India,  and  also  restrains  Ruadlao 
oitixens  from  any  such  action  or  propaganda. 

(b)  That  all  British  sobjects  in  Russia  are  permitted  to 
return  home,  and  that  all  Russian  citizms  in  Great 
Britain  or  other  paru  of  the  Briti^  Empire  who 
denre  to  return  to  Russia  are  dmilarly  permitted 
to  do  so. 

In  the  event  of  the  infringement  by  either  party  of  any 
et  dw  cooAtioos  contained  in  the  agreement  or  of  either 
of  the  stipulationa  set  forth  above,  the  other  party  shall 
hm  the  xi^t  immedhOefar  to  tenninate  the  agreement;  and 
Ae  pntiea  mntnalb'  undertake  that  hi  the  event  oi  such 
tennhiation  they  wm  afford  all  neeesaary  facilities  for  the 
wiUidrawal  and  ^ress  from  their  territories  of  the  na- 
tloaab  of  the  other  party  and  for  the  witbbawal  of  their 
■OTCuUe  pnpmy, 

L  Both  parties  agree  to  remove  forthwith  all  obstacles, 
Utharto  ^aced  in  ne  way  of  the  resimiption      trade  be- 
dw  United  Kingdom  «nd  Rtmla  in  any  lyFmnnMBiifn 


(other  than  arms  and  war  material)  iriddi  may  be  l^ally 
exported  from  or  imported  into  their  re^ectivB  temtoriee 
to  or  from  any  ftnreign  country,  and  not  to  exercise  any 
discrimination  a^inst  snch  trade  as  compared  with  that 
carried  on  with  any  other  foreign  country. 

Nothing  in  this  provimm  shall  be  construed  as  over- 
riding the  providona  of  any  international  convention  which 
ia  binding  «i  eUher  party,  by  which  the  trade  in  any  par- 
ticiilar  article  is  r^uated. 

2.  British  and  Russian  merchant  shlpa,  their  masters^ 
crews  and  cargoea,  shall  in  ports  of  Rossia  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom  reflectively,  receive  in  all  respects  the 
treatment,  privileges,  facilities,  immunities  and  protection 
which  are  osnally  accorded  by  the  established  fxettice  of 
commercial  nations  to  foreign  merchant  ships,  their  ma^ 
tors,  crews  and  cargoes,  visiting  their  ports. 

PROVIDED  that  nothing,  in  thb  article  shall  impair 
the  right  of  either  party  to  take  snch  precautions  as  are 
authorized  by  their  respective  laws,  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
mission of  aUens  into  their  territoriss. 

8.  Each  party  may  nominate  such  members  of  its  na- 
tionals as  nuy  he  agreed  from  time  to  time  as  being  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  enable  proper  effect  to  be  given  to 
this  agreement,  having  r^ard  to  the  conditions  ondw 
which  trade  is  carried  on  in  ita  teiritoriea,  and  the  other 
party  shall  permit  such  persims  to  enter  ita  tenitorlaa  and 
to  sojourn  uad  cany  on  trade  there  provided  that  either 
party  may  restrict  the  admittance  to  or  sojourn  in  its  ter- 
ritories to  any  individoal  who  is  persona  non  grata  to 
itself,  or  who  does  not  comply  with  this  agreemeot,  or  with 
the  etmditiau  precedent  thereto. 

Persons  admined  in  pursuance  of  this  article  into  tho 
territories  of  either  party  shall,  vrhile  sojourning  therein 
for  purposes  of  trade,  be  exempted  from  all  compubory  serv- 
ice whatsoever,  whether  ciril,  naval,  military,  or  other  and 
from  any  contxibntions,  whether  pecuniary  or  in  kind,  im- 
poeed  as  an  equivalent  for  personal  service  and  shall  have- 
of  egress. 

rersons  admitted  into  Rnssia  under  thb  agreement  shall 

be  permitted  fredy  to  import  commodities  oBstined  solely 
for  their  hoasebdd  uaea  or  consumption. 

4.  Either  party  may  appoint  one  or  more  official  agenta- 
to  reside  antf  exercise  tl^  functions  In  the  traritoriee  of 
the  other,  vdio  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  immuniliet 
set  forth  In  the  preceding  article,  and  also  immunity  from 
arrest,  proviM  that  either  partr  may  refuse  to  admit  any 
indiridoal  as  an  official  agent  wno  U  persona  non  grata  to 
itself,  or  may  require  the  other  party  to  withdraw  him 
should  it  find  it  necessary  to  do  so  on  grounds  of  public 
interest  or  sectirity.  Such  agents  shall  have  access  to  th* 
authorities  of  the  country  In  ^Ich  they  sojourn  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  this  cariring  out  of  this  agreement 
and  of  protecting  the  interests  of  their  nationals. 

Official  agents  shall  be  at  liberty  to  commnniciUe  freely 
with  their  own  government  by  telqprapb,  and  wireless 
td^ra^^  in  cyphw  and  to  receive  and  deqtatdi  conriera- 
with  aealed  bags  suUect  to  a  UmftatiMi  of  three  kUo- 
grammes  par  week,  which  shall  be  exempt  from  examina- 
tion. 
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TbB  Official  Agents  ihall  be  the  competent  anthoritiee 
10  viia  the  paaqmita  of  peraoiu  leddng  admiauon  in  pur- 
anance  of  toe  pzeoedinc  arUele,  into  the  teizitories  c£  the 
partiet. 

5.  Each  party  mulertake*  to  enrare  generally  that  per* 
KHU  acbnitted  into  iti  territories  under  the  two  pracedinc 
articles  dull  enjor  all  inrotection,  ri^its  and  facilities  iriiieh 
are  necessaiy  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  trade. 

Tbey  shall  be  at  lil)erty  to  communicate  freely  by  post, 
telegraph  and  wireless  telegraphy  and  to  use  telegraph 
codes,  under  the  conditions  antl  subject  to  the  regulations 
laid  down  in  the  International  Telegraph  Convention  of 
Sl  Petersburg  1875  (lisbon  Revisioa  id  1908). 

Each  party  nndertakes  to  account  for  and  to  pay  all 
balances  due  to  the  other  in  respect  to  terminal  and  transit 
telegrams  and  in  reject  of  transit  later  mails,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  providons  of  the  International  Telegraph 
Convention  and  Regulations  snd  of  the  CooTention  and 
Regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  respectivdy. 

6.  Passports,  documents  of  identity,  povrers  of  attorney 
and  similar  documents  issued  or  certified  by  the  competent 
authorities  in  either  country  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
trade  to  be  carried  on  in  pursuance  of  ttua  agreement,  shaU 
be  treated  in  the  other  country  as  if  they  were  issued  or 
certified  by  the  authorities  of  a  recognized  foreign  govern- 
meut. 

7.  Either  party  shall  at  any  time  be  entitled  to  give 
notice  of  ita  intention  to  terminate  the  provisions  of  articles 
1  to  6  and  on  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the 
date  of  such  notice  these  articles  shall  terminate  accord- 
ingly. 

Tlie  parties  mutually  undertake  that  in  the  event  of  the 
termination  of  these  articles,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  they  will  afford  all  necessary  facilities  for  the 
completion  of  winding-up  of  any  transactions  entered  into 
thereunder  and  for  the  vrith<brawal  and  egress  ftwn  their 
territory  of  the  nationals  of  the  other  party  and  for  the 
withdrawal  of  their  moveable  property. 

8.  It  is  agreed  that  all  claims  of  either  party  or  of  iu 
nation  against  the  other  party  in  respect  of  property  or 
rights  or  in  reapect  of  obligstions  incurred  by  the  existing 
or  former  government  of  either  country  shall  be  equitably 
dealt  with  in  the  treaty  referred  to  in  the  preamble. 

In  the  mesntime  and  without  prejudice  to  the  above 
stipulation  the  Russian  Soviet  GovNument  dedares  that  it 
recognizes  its  liability  to  pay  compensation  to  British  sub* 
jects  in  respect  of  goods  wliich  Iiave  been  supidied  or 
■ovices  which  have  been  rendered  to  it  or  to  any  former 
government  of  Russia,  for  wliich  payment  has  not  Iwen 
nude,  and'  also  for  goods  which  have  been  supplied  or 
services  which  have  been  rendered  to  Russian  citizens 
for  which  psyment  has  not  been  made,  where  the  failure 
to  pay  is  attributable  to  the  Russian  Revolution  or  to  any 
act  of  the  Soviet  Govranment.  The  detailed  mode  of  dis- 
charging this  liability  shall  be  regulated  by  the  treaty  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preanible. 

The  British  Government  makes  a  eorresponding  declara- 
tion. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  above  declarations  in 
no  way  imply  thai  the  claims  referred  to  therein  will  have 
preferential  treatment  in  the  final  treaty  as  compared  with 
any  other  dasses  of  claims  which  sre  to  be  dealt  with 
in  that  treaty. 

9.  In  consideration  of  the  declsration  in  the  preceding 
article  the  British  Government  hereby  declares  that  they 
win  not  initiate  any  steps  with  a  view  to  attach  or  to  take 
possession  of  any  gold  securities  or  commodities,  not  being 
articles  identifiable  as  the  property  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  may  be  exported  from  Russia  in  payment  for 
impOTte  or  as  securities  for  such  payments. 

10.  The  Russian  Soviet  Government  undertakes  to  make 
no  claim  to  dispose  in  any  way  of  the  funds  of  the  late 
Imperial  and  Provisiond  Ruuian  Governments  in  London. 
The  British  Goremment  gives  a  corresponding  undertaking 
as  regards  British  Govemraent  funds  in  Pttrograd.  litis 
artide  is  not  to  prejudice  the  incluuon  in  the  formal 
treaty  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  any  provisions  dealing 
wllh  the  sul^ect  matter  of  this  article. 


THE  RUSSIAN  DRAFT 

(Submiued  by  the  Russim  Sonet  Government  Trade 
Ddegation  to  the  Britiah  Government  at  London  on  De- 
cember 13,  1920.) 

Draft  Trade  Agreement  Between  the  Government  of  ike 

auarian  Sodiist  Federative  Soviet  Republic  and  Bit 
Britannic  Mi^eat/e  Government 

VHEREAS  it  is  desirable  in  the  interesu  both  of  Russia 
and  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  peaceful  trade  and  com- 
merce should  be  resumed  forthwUh  between  these  ooon* 
tries,  AND  VHEREAS  for  this  porpose  it  is  net^ssaiy, 
pending  the  conclusion  of  a  fonaal  generd  Peace  Treaty 
between  the  governments  of  these  countries,  by  which  their 
economic  snd  politicd  relations  shall  t>e  regulated  in  the 
future,  tlut  a  preliminary  agreement  should  be  arrived  st 
between  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  aforesaid  parties  have  accordingly  entered  into  the 
present  agreement  for  the  resumptum  of  trade  and  omb- 
merce  between  the  countries,  wmeh  agreement  shsU  not 
be  deemed  to  affect  the  view  which  eUh^party  may  hold  as 
to  the  politicd  stetos  of  the  other.  Inis  agreraient  is 
subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  specified  in  the 
British  Note  of  June  30,  1920,  and  accepted  in  the  tde- 
gram  from  the  Russian  Sovi^  Government  dated  July  7, 
1920,  with  regard  to  the  mutud  ce—ation  of  hostilities 
and  propsganda  directed  against  the  institutions  or  inter- 
ests of  the  other  party,  the  repatriation  of  prisoners,  the 
recognition  in  principle  of  the  liability  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  to  pay  compensation  to  private  citisens  lAo 
have  supplied  goods  or  services  to  Rnsda  for  wliich  tbey 
have  not  been  paid.  All  questions  which  may  heraaftci 
arise  as  to  interpretation  or  othOTrise  in  omnection  with 
the  said  cessarion  of  hostilities,  propaganda  or  repatria- 
tion of  prisoners,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  ruerred  to  a  specid 
conference  to  be  cdled  by  the  said  two  governments  imme- 
diately after  the  signing  of  tliia  agreement. 

In  the  event  of  the  infringement  by  either  party  of  any 
of  the  essential  conditions  contained  in  the  agreement,  or 
of  either  of  the  stipulations  above  referred  to,  tiie  other 
parly  shall  have  the  right  immediitfdy  to  terminate  the 
agreement  without  further  notice,  Ia  from  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  said  notice  no  new  transactions  or  contracu 
shall  be  permisnUe,  but  in  such  event  the  parties  mutually 
undertake  that  they  will  afford  all  necessary  facilities  for 
the  winding  up,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tUs 
agreement,  hereinafter  contuned,  of  any  transactions  en- 
tered into  thereunder,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  such  notice, 
and  for  the  withdrawal  and  wress  from  territeries  of  the 
nationds  of  the  otlier  party  and  for  the  withdrawd  of  tlmr 
movable  property. 

Clauet  h  BMh  partiea  agree  la  Tttum  and  not  to  ra- 
impose  or  maintain  any  form  of  blockade  against  eadi  otiwr 
and  to  remove  forthwith  all  obstades  hitherto  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  resumption  of  trade  between  Russia  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  any  oommodities  wliich  may  be 
legally  exported  from  or  imported  into  their  respective  ter- 
ritories to  or  from  any  other  foreign  country,  and  not  to 
exercise  any  discrimination  against  such  trade,  including 
banking,  credit  and  financial  operations,  as  compared  with 
that  carried  on  with  any  other  foreign  country,  but  subject 
to  the  specid  legislation  of  the  respective  countries.  It  is 
understood  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  wevent  either 
party  from  regtilating  the  trade  in  arms  and  ammunitien 
under  any  general  provisions  of  its  law  iridch  apply  to  the 
import  or  export  oi  arms  and  aramnnitioD  from  or  to  for- 
eign countries. 

Nothing  in  this  article  dtall  be  construed  as  over-riding 
the  provisions  of  any  generd  intemationd  convention  which 
is  binding  upon  either  party,  by  which  the  trade  in  any 
particular  article  is  regulated,  on  humanitarian  grounds, 
including  tbe  prevention  of  diseases  of  animals  and  plants. 

Clause  2.  Russian  and  British  merchant  diipa,  tlieir 
masters,  orews,  and  cargoes,  shaU,  in  porte  of  Russia  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom  respectivdy,  receive  in  all  respects 
the  trestment,  privilwes,  facilities,  imnuinities  and  pi*- 
tection  which  are  usuaUy  aecwded  by  the  esteblished  prac- 
tice of  commercid  nations  to  foreign  merchant  abips,  thdr 
masters,  crews,  and  cargoes,  visiting  their  porta,  indudbg 
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iIm  facilities  usually  accorded  in  re^teet  of  coal  and  water, 
pflouge,  berthins,  dry  docka,  cranes,  repairs,  warehouses, 
and  generally  afl  serrices,  appliancea  and  prenuses  con- 
nected with  merchant  shipping. 

I^orided  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  impair  the 
right  of  either  party  to  take  soch  precautions  as  are  au- 
thorized by  their  respective  laws  with  resard  to  the  admit* 
aion  of  aliens  into  their  territory. 

The  British  GoTemment  will  forthwith  remove  all  mines 
idiich  may  have  been  laid  by  the  British  Fleet  on  sea 
passofcs  to  ports  and  ahores  ol  the  Roaaiatt  Republic  and 
iriQ  alao  give  the  Rnsaian  CoTCnunent  all  possible  aariat* 
ance  in  reqwct  to  the  r»m  np  of  all  miiua  or  mine- 
fidda  laid  by  other  countries  in  the  said  sea  passages. 

Clause  3.  Each  party  may  nominate  soch  numbers  of 
itt  nationals  as  may  be  agreed  from  time  to  time  aa  being 
ressonablr  necessary  to  enable  poper  effect  to  be  given 
lo  tiiis  agreement,  having  regard  to  the  conditions  uadei 
which  trade  is  canied  on  in  its  temtories,  and  the  other 
pirty  shall  permit  such  persons  to  enter  its  territories,  and 
to  sojonm  and  carry  on  trade  there,  provided  that  either 
psity  may  restrict  the  admittance  of  any  mich  persons 
into  any  specified  areas,  and  may  refuse  admittance  to  or 
•ojonm  in  its  territories  to  any  Individual  vdio  is  persona 
sen  froAs  to  itself,  or  who  does  not  comply  with  this  agree- 
aient,  or  with  the  conditions  precedent  thier^. 

Persona  admitted  in  pniBoance  of  this  article  into  the 
leiriboies  of  either  party  diall,  while  sojooming  therein 
for  purposes  of  trade,  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory 
Mrrice  whatsoever,  whether  civil,  naval,  military  or  other, 
sod  from  any  contributions,  whether  pecuniary  or  in  kind, 
imposed  as  an  equivalent  of  personal  serrice  and  shall 
have  right  of  ^resa. 

Persons  admitted  into  Russia  tmder  this  agreement  shall 
be  pennitted  freely  to  import  commodities  destined  solely 
for  their  household  use  or  consumption  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  their  actual  needs. 

Clause  4.  Eeither  party  may  appoint  one  or  more  official 
plenipotentiary  agents  to  reside  and  exercise  their  func- 
tions in  the  temtories  of  the  othn,  who  shall  enjoy  all 
rii^ts  and  immunities  set  forth  in  the  preceding  article, 
and  also  such  privileges  as  are  granted  to  PuUic  Ministera, 
by  the  Diplomatic  Privileges  Act  of  1703  including  im- 
munity from  arrest  and  sMreh  movided  that  either  party 
BBay  refuse  to  admit  any  individual  as  an  official  plenipo- 
tentiary agent  who  is  persona  non  grata  to  itself,  or  may 
require  the  other  party  to  withdraw  him  should  it  find  it 
necessary  to  do  so  on  grounds  of  public  interest  or  se- 
cority,  in  which  case  the  rcapectiTo  governments  must  pro- 
duce in  writing  detailed  reasons  for  such  request.  Such 
agents  shall  have  access  to  the  atohorities  of  the  country 
in  irfiich  they  sojourn,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
cnsbnns  existing  for  relationB  between  representatives  of 
fweign  governments  and  the  government  or  ofliciala  of  the 
respective  countries,  for  die  pnnwse  of  facilitating  the 
carrying  out  of  this  agreonent  and  of  protecting  t£w  in- 
terests of  their  nationals. 

Official  ^enlpotentiary  agents  will  be  exempt  in  the 
reqiective  countries  from  govenunent  and  loco!  government 
taxation. 

Official  plenipotentiary  agents  shall  be  at  liberty  to  com- 
municate freely  with  their  own  government  and  with  other 
representatives  of  their  governments  in  other  countries  by 
post,  telegraph,  and  wireless  telegraphy,  in  code  or  cypher 
and  to  receive  and  dispatch  couriers  with  sealed  bags 
subject  to  a  limitation  of  three  kilogrammes  per  courier, 
which  diall  be  exempt  from  examiiution.  Telegrams  and 
nK&os  of  official  plenipotentiary  agents  have  the  right  of 
priofity  before  any  other  private  telegraphic  and  wirdess 
mesaagea. 

The  ofieial  plmipotentiary  agents  shall  be  the  competent 
authoriUea  to  visa  passports  of  persons  seeking  admittance 
in  pursuance  of  the  preceding  article  into  the  territories 
of  the  other  party. 

ClauM  S.  Each  party  undertakes  to  ensure  generally 
that  perscms  admitted  into  its  territories  under  the  two 
preceding  articles  shall  onjoy  all  the  protection,  rights 
and  fodfitles  vdiich  are  Dccessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 


on  trade,  but  subject  to  tha  qwtuol  li^islation  ni  iba  » 
spective  country. 

They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  communicate  freely  by  post, 
telegraph  and  wireless  tel^raphy,  and  to  use  telegraph 
codes  under  the  conditions  and  subject  to  the  regulation 
laid  down  in  the  International  Telegraph  Convention  of 
St.  Peteraburg  1875  (Lisbon  RevisioB  of  1906). 

Each  party  undotakes  to  account  for  and  to  pay  all 
balances  due  to  the  other  in  respect  of  terminal  and  transit 
telegrams  and  in  respect  of  transit  letter  mails,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proviaions  of  the  Inteniational  Telegraph 
Convention  and  Regulations  and  of  the  Convention  md 
Regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  respectively. 

The  above  balances  when  due  wiH  be  paid  in  the  cur- 
rency of  either  party  at  the  option  of  the  receiving  party. 

Clause  6.  Both  contracting  parties  agree  simultaneooaly 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  present  Trade  Agreement,  to 
renew  unhindered  f^*»»"g^>  of  private  postal  and  tele- 
graphic correqwndence  between  both  oonntriea  aa  well  oa 
dispatch  and  acceptance  of  wireleM  mesaagea.  parcels  by 
post  and  passenger  traffic,  in  aecordance  wiUi  the  mlaa 
and  r^alations  vriiidi  vrere  in  eriatanee  np  to  1914. 

Gaaaa  7.'  Pasqxnts,  documents  of  identity,  powers  of 
attorney  and  timilar  documents  issued  mr  certified  by  com- 
petent authorities  in  either  country  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  trade  to  be  carried  on  in  pursuance  ol  this  agree- 
ment, or  otherwise,  shall  be  treated  in  the  other  country  as 
if  they  were  issued  or  certified  by  the  authorities  of  a 
recognized  Foreign  Government. 

Clause  8.  Either  party  shall  at  any  time  be  entitled 
to  give  notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  provisions 
of  this  agreement,  and  on  the  exptrotiott  of  tvrelve  months 
from  the  service  of  auch  notice  thia  agreement  shaD 
terminate  according.  During  the  currency  of  the  said 
notice,  all  these  provisions  shall  continue  in  force  and  no 
obstacle  shall  be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  initiation  of 
new  transactions  thereunder  provided  that  such  transac- 
tions are  to  be  completed  within  the  said  twelve  months. 

The  parties  mutually  undertake  that  in  the  event  of  the 
termination  of  the  agreement  under  the  provinona  of  this 
article  they  will  afford  all  necessary  facilities  for  tlw 
winding  up  of  any  transactions  entered  into  under  this 
agreement  and  for  the  completion  of  any  transactims 
vrhich  may  have  been  entered  into  before  the  notice  of 
the  termination  shall  have  been  given  under  this  article, 
and  for  the  withdrawal  and  egress  from  their  territory  of 
the  nationals  of  the  other  party  and  for  the  withdrawal 
of  their  movable  property,  legally  acquired  after  the  con- 
clusion of  this  agreement.  And  each  party  agrees  not  to 
apply  to  the  property,  goods,  funds  and  uiips  of  the  na- 
tionals of  the  other  any  legidatton  or  orders  in  repres^n 
of 'the  trade  contemplated  under  thii  agreement. 

Clause  9.  The  British  Government  declares  that  it 
will  not  initiate  or  take  or  encourage  any  steps  with  a  view 
to  attaching  or  taking  possession  of  any  gold,  fmula,  secu- 
rities or  conunodiea,  which  may  be  exported  from  Rnsua 
in  payment  for  imports  or  security  for  such  payment,  or 
of  any  movidile  or  immovable  property  vdiich  may  belong 
to  the  Russian  Soviet  Govnnment,  withhin  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  Kingdom  or  on  the  ground  of  any  claim 
against  Russian  citizens  or  against  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  or  against  former  gorcrnments  of  Russia. 

The  British  Govnnment  agrees  within  one  month  from 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  Trade  Agreement  to  in- 
troduce in  Parliament  a  special  moratorium  bill  which 
shall  provide  for  the  postponement  till  this  question  has 
been  regulated  by  the  future  peace  conference,  of  any 
legal  action  in  England  to  recover  any  claims  of  the  Bri- 
ti^  Government  or  of  private  posons  or  company  of 
British  nationality  against  the  Russian  Slate  or  Riudon 
nationals  as  well  as  of  the  issuing  of  vrrita  or  ottaohmenta 
of  property  or  goods  arising  oat  of  the  above-mentioned 
legal  actions.  In  the  case  of  the  passing  of  such  a  bill 
through  ParUament  the  Russian  Government  undertakes  te 
pass  a  similar  law  with  respect  to  any  claims  which  msy 
be  lodged  in  Rusua  against  the  British  Government 
British  nationals. 

Clause  10.  The  Russian  Soviet  Government  undertakes 
to  make  no  claim  to  dispose  in  any  way  of  the  fonds  of 
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the  late  Imperial  or  PiOTisumal  Rusnon  Goveniments  in 
London.  The  British  Gorernment  gires  ■  corresponding 
undertaking  as  regards  British  GoTenunent  funds  in  Petro- 
grad.  ThU  article  is  not  to  prejudice  the  inclusion  in 
the  General  Peace  Treaty  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of 
any  provision  dealing  with  the  subject  matter  6t  this  ar- 
tide.  Both  parties  undertake  not  to  transfer  to  any  other 
claimants  the  ahove^nentioiied  fimda,  or  any  other  property. 
They  also  undertake  to  take  effective  atq»  to  protect  stun 
funds  and  property  pending  dw  oondnsion  of  tlie  aaid 
General  Peace  Treaty. 

Clause  11.  The  British  Government  dedarea  that  h  will 
not  pass  any  special  legislation  or  make  an  order  specially 
applicable  to  Russia  and  not  applicable  to  other  countries 
against  the  importation  into  Great  Britain,  storing  there, 
analysing,  refining,  melting,  disposing  of  and  mortgaging 
of  pecious  met^  whether  specie  '  (other  than  British 
or  Allied)  or  bullion  or  manufactures  and  that  they  will 
not  under  any  existing  or  future  powers,  requisition  any 
such  metals  so  imported. 

CUatse  12.  The  British  Government,  with  a  view  to 
assisting  trade  between  Rns^  and  Great  Britain,  further 
declares  that,  as  regards  Russian  gold,  (whether  bullion 
or  specie)  imported  into  Great  Britain  by  Russia,  in  ica 
dealings  under  the  powers  and  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment the  said  British  Government  will  grant  to  the  (^cial 
^enipotentiaiy  agents  of  the  Rnidan  GovenuneBt  in  Great 
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Britain  or  to  the  person  or  persons  or  bank  nominated 
by  tliem  a  General  License  giving  them  liberty  from  time  to 
time  to  export  the  same  from  Great  Britain;  but  the  Bri- 
tish Government  shall  always  have  the  option  to  be  de- 
clared within  seven  days  from  an  intimation  from  the  said 
oSteial  plenipotentiary  agents  of  their  intention  to  export 
any  of  the  said  gold  to  purchase  the  same  at  the  price 
for  the  time  being  obtainble  for  gold  in  the  open  market 
in  any  other  countries. 

Clause  13.  Both  contracting  parties  agree  with  reference 
to  the  goods  exported  from  the  date  of  this  agreement  from 
Russia  to  Great  Britain  and  fnun  Great  Britain  to  Russia, 
not  to  use  the  li^ite  to  buy  or  to  requisition  such  goods 
at  fixed  prices.  If,  in  case  of  die  goods  imported  from 
one  country  into  another,  agreement  as  to  paymrat  at 
which  these  goods  can  he  requisitioned  could  not  be  ar- 
rived at,  then  the  country  from  which  time  goods  were 
imported  has  the  right  of  immediate  export  of  such  goods 
from  the  other  country  and  without  payment  for  such 
export  licenses  or  any  tax  whatever;  both  contracting  par- 
ties agree  to  issue  such  export  licenses  without  any  hin- 
drance iriia'tever  at  the  first  request  <tf  the  t^ial  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  other  country. 

Clause  14.  This  agreement  is  drawn  up  and  signed  in 
the  Rusoan  and  En^^  languages,  both  texts  being  con- 
•idend  authentic  for  all  poiposea. 


Latvia  in  Ruins 

By  0.  PREEDDr 


«T  ATVIA,  area  64,299  square  kilometers  with 
^  2,552,000  inhabitants  in  1914."  This  you 
may  read  on  the  maps  of  the  new  state,  and  these 
data  are  repeated  time  and  time  again  by  Latvian 
nationalists  in  their  efforts  to  persuade  the  Great 
Powers  to  recognize  their  state,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  large  coimtry  with  a  large  pop- 
ulation. We  pointed  out  long  ago  in  Soviet  Russia 
that  these  figures,  based  on  1914  statistics,  are  much 
exaggeratea  as  a  statemoit  of  die  present  condi- 
tions. We  are  now  able  to  present  definite  data 
on  the  subject  The  1920  figures  are  at  hand.  As 
compared  with  the  2,552,000  in  1914,  Latvia  now 
counts  only  1,503,196  inhabitants. 

Latvia  presents  to  the  observer  a  strip  of  land 
that  has  lost  by  war  and  invasion,  by  revolution 
and  counter-revolution,  about  40  per  cent  of  its 
population.  Many  privations  and  much  misery 
have  been  brought  about  in  the  wake  of  this  loss. 
Let  us  not  for  the  present  take  up  the  question  of 
the  causes  for  these  results,  the  manner  In  which 
the  imperialistic  forces  reached  out  to  annex  thU 
territory  which  they  crasidered  "a  gateway  to  Rus- 
sia**, aiming  to  hold  it  firmly  in  their  hands,  and 
finally  squeezing  out  almost  half  of  its  population. 
We  snail  try  simply  to  record  the  resulting  con- 
dition. The  1920  figures,  supplemented  by  special 
investigations  made  by  various  agoicies  of  the  pres- 
ent Latvian  Govemmmt  provide  us  with  very  nmdi 
rich  material  on  tlw  subject 

The  oflScial  journal  of  the  Hinirtries  of  Finance, 
Trader  Industry,  Agriculture,  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, Ekonomists,  from  wUch  these  statistics  are 
taken,  permits  us  to  glance  more  in  detail  at  the 
present  condition  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Latvia. 


We  learn  that  more  than  87,000  people  of  Latvia 
are  at  present  citizens  of  other  countries.  Even 
8,332  Letts,  now  domiciled  in  Latvia,  have  declined 
to  affirm  their  all^iance  to  the  new  state.  They 
make  up  only  a  portion  of  die  six  per  cent  of 
Latvia's  population  which  has  foreign  alliance. 
Ihe  number  of  Letts  who  are  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try is  given  as  1,138333.  This  includes  all  tlw  so- 
called  Le^allians,  id>out  400,000,  whose  language^ 
customs,  and  traditions  afford  a  favorable  basis 
for  increasing  conflicts  on  nationalistic  lines,  both 
with  the  Letts  as  well  as  eventually  with  other 
nationalities.  Not  more  than  half,  therefore,  of 
the  present  population  of  Latvia  may  be  considered 
as  Letts.  The  ntunber  of  German  citizens  of  Latvia 
is  45,725,  or  only  about  one-third  their  number 
before  the  war. 

From  the  above  we  may  judge  to  what  extent  the 
creation  of  Latvia  as  a  state  may  be  considered  as 
a  result  of  a  separatist  national  tendency.  None 
of  the  new  states  was  erected  more  as  a  result  of 
the  attempts  of  the  Great  Powers  to  expand  dian 
was  the  case  with  Latvia.  This  little  cotmtry,  which 
b^an  as  a  creation  of  Gennan  imperialism,  and 
whidi  ended  as  an  outpost  of  imperialistic  Ejigland 
and  the  other  Allies,  attained  its  present  form 
through  the  interaction  of  foreign  influences.  Latvia 
is  not  a  natural  birth.  It  was  bom  as  a  result  of 
extraneous  forces.    It  is  an  abortive  offspring. 

No  less  than  its  birth,  the  "independent"  exist- 
ence of  Latvia  is  a  great  tragedy  in  world  histoir. 
Before  the  war,  Latvia  was  one  of  tlw  most  highly 
developed  industrial  provinces  of  Russia.  At  pres- 
ent the  city  of  Riga,  its  great  factory  coiter,  has 
not  the  85,000  workers  it  had  before  the  war,  but 
only  4,268,  and  all  of  Latvia  has  10,650  workers 
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iaslead  of  the  130,000  who  were  engaged  in  indus- 
trial occupations  b^ore  the  war.  Does  that  not  look 
like  a  complete  destruction  of  the  country?  To  be 
aure  a  new  state  was  produced,  but  it  is  a  state 
that  has  no  pioduction. 

In  the  October  1  issue  of  Ekonomists  (page  437) 
we  read:  "It  is  estimated  by  specialists  that  we 
shall  have  about  120,000  unemployed  during  the 
coming  winter.'*  For  Latvia  this  number  of  un- 
employed is  equivalent  to  10,000,000  in  the  United 
States. 

On  another  page  of  the  same  journal  (442)  we 
read  of  the  growui  of  other  classes  of  die  Latvian 

population,  of  the  "tradras**,  for  instance,  i.e.,  spec- 
ulators: '*at  present  there  are  about  5,000  traders 
in  Riga  to  4,000  before  the  war,  when  the  popula- 
tion was  three  times  what  it  is  now."  The  com- 
plete picture  then  is  as  follows:  industry  destroyed 
entirely;  unmployment  growing;  speculation  flour- 
ishing in  cities  without  population.  Only  one  pro- 
cess is  rapidly  going  on  in  the  Latvian  cities — 
and  a  long  drawn  out  process — that  of  death.  How 
about  the  villages?  Latvia  is  considered  to  be  an 
agricultural  state.  Its  future  is  prognosticated  by 
the  Lettish  nationalists  on  the  assumption  that  the 
soil  will  be  productive.  The  pro^erous  Latvian 
idyll  is  that  of  a  well-fed  peasant  reposing  in  the 
shade  of  a  leafy  oak  tree  by  the  door  of  his  big 
farmhouse  surrounded  by  rich  fields.  All  the  poli- 
tical parties  in  Latvia  share  this  idyllic  view  of  the 
future  of  their  state — a  paradise  "indepoident'* 
peasants.  Even  th«  Social-Democratic  Workers* 
Party  altered  its  pievioua  agrarian  platform  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  full  harmony  with  this  peas- 
ant idyll. 

All  the  spokesmoi  of  Latvia,  standing  on  the 
debris  of  a  once  flourishing  industry,  and  profiting 
by  the  labor  of  only  one-twelfth  of  the  former 
number  of  industrial  workers,  observing  that  the 
productivity  of  their  labor  had  decreased  from  30 
to  50  per  cent,  could  think  of  only  one  source  of 
economic  wealth  for  the  state,  namely  peasant 
labor.  The  feims,  it  was  hoped,  would  create  pro- 
ducts to  be  exchanged  with  foreign  countries  for 
the  necessary  manufactured  goods.  The  farm  pro- 
ducts were  to  furnish  the  firm  basis  for  reestablish- 
ing the  financial  system  of  the  new  state,  for  stabil- 
izing the  ezdiange  rate  of  the  Lettish  ruble  in  for- 
t\gn  countries,  etc.  All  hopes  were  placed  in  the 
farm  products. 

The  harvest  came,  and  then  it  was  expected  that 
long  lines  of  peasant  carts  would  move  along  the 
roads  to  the  cities  and  to  the  seaports  to  be  exported. 
But — as  we  read  in  the  first  pari^aphs  of  the  lead- 
ing article  of  the  above  cited  official  journal:  "Not 
only  did  we  fail  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
bread  last  year,  but  we  are  now  well  aware  that 
we  diall  not  have  enough  this  year  eidier.  And 
the  shortage  this  year  will  be  a  great  one.'*  The 
italics  are  those  of  the  official  organ. 

Instead  of  the  goddess  of  abundance,  hunger  and 
ran  appeared  on  all  the  highways. 

How  did  this  happen?  Whence  this  terrible 
disillusicmment?  The  hopes  placed  in  the  Latvian 
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WILL   CONTINUE  PUBLICATION 


//tf  pages  will  contain  essentially  the  same  material  as 
heretofore.  There  will  be  articles  by  prominent  Commis- 
sars of  the  Soviet  Government,  by  other  authorities  in 
educational  economic^  esthetic,  military,  hygienic,  and 
other  fields. 

As  a  symbol  of  the  continuity  in  the  policy  of  the  paper  under 
its  new  private  ownership,  the  reader  will  note  the  fact  that  the  article 
by  Leon  Trotsky,  Commissar  for  War,  which  began  last  we^  will 
^so  appear  in  its  last  instalment  in  the  first  issue  [ttamely  the  neict] 
that  is  to  appear  under  the  new  management. 

Everyone  should  purchase  the  weekly  even  after  the  departure 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau.  The  first  number  to 
appear  imder  the  new  arrangement  will  contain,  among  other  things, 
a  brilliant  article  from  the  pen  of  Karl  Radek,  entitled  ^'Bertrand 
Russell's  Sentimental  Joume/^  which  deals  very  efiectivdy  with  the 
delicate  liberalism  of  the  well  known  English  pacifist-mathematician. 
The  r^ular  military  article  of  Lt.-G>l.  B.  Roustam  Bek  will  also 
appear  in  our  columns.  Books  will  continue  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
same  reviewers,  editorials  will  continue  from  the  same  pens  as  here- 
tofore. In  every  way  the  paper  will  be  the  same.  But  it  will  not  be 
the  official  organ  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau,  as  the 
Bureau  will  cease  to  exist  for  the  present,  with  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Martens  and  his  staff,  and  arrangements  are  now  under  way  for 
transferring  the  ownership  of  the  paper  to  private  hands.  Definite 
announcement  of  the  change  will  be  nuide  in  the  neact  issue  of 
SOVIET  RUSSIA. 
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Bertrand  Russell's  Sentimental  Journey 

By  Karl  Radek 

[Tku  article  appears  long  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  RmselCs  articles  last  summer,  but  U  is 
Mcft  o  IniUioHt  and  condusive  performance  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  reprinting  it  for  our  readers.] 

"^^ANY  of  our  English  guests  have  published  ar> 
^^■^  tides  and  hooka  ahout  their  impressions  of 
their  journey  to  the  wild  Muscovite  country.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  Left  English  delegates  ex.- 
pressed  themselves  with  great  sympathy  for  our 
struggle  and  for  our  work,  whibt  those  of  the  Right 
helped  with  their  reports  the  international  counter- 
revolution in  its  fight  against  Sovi^  Russia.  This 
is  as  it  should  be;  we  have  not  expected  anythii^ 
dse. 

When  Mr.  T<nn  Shaw,  a  wdl-lcnown  English  op- 
portonist,  asked  the  represmtatives  oi  the  Sovirt 
Government,  with  the  air  of  an  innocent  baby,  how 
they  could  even  presume  that  such  a  man  of  noble 
birth  as  the  Right  Honorable  Winston  Leonard 
Spencer  Churchill,  the  grandchild  of  the  seventh 
Ihdce  of  Marlborough,  and  tbe  son  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph ChnrdiiU,  could  be  capable  of  telling  false- 
hoods; when  he  put  these  questions,  it  was  evidmt 
for  every  one  that  Mr.  Shaw,  who  has  no  claim 
to  noble  birth,  being  a  flunkey  of  the  British  capi- 
talists of  common  birth,  would  tell  as  many  lie^ 
against  Soviet  Russia  as  would  be  required  by  th 
Eo^iah  bourgeoisie.  It  was,  therefore,  no  surprir  r: 
to  OS  when  Mr.  Tom  Shaw  delivered  himself  of 
tfaandmag  speech  at  the  omferaice  of  the  Yello< 
IntmiatioDal  against  the  Soviet  Govenunent,  tl  «■ 
alleged  oppressors  of  the  woricers. 

Vhen  Dr.  Heilaa  Guest,  the  Secretary  of  tlu 
pjigUA  delegation,  published  in  the  Times  thui 
most  reactionary  of  all  newspapers,  a  soies  ol 
**iefdatiMis**  against  Soviet  Russia,  he  therd)y  coii- 
tii— in  the  eyes  of  die  Englkh  workers,  t*^e 


fact  of  which  we  had  been  warned  at  the  time  per- 
mission was  given  him  to  enter  Russia,  vis.  that 
Dr.  Guest  was  visUing  Russia  as  the  inifonner  of 
the  British  Gorenmient.  We  have  been,  however, 
obliged  to  admit  conunon  spies  who  have  not  had 
the  brazenfacedness  to  reveal  themselves  as  such, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  welcome  honest  Labor  repre- 
sentatives to  Russia.  These  "revelations"  repre- 
sent no  danger  whatever  to  the  Soviet  Government, 
because  every  honest  English  worker  who  reads  the 
daily  attacks  made  upon  Labor  by  the  Times  and 
all  die  Nordicliffe  press,  knows  ue  valoe  of  Dr; 
Heilen  Guest's  '^revelations",  which  are  worth  no 
more  than  the  sovereigns  received  by  Mr.  Guest  for 
his  lying.  It  is  sufficient  to  compare  Dr.  Heilen 
Guest's  articles  with  those  of  Paul  Dukes,  the  con* 
firmed  English  spy,  published  in  the  same  "honest** 
paper,  for  every  British  worker  to  percrave  how 
mcmotonously  similar  are  all  tbe  rq>orts  of  these 
venal  spies. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Snowdoi,  the  one  time  pacifist  lady, 
and  representative  of  the  woricing  women's  raove- 
i><i'.      y  have  thought  to  captivate  us  by  her 
-  ■  >  -.noranents,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that 
\> '  '  ■       for  one  single  moment  admitted  that  this 
L>         •  .ass  goose  was  capable  of  nnderrtanding 
ution  of  the  Russin  proletariaL  As**gal- 
pie  we  pretended  to  believe  hi  the  sincerity 
t     -     .  . 'lent  expressions  of  admiration  when  watch- 
i ' :  -  '  military  parade  near  the  theater  and  when 
. .  us  that  she  quite  accepted  such  militarism 
:<-        :«  of  the  Workers*  State.  We  knew  that  the 
t  ->t .    iiroletarian  revolution  would  bt  too  much 
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for  the  delicate  nerves  of  Mrs.  Snowden,  and  that 
upon  her  return  to  England  she  would  vteep  bitter 
tears  on  the  manly  breast  of  Mr.  Philip  Snowdoi, 
who  would  say  to  her:  "But  why  did  you  go  to  that 
savage  country;  did  I  not  tell  you  that  it  was  not 
a  country  for  British  ladies  to  promenade  in?  You 
had  better  go  for  a  rest  to  Belgium  or  the  North 
of  France  and  do  some  sightseeing  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  war." 

It  is  not  wordi  the  trouble  to  write  about  the 
articles,  books  and  speeches  of  these  Shaws,  Guests, 
Snowdens,  but  it  is  worth  while  dwelling  on  the 
articles  written  by  Bertrand  Russell  in  the  leading 
liberal  weddy  The  Nation,  Bertrand  Russell  is  a 
prominent  philosopher,  mathematician,  and  a  very 
honest  man.  For  his  pacifist  convictions  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  and,  therefore,  in  his  case  his 
writings  are  not  a  case  of  hunting  after  personal 
lucre.  His  articles  are  very  valuable  because  they 
demonstrate  all  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  best 
minds  among  the  representatives  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  their  sheer  incapability  of  grappling  with  the 
problems  history  has  placed  before  mankind. 

Mr.  Russell  describes  Soviet  Russia  and  admits 
that  the  government  put  no  obstacles  either  in  his 
way  or  in  the  way  of  his  comrades  in  their  objec- 
tive study  of  the  situation  in  Russia.  What  had  he 
seen  in  Russia?  He  »>eaks  very  well  of  the  Com- 
munists. He  says:  **T!iey  spare  neither  thranselves 
nor  others;  they  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  and  for- 
get even  their  holidays ;  in  spite  of  their  power  they 
lead  a  modest  life,  pursue  no  personal  aims  and 
light  only  for  the  ordering  of  a  new  life.**  And  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Russian  Commun- 
ists recall  the  English  Puritans  of  the  time  of 
Cromwell.  But,  says  he,  **Iife  in  mocbmi  Russia 
as  well  as  in  Puritan  England  in  many  respects 
goes  against  human  instinct.  If  the  Bolsheviks 
will  fall  it  will  be  on  account  of  the  same  causes 
that  brought  about  the  fall  of  English  Puritanism, 
because  a  moment  will  come  when  the  people  will 
feel  that  the  joy  of  life  is  more  valuable  than  all 
that  Puritanism  offers."  Mr.  Russell  is  indeed  an 
**altniiat";  be  has  proved  it  by  his  life.  But  Mr. 
Russell  has  not  denied  himself  a  comf oifable  house, 
the  quiet  study  of  a  scientist;  he  has  not  denied 
himself  week-ends,  the  theater  and  all  the  other 
things  that  even  the  dying  capitalist  order  offers  a 
man  enjoying  an  income  of  hundreds  of  pounds  per 
month. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  surprising  in  the 
fact  that  he  thinks  a  revolution  in  which  such  things 
as  a  telephone,  a  morsel  of  white  bread,  a  tin  of 
condoised  milk,  or,  oh  horror!  a  motor  car,  are 
luxuries,  is  no  good,  and  that  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell 
could  not  stand  such  a  revolution  even  if  all  the 
conditions  of  life  at  the  "Delovoi  Dvor**  Hotel, 
and  all  the  other  comforts  were  added  on  top  of 
it.  lliat  ia  why  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  has  not 
troubled  to  ask  himself  the  question:  What  would 
have  been  the  comfort  which  the  Russian  workers 
would  have  received  at  the  hands  of  Kolchak,  Yu- 
doiioh,  Denikin,  and  Wrangel,  in  the  event  of  tn^r 


having  proved  victorious  with  the  help  of  British 
imporialiam. 

Mr.  Russell  considers  the  Communists  as  the 
yoimg  aristocracy  of  the  New  Russia,  full  of  vigor 
and  vitality,  and  he  says  that  Soviet  Russia  re- 
minds him  a  good  deal  of  Plato's  State.  Seeing  that 
Plato  has  not  been  hitherto  considered  an  oppro- 
brious epithet,  there  is  nothing  left  us  but  to  thank 
Russell  even  for  this  mercy.  However,  RussellV 
concrete  views  on  the  situation  in  Russia  are  sum- 
med up  in  the  following  sentences:  "When  a  Rus- 
sian Communist  speaks  of  the  dictatorship,  he  uses 
this  word  in  its  literal  sense  but,  vrhea  he  speaks 
of  the  proletariat,  he  uses  it  in  a  Pickwickian  sense. 
He  thinks  of  the  class-conscious  part  of  the  work- 
ers, i.e.  the  Communist  Party.  He  includes  in  this 
idea  people  who  by  their  origin  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  proletariat,  such  as  Lenin  and 
Chicherin,  whose  ideas  are,  however,  corred:. 
He  excludes  real  workers  who  are  not  followers  of 
such  views  and  whom  he  calls  lackeys  of  the  bour- 
geoisie." 

Hiese  are  the  horrors  that  Bertrand  Russell  saw 
in  Russia.  However,  in  order  to  help  him  to  under- 
stand what  he  saw  in  Russia,  we  shall  remind  him 
of  familiar  Briti^  episodes.  He,  Mr.  Russell  him- 
self, is  of  highly  aristocratic  origin;  he  belongs  to  1 
the  bourgeois  class.  However,  when  during  the  war 
he,  being  a  pacifist,  acted  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  English  bourgeoisie,  the  latter,  con- 
sidering his  views  incorrect,  r^arded  him  not  as 
a  member  of  their  class,  but  as  an  enemy,  and  threw 
him  into  prison.  At  the  same  time  the  bourgeoisie 
raised  Henderson,  an  ordinary  workman,  who,  how- 
ever, defended  their  interests,  to  the  rank  of  Cabi- 
net Minister.  Or,  let  us  take  a  more  glaring  ex- 
ample. Ernest  Jones,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Chartist  movement  in  England,  was  of  an  aristo- 
cratic family.  Hb  godfather  was  the  King  of  Han- 
over, who  took  care  of  his  education.  Jones  grew 
up  at  the  English  court,  but  when,  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year,  he  took  part  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment of  the  British  workers,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  lay  for  two  years  under  such  de- 
plorable conditions  that  many  of  his  comrades  died. 
And  now  what  do  what  was  this  unheard 

of  thing  that  Mr.  Russell  saw  in  Russia?  That 
only  those  who  fight  in  the  interest  of  the  prole- 
tariat are  considered  proletarian  fighters.  This  is 
beyond  Mr.  Russeira  understanding.  It  is,  how- 
ever, characteristic  of  all  classes  engaged  in  combat. 
They  consider  as  their  own  only  those  who  fight 
in  their  interests  and  not  those  who  belong  to  them 
by  accident  of  birth. 

Mr.  Rossell  maintains  that  he  is  opposed  to 
Communism  for  the  same  reasons  that  made  him 
a  pacifist.  Civil  war,  like  every  other  war,  brings 
unheard  of  misery,  whilst  its  advantages  are  pro- 
blematic Civilization  perishes  in  such  fights.  (We 
see  how  highly  Mr.  Russell  values  the  civilization 
the  outcnne  of  which  was  four  years  of  bloody 
imperialist  war).  A  strong  government  must  be 
created  in  order  to  win,  and  every  strong  govern- 
ment leads  to  certain  abuses.   Mr.  Russell  has  he- 
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fore  him  two  tendencies  in  the  creation  of  a  strong 
power.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  British  capi- 
talist govemment,  which  with  its  allies,  plunged 
the  world  into  an  international  slaughter,  and  now, 
after  the  end  of  the  great  war,  is  continuing  its 
woric  of  destruction:  small  wonder  he  is  not  ena* 
mored  of  Lloyd  George*  and  less  of  Churchill.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  government  of  Soviet 
Russia  which  is  straining  all  its  nerves  to  pull  the 
masses  out  of  the  bog  of  misery  created  by  capi- 
talism. It  19  a  power  that  makes  heroic  e£Forts 
to  recreate  tlie  basis  of  human  life.  Fighting 
against  the  whole  world  of  capitalism,  it  cannot 
content  itself  with  partisan  warfare.  It  must  create 
a  Red  Army,  an  enormous  machinery  for  provid- 
ing food,  and  centralize  all  the  conditions  of  eco- 
nomic life.  To  this  Mr.  Russell  says:  "This  is 
not  goo<i,  it  creates  privileges;  the  Commissars, 
however  modest  they  may  be,  have  at  their  dis- 
posal motor  cars,  telephones,  and  go  to  the  theatre. 
Is  this  freedom,  is  it  equality?" 

What  is  Mr.  Russell  to  do  between  these  two 
bad  governments  that  have  concentrated  power  in 
their  hands?  Having  returned  from  his  sentimen- 
tal journey,  having  taken  a  good  bath,  he  sits  down 
by  the  fireside.  How  good  the  firesides  are  in  Eng- 
land! He,  although  not  a  Commissar,  does  not 
suffer  from  any  lack  of  coal,  while  the  poor  of  Lon- 
don shiver  in  the  cold.  And  now  Mr.  Russell,  in 
his  slippers  and  gown,  sits  down  to  read  the  pa- 
pers, from  which  he  learns  that  during  his  absence 
the  agony  of  Europe  has  been  proceeding  at  a  pace 
of  which  even  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
the  organ  of  Lloyd  George,  speaks  quite  openly. 
Thus,  in  Mr.  Russell's  breast  there  is  gathering  a 
feeling  of  discontent  How  could  a  sensible,  good- 
natured,  well-to-do  man  feel  otherwise  at  the  sight 
of  the  distress  of  others?    And  Mr.  Russell  de* 


dares  in  The  Nation  i  "If  I  cannot  preach  the  Social 
Revolution,  neitiier  can  I  at  the  same  time  get 
away  from  the  conviction  that  the  governments  of 
the  leading  capitalist  countries  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  bring  about  such  a  revolution.** 

How  wicked  are  the  capitalist  govermnents  and 
how  nice  is  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell!  It  may  hap- 
pen that  he  will  yet  again  be  thrown  into  prison; 
we  can  only  express  &e  hope  that,  owing  to  his 
good  family  connections,  his  lot  will  not  be  too 
severe.  We  wish  him  well,  what  sense  is  there  in 
his  soiseless  sacrifices!   Of  what  use  are  they! 

While  in  Moscow,  Bertrand  Russell  remarked 
that  he  would  rather  go  to  prison  than  deny  him- 
self  a  joke.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  his 
philosophy,  his  pacifism,  and  even  his  socialism 
are  merely  a  form  in  which  the  soisitive  son  of 
the  &igli^  aristocracy  may  be  jesting  about  the 
coarse  expressions  of  its  policy,  about  the  crude 
forms  of  its  robbery.  Couldn't  it  do  the  thing 
"more  nicely",  so  that  Mr.  Russell,  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  bis  position  may  not  feel  the  pangs 
of  conscience,  said  pangs  of  ctmscieBce  being  so 
unpleasant? 

Attrat^ve  indeed  is  the  capitalist  world,  if,  in 
the  face  of  the  greatest  catastrophe  of  an  entire 
historical  epoch,  it  could  not  produce  a  philosophy 
greater  Uian  that  of  Mr.  Russell.  His  philosophy  re- 
minds us  of  one  of  Aesop's  fables  wuch  deals  with 
such  a  non-philosophical  creature  as  the  ass,  who, 
standing  between  two  cereals,  kept  philosophizing 
as  to  which  was  to  be  preferred,  and,  not  being 
able  to  make  up  his  mind,  died  of  hunger.  We 
apologize  to  Mr.  Russell  for  thus  comparing  his 
position  to  that  of  so  unphilosophical  an  animal, 
but  we  apologize  at  the  same  time  to  the  useful  grey 
toiler  for  comparing  him  with  such  a  parasitic 
creature  as  this  petty-middleclass  philosopher. 


Military 

By  Lt.-Col.  B. 

f\  N  THE  eve  of  the  approaching  departure  for 
Soviet  Russia,  I  feel  that  I  must  say  some 
words  about  the  Red  Cossacks  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Republic. 

There  are  only  Red  Cossacks  left  in  Russia! 
There  are  now  only  bitter  reminiscences  in  the 
Workers'  and  Peasants'  Republic  of  the  reactionary 
Cossadcs,  who  became  famous  for  dieir  '^agaikas 
(knouts)  and  their  terrible  atrocities,  to  the  whole 
world.  These  monsters,  with  their  bloodthirsty 
"atamans"  (chiefs),  and  their  officers,  either  per- 
ished during  the  civil  war  or  have  sought  refuge 
somewhere  in  Constantinople,  in  the  various  Balkan 
states,  in  France,  in  England,  in  China  and  Japan, 
in  diort,  they  are  dispersed  all '  over  the  globe, 
living  on  with  feeble  hopes  of  once  more  regain- 
ing their  former  position. 

The  Cossacks  always  represented  by  themselves  a 
quite  separate  population  in  Russia  attached  to  the 
late  onpire  by  a  long  process  of  historical  evo- 
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lution,  and  gradually  they  became  a  blind  weapon 
of  the  autocratic  Russian  government. 

The  cradle  of  the  Cossack  warrior  is  the  Zapo- 
rozhie  or  Zaporoshskaya  Sich,  the  district  lying  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Dnieper,  where  it  is  nar* 
rowed  by  the  rapids  and  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  rocky  islands. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Russia,  abandoned  by  its  princes  and 
harassed  by  the  Mongolian  nomads  and  Turks,  re- 
sembled a  desert  of  ashes,  thousands  up^i*  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants,  having  lost  their  homes,  were 
seeking  asylum  as  well  as  thirsting  for  revenue. 
Men  became  fearless  and  accustomed  to  look 
straight  into  the  face  of  danger  and  death.  Com- 
mon danger  united  men  along  the  impr^nable 
rapids  of  the  Zaporozhie,  and  that  was  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  first  Cossack  community. 

From  all  the  comers  of  Russia  young  as  well 
as  old  people  streamed  to  this  place.  Men  of  pio- 
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fession,  honest  as  vrell  as  merely  self-sedcing,  be- 
gan to  look  on  the  Zaporozhie  as  a  harbor  of 
refuge,  where  freedom  and  equality  reigned.  After 
a  time  they  became  so  numerous  that  when  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  greatest  enemy  of  Russia, 
whose  hordes  were  crushed  by  the  Cossacks,  asked 
a  prisoner  of  war,  "How  many  are  there  of  you?" 
he  received  the  reply,  "Hiere  are  as  many  of  us 
as  there  are  small  hills  in  the  vast  steppes  of  Rus- 
sia.  There  is  a  Cossack  behind  every  hill.** 

The  birth  of  the  Cossadc  race  is  really  an  inex- 
plicable event  in  history.  It  was  like  fire  struck 
oat  of  the  flint  of  Russian  sorrow.  It  was  a  pledge 
of  Russian  strength,  of  the  greatness  of  Russia's 
future,  as  well  as  its  safeguard,  then  menaced  by 
barbarian  autocrats.  The  ruling  princes  in  the 
south  of  Russia  flattered  the  free,  independent  Cos- 
sadcs,  trying  to  win  them  over  to  their  side,  and 
persuad»i  them  to  organise  their  o^olitsi  and 
Jcurai  conunnnities  into  regiments  and  military  dis- 
tricts under  the  akmans  and  ketmans.* 

The  Cossack  force  was  really  a  military  republic, 
a  nation  in  arms,  with  the  freest  constitution  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  was  not  exactly  an  army. 
Nobody  entering  the  Zaporozhie  could  imagine  that 
he  was  among  warriors,  so  fully  occupied  wore  they 
with  their  peaceful  pursuits.  There  was  no  trade 
the  Cossack  did  not  practice.  Spirit-distilling,  brew- 
ing, smithwork,  wheelwright's  work,  armorer,  pow- 
der-maker, and  all  other  trades  that  were  practiced 
in  those  days  were  familiar  to  them;  while  merry- 
making and  enjoyment  found  as  many  devotees 
among  them  as  die  "sword,  horse  and  ride**  of  their 
motto. 

One  thing  only  was  strictly  forbidden  to  those  in 
the  Zaporozhie.  No  woman  was  allowed  to  cross 
its  limits.  Of  course,  in  time  this  restriction  weak- 
ened and  vanished  altogether  with  the  development 
of  the  civilization  of  the  Cossacks  themselves.  lu 
the  days  of  the  Hetmanship  of  Sobesdcy,  the  Cos- 
sacks •were  an  invaluable  cavalry  for  Poland,  and 
had  the  latter  respected  their  religious  faith  and 
their  love  of  freedom  and  self-government,  the  Cos- 
sacks would  never  have  joined  Russia  as  they  did 
under  Peter  the  Great. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  priceless  was  such  a 
cavalry  as  that  of  the  Cossadis.  Eight  days  after 
the  alarm  for  mobilitation  they  could  concentrate 
their  forces,  fully  armed,  receiving  as  pay  only 
one  gold  coin  per  man.  When  war  was  over,  and 
all  ^e  Cossacks  returned  with  rich  booty  to  the 
Sich,  the  warriors  again  became  peaceful  citizens, 
and  resumed  their  work  in  the  fields,  fishing,  or 
dieir  other  trades,  and  became  once  more  tbe  so- 
called  free  Cossacks— eonmnmists — because  there 
was  no  private  property  in  those  days;  in  the  Sicft 
•11  belonged  to  the  voisko  (army). 

All  the  men  were  registered  and  known  to  their 
atamanSt  and  were  obliged  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
alarm  to  join  the  colors. 

In  addition  to  theaei  Haen  were  the  voluntary 
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Cossacks,  as  they  vwre  called,  BMwtly  Mohamme- 
dans, who  were  exceedingly  numerous. 

War  was  usually  planned  by  the  Coaeaok  atamant 
assembled  in  council,  and  had  to  be  approved  by 
the  majority  of  the  population. 

Immediately  after  the  d^Iaration  of  war  by  the 
Hetman,  the  essauls  (captains),  in  full  war  kit, 
mounted  their  horses  and  spread  the  news  of  war 
through  the  villages,  calling  out:  "Brewers  and 
drunkards,  enough  now  of  brewing  beer  and  lying 
on  your  down  pillows.  Go  and  earn  knightly  fame 
and  honor.  Husbandmen  and  herdsmen,  who  are 
enjoying  yourselves  outside  the  Sick,  enough  of 
your  following  the  plough  with  boots  besmudged 
by  the  soil.  Go  and  earn  Cossack's  fame!**  And  at 
this  call  the  whole  of  the  Zaporozhie  was  trans- 
formed into  the  biggest  military  factory  in  the 
then-known  world. 

Besides  these  warlike  qualities  the  Cossacks  were 
artists,  poets,  and  musicians.  Music  and  song, 
which  are  a  living  force  among  the  Russian  troops, 
especially  in  the  Red  Army,  were  introduced  by 
the  Cossacks.  Gallant  and  fierce  in  the  field,  the 
Cossacks  could  shed  tears  when  listening  to  a 
touching  song. 

Even  when  under  the  yoke  of  the  autocratic  rul- 
ers of  Russia,  the  Cossack  raiments  always  sang 
in  their  songs  the  deeds  of  their  revolutionary  lead- 
ers. Hie  place  of  honor  in  these  songs  was  always 
that  of  the  great  revolutionist,  Stenka  Razin.  Even 
the  severest  restrictions  could  not  prevent  these 
songs.  The  Free  Siberian  Cossiwk  Yermak,  the  con- 
queror of  Siberia,  and  even  ihe  famous  self-styled 
Tsar  Peter  Federovich,  i.e.,  the  CcHSadc  Pugachev 
was  celebrated  in  the  poems  and  songs  by  the  Oren- 
burg and  Ural  Cossacks.  After  the  successful  cam- 
paign against  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  Peter  the 
Great,  Tsar  of  Russia,  fearing  the  growing  power 
of  the  Cossacks,  by  a  very  skilful  ruse  transferred 
a  great  portion  of  the  Zaporozhian  Cossadu  or  the 
Ul^ainian  Cossacks  to  the  Don  District,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  Don  Cossack  voisko. 
The  Empress  Catherine  II  entirely  put  an  end  to 
the  existence  of  the  Cossadcs  in  Ukraine,  introduc- 
ing there  the  serfdom  of  the  peasants,  and  that  por- 
tion of  these  Cossacks  who  remained  with  the  Poles 
perished  there  ratirely,  under  the  oppression  of 
the  Jesuits.  Hie  Russian  rulers  gradually  won 
over  to  their  side  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  by  grant- 
ing to  thnn  some  special  privil^es,  including  a 
sort  of  autonomy,  which  gradually  lost  it^  import- 
ance when  several  of  the  atamans  of  the  Cossacks 
were  approached  by  the  Tsars,  and  after  being 
knighted  were  invested  with  very  large  estates  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  This  brought  it  about 
that  suoi  atamans  or  prominoit  Cossmcs  became 
very  rich,  and  finally  attained  a  great  influence  in 
their  region,  and  by  means  of  bribery  altered  the 
laws  as  they  liked.  The  nineteenth  century  found 
the  Cossacks  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Tsars,  their  regiments  directly  under  the  War  Of- 
fice, which,  to  be  certain  of  its  actual  control,  ap- 
pointed  a  considerable  peroentage  of  Ae  atamans 
and  die  commanding  oficen  of  the  Cossack  regi- 
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ments,  leaving  no  person  of  Cossack  origin.  At 
last  the  Chief  Ataman  of  the  Cossacks  as  a  rule 
became  heir  to  the  throne. 

Hius  a  bourgeoisie  was  artificially  created  in 
&e  CoSBsdc  voisko.  These  unpleasant  "reforms**, 
even  in  the  early  days  of  the  existence  of  the  Cos* 
sacks  of  the  Don,  under  Russian  rule,  made  many 
of  them  emigrate,  a  part  to  Turkey,  a  part  to  the 
Caucasus,  and  farther  to  the  east  and  northeast, 
thus  creating  the  Ural,  Orenburg,  and  Semirecfaen- 
sky  Cossacks,  who  found  themselves  comfortable 
far  away  from  the  centers  of  the  autocratic  op- 
pression of  the  Russian  Tsars.  The  Siberian  Cos- 
sacks, though  under  Russian  control,  and  formed  by 
the  famous  Yermak,  "the  bandit  of  the  Volga",  en- 
joyed their  freedom  longer  than  the  others,  thanks 
to  the  distance  between  Siberia  and  Russia. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  such  a  frontier 
guard  as  Russia.  From  the  Don  to  the  Pacific,  the 
Gosaacks  were  settled,  supplying  the  Russian  Gov- 
aiunent  with  a  most  brilliant  cavalry,  to  protect 
the  gigantic  frontier  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  to  protect  the  throne  from  internal  danger. 

Practically  the  Cossacks  cost  but  little  to  the 
imperial  Russian  Government.  The  Empire  en- 
dowed them  with  certain  special  privil^ee,  and 
they  were  bound  in  return  to  give  military  service 
at  a  certain  age  and  under  certain  special  condi- 
tions. The  Coasacks  constitute  ten  se|>arat6  wiskot 
and  tome  indqtendent  r^imcoits. 

Hie  wriskos  are;  Don,  Kuban-Terek,  Astrakhan, 
Ural,  Oranhorgt  Semiryecbendc,  Siberian.  Trans- 
baUcalr  Anns,  and  Ussuri.  Besides  these,  there 
were  a  Ruhib  six  regular  squadrons  of  Daghestan 
CotaadkMf  ikape  souadrons  of  Kuban  Circassians, 
eight  sataims^  of  Terek  Cossacks,  three  soirUas  of 
Kara  Cossacks,  two  infantry  sotniM  and  one 
mounted  aataia  of  Bamm,  and,  during  die  Gttat 
War  in  Transcaspia,  sevwal  Mteioj  were  formed 
from  Ute  Tnrlconians. 

In  wamm  CaucaaiaB  regions  oloaa  to  the  north* 
eaetem  sbwes  of  the  Kadc  Sea,  as  wall  as  in  the 
lagion  of  Kuban  and  Terek,  in  the  Caucasus,  there 
are  tribes  of  Cossacka,  some  of  whom  have  never 
beoi  honemen.  Hiey  wear  the  Circassian  uniform, 
and  for  oenturies  have  always  been  the  best  htmters 
in  Russia.  They  are  called  plastuni;  but  I  have 
wntx  taand  tha  word  in  an  Englidi  or  Amwioan 
didionaiy  or  in  die  military  literatare  in  those  Ian- 

'"j^w  tkat  I)e^in  and  Wrangel  are  among  their 
British  friends,  they  can  say  much  about  these 
plattnni,  lAm  played  a  great  part  in  the  failure  of 
dieir  fovliah  scheme  to  arown  theauelves  in  the 
Kremlin.  A  pitutun  has  no  rival  adier  as  a  shdt 
or  in  lua  ability  to  approach  die  objeet  of  his  at- 
tadc  noiselassiy  and  unnoticed.  His  capacity  in  this 
direction  ia  so  wonderful  tbid  even  when  you  prao> 
tittUy  know  wWe  he  is  hiding,  yon  cannot  fitid 
Um.  Itiis  ia  alt  due  to  tha  fact  thai  from  child- 
hood d»  pia^fiioi  an  accustomed  W  ruablii^  k 
ae  woods  and  on  tha  mountains,  armed  only  mnA 


a  big  knife,  and  ve  i 
fighting  them  at  cl 

To  catch  a  sittin 
thing  for  a  plastu 
eye  of  a  homing  p 
in  nature — his  ear 
saying  among  the  i 
listening  he  can  hei  I 

In  this  respect  t 
their  recfmnoissano 
complete  than  any  i 
service  in  the  world 

The  British  and 
and  Wrangel,  had  a 
ity  of  the  Bolshevik 
trouble. 

The  history  of  t 
begins  with  the  seco 
struggle  b^an  in 
best  elements  of  tb 
suddenly  joined  the 
sia,  and  declared  w 
It  was  a  terrible  £  i 
rich  elements  of  th<  i 
equipped  and  perfe*  ; 
of  hi^  military  stai  : 
revolutionary  Cossai  i 
and  to  form  militai 
equipped  in  order  t 
gone  over  to  Denikii  i 

It  was  on  the  7t] 
when,  at  the  stanitsa  i 
sin,  assembliea  of  th  I 
resolution  of  this  at  i 
Government  of  G^  i 
than  an  ultimatum,  i 
reactionary  govwHA  : 
sack  Revolutionary 
stop  the  form^on  I 
disarm  them,  and  I  i 
District. 

It  was  ordered  alst 
nition  taken  from  tfa 
be  delivered  to  the  d  i 
Committee,  who  was 
the  permits  to  leave 
Third,  the  latter  musi 
sack  regimoits.  Four  i 
the  Council  of  tha  : 
the  police  which  the 
placed  in  the  industr; 
and,  sixdi,  to  inform 
staniUat*  of  the  Don  I 
henceforth  is  in  the  li 
tionary  Gommittae. 

ThisKSohttion  becii 
signed  by  the  Presid 
Cotoaoks,  Ermin. 

bi  reply  to  tibis  nl 
<^«isive  and  captwec 
Tha  reVQlutioaary 
witlioul  dM  siqiport 


•  A  Snaia:  US  km  (fona  croslffi)). 
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be  powerless  to  fight  the  reactionary  general,  and 
they  sent  Comrade  Antonov  to  Moscow  for  help. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Red  Army  should  be 
moved  to  the  Don  Region,  and  as  soon  as  the  foe 
should  be  defeated,  the  Soviet  tro<»>8  should  re> 
tire,  but,  in  exchange  for  tbis  help,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment requested  a  full  recognition  of  the  Soviets 
as  a  supreme  authority  over  the  Don  Cossacks. 

Finally,  the  Don  Cossack  Republic  became  a  fed- 
erative state  of  Soviet  Russia. 

A  counter-offensive  of  the  united  forces  of  the 
Red  Army,  together  with  two  newly  formed  Don 
Cossack  regiments,  under  the  command  of  the  Cos- 
sack Lt.-Colonel  Golubev,  b^an  with  Novocher- 
kassk as  its  objective.  The  counter-revolutionary 
detachments  under  the  command  of  General  Cher- 
nezov  were  defeated,  and  Chernezov  killed,  but  this 
victory  did  not  encourage  Golubev,  who  betrayed 
the  cause  and  later  went  over  to  the  ^'Whites'*. 

Soon  after  this  campaign.  General  Kaledin  shot 
himself  and  a  certain  confusion  was  produced 
amongst  the  Cossacks,  due  to  the  various  treacher- 
ous acts  of  their  opportunist  leaders. 

But  Comrade  Antonov  did  not  lose  heart,  and 
continued  his  advance  on  Rostov,  where  General 
Kornilov^s  forces  were  in  full  concentration.  At 
the  stanitsas  of  M^eyevo  and  Kurgan  a  decisive 
battle  took  place,  where  an  entire  battalion  of  the 
Komilov  infantry  was  cut  down  by  the  Red  Cos- 
sacks. The  uprising  of  the  workers  in  Taganrog 
supported  the  military  operations  of  the  revolu- 
tionary forces,  who  continued  to  press  the  retiring 
taaemy.  Heavy  rains  and  bad  roads  prevented  the 
Reds  from  using  their  cavalry  and  artillery  in  field 
strei^th,  and  only  the  5th  Cavalry  Division  and  the 
5th  .Mtillery  Brigade  took  part  in  that  pursuit.  A 
series  of  brilliant  victories  of  the  Red  Army  was 
crowned  by  the  capture  of  Novocherkassk,  while 
all  members  of  the  White  Don  Cossack  Voisko 
Council  were  captured  with  Ataman  Nazarov  at 
their  head  And  finalhr,  after  a  most  stubborn  re* 
BiBtance  by  die  Koinilov  army,  it  was  forced  to 
retire  to  the  Kalmuk  steppes. 

Komilov  certainly  would  have  been  cut  off  and 
his  forces  would  have  been  compltely  annihilatd, 
had  the  order  of  Comrade  Antonov  been  carried  out 
by  the  112th  Stavropol  Regiment,  to  attack  the  ene- 
my from  Bataiak,  but  unfortunately  this  regiment, 
in  the  early  period  of  the  revolution,  was  not  suf- 
ficienly  disciplined,  and  returned  to  Stavropol  of  its 
own  choice,  thus  providing  a  way  for  Komilov  to 
escape. 

The  Commissar  and  all  the  commanding  element 
of  this  treacherous  regimmt  were  declared  trai- 
tors to  the  Revolution. 

Thus  ended  the  first  in  any  way  important  cam- 
paign in  which  the  Red  Army  and  Red  Cossacks 
cowerated  against  the  counter-revolution. 

The  growing  reactionary  feeling  among  the  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don  forced  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment to  form  a  new  organization,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  Don  region. 
A  Tratemal  Union  of  the  Cossadcs  and  Sailors" 
was  formed,  and  diis  improved  the  entire  situa- 


tion. The  Russian  sailors,  a  most  revolutionary 
element,  encouraged  their  Cossadc  comrades,  who 
had  become  downhearted,  thanks  to  the  lack  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  A  period  of  the  most  fierce  fight- 
ing for  arms  began  throughout  the  region.  Often 
sons  disarmed  dieir  fathers,  and  brodiers  fou^t 
their  own  brothers,  in  order  to  take,  each  from  the 
other,  a  rifle  or  a  sword.  It  was  the  most  dramatic 
period  of  revolution  the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Gradually  the  Red  Cossack  regiments  became 
stronger  and  stronger;  their  number  increased  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and  in  the  middle  of  1918 
the  first  consido'able  Cossack  units  appeared  on 
the  eastern  front,  formed  by  the  Orenburg  Cossacks. 

The  former  Tsarist  officers  of  the  Orenburg  Cos- 
sack voiskoy  the  brothers  Kashirin,  formed  the  so- 
called  Red  Kashirin  Division,  and  for  several 
months  they  raided  in  the  Orenburg  steppes,  abso- 
lutely  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  Red  Army. 
In  view  of  the  most  difficult  conditions,  this  divi- 
sion accomplished  one  of  its  raids  of  one  thousand 
versts,  which  might  be  compared  with  the  famous 
raid  of  Blucher,  and  at  last  joined  the  Red  Army. 

The  third  Red  Army  perfectly  knew  what  the 
Kashirin  division  had  done  during  the  three  years 
of  civil  war,  and  ti  was  considered  the  best  fight- 
ing  body  of  that  glorious  army. 

As  the  official  report  says,  the  Orenburg  Cossack 
voisko  gave  to  the  Red  Army  endless  numbers  of 
the  most  brilliant  fighters,  and  played  a  great  part 
in  defeating  Kolchak  on  the  Orenburg-Aktube  front. 

The  Siberian  Red  Cossacks  distinguished  them- 
selves first  in  fighting  Kolchak,  when  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Red  Siberian  Cossack  raiments  brol» 
through  from  the  rear,  through  the  Kolchak  lines, 
and  joined  the  advancing  5th  Red  Army,  dius  in- 
flicting a  serious  blow  on  the  forces  of  the  usurper. 

The  Cossacks  of  Semirichye  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  revolution.   From  the  very  be- 

finning  they  supported  the  Soviets,  and  in  August, 
919,  they  became  so  strong,  thanks  to  the  rein- 
forcemeats  received  from  the  Ormbiurg  Cossacks, 
that  they  were  able  to  defeat  the  Ataman  Dutov, 
and  the  bandit  Semionov*s  allied  bands.  The  de- 
feat caused  the  entire  debacle  which  both  reaction- 
ary Cossack  leaders  suffered,  one  after  the  other. 

The  Kuban  Red  Cossacks,  from  the  first  days  of 
the  Gvil  War,  joined  the  eleventh  Red  Army  in 
masses,  and  finally  three-quarters  of  the  cavalry  of 
that  army  was  made  up  of  these  Cossacks,  who 
desperately  fought  the  bands  of  Denikin,  and  en- 
tirely annihilated  the  famous  "officers*  corps",  the 
only  hope  of  the  Denikin  staff. 

The  heroic  Red  Taman  Army,  which  so  mar- 
velously  cleared  the  Caucasian  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  of  the  Wrangel  invasion,  was  largely  recruited 
by  the  Don  and  Kuban  Cossaclra,  amongst  whom 
many  were  pUuUmi.  The  Taman  Army  was  decor- 
ated by  the  proletarians  of  Moscow  with  the  Order 
of  the  Red  Banner,  for  the  capture  of  Tsaritsin, 
and  this  glorious  army  was  also  betrayed  by  one 
of  its  supreme  commanders,  Sorokin,  and  was 
obliged  to  cut  its  way  in  the  Armavir  direction, 
diTOU^  the  army  of  the  enemy,  constantly  fighting 
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without  cartridges  for  two  months.  Bayonets  were 
the  only  arms  of  these  incomparable  heroes. 

And  the  deeds  of  this  army  are  a  real  glory  of 
Red  Cossackdom  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  The 
names  of  Comrade  Blinov  and  of  many  other  lead- 
ers will  be  inscribed  by  the  Russian  Revolution 
with  red  letters  in  its  history. 

Besides  the  great  deeds  of  the  Red  Cossadc  vois- 
kos,  we  can  note  on  almost  every  front  the  most  re- 
markable activity  of  the  smaller  Cossack  units.  For 
instance,  the  regiments  named  after  Stenka  Razin, 
and  after  Emelian  Pugachev,  cut  off  from  the  Red 
Army  by  the  enemy,  did  not  surrender  but  wandered 
far  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  forces  for  about  three 
months,  succeeding  in  effecting  their  return  to  the 
Red  Army,  losing  in  battle  more  than  half  of  their 
men.  In  the  winter  of  1918,  Comrade  Dumenko  or- 
ganized the  r^;ular  Red  Cavalry  on  the  Don  front, 
and  in  the  middle  of  January,  1919,  he  penetrates 
in  the  rear  of  the  Whites  in  the  Tsaritsin  r^ion. 
Here  he  defeats  23  of  the  enemy's  regiments  and 
accomplishes  a  raid  of  400  versts  in  one  month. 
Four  regiments  of  the  Whites  are  captured  by  this 
Red  cavalry  leader,  and  50  big  guns,  hundreds  of 
madiine  guns,  and  an  armored  train,  together  with 
a  number  of  armored  motor-cars,  are  among  his 
trophies.  In  the  region  of  Kelentskaya  and  of 
Borisoglebsk,  this  same  Cossack,  Dumenko,  defeats 
several  cavalry  divisions,  pushes  them  to  Khoper, 
and  in  the  middle  of  December,  forces  the  Don  and 
captures  BogndiaT  and  thaice  moves  his  cavalxy 
oa  NovodieKaBsk.  Having  d^eated  the  enemy  at 
the  station  of  Chertkovo,  at  Millerovskaya,  and 
Kamenskaya,  toward  the  end  of  December  he  ap- 
proaches me  important  railway  jtmction  of  Likh- 
aya-Zapovednaya,  where,  after  two  months  of  fierce 
battles,  he  drfeats  the  famous  Mamontov,  takes 
5,000  prisoners,  and,  on  January  7,  1920,  Dumen- 
ko'a  cavalry,  after  having  covered  350  vents,  occu- 
pies Novocherkasdc,  capturing  167  bi^  guns,  8 
tanks,  500  machine-guns,  8  aeroplanes,  60  Ford 


tractors,  60  moto 
stuffs. 

After  this  succe 
creator  of  the  Rec 
ou9  order:  "To  ho 

To  Comrade  Hi 
forming  a  cavalry 
this  Cossack,  who 
cavalry,  begins  in 
r^ion  he  pushes  t 
attracting  the  atteni 
ries  up  towards  C 
By  means  of  a  mc 
Budenny  moves  his 
making  his  way  to  E 
by  the  Red  infantr] 
upon  the  enemy,  w) 
dustrial  r^on.  F 
sion  of  G^eral  M. 
man,  by  the  Budeni 
soner  with  67  offict 
Budenny  moves  his 
having  captured  thi 
Rostov  and  Nakhitt 
montov  still  tries  to 
forces.  In  the  nigh 
towns  are  in  the  ha 
thousand  prisoners, 
chine-guns,  etc.,  are 

The  furUier  gloTi> 
are  still  fresh  in  l 
Soviet  Russia.  T 
Wrangel  dfibacle  a: 
denny's  name,  whi> 
great  cavalry  lead 
Blucher,  Murat,  anc 
infants  to  me  in  coi 
tains  of  these  huml 
and  glorious  Red  A 

The  Red  Cossacks 
sian  Revolution  and 
it,  there  is  no  force  1 


Problems  of  Organization  ol 

By  LsoN  Tmcnm 
(ConUttued) 


The  Labor  Armies 
We  approach  the  question  of  the  utilization  of  the 
anny  for  labor  tasks,  which  has  attained  a  tremen- 
dous importance  in  principle  in  our  country,  by 
the  empirical  path,  and  by  no  means  as  a  result 
ixi  theoretical  considerations.  In  some  of  the 
boundary  r^ions  of  Russia  the  situation  had  taken 
Budi  shape  that  considerable  military  forces  were 
relieved  for  an  indefinite  period  from  military 
work.  To  throw  them  to  other,  more  active  fronts, 
eq>ecially  in  winter,  was  difficult  in  consequence  of 
the  disorganization  of  railroad  transportation.  This 
was  for  instance  the  situiUion  of  the  Third  Army, 
which  wa«  stationed  in  the  province  of  the  Ur^ 


and  the  neighboring 
ers  of  this  army,  vth 
possible  for  us  to  den 
selves  suggested  that 
tion  of  labor.  They 
zation  a  more  or  lesi 
the  Labor  Army. 

This  task  was  new 
Red  Army  men  worl 
ficiently  productive? 
doubts  as  to  this  evo 
perflous  to  say  that  tl 
their  tnmiipets  in  the  i 
Abramovich  at  the  C< 
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Ex:onomy — I  believe  in  January  or  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, i.e.  when  everything  was  still  in  the  stage 
of  a  mere  plan — ^prophecied  that  we  would  inevit- 
ably suffer  shipwreck,  as  the  whole  business  was  a 
stupidity,  an  /Grakcheyev*  Utopia,  ^c.  We  looked 
upon  the  mptter  differently,  to  be  sure,  the  diffi- 
culties were  great,  biU  they  did  not  differ  in  prin- 
ciple from  all  the  other  difficulties  of  the  Soviet 
syston. 

We  studied  the  existing  organism  of  the  Third 
Army.  Only  a  few  military  detachments  still  re- 
mained in  this  army;  altogether  one  division  of 
marksmen  and  one  (Uvision  of  cavalry — 15  regi- 
ments  in  all — as  well  as  special  troops.  The  re- 
maining sections  had  already  been  assigned  earlier 
to  other  armies  and  other  fronts.  But  the  appara- 
tus of  the  army  administration  was  as  yet  intact, 
and  we  considered  it  probable  that  we  would  have 
to  send  out  this  body  in  spring  down  the  Volga  to 
the  Caucasian  f nmt  to  face  Denikin,  if  he  bad  not 
beoi  definitely  disposed  of  by  that  time.  Alto- 
gether there  remained  in  the  Third  Army  in  its 
administration,  institution^,  sections,  hospitals, 
110,000  Red  Army  mm.  In  all  this  mass,  con- 
sisting predominantly  of  peasants,  there  were  about 
16,000  Cemmuiiista  and  membeni  of  the  sympa- 
thizing organizations — ^many  of  t^m  workers  from 
the  Urals.  By  its  composition  and  structure  the 
Third  Army  was  a  peasant  mass,  welded  to^^w 
under  the  leadership  of  advanced  workers  mto  a 
military  organization.  In  the  Army  a  considerable 
number  of  military  specialists  were  at  work,  who 
discharged  Important  military  functions  and  stood 
under  the  general  political  ooiitrol  of  the  Com- 
munists. If  we  r^rd  the  lliird  Army  from  this 
general  standpoint,  U  is  a  reproduction  in  minia- 
ture of  all  01  Soviet  Russia.  If  we  take  the  Red 
Army  as  a  whole  or  the  organization  of  the  Soviet 
power  in  the  district,  in  the  province,  or  in  the 
ratire  rq>ublic,  including  its  economic  organs,  we 
shall  behold  everywhere  the  same  plan  of  organi- 
zation, millions  of  peasants,  initiated  into  new 
forms  of  political,  economic,  and  social  life,  by  the 
organized  workers,  who  occupy  the  positions  of 
leadership  in  all  fields  of  the  Soviet  system.  Spe- 
cialists of  the  bourgeois  school  are  oigaged  for 
offices  requiring  special  training;  they  are  given  the 
necessary  independence,  but  the  control  over  their 
work  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class  as 
embodied  in  its  Communist  Party.  The  carrying 
out  of  the  labor  duty  is  again  not  otherwise  con- 
ceivable for  us  than  by  mobilizing  particularly  the 
peasant  labor  forces  under  the  leadership  of  the 
advanced  workers.  Hiere  vrere  not  and  therefore 
could  not  be  any  objections  in  principle  to  the 
use  of  the  Army  for  labor  purposes.  In  otbn 
words,  objections  to  the  principle  of  labor  armies 
on  the  part  of  the  above  MendieTiki  Umnselves 
were  at  bottom  objections  to  **compulBory"  labor 
in  genwal,  not  to  labor  duty  and  to  Soviet  methods 

*  A  mterioas  rasctionary  Mateapan  nadcr  Alexander  I, 
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of  economic  construction  as  a  whole.  We  pushed 
aside  these  objections  without  difficulty. 

Of  course  me  military  apparatus  as  such  was 
not  intended  for  the  conduct  of  a  labor  process. 
But  it  was  not  our  intention  to  use  it  thus:  the  su- 
pervision was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  cor- 
responding economic  organs.  The  army  furnished 
the  necessary  labor  power  in  the  form  of  organized 
compact  units  which  were  utilized  aa  a  mass  for 
carrying  out  the  simple,  uniform  tasks,  such  as 
removing  the  snow  from  the  roads,  preparing 
wood,  construction  work,  organization  of  transport- 
ation by  railroad  cars,  ttc,  etc  We  now  already 
have  gathered  considerable  eiperienca  in  the  field 
of  the  utilization  of  the  army  for  labor  and  are  in 
a  position  to  estimate  the  situation  with  more  data 
than  mere  expectations  and  suppositions.  What 
are  the  results  of  these  experiences?  The  Men- 
shevifci  have  hastened  to  judge  them.  Again  the 
same  Abramovich  declared  at  the  Congress  of  Mine 
Workers  that  we  were  bankrupt,  that  the  labor 
armies  were  parasitic  bodies,  with  100  supervisors 
to  very  toi  workos.  Is  this  true?  No.  This  is 
frivolous  and  malicious  criticism  from  people  who 
stand  aloof,  who  do  not  know  the  facts,  who  merely 
gathered  debris  and  offal,  and  who  always  and 
everywhere  do  nothing  but  either  record  or  predict 
our  bankruptcy.  As  a  matter  of  fa(^  the  labor 
armies  have  not  only  not  failed,  hoi  ham  on  the 
contrary  been  very  successful,  have  proTed  their 
ability  to  live;  they  are  developing  and  solidifying 
themselves  more  and  more.  Bankruptcy  has  been 
suffered  only  by  the  prophets  who  pndicted  that 
nothing  would  come  of  the  whole  business,  that 
no  one  would  work,  that  the  Red  Army  men  would 
not  go  to  the  labor  front  but  simply  desert  for 
their  homes. 

These  objections  were  inspired  by  pedt-bourgeois 
skepticism,  lack  of  confidence  in  the  masses,  mis- 
trust of  our  superior  organization  initiative.  But 
did  we  not  hear  essentially  the  same  objections 
whai  we  undertook  the  far-readiing  mobilisation 
for  military  purposes? 

Then  also  a  gKieral  desertion  was  predicted, 
which  would  be  inevitable  after  the  imperialistic 
war.  To  be  sure  there  were  desertions,  but  experi- 
ence showed  that  it  had  by  no  means  the  general 
character  that  had  been  anticipated;  the  army  was 
not  destrojred  by  these  desertions:  the  mobilization 
of  millions  was  assured  as  a  whole  by  a  spiritual 
and  oi^anizational  connection,  by  volnnteeriI^:  on 
the  part  of  the  Communists,  and  by  state  compul- 
sion ;  this  made  easy  die  numerous  formations  and 
putting  through  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  bat- 
tle. And  in  the  long  run  the  army  came  out  vic- 
torious. On  the  basis  of  our  experimoas  in  the 
war  we  expected  the  same  results  from  our  labor 
tasks.  Ana  we  have  not  been  ibistaksn.  The  Red 
Army  men  by  no  means  diqwrsed  during  the  tran- 
sition from  the  state  of  war  to  Ae  state  of  labor, 
as  was  predicted  by  die  skeptics.  Ihanks  to  the 
well  organized  agitation  this  trusitiom  was  even 
accomplished  by  a  great  moral  exaltatiw.  To  be 
sure,  a  portion  of  tb^  soldievs  4mI  try  to  Uave  tha 
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army,  but  this  is  always  the  case  when  a  great  body 
of  troops  is  thrown  from  one  front  to  another  or 
shifted  from  the  rear  to  the  front,  or  exposed  to 
any  great  shock,  and  potential  desertion  becomes 
transformed  into  actual  desertion.  But  here  at 
once  1^  political  sections,  the  press,  the  organs  for 
combating  desertion,  etc.,  assumed  their  duties,  and 
at  present  the  percentage  of  desertion  in  labor 
armies  is  by  no  means  higher  than  in  our  fighting 
armies. 

The  statement  that  the  armies,  by  reason  of  their 
inner  structure,  could  yield  only  a  small  percentage 
of  workers,  ia  only  partly  correct.  As  for  the 
Third  Army,  I  have  already  mentioned  diat  it  had 
retained  its  complete  administradve  apparatus  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  military  sec- 
tions  had  much  decreased.  As  long  as  we  left 
intact  the  sta£f  of  the  army  and  its  administrative 
bodies — for  military  and  not  for  economic  reasons 
— the  percentage  of  workers  yielded  .by  the  army 
was  indeed  quite  small.  Of  the  total  number  of 
110,000  Red  Army  men,  21  per  cent  were  engaged 
in  administrative  and  ea>nomic  duties;  daily  du- 
lies,  guard  duty,  etc.,  were  done  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  army  institutions  and  camps  by  about 
16  per  cent.  The  number  of  sick  (chiefly  typhus), 
together  with  the  medical  and  sanitary  staff 
amounted  to  about  13  per  cent;  various  reasons 
(transfers,  furlou^s,  absence  without  leave)  caused 
about  25  per  cent  to  be  absent.  The  number  there- 
fore remaining  for  tabor  amounted  to  only  23  per 
cent— which  was  the  maximum  to  be  gotten  out  of 
this  army  at  that  time  for  labor  purposes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  not  more  than  about  14  per  cent 
actually  worked  during  the  first  period;  they  were 
partly  from  the  two  divisions,  marksmen  and 
cavalry,  still  ronaining  in  the  army.  But  hardly 
had  it  become  clear  that  Denikin  had  been  de- 
feated and  that  we  should  not  need  to  send  the 
"Hiird  Army  down  the  Volga  in  the  spring  in  order 
to  help  the  troops  on  the  Caucasian  front,  than  we 
immediately  went  about  the  task  of  dissolving  the 
awkward  apparatus,  and  adapting  the  army  in- 
stitutions to  the  tasks  of  labor.  Although  this  task 
is  by  no  means  complete,  it  has  already  had  very 
important  results.  At  the  present  moment  (March, 
1920),  the  Third  Army  yields  about  38  per  cent 
of  workers  from  all  its  number.  Military  bodies 
of  the  Ural  military  district,  which  are  working 
by  the  side  of  the  Red  Army,  already  yield  49  per 
cent  of  workers.  This  result  is  not  so  bad,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  attendance  of  workers  in 
the  factories,  in  many  of  which  until  very  recently, 
and  in  some  even  now,  the  failure  to  report  for 
work  for  both  justified  and  unjustified  reasons  at- 
tained as  high  a  percentage  as  50  or  more.*  We 
must  also  remember  that  the  workers  are  very 
often  imder  the  home  care  of  adult  members  of 
their  family,  while  the  Red  Army  men  must  take 
care  of  themselves. 

If  we  fMnsider  the  nineteen  year  old  men  mobil- 
ized by  us  in  the  Urals  with  the  aid  of  the  military 

*Thi«  pereentafe  hu  aince  decreased  constdenbljr  (Jane, 
1920). 


apparatus,  partly  for  furnishing  wood,  we  find 
that  of  all  their  nimiber  more  than  30  thousand, 
or  more  than  75  per  cent,  reported  for  work.  This 
is  already  an  immense  progress.  It  shows  us  that 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  introduce  alterations  in 
the  construction  of  the  labor  armies,  when  apply- 
ing the  military  apparatus  to  mobilization  and 
formation,  alterations  involving  an  immense  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  those  taking  direct  part 
in  the  physical  process  of  production. 

And  finally,  we  may  already  judge,  on  the  basis 
of  experience,  the  productivity  of  the  work  of  the 
soldiers.  At  first  the  productivity  of  their  labor  in 
the  most  important  branches  of  work  was  extreme- 
ly small  in  spite  of  the  great  moral  exaltation,  and 
a  reading  of  the  first  reports  of  the  labor  army 
might  have  produced  a  very  depressing  effect.  Thus, 
the  preparation  of  a  single  cord  of  wood  required 
at  first  from  13  to  15  labor  days,  while  the  normal 
requirement,  to  be  sure,  very  rarely  attained  at 
presott,  is  three  such  days.  We  must  also  note 
tnot  experienced  men  in  diis  field  can  in  a  single 
day  get  ready  a  cord  of  wood  with  one  day*s 
labor  (one  cord  per  day  per  man).  But  what  was 
the  real  figure?  The  military  bodies  were  far 
removed  from  the  places  where  the  wood  was  to 
be  cut.  Often  the  men  had  to  walk  six  or  eig^t 
versts  each  day,  thus  using  up  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  labor  day.  Axes  and  saws  were  not  at 
hand  at  the  place  of  work.  Many  Red  Army  men, 
coming  from  the  steppes,  did  not  know  the  forests, 
had  never  cut  down  and  sawed  up  trees.  The  pro- 
vincial and  district  transportation  committees  did 
not  learn  at  a  single  stroke,  to  make  use  of  the 
military  units,  to  direct  them  to  the  necessary 
places,  and  to  create  the  necessary  conditions  of 
work  for  them.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  re- 
sult was  an  extremely  low  productivity  of  work. 
But  after  the  most  flagrant  defects  of  organization 
had  been  removed,  many  distinctly  .better  results 
were  obtained,  thus — the  latest  data  show  that  a 
cord  of  wood  takes  four  and  one-half  days  on  an 
average  to  prepare,  throughout  the  First  Labor 
Army,  which  is  no  longer  very  far  from  the  norm 
that  has  been  set  up.  But  most  encouraging  is 
the  circumstance  that  the  productivity  of  the  work 
is  systematically  rising,  the  better  its  organization. 

And  what  can  be  attained  in  this  matter  is  shown 
by  the  short  but  extremely  valuable  experience  of 
the  Moscow  Engineers  Regiment.  Hie  chief  mili- 
tary administration,  conducting  this  experiment,  be- 
gan by  fixing  the  normal  production  requirements, 
three  labor  days  to  a  cord  of  wood.  This  norm 
soon  turned  out  to  be  somewhat  excessive.  In  Janu- 
ary a  cord  of  wood  required  two  and  one-half 
labor  days.  In  February  2.1.  In  March  1.5.  A 
very  high  productivity  indeed.  This  result  was 
obtained  by  a  mental  influence,  by  a  registration 
of  the  individual  labor  of  each  person,  by  awak- 
ening the  spirit  of  emulation  in  labor,  distributing 
premiums  to  the  workers  for  high  average  produc- 
tion, or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  trade  unions,  by 
a  flexible  scale,  adapted  to  the  individual  variations 
of  labor  productivity.   This  experiment — almost  a 
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laboratory  experiment  clearly  outlines  the  paths  on 
which  we  must  now  continue  to  advance. 

A  number  of  labor  armies  are  already  at  work 
in  our  country — the  First  Labor  Army,  the  Petro- 
grad  Labor  Army,  the  Caucasian  Labor  AnnVf  the 
South  Volga  Army,  the  Reserve  Army.  The  latter, 
as  is  well-known,  contributed  considerably  to  in- 
creasing the  exploitability  of  the  Kazan-Yekaterin- 
burg railroad.  And  wherever  the  attempt  to  make 
use  of  army  sections  for  labor  tasks  was  made  in 
anything  like  a  rational  manner,  the  results  have 
^own  that  diis  method  is  absolutely  correct  and 
capable  of  realization. 

We  have  refuted  the  preconception  that  a  mili- 
tary  organization  must  be  inevitably  parasitic,  un- 
der any  and  all  circumstances.  The  Soviet  Army 
reflects  in  itself  the  tendencies  of  the  Soviet  social 
order.  We  must  not  think  in  the  petrified  terms  of 
the  preceding  ^och:  **milit8riam",  "military  organ* 
isation**,  "unproductiveness  of  compulsory  labor", 
but  we  must  think  without  preconceptions.  We 
must  approach  the  phenomena  of  the  new  ^och 
with  eyes  open  and  reinain  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  Saturday  exists  for  man  and  not  vice  versa, 
that  all  forms  of  organization,  including  the  mili- 
tary organization,  are  merely  tools  in  the  hands  of 
the  working  class  in  power,  which  has  the  right 
as  well  as  me  liberty  to  adapt,  alter,  remodel  these 
tools,  until  the  required  goal  has  been  attained. 


Unified  Economic  Plan 

The  extmsive  application  of  labor  duty  as  well 
as  the  measures  for  a  militarization  of  labor,  may 
_^  play  a  decisive  role  only  in  case  they  are  applied 
\  on  the  basis  of  a  unified  economic  plan,  ^bracing 
\  the  entire  country  and  all  the  brancaes  of  industrial 
activity.  This  plan  must  be  calculated  for  a  term 
of  years,  to  cover  if  possible  an  entire  epoch.  It 
will  naturally  be  divided  into  various  periods  or 
series  representing  the  inevitable  stages  in  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  the  country.  We  must  be- 
gin with  the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
fundamental  ta^. 

First  of  all,  the  outright  possibility  of  life— even 
though  under  the  most  oifficult  circumstances — 
must  be  secured  to  the  working  class  and  thus  the 
industrial  centers  maintained,  ^e  cities  saved.  This 
is  the  point  of  departure.  If  we  are  not  to  see  the 
cities  dissolve  into  villages,  industry  yield  place  to 
agriculture,  the  whole  country  reduced  to  rural  con- 
dMtms,  we  must  keep  our  transportation  system 
operatbig  at  least  on  a  minimum  scale,  and  must 
assure  the  supply  of  grain  for  the  cities,  fuel  and 
raw  materials  for  industry,  fodder  for  cattle.  Other- 
wise  we  cannot  make  a  single  step  in  advance.  The 
first  portion  of  the  plan  therefore  is  :G?nprovement 
of  transport,  or  at  least  prevention  of  its  further 
decline,  and  obtaining  of  the  most  necessarv  sup- 
plies  of  food^uffs,  raw  material,  and  fuelil  The 
'  ^'^ire  following  period  will  be  completely  occupied 
with  afcpncentration  of  exertion  of  labor  power  on 
the  solution  of  these  fundamental  tasks,  and  thus 
in  turn  the  necessarv  conditions  will  be  attained 
^   for  all  further  workT)  This  task  was  particularly 


set  down  for  our  labor  armies.  Whether  the  first 
period,  as  well  as  those  that  follow,  is  to  embrace 
months  or  years,  it  would  at  present  be  idle  to 
prophecy, — the  matter  depends  on  many  circum- 
stances, running  all  the  way  from  the  international 
situation  to  the  degree  of  solidarity  and  pertinacitv 
on  the  part  of  the  working  class.  Toe  second  period 
is  one  of  machine  construction  for  transportation, 
of  winning  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs.  The  loco- 
motive occupies  the  for^round  in  this  period. 

At  present  the  locomotive  repairs  are  being  car- 
ried on  in  too  primitive  a  manner  and  are  requir- 
ing altogether  too  much  enorgy  and  material.  Re- 
pairs of  rolling  stock  must  be  replaced  bv  a  mass 
production  of  reserve  parts.  Now  that  the  whole 
railway  system  and  all  the  industries  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  owner,  namely  the  labor  state, 
we  must  set  up  for  the  whole  country  uniform 
types  of  locomotives  and  cars,  standardize  the  parts, 
mobilize  all  Uie  necessary  industries  in  a  mass  pro- 
duction of  r^rve  parts,  and  reduce  r«)airs  to  the 
simple  substitution  of  new  parts  for'  mose  depre- 
ciated, and  thus  secure  ass^nbling  of  new  loco- 
motives from  reserve  parts,  on  a  mass  scale.  Now 
that  the  sources  of  fuel  and  raw  material  are  again 
available  for  us,  we  shall  have  to  concentrate  our 
exclusive  attention  on  the  construction  of  locomo- 
tives. 

The  third  period  is  that  of  na(^iine  construction 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  commodities  for  na- 
tion-wide consumption.*! 

The  last  period,  which  will  be  based  upon  the 
achievementLjjf  the  three  preceding  periods,  vrill 
permit  of  amansifion  to  oJarge  scale  production 
of  objects  otpersonal  usej  ■  ■■. 

This  plan  is  of  great  inq>ortance,  not  only  as  a 
general  guiding  line  in  the  practical  work  of  our 
economic  organs,  but  also  as  an  outline  for  the 
propaganda  among  the  working  masses  in  r^ard 
to  our  economic  tasks.  Our  labor  mobilizations 
will  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  real  situation,  will 
not  take  root,  conscious,  inspired  and  capable  of 
life.  We  must  give  to  the  masses  the  'complete 
truth  as  to  our  situation  and  our  prospects  for  the 
future,  must  tell  them  frankly  that  our  economic 
plan  even  with  a  maximum  of  exertion  will  yield 
but  little,  since  our  chief  work  during  the  imme- 
diate future  must  consist  in  preparing  the  condi- 
tions for  the  means  of  production,  ^ly  after  we 
have  secured  the  possibility  of  a  restoration  of 
means  of  transportation  and  production,  at  least 
to  a  minimum  extent,  shall  we  be  able  to  proceed 
to  a  production  of  articles  of  consumption.  The 
workers  will  thus  obtain  as  an  immediate  tangible 
result  of  their  work  such  objects  as  are  of  personal 
utility,  only  in  the  last  and  fourth  stage  of  the 
economic  plan,  and  only  then  will  a  serious  ame- 
lioration of  life  be  realized.  The  masses  will  still 
be  obliged  to  bear  the  burden  of  labor  and 
of  privations  for  a  long  time  and  they  must  grasp 
the  prospective  inner  logic  of  this  economic  plan 
in  order  to  be  capable  of  bearing  it  on  their  shoul- 
ders until  the  goal  is  reached.  We  must  not  con- 
ceive the  succession  of  the  above  noted  four  eco- 
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nonac  periods  in  too  absolute  a  manner.  Of  course 
it  is  not  our  object  completely  to  stop  our  textile 
industry:  we  are  prevented  from  doing  that  if  only 
for  military  reasons.  But  in  ord^  that  our  atten- 
ti<Hi  and  energies  may  not  be  ottirdy  dissipated 
under  the  pressure  of  the  needs  and  distreu,  every- 
where of  shocking  proportions,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  most  important  points  and 
those  of  less  and  subsidiary  importance,  on  the 
basis  of  our  general  economic  plan.  We  need  not 
point  out  that  we  do  not  in  any  way  intend  a 
sealed  **national**  conunnnum.  The  abolition  of 
the  blockade,  and  of  course  the  European  revolu- 
tion, would  necessarily  produce  very  essential  al- 
terations in  our  economic  life,  abbreviate  the  stages 
of  its  evoli^on,  and  draw  them  closer  together.  But 
we  do  not  know  when  these  events  will  take  place. 
And  we  must  act  so  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  our- 
selves and  solidify  our  position  even  under  the 
most  unfavorable,  i.e.,  the  most  slow  developments 
of  the  European  and  world  revolution.  In  the  case 
of  an  actual  resumption  of  trade  relations  with  the 
capitalist  Aates,  we  shall  permit  ourselves  again 
to  be  guided  by  the  above  outlined  economic  plan. 
We  shall  give  a  portion  of  our  raw  materials  in 
exdiai^;e  for  locomotives  or  other  necessary  ma- 
chines, hut  not  under  any  circumstances  in  exdliaz^ 
for  clothing,  for  footgear,  and  delicacies;  we  are 
now  looking  not  for  artides  of  consumption,  but 
for  means  of  transport  and  production. 

We  should  be  shortsighted  skeptics,  or  petty 
shopkeepera  of  the  pbilistine  variety  if  we  should 
imagine  that  the  restoration  of  economy  will  be  a 
gradual  transition  from  the  present  complete  eco- 
nomic disorganization  to  the  state  that  preceded 
tins  disoi^anization,  i.e.,  that  we  must  rise  again 
by  the  same  stages  that  led  us  down,  and  only  uter 
a  certain  very  long  period  again  restore  our  Social- 
istic economy  to  the  condition  before  the  imperial- 
istic war.    Such  a  conception  would  be  not  only 
not  encouraging,  but  even  absolutely  wrong.  The 
diacMTganization   which  has   destroyed  coimtless 
values  in  its  course,  has  destroyed  also  much  red 
tape,  much  dead  routine,  much  mat  was  moldy  and 
scsttdess  in  our  economy,  and  thus  paved  the  way 
^.^for  B  reconstruction  in  accordance  with  the  techno- 
Togical  factors  now  A  the  disposal  of  world  eco- 
t  ^nomy.  pT  Russian  capitalism  developed  not  from 
i    step  to  st^,  but  by  jumping  a  series  of  steps,  and 
I  ^  went  so  far  as  to  awaken,  in  the  primeval  steppes, 
'  -  indnatries  on  an  Ammrican  scale,  this  heroic  metaod 
■  Is  all  the  more  accessible  to  the  Socialist  economy, 
i  iT  If  we  have  overcome  our  wretched  impoverishmrait, 
l-'-fittve  accumulated  some  stocks  of  raw  materials  and 
foodstuff's,  have  improved  our  transportation,  we 
may  skip  an  entire  series  of  intermediary  steps, 
nukiiu  use  of  the  circumstance  that  we  are  not  f^- 
Ptned  by  chains  of  private  proper^  and  are  there- 
\  foie  uiable  tofsubordinate  all  our  enteiprises  and 
I  all  our  economic  elements  to  a  nation-wide  unified 
UaaJ 

Tlis,  for  instance,  we  may  doutbless  proceed  to 
an  application  of  electricity  in  alt  the  main 
Ivandies  of  industry  and  personal  utility,  without 


again  passing  through  the  "Century  of  Steam**.  Th 
program  of  electrification  has  been  outlined  fo 
us  in  advance  in  a  series  of  successive  stages,  coi 
responding  to  the  principal  succesuve  steps  of  tb 
general  economic  plan. 

The  new  war  may  delay  the  realization  of  oui 
economic  plan.   Our  energy  and  perseverance  ma] 
and  must  accelerate  the  process  of  economic  recon 
struction,  but  whatever  may  be  the  speed  witl 
which  events  will  continue  to  develop,  it  is  cleai 
that  a  single  economic  plan  must  lie  at  the  base  ol 
all  our  labor  mobilizations,  labor  militarizations, 
labor  Saturdays,  as  well  as  all  the  other  forms  of 
voluntary  Communistic  labor,  and  the  immediately 
following  period  will  demand  of  us  a  full  concen- 
tration of  all  our  en^gy  on  the  first,  most  rudi- 
mentary tasks:  foodstuffs,  fuel,  raw  materials,  trans* 
portations.  No  scbttering  of  attention,  no  splitting 
up  of  forces,  no  inactiTity;  this  is  the  sole  path  of 
rescue.   {To  be  continued  in  our  next  issue) 


NORWEGIAN  EXPEDITION  TO  VILNA 

It  now  seems  probable  that  Norwegian  soldiers, 
and  also  those  of  the  othar  Scandinavian  countries, 
will  not  be  required  to  go  to  Vilna  as  a  police 
guard.  At  least  the  pretext  under  which  they  were 
to  be  sent  has  vanished.  For  there  is  not  going 
to  be  any  plebiscite  at  Vilna  to  determine  the  na- 
tional adherence  of  that  city  and  therefore  there 
will  be  no  need  for  policing  the  place  during  the 
plebiscite.  But  if  it  is  necessay  to  draw  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  into  the  counter-revolutionary 
war,  no  doubt  some  oth«  reason  will  be  found  for 
sending  300  Scandinavian  solders  to  Vilna  or  to 
some  other  place  to  be  designated  later.  The  latest 
news  we  have  concerning  the  Vilna  expedition  is 
that  by  December  9  a  number  of  men  had  been 
found  ready  to  enlist  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
Captain  Spork,  a  son  of  General  Spork,  had  been 
appointed  to  lead  the  detachment.  Latest  advices,, 
of  December  10,  indicate  that  it  is  not  Captain 
Spork,  however,  who  is  to  lead  the  e:q>edition,  hut 
an  army  officer  of  even  higher  standing,  a  Lt.-Co1- 
onel.   His  name  is  C.  Gulbrandsen. 


AN  ARMENIAN  SOVIET  OFFICIAL 

Moscow,  December  6. — ^Lenin  has  received  a 
tel^aphic  greeting  from  the  revolutionary  govmi- 
ment  of  the  Armenian  Soviet  Republic. 

The  first  information  concerning  the  revolntimi 
in  northern  Armenia  was  received  toward  the  end 
of  November.  On  December  1,  the  Azerbaijan 
Soviet  Republic  voluntarily  ceded  the  disputed 
provinces  of  Zangezur,  NsjEhichevan,  and  Kara- 
bakh  to  the  Armenian  Soviet  Republic.  The  Ar- 
menian revolutionary  government  has  received 
greetings  from  the  Turki^  GovCTnment,  which  were 
transmitted  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Front,  Kua- 
bekir,  and  the  Turkish  representative,  Kazim  Bey, 
At  the  head  of  the  new  government  stands  the  old 
Armenian  revolutionist,  Kassian.  Lenin  sent  r»- 
ciprocal  greetings  to  Erivan,  the  capital  of  Soviet 
Armenia. 
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Tl/ILL  Soviet  RiiBsa  again  be  forced  to  meet  at- 
tacks  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Powers  or  the 
former  border-provinces  next  Spring?  This  is  the 
question  that  all  friends  of  Soviet  Russia  are  re- 
peatedly asking  themselves.  Will  it  still  be  pos- 
sible for  any  government  to  consider  it  safe  to  an- 
tagonize its  peoples  still  further  by  undertaking  to 
overthrow,  or  aid  in  overthrowing,  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  has  met  with  such  approval  from  the 
Russian  masses  that  other  masses,  all  over  the 
world,  fee!  indisposed  to  question  its  right  to  con- 
tinued existence?  There  is  only  one  government 
that  still  seems  ready  to  oppose  Soviet  Russia  im- 
reservedly — to  be  willing  to  be  set  down  as  a 
definite  military  opponent  of  that  country,  as  able 
and  eager  to  send  men,  munitions,  and  money  to 
the  aid  of  any  individual  or  state  that  will  imder- 
take  a  new  drive  on  Soviet  Russia,  and  that  Govern- 
ment is  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  France. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  France  that  President  Wilson 
had  in  mind  when  he  instructed  Mr.  Norman  H. 
Davis,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  to  send  a  telegram 
to  M.  Paul  Hymans,  President  of  the  Assembly  of 
Ae  League  of  Nations,  advising  all  the  great  na- 
tions to  assure  Soviet  Russia  they  would  not  invade 
her  territory,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  does  seem 
from  a  reading  of  Mr.  Davis*  letter  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  one  of  those  who  believe  an  attack  against 
Soviet  Russia  to  be  still  possible,  and  indeed,  that 
certain  powers  must  now  be  meditating  such  an 
attack. 

President  Wilson  advises  the  abandonment  of 
any  such  designs,  for,  in  Mr.  Davis*  words,  while 
"he  regards  the  Bolsheviki  as  a  violent  and  tyran- 
nical minority,  by  no  means  representing  the  real 
desires  and  purposes  of  the  Russian  people,"  he 
had,  however,  "never  believed  that  the  problems 
raised  by  this  coup  d'etat  could  be  solved  by  mili- 
tary action  from  the  outside.  He  now  hopes  that 
the  recent  tragical  events  on  the  Polish  front  and 
in  the  Crimea  have  convinced  all  the  world  that 
armed  invasion  is  not  the  way  to  bring  peace  to 
the  people  of  Russia.** 

Under  the  definite  impression  that  armed  attack 
from  within  wilt  accomplish  no  change  in  Soviet 
Russia,  and  that  any  impression  in  that  country 
to  the  effect  that  the  border-states  are  being  bribed 
into  a  position  of  hostility  to  Central  Russia  can 
have  only  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  hold  of 


the  Soviet  Government  on  the  affections  and  services 

of  the  popular  masses  of  Russia,  President  Wilson 
asks  that  Soviet  Russia  be  permitted  to  work  out 
her  own  salvation  and  that  definite  assurances  be 
given  her  that  there  will  be  no  interference  by  out- 
side powers,  and,  above  all,  no  aid  to  the  border- 
states  in  any  possible  coimter-revolutionary  enter- 
prises to  be  be^im  by  them. 

Now  that  the  Great  Powers  have  all  ceased  direct 
attacks  on  Soviet  Russia,  decency  could  not  be  vio- 
lated by  a  statement  that  such  attacks  have  ceased. 
And  there  can  be  objection  to  an  added  statement 
by  the  same  powers  that  they  will  not  aid  any  bor- 
der-state in  further  attacks  on  Soviet  Russia,  for 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  any  of  the  border-states 
would  now  consent  to  having  itself  again  sacri- 
ficed in  such  a  hopeless  and  even  disastrous  enter- 
prise. Aside  from  this,  Soviet  Russia  will  listen 
to  all  assurances,  believing  all  that  are  tmques- 
tionable,  and  none  other. 

•  •  • 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  declaration,  through 
Mr.  Davis,  was  written  in  a  connection  that  is 
in  itself  interesting.  It  appears  that  the  above  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Davis,  written  January  18,  and  published 
in  last  SundayV  newspapers  (January  2^),  came 
as  an  answer  to  a  suggestion  from  Prime  Miniver 
Lloyd  George  that  the  President  instruct  the  Amer- 
ican High  Commissioner  at  Constantinople  to  take 
up  with  the  Allied  High  Commissioners  at  that  city 
the  question  of  Armenia,  which,  in  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  words,  "is  reported  to  be  under  the  control 
of  Soviet  Russia." 

Judging  by  Mr.  Davis'  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  the  course  of  his  letter,  and  by  previous  re- 
marks in  the  same  sense  by  Ex-Ambassador  Mor- 
genthau,  the  President*s  feeling  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  consider  Armenia  as  a  separate  problem, 
and  that  the  entire  question  of  border-states  should 
be  taken  up  as  a  single  matter,  seems  to  be  due 
to  a  conviction  that  not  only  Armenia,  but  all  the 
other  border-states  as  well,  are  in  a  fashion  "under 
the  control  of  Soviet  Russia.**    For  all  of  th^ 
now  look  to  Moscow  for  salvation,  and  not  to  Paris, 
Versailles,  London,  or  Berlin.    AH  of  them  have 
concluded  either  treaties  of  peace  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, or  at  least  preliminaries  of  peace  that  are  quite 
binding  on  their  conduct  until  full  peace  is  realized. 
All  of  them  know  that  there  is  money  to  be  earned 
in  the  service  of  France,  but  that  permanent  recon- 
struction can  be  worked  for  only  through  an  under- 
standing with  Soviet  Russia.    In  our  issue  for  last 
week  we  printed  an  article  entitled  "I^tvia  in 
Ruins",  which  significantly  illustrated  the  lot  of 
the  small  nation  that  seeks  to  tear  itself  away  from 
its  natural  moorinp:s  and  to  base  its  economic  life 
on  relations  with  far-off  imperialistic  nations  in- 
stead of  relations  with  neighborly  proletarians.  A 
very  parallel  description  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  Lithuania,  Esthonia,*  Poland,  Finland. 
Armenia,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan,  etc.  All  were  ruined 

*  See  Dr.  Guldschmidt'B  article,  Soviet  Ruuia,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  14. 
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by  Allied  intervention ;  all  have  sought  refuge  in 
SB  nndersUnding  with  Soviet  Russia.  It  does  seem 
aeoesBary  to  consider  the  whole  problem  of  the  bor- 
der-8tates  with  reference  to  Soviet  Russia,  as  Mr. 
Morgenthau  discovered  some  time  ago.  Whether 
the  intention  be  to  wrench  them  all  away  from 
Soviet  Russia  at  once,  or  really  to  permit  them  and 
^ir  great  neighbor  to  work  out  their  own  fate 
and  their  own  mutual  relations,  there  is  no  sense 
or  pTc»pect  in  a  detached  consideration  of  the  case 
of  each  border  state. 

*  «  • 

*T*HE  biggest  border-state  that  has  passed  success- 
fully  through  the  stages  of  victim  to  Allied 
policy  and  seeker  for  Soviet  Russian  friendship  is 
Poland.  The  governing  class  of  Poland  has  no 
friendship  for  either  the  government  or  the  people 
of  Soviet  Russia.  They  would  a  thousand  times 
rather  take  their  support  from  the  imperialists  of 
the  West  than  from  the  proletarians  of  the  East. 
But  the  people  of  Poland  must  be  considered;  the 
Polish  people  have  indicated  in  unmistakable  terms 
on  what  side  lie  their  hopes  and  sympathies.  And 
Prince  Lubomirski,  Polish  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  who  ia  surely  no  friend  of  the  Proletarian 
Dictatorship,  is  clearly  speaking  for  his  govem- 
ment  when  he  makes  the  statement  attributed  to  him 
in  the  Neto  York  Times  of  January  23: 

"Raisia  and  Poland  are  at  peace  today,  and  Poland  ex- 
pects that  Soviet  Russia  will  live  up  to  the  preliminaiy 
peace  aigned  at  the  Riga  Conference  and  the  final  draft  of 
the  treaty  which  will  probably  be  signed  before  the  middle 
of  February.   Rumors  of  war  are  baseless." 

Prince  Lubomirski  is  then  quoted  in  the  Times 
as  having  said  a  number  of  additional  things,  but 
the  important  point  is  that  Poland  expects  to  follow 
up  her  Preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Soviet 
Russia  by  concluding  a  full  Treaty  of  Peace,  as 
have  all  the  other  border-states,  and  then  the  ring 
of  small  nations  who  are  tired  of  being  tools  for 
France  and  other  powers,  and  who  have  seen  a 
better  friend  in  Moscow,  will  be  complete.  To  be 
sure,  all  have  soi^t  Moscow^s  friendship  for  their 
own  reasons,  but  it  barely  needs  to  be  pointed  out 
that  no  reasons  of  their  own  have  succeeded  in 
driving  them  into  the  arms  of  France,  or  of  any  of 
France's  allies. 

•  •  » 

OUT  how  about  Germany?  Reports  are  still 
stubbornly  current,  and  have  not  yet  been 
killed  by  President  Wilson's  letter,  that  a  new  at- 
tadc  is  to  be  launched  against  Soviet  Russia  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  name  of  General  LudendorfiF,  at 
first  but  loosely  associated  with  the  rumors  of  this 
plan,  is  now  beginning  to  serve  as  its  firm  name 
and  label.  Interviewed  by  a  representative  of  The 
Chicago  Tribune,  General  LudendorfF  is  quoted 
{The  New  York  Times,  January  24  )as  follows: 

Mdnich,  January  23.— "In  the  not  distant  war  between 
Russia  and  Poland.  Russia  will  overrun  the  latter  country, 
and  when  Varaaw  ia  captured  all  Europe  wil  be  endan- 
gered and  the  whole  world  will  realize  that  the  danger  of 
BolabeviMn  ia  inemued,  not  diminished.'* 


Connected  with  the  name  of  General  Ludendorff 
in  this  matter  is  that  of  Arnold  Rechberg,  a  Ger- 
man "who  drew  up  a  plan  for  a  European  League 
to  fight  Bolshevism  in  the  field."  And,  as  the  cor* 
respondent  adds: 

"Rechberg  told  me  that  the  war  prognun  to  block  the 
Bolsheviki  was  written  largely  at  the  request  of  Americans, 
but  he  could  not  mention  names." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  scheme  should  be  aired 
at  a  moment  when  it  would  appear  to  be  in  the 
flattest  kind  of  contradiction  with  the  proposal  put 
forward  by  President  Wilson  in  Secretary  Davi«' 
letter.  General  LudendorfF  expressed  r^ret  that 
the  memorandum  of  the  proposed  coalition  against 
Soviet  Russia  should  have  been  published  before 
it  had  received  the  sanction  of  his  "British  and 
American  backers". 

If  the  denunciations  of  Ludendorff  by  Allied 
leaders  had  only  been  seriously  meant,  how  much 
better  it  would  now  be  for  them.  Is  it  possible 
that  they  are  going  to  forgive  this  desperate  man, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  plunge  his  country 
into  an  adventure  more  criminal  than  that  for  which 
it  is  now  receiving  such  cruel  punishment  at  their 
hands?  They  are  birds  of  a  feather  if  they  work 
together  in  this  mad  effort  to  secure  the  services 
of  what  remains  of  German  militarism  in  a  last  des- 
perate attack  on  Soviet  Russia.  And  their  effort 
will  have  the  effect  of  accelerating  that  which  they 
profess  so  much  to  fear:  the  setting  up  of  a  pro- 
letarian dictatorship  in  Germany,  and  a  complete 
alliance  between  the  new  proletarian  republic  and 
that  of  Russia. 

*  «  « 

^^EW  difficulties  now  beset  the  progress  of  "de- 
mocracy".  The  League  of  Nations  Council  is 
about  to  meet,  and  one  of  the  "small  nations"  that 
must  be  dealt  with  is  Lithuania.  Lithuania  is  after 
a  fashion  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  not  exactly  a  member  in  good  standing,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Trustees  of  Uiat  great  Club  are 
not  quite  certain  of  Lithuania's  solvency.  Let  not 
the  gentle  reader  suppose  that  this  is  grim  prole- 
tarian humor:  that  we  are  thus  darkly  predicting  a 
swallowing  up  of  Lithuania  by  Soviet  Russia.  No, 
the  fears  as  to  Lithuania's  permanence  come  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  League  members  as  to 
whether  they  should  transform  each  individual  bor- 
der-state into  a  little  focus  of  reaction,  or — and 
some  slates  prefer  this — throw  them  all  into  the 
jaws  of  a  reborn,  readjusted  and  refinanced  Tsarist 
centralism.  The  papers  tell  us  that  Lithuania,  al- 
though only  an  associate  member,  has  filed  with 
the  League  a  copy  of  a  treaty  recently  concluded 
with  Soviet  Russia,  and  that  this  is  causing  worries 
for  the  League  statesmen.  For  Soviet  Russia  does 
not  exist,  you  know,  in  polite  circles,  and  what  shall 
be  done  with  a  member  who  associates  with  her? 

Will  Great  Britain  also  have  to  file  a  copy  of 
the  Trade  Agreement  with  Soviet  Russia,  and  will 
the  League  apply  Article  XVIII  very  severely  in 
this  case  too? 
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MESSAGES  OF  FAREWELL 

I 

StatemerU  by  Mr.  L.  C.  A.  K.  Martens^  Represen- 
tative of  the  Russian  Sodalist  Federal  Soviet 
Republic 

January  22,  1921. 
In  taking  leave  of  the  United  States  I  wish  to 
say  a  word  of  grateful  appreciation  for  the  great 
personal  kindness  and  courtesy  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  many  Americans  in  all  vocations 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
constant  encouragement  to  me  to  find  everywhere 
men  and  women  who  have  not  allowed  hysterical 
fears  or  prejudice  to  move  them  from  their  sym* 
pathy  with  the  cause  which  I  have  represented. 

My  departure  has  come  as  the  logical  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  policy  of  the  American 
Government  towards  Soviet  Russia.  So  long  as 
that  policy  was  not  declared,  so  long  as  I  could 
not  secure  from  any  responsible  official  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  any  frank  ncpression  of  that 
policy,  my  government  was  justified  in  keeping  me 
here  to  strive  for  the  establishment  of  normal  poli- 
tical and  economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia.  The  order  for  my  de- 
portation, however,  arrived  at  after  long  deliber- 
ation and  signed  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  was 
an  unequivocal  declaration  of  policy.  The  policy 
thus  declared  was  that  which  has  actually  guided 
the  conduct  of  the  American  Government  in  the  past 
two  years ;  namely,  an  absolute  refusal  to  recognize 
even  the  de  facto  existence  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, and  a  refusal  to  permit  the  resumption  of 
trade  between  Russia  and  America.  The  decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  directed  not  against 
myself  but  spedficallr  against  the  Government 
which  I  represent  The  decision  said,  in  effect, 
that  the  American  Government  would  not  permit 
any  representative  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  ap- 
proach America  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
political  relations.  This  was  the  answer  to  the 
several  communications  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Department  of  State  immediately  after  my  appoint- 
moit  as  the  R^resentative  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  this  country  and  to  which  the  Department 
of  State  did  not  see  fit  to  reply.  My  mission  here 
would  have  been  terminated  much  earlier  if  the 
Department  of  State  had  been  willing  to  take  the 
responsibility  which  was  finally  assumed  by  the 
Dq>artment  of  Labor.  This,  however,  is  a  curious 
matter  of  American  official  procedure,  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  understand. 

My  Government  accepted  this  declaration  of  the 
policy  of  the  American  Government  toward  Russia 
and  instructed  me  to  close  my  Bureau  and  to  with- 
draw from  the  United  States  without  delay. 

I  have  no  knowle^e  of  the  future  plana  of  the 
American  Government  nor  can  I  tell  in  what  direc- 
tion this  policy  of  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  es- 
tablished Government  of  the  largest  country  in 
Europe  will  lead.  I  know  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  more  firmly  established,  beyond  fear  of 
danger  of  foreign  or  internal  assault,  than  it  was 
on  the  day  when  I  first  approached  the  American 


Government  on  its  behalf.  I  know  further  that  the 
industrial  and  economic  conditions  of  the  world,, 
not  excepting  America,  are  such  that  the  resumption 
of  normal  economic  relations  with  Rusua  has  be- 
come an  imperative  necessity  upon  all  nations.  E 
cannot  say  how  the  Anmican  Government  will 
solve  the  problem  involved  in  these  circumstances, 
I  can  only  say  that  when  the  American  people  are 
prepared  to  approach  this  problem  the  Government 
of  the  Russian  workers  and  peasants  will  be  ready 
to  meet  them  in  a  reasonable  and  friendly  spirit. 

II 

To  the  Editor  of  Soviet  Russia: 

I  am  glad  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
continue  the  publication  of  Soviet  Russia  under 
privateauspices.  Experience  has  shown  that  we 
were  amply  justified  in  our  belief  that  there  was  s 
special  field  in  America  for  the  publication  of  a 
magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  the  presentation 
of  accurate  information  about  Soviet  Russia.  Hie 
enthusiastic  response  of  thousands  of  readers  and 
subscribers  throughout  the  country  has  demon- 
strated the  widespread  demand  for  such  a  publi- 
cation. 

Soviet  Russia  will  be  needed  now  more  than 
ever  before.  With  the  closii^  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  Bureau,  the  American  people  will  no 
longer  have  any  direct  contact  with  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Republic.  The  ordinary 
channels  of  communication,  as  always,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  hostile  censorship  and  propaganda.  The 
campaign  of  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  will 
continue;  and  there  will  be  no  one  here  to  speak 
officially  in  defense  of  the  Workers*  and  Peasanta' 
Republic.  If  Soviet  Ritssia  can  continue  as  here- 
tofore to  devote  itself  exclusively  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  facts  about  Russia,  it  will  serve  a  most 
important  function  and  will,  I  am  sure,  meet  with 
an  increasingly  enthusiastic  response.  I  am  con- 
fident that  all  our  friends  will  find  they  need 
Soviet  Russia  more  than  ever  before  and  will 
eagerly  lend  their  support  to  insure  its  continued 
publication. 

With  fraternal  greetings  to  all  workers  on  the 
staff  of  Soviet  Russia,  L.  Mahtens, 

Representative  of  the  Russian  Socialist 
Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

January  20,  1921. 


Volume  Three 

of  Soviet  Russia  will  be  offered  for  saU  and  delivery. 
Orders  should  be  sent  immediately,  accompanied 
by  remittance  of  amount,  five  dollars.  The  volume 
is  durably  bound  in  doth,  stamped  in  gtUd,  with  title 
page  and  index.  It  is  the  largest  volama  of  Soviet 
Rossu  t&iu  far  issued;  there  are  6S2  pages  of  text 
and  iUustraHons,  induding  many  maps  and  foe- 
simUes,  in  addition  to  sixteen  fall  pages  of  htdf-tone 
plates  on  calendared  paper, 

Soviet  Russia 

no  W.  40th  St     Room  304     New  Yor^  N.  Y. 
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Protection  of  Mother,  Baby  and  Child  in  Russia 

By  N.  Sbmashko 


"DEFORE  the  November  Revolution,  Russia  was 
the  classical  country  of  child  mortality.  One- 
fourth  of  all  newborn  babies  died  even  before  they 
reached  their  first  year.  Every  year  about  two 
millions  of  babies  were  buried  in  Russia.  Qiild 
mortality  was  especially  great  in  the  villages  among 
the  peasant  population. 

lliere  were  two  fundamental  causes  which  con- 
tributed to  this  extraordinary  mortality  of  babies. 
In  the  cities,  it  was  the  terrific  ocploitation  of  the 
labor  of  mothers  and  of  pr^nant  women.  It  hap- 
pened frequently,  that  women  went  on  with  their 
work  till  Ute  very  last  day  of  their  pregnancy,  and 
sometimes  it  even  happened  that  women  were  de- 
liverd  of  their  children  within  the  walls  of  the 
factory.  Thus  children  have  been  crippled  even 
while  in  their  mothers*  wombs.  When  the  child 
was  bom,  the  modier  could  not  nurse  it;  tihe  had 
to  leave  it  at  home  and  feed  it  with  substitutes 
for  food. 

In  the  villages,  to  these  main  causes — poverty 
and  exploitation — was  added  the  frightful  ignor- 
ance of  the  peasant  women,  who  have  no  idea  of 
the  most  elementary  rules  of  hygimic  nursii^. 

The  Republic  of  die  toilers  first  of  all  concerned 
itself  with  the  protection  of  the  labor  of  pr^nant 
and  nursing  women.  A  decree  was  issued  to  the 
effect  that  women  cannot  he  allowed  to  work  eight 
weeks  before  and  eight  weeks  after  confinement. 
During  all  this  time  the  mother  receives  her  regular 
wages  and  her  full  food-ration.  Pregnant  women 
receive,  besides,  better  food  and  a  number  of  privi- 
leges in  daily  life.  When  the  child  is  bom,  the 
mother  receivs  linen  and  warm  clothes  for  the  baby. 
Nursing  mothers  are  relieved  from  work  several 
times  during  the  day.  Special  products,  as  milk, 
eggs,  sugar,  etc,  are  given  for  diildren  on  their 
special  children's  food-cards. 

The  greatest  attention  was  given  by  the  Soviet 
Government  to  the  work  of  creating  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  establishments  for  the  protection  of  mother 
and  child:  Great  model  "Homes  of  Mother  and 
Child**,  confinement  homes,  milk  dispensaries,  nurs- 
eries, children*s  homes,  etc  There  are  at  presmt 
thousands  of  such  institutions  all  over  Russia,  in 
the  cities,  at  factories  and  even  in  many  villages. 
We  have  already  passed  throu^  the  period  v/hen 
it  was  necessary  to  explain  to  the  population  the 
use  of  these  establishments.  At  present,  we  are  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  the  constantly  growing  demand 
for  such  institutions,  because  of  the  shortage  of 
medicines,  food  products  for  the  nourishment  of 
diildren,  and  various  nerassary  appliances. 

Children  of  a  more  advanced  age  have  also  been 
an  object  of  constant  care  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  Children's  homes  exist  not  only  in 
the  cities  but  even  in  many  villages.  Children's 
colonies  have  been  established  in  many  of  the  best 
residences  of  the  landlords.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer, about  50,000  children  lived  in  the  colonies 


in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow  alone.  In  the  schools, 
the  pupils  receive  hot  breakfasts.  It  is  quite  touch- 
ii^  to  see  how  the  population  of  the  cities,  fre- 
quently suffering  from  hunger  and  feeding  on  sub- 
stitutes, is  giving  away  the  last  food  supplies  for 
the  children,  mred  labor  of  children  up  to  the 
age  of  14  years  is  prohibited  altogedier.  For  chil- 
dren of  the  age  of  14-16  years,  the  working  day 
is  limited  to  four  hours.  No  child  labor  is  al- 
lowed in  harmful  productions.  The  trade  unions 
paying  special  attention  to  the  protection  of  the 
labor  of  women  and  young  persons.  Their  inter- 
e^  are  concsidered  also  in  the  carrying  out  of 
labor  duties. 

For  weak  and  sick  children  there  are  special  es- 
tablishments, so-called  "Forest  Schools",  which  are 
situated  in  healthy  forest  localities.  At  present 
there  are  33  such  schools.  Besides,  there  are  34 
sanatorium-schools  and  aanatoriom-colonies  for 
children  inclined  to  consumption,  and  37  sanatoria 
for  consumptive  ^ildren. 

Further,  children  under  the  age  of  18  years,  who 
have  committed  some  offence,  are  not  considered  as 
criminals.  On  the  contrary,  we  look  upon  them 
as  victims  of  capitalist  society,  who  require  proper 
education  and  cure.  Such  child  offenders  are  not 
liable  to  ihe  general  courts,  but  there  are  special 
committees  consisting  of  physicians  and  peda- 
gogues, to  decide  whether  they  are  to  be  placed  in 
institutions  of  the  Public  Health  Commissariat  or 
of  the  Commissariat  of  Public  Education.  The 
Public  Health  Department  has  134  such  institutions 
for  mentally  and  physically  defective  children. 
There  are  also  41  stmools  for  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
15  schools  for  blind  children. 

The  difficult  conditions,  in  which  the  Republic 
was  put  by  the  war  and  blockade  had  their  de- 
structive effects  upon  the  organizations  for  the  chil- 
dren. But  the  toiling  population  of  the  suffering 
Republic  gave  away  its  last  piece  of  bread  and  the 
last  yard  of  cloth  for  the  children,  because  the 
toilers  of  the  Sovirt  Republic  are  conscious  that 
the  diildren  represent,  our  better  future,  that  upon 
their  health  d^>ends  the  success  of  our  Sociuist 
construction  work.  And  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
which  is  exerted  upon  us  by  our  numerous  enemies, 
is  made  somewhat  easier  by  the  efforts  of  our  Red 
Army,  and  as  soon  as  our  economic  and  food  situ- 
ation is  somewhat  improved,  the  first  to  feel  the 
benefits  of  these  improvemrats  will  be  our  children, 
our  hope  and  future. 


MAX  BARTHEL 

the  author  of  the  short  article  on  the  foUowmg  page, 
is  a  writer  well  known  in  working  class  drdes  in 
Germany.  He  visited  Russia  recently,  and  while  in 
Petrograd  renewed  an  old  acquaintance  with  Maxim 
Gorky,  We  hope  500(1  to  be  able  to  present  our 
readers  with  farther  artides  from  Mr,  BarthePs  pen. 
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"Subbotnik" 

By  Max  Barthel 


'T^HE  first  Communist  Saturday  in  Moscow  was  a 
parade  rather  than  real  work.  On  that  occasion 
we  walked  from  our  hotel  and  went  across  the  city 
to  the  Kazan  Station,  carrying  small  red  flags.  These 
were  the  delegates  of  the  second  world  congress 
who  intended  to  show  Moscow,  by  this  beautiful 
gesture,  that  Jacques  Sadoul  of  France  and  Pak 
Dunshan  of  Korea,  as  well  as  Tom  Quelch  of  Eng- 
land and  Willy  Munzenberg  of  Germany,  consid- 
ered themselves  to  be  in  the  same  rank  as  the 
humblest  laborer,  and  were  doing  voluntary  work 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Communist  state.  The 
people  were  looking  wonderingly  at  us,  because 
many  of  the  comrades  were  well-dressed  Commun- 
ists with  white  collars  and  shined  shoes.  The  peo- 
ple of  Moscow  were  also  astonished  to  hear  the 
international  songs  which  we  were  sinn;tng,  such  as 
the  **Carmagnole",  the  "Red  Flag"  the  "Arbeils- 
manner**  and  "Avanti  Popolo".  Our  leader  did 
not  know  the  way  to  the  place  where  we  were  to 
work  and  finally  we  arrived  at  the  locomotive  repair 
shop  at  the  railroad  station.  We  scattered  into 
groups  and  it  was  very  amusing  to  see  Pak  Dunshan 
of  Korea  with  tumed-up  sleeves  and  high  collar 
working  in  the  foundry  together  with  former  army 
captain,  Sadoul. 

The  next  time  we  gathered  in  the  Kremlin,  that 
splendid  pile  of  masonry,  with  the  golden  churches, 
the  Asiatic  towers,  the  castles  and  administrative 
boildings.  Being  foreigners  we  of  course  arrived 
punctually  at  the  gathering  place:  i.e.,  we  were 
two  hours  too  early,  and  the  comrades  of  the  organ- 
ization  of  the  Moscow  Communist  youth  told  us 
about  their  work  and  their  successes  in  the  Near 
and  Far  East  while  we  were  sitting  in  the  armory 
among  the  cannons,  waiting  for  the  comrades.  Fin- 
ally, they  arrived  at  about  six  o'clock:  they  were 
the  pupils  of  the  Red  Officers'  school  in  the  Kremlin 
and  Communists  of  the  Moscow  district,  together 
about  six  hundred  men.  The  Central  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Youth  of  Russia  was  there  in 
full  strength.  In  fine  parade,  headed  bv  a  band  of 
music  playing  revolutionary  songs,  with  red  flags 
adorned  with  gold  embroideries  waving  at  the  head 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  parade,  we  marched  through 
the  gateway  of  the  Kremlin  across  the  Red  Square 
to  the  Moskva  River.  We  marched  into  the  poor, 
gloomy  suburbs,  where  there  were  no  magnificent 
churches. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Moskva  River  there  were 
wooden  ships,  stout  boats  with  big  piles  of  timber. 
We  rushed  to  work.  There  was  silent  emulation 
as  to  who  would  be  stronger  and  carry  more.  The 
music  band  was  playing.  We  were  in  a  bath  of 
perspiration,  but  we  were  merry  and  laughed  dur- 
ing our  work.  After  fifty  minutes  we  were  given 
the  signal  to  stop.  We  lay  sprawling  on  the  gentle 


*  Russian  name  (or  Communist  Saturdays  on  which  volun- 
tary and  unpaid  work  is  being  done  by  Communists. 


slope  of  the  river  bank,  voluptuously  tired,  and 
smoked  and  joked.  Ten  minutes  later  we  were 
again  merrily  dragging  the  lumber.  Three  hours 
passed  in  this  way.  To  the  right,  on  the  brieve, 
there  were  many  people  who  Btaxed  at  us.  We  had 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  mere  onlooker.  At 
ten  o'clock  in  the  evening — it  was  getting  dark  al- 
ready— we  gathered  again,  and  every  one  of  us 
got  a  pound  of  bread  which  he  ate  full  of  delight. 
In  the  darkness  we  marched  home,  chewing  br^d, 
singing  and  happy.  On  the  Moskva  there  were  some 
boats  whose  lights  were  reflected  in  the  water.  Some 
workers  lighted  little  rockets  to  honor  the  home- 
going  Communists. 

The  third  Communist  Saturday  took  place  on  a 
Sunday  in  November  because  Saturday  evening  had 
been  too  dark  for  working.  We  went  with  the 
comrades  of  the  Commissariat  of  War;  alongside 
ot  a  simple  Red  Army  soldier  Kamenev,  the 
Communist  and  Commander-in-Chief,  marched. 
We  went  again  to  the  station.  Our  group  entered 
an  engine-house  and  with  powerful  ropes  fifty  of 
us  pulled  the  locomotives  into  the  open.  Among 
them  were  "two  of  Trotsky's  locomotives",  as  the 
foreman  said  with  concealed  pride;  We  cleaned 
up  this  engine  house,  gathered  the  ir<m  and  put 
the  shelves  in  order.  This  time  there  were  neither 
red  flags  nor  music.  But  after  the  work  was  over, 
every  one  of  us  received  a  pound  of  bread,  which 
according  to  the  decision  of  our  inner  circle,  we 
put  aside  for  the  children.  As  to  the  three  pieces 
of  candy,  we  ate  them  ourselves,  because  one  has 
got  to  have  something  sweet. 


Next  Week's 

Soviet  Russia 

will  contain  a  great  amount  of  interesting 
and  important  material.  Among  other  things 
there  are: 

Pierre  Pascal:  Three  Days  in  Moscow.  The 
distinguished  Frenchman  describes  his 
experiences  in  Soviet  Russians  capital. 

Leon  Trotsky:  Labor  Armies  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. The  conclusion  of  the  article  now 
running  in  Soviet  Russia. 

Dr.  Alfons  Goldschmidt:  The  Dictator- 
ship of  (organization  in  Soviet  Russia. 
An  account  of  the  inevitability  of  cen- 
tralization in  the  evolution  of  industry 
since  November,  1917. 
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Preliminary  Results  of  the  Census  of  1920 

By  Isaac  A.  Hourwich 


According  to  a  cablegram  received  by  the  New 
York  Jewish  Daily  Forward  from  its  European  cor- 
respondent, die  results  of  the  enttmeration  of  the 
population  of  Soviet  Russia  in  1920  show  that  its 
total  population  was,  in  round  numbers,  136,000,- 
000,  of  whom  there  were  64,000,000  males  and 
72,000,000  females,  that  is  47  per  cent  males  and 
53  per  cent  females.  According  to  the  census  of 
1897  the  distribution  of  the  population  by  sex  was 
49.7  per  cent  males  to  50.3  per  cent  finales.  The 
present  disproportiim  shows  clearly  the  ravages  of 
the  war. 

Accurate  comparisons  of  the  preliminary  figures 
puMished  by  the  Soviet  Government  with  those  of 
the  ceaam  of  1897  are  at  the  present  vrritii^  im- 
pooaifale,  because  of  Ae  cfaanges  of  the  boundary 
lines  of  Russia.  A  smnmary  of  the  xeauhs  of  up- 
proximo  caloulatioBS  »  presented  in  tbe  table 
ntxt  following: 

PopttlatioH  of  Soviet  Rutsia,  1920,  Compared  With 
the  Population  of  the  Some  Area  in 
the  Census  of  1897 
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Of  the  total  popuUtion  22,000,000,  diat  is  16.2 
per  cent,  reside  in  incorporated  dties  and  towns, 
and  83.8  per  cent  in  unincorporated  villages  and 
rural  territory.  It  muA  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  latter  class  is  by  no  means  identical  with  a 
rural  population.  According  to  the  census  of  1897, 
there  were  in  Russia  ^,376  unincorporated  urban 
setticmenta  anth  a  population  raiding  from  2,000 
to  40,000  inhalntiaits  each.  Tlie  urban  popula- 
tion of  Russia,  including  that  of  those  unincorpor- 
ated urban  settlements,  in  1897  reached  32  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  Empire. 

According  to  the  preceding  table  the  population 
of  inoorporaled  cities  and  towns,  during  the  twenty- 
diree  years  since  tbe  first  ccsisus,  increased  by 
10,000,000,  that  is  by  833  per  cent,  and  this  de- 
spite die  badnrard  movement  from  the  large  cen- 
ters to  die  rural  diatricta  since  the  revolutiim.  As- 
suming the  ratio  of  tUs  popultfion  of  unincorpor- 
ated nriuB  aettlemoM  in  1920  to  have  been  the 
same  «•  iu  1897, — ^most  likely  it  must  have  in- 
craaaed  IA;e  that  of  the  rest  of  the  urban  popula- 
tioB, — «ra  may  oooacrratively  estimate  the  total  ur- 
ban pMvlation  of  present-day  Russia  at  84.5  par 
cent  «(  the  totai  p^wlati<m  of  the  RqwUie. 

A  fair  index  of  the  cducatimul  advance  of  Soviet 
Rasaia  m  fmisfaad  by  the  fact  that  21OJ00O  now 
seheeU  htrm  htm  mnh\\AmA  by  tbe  Svritt  Gov- 


Hke  following  comparative  aiUmnary  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  universitiee  and  tedmical  high 
sdiools  and  collies  in  1920  and  1897  shows  the 
progress  of  higher  education  in  Russia.  The  total 
number  of  students  in  universities  at  the  census  of 
1920  was  120,000  and  the  total  number  of  students 
in  technical  high  schools  and  colleges  200,000.  The 
figures  for  the  preceding  census  (1897)  were 
104,000  and  134,000  respectively.  These  figures, 
however,  comprised  the  area  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, exclusive  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland. 
The  population  of  the  present  area  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia has  been  estimated  in  the  preceding  table  for 
the  census  of  1897  at  94,000,000,  which  represents 
75  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  enu- 
merated at  that  census.  In  the  cosoparative  table 
zwxt  following  the  number  of  etudei^  in  1897  in 
the  pieaent  area  of  Soviet  Russia  haa  acoordingly 
hem  reduced  to  75  per  cent  of  die  oauHia  figuna. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Stuiwts 
of  Universities  and  TetAnical  SehoolSi 
1897  and  1920 
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In  UnivsraitiM   120,000 
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The  increase  of  the  population  in  the  presoit 
area  of  Soviet  Russia  between  the  census  of  1897 
and  1920  was  44.7  per  cent.  The  increase  of  the 
number  of  university  students  was  58  per  cent,  and 
the  increase  of  die  number  of  students  of  technical 
high  schools  and  collies  100  per  cent  These  fig- 
ures show  that,  notwithstanding  civil  war  and  revo- 
lution, the  attendance  at  the  universities  favorably 
compares  with  that  during  the  rule  of  the  Tsu, 
«^ile  the  attendance  at  tedmical  high-schools  and 
colleges  haa  doubled. 


GREETINGS  TO  RUSSIAN  PRISONERS 

Moscow,  January  2,  1921.— The  All-Russian 
Soviet  Congress,  which  has  ended  its  work  ^  tbe 
moment  of  decisive  victory  over  the  counter-revolu- 
cion,  and  of  the  beginning  of  a  time  of  economic 
devdopme^  senda  its  fraternal  greetings  to  all 
comrades  who  are  suffering  as  prisonen  in  fore^ 
lands.  We  will  make  use  of  every  measure  to  im- 
prove your  situation,  and  to  hasten  the  how  of 
your  liberation  from  tbe  capitalistic  yoke  and  your 
letiurn  home.  The  Congress  is  convinced  that  tlas 
hoiir  ia  coming  soon  and  that  the  priamecs  will 
soon  reauase  their  place  m  the  natka  of  thooa  wlw 
ore  building  the  Communist  Society.  The  Gencnss 
nukes  it  the  duty  of  &e  Central  Ezewtive  of  the 
SovieCs  to  decide  quiddy  on  the  mmiuies  idhifh 
are  available  for  the  tranaport  of  ifce  prisoMn 
and  to  notify  the  eftoiids  OMtoemed. 
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Industrial  Situation  in  Soviet  Russia 


Locomotives  and  Freight  Cars 

In  spite  of  the  diflKcult  conditions  under  which 
repairs  are  carried  on,  the  shortage  of  spare  parts, 
and  the  absence  of  all  that  usually  helps  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  tabor,  the  repair  of  wagons 
and  locomotives  progresses  successfully,  and  the 
program  laid  down  for  the  past  three  months  has 
been  more  than  fulfilled. 

In  July  248  locomotives  were  repaired  over  and 
above  the  standard  laid  down,  in  August  233,  and 
in  September  258. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  total  number  of 
locomotives  repaired  was  970. 

First  place  is  taken  by  the  Murman  railway, 
which  gave  a  surplus  of  170  per  cent  over  and 
above  the  standard;  the  second  place  by  the  Vladi- 
kavkaz Railway,  which  gave  a  surplus  of  143.3 
per  cent;  the  third  place,  by  the  Omsk  Railway, 
which  gave  132  per  cent  These  are  followed  by 
the  South-EaAem  Railway  with  100  per  omt,  the 
Donets  with  66.6  per  cent,  the  Moscow-Kiev-Voro- 
nezh with  55.6  per  cent,  the  Riga-Orel  with  60  per 
cent,  the  Transbaikal  with  60  per  cent,  the  Tomsk 
with  57.1  per  cent,  the  Tashkent  with  50  per  cent, 
and  so  on. 

The  increase  of  output  on  the  various  lines  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  figures: 

The  Vladikavkaz  Railway  is  steadily  increas- 
ing its  output  of  repairs  and  gave  in  July  an  in- 
crease of  S&  locomotives,  in  August  it  gave  60,  in 
S^embter  73  locomotives.  On  the  Transbaikal 
Railway  the  same  months  gave  the  following  fig- 
ures: 9,  9,  16.  The  Kiev-Voronezh  Railway  gave 
respectively  37,  41  and  45.  The  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way gave  49,  53,  70. 

As  far  as  freight  cars  are  concerned  their 
output  for  the  month  of  August  gave  an  increase 
over  that  of  July  of  874;  the  number  over  and 
above  the  standard  outptit  in  accordance  with  order 
No.  1,175  was  3,584,  i.e.,  54.7  per  cent. 

The  number  of  freight  cars  repaired  in  August 
amounted  to  10,889,  while  Order  No.  1,157  fixed 
the  obligatory  number  at  7,035. 

The  railways  holding  first  place  in  the  repair  of 
carriages  are  as  follows:  the  Northwest  Line  with 
an  increase  over  and  above  the  standard  of  236.3 
per  cent;  the  Volga-Bugulma  174.1  per  cent;  the 
Vladikavkaz  157  per  cent,  the  South-Eastem 
148.8  per  cent;  the  Moscow-Kursk  127.2  per  cent; 
the  Murmansk  100.5  per  cent,  the  Riga-Orel  94.2 
per  cent;  the  Moscow-Kiev- Voronezh  87.9  per  cent, 
the  Perm  72.7  per  cent,  the  Omsk  63.7  per  cent. 
Hiese  are  followed  by  the  Donets  Une  which  gave 
an  increase  of  62.1  per  cent,  the  Northern  with  49.3 
per  cenf ;  the  South- West  with  43.3  per  cent. 

For  the  month  of  September  we  have  figures  for 
the  output  of  repairs  only  for  27  lines.  The  total 
number  of  these  amounts  to  8,036  wagons  as  against 
4,685  aocording  to  program. 
The  first  place  in  point  of  output  for  the  month 


of  September  ia  taken  by  the  Perm  Line,  which 
gave  an  increase  over  and  above  the  standard  of 
231.6  per  cmt;  the  second  place  by  the  Riga-Orel 
lane  with  184.2  per  cent;  the  thirdplace  by  the 
Tomsk  Line  with  131.5  per  cent.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  North- West  Line  with  110.7  per  cent, 
the  South-Eastern  Line  with  110  Per  cent,  the  Mos- 
cow-Kiev-Voronezh with  108.8  per  crat,  and  so  on. 


State  of  Industry  in  Petrograd 

Hie  Petrograd  Council  of  Public  Economy  has 
worked  out  a  summary  of  the  data  as  to  the  situa- 
tion of  industry  in  Petrograd  during  the  first  half- 
year  of  1920,  and  its  prospects  in  the  near  future. 

According  to  these  data  the  Petrograd  factories 
have  been  supplied  with  sufficioit  materials  though 
not  quite  to  the  d^ree  laid  down  in  the  program 
of  production.  They  have  also  been  supplied  with 
semi-manufactures  (spare  parts).  These  supplies, 
however,  will  soon  cease. 

The  tobacco  industry  was  heat  supplied  with 
labor-power.  Hiere  were  more  workers  than  were 
needed,  according  to  the  program  of  production, 
viz.,  105  per  cent.  In  the  cotton  industry  the  per- 
centage of  labor  available  as  against  demand  was 
as  high  as  100  per  cent.  The  metal  industry  was 
supplied  with  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  demanded. 
The  pastry  trade  had  87  per  cent,  the  paper  trade 
81  per  cent,  the  leather  industry  76  per  cent,  the 
thread  industry  84  per  cent,  soap  producticm  75 
per  cent,  the  sewing  industry,  70  per  cent,  the 
chemical  industry  76  per  cent,  the  printing  trade 
55  per  cent. 

The  highest  percentage  of  utilization  of  the 
technical  means  in  the  factories  was  in  the  rope 
and  string  industry,  100  per  cent  of  the  program. 
In  the  cotton  industry  it  was  77  per  cent,  in  the 
metal  industry  55  per  cent,  in  the  shoe  industry  67 
per  cmt,  in  the  wood  work  industry  45  per  cent, 
in  the  papez  industry  41  per  cent. 

With  fuel  the  pastry  trade  was  supplied  best, 
100  per  amt  of  the  program.  Then  follows:  the 
sewing  industry  94  per  cent,  soap  production  90 
per  cent,  food  production  80  per  cent,  the  shoe 
industry  77  per  cent,  the  leather  goods  industry 
45  per  cent,  the  cotton  industry  64  per  cent,  the 
chemical  industry  63  per  cent,  the  leather  industry 
52  per  cent,  the  printing  trade  60  per  cent,  the 
paper  industry  57  per  cent,  the  mineral  industry 
50  per  cent,  the  woodwork  industry  50  per  cent. 

As  diaracteristic  of  the  productivity  of  some  of 
the  most  important  works  it  is  stated  that  the  Puti- 
loT  works  were  supposed  to  complete  15  locomo- 
tives, and  actually  completed  18,  i.e.,  they  accom- 
plished 116  per  cent  of  the  program  of  production. 
The  same  works  also  completed  492  wagons  instead 
of  the  316  which  they  were  supposed  to  complete. 
The  Oktha  Works  were  supposed  to  complete  33 
steamships  and  to  repair  four  steamship  engines. 
All  diis  was  carried  om.   Tlie  Atlas  Woxlcs  were 
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supposed  to  smdt  19(800  poods,  they  turned  out 
ISCSTO  poods.  Arthur  Koppel  was  supposed  to 
turn  out  25  peat  machines,  Uiis  was  done.  The  San- 
Gaily  Works  were  supposed  to  smelt  4,000  poods 
of  cast  iron,  they  smelted  3,996  poods.  The  Ladoga 
had  to  turn  out  15,000  tea  pots,  which  were  duly 
forthcoming.  The  leather  industry  was  expected 
to  turn  oat  42,200  large  and  210,000  small  pieces 
of  leather;  the  output  was:  28,628  large  and  118,000 
small  pieces.  It  was  supposed  to  turn  out  346,000 
pain  of  civilians*  shoes,  the  output  was  229,000 
pairs. 

In  the  paper  industry  the  factory  **Doobrovka" 
was  expected  to  produce  78  thousand  poods  of 
paper;  it  product  60  thousand  poods  of  paper 
and  53  thousand  poods  of  wood  pulp.  The  (jooda- 
ycv  facto^  produced  83  thousand  poods  of  paper 
instead  of  78  thousand.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
chemical  industry  would  give  800  kilograms  of 
saccharin;  it  gave  335  kilograms.  The  soap  pro- 
duction gave  50,000  poods  of  soap  instead  of 
74,000  poods.  The  output  of  cotton  was  14,250 
poods  instead  of  7,200  poods  accordii^  to  the 
pn^ram. 

The  percentage  of  the  program  of  production 
carried  out  in  other  industries  is  expressed  by  the 
following  figures:  the  rope  industry  104  per  crat, 
the  hardware  industry  100  per  cent,  the  leaUier  ware 
induMry  98  per  cent,  the  food  industry  70  per  cent, 
the  leather  industry  66  per  cent  for  big  pieces  and 
59  per  cent  for  small  pieces,  the  harness  manufac- 
ture 63  per  cent,  printing  60  per  crat,  thread  pro- 
duction 57  pex  cent,  tobacco  83  per  cent,  cotton 
50  per  cent,  minerals  50  per  cent,  soap,  65  per 
cent,  etc. 

Theae  data  show  how  the  program  of  produc- 
tion for  the  past  half  year  was  carried  out.  As 
far  as  the  pr<^ram  for  die  second  half  year  is  con- 
cerned, it  provides  for  the  complete  repair  of  58 
locomotives,  2,100  wagons,  and  114  ships,  an  out- 
put  of  1,000,000  poods  of  shovels,  saws,  etc., 
282,000  poods  of  copper  pipe  and  leaf,  145,000 
poods  of  rope,  300,000  bricks,  12,000  poods  of 
stovepipes,  etc. 

The  factories  of  Petrograd  are  supplied  with  60 
per  cent  of  raw  materials  necessary  for  this  pro- 
duction. Measures  are  being  taken  to  complete 
the  supply.  In  the  m^l  industry  there  is  a  lack 
of  iron,  instrumental  steel,  pipes,  etc.  The  Izhora 
works  are  expected  to  turn  out  50  thousand  chim- 
ney-pipes, and  about  80  thousand  poods  of  spring 
steel.  In  the  Putilov  works  it  is  proposed  to  start 
work  in  the  iron-tire  shops,  which  have  a  supply 
of  about  30,000  poods  of  incomplete  wheel-rims. 


LIES  ABOUT  RUSSIA 

Moscow,  January  2,  1921. — The  provoking  lies 
about  mutinies  and  risings  in  Moscow  which  are 
onoe  again  being  set  in  circulation  are  absolute 
nouense  and  utter  falsehood.  Everything  is  quiet 
here  and  not  the  sl^htest  excitement  is  to  be  seen. 
Everybody's  attention  is  fully  taken  up  with  the 
coooomic  reconstruction. 
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Social  Maintenance  in  Soviet  Russia 


By  A.  ViNOKUROv,  People's  Commissar  for  Social  Welfare 


'DEFORE  the  November  Revolution,  the  social 
^  maintenance  of  the  workers  in  Russia  was  in 
a  very  pitiable  state.  The  insurance  of  workers, 
which  had  been  introduced  during  the  Tsarist  re- 
gime in  1912,  embraced  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  workingmen  (20  per  cent),  mostly  in  the  big 
factories.  The  greater  part  of  the  payments  was 
put  upon  the  workers  themselves.  Salesmen,  ser- 
vants, transport  workers,  and  agricultural  laborers 
were  deprived  of  the  right  to  social  maintenance. 

Assistance  was  given  only  in  cases  of  accidents 
or  of  illness.  But  the  workers  were  not  insured 
against  old  age,  invalidity,  or  unemployment  The 
extent  of  the  assistance  was  from  one-fouith  to 
two-thirds  of  the  earnings. 

The  so-called  "care  for  the  poor"  was  not  in  a 
better  condition  in  the  period  before  the  November 
Revolution.  During  thie  Tsarist  period  the  organi- 
sation of  help  for  the  poorer  part  of  the  popula- 
tion was  in  die  hands  of  the  charity  organizations 
of  the  ex-empress  Mary  Fedorovna,  of  the  Humane 
Society,  etc.  But  they  did  not  satisfy  even  a  hun- 
drelb  part  of  the  needs  of  many  milUons  of  the 
poor. 

After  the  November  Revolution,  the  Workers* 
and  Pecsants*  GoTemrorat  faced  an  immense  task 
in  the  field  of  social  maintmanoe.  It  was  necessary 
to  intrednce  pectcct  social  maintenanee  for  die 
workers,  and  to  raise  to  a  proper  level  the  main- 
tenance of  soldiers  and  their  families.  It  was 
necessary  to  break  the  whole  system  of  the  old 
*'care"  and  to  introduce  the  maintenance  of  invalids 
and  the  poor  on  Socialistic  principles. 

Social  maintenance  was  declared  to  be  not  a  char* 
ity,  not  a  gift,  but  the  right  of  every  laborer,  of 
every  worker,  or  of  officials  who  cannot  work  or  are 
in  need.  A  vigorous  campaign  was  begun  against 
the  laziness  and  parasitism  which  were  maintained 
by  the  old  system.  The  right  to  social  maintenance 
was  recognized  only  for  Uiose  who  have  lost  their 
ability  to  work  and  have  no  other  means  of  exist- 
nce.  Every  healthy  person  is  obliged  to  work. 
Every  one  who  has  private  means  has  no  right  to 
social  maintenance.  Instead  of  the  system  of  beg< 
gary  and  charity,  a  rational  social  assistance  was 
introduced.  Those  who  have  been  wounded  are 
healed  and  taught  some  useful  trade  so  that  they 
are  not  a  burdoi  to  the  state.  The  sick  get  assist- 
ance in  the  homitals,  snaatoria,  ete.  Hdpless  in- 
valids receiTe  shelter  in  invalid's  homes.  Orphaned 
children  are  taken  care  of  in  nurseries,  children's 
homes,  and  in  homes  for  the  protection  of  child* 
hood.  Those  who  have  lost  their  abiUtv  to  work 
and  we  derived  of  any  other  means  of  existence 
receive  pensions,  etc. 

Hie  Workers*  and  Peasants'  Government  has  de* 
sloped  a  great  activity  in  the  fidd  of  sodal  main- 
'Bo^D^e  along  these  lines. 


1.  The  Social  Maintenance  of  Workers  and  Tkdr 

Families 

The  Soviet  Government  has  issued  a  decree  on 
the  social  maintoiance  of  die  workers.  According 
to  this  decree,  all  workers  and  officials  have  the 
right  to  receive  assistance  in  case  of  illness,  dis- 
ability, or  unemployment,  during  pr^nancy  and 
confinement,  and  pensions  in  case  of  invalidity  (on 
account  of  illness,  old  age,  or  disabilitjr).  Accord- 
ii^  to  the  project  of  the  code  tA  laws  on  social 
maintenance,  free  social  insurance  at  the  eiq»aise 
of  the  state  embraces  also  poor  peasants,  artisans 
and  handicraftsmen.  In  case  of  illness  and  disable- 
ment, and  for  women  in  case  of  confinement,  they 
receive  medical  treatment  by  ambulatory  treatment 
at  home,  or  at  hospitals  and  sanatoria.  Assistance 
is  given  up  to  the  amount  of  earnings.  Nursing 
mothers  recdve  additional  assistance  for  theanselves 
and  for  their  babies;  workingwomen  are  freed  from 
work  for  eight  wedu  before  and  itfter  eonfinemrat. 
Women  who  are  occupied  with  office  and  mental 
work  are  freed  from  work  for  six  wedcs  before  and 
after  confinonent. 

During  nnemploymeiit,  assistance  iS  ghren  to  the 
amount  of  the  minimnm  scale  of  wage*. 

Pensions  are  giv^  according  to  die  degree  of 
disability.  For  complete  disalnlity  viuA  necessi- 
tates constant  care — to  the  amount  of  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  average  scale  of  wages  (in  Moscow 
this  amounts  to  4,050  rubles  a  numtb).  For  com- 
plete disability  which,  however,  does  not  necessi- 
tate constant  care,  the  amount  of  die  pension  is 
equal  to  the  average  wage-scale.  For  partial  dis- 
ability the  amount  of  the  pensi<»  is  equal  to  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  average  scale. 

Persons  vAkO  have  lost  their  ability  to  work  and 
who  have  lived  on  the  means  of  their  funily,  re- 
ceive, in  case  of  the  death  of  die  provider  of  the 
family,  a  pension  of  60  per  cent  of  the  average 
scale  for  one  disabled  meedter  of  Ae  family,  75 
per  ceirt  for  two  atid  100  per  eent  for  lliree  or 
more  disabled  members  of  the  family. 

2.  The  MaiaUnanee  of  Soldiers,  of  Ute  Old  and 

of  the  Red  Army 
The  Tsarist  (Tovemment  and  the  opportunist  gov- 
ernment of  Kerensky  gave  high  pensions  to  officers 
and  generals,  but  only  b^garly  pittances  to  in- 
valided soldiers  and  their  families.  The  pension 
of  a  complete  avalid  ouotnletf  16  216  rubles  a 
year,  and  the  funily  of  a  dead  soldier  received 
only  48  rubles  a  year.  The  Soviet  Covemnient,  im- 
mediately after  the  November  Revolution,  raised 
this  pmsion  to  1,125  rubles  a  year,  and  raising  it 
by  degrees,  made  the  pension  equal  to  dwtt  .t^  the 
workers,  by  October,  1919.  la  the  some  maaoer, 
the  pension  to  familUe  of  dead  soldien,  of  the  oUl, 
and  of  the  Red  Army,  was  made  equal  to  the  pen- 
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iUMU  to  the  familiw  ef  die  toilen  ^ter  Ae  death 

of  theii  provider. 

Besides  the  insurance  of  the  Red  Army  men  in 
case  of  disability  and  the  insurance  of  their  families 
in  case  of  death,  the  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Got- 
ermnent  is  paying  great  attention  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  families  of  persons  serving  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Red  Army. 

The  families  of  Red  Army  men  receive  pecuniary 
assistance,  and  the  additional  ''Red  Star"  food  ra- 
tion; they  are  exempted  from  paying  rent;  they 
receive  agricultural  assistance  with  seeds,  inventory 
and  labor,  they  are  called  to  compulsory  labor  only 
in  exertional  cases,  etc. 

3.  Insurance  in  Cases  of  Elemental  Distresses 
Besides  the  above  forms  of  social  maintoumce 
the  Soviet  Government  has  developed  on  a  wide 
scale  the  insurance  of  those  who  have  suffered  dur- 
ii^  the  civil  war  (from  the  White  Guards,  or  from 
the  counter-revolution)  and  from  elemental  dis- 
tresses (fires,  etc).  The  insurance  embraces  the 
toilers  of  the  cities  and  the  villages.  The  assist- 
ancx  coDsisIs  of  extra  help  as  to  sh^ter,  food,  doth- 
ii^  footwear,  etc.  Assistance  and  pensions  are 
given  to  the  disabled  and  to  the  families  which  have 
lost  their  providers.  Besides,  those  who  have  suf- 
fered from  elemental  and  social  distresses  are 
assisted  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  ruined  house- 
holds. 

4.  Establishments  for  Invalids 
Besides  pensions,  there  are  a  series  of  establish- 
ments for  invalids  in  Soviet  Russia.  After  the  in- 
valids have  been  healed,  those  of  them  who  are 
sdU  able  to  do  work  are  sent  to  the  organs  of 
ftqgislratien  and  Distribution  of  Labor  Power, 
lAere  they  are  given  woric  which  they  are  able  to 
do.  Thoae  who  have  lost  all  ability  to  work  at 
their  old  trades  are  sent  to  workshops  and  schools 
distributed  all  over  Russia.  There  are  schools  for 
carpentry,  shoemaking,  plumbing,  basket-making, 
courses  for  accounting,  booklnroing,  etc.  For  com- 
plale  invididk  diere  are  special  homes.  These  homes 
do  not  at  aH  resemble  the  old  houses  for  invalids. 
Here  ths  disAIrd  who  are  kq>t  to  tfieir  beds  re- 
osive  the  opportunity  to  do  work.  Such  are  Ba- 
nned to  ta^  of  whidi  tbey  are  capable,  homes 
with  afftiitie  shops  for  drawing,  sawing,  carving, 
etc  The  ttnmbor  of  homes  for  invalids  in  Russia 
amonnts  to  2,000,  and  the  number  of  invalids  in 
these  hemes  is  about  150,000. 

Hie  Woilcers*  and  Peasants*  Government  is  >]P«nd- 
iag  enoniKittt  stmis  on  social  maintenance,  llius, 
in  1920,  About  50  billions  of  rubles  were  assigned 
to  the  needs  of  social  maintenance.  Of  these, 
bHIicmS  ntt  for  pensions  to  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies, 4^  bllhons  for  pecuniary  assistance  to  Red 
Army  tneo,  tdd-army  men  and  their  families,  10 
biflioilS  fi»r  pecuniary  Sssistance  to  the  families  of 
Rsd  Amy  nett,  1%  billiotis  for  the  assistailce  of 
vfatirias  in  etemental  and  social  distresses,  and  6 
MKodS  for  odier  kinds  of  social  maintenance 
(hmttM  BtA  istAonim  for  Invalids,  workshops  and 
acfaools  of  professional  trainitig,  eStablidunSnts  lot 
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Wireless  and  Other  News 


RECALL  OF  KRASSIN 
Moscow,  January  2,  1921. — In  connection  with 
Krassin'a  ncaXl  to  Moscow  the  Russian  press  places 
emphasis  upon  the  new  demands  which  were  sud- 
denly made  by  Great  Britain.  It  is  unanimously 
stated  that  Russia  now  as  before  will  insist  upon 
the  July  agreetnrat,  and  that  it  is  ready  to  carry  it 
out  in  its  entirety.   But  furdier  it  cannot  go. 

TREATY  BETWEEN  SOVIET  RUSSIA  AND 
SOVIET  UKRAINE 

Moscow,  January  2, 1921. — ^The  newspapers  pub- 
lished the  text  of  the  treaty  between  the  two  Soviet 
Republics  of  Russia  and  Ukraine,  which  was  con- 
cluded December  28.  Acting  upon  the  principle 
of  self-determination,  each  party,  Russia  repre- 
sented by  Lenin  and  Chidwrin,  Ukraine  repre- 
sented by  Rakovsky,  recognized  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  the  other.  Both  republics  enter 
into  a  military  and  conomic  alliance.  Ukraine  is  re- 
leased from  all  the  consequences  of  its  former  mem- 
bership in  the  Russian  empire  and  all  measures  of 
foreign  policy  will  be  based  upon  the  community 
of  mterest  of  worker  and  peasant. 

UTVINOV  SOVIET  AMBASSADOR  IN 
ESTHONIA 

Moscow,  January  2,  1921  < — ^By  the  nomination 
of  Litvinov  as  Soviet  representative  in  Esthonia  a 
significant  reorganization  in  the  diplomatic  service 
takes  place.  The  post  in  Esthonia  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  Esthonia  is  Russia's  main  gateway 
to  Europe  and  connects  it  with  very  important 
political,  financial,  and  commercial  circles  abroad. 
It  is  inqiortant  that  someone  should  be  in  Esthonia 
who  can  weak  with  authority  on  foreign  policy, 
end  is  in  the  position  to  carry  on  negotiations  wiUi 
lai^e  financial  and  commercial  groups. 

SOVIET  RUSSIA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE 
Moscow,  January  2,  1921. — In  Yamburg  13  car- 
loads of  clothes  and  52  cases  of  spare  parts  for 
freight  can  have  arrived  from  Sweden,  which  are 
destined  for  Soviet  Russia. 

Constantinople,  January  2,  1921. — ^The  repre- 
sentative of  the  Russian  cooperatives,  Kuznetsov, 
has  arrived  in  Constantinople.  He  has  the  official 
mission  to  establish  commercial  relations  with 
Turkey. 

THE  LETTISH-RUSSIAN  SITUATION 
Moscow,  January  2,  1921. — Hanetski,  the  Rus- 
sian representative  for  Latvia,  has  arrived  in  Mos- 
cow. In  the  course  of  an  interview  with  the  represen- 
tative of  Rosta,  he  states:  "Under  the  influence  of 
the  Entente  the  attitude  of  the  Lettish  Government 
to  Soviet  Russia  was  very  friendly  during  my  whole 
stay  in  Riga.  The  Lettish  Government  repeatedly 
broke  our  peace  treaty.  Among  other  things,  the 
Lettish  Government  supported  many  White  Guard 
organizations,  kept  back  Russian  citizms  as  hoa- 
tages,  delayed  the  return  of  the  prisoners  of  war, 


and  gave  doubtful  answers  to  our  questions.  We 
informed  the  Lettid  Govemmoit  that  the  recall  of 
our  embassy  in  Riga  was  already  being  discussed. 
This  communication  made  a  great  impression  upon 
the  Riga  Government,  and  our  relations  improved 
noticeably.  As  the  result  of  the  economic  break- 
down of  Latvia,  she  must  have  a  greater  amount 
of  dependence  upon  us.  On  this  account  a  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Lettish  Government  has  taken 
place,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time 
active  commerce  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Latvia 
will  be  resumed. 

NEW  RUSSIAN  CENTRAL  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
Moscow,  January  2,  1921. — ^The  first  meeting 
of  the  newly  elected  executive  committee  of  the 
Soviet  took  place  in  the  Kremlin,  December  31. 
The  following  presidium  was  elected:  Chairman,  M. 
Kalinin;  Secr^arv,  J.  N.  Enukidsky;  Members: 
Petrovsky,  Saludsky,  Kamenev,  Sinedonch,  Litvi- 
nov,  Stalin,  Vladimirsky,  Kutuzov,  Rykov,  and 
Tomsky. 

LENIN  ON  AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
Moscow,  January  2,  1921. — In  the  closing  meet- 
ing of  the  Communist  fraction,  Lenin  delivered  a 
speech,  in  which  he  said:  **For  the  developmrat 
of  agriculture  we  require  an  eztraordinanr  labor 
effort;  without  honest  efforts  we  cannot  adbieve  it, 
and  therefore  we  cannot  abstain  from  regarding 
special  successful  efforts  and  single  individuals. 
Individuals  will  be  rewarded  in  the  first  place  with 
articles  which  are  useful  for  agriculture.  As  for 
any  means  of  production,  these  can  only  be  pos- 
sessed collectively  and  can  not  be  used  as  rewarda 
for  personal  effort 

POLAND'S  EXPENSE  FOR  COUNTER. 
REVOLUTIONARIES 
Warsaw,  January  3,  1921.— The  Russian  Execu- 
tive Committee  publi^es  a  budget  from  which  it 
is  learned  how  much  was  sprat  by  the  Polish  Army 
Command  between  the  first  of  July  and  the  20th 
of  Septraiber  for  counter-revolutionary  adventures. 
Balaldiovich  cost  71  million  marks,  Paramildn,  43 
million  marks;  and  the  Red  Cross,  43  million 
marks. 

A  NEW  FORM  OF  PROPAGANDA 
Pravda  writes:  "In  one  of  the  Moscow  districts 
a  mock  trial  was  held  over  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  for  having  carried  through  the  November 
Revolution.  The  prosecutor  was  the  Second  Inter- 
national, the  prisoner's  council,  the  Third  Interna- 
tional, the  witnesses  for  the  defense,  the  worker, 
the  Red  soldier  and  Time,  witnesses  for  the  proscu- 
tion,  Lloyd  George,  the  big  landholder,  the  specula- 
tor and  the  comfortable  Russian  bourgeois. 
Amongst  the  indepradents  this  event  created  great 
interest.  It  raded  with  the  unanimous  acquittal 
of  the  prisoner  by  the  public. 
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Correspondence  with  Mr.W.  B.  Vanderlip 


Previous  to  his  departure  from  the  United  States,  the 
representative  of  the  Riissian  Soviet  Republic  made  public 
the  ftMowing  correspondence  with  Mr.  Washington  B. 
Kanaerlip: 

TITLE  TRUST  COMPANY 
Los  Angeles,  Cslifoniia 

January  3,  1921. 

Mr.  L  C  A.  K.  Martens, 
Representative  of  the  Russian 

Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Repnlilic, 
110  W.  40tli  Street,  New  York  Qty. 
My  dear  Mr.  Martens: 

I  have  heard  the  news  of  your  approaching  departure 
from  the  United  States  with  much  regret.  I  undersund 
ihorongbly,  however,  the  motives  which  caused  the  Com- 
missariat for  Foreign  Affairs  to  instruct  you  not  to  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  but  to 
liquidate  the  affairs  of  your  Bureau  and  Tetam  at  once  to 
Moscow.  In  view  of  the  deciuon  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
which  was  directed  against  your  Government  and  not 
againrt  yoursdf,  there  was  nothing  for  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  do  but  to  cease  temporarily  their  efforta  to  reach 
friendly  economic  relations  with  the  United  States. 

I  know  from  tny  own  experience  in  conversation  whh 
high  ofiScials  of  your  Government  bow  sincerely  they  desire 
to  arrive  at  friendly  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Amer- 
ican people.^  I  am  sure  also  that  they  do  not  misunder- 
stand the  real  feelings  and  doHres  of  America  in  this  re- 
spect. The  Soviet  Government  counts  upon  the  resumption 
<^  relations  with  the  United  States  at  an  early  date.  I 
believe  their  expectations  are  justified.  I  look  to  see  within 
a  very  few  months  the  complete  restoration  of  normal  trade 
relations  between  Rosua  and  America.  The  present  policy 
of  hostility  and  non-intercourse  is  based  wholly  upon  ignor- 
ance and  hysteria,  brought  about  by  a  most  malicious  and 
untruthful  propaganda,  and  in  no  wise  represents  the  sound 
judgment  of  the  American  people.  We  have  long  traditions 
friendship  with  Russia,  and  those  traditions,  interrupted 
for  the  first  time  by  the  present  mlaudten  policy,  will  soon 
be  Tesnmed  to  the  benefit  and  satisfaction  of  the  peoples 
both  countries. 

1  wish  you  a  j^easAnt  journey  and  a  speedy  and  safe 
return.  Your  Government  was  wise  in  recalling  you  at 
this  time.  The  American  Government,  I  am  confident,  in 
the  near  fttture  will  show  equal  wisdom  in  requesting  your 
Temm  to  this  country. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)     Washikcton  B.  Vanderup, 

KUSSIAN  SOOAUST  FEDERAL  SOVIET  REPUBUC 
Burean  of  the  Representative  in  the  United  Statss 
110  West  40th  Street 

'  New  Ymk  City 

^  January  8,  1920. 

Mr.  Washington  B.  Vanderilp, 
TitVe  Trust  Onnpany, 
1m  Angeles,  CaUfomia. 
My  dear  Mr.  Vanderiip: 

Thank  you  for  your  friendly  letter  of  January  3.  Yon 
-are  quite  right  in  believing  that  the  Soviet  Govemmoit 
venuins  conmlent  of  the  early  resumption  of  normal  com* 
awieial  relationa  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia.  In  instructing  me  to  liquidate  the  affairs  of  my 
mission  and  rettim  to  Moscow  at  this  time,  the  Commis- 
aariat  for  Foreign  Affairs  have  merely  expressed  their  care- 
ful decision  that  it  is  useless  to  make  further  effort  to 
restore  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  so 
long  as  the  pntuA  policy  of  the  American  Government, 
as  expressed  in  the  deeiaiw  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
remains  unchanged.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  remain  un- 
changed for  long.  America  needs  Russia  as  much  as  Rus- 
«a  needs  America.  The  return  to  normal  relations  is  in- 
evitable. We  shall  be  ready  to  meet  the  American  Govern- 
ment half  way  npon  tho  first  intimation  that  the  present 
policy  of  non-intercourse  is  to  he  abandoned. 

Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here,  the  press  has 
contained  oertain  InaeettnAe  statements  and  Inferences  re- 


garding the  manner  in  which  my  departure  might  affect 
the  relations  established  between  yourself  and  the  members 
of  your  syndicate  and  the  Soviet  Government.  In  reply 
to  all  inquiries  on  this  subject,  I  have  stated  clearly  that 
the  arrangemenu  negotiated  by  you  in  Moscow  were  not 
affected  by  the  instructions  which  1  have  received  to  cancel 
all  the  outstanding  contracts  negotiated  by  my  burrau. 
The  present  circumstances  obvioimy  prevent  the  fulfilling 
of  those  contracts.  Your  arrangements  with  the  authorities 
at  Moscow  remain  unaffected  by  these  instructions  and  are 
a  matter  for  action  by  those  authorities. 

The  press  at  times  has  not  clearly  distinguished  between 
the  matter  of  the  concession  in  North-Eastem  Siberia  and 
Kamchatka  and  the  separate  negotiations  for  the  establish- 
ment by  your  syndicate  of  a  fiscal  agency  for  the  financing 
of  purchases  made  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government  in 
this  country.  These  two  matters,  course,  were  wholly 
separate  and  unrelated.  It  is  plain  enough  to  any  one 
th^  a  fiacal  agency  of  the  nature  contemplated — ^which 
has  to  do  only  with  the  financing  of  purchases  and  not  with 
the  actual  purchaung — must  depend,  not  only  upon  the 
resumption  ol  nonnal  trade  rdations,  but  also  upon  the 
presence  in  this  country  of  a  properly  accredited  purchas- 
ing bureau  authorized  to  let  contracts  and  to  inspect  and 
pass  upon  the  goods  purchased.  That  was  the  function  of 
the  Russian  Soviet  Governmeilt  Bureau,  and  with  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  Bureau  no  other  agency  remains  which  can 
fulfill  the  same  function.  That  is  the  only  respect  in  which 
my  recall  affects  your  plans.  But  that  is  only  to  say,  what 
any  one  must  understand,  that  normal  trade  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States  cannot  be  resumed  until  the  normal 
and  necessary  facilities  for  trade  are  restored.  I  know  that 
yoii  understand  this  situation  thoroughly,  and  I  have  only 
desired  here  to  correct  any  misappreheasions  which  may 
have  arisen  from  certain  inaccurate  statements  which  have 
appeared  in  the  press. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  again  my  appreciation  of 
the  energetic  intaest  which  you  have  shown  in  the  problem 
of  restoring  friendly  relations  between  the  Russian  and 
American  peoplM  and  of  the  bnsinessUke  manner  in  idiich 
yon  have  approached  that  problem.  We  have  no  doubt 
of  the  tdtimaie  outcome. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)     L.  Marteks, 
RepresentaHtx  in  the  United  States  of  the 
Russim  SocUditt  Federid  Soviet  RepuUic. 


A  NEW  LEARNED  SOCIETY 

Pravda  writes:  **The  soci^y  of  men  of  letters 
which  was  organized  at  the  suggestion  of  Bukharin 
and  which  named  itsdf  'Revolotion  and  Theory*, 
contains  the  following  sections:  Natural  Science 
and  Revolution,  State  and  Revolution,  Sociology 
and  Revolution.  Addresses  upon  the  following  sub- 
jects have  already  been  arranged:  Lessons  on  the 
State,  Kolchak  and  Counter-Revolutionary  Consti- 
tutions  in  Soviet  Russia,  Libnty  and  Necessity  in 
Soviet  Russia.'* 

ZINOVIEV  ON  TRADE  UNIONS 

Moscow,  January  2,  1921. — During  the  discus- 
sion on  the  role  of  the  Trade  Unions  in  prodiiction, 
which  took  place  in  Moscow,  Zinoviev  stated  :V|The 
Trade  Unions  are  the  backbone  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat.  They  are  the  school  of  commun- 
ism. It  must  be  grasped  that  7,000  organized  trade 
imionists  have  the  task  of  influencing  the  peasants 
and  drawii^  themselves  together  and  for  this  we 
need  a  tme  ynity  amongst  the  millions — strong 
Trade  Unions.'M 
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Statement  of  Medical  Supplies  Shipped  to  Soviet  Russia 
Account  of  the  Soviet  Russia  Medical  Relief  Committee 


on 


Value  of  Goods  Shipped  January  1,  1921 

Shipped  to  November  30,  1920  $48,716.65 

Shipped  during  December.  1920,  via  Libaa: 
2  cases,  containing  792  bottles  each 
of  Anti-Typhoid  Vaccines  at  50c 
a  botUe    t792.00 

Via  S.S.  "Jackson*',  consigned  to  Reval: 
49  cases,  containing  792  bottles  each 
of  Anti-Typhoid  Vaccines  at  50c  a 

hotUe    19,404.00 

1,071  hypodennic  syringes  (glass 
barrel  and  piston,  and  one  gold 
tempered  needle  in  glass  lined 
metal  case,  at  S1.45)    1,000  extra 

noodlefl    1,552.95 

6  oases  of  diffetem  drugs  and  medi- 
cal instruments  collected  by  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York  S.R.M.R. 
Committees,  total   weight  1,439 

lbs.,  estimated  value   1,200.00 

Cartage  of  supplies   10X0 

Insurance   26.25 

Total  shipped  during  December,  1920  922,985.20 


Grand  Total  to  December  31,  1920  $71,701.85 

Payments  for  Above  Shipments 
Paid  in  Cash  to  November  30,  1920  36,545.88 
Paid  in  Cash  during  December.  1920  6,036.25 

Donated  Goods    l^OOM 

Balance  payable    27.919.72  $71.701iJ5 


Commercial  Department  of 
Soviet  Russian  Government  Bureau, 

(Signed)    Dk.  J.  G.  Obsol,  Director. 


Soviet  Medical  Reuef  Committee 

Financial  Sta^ment  for  the  Month  of  December,  1920 
BaUnce  on  hand  December  1,  1920   $2,437.71 


Receipts: 

Donations  of  individuals  and  organ- 
izations   $1,691.26 

Contributions  of  District  and  Looal 
Committees: 

Hungarian,  N.  Y   22.75 

Czecho^ovak,  N.  Y   100.00 

Lithuanian.  N.  Y   56-00 

Western  IMstrict  2^.00 

Detroit.  Mich   1,000.00 

Washington,  D.  C   325.00 

Otuwa.  Ont   20.00 

aeveland.  O   7.00 

Waterbury,  Conn   101.33 

Bayonne,  N.  J   54.00 

San  Francisco,  Gal   500.00  4,186.08 

For  PamphleU    43X0 

"   Post  Cards    187.50  $6,107.84 

Total    $8,545.55 

Disbursements: 

Paid  for  Medical  Supplies   6,036.^ 

Organization  Expenses: 
Wages  for  5  weeks  for  2.  car  fares, 
postage,  telegrams,  (Ace  expenses, 

etc   412.45 

Printing  of  Postal  Cards....   328.50 


6,777.20 
1,768.35 


Balance  on  Hand,  January  1,  1921 

Total  

Summary  for  1920: 

Total  Receipu  to  December  31,  1920  

Total  DisbursemenU  to  December  31,  1920: 

Paid  for  Medical  SuppUea  •4%58U< 

Otiker  IMsbursements:  Piling  of 
pamphlets  and  post  cards,  eijiaai* 
lation  expenses,  wages,  «te   4gB28.U 


$48,37859 


Balance  on  hand  January  1.  1921 ....     1.768^  $48378i>- 

Soviet  Russia  Memcal  Rsuef  ComuTm 
New  Yoric  City,  Januaiy  1»  1921. 


Soviet  Russia  to  Continue 

The  closing  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau,  and  the  departure  of 
the  Bureau's  staff,  will  cause  no  interruption  in  the  regular  publication  of  this 
magazine.  It  will  appear  weekly,  as  heretofore,  publication  being  continued  under 
private  auspices,  and  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Jacob  Wittmer  Hartmann.  SOVIErr 
RUSSIA  will  devote  itself  exclusively  to  the  presentation  of  accurate  Information 
regarding  the  actlvlUes  of  the  Woricers'  and  Peasants'  Republic  in  Russia. 

The  hearty  support  of  every  reader  Is  needed  in  order  that  tlie  new  manage- 
ment may  carry  forward  successfully  the  work  of  publishing  the  only  magazine 
presenting  FACTS  about  Rua^  Your  subscription,  and  those  of  your  friends,  sent 
NOW,  will  help.  Please  send  us  also  list^  ' .lames  of  other  friends  who  might 
subscribe  if  they  received  sample  copies.  V  ^  count  on  your  support. 
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Mines  and  Miners  in  Soviet  Russia 


[The  three  short  articles  to  which  we  have  assigned  the  above  general  title  are  of  official  Soviet 
Russian  origin  fuid  contain  recent  and  reliable  data  on  the  efficiency  of  the  mining  industry  in  Rus- 
sia's richest  mining  regions,  as  well  as  on  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  possible  to  look  after  tke 
physical  welfare  of  the  miners  themselves.] 


The  Donets  Basin—The  Heart  of  Russia 

In  Ekonomidteskaya  Zkizn,  No.  265,  of  NoTem- 
ber  25,  Comrade  Lomov  writes : 

**The  key  to  the  reconstiiiction  of  our  industry 
is  the  Donets  coal,  our  black  diamond. 

**In  times  of  peace,  European  Russia  consumed 
7,400,000,000  poods  of  all  kinds  of  fuel  a  year. 
(Hie  different  kinds  of  fuel,  according  to  their 
faculties  of  heat  generation,  are  given  in  terms  of 
the  average  Donets  coal.)  Of  this  amount  the 
Donets  Basin  furnished  1,500,000,000  poods.  Re- 
membering that  the  Russian  industry  and  transport 
consumed  3,000,000,000  poods  of  mineral  fuel  a 
year,  we  see  that  about  one*haif  of  the  whole  fuel 
consumption  of  industry  and  transport  was  pro* 
cured  at  the  Donets  Basin. 

**During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year 
190,000,000  poods  of  coal  were  procured  in  the 
Donets.  Judging  from  the  previous  months,  we 
may  put  the  amount  of  coal  which  will  be  pro- 
cured during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  at 
not  more  than  75,000,000  poods,  which  gives  a 
total  of  265,000,000  poods  of  coal  for  the  year 
1920.  This  is  only  18  per  cent  of  the  normal  out- 
put of  the  Donets  Basin. 

**The  Donets  lives  through  a  serious  prolonged 
crisis.  The  naked  and  hungry  miner  is  physically 
unable  to  give  more  coal.  The  situation  was  com- 
plicated by  the  military  assaults  of  Makhno  forces, 
by  the  bandit  movemoit  and  by  the  offensive  of 
Wrangel.  In  those  districts  in  which  these  causes 
Bumifcated  themselves  raost^ — such  as  the  coal  dis- 


trict proper, — the  crisis  became  very  hard  and  pro- 
longed. Hiis  might  be  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

Monthly  and  Average  Daily  Productivity  of  a 
Collier  in  1920: 

Soft  Anthracite 

If  umber  of                        Coal  in  Poods  Coal  in  Poods 

^ork  Days    Montkr       Menthty  Daily  Menthly  Daily 

23  March                1.625  65  1,337  50.5 

16       April                    931  S7.S  748  46.7 

22       May                   1,243  56  1,225  55.7 

26       June                   1,541  59  1,654  63.6 

26       July                   1.445  SS.6  1,663  64 

22       August               1.365  62  1.485  67.4 

24  Sept                  1,311  54.1  1,7S1  73 

25  October  ....    1,253  50.1  1,630  65.3 

**In  the  anthracite  districts  which  are  better  sup- 
plied, and  which  are  situated  at  a  distance  from  the 
r^ion  of  the  Makhno  assaults,  we  notice  a  definite 
healthy  tendency,  while  in  the  coal  districts  a  fi:f- 
ther  decrease  of  the  productivity  of  the  colliers 
is  observed. 

*'Our  immediate  task  is  to  improve  the  food  and 
technical  supply  of  the  Donets  Basin.  But  this  is 
not  sufficient.  The  organs  of  the  coal  industry  and 
the  whole  apparatus  which  is  managing  the  Donets 
Basin  should  receive  a  considerably  greater  import* 
ance  in  the  life  of  Ukraine  and  the  whole  republic. 
The  apparatus  managing  the  coal  industry  of  the 
Donets  Basin  should  absorb  hundreds  of  the  best 
workers  and  engineers  of  Russia  and  firmly  and 
unhesitatingly  carry  out  the  dictatorship  of  the  coal 
economy  of  the  Donets  Basin.  There  in  that  richest 
country  of  black  diamonds,  everything  must  be 
made  to  serve  the  coal  industry.  In  the  first  place, 
all  the  different  administrative  institutions  and  eco- 
nomic centers  of  the  Donets  most  be  brought  to- 
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getfao'  into  one  center.  This  one  cmter  must  be 
created  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  coal  eco* 
nomr»  and  simultaneously,  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Donets  Basin  must  be  subordinated  to  this  prin- 
ciple in  every  ieq>ect 

**The  Kingdom  of  the  Black  Diamonds,  this  coun- 
try of  the  richest  possibilities,  lives  through  a 
serious  crisis.  But  the  healthy  basis  of  this  r^on 
has  not  been  shattered.  Systematic,  obstinate  work, 
and  the  healthy  nourishment  of  the  Don^  Basin 
will  make  its  blood  circulate  and  will  make  the 
heart  of  Russia,  our  Red  Dimets,  beat  more 
atroi^ly." 

Pood  Supplies  in  the  Donets  Basin 

Comrade  Khalatov,  in  the  Ekonomiduskaya 
Zkisriy  writes  as  follows: 

The  providing  of  the  miners  with  food  is  the 
essential  condition  for  increasing  the  productivity 
of  labor  and  the  supply  of  coal. 

According  to  the  data  of  the  Ukrainian  Food 
Commissariat  the  number  of  workers  generally  in 
the  coal  mines,  metallui^cal  worics,  and  other 
branches  in  the  Don  Basin  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing during  1920.  In  January-February  the  Basin 
had  175,000  workers,  in  March-April  195,000,  in 
Jane  and  July  244,000,  in  August  265,732,  in  Sep- 
tember 282,531. 

Apart  from  this  about  700,000  members  of  the 
workers*  families  in  the  Don  Basin  were  on  the  list 
of  supplies. 

This  continual  growth  of  figures  is  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  one  hand  by  ^e  influx  of  labor 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  introducdon  of  men 
from  the  Labor  Army. 

A  special  "Shock"  group  has  been  selected,  num- 
bering 88,896  workers  (224,687  with  members  of 
their  families),  which  is  to  receive  preference  in 
the  matter  of  food  supply. 

The  standard  established  for  the  Donets  Basin 
is  as  follows: 

UonMy  Ration    Monthly  Ration  for 
Kind  of  Food  far  Worker     Membir  of  Family 

Iba.  lbs. 

Flonr  (for  hewer)    S6H  16U 

Flonr  (andergronDd)    42  16H 

Flour  (pit-taod)    33)4  l^n 

Grain    3H  3 

Oil    154  1 

Mut  or  fish   15  7V6 

a g 

Sweetmuti    Hi  }4 

Herring    2  1 

Dried  Tcgctablci    2  2 

Tobacco    1  — 

Ifatebet    4  boxes  2  boxes 

The  actual  percentage  of  food  supplied  to  the 
Donets  Basin  from  January  1  to  October  1,  1920, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

NatH€  of 

Pood        Jan,-Feh.  Morch  April  May  Jnne  Inly  Aug.  S*pt. 

Flour    52  59  27  159  87  70  63  95 

Cnun    19  14  IS  13  10  10  9  10 

Sngu-    23  36  137  71  69  74  193  86 

Ssh    14  240  62  166  208  380  39  159 

Tobacco    —  —  91  56  109  20  —  14 

Matches    —  97  7  17  12  13S  68  108 

Soap    —  —  34  26  23  20  —  69 

Already  in  July  the  Food  Commissariat  of  Soviet 
Russia  had  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ukrai- 
nian Food  Commissariat  in  die  supply  of  grain. 


The  Donets  Basin  is  r^ularly  supplied  from  the 
Northern  Caucasus  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of 
its  requirement  in  grain. 

Immediately  after  the  liberation  of  tlie  Don^. 
Basin  by  the  Red  Army  the  Food  Commissariat  was 
confronted  with  the  question  of  insuring  supply 
from  sources  nearest  to  the  Donets  Basin.  In  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Food  Commissariat  the 
work  of  supply  up  to  June  was  nevertheless  very 
slow.  One  exception  was  Melitopol  County, 
where  die  political  attitude  is  more  favorable  to- 
wards the  Soviet  Govemmmt  than  anywhm  dse. 
In  proportion  as  the  apparatus  of  food  supply 
became  solidified  in  Melitopol  County,  and 
thanks  to  the  Labor  Army  partly  in  the  Berdiansk 
County,  the  food  supply  of  the  Donets  Basin  began 
to  undngo  a  considerable  improvement.  Wrangel's 
offimsive,  howevn,  and  his  occupation  of  Meli- 
topol County,  immediately  placed  before  the  Donets 
Basin  the  necessity  of  procuring  supplies  from 
places  most  unfavorable  in  the  political  acDse,  as  a 
result  of  which  insurmountable  obstacles  were 
placed  in  the  way. 

In  the  other  parts  of  Ukraine,  with  the  exception 
of  Kherson  and  Nikolaev  Counties,  the  work  of 
supply  from  June  to  July  during  the  last  food 
supply  campaign  proceeded  very  poorly,  and  up 
to  August  inclusively^  the  figure  was  not  more  than 
three  and  a  half  million  poods,  whereas  the  needs 
of  the  army  alone  were  just  below  this  figure.  Seri- 
ous railway  difficulties,  which  set  in  with  the  begin- 
ning of  Wrangel's  and  the  Polish  offensive,  made  it 
impossible  to  transfer  to  the  Donets  Basin  even 
those  small  supplies  which  lay  in  the  Kherson  and 
Odessa  districts.  Hie  general  situation  in  Western 
Ukraine  b^an  to  improve  in  August  and  September, 
but  on  the  other  hand  in  the  East,  i.e.,  the  district 
in  closer  proximity  to  the  Don,  the  situation  grew 
worse.  Ilie  practically  incessant  military  opera- 
tions  in  Berdiansk  and  Alexandrovsk  Counties 
and  the  flooding  of  the  Mariupol  and  T^anrog 
counties  by  troops  made  it  impossible  either  to 
secure  a  normal  supply  on  a  gradually  increasing 
scale  or  to  assure  any  considerable  shipment  to  the 
Donets  Basin.  Only  in  September  did  the  more 
responsible  agents  of  the  Food  Department,  spe- 
cially sent  to  Melitopol  County,  succeed,  with  the 
active  support  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Council 
of  the  13th  Army,  in  procuring  from  here  and 
from  Taganrog  County  300,000  poods  which  were 
shipped  to  the  Donets  Basin;  the  further  course  of 
military  events,  however,  made  us  give  up  all  hope 
in  Mariupol  County. 

The  military  operations  and  the  political  situa- 
tion made  it  impoaaible  to  relate  uso  the  supply 
A  meat  and  lard  in  the  outlying  provinces  of  the 
Donets  Basin.  Not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  these 
products  was  supplied. 

From  the  reports  of  the  regional  representatives 
and  the  regional  committees  it  became  evid^  that 
it  was  not  advisable  to  divide  the  local  workers  in 
the  matter  of  food  supply,  into  **shock**  groups,  and 
others.  Communal  feeding  was  suggested,  to  which 
hitherto  little  attention  had  been  paid  on  account 
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of  shortage  of  foodstuffs,  faulty  organization,  and 
other  obstacles. 

The  representatives'  committee  for  investigating 
the  Donets  Basin  formed  a  chief  committee  for  sup- 
ply, which  carefully  investigated  the  supply  ques- 
tion in  the  localities.  In  agreement  with  the  Ukrai- 
nian Food  Department  the  supply  committee  es- 
tablished a  new  standard  of  supply  for  the  work- 
ers of  the  Donets  Basin  which  is  coordinated,  on 
the  one  hand  with  the  standard  of  the  miners  of 
the  Moscow  coal  basin  and  the  Ural,  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  the  actual  possibility  of  realization. 

These  standards  are  as  loUows: 

Underground  Pit-head  Member j  of 

Hewen        Workers  Wvrkert  Family 

Floor                      60               45               36  23ii 

Gnin                          4                  4                  4  4 

Fit«    1         1  a  a 

Heat  or  fish   7)i  7f4  4  4 

Salt    1  1  1 

Sngsr    2  2^  1  1^ 

VcKCtftbles    20  20  20  20 

Te«    H  54  }i  H 

.  Hatcfaca    3  boxes        3  boxes        3  boxes      3  boxes 

To  insure  the  supply  of  the  above  products  to 
the  workm  of  the  Donets  Basin  the  Food  Commis- 
sariat of  Soviet  Russia  has  temporarily,  until  the 
Emulation  of  the  food  work  in  the  Ukraine,  under- 
taken the  supply  of  a  number  of  products,  such  as 
grain,  meat,  and  fats,  with  which  three  articles 
Soviet  Russia  is  supporting  the  Donets  Basin. 

The  practice  of  the  past  has  laid  it  down  that 
the  formation  of  a  food  reserve,  which  should  con- 
tinually be  supplemented  and  which  should  afford 
the  possibility  of  regulating  the  supply  during 
transport  difficulties,  is  the  moat  fundamental  con- 
dition for  combating  all  irregularities  in  the  sup- 
ply of  primary  food  products.  The  representatives' 
committee  has  recognized  the  need  of  such  a  re- 
serve and  the  food  departments  of  both  republics 
are  responsible  for  the  organization  of  it;  the 
necessity  was  also  established  of  forming  a  two< 
months  reserve  so  as  to  assure  a  regular  and  full 
supply  in  the  future.  A  special  food  reserve  is  also 
being  formed  for  the  premium-pay  system.  All  coal 
and  metal  enterprises  have  been  placed  in  the 
"shock"  cat^ory,  being  the  first  to  receive  provi- 
sions, and  all  subdivision  into  "shock"  and  non- 
shock  cat^ories  within  such  enterprises  is  prohibi- 
ted. All  these  measures  will  not  yidd  the  desired  re- 
sults unless  all  Soviet  organs  will  do  all  they  can  to 
realize  all  the  measures  laid  down  by  the  repre- 
sentatives' committee.  The  railwaymen  must  put 
forth  all  their  efforts  in  the  work  of  forwarding 
the  goodi  required  by  the  Donets  Basin.  The  im- 
lue^ate  task,  in  whidi  the  Commissariat  for  Ways 
and  Communications  can  lend  a  hand,  is  to  insure 
the  necessary  empties  and  to  put  the  food  trans- 
ports on  the  same  footing  as  military  transport. 
The  military  authorities  should  place  their  appara- 
tus at  the  di^osal  of  the  food  supply  organs  in  the 
matter  of  oi^anizing  communications,  combating 
banditism  which  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous sores  in  the  food  supply  work  in  Ukraine. 
The  Commissariat  for  Finances  should  immediately 
supply  the  necessary  money  for  this  food  supply 
won  in  Ukraine.    The  trade  unions  and  party 


organs  should  give  their  best  men  to  the  food  sup- 
ply work  for  and  in  the  Donets  Basin. 

The  Mining  Industry  in  the  Urals 

Information  received  on  the  operation  of  the  min- 
ing industry  in  the  Urals  during  the  last  half  year 
shows  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  industrial 
life  of  that  region.  It  is  necessary  to  note  that  the 
program  for  the  mming"  industry  was  worked  out 
only  in  May. 

The  output  of  coal  in  poods  was  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 

Actual  of  the 

Proposed          Output  for  Program 

DistrictJ                       Output           Six  Months  Attatned 

Kizclovsk    :                       12.500.000            7.669.942  61.3 

SEk                        20  000  000           14.682.831  73.41 

BSovsk               ....      5  000.000           4.029.232  80.5 

VeloSsk                         2,500,000            1.416.973  56.67 

Post  Verdinsk                                              »g'M6  — 

Total    40,000.000         27,887,308  69.7 

The  output  of  iron  in  poods  was: 

Bogoslovsk-KushiniBk   . .      4.03S.0OO  ,  "•■*^1  18.12 

ViSkogorsk    H2?-522  -ffi,*  111 

YekJcnnbnrs    7.401,400  >'W$'f2$  'i'?, 

S«Sh  Ural".   16.700.000  497.176  2M 

Total    25,341,900  3.936,646  15.S3 

The  output  of  manganese  ore  (in  poods) : 

Visokogor»k   162,000  154,000  95.0 

The  output  of  diromium  ore  (m  poods) : 

ViMkosorA   121,500  51.485  42.37 

The  output  of  salts  (in  poods) : 

Perm   4,688.000  2,615.357  55.7* 

The  program  provickd  for  50  poods,  15%  pounds 
of  gold  to  be  mmed,  but  the  output  was  only  5 
poods,  121/2  pounds.  The  quantity  of  platinum  was 
5  poods,  261^  pounds,  instead  of  the  proposed  49 
poods,  26y2  pounds.  This  is  owing  to  a  shortage 
of  workmen  and  technical  means.  The  work  in  the- 
gold  and  platinum  mining  industry  is  done  for  tlw 
most  part  with  primitive  methods.  ,) 


Next  Week's 

Soviet  Russia 

will  contain  three  unusually  interesting  ar- 
ticles on  education.  Two  of  these,  written 
especially  for  Soviet  Russia  by  William 
McLaine,  an  English  journalist  recentiy  in 
Russia,  describe  "The  Karl  Marx  University 
at  Moscow"  and  ^My  Visit  to  a  School  Near 
Moscow." 

The  third  article  is  an  announcement  of 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Work- 
ers* University  at  Moscow. 
Trotskt  Answers  Karl  Kautsky:   A  new 

article  by  Leon  Trotsky,  refuting  Kautsky*& 

attacks  on  Soviet  Russia. 
The  Near  Eastern  Situation:   Official  and 

unofficial  data  on  the  relations  of  Soviet 

Russia  with  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Persia. 
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The  Military  Situation  on  November  30, 1920 

By  Leon  Trotsky 

[Owfnf  to  the  departure  of  our  regular  nuHtarj  critic  for  Russia,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  print  his  toeekiy 
remev,  which  we  hope  soon  to  continue,  however.  Our  readers  will  welcome  the  following  general  statement  by  the 
Commissar  of  Far,] 

npODAY  we  have  no  longer  any  fronts,  and  what 
^  we  have  to  speak  about  now  is  not  the  military 
situation  at  present,  but  vAuA  it  was  some  time  m. 

After  the  defeat  of  Denikin  there  remained  the 
Wrangel  front.  This  front  originated  in  the  re- 
mains of  Denikin's  army,  which  we  were  unable  to 
destroy  owing  to  the  weariness  of  our  troops. 
Wrangel  established  himself  in  the  Crimea,  and 
the  equilibrium  was  maintained  until  the  war  with 
Poland.  After  the  formation  of  the  Polish  front, 
Wrangel  broke  from  the  Crimea,  seized  a  part  of 
the  coast,  and  spread  to  the  east,  nearly  to  Tagan- 
rog. Our  troops  described  a  fairly  correct  semi- 
circle with  a  radius  of  120 — 125  versts.  Wrangel 
occupied  the  ceotral  position  and  struck  out  at 
various  radii.  His  position  was  advantageous  in 
so  far  as  he  maintained  his  forces  in  a  oentralposi- 
tion.  At  one  time  there  was  tlw  danger  that  Wran- 
gel would  unite  with  Poland;  another  danger  was 
that  he  would  penetrate  to  the  Caucasus,  unite  with 
Georgia  and  Armenia,  and  receive  support  from 
England  and  France.  All  this  induced  us  to  con- 
centrate great  forces  against  Wrangel.  It  was  im- 
perative to  deliver  a  blow  in  the  nearest  direction, 
and  for  this  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  foothold 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dnieper.  This  was  the  sector 
near  Kachovka,  which  we  considered  as  the  base 
from  which  to  deliver  the  blow.  Here  we  concen- 
trated our  chief  infantry  and  the  First  Cavalry 
Army. 

Wrangel  tried  to  break  us  up.  He  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  central  position  and  an  excellent 
reconnoitering  force.  He  had  communications 
everywhere.  Prince  Tumanov  wrote  that  they  had 
learned  scouting  from  the  Germans  during  the  im- 
perialistic war.  Wrangel  was  therefore  sure  of  his 
aim,  and  his  operations  against  us  were  directed  by 
means  of  consecutive  attacks  on  various  parts  of 
our  front.  When  we  held  desperately  on  to  the 
Kachovka  place-d*ttrmes  Wrangel  attacked  in  the 
east  and  threatened  the  Don  Basin.  The  southern 
command  understood  its  task  well  and  acted  in  com- 
plete unison  with  the  head  command.  WrangeUs 
oase  was  the  Crimea,  and  whenever  he  attacked 
in  the  east  or  the  west,  we  strove  to  cut  him  off  from 
his  base.  Apart  from  that,  we  tried  to  avoid  dis- 
seminating our  forcM.  And  our  efforts  were 
crowned  with  suoxss. 

The  infantry  played  the  chief  role  in  the  decisive 
battles  at  the  Kachovka  place-^armest  but,  as  al- 
ways, it  needed  the  support  of  the  cavalry,  the  more 
so  as  our  infantry  mainly  consists  of  politically  un- 
educated peasants;  on  the  other  hand,  the  cavalry 
is  a  more  enlight^ied  element,  it  leads  the  way 
and  is  of  great  importance.  At  the  gates  of  the 
Crimea  our  troops  had  to  fight  under  the  most  in- 
credibly difficult  conditions.  Krivoshein*  in  Con- 
stantinople said  that  our  men  fought  heroically.  He 


also  said  that  we  developed  a  fnrious  artillery  fire;. 
The  latter  is  not  quite  correct;  we  practically  mut  no 
artillery  at  all.  We  could  not  bring  up  our  heavy 
artillery  owing  to  the  state  of  the  roaos;  whereas, 
Wrangel  had  ample  artillery.  The  commander  of 
the  30tb  Division  deliberated  about  marching  for- 
ward with  the  infantry  alone,  under  the  scant  sup- 
port of  the  light  artillery.  On  the  receipt,  however, 
of  the  tel^am  statiiw  that  the  Slst  Division  had 
reached  the  Crimea,  the  30th  Division  crossed  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dnieper  and  thus  decided  the  issue 
of  the  whole  campaign.  We  won  only  by  dint  of 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  The  booty  is  not  y^ 
registered  completely;  so  far,  we  have  52,000  pri- 
soners, 277  cannons,  a  great  numb«-  of  madune- 
guns,  7  armored  trains,  100  locomotives,  32  auto- 
mobiles, 34  ships  and  7  armored  cars. 

When  Wrai^  was  practically  liquidated,  Pet- 
lura  came  upon  the  scene.  If  Wrangel  was  the  le- 
gitimate heir  of  Denikin,  Petlura  was  the  bastard 
of  Iceland,  put  up  by  her  against  us.  He  had  charge 
of  15,000  bayonets  and  9,000  horses.  Against 
Wrangel  we  had  a  great  pr^onderance  of  forces, 

{iractically  twice  as  much;  against  Petlura  we  had 
ess;  our  settlement  in  tlw  Crimea,  however,  had 
a  great  moral  influence.  A  great  battle  took  place 
on  the  10th;  on  the  15th  Petlura's  divisions  were 
routed;  the  remnants  of  his  army  retired  to  the 
Polish  frontier  and  were  disarmed  by  the  Poles. 
We  captured  great  trophies.  After  the  defeat  of 
Wrangel  and  Petlura,  Balakhovidi's  bands  do  not 
stand  the  slightest  chance  of  success. 

We  have  no  fighting  front  now;  the  communiques 
speak  about  the  guarding  of  works,  railways,  etc. 
However  comfortable  it  may  be  to  confess  that 
there  is  no  more  war,  we  have  no  right  to  soothe 
ourselves  with  the  hope  that  the  respite  will  be  for 
long.  We  are  not  going  to  violate  the  peace,  but 
we  do  not  know  with  whom  we  may  be  forced  to 
fi^t  n«ct.  Experirace,  successes,  and  errors,  have 
taught  us  to  be  cautious. 

The  international  revolution  has  not  come  as  soon 
as  we  desired  it;  still,  it  may  be  either  a  matter  of 
decades  or  of  weeks.  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the 
world  revolution  will  come.  Therefore  we  must 
not  uiy  that  nobody  else  will  want  to  fight  against 
us.  There  is  a  base,  Batuno.  Eighteen  months  ago 
negotiations  were  being  carried  on  concerning  the 
lease  of  Batum.  In  the  event  of  Batum  going  over 
to  England,  Georgia  will  become  the  place-^armes 
for  the  remnants  of  Wrangel's  army,  and  we  will 
thus  have  a  new  ulcer  in  Uie  Caucasus.  Most  de> 
cidedly  averse  to  war,  we  should  nevertheless  be 
on  our  guard.  Batum  itself  is  not  so  important  as 
is  a  new  front  in  the  Caucasus.  Our  diplomacy 
stated  it  was  the  intention  of  England  to  occupy 

*  A  ralnlitcr  nnder  Uie  Twr  who  Itter  became  minliter  ia 
WnngcT*  "demoentic"  goreniniBiiL 
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Batum.  Curzon  in  his  turn  asked  whether  we  de- 
sired to  occupy  it  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
reply?  The  world  bou^eoisie  has  been  astonished 
at  the  swift  defeat  of  Wrangel,  but  after  the  abode 
tbey  have  found  a  new  cause  for  agitation  in  our 
allied  attempt  upon  Georgia.  In  this  respect 
things  in  the  Caucasus  are  not  favorable.  The 
Greece  of  Vraizelos  was  the  instrument  of  the  En< 
tente  against  Turkey ;  now  Venizelos*  party  has  lost 
at  the  elections,  and  the  Germanophile  party  has 
come  to  the  fore,  an  event  which  is  to  our  advan- 
tage, for  it  is  opposed  to  the  Entente,  though  per- 
haps timidly  and  irresolutely.  Unda  present  cir- 
cumstances, England  and  France  cannot  depend  on 
Turkey,  but  they  can  promise  her  Baku,  i.e.,  settle 
their  accounts  at  our  expense.  It  is  thus  clear  that 
we  are  going  to  meet  with  some  danger  in  the  Cau- 
casus. We  can  by  a  slight  ^ort  prepare  this  front 
and  secure  our  safety  in  respect  to  Baku  and 
Batum. 

We  are  passing  to  the  economic  line  of  action 
and  must  preserve  the  army;  but  we  must  do  this 
without  damaging  it;  the  demobilization  must  be 
confined  to  the  staffs,  the  base,  and  the  organs  of 
supply,  of  wfait^  we  had  so  many.  Divisions  were 
hastily  oi^anized  for  the  battle.  We  should  now 
bring  them  into  proper  shape.  We  can  reduce  the 


total  number  of  the  army  by  two-fifths,  but  pre- 
serve the  number  of  bayonets  and  raise  the  qu^^ 
of  the  army.  OlBoer  courses  must  be  organisea, 
whicli  would  be  able  to  give  us  thousands  of  new 
commanders.  If  we  carry  out  all  these  measuzea, 
by  next  sununer  we  shall  have  a  better  army  than 
now.  The  respite  will  not  weaken,  but  will  increase 
the  work  in  the  army.  We  had  in  our  army  many 
specialists  and  non-proletarian  elemoits.  We  have 
not  always  given  them  careful  attention,  but  both 
have  come  over  to  our  side  and  have  fought  nde 
by  side  with  the  Communists.  Generally  apealdng 
Uie  organization  of  the  army  is  sound  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  respite,  we  can  take  it  under 
the  control  of  the  party  organization. 

The  half  of  the  party  members  that  is  in  the 
anny  must  learn  to  understand  the  other  part  that 
is  at  the  base,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will 
unite. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  Don  Basin:  the 
best  men  should  be  despatched  to  regulate  there  the 
work  of  supply  and  of  industry.  It  is  necessary  to 
establish  the  closest  contact  with  the  trade  unions; 
the  best  men  should  be  placed  in  the  economic  ap- 
paratus, and  their  work  should  be  valued  in  pro- 
portion to  the  good  they  bring  the  worldngmen. 


Locomotive  Tires  Bought  in  Germany 


'\T^E  HAVE  received  from  Professor  George  Lo- 
^*  monossov  the  text  of  a  contract  for  locomo- 
tive tires  placed  by  the  Soviet  Government  with 
the  German  firm  of  Henschel  &  Sohn.  Professor 
Lomonossov  is  the  Representative  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Soviet  Government  for  purchases  of  rolling 
stock  abroad,  with  headquarters  at  Stockholm. 

In  transmitting  this  contract.  Professor  Lomo- 
nossov writes : 

This  agreement  was  made  without  any  bank 
guarantee,  nmely  on  the  strength  of  the  word  of 
ue  Soviet  Government.  Sevea  such  agreements  are 
already  in  operation  and  the  German  deliveries  are 
<m  an  average  six  wedcs  ahead  of  the  contracted 
period.** 

We  publish  herewith  die  full  text  of  the  agree- 
ment: 

CONTRACT 

Between  the  Rtuaian  Soviet  Government,  Moscow,  repre- 
sented hf  ProfesMT  Lomonossov,  Plenipotentiary  for  this 
purpose,  domiciled  in  Stockholm  (Hotd  Continental),  here- 
faiafter  to  be  referred  to  under  the  ■bbTeriited  title  of  the 
"purchaser", 

as  the  party  of  the  first  part, 

and  the  firm  ttf  Henschel  &  Sohn,  Henrichshiitte  Section, 
Hatdngen  «  fiuhr,  beieinafteT  to  be  refened  to  m  the 
-soUei^, 

at  the  puty  (rf  Uie  Mwond  port, 
the  foDowiiig  contnct  has  been  concluded  under  this  date: 

Subject  of  tJie  Contract 

SI.   The  purchaser  orders  and  the  seller  undertakes  to 
produce  and  deliver  22,000  tires  for  wheels  of  locomotives, 
railroad  cars,  and  tenders,  of  Siemens  Martin  steel,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  table,  of  a  total  weight  of 
about  6,500  (aix  thousand  five  hundred)  tons.   The  wheel 


tires  are  to  be  properly  rolled  and  shall  be  delivered  com- 
plete up  to  lathe-work,  unfinished.  The  manufacture  of 
the  tires  is  to  take  place  in  the  works  of  the  seller. 

Seriid  Desig' 

Internal  nation  as 

Diameter  Provided  in 

Seriid       Cross       Unfinished  Number     S3  of  this 

Number   Section      Condition  of  pieces  Contract 

IX           890  15,000  B"- 

2  XI         1,010  160  Ok 

3  XI         1.080  350  H« 

4  XI         1,122  60  P 

5  XI         1,258  50  Ty 

6  XIII         1,010  410  0« 

7  XIII         1,014  300  H 

8  XIII         1,080  700  H« 

9  XIII         1,122  200  P 

10  XIII         1,172  100  B 

11  XIII         1,214  550  I» 

12  XIII         1,258  140  It 

13  XV           870  4^000 


22,000 

Drawings 

12.  The  tires  provided  for  in  Paragraph  1  of  this  con- 
traa  are  to  be  manufactured,  in  accoidance  with  the  table 
contained  in  Paragraph  I,  from  the  cross-section  dnw< 
ings  X,  XI,  Xin,  XV,  annexed  to  this  contract,  and  con- 
stituting an  integral  portion  of  the  contracL  The  manu- 
facture is  to  fcUow  the  full  lines  of  the  cross  section 
drawings,  allowing  for  exrors  commonly  provided  for  in 
rolling. 

Technical  Conditions 
S3.   The  tires  are  to  be  delivered  under  the  conditions 
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imposed  by  the  PnuaiBn  State  Railway  AdminiatiaUoD, 

as  printed  in 


"Special  Conditiona  foi  the  Delivery  of 
Axles, 

Wheel  Bodies  (spokes,  hub,  wheel-diaks) 

Tires, 

Station  Master  Car  Wheels 


For 
locomotivest 
tend»a, 
and  cars. 


C  V.  Edition  of  May,  1910," 

wherever  such  conditions  may  appropriately  apply. 

The  following  additional  provision  is  made  for  stamping 
(Designatims  in  Par.  4) : 

Between  the  smelting  number  and  the  impresnon  of  the 
receiver's  stamp,  the  cozrenonding  aerial  deugnatbna  tab- 
ulated in  Paragraph  1  shall  be  stamped  in  Raaaian  letters. 

Par.  6  (acceptances);  Par.  7  (painting  and  packing). 
Par.  8  (guarantees).  Par.  9  (contractual  ^les),  as  well  as 
the  table  of  weights  of  the  Prusnan  State  Railway  Admin- 
istration, are  not  included. 

Inspection  and  Testing  in  Germany 
}4.  The  inspection,  testing,  and  final  acceptance  of  the 
tires  is  to  be  carried  out,  at  the  times  of  ihnr  manufacture 
and  completion,  by  the  Represoitative  of  a  German  receiv- 
ing firm,  to  be  selected  by  the  parehaser,  and  under  the 
supenriaion  of  the  latter.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  supervision,  the  purchaser  is  empowered  to  appoint  an 
engineering  specialist,  to  be  present  in  the  works  of  the 
seller  as  a  responsible  representative.  The  seller  is  obliged 
to  afford  the  above-mentioned  specialist  of  the  German  re- 
ceiving firm  and  the  representative  of  the  purchaser  a 
complete  opportunity  for  a  testing  and  supervision  cor- 
responding to  the  technical  conditions  imposed,  as  well  as 
to  fiuniah  the  necessary  materials  and  awdliaiies  for  tlus 
purpose  without  cost  All  teats  are  to  be  recorded  in  pro- 
tocols in  the  Russian  and  German  languages,  in  four  copies, 
of  which  one  copy  is  to  remain  with  the  seller  and  tJU%e 
copies  are  to  be  handed  to  the  purchaser.  The  protocols 
shall  be  tigned  by  the  German  receiving  officer  and  the 
representatives  of  the  manufacturing  works,  and  be  certified 
by  the  signature  of  the  responsible  representative  of  the 
purchaser,  without  which  signatures  the  protocols  shall  not 
be  valid. 

Should  the  teat  yield  unsatisfactory  results,  the  seller  is 
obUfed  to  replace  at  his  own  cost  the  parcels  of  tires, 
against  iridch  objections  have  been  raised,  with  new  tirea 
completely  satisfying  the  conditions  imposed,  or,  with  the 
consent  of  the  porcluser,  to  undertake  the  necessary  altei^ 
ations  in  such  tires.  But  such  substitution  may  not  in 
any  way  delay  the  final  delivery  of  the  tires. 

All  acceptances  dull  in  principle  follow  the  practices 
observed  in  Pinaaian  acoeptanees. 

Guarantee 

tS.  The  seller  gnaranteea  the  tires  for  a  period  of  one 
year  after  their  final  acceptance  at  the  woriu.  to  the  extent 
that  he  binds  himself  to  take  back  each  specimen  that  may 
become  unfit  for  use  during  the  guarantee  period,  in  con- 
sequence of  errors  unquestionably  arising  from  unmis- 
takable defects  in  mateaial  or  execution,  f.oJ).,  Railroad 
Station,  Hattingen  on  Ruhr,  and  replace  such  specimens 
with  new  ones,  satisfying  the  original  requiremrats  of  the 
order,  f.oJ>.  Railroad  Station,  Hattingen  on  Ruhr. 

Price  of  the  Tirea 
S6.   The  purchaser  binds  himself  to  pay  to  the  seller  for 

these  tires  the  price  of  per  thousand  kilograms. 

Tliis  price  is  underAood  to  be  f.o.b..  Baltic  port,  or  boun- 
dary station  on  the  German-Polish  boundary,  as  the  pur- 
chaser shall  designate,  in  ten-ton  cargoes,  including  the 
technical  cost  of  acceptance,  but  excluding  tlw  peraonal 
coat  of  the  receiving  officer. 

Method  of  Payment 
17.    A.    The  purchaser  pays  on  the  signing  of  this 

contract,  as  a  first  payment,  the  sum  of   ,  and 

binds  himsdf  to  pay,  not  later  than  December  1,  1920,  a 
further  sum  of  as  a  second  payment.  The  pur- 
chaser fortlier  binds  himself  to  pay  on  the  first  of  each 
of  the  following  montha.  beginning  January  1,  1921  .... 
 BtoDthly  u  finthK  instalnwnta  of  payment,  until 


a  comi^ete  instalment  of  25  (twenty-five)  per  cent  has 
been  reached  for  all  the  tires  ordered. 

B.  A  sum  covering  75  (seventy-five)  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  each  delivery  shall  be  paid  to  the  seller  by  the 
purchaser  aa  soon  as  goods  have  been  forwarded. 

The  payment  of  all  sums  shall  take  place  in  Swedish 
GFowBS,  to  the  order  of  the  seller,  the  German  ReichsmaA 
being  rated  at  the  course  of  

All  these  payments  shall  take  place  without  any  deduc- 
tion by  the  bank  appointed  by  the  purchaser,  and  those 
mentioned  under  B  shdl  take  place  on  presentation  of  the 
bills  of  lading  or  of  a  certificate  of  readiness  to  forward, 
signed  by  the  receiving  (^er  and  by  the  purchaser's 
representative,  to  said  bank  (see  Par.  9,  of  this  contract). 
The  payment  shall  be  considered  aocomplisbed  on  the  re- 
ceipt by  the  sdler  of  the  notice  of  credit  from  the  said 
bank. 

Times  of  Delivery 

58.  The  seller  undertakes  the  obligation,  two  months 
after  receiving  the  second  payment  of    men- 
tioned in  Par.  7,  to  prepare  500  (five  hundred)  tons  of 
wheel  tires  for  forwarding  from  his  works,  and,  each  suc- 
ceeding month,  similarly  to  prepare  500  (five  hundred) 
tons  more. 

The  purchaser  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  what 
tires  are  to  be  rolled  each  mondi,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  provide,  by  giving  sufficioit  notice  to  the  sel- 
ler, that  there  shall  be  no  difficulty  in  the  schedule  of 

rolling. 

Belated  delivery  shall  not  be  considered  a  ground  for 
dissolution  of  this  contract  or  for  the  filing  of  claims  for 
damages  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  unless  it  can  he 
proved  that  a  malicious  guilt  of  the  seller  is  involved. 
In  the  latter  case  the  purchaser  shall  be  entitled,  after 
giving  written  warning  and  after  having  asugned  in  writ- 
ing an  appropriate  p^iod  of  grace,  to  withdraw  from  the 
oontract,  to  denufta  bmn  the  sdlor  a  ntorn  of  the  pay- 
mma*  already  made,  vrith  the  addUion  of  interest  at  ten 
per  cent,  and  to  order  the  tires  elsewhere,  assigning  to  the 
debit  of  the  seller  any  posuble  addition  in  the  price. 

Any  obstruction  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  contract  by  a 
new  order  accepted  by  the  seller  after  the  signing  of  this 
contract  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  cause  that  entitles 
the  seller  to  invoke  the  customary  protection  of  a  force 
majeure  clause,  aa  [wovided  in  Par.  9. 

/nfer/erCRce  of  Superim  Power$ 

59.  Hie  fulfillment  of  this  contract,  paiCicalarly  the  ob- 
servance of  the  times  of  delivery  shall  be  conditioned  on 
the  fact  that  no  incidents  shall  intervene  vriuch  may  ob- 
struct the  regular  progress  of  operations  in  the  works  of 
the  seller,  and  may  retard  the  timely  completion  or  for- 
warding, respectively,  of  the  tires.  Cases  of  superior  povrer, 
such  aa  mobilization,  war,  revolution,  upriungs,  traffic  dis- 
turbances, pestilences,  conflagrations,  and  otli^  of  like 
nature,  strikes  and  lock-outs,  breakdowns  of  important  por- 
tions of  the  works,  defects  in  the  casting  of  a  large  number 
of  tires,  acute  coal  famine,  shall  postpone  the  delivery  peri- 
ods agreed  upon,  and  namely,  for  the  time  during  iniich 
tluise  factors  of  superior  power  may  have  perusted.  ilie  id- 
ler is  under  obligation  to  inform  the  purchaser  in  writing  of 
riie  interposition  of  such  events,  within  not  more  than  two 
days  after  the  seller  has  become  aware  of  such  conditions. 
The  seller  shall  be  further  bound  to  inform  the  purchaser 
in  writing  of  the  termination  o!  any  condition  or  event 
obstructing  or  limiting  the  production,  vrithin  not  more 
than  two  days  after  the  conclusion  of  such  condition. 

Should  the  forwarding  be  delayed  through  no  fault  of 
the  seller,  the  seller  shall  take  pains  to  store  the  tire*  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  The  itning,  however,  shall  take 
{dace  at  tlw  cost  and  risk  of  the  purchaser.  The  contract 
shall  then  be  considered  as  fulfilled  by  the  seller  as  to 
each  lot  of  tires,  two  months  after  the  issue  of  a  dedaratioa 
of  readineaa  to  forward  (see  Par.  7). 

Adjustment  of  Dispute* 
110.   In  all  technical  miestions  connected  with  the  exe- 
cution of  this  contract,  the  seller  submits  to  the  daoidbiii 
of  the  Reineeeatative  ot  the  Russian  COTcninwBt,  appointed 
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for  this  pnn>oM.  These  deci^oas  shall  be  handed  to  the 
■eller  in  writing  without  delay. 

In  all  other  orentual  diepates  ariung  from  this  contract 
between  the  seller  and  the  purchaser,  the  Provincial  Court,* 
Berlin,  Part  One,  shall  have  jnrisdiction. 

Should  any  deciuon  of  the  RepresentatiTe  of  the  Russian 
Govenmeut  on  technical  matters  inrolve  financial  disad- 
vaotage  for  the  seller,  on  the  inhjeet  of  ithiah  be  canmA 
anive  at  any  agreement  with  the  porchater  within  Uizee 
months  after  receiving  the  instmction,  such  dispute  also 
shall  be  under  tile  jurisdiction  eiclasivdy  of  toe  Land- 
gericht,  Berlin  I. 

Copies  of  the  Oauruct 

ill.  The  present  contract  shall  be  drawn  up  in  two 
copies*  in  the  German  language,  of  iriiich  one  copy  shall 
remain  with  the  purchaser,  and  the  second  copy  with  the 
seller.  One  month  after  the  stming  of  this  contract,  the 
idler  shall  deUrer  to  the  pnichaser  fifty  printed  copies 
of  the  contract,  in  the  Rnsa^  and  Goman  languages, 
omitting  all  price  quotations. 

Stamp  taxes  erentoally  to  be  imposed  upon  this  eon- 
tract  in  Russia  shall  be  boine  by  the  pnzduuer;  stomp 
taxes  eventually  to  be  imposed  in  Germany  shall  be  home 
by  the  seller. 

DomkMe  of  the  Parties  to  the  Contract 
112:    In  the  ezecntion  of  this  ctmtraet  the  seller  is  to 
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be  considered  aa  domiciled  at  Hattingen  on  Ruhr,  and  the 
purchaser  as  domiciled  in  the  (MBce  of  the  firm  of  Briske 
ft  Prohl,  Beriin,  W9,  Potsdsmerstrasse  10-11;  all  lett^ 
and  documents  delivered  to  either  address,  or  sent  by  regis- 
tered mail,  or  by  messenger  for  receipt,  ^all  be  considered 
as  having  been  handed  personally  to  the  party  in  question. 
Stockholm,  October  20,  1920. 

Plenipotentiary  Reprcaentatiee  of 
the  RoMuan  Sonet  GooonmojUf 
(Signed)    G.  Lomohocsov. 

Bensehel  ft  Sohn, 
BeitriehMue  Seetiom, 
by  T.  GoNUXD  (Power  of  Attorney), 

The  above  signatures  vere  set  down  by  Mr.  (^rge 
LomoDOsaov  and  by  Mr.  Direktor  H.  von  (rontard,  as 
Power  of  Attorney  for  the  firm  of  Henschel  &  Sohn,  Hen- 
richshutte  Section,  Hattingen  on  Ruhr,  in  their  own  hands 
and  in  our  presence,  as  is  hereby  certified  by  us. 

WiLHELH  Hnunc  R.  L.  F.  Kbdsb, 

Attorney  at  Law,  En^dneer, 

StoekhtAn.  Stoekhi^. 

H.  LAmsoiT, 
Hotel  CentineHttd, 

Stoe^obn. 


The  Dictatorship  of  Organization  in  Soviet  Russia 

By  Dr.  Alfons  Goiasghicidt 

[Our  readers  are  by  this  time  well  acquainted  with  the  style  and  method  of  Dr.  Goldsckmidtj 
but  we  must  warn  them  that  in  this  article  he  makes  use  of  a  philosophical  distirwtion  that  is  new 
at  least  to  the  editor  of  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  his  application  of  the  urm  "mechanical"  to  acts  of  ivUly 
and  of  the  term  "organif^*  to  the  processes  of  evolution,  to  which  we  refer.  Otherwise  the  reader 
will  have  no  difficulty  with  the  aAide.^ 

tion,  in  other  words,  fail  to  erect  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  at  such  a  moment,  they  have  then 
failed  in  the  execution  of  their  mission.  In  other 
words,  th^  have  acted  as  enemies  in  the  course  of 
evolution,  diey  have  acted  as  counter-revoIutiDnists. 
The  coimter-revolutionary  action  in  this  case  means 
prolonging  and  exacerbating  the  economic  crisis. 
The  transition  to  quantitative  democracy,  which 
then  to  he  sure  will  mean  also  a  qualitative  demo- 
cracy, will  take  place  during  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  imless  it  has  been  already  accomplished 
earlier.  For  this  democracy  is  precisely  the  elimi- 
nation of  clanes,  which  cannot  possibly  be  realiied 
at  the  very  moment  of  seizing  power.  Anyone  s^- 
ting  up  such  an  assertion  would  be  truly  cbiltlish. 
It  is  impossible  to  force  the  economic  development 
into  the  brains  of  all.  Evolution  does  not  concern 
itself  with  brains;  it  assumes  catastrophic  forms 
r^ardless  of  whetlier  the  millions  have  already  ac- 
quired the  consciouaiess  of  transformation.  There- 
fore die  dictatorship  of  the  proletari^  like  any 
dictatorship,  will  at  first  be  a  minority  dictator- 
ship. If  we  should  wait  until  evolution  has  set 
aside  the  necessity  of  dictatorship,  we  should  be 
surrendering  all  criticism  and  would  be  denying 
all  mechanical  influence  on  evolution  in  favor  of  a 
blind  atUomatism.  No  sensible  man  will  believe 
that  this  transformation  can  be  accomplished  auto- 
matically; Marx  did  not  believe  it  either;  for  in 
liis  most  precise  sentences  on  expropriation  he  d^ 


'IIIT'HAT  is  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat? 

Is  it  an  arbitrary  brutality,  is  it  an  inorganic 
eruption,  is  it  mere  presumptuousness?  It  is  not 
an  arbitrary  brutality,  not  an  inorganic  eruption, 
not  a  presumptuousness.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  de- 
mocracy in  me  quantitative  sense.  If  it  were  de- 
mocracy in  the  quantitative  sense  it  would  not  be  a 
dictatorship. 

Why  does  Marx  demand  a  dit^orship  of  the 
proletariat?  If  this  dictatorship  is  to  nave  any 
meaning  at  all,  any  meaning  in  the  Marxist  sense, 
he  must  have  demanded  it  for  evolutionary  rea- 
sons. We  must  distinguish  clearly  betwen  economic 
evolution  and  political  fjvolution,  between  organic 
and  mechanical  evolution.  The  main  point  with 
Marx  is  economic  evolution;  political  evolution  is 
a  secondary  matter.  When  the  economic  develc^- 
ment  demands  a  transformation,  insisto  on  a  trans- 
formadon,  the  dictatonhip  of  the  proletariat  can 
no  longer  hesitate,  it  must  come.  This  is  the  sense 
of  Marx*s  entire  system.  Whether  a  few  hundred 
thousand  people  more  or  less  have  understood  this 
necessity  of  transformation  is  not  altogether  a  mat- 
tar  of  indifference,  but  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
ieo(mdary  importance  when  faced  with  tibe  force 
of  evolution.  If  those  who  ore  called  upon  to 
fadlitate  the  pressure  of  evolution,  fail  to  recognize 
and  make  use  of  the  proper  momrats  of  transforma- 
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mands  the  transfer  of  power.  But  a  seizure  of 
power  is  not  an  automatic  falling  into  pover.  It 
is  actually  seizure — a  plain  dictatorial  act. 

The  point  simply  is  to  feel  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion and  this  is  not  a  matter  of  statistical  calcula- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  of  feeling.  It  is  in  a  way  a 
matter  of  intuition,  and  it  is  entirely  of  secondary 
importance  wh^er  the  development  has  already 
attained  the  d^;ree  of  maturity  outlined  by  theory, 
or  not  For  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  the 
critical  treatment  of  the  problem,  the  seizure  of 
power  and  the  retention  of  power,  mean  an  accel- 
erated maturing  of  the  process.  This  is  shown  in 
all  clearness  by  the  course  of  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. 

We  have  sera:  the  Russian  economy  had  become 
an  economy  of  catastrophe  before  the  Bolsheviki 
seized  the  power.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means 
that  economy  is  crying  out  aloud,  is  demanding 
eagerly  that  the  crisis  be  overcome,  or  that  the 
administration  be  changed.  It  means  an  elementary 
urge  for  a  continuation  and  radicalization  of  the 
organization  created  by  private  capital,  which  pri- 
vate capital  is  no  longer  able  to  manipulate.  The 
organization  needed  new  masters,  masters  who 
would  abolish  dilettantism  in  organization,  abolish 
the  opposition  between  organization  and  content, 
in  other  words,  cany  out  ruthlessly  the  e:q)ropria- 
tion  of  the  means  of  production,  in  the  interest  of 
salvaging  the  national  economy.  We  have  seen  pri- 
vate property,  corroding  and  disintegrating  more 
and  more,  yield  place  to  the  oi^anization  that  had 
ben  created  by  force  of  its  own  mabilities  and  fail- 
ings. It  no  longer  felt  at  home  under  this  organi- 
zation ;  this  organization  was  opposed  to  its  nature. 
The  organization  had  to  come,  even  under  the  stage 
of  private  economy,  because  private  economy  could 
no  longer  adjust  the  crises  which  were  the  result 
of  its  own  operations,  in  such  a  way  as  to  solve 
the  problem  of  risks  in  a  stable  sense.  The  war  was 
the  final  crisis,  the  severest  crisis,  and  the  war 
economy  was  nothing  more  than  an  attenuation,  a 
transfer  of  the  forms  that  had  already  been  created 
for  individual  branches  of  economy,  to  the  totality 
in  the  economic  life.  It  now  transpired  that  pri- 
vate economy  was  not  in  a  position  to  conduct  the 
national  economy,  since  private  economy  existed 
on  a  basis  of  income,  and  as  the  income  possibili- 
ties, the  capitalist  income  possibilities,  contradicted 
the  principles  of  national  economy. 

It  was  necessary  for  a  power  to  be  created  swiftly 
which  would  expand  the  beginnings  of  the  nation- 
wide economic  organization  in  a  radical  manner, 
simultaneously  eliminating  its  opponent,  private 
economy.  The  war  economy  oiganization  was  the 
ei^ression  of  the  financial  crisis  in  a  yet  sharper, 
more  general  form,  than  were  even  the  trusts,  syn- 
dicates, cartels,  etc.  There  also  had  already  been 
an  attempt  to  adjust  the  risk,  to  restrict  its  fluctu- 
ations, to  secure  the  income-like  steadiness  of  fin- 
ancial profit  by  means  of  monopolization.  The  war 
exploited  financial  economy  with  ruthless  inten- 
siveness,  so  that  finance  had  to  seek  refuge  in 
other  more  comprehensive  organizations.    But  it 


did  not  make  use  of  these  organixations  for  pur- 
poses of  production.    It  rather  abused  Uiem  for 

purposes  of  finance,  and  thus  continued  progress- 
ively shapraing  the  financial  crisis.  The  more  ex- 
tensive the  war  economy  organizations  became,  the 
more  extensively  were  diey  abused.  They  were  the 
milch  cow  for  miance.  The  financial  bur<un  of  pro- 
duction thus  became  a  mightier  one,  while  produc- 
tion itself  receded  more  and  more.  The  opposition 
between  finance  and  production  became  so  catas- 
trophic, the  inability  of  financial  economy  to  adapt 
its  organization  to  purposes  of  production  became 
so  manifest  that  something  had  unquestionably  to 
be  done.  The  course  of  a  planful  economy  wav 
already  to  be  recognized  ia  capitalirtic  organiza- 
tions. It  now  became  swifter  in  its  acceleration; 
finance,  becoming  more  and  more  a  burden,  in- 
creased its  efforts  to  attadi  itself  to  the  general 
plan.  The  organization  had  to  shake  off  the  fin- 
ancial economy.  This  is  the  point,  the  economic 
point  of  the  November  Revolution,  of  the  Soviet 
Russian  Revolution,  and  this  also  will  be  the  point 
of  the  European  Soviet  revolution.  It  matters  noth- 
ing whether  the  quantitative  populations  desire  the 
seizure  of  ppwer  or  not.  If  it  shall  transpire  that 
financial  economy  no  longer  can  control  the  or- 
ganization, or  even,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Germany, 
desires  to  relinquish  its  organization  without  ^- 
minishing  its  own  importance,  without  lessening 
its  own  weight,  nothing  will  remain  but  to  erect  a 
power  for  a  planful  execution,  for  a  planful  exten- 
sion, for  a  planful  salvaging  of  the  organization. 

But  in  this  way  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat reveals  itself,  aside  from  other  essential  pe- 
culiarities, as  a  dictatorship  of  organization.  Or- 
ganization demands  that  it  be  rescued  and  expanded, 
and  there  is  no  power  that  can  afford  to  resist  this 
demand.  Oiganization  cannot  in  the  interest  of 
economy  permit  itself  to  be  turned  out  and  dis- 
oi^anized,  to  be  further  vitiated,  and  economy  can> 
not  tolerate  being  dioved  out  of  the  organization. 

And  this  is  the  secret  of  the  Soviet  Russian  power. 
Why  could  this  power  not  be  eliminated  by  the 
quantitative  persons  who  oppose  the  dictatorship, 
allegedly  for  reasons  of  democracy?  It  could  not 
be  eliminated  because  it  was  a  natural  necessity, 
because  it  was  that  organizing  will  for  which  eco- 
nomy and  the  entire  endangered  organization  itself 
were  literally  crying  out. 

Therefore,  after  many  confusing  incidents  and 
resistances,  the  dictatorship  was  accepted  not  only 
by  the  entire  proletariat  of  Russia,  but  finally  also 
by  the  bou^eoisie.  The  purpose  of  this  book  ia 
to  show  the  almost  automatic  progress  of  organiza- 
tion, and  to  make  possible  a  grasp  of  the  seizure 
of  organizing  power,  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
disorganization. 

From  the  moment  when  the  first  clear  decrees 
of  organization  of  the  Soviet  Government  were  pub* 
lished,  millions  of  those  who  formerly  had  re- 
mained blind  to  the  dangers  and  necessities  saw 
that  here  was  a  demand  of  evolution  being  realized. 
All  resistance,  or  at  least  the  most  important  re- 
sistance was  broken.    This  breaking  up  of  resist- 
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anoe  was  not  so  much  the  act  of  the  terror  as  the 
result  of  necessity.  For  a  great  nation,  a  nation  of 
one  hundred  and  fif^  million  people,  will  not 
tolerate  an  inorganic  power.  It  will  shake  it  off. 
There  is  no  power  on  earth  that  could  maintain 
such  a  force  if  it  were  inorganic.  Just  as  a  people 
without  arms  will  create  arms  for  itself  against  an 
intolerable  military  dictator,  so  a  people  will  arm 
itsdf  against  an  intolerable  economic  dictator,  who 
in  its  eyes  has  no  justification  for  holding  the  dic- 
tatorship. 

You  may  take  what  stand  you  like  with  regard 
to  the  Soviet  form  of  dictatorship,  but  you  cannot 
deny  that  the  seizure  of  power  itself  was  a  neces- 
sity unless  the  country  was  to  break  down. 

Once  the  power  was  seized  the  organization  had 
to  be  carried  out.  Those  in  power  could  no  longer 
withhold  themselves  from  the  authority  of  organi- 
zation. The  dictatorship  was  therefore  not  a  me- 
chanical process  carried  out  by  a  few,  but  a  forced 
situation,  a  necessary  pressure,  a  corollary  to  or- 
ganization. 

To  be  sure  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  organi- 
zation, even  to  the  point  of  the  severest  centralism, 
as  a  self-evident  thing.  We  saw  how  this  centralism 
was  prepared  even  before  the  seizure  of  power,  how 
the  proletariat  penetrated  into  the  centers  of  the  or- 
ganization of  power,  how  it  strove  up  from  b^ow, 
from  the  factories,  to  central  organizations.  But 
this  Centralism  became  the  nexal  point,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  dictatorship.  We  have  seen  how  every- 
where in  the  country  economic  Soviets  were  formed, 
without  instructions,  simply  out  of  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  simply  out  of  the  pressure  toward  the 
Centrals. 

This  dictatorship  of  organization  consequently 
led  to  an  almost  perfect  encompassing  and  conduct 
of  industry. 

At  first  it  led  to  a  unification  and  tightening 
of  organization,  to  a  drawing  together  of  the  admin- 
istrative powers,  to  a  united  direction  of  these  pow- 
ers, to  a  possibility  of  supervision,  which  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  impossibility  of  supervision  under 
private  economic  organization  and  signified  an 
overcoming  of  this  destructive  lack  of  the  possi- 
bility of  supervision. 

By  means  of  the  dictatorship  of  organization  it 
has  been  possible,  owing  to  the  dictatorial  consist- 
ency of  organization,  to  create  that  production 
budg^  which  is  the  basis  and  the  sine  qua  non  of 
a  planful  Socialist  economy.  The  elimination  of 
disturbing  intermediary  authorities,  of  attenuating 
intermediary  authorities,  the  progressive  trustifi- 
cation, the  hierarchy  of  administrative  organs  in 
progressive  centralization  down  to  the  Centers,  the 
centralist  evolution  of  workers  coDtrol,  of  the  trade 
nmons,  of  the  industrial  unions,  all  this  is  a  dic- 
tatorship of  organization.  But  it  is  a  dictatorship 
of  organization  demanded  by  the  course  of  events. 

Hie  solution  of  the  problem  is  this :  organization 
has  its  own  pressure,  its  own  force  of  gravity.  It 
becomes  something  inevitable,  it  expands,  contracts, 
destroys,  opens  up,  because  it  has  a  force,  a  rudi- 
meatarj  force,  whhin  it  Or  is  it  possible  to  think 


that  a  few  hundred  thousand  persons  could  create 
this  q>paratus?  The  appar^us  crepes  itself  be- 
cause rationing  has  bec<nne  inevitable,  and  ration- 
ing in  its  turn  is  the  means  for  the  control  of  pro- 
duction and  the  control  of  the  country. 

Hie  main  requirement  was:  ^cpropriation  of 
the  means  of  production.  The  expropriation  of  the 
means  of  production  could  and  can  be  realized  only 
by  a  centralization,  by  a  tightening  of  the  organi- 
zation, by  the  creation  of  a  supervising  possibility, 
which  will  finally  reveal  even  the  ultin»te  stodm, 
the  last  resources  in  labor  power. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  origin  of  the  production 
budget  out  of  many  individual  budgets  is  rather 
a  process  of  organization  than  one  of  mechanism. 
Rather  a  process  from  below  than  from  above. 
From  month  to  month  the  production  budget  be- 
came more  specific  and  clear,  its  manipulation  be* 
came  easier  because  budgetization  so  to  say,  came 
of  itself,  because  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
have  a  mechanical  dictatorship,  because  organiza- 
tion from  out  of  itself  developed  the  powers  for 
perfecting  the  budget. 

Of  course  even  this  is  not  an  automatic  process. 
The  dictatorship  of  oi^anization  is  also  a  conscious- 
ly conducted  tuctatorship,  a  consciously  exploited 
dictatorship.  By  means  of  instructions,  by  means 
of  disciplining,  by  intervention  of  revolutionary 
elements  of  production  in  the  factories,  in  the  lower 
and  upper  Centrals  of  the  economic  administration, 
by  combatii^  sabotage,  by  stopping  the  former 
sources  of  money,  by  all  this  means  the  dictatorship 
of  organization  was  conducted  and  rendered  easier. 
But  we  must  always  consider  the  internal  power  of 
organization,  whidi  becomes  so  much  more  weighty, 
so  much  greater,  the  more  the  organization  ad- 
vances, until  finally  the  total  organization,  the  per- 
fected nation-wide  organization  will  completely  eli- 
minate the  dictatoi^ip  organization,  after  the 
adaptation  of  all  forces  to  this  organization  has 
been  completed.  To  be  sure,  there  is  still  a  long 
way  ahead  to  that  goal.  For  the  remnants  of  pri- 
vate economy,  the  remnants  of  an  aversion  to  or- 
ganization, still  persist.  They  will  as  yet  not  adapt 
themselves.  There  still  are  usurers  and  speculation 
in  Russia,  so  that  even  the  Soviet  institutions,  the 
economic  institutions,  are  of  tra  obliged  to  compound 
with  the  usums  and  speculators,  so  that  often  cir- 
culation of  commodities  from  organization  to  or- 
ganization is  not  achieved.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Russian  peasantry  can  by  no  means  be  fully  organ- 
ized into  a  whole,  that  therefore  a  money  eco- 
nomy is  still  going  on,  and  that  industry  also  is  suf- 
fering under  the  attacks  of  money  economy.  We  have 
seen  that  the  ideal  of  Socialist  economy,  the  traffic 
in  commodities  without  the  use  of  cash,  die  produc- 
tion of  goods  directly  for  the  consumption  of  the 
workers,  has  not  yet  been  attained.  But  we  have 
also  noticed  that  this  dictatorship  of  reorganization, 
this  absorption  by  organization,  is  abolishing  the 
currency  system.  This  process  is  being  accelerated 
by  a  system  of  withdrawal.  To  this  end  a  chain 
of  small  state  banks  is  to  lie  established,  in  order 
to  accustom  the  population  to  enhange  of  goods 
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without  the  use  of  money.  Thua  the  population, 
including  the  peasants,  are  being  drawn  into  the 
organization  by  means  of  increased  gOTemment  con- 
trol, through  the  estahliahmmt  of  workers*  and 
peasants*  siqtervision,  through  periodical  education- 
al meetings  of  industrial  workers  and  peasants, 
through  a  determined  campaign  of  dissoninating 
technical  knowledge,  and  many  other  means  of  a 
like  character.  In  this  way  the  existing  framework, 
the  existing  outline,  will  finally  be  filled  in  and 
become  a  living  and  functioning  syston.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  however,  that  this  framework  can 
never  again  be  ronoved,  since  it  is  a  result  of  the 
dictatoi^p  of  oi^anization,  and  since  the  dicta- 
torship of  organization  grows  more  powerful  every 
day  through  the  continual  growth  and  extension  of 
the  organization.  In  the  end  tiie  whole  population 
will  be  supplied  by  government  warehouses,  and 
Contraband  goods  as  well  as  back-doot  trade  will 
disappear  entirely.  This  time  will  come.  It  will  come, 
just  as  the  actual  abolition  of  private  banking  has 
come;  as  it  has  become  possible  to  centralize  the 
financial  organization  of  Uie  country;  as  taxes  have 
become  superfluous;  as  the  disrupted  industries 
have  been  reorganized,  etc.  There  are  many  more 
ways  of  bringing  the  population  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  oii^anization,  i.e.,  of  perfecting  the  sys- 
tem of  distribution  and  allottmrat  of  supplies, 
down  to  the  actual  consumption,  down  to  the  indi- 
vidual household.  Among  other  means,  there  is  the 
organization  of  foreign  trade,  which  really  amounts 
to  the  government  taking  over  the  control  of  sup- 
plies, and  which  step  is  already  being  prepared  for 
in  the  systemic  gathering  up  of  existizig  foreign 
exchange  and  the  establishment  of  foreign  credit 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  central  organization. 

Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sabotage 
has  practically  been  broken  up.  The  land  of  sabo- 
tage now  in  existence  is  sabotage  from  sheer  neces- 
sity rather  than  an  obstreperous  sabotage.  This 
fact  allows  of  an  entirely  different  control  of  labor, 
of  a  much  more  rational  apportionment  of  labor 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  work  of  education,  of  dissemination  of 
knowledge,  can  be  made  incomparably  more  effect- 
ive, and  of  incalculable  value. 

When  Russia  sdiall  be  free  from  the  threat  of 
war  we  shall  see  what  power,  what  inherent  power, 
what  dictatorial  power  lies  in  oi^anization.  There 
are  people  in  Russia  who  r^ard  demobilization  as 
a  crisis  for  the  oiganization.  But  the  power  of  the 
organization,  the  dictatorship  of  the  organization  is 
already  apparent  in  the  very  fact  that  demobiliza- 
tion is  taking  place  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ex- 
isting organization,  that  the  fighting  army  is  being 
transformed  into  an  industrial  army  in  accordance 
with  existing  laws,  according  to  present  require- 
ments and  necessities.  It  is  possible  that  the  end 
of  the  war  will  bring  with  it  a  tendency  to  relax; 
but  this  slackening  of  energy  will,  in  my  estimation, 
soon  be  overcome  by  the  dictatorship  of  the  organ- 
ization. For  the  people  must  live,  and  they  can 
<iever  again  live  without  the  existing  organization 
which  has  been  created. 


One  might  quote  examples  without  aid.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  control  of  the  fuel  aupply, 
which,  to  a  certain  degree^  is  also  a  solution  otmt 
transportation  difficulties. 

At  the  b^inning  of  1918,  Russia  was  cut  off 
from  all  sources  of  fuel  supply,  from  Baku,  from 
the  Donets  Basin,  from  the  Urals.  The  dictatorship 
of  organization  took  a  hand  immediately.  It  was 
impossible  to  build  up  a  Socialist  system,  to  con- 
tinue the  organization  without  control,  without  a 
solution  of  the  fuel  problon.  That  was  a  question 
of  life  and  death  for  orgaxuzfUion.  Organisation 
itself  depraded  upon  the  solution  of  that  question. 
We  know  diis  from  our  own  fuel  fanune  durii^ 
the  war.  In  Russia,  however,  in  Bolshevist  Rus- 
sia, the  fuel  control  was  much  more  powerful,  more 
farsighted,  more  forcible,  than  our  wartime  control. 

The  work  of  establishing  control,  the  transfer 
from  coal  to  wood  and  peat,  to  the  use  of  shale 
fuel,  began  at  once.  It  might  almost  be  said,  that 
out  of  sheer  necessity  of  organization  new  fuel 
materials  were  found  not  far  from  Petrograd,  and 
on  the  Volga.  They  started  to  rebuild  engine  boil- 
ers and  boilers  in  industrial  plants  for  the  use  of 
wood  as  fuel.  A  strict  control  of  the  use  of  fuel 
was  established.  There  were  no  fuel  reserves.  The 
winter  of  1918,  the  entire  year  1919,  was  a  period 
of  fuel  shortage,  of  intense  suffering  from  the  cold, 
of  industrial  and  transportation  breakdown.  But 
the  organization  continued  its  pressure,  the  eco- 
nomic plan  continued  its  demands,  and  at  last  it 
was  possible  to  accomplish  the  following:  A  gen- 
eral committee  for  fuel  supply  was  formed  as  a 
part  of  the  Supreme  Councif  of  National  Eccmomy, 
with  sub-divisions  for  naphtha,  coal,  etc  It  was 
from  the  very  b^inning  a  pretty  useful  organiza- 
tion. Already  it  was  possible  to  control  consump- 
tion to  some  extent.  Drastic  decrees  were  issued, 
according  to  which,  for  instance,  every  industrial 
enterprise  was  compelled  to  turn  over  to  the  rail- 
roads 50  per  ceat  of  its  fuel  supply.  Necessity  de- 
manded this.  There  ensued  a  gigantic  confusion, 
the  central  fuel  stations  were  being  deluged  with 
complaints.  But  a  successful  fuel  control  was  es- 
tablished. The  fuel  budget  for  1919  to  June,  1920, 
was  able  to  show  a  reserve  of  fourteen  million 
cubic  fathoms  of  firewood  (one  cubic  fathom  equals 
250  poods).  This  gigantic  amount  was  to  be  cut. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  lumbering  method 
of  Russia  in  r^ard  to  wood  clearing  knows  what 
this  meant.  At  the  end  of  May,  1920,  ten  million 
cubic  fathoms  had  been  cut.  In  this  way  Russia 
solved  its  most  pressing  problems. 

The  entire  industrial  field  was  divided  into  three 
cat^ories:  important  factories  with  their  own  fuel 
supply;  important  plants  without  fuel;  and  fac- 
tories of  minor  consequence  which  might  be  closed 
for  the  time  being. 

The  plan  succeeded.  Not  everywhere,  to  be  sure, 
as  for  instance,  in  Moscow  and  in  Petrograd,  but 
it  was  a  success  on  the  whole.  It  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  Moscow  and  in  Petrograd  as  well,  if  the 
supply  organizations  there  had  not  been  molested 
by  the  counter-revolutionary  armies. 
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Hiis  oi^anuted  plan  resulted  in  combining  the 
fuel  problem  and  the  railroad  problem  under  one 
head.  It  became  necessary  to  find  out  how  many 
loGomotiTea  and  freight  cars  would  be  needed  for 
the  transportation  of  fuel,  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  fnd  was  needled  for  locomotives.  The  result 
f)t  this  was  the  co(^>eration  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  National  Economy  and  the  Commissariat  for 
Railways.  Thus  a  higher  degree  of  c^tralization 
had  beoi  accomplish^  through  the  need  of  orran- 
ization,  through  the  dictatorship  of  necessity.  The 
result  of  this  was  favorable,  necessarily  favorable, 
for  systematixation  had  gained  thereby  to  some 
foctaa.  Today  the  distribution  machinery  is  already 
of  practical  use.  It  grows  better  every  day.  Since 
the  liberation  of  the  Urals  and  Baku  new  sources 
of  fuel  have  already  been  made  available.  The 
railways  in  Siberia  are  already  beginning  to  oper- 
ate on  schedule.  The  Ural  trains  have  already 
ceased  to  be  the  uncertainties  th^  have  been  up 
to  now.  Hie  south«n  lines  are  speedily  being 
converted  to  the  use  of  coal.  The  coal-buming  loco* 
motives  ran  as  far  as  Moscow  in  May  of  this  year. 
The  naphtha  transportation,  the  cotton  transporta* 
tion  from  Turkestan,  the  transportation  of  supplies 
has  already  become  less  difficult  than  theretoiore. 
FudI  branches,  branches  of  the  Moscow  Cmtral 
Committee  are  being  established  throiwhont  the 
country,  at  Kharkov,  Yekaterinburg,  Siberia,  etc. 
Already  the  locomotives  of  the  Volga  trains  are 
burning  naphtha. 

All  of  this  is  still  difficult,  frail,  defective  and 
peacemeal.  But  the  dictator^p  of  oi^anization 
is  already  dononstrating  its  power  for  bringing 
order  into  chaos,  its  positive  power.  It  demands 
order.  It  has  begun,  and  must  continue.  Every- 
diing  must  be  brought  under  its  influence.  It  is  a 
slow  process,  I  know  it  very  well.  There  will  be 
difficulties,  disappointments,  and  helplessness.  There 
will  be  many  emergency  measures.  But  organiza- 
tion is  the  nrM  step  in  saving  the  production  of 
the  country,  the  first  step  in  the  building  up  of 
production,  of  the  new,  great  Socialist  production; 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  in  spite  of  misery,  hunger 
and  cold,  in  spite  of  the  duly  losses  through  under- 
nourishment  Organization  means  production. 


THE  GRAIN  DELIVERIES 

During  the  first  ten  days  of  Nov^ber,  the  de- 
livery of  grain  was  going  on  with  the  same  inten- 
sity as  during  the  preceding  period  of  the  current 
food  campaign. 

The  following  table  shows  the  grain  deliveries 
in  the  various  provinces. 

In  this  table  are  shown:  (1)  The  figures  of  the 
levy;  (2)  the  total  amount  of  the  deliveries  up 
to  November  11,  since  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  storing  during  the  ten  days  of  No- 
^nmber  (the  latter  is  given  in  brackets  following 
die  figures  of  die  total  amount) ;  (3)  The  per- 
centage of  the  levy,  which  was  carried  out  up  to 
November  11.  We  preserve  also  the  division  of  the 
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provinces  into  "diodt**  provinces,  ordnuury  prodno- 
ing  and  consuming. 

1.  "ShodT  Prtwmoa  .  (Uvy  Over  KMKMMXW 
Poods) 

PtrC»mt 

DtHwry     u    Ltvj,  cmr- 
ThM  L«vy         N»v»mbT  11       rwJ  Ml 

1.  OieUabinA    17.000.000  2.0Sfi,000  (  S09.000>  124 

2.  UU    16300,000  4,388,000  (1,140,000)  26.1 

3.  Suitor    14,500,000  3,184,000  (  919,000)  22.0 

4.  Saman    14,010,000  4,245,000  (1,1 18.000)  30.3 

5.  Tartar  Repablic..  11,990,000  S,721,000  (1,1SS.OOO)  48.1 
«.  Tambov                      11,500.000  3,206,000  (   580.000)  27.9 

7.  Viatka  (ap  to 

Nov.   6)   10,750,000    4,915,000  (  698,000)  45.7 

8.  Yekaterinburg  ...    10,000,000    3.229,000  0.698.000)  32.3 


106,550.000  30,974,000  (8,117,000)  39.1 

II.    Ordinary  Producing  Provinces.    (Levy  less 
than  10,000,000  Poods) 

1.  Simbirili                      8,500,000    3,908,000  (1,391,000)  46.0 

2.  PokroT^                     7,000,000      516,000  (    H8.000)  7.4 

3.  Voroaezh                     6,500,000      664,000  <    172,000)  10.2 

4.  Knrak                       6.300,000      500,000  (   106,000)  9.5 

5.  Gcnnan  Cottia...      6,300,000      401,000  (     99,000)  6.7 

6.  Orel                         5,500,000   2,856.000  (  824.000)  51.9 

7.  Orenbnrff                   5,000^      778^  (  156,000)  15.6 

8.  Kiaxan                      3,900,000      741,000  (    93.000)  19.0 

9.  TtUa                        3,650,000   3,410.000  (  509.000)  93.4 

10.  Pensa                          3,500,000    2.674,000  (  363,000)  T6A 

11.  Perm                        3,300,000    2,289,000  (  289.000)  69.4 

12.  Baibkiria                     3,000,000      938,000  (   202,000)  31.3 

13.  Tahnvadi  Com...     1,500,000    1,205,000  (  216,000)  80.3 

14.  Tnritsin                    1,500,000       66,000  (      3,000)  4.4 

15.  Vniak                                             549,000  (      2,000)  — 


65,150,000  21,597,000  (3,182,000)  33.1 

III.  The  (^>onming 

Proviaee    22,500,000    7,930,000  (1,069,000)  31.2 

IV.  Siberia    110,000,000  18,325.000  (1,063.000)  16.6 

V.  Caucaaaa    120.000.000  21.319,000  17.S 


The  total  for  all  Rns- 

va,  except  Aserbaijan  424,200,000  100,963.000(16,537,000)  23.8 

The  significance  of  the  total  figure  of  the  delivery 
may  be  fully  comprehended,  if  we  consider,  that 
two  years  ago  the  total  amount  delivered  was 
107,000,000  poods,  and  last  year,  207,000,000 
poods.  Before  the  middle  of  Novend)er,  we  stored 
about  as  much  as  in  the  whole  year  before  the  last 
and  about  a  half  of  last  year.  And  this  was  ao> 
complished  during  two  months  and  a  half. 

It  is  most  probable  that  we  have  already  on  hand 
about  130,000,000  to  140,000,000  poods  of  de- 
livered grain,  which  amounts  to  shovt  one-third  of 
the  whole  levy. 

The  delivery  during  the  first  ten  days  of  Nov«n- 
ber  was  also  satisfactory.  It  amounted  to  16,537,000 
poods  as  against  7,000,000  in  the  last  year.  Of 
these,  more  than  11,000,000  poods  were  stored  widi- 
in  the  limito  of  old  Soviet  Russia. 


Bound  Volumes 
of  Soviet  Russia 

VOLUME  THREE  Utdy  to  December,  1920.  in- 
dasfpe),  durably  hound  in  doth,  stamped  in  gold, 
with  tide  page  and  index,  652  pages  of  text  and 
ilustrations,  including  many  maps  and  sixteen  full 
pages  of  half-tone  ^ates,  is  now  ready  for  ddivery. 
Price  five  doUars,  postpdd. 

Soviet  Russia 

no  West  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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with  the  most  recent  available  information  concerning 
the  Rossian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  in  the 
form  of  official  documents  and  authoriutive  articles. 
The  editor  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  opinions 
expressed  in  signed  articles.  Manuscripta  us  le- 
ceived  only  at  the  ride  of  the  sender. 


THE  American  press  was  rath«  harsh  on  the 
Riunanians  when  after  the  downfall  of  the 
Soviet  regime  in  Himgary  (August,  1919)  their 
troops  entered  Budapest,  murdering  inoffensive  civi- 
lians, and  plimdering  and  pillaging  as  if  they  were 
the  hirelings  of  William  the  War  Lord  and  not 
the  subjects  of  his  cousin  Ferdinand  HohenzoIIem, 
the  "democratic"  ruler  of  that  gallant  "Latin"  na- 
tion that  was  fighting  for  "self-determination".  A 
careful  investigation  of  Rumanian  history  and  even 

E hilology  affords  ample  proof  that  those  deplorable 
appenings  were  in  no  wise  an  outgrowth  of  the 
preaatory  appetites  shown  m  every  war  by  the  hap- 

Ey  winner.    They  were  purely  and  solely  caused 
y  a — linguistic  misunderstanding. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  territory  now  inhabited 
by  the  Riunanians  was  in  ancient  times  the  Roman 
province  of  Dacia.  The  Dacians  disappeared  with- 
out leaving  a  trace,  and  were  probably  completely 
ahsorbed  by  the  Latin-speaking  Roman  colonists 
whose  antecedents  were  in  many  cases  similar  to 
those  of  the  first  Australian  settlers  and  to  those 
American  pioneers  who  came  on  the  unnamed  ships 
that  followed  the  "Mayflower".    During  the  great 
migrations,  and  for  many  centuries  later,  Slavic, 
Turkish  and  other  foreign  hordes  penetrated  the 
country,  leaving  as  a  permanent  trace  of  their 
sojourn  a  great  part  of  their  dictionary.  Slavic 
words  abound  in  the  Rumanian  language,  besides 
the  original  Latin  vocabulary,  just  as  French,  in 
other  words,  Latin  words  abound  in  the  English 
language  by  the  side  of  the  original  Saxon  stock. 
Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  an  adopted  word  in  the  comee 
of  time  takes  on  a  meaning  somewhat  different  from 
the  one  it  had  in  the  language  from  which  it  came. 
A  classical  example  of  this  kind  is  the  word  raaboj 
(of  Slavic  origin),  which  in  Rumanian  means 
"war".  In  the  Slavic  languages,  however,  i.e.,  in  the 
languages  of  its  origin,  the  word  means  "highway 
robbery".  The  chivalrous  commanders  of  the  glor- 
ious Rumanian  army  in  the  heat  of  their  anti-Bol- 
shevist and  anti-Hungarian  excitemrat  probably  for- 
got that  there  »  now  a  differaice  of  usage  between 
the  Slavic  and  the  Rumanian  meanings  of  the  word 
rasboj.    Or  were  they  really  so  cynical  or  so — 
sophisticated— as  to  think  that  there  is  no  difference 
whatsoever? 


This  Himgarian  episode  from  the  heyday  of  Ru- 
mania's national  glory  has  been  long  forgotten,  and 
the  American  press  is  once  more  bewailing  the  dis- 
tress of  that  outpost  of  Latin  civilization  whose 
gold  reserve,  kept  during  the  war  in  Moscow,  has 
been  "stolen  by  the  Soviet  Govemmeiit"  and  whose 
national  security  is  all^edly  ^^nenaced  by  a  con- 
centration of  Red  Armies  on  the  Dniester." 

Thb  "stolen  Rumanian  gold"  is  one  of  the  stock 
arguments  put  forward  by  the  daily  press  wh^ev^ 
the  question  of  the  resimiption  of  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Russia  looms  up.  True,  this  gold  was 
only  "stoloi"  after  Riunania  had  "seized"  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  Russian  territory,  i.e.,  the  rich 
province  of  Bessarabia;  true,  Rumania  has  now 
been  holding  and  squeezing  this  province  for  more 
than  three  years,  refusing  indignantly  even  to  ne- 
gotiate on  Uie  Bessarabian  question,  which  accord- 
ing to  her  is  already  "settled";  true,  that  by  her 
help  to  Kaledin,  Dooikin  and  other  "White"  gen- 
erals she  infli<ted  enormous  economic  losses  on 
the  Russian  people^  far  outwei^ing  the  amount  of 
the  retained  gold — ^but  all  these  "trifles"  are  ^ily 
and  gladly  forgotten  by  the  enemies  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, for  whom  the  Bessarabian  question  no  longer 
exists,  as  that  territory  was  officially  "awarded"  to 
Rumania  by  the  Allies — quite  in  keying  with  the 
same  principles  of  "democratic  self-dwtermination" 
according  to  which  the  Germany  of  Brest-Litovsk 
awarded  a  very  important  part  of  the  Caiusasus  to 
Turkey.  But  the  award  of  Brest-Litovsk  was  in 
force  for  a  very  short  time  only  .  .  . 

*  •  • 

T  NCLUDED  in  a  table  showing  the  imports  of  gold 
into  Great  Britain  for  the  calendar  year  1920^ 
published  in  The  New  York  Times,  January  27,  was 
an  item  which  read,  without  other  explanation,  as 
follows:  "Russia  .  .  .  1,965,095  pounds  sterling.** 
That  was  all.  Nearly  two  million  pounds  sterling 
of  gold  imported  from  Russia  into  Great  Britain 
in  Uie  year  1920.  What  gold,  or  from  what  "Rus- 
sia", the  table  does  not  tell.  This  is  a  tantalizing 
omission.  Was  this  "Bolshevik"  gold,  tainted  and 
stained  with  the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  Revolution; 
or  was  it  Kolchak  gold,  or  Denikin  gold,  or  Wran- 
gel  gold,  or  what?  Did  the  importer  have  to  file 
an  affidavit  of  innocence  and  total  purity,  as  is  the 
requirement  in  this  country,  when  he  brought  this 
gold  to  the  mint?  We  have  not  the  facilities  for 
securing  the  answers  to  these  questions.  But  we 
imagine  that  tbere  are  many  American  business  men 
who  will  be  interested  in  pursuing  the  subject  fur- 
ther. 

Many  such  odd  little  items  as  this,  often  enlight- 
ening and  sometimes  merely  thought  provoking, 
turn  up  in  other  comers  of  the  financial  pages  and 
in  special  rrooits  of  various  kinds.  In  the  daily 
"Commerce  Reports",  for  instance,  published  by 
the  United  States  D^artment  of  Commerce.  We 
were  turning  over  an  old  stack  of  these  the 
other  day  and  came  across  the  following,  under  the 
heading  "Assistance  for  British  Trading  widi 
Russia". 
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**AcGordiiig  to  caUe  advices,  arrangementfl 
are  being  made  by  the  British  Qiamber  of 
CommeTce  at  Ctnutantiiiople  to  assist  British 

merchants  to  trade  with  Russia  in  cooperation 
with  the  British  Army  organization  occupying 
that  r^ion,  many  of  whom  were  experioiced 
in  business."  (Commerce  Reports^  U.  S.  Dept., 
December  11.  1919.) 
We  remember  the  announcement  which  appeared 
shortly  after  the  armistice  that  henceforth  British 
commercial  travellers  were  to  be  encouraged  to 
embark  on  every  British  warship  sailing  for  foreign 
ports.   Some  wag  remarked  at  the  time  that  trade, 
nr  longer  content  with  ^'following  the  flag",  would 
now  sail  forth  under  its  very  folds.   The  complete 
picture  is  presented  in  the  brief  note  which  we  have 
reprinted  above.   The  salesman-o£Scer  dashes  into 
battle,  sword  in  one  hand  and  order  book  in  the 
other,  prqiared  to  pursuade  frirad  and  foe.  alike, 
to  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

We  understand  more  clearly  now  a  somewhat 
sententious  remark  in  the  recent  annual  report  of 
the  British  Overseas  Bank,  to  the  effect  that  "we 
have  taken  various  steps  to  prt^re  ourselves  to 
plar  our  part  in  any  ultimate  development  of  the 
va^  possibilities  which  Russia  contains."  England 
CEpects,  etc. 

•         •  • 

npHE  question  of  peace  or  war  on  the  borders 
^  of  Russia  continues  to  engage  the  general  inter- 
est. Out  of  a  mass  of  flying  rumors  and  plain 
falsehoods,  it  is  well  to  gather  a  few  outstanding 
items  of  significance. 

In  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  dated  January  8,  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  wrote:  **Russia  today  is  in  a  condition  of 
distress,  and  there  is  grave  danger  on  all  her  fron- 
tiers of  agression,  either  directly  by  foreign  States, 
or  indirectly  through  the  control  of  these  border 
states."  There  could  not  be  a  more  frank  state- 
ment than  this.  Certain  powers  are  planning  ag- 
gression against  Soviet  Russia.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment knows  of  these  plans.  This  subject  was 
the  burden  of  the  note  of  January  18,  in  which  Mr. 
Davis  transmitted  certain  views  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  **It  is  obvious  to  all. 
wrote  Mr.  Davis  on  behalf  of  the  President,  "that 
th^  small  struggling  border  states  will  not  attack 
great  Russia  unless  encouraged  by  promises  of  sup- 
port from  the  stronger  powers."  The  President 
therefore  asked  the  great  powers  to  engage  **not  to 
take  advantage  of  Russia's  strickra  condition  and 
not  to  violate  the  territorial  integrity  of  Russia,  nor 
to  undertake  themselves  any  further  invasions  of 
Russia,  nor  to  tolerate  such  invasions  by  others." 
There  has  been  no  official  response  to  President  Wil- 
son's request  that  the  great  powers  promise  not  to 
attack  Soviet  Russia.  Hie  correspondent  of  The 
New  York  Junes,  however,  remarks  that  this  mes- 
sage was  received  in  Paris  "perhaps  more  coldly 
than  any  other  communication  he  has  ever  cabled 
across  the  Atlantic.** 
Responsible  officials  of  at  least  two  of  the  border 


states  have  recently  thou^t  it  important  to  deny 
nmuna  of  alleged  mobilizations  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Army.  Prince  Lnbomirski.  Poli^  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  emphatically  denies  any  ag< 
gressive  intentions  on  the  part  of  Poland  against 
Soviet  Russia  and.  with  equal  ranphasis.  declares 
his  belief  in  the  peaceful  intentions  of  Soviet  Ru^ 
sia.  "Poland  intends  to  keep  the  peace  and  will 
suffer  no  attacks  to  be  launched  against  Rusna  from 
her  territory  .  .  .  Nor  do  we  expect  the  Soviets  to 
attack  either  this  winter  or  next  spring.  Why  should 
they?  .  .  .  The  Soviet  leaders  are  not  stupid  men" 
(New  York  TimeSy  January  23).  Similarly  the 
former  Rumanian  Minister  to  London  disclaims  any 
fear  of  attack  from  Soviet  Russia.  "He  declared 
there  now  were  only  45,000  Bolshevik  troops  along 
the  Dnieper,  and  Rumania,  which  at  present  has  a 
large  and  powerful  army,  does  not  fear  them." 
(New  York  Times,  January  25.)  Out  of  Soviet 
Russia,  itself,  comes  the  vigorous  statement  of  the 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  his  recent  cable- 
gram to  the  Representative  in  the  United  States: 
^'Emphatically  deny  rumors  in  American  press  al- 
leging Russian  mobilization  ogainM  Poland,  Ruma- 
nia or  any  other  country.  We  want  peace  and  a 
chance'to  work." 

According  to  President  Wilson  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  danger  conies  from  aggressive 
plans  of  foreign  powers  against  Soviet  Russia.  But 
the  current  propaganda  is  all  concerned  with  al- 
l^red  mobilizations  and  hostile  plans  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  polish  and  Rumanian  officials  bodi 
disclaim  belief  in  any  such  plans.  Chicberin  em- 
phatically denies  them.  Whence,  then,  come  the 
rumors?  Prince  Lubomirski  attributes  them  to 
German  military  propaganda.  General  Hoffmann 
does  his  beat  to  bear  him  out.  The  search,  how- 
ever, may  be  carried  further  than  that. 

On  January  4  The  Mandtester  Guardian  printed 
a  characteristic  Reuter  dispatdt  from  Paris,  telling 
of  reports  received  there  from  Bucharest,  via  Vien- 
na, alleging  Soviet  mobilizations  on  the  Dniester 
front.  The  Reuter  correspondent  added,  however, 
that  inquiries  at  the  Rumanian  Legation  in  Paris 
failed  to  obtain  any  confirmation  of  this  report.  On 
the  same  day  The  Manchester  Guardian  published 
the  following  dispatch  from  its  correspondent  at 
Reval: 

"The  Lettish  Secret  Police  at  Riga  have  arrested  persoQS 
alleged  to  have  been  employed  by  or  receiving  money  from 
French  represenutives  and  engaged  in  spreading  rumors 
likely  to  lead  to  a  new  war. 

"These  agents  provocateurs,  besides  spreading  rumors  re- 
garding a  Russian  concentration  against  the  Letts,  went 
so  far  as  to  spread  the  report  that  fighting  had  already  be- 
gun between  Esthonia  and  RuBsia  on  the  Pskov  front. 

"Equally  false  rumors  current  in  Moscow  to  the  effect 
that  Uie  Eathonians  are  planning  aggression  may  come  from 
the  same  source." 

Whichever  way  events  may  turn,  it  is  well  to 
keep  these  facts  on  record  and  in  memory.  In  the 
face  of  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  where  the  re- 
sponsibility lies.  It  does  not  lie  with  the  workers 
and  peasants  of  Russia,  who  desire  only  "peace 
and  a  chance  to  work.'* 
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Problems  of  Organization  of  Labor 

By  Leon  l^torsKT 
Last  JnaudmaU:  ColUfftans  or  IndwiduaU  to  Run  Industry? 


The  Mensheriki  also  seek  their  salvation  with 
another  question  that  appears  to  them  to  offer  an 
opportunity  to  again  obtain  the  confidence  of  the 
working  class.  This  is  the  question  of  the  form  of 
the  management  of  the  industrial  enterprises,  the 
question  of  coll^ium  or  individiud  management 
We  are  told  that  the  transfer  of  industries  to  in- 
dividual managers  instead  of  coll^uma  is  a  crime 
against  the  working  class  and  against  the  Sodalist 
Revolution.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  chief  advo- 
cates of  the  Socialist  Revolution  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  individual  management  are  the  same  Men- 
sheviki.who  up  to  a  short  time  ago  were  still  of 
the  opinion  that  even  to  mention  the  possibility  of 
a  Socialitt  Revolution  was  a  hoax  against  history 
and  a  crime  against  the  working  class. 

They  say  the  Socialist  Revolution  is  being  sinned 
against  particularly — as  was  stated  at  our  Party 
Convention^  which  came  out  in  favor  of  an  approxi- 
mation toward  individual  management — in  the 
lower  industrial  craters  and  factcmes.  But  it  would 
be  the  greatest  possible  mistake  to  consider  this 
decision  as  injuring  the  self-activity  of  the  working 
class.  The  stimulus  to  this  activity  of  the  workers 
cannot  be  deiined  or  measured  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  three  workers  at  the  head  of  a  certain  en- 
terprise or  only  one,  but  by  much  more  profound 
influoices  and  phenomena.  The  construction  of  the 
economic  organs,  the  active  coopo-ation  of  the 
trade  unions,  the  construction  of  all  the  Soviet  or- 
gans by  Soviet  congresses,  representing  scores  of 
millions  of  workers:  the  appointment  of  the  ad- 
ministrtUed  thraiselves  to  the  administration  or  su- 
pervision over  the  administration,  these  things  are 
the  expression  of  the  self-activity  of  the  working 
cXoK.  Hiis  activity  may  from  the  standpoint  of 
administrative  technique  be  correct  or  incorrect, 
but  it  is  not  one  that  is  forced  upon  the  proletariat 
but  one  dictated  by  its  own  judgment  and  ^ire. 
It  would  therefore  be  a  great  error  if  the  question 
of  the  rule  of  the  proletariat  should  be  confused 
with  that  of  the  workers'  coUegiums  at  the  head 
of  the  industries.  The  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat finds  its  expression  in  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vate property  in  the  means  of  production,  in  die 
rule  of  tne  collective  will  of  the  workers  over  die 
whole  Soviet  mechanism,  and  by  no  means  in  the 
form  of  administration  of  the  individual  economic 
enterprises. 

At  this  point  we  must  also  refute  another  accusa- 
tion frequently  made  against  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal rule.  Its  opponents  declare:  "The  Soviet 
militarizers  desire  here  to  transplant  to  the  eco- 
nomic field  the  experiences  they  have  gathered  in 
the  military  field.  In  the  army  the  personal  rule 
may  be  good;  in  economy  it  is  of  no  use."  This 
objection  is  absolutely  unwarranted.  It  is  not  true 
that  we  began  in  the  army  with  the  single  com- 
mand; even  to  this  date  we  have  not  completely  in- 


troduced it.  It  is  also  untrue  that  we  only  b^an 
to  advocate  the  personal  form  in  the  administra- 
tion of  economic  enterprises,  with  the  appointment 
of  specialists,  after  we  had  obtained  our  military 
experiences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  proceeded  in 
thu  que^on  from  the  starting  point  of  the  purely 
Marxian  conoepUon  of  the  revolutionary  tasks  and 
creative  duties  of  the  proletariat  after  its  seizure 
of  power.  The  necessity  of  a  continuity  of  pre- 
viously acquired  technical  data  and  habits,  the  ne- 
cessity of  engaging  specialists,  of  utilizing  them 
delusively,  so  that  technology  may  not  decline,  but 
advance,  all  these  were  grasped  and  recognized 
not  only  since  the  b^inning  of  the  revolution,  but 
even  long  before  November,  1917.  I  believe  that 
if  the  civil  war  had  not  impoverished  our  economic 
organs  and  deprived  them  of  all  the  conscious  ele- 
ments possessing  initiative  and  independence,  the 
method  of  personal  administration  would  no  doubt 
have  been  introduced  in  the  field  of  economic  ad- 
ministration, earlier  and  leas  painfully. 

Some  comrades  ccmsider  tne  apparatus  of  the 
economic  administration  to  be  first  of  all  a  train- 
ing. This  is  of  course  absolutely  wrong.  The 
task  of  the  organization  of  administration  is  admin- 
istration. Anyone  possessing  the  will  and  the  abil- 
ity to  acquire  administrative  skill  should  attend 
the  school,  the  special  sdiool  for  instructors,  should 
become  an  assistant,  should  be  observant,  gather 
exp^enoe;  but  he  who  is  appointed  as  a  member 
of  a  factory  directing  board  will  not  enter  the 
school  but  will  enter  a  responsible  administrative- 
economic  position.  But  even  if  this  problem  is  to 
be  r^arded  from  the  limited  and  therefore  not 
important  standpoint  of  the  **school**,  I  still  say 
that  under  the  personal  principle  the  school  will 
operate  best.  Even  when  a  good  workra  is  not 
being  replaced  by  three  who  are  less  able,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  collegium  of  even  three  more  able 
ones  to  a  responsible  administrative  office  will  de- 
prive them  of  the  possibility  of  finding  out  what  it 
is  that  they  personally  lack.  lUich  one  at  a  de- 
cisive moment  will  look  to  the  others  for  support 
and  when  the  thing  goes  wrong  will  shove  the  blame 
on  to  the  others. 

The  fact  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  principle 
is  best  indicated  by  the  opponents  of  the  individual 
management,  who  do  not  demand  collegium  man- 
agement for  shops,  mines,  pits.  They  even  de- 
clared, full  of  indignation,  that  only  madmen  could 
demand  that  a  shop  be  conducted  by  from  three 
to  five  persons:  there  diould  be  but  a  single  super- 
visor for  the  mine,  and  nothing  else.  And  why? 
If  the  collegium  administration  is  a  "training**, 
why  do  we  not  need  a  training  at  the  lowest  de- 
gree? Why  should  collegiums  not  be  introduced 
into  the  shops  also?  If  collegium  management  is 
not  a  sacred  requirement  for  the  shops,  why  should 
it  be  obligatory  for  industrial  management? 
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Abramovich  has  said:  As  we  have  few  special- 
ists— and*  following  Kautsky,  the  Bolsheviici  are 
blamed  for  this  paucity  of  specialists — we  shall 
replace  them  hj  workers*  coU^iums.   This  is  ab- 
surd. Ho  coRe^um  consisting  of  persons  who  do 
not  know  the  work  in  question  can  replace  a  single 
imUvidual  who  knows  this  work.  A  collegium  of 
jurists  cannot  r^lace  a  switchman.   A  collegium 
of  patients  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  physician. 
Hie  very  idea  is  a  wrong  one.  Participation  in  a 
Golluium  will  not  provide  an  ignoramus  with 
knowledge.  It  may  simply  serve  to  veil  the  ignor- 
ance of  die  ignoramus.  If  a  person  is  placed  in  a 
responsible  position,  that  person  is  not  only  visible 
to  all  others,  but  also  to  himself,  and  will  clearly  re- 
cognize what  he  knows  and  what  he  does  not  know. 
But  there  is  nothing  worse  than  to  put  a  coU^um 
of  uninformed,  badly  equipped  workers  into  a 
purely  practical  office  requiring  special  abilities. 
The  members  of  the  collegium  will  find  themselves 
in  a  condition  of  permanent  embarrassment,  of 
mutual  dissatisfaction,  and  by  their  helplesraess, 
dieir  vagaries  and  their  vacillation,  will  create  con- 
fusion in  the  work.  The  woridng  class  is  extremely 
interested  in  increasing  its  administrative  ability, 
1.0.,  in  learning,  but  this  will  be  attained  in  the 
field  of  industrial  administration  by  having  the 
managers  of  the  industries  periodically  report  on 
their  entire  operation,  and  discuss  the  economic 
plan  for  a  whole  year,  or  for  the  cunent  month, 
and  all  die  workers  who  are  seriously  interested 
in  industrial  organization  will  be  roistered  by  the 
managers  of  the  enterprise  or  by  special  commis- 
sions in  the  necessary  schools,  closely  associated 
with  the  practical  work  of  the  industry  itself,  and 
dmedpon  placed  first  in  less  responsible  and  later 
in  more  req)onsible  posts.   In  this  way  we  shall 
gain  thousands  of  men  and  later  tens  of  thousands. 
The  question  of  a  three-man  collwium  or  of  a  five- 
man  coU^um  does  not  interest  the  working  class; 
it  interests  only  the  backward,  weaker  portion  of 
the  workers*  bureaucracy  of  the  Soviets,  who  are 
less  fit  for  independent  work.   The  advanced,  con- 
scious and  firm  administrator  will,  of  course,  be 
eager  to  have  the  whole  industry  in  his  hands 
and  to  show  to  the  satisfacdon  of  himself  and 
others  that  he  knows  how  to  run  the  thing.  Bat  a 
weaker  administrator,  one  who  cannot  stand  firmly 
on  his  feet,  will  gladly  find  a  support  in  another, 
for  when  associated  with  others  his  own  weakness 
will  pass  unobserved.   There  is  a  very  dangerous 
dement  involved  in  this  collegium  business — an 
element  of  personal  responsibility.  If  the  worker 
is  able,  bat  inexperienced,  he  will  need  a  leader; 
under  his  leadership  he  will  learn,  and  tomorrow 
we  can  make  him  a  leader  of  a  small  enterprise. 
In  this  manner  he  will  advance.  Put  him  into  any 
old  coU^um,  where  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
each  individual  is  more  or  less  uncertain,  and  he 
will  untniestionably  lose  his  feeling  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility.  Out  resolution  ^leucs  of  a  system- 
atic approximation  to  the  principle  of  individual 
management,  of  course  not  by  means  of  a  stroke 
of  the  pen.  A  number  of  variadons  and  combina- 


dons  are  here  possible.  If  the  worker  should  be 
able  to  do  the  job  himself  we  can  make  him  the 
manager  of  the  enterprise  and  give  him  the  spe- 
cialist  as  an  assistant;  where  the  specialist  is  more 
in  order,  we  shall  make  him  the  head  and  give  him 
aa  assistant — perhaps  two  or  three  assistants — from 
the  workers  themselves.  And  finally,  where  the 
coU^um  has  proved  its  practical  ability  by  actual 
fact,  we  shall  retain  the  coll^um.  This  is  the 
<nily  serious  way  of  looking  at  tibe  thing;  only  thus 
can  we  arrive  at  a  propn  organizadon  of  produc- 
tion. 

There  also  is  a  consideration  of  social  and  edu- 
caUonal  nature  that  appears  to  me  to  be  mo^  im- 
portant in  this  oonnecdon.  The  leading  lay^s  in 
the  working  class  are  scattered  very  thin  among 
us.  These  layers,  accustomed  to  working  in  secret, 
who  led  the  revoludonary  struggle,  who  have  been 
abroad,  who  both  in  prison  and  in  exile  have  read 
much  and  acquired  political  experience  and  a  wide 
horizon,  are  the  most  valued  portion  of  the  work- 
ing class.  Next  to  diem  come  the  young  revolu- 
tionists who  put  through  our  revolution  of  1917. 
They  are  also  a  very  valuable  section  of  the  work- 
ing class.  Wherever  you  look  upon  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem, upon  the  trade  unions,  upon  party  work,  upon 
the  fronts  of  the  civil  war,  always  and  everywhere 
these  upper  layers  are  the  leading  element  The 
most  important  work  of  governing  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  power  in  these  two  and  one-half  years 
has  consisted  in  our  oonductii^  our  manoeavres  by 
throwing  the  advanced  layer  of  workers  from  one 
front  to  another.  The  less  advanced  layers  of  the 
working  class,  issuing  from  the  depths  of  the  peas- 
antry, are  revolutionary,  to  be  sure,  but  as  yet  some- 
what poor  in  initiative. 

The  disease  of  our  umple  Russian  is  his  herd  in- 
stinct, his  lack  of  personality,  i.e.,  in  what  our 
reactionary  narodniki  sang  praises  for,  what  Tol- 
stoi characterized  in  the  person  of  Platon  Kara- 
tachev;  the  peasant  loses  his  identity  in  his  parish, 
he  subordinates  himself  to  the  soil.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  Socialist  economy  cannot  be  based  upon 
Platon  Karatachev,  but  upon  that  worker  who  is 
rich  in  initiative,  with  personal  responsibility.  This 
personal  initiative  must  be  developed  in  the  worker. 
The  personal  principle  among  the  bourgeoisie  is 
selfish  individualism,  competition.  Hie  personal 
principle  among  the  working  class  contradicts 
neither  its  solidarity  nor  its  fraternal  cooperation. 
Socialist  solidarity  cannot  be  built  upon  a  lack 
of  individuality,  upon  the  herd  instinct,  and  it  is 
precisely  this  lack  of  individuality  that  is  lurking 
behind  the  coll^ium. 

The  working  class  has  many  powers,  talents, 
abilities.  It  is  ncessary  that  they  become  manifest, 
that  they  express  themselves  in  tiie  process  of  emu- 
lation. The  personal  principle  in  the  administra- 
tive-technological field  will  contribute  to  this  end. 
Therefore  this  principle  is  a  higher  and  more  fruit- 
ful one  than  the  collegium  principle. 

Conclusion  of  the  Report 

Comrades,  the  arguments  of  the  Menshevik  speak- 
ers, particularly  diose  of  Abramovi^,  present 
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above  all  an  appearance  of  absolute  detachnient 
from  life  and  its  tadcs.  The  observer  stands  on 
the  shore  of  a  river  across  which  he  must  swim 
and  discusses  the  qualities  of  the  water  and  Uie 
atrcogth  of  the  current  What  he  must  do  is  swim 
across— that  is  all  be  needs  to  think  about!  Kaut 
sky  balances  himself  from  one  1^  to  die  other. 
"We  do  not  deny,"  he  says,  "the  necessity  of  swim- 
ming across;  but  being  realists  we  recognize  dan- 
ger, not  only  one  danger,  but  several  dangers.  The 
current  is  swift,  there  are  rocks  under  the  water, 
we  are  tired  out,  etc.,  etc.  But  if  they  should  tell 
you  that  we  deny  the  necessity  of  swimming  across 
as  such,  tbeir  stat^noit  is  incorrect — is  certainly 
not  correct.  Twraity-three  years  ago  we  already 
did  not  deny  the  necessity  of  swimming  over." 

Upon  this  the  whole  construction  rests,  from 
start  to  finish.  First,  say  the  Mensheviki,  we  do 
not  deny  the  necessity  of  defence  and  have  never 
denied  it;  consequently  we  do  not  reject  the  army. 
Very  well;  but  where  in  all  the  world  with  the 
exception  of  small  religious  sects  are  there  any 
people  who  reject  all  self-defence  "in  general?"  In 
your  papers  you  said  and  wrote:  "Down  with  the 
civil  war!"  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  White 
Guards  were  at  our  throats.  Now,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  express  a  boated  approval  of  our  vic- 
torious defence,  you  turn  your  critical  glances  to- 
ward new  tasks  and  continue  instmctii^  us.  "In 
general  we  do  not  deny  labor  duty,"  you  say, — 
"but  without  l^al  compulsion."  But  can  you  not 
see  that  in  these  words  there  is  a  tremendous  con- 
tradiction? The  conception  of  "duty"  as  such  in- 
cludes an  element  of  compulsion.  A  man  is  obliged^ 
ijc,  for^d,  to  do  something.   If  he  does  not  do 

h,  it  is  manifest  that  he  will  suffer  a  compulsion, 
a  punishmqit.  We  here  come  upon  the  question: 
What  sort  of  (impulsion?  Abramovich  says:  "Eco- 
nomic pressure — yes,  but  no  legal  compulsion." 
A  representative  of  the  union  of  metal  workers, 
Comrade  Rubtsov,  has  excellently  indicated  the  dia- 
lectics of  such  a  system.  Already  under  capitalism, 

i.  e.t  under  a  period  of  "free"  labor,  economic  pres- 
sure cannot  oe  separated  from  legal  compulsion. 
How  much  more  is  this  the  case  now!  In  my  re- 
port I  attempted  to  make  clear  that  the  training 
of  the  workers,  on  a  new  social  basis,  to  new  forms 
of  labor,  and  the  attainment  of  a  higher  labor  pro- 
ductivity, is  possible  only  by  simultaneously  apply- 
ing various  methods.  Economic  interest,  legal  com- 
pulsion, the  influence  of  an  internally  harmonious 
economic  form,  punishments,  and  in  addition  to  all 
else,  spiritual  influence,  agitation,  propaganda,  and 
finally,  a  general  raising  of  the  standard  of  culture 
— only  by  a  combination  of  all  these  means  can 
a  high  level  of  Socialist  economy  be  attained.  If 
even  under  capitalism  economic  interest  is  inevit- 
ably connected  with  legal  compulsion,  has  b^ind 
it  die  physical  forces  of  the  state,  then  in  the 
Soviet  state,  i.e.,  in  the  transition  state  to  Social- 
ism, there  cannot  be  any  boundary  line  at  all  set 
up  between  economic  and  legal  compulsion.  In 
our  country,  all  socially  important  enterprises  are 
in  the  bands  of  the  state.   If  we  say  to  the  latfie- 


worker,  "Ivanov,  you  are  under  obligation  to  work 
at  present  in  the  Sormovo  Works,  if  you  refuse, 
you  will  get  no  food  rations,"  what  would  you 
call  this:  economic  pressure  or  legal  compulsion? 

You  cannot  enter  another  industry,  for  all  the 
industries  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jfote,  which  does 
not  permit  such  a  change.  Economic  pressure 
therefore  shades  into  the  pressure  of  national  com- 
pulsion. 

Abramovich  apparently  wants  us  to  use  as  a  regu- 
lator of  the  distribution  of  labor  power  only  a 
raise  of  wages,  proniums,  ^c,  in  order  to  attract 
the  necessary  workm  to  die  most  important  indus- 
tries. This  evidently  is  his  mtire  idea.  But  if  the 
question  is  to  he  treated  in  this  manner,  every  seri- 
ous worker  in  the  trade  union  movement  will  un- 
derstand that  we  are  dealing  with  pure  Utopias. 
We  cannot  hope  for  any  free  influx  of  labor  power 
from  the  market,  for  to  secure  this  the  state  would 
have  to  have  at  its  disposal  great  resources  of  food- 
stuffs, dwellings,  transportation,  i.e.,  precisely  the 
very  conditions  whose  creation  is  the  task  of  the 
immediate  future. 

Without  being  able  to  throw  the  masses  of  labor 
power  from  one  place  to  another  in  a  planful  na- 
tional scheme,  and  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  economic  o^ans,  we  shall  accomplish  noth- 
ing. Here  the  pressure  of  necessity  strikes  us  with 
all  its  economic  wdght.  I  have  read  to  you  a 
telegram  from  Yekaterinburg,  concerning  the  course 
of  the  work  in  the  First  Labor  Army.  The  tele- 
gram says  that  more  than  4,000  skilled  workers 
have  passed  through  the  Urals  Committee  for  labor 
duty.  Where  did  they  come  from?  Partly  from 
the  former  Third  Army.  They  were  not  allowed  to 
remain  at  home  but  sent  to  their  destination.  From 
the  army  they  were  handed  over  to  the  Committee 
for  Labor  Duty,  which  divided  them  into  categories 
and  sent  them  to  the  industries.  From  the  liberal 
standpoint  this  is  a  "violation  of  personal  liberty.** 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  workers,  how- 
ever, had  no  objection  to  proceeding  to  the  labor 
front,  just  as  they  had  formerly  gone  to  the  military 
front,  for  they  understood  that  higher  interests  re- 
quired this  transfer.  Some  wmt  against  their  will. 
These  we  had  to  force  to  go. 

The  state  must — this  of  course  is  clear — ^put  the 
best  workers  into  the  most  favorable  conditions  of 
life  by  means  of  a  system  of  premiums.  But  this 
not  only  does  not  preclude,  but  even  presupposes 
that  die  state  and  the  trade  unions — ^without  which 
the  Soviet  State  cannot  build  up  its  industries — 
must  obtain  certain  new  claims  upon  the  workers. 
The  worker  does  not  simply  haggle  with  the  Soviet 
state; — ^no,  he  is  under  obligations  to  the  state,  in 
every  way  subordinated  to  die  stale,  because  it  is 
Am  state. 

"If  you  should  simply  tell  ua,**  says  Abramovich, 
"that  we  are  discussing  a  ma^  of  trade  union  dis- 
cipline, there  would  of  course  be  no  reason  at  hand 
for  breaking  lances,  but  what  has  militarization 
to  do  with  this?"  To  be  sure,  the  matter  is  to  a 
very  large  degree  a  question  of  discipline  in  the 
trade  unions,  but  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  new. 
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productive  trade  nnioiu*  We  live  in  a  Soviet 
country,  in  whidi  the  working  class  rules;  that  is 
what  our  Kautdcyans  do  not  understand.  When 
the  Menshevik  Ivanov  stated  that  only  rags  and 
tatterB  of  the  trade  unions  remained,  in  my  report, 
there  was  a  grain  of  truth  in  his  remark.  Of  the 
trade  unions  as  he  imderstands  them,  i.e.,  of  the 
trade  oi^anizations  of  trade  union  type,  very  little 
to  be  sure  remains,  but  the  trade  union — the  pro- 
ductive organ  of  the  working  class — still  has  the 
most  immense  tasks  under  Soviet  Russian  condi- 
tions. What  are  these?  Certainly  not  tasks  of 
conflifA  with  the  state,  in  the  interest  of  labor,  but 
tasks  of  construction  of  Socialist  economy,  to  do 
executed  in  cooperation  with  the  state.  Such  a 
trade  union  is  an  organization  new  in  principle, 
differing  not  only  from  the  trade  unions  but  also 
from  the  revolutionary  labor  unions  in  bourgeois 
society,  precisely  as  the  dominion  of  the  proletariat 
differs  from  that  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  produc* 
live  union  of  the  ruling  labor  class  has  not  the  same 
tadcs,  the  same  discipline,  as  the  fightii^  union  of 
a  class  in  slavery,  m  our  country  all  workers  are 
obliged  to  bdong  to  the  trade  unions;  the  Men- 
shei^  are  opposed  to  this  order.  This  is  quite 
understandable,  since  they  are  actually  opposed  to 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  The  whole  ques- 
tion in  the  long  run  amounts  to  that.  The  Kaut- 
skyans  are  opposed  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat  and  tneref  ore  to  all  its  consequences. .  Eco- 
nomic (impulsion,  as  well  as  political  compulsion, 
are  only  expressions  of  the  authority  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  working  class  in  closely  related  fields. 
Of  course  Abramovich  has  pointed  out  very  pro- 
foundly that  there  is  to  be  no  compulsion  under  So- 
cialism, that  the  principle  of  compulsion  is  contra- 
dictory to  Socialism,  that  under  Socialism,  the  feel- 
ing of  duty,  the  habit  of  work,  the  productivity  of 
labor,  etc.,  etc,  will  operate.  This  is  unquestionably 
true.  But  this  irrefutable  truth  must  be  expanded, 
for  the  fact  is  that  under  Socialism  the  compulsory 
apparatus,  the  state  will  also  not  exist.  It  will  be 
compl^ly  absorbed  in  the  producing  and  consum- 
ing community,  and  yet  the  road  to  Socialism  goes 
by  way  of  an  intensification  of  the  state  organiza- 
tion, and  we  are  just  now  passing  through  this 
period;  as  a  lamp  when  it  is  extinguished  blazes 
up  once  before  dying  out,  so  the  state,  before  it 
disappears  assumes  the  form  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,  i.e.,  of  the  most  ruthless  state,  which 
embraces  the  lives  of  its  citizens  on  every  hand. 
This  little  episode,  this  short  hour  of  history — 
the  dictatoruip  of  the  state — Abramovich  failed 
to  notice;,  and  both  for  himself  and  for  the  Men- 
sheviam  that  be  represents,  he  stun^led  over  it. 
No  oi^anization,  excepting  the  army,  has  hitherto 
exercised  sudi  severe  compulsion  over  men  as  has 
the  national  organization  of  the  working  class  in 
this  difficult  period  of  transition.  Precisely  for  this 
reason  do  we  speak  of  the  militarization  of  labor. 
It  is  the  fate  of  the  Menshevild  that  they  hobble 
on  after  die  evmto  and  recognize  those  sections  of 
the  revolutionary  program  which  have  already  lost 
their  practical  si^iificance.   Menshevism  today — 


with  many  an  if  and  but — no  longer  combats  the 
justification  of  punitive  measures  against  the  White 
Guardists  and  deserters  from  the  Red  Army — ow- 
ing to  its  own  sad  experience  with  "democracy". 
Menshevism  is  obliged  to  rect^nize  this  necessity. 
Menshevism  has  apparently  grasped— a  day  too  late 
for  the  mails — that  when  you  look  eye  to  eye  with 
counter-revolutionary  bands,  you  cannot  content 
yourself  with  phrases  to  the  effect  that  the  Red  Ter- 
ror will  not  be  necessay  under  Socialism.  But  in  the 
economic  field  the  Menshevild  are  still  trying  to 
refer  us — to  our  sous,  and  more  particularly  to  our 
grandsons.  But  we  are  meanwhile  faced  with  the 
task  of  reconstructing  economy  without  delay,  un- 
der the  conditions  of  the  wretched  heritage  of  bour- 
geois socirty  and  of  the  not  yet  compl^d  civil 
war. 

Menshevism,"  as  well  as  Kautskyanism  in  gen- 
eral, is  deeply  submerged  in  democratic  banalities 
and  "Socialistic"  abstractions. 

Again  and  i^ain  it  appears  that  tasks  of  the 
transition  period,  i^.,  of  the  proletarian  revolution 
do  not  exist  for  Menshevism.  Thea«fore  the  general 
unfitness  of  its  criticiuns,  its  references,  plans  and 
recipes.  We  are  not  concerned  with  what  will  take 
place  in  twenty  or  thirty  years  from  now — of  course 
everything  will  be  much  better  then — but  with  how 
we  are  going  to  extricate  ourselves  out  of  the  dis- 
organization today,  how  we  shall  now  distribute 
labor  power,  how  we  shall  now  raise  the  produc- 
tivity of  labor,  how  we  are  to  proceed  with  the 
four  thousand  skilled  workers  whom  we  took  out 
of  the  army  in  the  Urals.  Shall  we  simply  turn 
them  loose  with  the  words :  **Try  to  find  something 
better,  comrades."  No,  we  could  not  act  that  way. 
We  put  them  into  military  trains  and  sent  diem 
to  the  factories  and  works. 

"In  what  way,"  criee  Abramovidi,  "does  your 
Socialism  differ  from  E^;yptian  slavery?  Just  in 
the  same  manner  did  the  Pharaohs  build  their 
pyramids  and  force  the  masses  to  work."  It  is  an 
inimitable  analogy  for  a  ''Socialist".  Again  the 
same  little  bagatelle  is  neglected:  the  class  nature 
of  power !  Abramovich  sees  no  difference  between 
the  E^ptian  r^ime  and  ours.  He  has  foi^otten 
that  in  Egypt  there  were  Pharaohs,  slave  holders, 
and  their  slaves.  It  was  not  the  Egyptian  peasants, 
who  decided  through  their  Soviets  to  build  the 
pyramids;  there  was  a  hierarchic  caste  system  as 
their  social  order;  the  workers  were  forced  to  labor 
by  the  class  that  was  hostile  to  them.  In  our 
country  the  compulsion  is  exercised  by  the  work- 
ra-s  and  peasants  in  power  in  the  name  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  working  masses.  That  is  a  litde  point 
that  Abramovich  has  overlooked.  In  the  school  of 
Socialism  we  learn  that  the  entire  social  evolution 
is  based  on  classes  and  on  the  struggle  between 
classes,  and  that  the  whole  course  of  life  is  de- 
termined by  what  class  it  is  that  is  in  power  and 
what  are  the  tasks  for  the  sake  of  which  it  wields 
its  policy.  Abramovich  does  not  understand  diis. 
Perhaps  he  knows  the  Old  Testament  very  well. 
But  Socialism  is  for  him  a  book  with  seven  seals. 

Proceeding  along  the  road  of  the  superficial 
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liberal  analogies,  which  do  not  reckon  vnth  the  class 
nature  of  states  (Abramovich  and  the  Mensheviki 
did  this  repeatedly  in  the  old  days)  we  might  con* 
fuse  the  Red  with  the  White  Army.  In  both,  mobili- 
zation took  place;  chiefly  embracing  the  peasant 
maasea.  In  both  oompulsitm  waa  ezerdaed,  and 
in  both  there  are  not  a  few  officers  who  passed 
through  the  same  school  of  Tsarism,  the  same  guns, 
the  same  cartridges  in  both  camps.  What  is  the 
difference  between  them?  There  is  a  difference, 
and  the  difference  finds  its  expression  in  the  fate  of 
Yudenidi,  Kolchak,  and  Dmikin.  With  tu,  the 
peasaiits  van  mobilized  by  the  workers;  undo: 
Kolchak  they  were  mobilized  by  White  Guard  of- 
ficers. Our  army  serried  its  ranks  and  soli- 
dified itself.  The  White  Army  crumbled  into  dust 
There  is  a  little  difference  between  the  Soviet  re- 
gime and  the  rule  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  it  is  not  a 
mere  accident  that  the  Petersburg  proletariat  he|[an 
their  revolution  by  casting  the  Pharaohs  down  from 
the  belfries  of  Petersburg.* 

One  of  tbe  Menshevik  speakers  mode  an  effort 
en  passant  to  represent  me  as  an  advocate  of  mili- 
tarization in  general.  His  indications  resulted  in 
the  fact  that  I  am  advocating  nothing  more  or  less 
than  German  militarism.  I  am  represented  as  hav- 
ing said  that  the  German  non-commissioned  officer 
is  a  natural  miracle  and  that  everything  he  does  is 
inimiteble.  What  did  I  say  in  reality?  Simply 
this:  that  militarism,  which  is  the  expression  of  all 
the  features  of  social  evolution  in  their  most  com- 
plete, most  outspoken,  and  most  emphatic  form, 
is  viewed  from  two  sides;  first  from  the  political 
or  social  side — and  here  the  matter  depends  en- 
tirely upon  what  class  is  in  power,  and  second  from 
the  side  of  organization  as  a  system  of  severe  dis- 
tribution of  duty,  precise  mutual  relations,  uncon- 
ditioned responsibility,  plain  obediraice.  The  bour- 
geois system  is  an  apparatus  for  bestial  subjection 
of  the  workers ;  the  Socialist  army  is  a  tool  for  the 
liberation  and  defence  of  the  workers.  But  un- 
conditioned subordination  of  the  part  under  the 
whole  is  a  trait  which  is  common  to  all  armies. 
This  rude  internal  rule  is  inseparable  from  military 
organizations.  In  war  every  gamble,  every  lack  of 
conscience,  even  mere  lack  of  punctuality  not  un- 
frequently  results  in  enormous  numbers  of  victims. 
Therefore  the  striving  of  the  military  organizations 
to  attain  the  highest  possible  efficiency,  the  clearest 
formulation,  precise  relations,  responsibility.  Such 
''military"  qualities  are  esteemed  in  all  fields.  It 
was  in  this  sense  that  I  said  that  every  class  esteems 
in  its  service  those  of  its  members  who,  their  other 
qualities  being  equal,  have  passed  through  a  mili- 
tary training.  The  German — let  us  say  for  instance 
— average  "kulak"**  who  left  the  barracks  as 
a  non-commissioned  officer  was  more  valuable  and 
precious  for  the  German  monarchy  and  remains 
more  valuable  and  precious  for  Ebert's  Republic 

*  Ph«r«ohi  «•  tbc  nickname  of  the  Trariit  policemen  who 
were  placed  hy  UlniMer  of  the  Interior  Protaqmpor  toward  the 
end  ol   Febraary,   1917,  on  the  house  topa  and  belfriea  of 

Petrograd. 

**  "KnU"  (fiit)  la  the  Kosaiaa  txpttaAm  for  the  tight- 
fifted  rich  pcaMnt  who  at  the  Mae  time  is  the  villan  nanrer. 
—B4. 


than  could  be  the  same  "kulak"  who  had  not  beea 
in  the  military  school.  The  apparatus  of  the  Ger- 
man railroad  was  raised  to  a  considerably  higher 
point  by  appointing  non-commissioned  officers  to 
administrative  offices  in  the  transport^on  system. 
In  this  sense  we  may  certainly  learn  son^hing 
from  militarism.  Comrade  Zyperovich,  one  of 
our  most  prominent  trade  union  officials,  has  borne 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  union  woricer  who 
has  passed  through  a  military  school,  who  has  per- 
haps occupied  the  responsible  post  of  a  r^m»ital 
commissar  for  a  year,  haa  be«i  made  by  no  meona 
worse  for  trade  union  work  by  this  fact  He  re- 
turns to  the  trade  union  the  same  proletarian  from 
top  to  toe,  because  he  has  fought  for  the  cause  of 
the  proletariat;  but  he  is  still  more  manly,  more 
independmt,  more  determined  because  he  has  been 
stationed  at  responsible  posts.  He  has  had  to 
lead  several  thousand  Red  Army  men,  particularly 
peasants  of  very  varying  degrees  of  conscioasness. 
lie  has  passed  with  Uiem  tlirongh  victories  and  de- 
feats, attacks  and  retreats.  He  met  with  cases  of 
treason  on  the  part  of  the  high  command,  uprisings 
of  rich  peasants,  panics,  but  he  stood  his  ground, 
held  the  less  conscious  men  in  check,  indicated  to 
them  their  proper  direction,  fired  them  with  hia 
example,  pimished  traitors  and  sladc«rs.  This  ex- 
perience is  a  great  and  valuable  experience.  And 
if  (he  former  r^jmeutal  commissar  returns  to  hia 
trade  union  he  will  by  no  means  become  a  bad 
organizer. 

On  the  question  of  collegium  management,  Abra- 
movich's  arguments  are  just  as  remote  from  life 
as  on  all  o^er  questions;  they  are  the  arguments 
of  an  observer  who  takes  no  part,  who  stands  on 
the  shore  and  keeps  aloof. 

Abramovich  has  explained  to  na  Uut  a  good  col- 
legium is  better  than  a  bad  individual  management, 
and  that  a  good  specialist  must  be  attached  to  every 
good  collegium.  This  is  all  very  good,  but  why 
do  not  the  Mensheviki  place  a  few  hundred  such 
collegiums  at  our  disposal,  I  believe  that  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  National  Eocuomy  will  have  good 
use  lo  which  to  put  them.  Bol  we  who  are  not 
observers,  but  workers,  must  build  of  the  material 
that  is  actually  at  hand.  We  have  specialists,  of 
whom  about  one-third  are  conscientious  and  in- 
telligent, a  second  third,  half-conscientious  and  half 
intelligent,  while  the  last  third  is  good  for  nothing 
at  all.  In  the  working  class  th^  are  many  tal- 
ented and  unselfish  people.  Some — only  some,  I 
regret  to  say — fdready  possess  the  necessary  know- 
ledge and  experience.  Others  have  character  and 
abilities,  without  experience  or  knowledge.  Others 
again  are  blessed  with  neither.  It  is  of  this  ma- 
terial that  we  must  create  the  management  of  in- 
dustries and  other  institutions,  and  we  can  not  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  commonplace  when  we  dis- 
cuss this  question.  Above  all,  all  the  workers  must 
be  choara  who  already  have  shown  by  experience 
that  they  are  capable  of  managing  industries,  and 
they  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet;  these  people  themselves  desire  in- 
dividual managements,  be(»u8e  the  factory  admiais- 
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trations  are  not  a  school  for  backward  persons.  A 
workman  who  knows  his  business  wants  to  admin- 
ister. After  he  has  made  decisions  and  given  orders 
his  decisions  must  be  carried  out.  He  may  be  re- 
moved— that  is  another  matter — but  so  long  as 
he  remains  the  master,  the  appointed  proletarian 
master,  he  manages  the  enterprise  absolutely.  If 
he  is  put  into  a  collegiiun  of  weak  sisters,  who  in- 
terfere in  his  administration,  no  good  will  result. 
Such  a  worker  and  administrator  must  have  a  spe- 
cialist as  his  assistant,  one  or  more,  according  to 
the  enterprise,  if  no  suitable  worker  is  available  as 
administrator,  and  if  there  is  a  conscientious  and 
trained  specialist  available,  we  shall  put  the  latter 
at  the  head  of  the  enterprise  and  give  him  two  or 
three  active  workers  as  assistants,  so  that  every 
decision  of  the  specialist  will  be  known  to  the 
assistant,  without  their  having  any  right  to  cancel 
his  order.  They  will  carry  out  the  work  tog^ber 
with  the  specialist,  step  by  step,  and  will  learn 
something,  and  six  months  or  a  year  later  they  will 
be  able  to  occupy  independent  posts. 

AfK^rding  to  his  own  words,  Abramovich  filled 
the  post  of  that  hairdressOT  who  was  in  command 
of  a  division  of  an  army.  Right  enou^!  But 
Abramovich  did  not  know  that  when  our  Commun- 
ist Comrades  began  to  lead  raiments,  divisions,  and 
armies,  the  reason  was  in  the  fact  that  they  had 
formerly  been  commissars  attached  to  technical 
conmianders.  The  responsibility  was  with  the  spe- 
cialist, who  knew  that  whatever  be  made  a  mistake, 
the  full  reqwnsibility  was  upon  him;  he  could  not 
say  that  he  was  only  in  a  "consulting"  capacity, 
only  a  "member  of  a  collegium."  At  present  most 
of  Uie  commanding  posts  in  our  army,  particularly 
the  lower,  i.e.,  politically  most  important  posts, 
are  occupied  by  workers  and  advanced  peasants. 
But  how  did  we  b^in?  We  put  officers  into  com- 
manding posts  and  gave  th«n  workers  as  commis- 
sars, and  the  latter  learned,  learned  very  success- 
fully, learned  to  defeat  the  enemy. 

Comrades,  we  face  a  hard,  perhaps  the  hardest 
period.  Serious  epochs  in  the  life  of  nations  and 
classes  require  serious  measures.  The  more  we 
advance,  the  brighter  becomes  the  prospect,  the 
more  free  will  our  citizen  feel  himself  to  be,  the 
more  imperceptible  will  become  the  obligatory  au- 
thority of  the  proletarian  state.  Perhaps  then  we 
shall  even  permit  the  Mensheviki  to  issue  their  pa- 
per, if  the  Mensheviki  should  desire  to  continue 
their  existence  as  long  as  that.  But  at  present  we 
are  living  in  a  period  of  dictatorship:  political  as 
well  as  economia  And  the  Mensheviki  continue 
to  undermine  this  dictatorship.  If  we  are  strug- 
gling at  the  civil  war  frtmt,  defending  the  revo- 
lution against  the  enemy,  and  the  Menshevik  paper 
says:  *'Down  with  the  civil  war!"  we  are  bound 
to  put  a  atop  to  it.  Dictatorship  is  dictatorship, 
war  is  war.  And  now  that  we  are  proceeding  to 
the  higher  concentration  with  energy  in  the  field 
of  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the  country,  the 
Russian  Kantdcyan^  the  Mensheviki  remain  faith- 
ful to  their  counter-revolutionary  calling;  their 
voice  eotttinnea  to  be  heard  as  expresrion  of  doubt, 


disintegration,  subterranean  activity,  of  mistrust, 
and  dissolution. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  and  ridiculous  that  at  this 
Congress,  in  which  fifteen  hundred  workers  are 
assembled,  representing  the  Russian  working  class, 
with  less  than  five  per  cent  of  Mensheviki,  and 
about  ninety  per  cent  of  Communists,  Abramovich 
proceeds  to  tell  us:  "Do  not  permit  yourself  to 
be  misled  by  methods  under  whidh  a  small  number 
replace  the  whole  people.**  "Everything  must  be 
done  by  the  people,  says  the  representative  of  the 
Mensheviki,  '*there  must  be  no  custodians  over  the 
working  masses.  Everything  must  be  done  through 
the  working  masses,  through  their  self-activity.** 
And  he  goes  on.  "A  class  cannot  be  convinced  by 
arguments!*'  Well,  consider  only  this  one  case: 
is  your  class!  Hie  working  class  is  here  before 
us  and  with  vs,  and  precisdfy  this  insignificant 
little  body  of  Mensheviki  is  attempting  to  con- 
vince them  with  its  philistine  arguments!  They 
evidently  want  to  be  custodians  of  this  class.  But 
this  class  has  its  own  great  self-imposed  task,  and  it 
has  given,  among  other  things,  evidence  of  its  con- 
sciousness of  this  task,  by  casting  you  aside,  and 
proceeding  forward  by  its  own  path! 


RUSSIAN  BUILDING  TRADE  UNION 
Izvestia  writes:  "A  short  time  ago  the  fourth 
full  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  All- 
Russian  Socie^  of  Building  Workers  took  place. 
According  to  the  secretary's  report,  the  sod^  had 
162,000  members  in  March,  and  now  it  confflsts 
of  367,000  organized  workers  and  clnks.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  16  provincial  conferences  were 
held. 

The  greatest  attention  has  been  given  to  the  buf- 
fer-states, for  the  establishmrot  of  branches  and 
to  attract  the  masses  to  active  work  with  the  society. 
The  whole  work  is  following  the  definitive  direc- 
tiim  of  creating  a  producers*  guild.  In  spite  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  peasants  in  the  society,  it  still 
holds  the  Communist  platform.  Nearly  all  mem- 
bers of  the  provincial  committees  are  Commun- 
ists. As  regards  connections  abroad,  the  builders* 
guild  was  the  first  to  lead  the  way.  In  order  to 
maintein  connection  with  foreign  organizations,  a 
q)ecial  bureau  was  organized.  At  present  this  con- 
nection is  more  or  less  established.  We  have  re- 
ports of  the  activity  of  the  representatives  of  sister 
organizations  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  England,  and 
Scandinavia.  Connection  with  the  Polidb  building 
workers  is  being  established. 


Names  Wanted 

N»w  that  th»  eitntiniiid  publieatien  of  Sovizt  Rouia 
it  ttnrtd,  y»u  cam  help  make  it  a  tueetet  by  tending 
the  namet  and  addrettea  of  friendt  vAe  are  ntt  new 
tnbteribert,  M  that  tample  ctfiiet  and  rtquettt  far  their 
tubeeriptiam  may  be  tent. 

The  namet  of  magaemt  daalert  wA*  da  u$t  t*u  Sovm 
Russia  art  wanted,  tea. 

Ath  yanr  friendt  ta  bny  the  baoUeU,  "Later  Lawt  »f 
Soviet  Kntet^'  and  "Marriage  Lowe  of  Saviet  Itmttiar. 
Price  of  each,  twenty-five  eentt,  fpttpaid. 
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Three  Days  at  Moscow 

By  PnanuE  Pascal 


Moscow,  March  31,  1920. 

TT  IS  Wednesday  today.  By  slmrRhing  rapidly 
the  way  I  have  spent  my  time  since  Saturday,  I 
should  like,  in  this  report  which  is  as  impersonal 
and  photographic  as  possible,  to  share  with  you 
my  great  happiness,  my  daily  revived  joy  at  living 
in  Moscow,  the  heflut  of  Soviet  Russia.  To  live — ' 
in  the  most  complete  sense  of  the  word — that  is 
at  bottom  the  most  correct  definition  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

The  capitalist  and  bourgeois  West  is  in  full  pro- 
cess of  decay — this  is  an  undeniable  fact;  the  news- 
papers themselves  admit  it  and  the  death-rattle  can 
be  heard  even  here.  A  Rumanian  journalist,  with- 
out any  political  ideas,  who  was  purdy  concerned 
with  his  profession,  tells  me  spontaneously  about 
the  scandalous  corruption  of  the  now  defunct  gov- 
ernments of  Petlura  and  Denikin,  the  vain,  absurd, 
and  ferocious  nationalism  of  Poland,  bled  white, 
devastated,  and  dying  of  the  effects  of  her  ambi- 
tions, and  the  unsung  ignominy  of  those  Froich 
officers  who  are  sickening  Warsaw  with  their  scan- 
dalous orgies  and  speculations. 

An  Austrian  physician  tells  us  of  the  pitiful 
agony  of  beautiful,  merry  Vienna,  which  now  cow- 
ers in  filth  and  dies  of  famine.  Comrades  coming 
from  abroad  are  complaining  that  everywhere  they 
have  found  nothing  but  ruins,  desolation,  irremedi- 
able boredom,  physical  and  moral  death.  And  here 
at  Moscow  I  behold  bubbling  life,  inexhaustible 
and  fruitful  creation,  the  birth  of  a  new  world,  the 
infallible  rise  of  young  and  rich  strength.  What 
are,  in  comparison,  the  discomforts  and  privations 
of  the  moment!  We  all  know  that  ours  is  the  right 
road.  Every  day  a  new  progress  rewards  our  ef- 
forts, every  day  our  ardor  is  redoubling  for  this 
very  reason,  and  our  joy,  which  is  not  noisy,  but 
profound,  is  expressed  on  our  faces. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  in  the  evraing,  I  had 
once  more  the  opportunity  of  feeling  the  same  sen- 
timent of  joy,  when  I  assisted  at  the  opening  of  the 
Ninth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party.  It  was 
in  the  Great  Theatre;  the  atmosphere  was  triumph- 
ant, the  hall  was  glittering,  the  crowd  was  immense, 
and  filled  the  theater  with  life.  And  what  a  crowd! 
There  were  no  bourgeois,  dull  and  blase,  but  work- 
ers instead,  coming  directly  from  the  workshops, 
with  a  serious  expression  on  their  faces,  energetic, 
thoughtful,  overflowing  with  will-power  and  intel- 
ligence, that  intelligen(»  which  does  not  benumb 
itself  with  abstractions,  but  impatiently  strives  to 
progress  and  to  action. 

Many  of  the  persons  present  took  notes  in  order 
to  study  afterward,  with  their  comrades,  the  ques- 
tions that  had  been  discussed.  In  a  word,  here  were 
the  people  of  Russia,  masters  and  creators  of  their 
own  destiny,  who  had  finally  become  of  age,  re- 
solved to  all  sacrifices,  to  all  efforts,  to  all  adiieve- 
ments,  resolved  to  erect,  at  any  price,  a  real,  tan- 


gible, unexceptionable  monument  to  the  glory  of 
socialism,  ready  to  accomplish  any  marvel  in  order 
to  raise  Russia  to  a  hitherto  unknown  level  of  pros- 
perity. And  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  what 
has  sustained  and  still  sustains  these  people  in 
their  immenHft  and  superhuman  struggle,  is  their 
conviction  that  they  are  workii^;  b<^  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  brethren  all  over  the  world. 

At  the  Great  Theater  of  Moscow  there  was  gath- 
ered the  directing  advance  guard  of  these  people, 
as  represented  by  their  ifelegates,  their  tried  leaders, 
the  Communists  who  had  come  from  the  old  prov- 
inces, and  later  on  from  Ukraine,  ^  Caucasus, 
from  Archangel,  and  Siberia.  For  the  first  time, 
after  many  months  of  separation,  the  great  family 
of  equals,  of  the  workers  of  Russia,  found  them- 
selves united  again. 

And  Lenin,  in  a  statement  of  this  victory,  inaugu- 
rates this  triumphal  evening.  The  Third  Interna- 
tional, through  its  President,  Zmoviev,  through  the 
Swede,  Grimlund,  and  the  Norwegian,  Friis,  are 
conveying  their  greetings  to  the  Russian  people — 
that  heroic  advance  guard  of  the  world  proletariat. 

The  assembly,  in  turn,  solemnly  greets  the  vic- 
tims of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  dead  of  the  Red  Army, 
the  innumerable  victims  of  their  gigantic  work.  But 
nobody  forgets  the  fact  that  the  joy  of  victory 
would  not  be  allowed  to  them,  if  die  military 
triumph  of  yesterday  would  not  he  the  condition 
of  8  peaceful  triumph  that  is  much  more  difficulty 
that  is  still  more  important  and  that  is  the  only 
one  that  is  really  substantial.  Rykov  tells  it,  Le- 
nin proclaims  it,  and  they  both  express  the  unani- 
mous thought  of  all  those  preset 

If  we  have  conquered  our  implacable  enemies, 
who  were  more  povrerf ul  than  we  vrere,  we  owe  it 
not  only  to  the  force  of  our  arms,  but  also  to  our 
ideal  that  gives  us  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
allies  in  the  opposite  camp.  If  we  have  won  peace, 
we  will  not  use  it  in  the  same  way  as  capitalists 
do,  in  order  to  enslave  and  rob  other  people,  but  in 
order  to  exploit,  to  enrich,  and  to  render  more 
fruitful  our  soil,  in  the  common  interest  of  the 
workers  of  die  world.  If,  bv  heroiun,  sacrifices, 
perseverance,  if  through  fearless  initiative,  joined 
with  a  firm  centralization,  if,  in  one  word,  through 
discipline,  we  have  been  successful  on  the  battle- 
field, then  the  same  method  will  have  to  guide  us 
on  the  economic  field. 

The  Red  Army  becomes  an  army  of  labor,  its 
compact  battalions  with  their  chiefs,  their  o^anic 
force,  their  habits  of  punctual  and  rapid  ocecution, 
are  clearing  the  foreste,  draining  the  cities,  opening 
new  roads,  cleaning  the  tracks,  exploiting  the  mines 
together  with  the  miners,  repairing  the  locomotives 
with  the  railroad  woikers,  sowing  the  fields  with  the 
peasants.  Their  special  unite  are  constructing 
nridges,  laying  out  new  lines,  and  building  facto- 
ries. The  skilled  workers  give  the  benefit  of  their 
abilities  to  the  factories  and  the  depots.  The  teach- 
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era  help  the  village  aoviets  in  educating  the  illi- 
terates. 

It  ia  ozganized  woric  that  will  acooinplish  this 
resnlt,  at  any  price  and  in  all  spheres  of  life.  At 
any  price,  at  any  price — this  is  me  expression  used 
repeatedly  by  Lenin;  it  appean  over  and  over  again 
as  a  leitmotiv  in  his  speedi;  it  is — everybody  feels 
it — the  watchword  of  these  thousands  of  workers. 
It  reflects  the  will  not  only  of  Lenin,  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  the  Soviets,  of  the  Commnnist  Party,  but 
also  of  millions  and  millions  of  organized  worlnrs. 
Ccnoe  what  may,  the  economic  crisis  will  be  over- 
come at  any  price;  it  will  be  overcome  by  Com- 
munism,  and  Russia  will  for  the  first  time  enter 
a  period  of  a  never-heard-of  prosperity.  Come 
what  may — all  means  will  be  good  for  attaining 
this  end. 

The  Russian  proletariat  is  great  and  strong,  and 
timidity  u  unknown  to  it.  It  knows  its  aim,  and 
in  order  to  attain  it,  it  employs  all  the  appropriate 
instruments.  What  does  it  have  to  fear  from  for- 
eign capitalists?  In  order  to  accelerate  the  im- 
provement of  its  territory,  it  offers  them  conces- 
sions, mines,  forests,  constructions  of  railroads  and 
waterways,  electrical  installations,  commercial  ex- 
changes. It  is  ready  to  satisfy  their  reasonable  de- 
mands provided  the  working  classes  will  in  die 
end  benefit  thereby. 

What  does  it  have  to  fear  from  the  oigineers, 
the  managers,  the  business-men,  coming  from  the 
bourgeoisie,  when  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  owner 
of  the  political  power,  of  the  soil  and  of  industry? 

In  order  to  benefit  from  their  knowledge  and 
the  experience  of  the  past,  it  invites  them  to  direct 
its  factories,  its  schools,  its  railroads,  its  armies. 
Provided  their  services  will  be  loyal  and  profit- 
able, the  Russian  proletariat  assures  them  the  most 
advantageous  living  conditions,  will  consider  them 
as  comrades  at  work,  as  guides  from  whom  it  has 
to  leam. 

Far  from  suffering  from  this,  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  is  on  the  contrary  nearing  its  crown- 
ing triumph  because  its  final  aim  is  the  bringing 
together,  the  fusion  of  the  classes. 

I  did  not  get  these  ideas  exclusively  from  Lenin's 
speech  the  Ninth  Congress.  They  are  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  the  political  or  Trades  Union 
congresses  that  follow  one  after  the  other,  the  opin- 
ion of  all  the  workera  of  Moscow  and  the  provinces; 
they  represent  die  firm  will  of  the  whole  of  work- 
ing Russia.  They  are  already  in  the  way  of  prac- 
tical accomplishznent. 

One  of  our  Communist  comrades,  a  French  engi- 
neer, returned  yesterday  from  the  great  industrial 
center  Sormovo,  ten  versts  from  Nizhni-Novgorod. 
At  present  25,000  workers  qre  assembled  there, 
comprising  a  division  of  the  Labor  Army.  The 
workers  have  themselves  adopted  the  ten  and 
twelve-hour  day.  They  are  accordingly  paid,  fed, 
and  provided  with  lodgings.  The  factory  is  sup- 
plied with  fuel  and  witib  metals  for  many  months. 
The  neighboring  forests  and  a  peat-bt^  are  ex- 
ploited by  it. 

A  new  electrical  station  is  in  the  course  of  con- 


struction which  will  also  auppjj  the  neighboring 
places  with  power  and  light.  Ine  direction  ia  afr 
sumed  by  a  collegium  of  four  workers  which  never 
fails  to  Caavoho  oonferences  of  engineera  and  de> 
partment  heads,  whenever  a  serious  question  arises. 
Work  was  never  impeded  by  any  disagreement 
And  it  is  going  on  without  intermission. 

New  locomotives  are  being  delivered  to  the  rail- 
roads; broken  down  engines  of  many  sections  are 
being  repaired  there,  as  well  as  the  boats  of  the 
Volga  fleet;  a  dbort  time  ago,  when  Poland  per- 
sisted in  her  aggressive  attitude,  cannons,  armored 
trains  and  tanks  were  still  produced  there. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  progress  has 
become  enormous  and  striking.  Here  again  it  is 
life  itself.  Our  comrade  who  was  talking  with  the 
engineera  heard  from  their  own  mouths  an  ex- 
pression of  admiration  for  the  work  of  the  Sovi^ 
and  the  Communists.  Thanselves  carried  away  by 
the  wave  of  work,  they  are  filled  with  a  new  zeal 
— perhaps  not  yet  with  love  for  the  proletarian 
Revolution — but  at  least  for  the  Russian  Father- 
land. Hie  delegates  at  the  congress  pointed  out 
that  the  same  is  the  case  in  other  factories. 

We  are  facing  here  a  phenomoion  that  is  ana- 
logous to  the  one  which  was  observed  in  the  Red 
Army;  the  Russian  patriotism  of  Hbe  liberal  and 
bourgeois  classes,  put  at  the  service  of  the  power 
of  the  Soviets,  incarnating  the  whole  country,  and 
accepted  and  utilized  by  the  latter  in  the  interest 
of  the  international  proletariat. 

Let  ns  again  change  the  scene.  Let  us  go  from 
Moscow  and  Nizhni-Novgorod  to  Astrakhan.  In 
the  course  of  the  three  days  whidi  I  have  mentioned, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  again  a  Russian  com- 
rade coming  from  those  parts.  He  is  a  worker,  a 
native  of  the  province  of  Tambov,  who  under  the 
Tsar  had  experienced  all  the  hardships  of  capital- 
ist and  governmental  oppression.  He  had  acquired 
his  education — and  a  very  good  one  at  that — ex- 
clusively by  his  own  efforts.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion he  became  a  member  of  the  factory  committee 
at  Odessa,  where  he  educated  his  fellow  workers; 
later  he  became  a  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  city.  While  remaining  a  worker,  he  takes 
part  in  the  government  of  the  country.  An  old 
Communist  himself,  he  is  every  inch  a  man — the 
man  of  muscles,  the  man  of  brains  and  the  man 
of  action  as  he  is  dreamed  by  Communism.  'Be 
ia  returning  from  a  mission  that  was  concerned 
with  the  supplying  of  the  r^on  of  Astrakhan  and 
the  Steppes. 

In  that  region  even  the  bourgeois  population  is 
very  well  disposed  toward  the  Soviet  regime,  and 
is  energetically  clamoring  for  a  complete  liberation 
of  the  Caspian.  The  "Whites"  never  entered  that 
city,  but  they  menaced  it  from  so  near  Uiat  they 
made  themselves  thoroughly  hated. 

The  picture  is  still  more  striking,  if  we  consider 
the  native  population.  The  Kirghiz^,  only  a  short 
time  ago  oppressed,  robbed,  despised,  humiliated 
by  the  all-powerful  officials,  have  now  their  own 
Soviets,  and  are  eagerly  using  the  opportunities  for 
progress  and  education  offered  them  very  liberally. 
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Communism  is  their  savior — they  join  it  in  masses. 
Here  again  it  is  life  itself. 

Let  us  again  change  the  place  and  theater  of 
action.  While  the  proletariat,  those  millions  of 
former  pariahs,  are  learning,  working,  organi2ing, 
repairing  the  ruins  left  by  capitalism,  in  order  to 
build  up,  by  degrees,  a  Commimist  society,  there 
are  also  quiet  sanctuaries,  comfortable  palaces, 
where  scholars,  surrounded  by  the  care  of  the 
Workers*  and  Peasants'  Covemment,  are  concerned 
with  their  disinterested  investigations. 

Last  Monday,  in  the  company  of  Professor  La- 
zarev,  I  visited  the  Physical  Institute  of  Moscow. 
I  saw  the  laboratories,  the  instruments,  the  library, 
the  young  scholars  who  are  working  there.  Here 
again  it  is  life  imder  another  aspect.  The  discov- 
eries t£at  are  made  here  are  of  interest  for  die 
higher  spheres  of  scioice,  X^raya,  N-iwrs,  magnet- 
ism, the  Theory  of  Ions,  atomism,  etc.  Iney  refer  to 
those  border-Eones  whidi  are  still  very  insufficiently 
explored  and  form  a  connecting  link  between  sev- 
eral branches  of  science,  as  for  instance  between 
physics  and  chemistry  or  biology.  And  yet  the 
Physical  Institute,  which  is  but  a  part  of  the  Scim* 
tific  Institute  of  Moscow,  has  the  full  support  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy,  and  of 


the  Commissariat  of  Public  Health.  From  these 
institutions  it  gets  the  needed  instruments  and  the 
credits,  amounting  to  tens  of  millions  of  rubles. 
About  150  scholars  inhabit  this  Prytaneum. 

What  could  be  less  proletarian  from  the  bour- 
geois point  of  view?  But  the  Soviet  power  knows 
that  science  is  at  the  same  time  the  guide  and 
the  assistant  of  labor,  and  with  this  aim  in  view 
it  multiplies  the  scientific  centers.  It  encourages 
not  only  public  education  in  all  its  forms  but  also 
science  in  the  narrower  meaning  of  the  word. 

An  agronomic  observatory  is  now  being  con- 
structed at  Nizhni-Novgorod.  At  present  there  are 
going  on  experiments  in  wireless  telephony  for 
long  distances.  An  expedition  of  mathematicians, 
physicists  and  geologists  is  studying  the  magnetic 
anomalies  of  Kursk. 

1  could  still  quote  a  great  number  of  similar 
cases  and  shall  nave  still  to  write  again  about  the 
Scioitific  Institute  of  Moscow.  But  from  my  visit 
I,  once  more,  carried  away  the  impression  that  here, 
as  everywhere  in  the  Communist  Republic,  there  is 
life — ^not  a  Life  of  stagnation,  but  a  life  of  activ- 
ity, of  fruitful  creation  that  is  organized  in  the 
interest  of  a  working  humanitv.  And  here  you 
have  a  true  definition  of  Soviet  itussia. 


"News"  from  Russia 


IN  SPITE  of  industrial  and  commercial  slack- 
ness, at  least  one  branch  of  human  endeavor 
seems  not  to  have  suffered  much,  but  continues  to 
flourish  as  before.  It  is  the  American  and  Euro- 
pean industry  of  "news"  from  Russia.  We  rarely 
have  time  to  read,  much  less  to  refute,  all  the 
humorous  stories  coming  from  the  factories  in  Hel- 
singfors,  Copenhagen,  Constantinople,  and  Paris; 
but  last  wedc's  crop  was  so  remarkable,  so  varie- 
gated, so — Munchausenesque,  that  we  should  com- 
mit a  sin  of  omission  in  depriving  our  readers  of 
a  concise  account  of  this  journalistic  smoke-screen. 

There  was  a  short  time  ago  a  report  that  Gorky, 
having  quarrelled  with  Lenin  over  the  "persecu* 
tion*'  of  Russian  scholars,  was  finally  banished  from 
his  afflicted  country  and  had  to  seek  refuge  in 
one  of  the  democratic  countries  of  Europe.  The 
whole  civilized  world  was  impatiently  waiting  for 
his  "revelations'',  which  would  certainly  have  de- 
stroyed what  little  moral  credit  the  newspapers  had 
left  to  the  Kremlin  **tyranny".  But  again  it  was 
perfidious  Albion  that  greatly  disappointed  all  lov- 
ers of  liberty.  Instead  of  receiving  him  with  open 
arms  and  enabling  him  to  join  the  venerable  crowd 
of  the  Bertrand  Russells,  the  Arthur  Joneses  e 
tutti  quanti — England  simply  refused  to  visa  his 
passport.  And  so  Gorky  had  to  keep  silence.  It 
was  really  a  pity  .  .  . 

But  although  Gorky  remained  silent,  another 
great  man  did  not,  and  was  hailed  by  the  press  of 
both  hemispheres.  It  is  true,  he  was  not  as  famous 
as  the  author  of  **lhe  Lower  Depths" — he  was  only 
a  Mr.  Schwartz  from  San  Francisco,  the  credibility 
of  whose  gruesome  stories  was  supposed  to  be  con-of 


firmed  by  the  fact  that  that  gentleman  had  once 
been  a  member  of  the  American  Socialist  Party. 
But  that  assertion  was  promptly  denied  by  the 
New  York  Call,  and  a  few  days  later  came  a  stete- 
ment  of  a  contributor  of  the  New  Yorker  Volks 
Zeitung,  revealing  this  imveil^  of  Russian  horrors 
as  an  agent  of  a  government  far  from  friendly  to 
Soviet  Russia. 

Then  came  a  report  from  Copenhagen,  according 
to  which  Lenin  intends  to  spend  this  summer  in 
Finland;  we  must  complement  this  interesting  bit  of 
news  with  the  revelation  that  simultaneously  with 
this  decision  of  Lenin,  the  Third  International  is 
alleged  to  have  ordered  Bela  Kun  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  Hungary  and  Radek  to  spend  his  vacation 
as  a  guest  of  Mr.  Pilsudski. 

Perhaps  this  sudden  decision  of  Lenin  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  sensational  news  coming  from 
Berlin,  according  to  which  the  venerable  Eduard 
Bernstein,  originator  of  Socialist  **Revuioni8m**t 
has  confirmed  the  famous  revelations  of  Edgar  Sis- 
son,  Creel  and  General  Hoffmann.  If  Lenin  is 
thus  finally  exposed  as  having  taken  German  gold, 
he  must  also  know  that,  owing  to  the  breakdown 
of  the  Russian  transport,  the  news  will  not  reach 
the  Russian  people  before  summer,  and  has  pro- 
bably decided  to  wait  a  few  months  before  fleeii^ 
from  the  rage  of  the  comrades  with  whom  he  failed 
to  share  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for  which  he  is 
said  to  have  sold  the  Russian  people. 

It  seems  that  even  for  a  time — crushed  by  the 
cumbrous  weight  of  these  revelations — Lenin  was 
expected  to  commit  suicide,  for  the  papers  were  full 
reports  of  his  mysterious  death  wbich — after  he  ' 
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had  vainlj  resorted  to  this  alias — was  to  strdw  him 
under  the  assumed  name  of  KarpofiF. 

However,  the  news  of  Lenin's  death  turned  out 
to  be  a  little  racaggerated,  but  something  very  seri- 
ous most  have  happened  in  the  capital  of  tlie  Red 
Tsar,  for  Mr.  Allmt  Boni  informs  us  in  the  Globe 
that  Lenin  **hold8  no  official  position  in  the  Rus- 
sian GoTemment**,  deriving  all  his  power  exclu- 
sively from  the  fact  that  he  is  President  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Russian  Commimist  Party. 
This  is  certainly  very  interesting  news  and  still  more 
intnesting  is  the  headline  of  Mr.  Boni*s  (x>rrespon- 
dence,  declaring  that  **Lenin*8  Absolutism  ws 
Revolution  by  Russians."  At  last  we  understand 
wliy  there  has  as  yet  been  no  revolntion  against  the 
Soviet  system.   It  is  verboten  by  Lenin  .  .  . 

Some  enterprising  nevrspaper  man  may  some  day 
point  out  that  in  r«dity  Uie  Postmaster-General  of 
the  United  States  is  an  official  without  any  author- 
ity or  power,  as  his  office^  lilu  that  of  die  oUwr 
Cabinet  membera,  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Ameri- 
can Constituti<Hi.  Not  ^ssimilar  is  the  contention 
that  the  office  of  ^President  of  the  Council  of  Peo- 
ple's Commissars  in  Soviet  Russia  is  not  a  recog- 
nized executive  branch  of  the  Russian  State. 


It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Dcm  Marquia,  of  the  £vefung 
Sun,  long  ago  discontinued  tne  publication  ox 
his  remarkable  series  about  Hermione  and  her  lit- 
tle group  of  serious  thinkers.  He  would  have  found 
much  inspiration  in  the  contribution  of  a  young 
lady  (we  are  not  so  cruel  as  to  mention  her  name) 
who  in  the  "New  York  Times  Book  Review  and 
Magazine**  of  January  23,  1921,  gave  her  impres- 
sions of  Soviet  Azerbaijan.  Azerbaijan  is  economi 
cally  the  most  important  of  the  three  Caucasian 
republics,  its  great  national  asset  being  the  rich 
oil  wells  of  Baku;  no  wonder  therefore  thfU,  after 
Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  England  should  want  to 
add  to  her  '^Vhite  Man's  Burden"  this  Tartar  Re- 
public also.  But  the  workers  of  Baku  did  not  ap- 
preciate diis  tender  solicitude  at  all,  and,  dfter  driv- 
ing off  their  corrupt  government,  proclaimed  a 
Soviet  republic  and  established  a  close  union  with 
Russia.  According  to  our  Hermione,  this  is  how 
this  revolution  was  effected:  "When  Azerbaijan 
was  off  her  guard,  they  (the  Rusnan  Bolsheviid) 
came  down  and  took  her  wilb  an  armored  train  and 
a  handful  of  soldim."  Isn't  it  admirable:  A  re- 
public of  five  million  Tartars,  reputed  in  all  die 
school-books  as  dreadful  and  savage  fighters — taken 
by  one  armored  train  and  a  handful  of  soldiers! 
Let  us  suppose  the  Soviet  Government  has  at  its 
disposal  one  hundred  armored  trains;  a  little  arith- 
metic should  enable  it  to  conquer  all  of  Europe — 
as  well  as  Africa  and  Asia  .  .  . 

Anadous  to  know  bow  this  misfortune  could  befall 
Azerbaijan,  Hermitme  tried  to  get  information  from 
a  Bolshevik  colonel.  His  answer  was:  *'I  can't 
tell  you.  I  have  only  been  a  Bolshevik  for  about 
four  weeks.  I  fought  faithfully  when  I  was  in 
Denikin's  army  and  after  I  was  taken  prisoner  and 
told  by  the  Reds  that  I  was  now  a  Bolshevik,  I 
foi%;fat  faithfully  for  the  new  r^ime.*'   You  see 


what  an  idyllic  tea-party  affair  civil  war  in  Russia 
is.  A  Denikin  officer  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Reds 
and  on  the  spot  he  is  made  a  colonel  in  tbeir  own 
army.  Denudn  and  Wrangel,  we  may  presume, 
proceeded  alra^  the  same  linies. 

Hie  villain  of  the  whole  affair  is  of  course  a 
Jewish  Commissar,  about  whom  "it  was  said  that 
his  rooms  were  riciily  furnished  with  requisitioned 
furniture." 


London  tel^ams  are  bringing  r^orts  of  numer- 
ous mutinies  of  Soviet  troops  along  the  Latvian, 

Esthonian  and  Finnish  borders.  The  same  tele- 
grams  r^ort  also  **that  a  number  of  secret  organi- 
zations are  systematically  preparing  for  a  new  re- 
bellion in  Finland,  ividi  the  object  of  enabling  the 
proletariat  to  assume  power  with  the  help  of  troops 
of  Russia.**  They  are  evidently  rdiearsing  mutinies 
in  Soviet  Rnsua,  to  be  piwared  for  the  forthcom- 
ing performance  announced  to  take  place  in  Fin- 
land.   

An  editorial  of  the  London  Tory  daily.  The 
Morning  Post,  attacks  the  impending  conclusion  of 
a  Britid^-Russian  trade  agreement.  The  newspaper 
asks  what  Great  Britain's  position  would  be,  if 
"loyal  Russians  should  come  into  their  own  again." 
"Loyal  Russians",  it  should  be  rranembered,  live 
outside  of  Russia,  as  pensioners  of  governments 
fighting  against  Russia,  and  refuse  to  return  to 
their  country  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  recon- 
^ruction. 


A  report  from  Paris  has  it  that  Alexander  Keren- 
sky  has  established  in  Paris  a  permanoit  organiza- 
tion to  oppose  the  Soviet  Government  in  Russia. 
One  of  the  objects  of  this  oiganization,  it  is  an- 
nounced, "is  to  obtain  the  funds  which  the  Allied 
Government  owed  to  the  Tsarist  regime  in  Russia! 
This,  indeed,  is  regarded  as  the  principal  object." 
We  may  say  the  great  Alexander's  chances  of  over- 
throwing the  So^et  r^ime  are  no  larger  or  better 
than  his  cjiances  of  getting  those  funds. 

LONDON  "TIMES'*  AT  WORK 

TWESTE,  January  8,  1921. —  The  Idea  Nazionale 
recently  reproduced  a  report  of  The  Times  (Lon- 
don), according  to  which  the  Italian  ship  "Baron 
Rock"  had  returned  to  Constantinople  from  Sebas- 
topol  because  the  sailors  who  were  touched  by  the 
rows  of  dead  men  hanging  in  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city,  had  forced  me  captain  to  quit  the  place. 
Two  refugees  whom  they  had  brought  away  with 
them  stated  that  the  Bolshevists  had  hanged  8,000 
people  on  the  trees  and  telegraph  poles  of  the  city. 
II  Lavoratore  della  Sera  intervewied  the  officials  of 
the  Lloyd  Triestino  and  were  informed  that  since 
the  war  none  of  their  ships  had  been  in  Sdwstopol. 
A  r«>resaitative  of  the  Lavoratore  theo  went  on 
board  the  "Baron  Rock"  which  had  recently  re- 
turned from  Constantinople  and  was  lying  at  an- 
chor in  the  harbor  of  Trieste.  Upon  reading  the 
above-mentioned  telegram  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  ship  broke  into  Homeric  laughter. 

(Perhaps  The  Times  will  now  justify  its  story.) 
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CHARLES    RECHT    APPOINTED  AT- 
TORNEY BY  MR.  MARTENS 

Prior  to  his  departure  from  the  United  States, 
Mr.  L.  A.  Martens  appointed  Mr.  Charles  Recht, 
Attomey-at-Law,  110  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
City,  as  his  personal  attorney  in  his  absence.  Mr. 
Martens  also  authorized  Mr.  Recht,  in  event  of  in- 
structions from  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, to  act  as  attorney  on  behalf  of  the  Russian 
Socialist  Fedraal  Soviet  Republia  Included  in 
Mr.  Recht's  instructions  is  the  authorization  to  act 
as  attorney  on  behalf  of  such  indigent  and  merito- 
rious Russians  as  may  apply  to  him  for  l^al  aid. 

Mr.  Martens*  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Redit 
reads  as  follows: 

RUSSIAN  SOaAUST  FEDERAL  SOVIET  REPUBUC 
Bureau  of  the  Representative  in  the 
United  States  of  America 

Jonnarr  18,  1921. 

"Ourin  Recht,  £«i., 
110  Weat  4(Hh  Street, 
New  York  Gty.** 
"Dear  Comrade  Recht: 

"In  view  of  my  departure,  I  am  deairouB  of  making  some 
Birangementfl  and  leaving  certain  instructions  that  should 
be  carried  out  by  you  during  my  absence  or  until  other 
instructions  have  been  received  by  you  from  the  Commia- 
■ariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

"Ist.  You  are  instructed  to  act  as  my  personal  attorney 
and  to  transact  fw  me  all  such  bnainesB  aa  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

'*2Bd.  Yoa  are  authorised,  In  the  event  that  it  should 
become  necessary  and  yon  should  be  so  instructed  by  the 
0>mmissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Moscow,  to  accept  serv- 
ice of  papers,  and  otherwise  to  act  as  the  attorney  repre- 
senting the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic. 

"Srd.  You  are  authorized  to  act  on  behalf  of  and  to  rep- 
resent all  such  cases  of  indigent  and  meritorious  Russians 
as  may  apply  to  you  for  relief,  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions which  yon  will  receive. 

"For  all  tlwse  purposes,  Irt  this  be  your  auBBcient  author- 
ization. 

(Signed)     L.  Mabtbns, 
Rgpresentathe  m  the  Vnited  States  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Somet  RepMie.*' 


GREETINGS  FROM  MID-OCEAN 

The  following  wireless  message  was  delivered  at 
the  business  office  of  Soviet  Russia  on  Wednesday, 
January  26: 

SJi.  STOCKHOLM 

Soviet  Russia: 

All  tvell  and  happy.  tFeaiher  Beautiful.  Hear- 
tiest greetings  and  thanks  to  all  comrades  and 
friends. 

(Signed)  Martens. 


CONGRESS  OF  METALLURGISTS 

The  Scientific  Technical  Section  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Public  Economy  called  a  congress  of 
metallurgists,  which  was  attended  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  noted  scientists  and  practicing  engineers. 
About  100  reports  were  read  at  the  Congress.  One 
professor  made  a  report  of  his  scientific  work  be- 
fore and  during  the  war,  which  showed  that  seioi- 
tific  work  has  not  been  disturbed  by  the  roar  of 
the  cannon. 


A  noted  practicing  engineer,  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  preparing  different  kinds  of  steel  for  shells, 
juresented  before  the  Congress  many  drawings, 
schemes,  and  figures  on  the  dectrificaticm  of  Rus- 
sia. Different  projects  and  counter  projects  were 
considered  for  the  utilization  of  the  Ural,  of  the 
Donets,  and  Kushnetzk  basins.  A  fine  spirit  pre- 
vailed among  the  members  of  the  Congress.  "Hiey 
were  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  task  before 
them — the  regeneration  of  one  of  the  most  respon- 
sible and  most  significant  branches  of  our  indus^. 
They  know  how  much  the  Russian  metallu^iista 
have  accomplished  in  Uie  past  in  the  fidd  of  pro- 
curing steel  and  copper,  and  they  are  willing  to 
take  up  the  great  task  vAddi  is  put  before  them. 

ENGLAND  DENIES  SEIZURE  OF 
"ANCONA" 

Moscow,  January  6,  1921. — ^Last  November 
British  ^ips  seized  an  Italian  ship  which  was  car- 
rying merchandise  to  Novorossiak  and  took  it  to 
Batiun.  When  it  attempted  to  escape,  it  was  pur- 
sued and  brought  back.  These  facts  were  denied  by 
the  English  Government.  But  the  investigations  un- 
dertaken by  our  representatives  have  established 
that  our  statement  was  correct  and  the  denial  of 
the  English  Government  false. 


Marriage  Laws 
o/ Soviet  Russia 


This  85  page  booklet  gives  the  complete 
text  of  the  first  code  of  laws  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic  dealing  with: 

1.  Civil  Status  and  Domestic  Relations. 

2.  Marruge  and  DivoacE. 

3.  Family  Rights^  Personal  and  Propertt 

Rights. 

4.  Guardianship,  etc 

This  is  the  only  complete  oflkial  statement 
of  the  Sovi^  Government  laws  regarding  mar- 
riage, divorce,  etc.,  published  in  America. 
Copies  of  this  booklet  will  be  sent  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  price,  25  cents.  Address 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
110  W.  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Education  at  Moscow 

[Soviet  Russu  has  frequently  printed  material  on  educational  and  welfare  matters  in  Soviet 
Russia.  We  are  able  this  week  to  present  to  our  readers  two  short  artides  from  the  pen  of  W.  Me- 
Laiae,  an  English  Communist  who  visited  Russia  last  summer.  As  a  third  piece,  to  accompany  Mr. 
McLaine*s  articles,  we  have  added  an  outline  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Worker^  Vniva-sity, 
whidi  will  be  of  interest  to  Aase  readers  who  wish  to  know  about  higher  education  in  Russia,] 


The  Karl  Marx  University,  Moscow 

By  W.  McLaine 

'T^HIS  university  was  a  large  school  of  some  kind 
^  or  another  in  tbe  old  days,  and  is  now  the  home 
of  a  part  of  the  **Lahor  Faculty"  of  the  Moscow 
University.  The  names  of  the  Moscow  streets  were 
always  so  confusiiw  to  me  that  I  cannot  give  its 
exact  location,  but  Utat  is  not  an  important  matter. 

Hie  "Labor  Faculty'*  is  a  new  department  of 
the  higher  educational  work,  based  upon  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  quite  a  new  kind  of  material 
is  being  handled  by  uie  teachers,  new  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  new  in  the  personnel  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

It  is  necessary  that  many  party  men  and  women 
diall  now  be  trained  for  administrative  parts  of  all 
kinds — men  and  women  who  have  not  had  the  pre- 
liminary general  training  necessary  for  a  university 
education,  and  for  these,  a  special  preparatory 
course  has  been  arranged. 

Hie  cnrriculum  has  been  divided  into  two  parts 
— the  economic  and  the  technical.  In  the  first 
named  section,  students  are  truned  in  price  fixing, 
management  of  factories,  administration,  and  organ- 
ization. The  persons  eligible  for  admission  to  this 
training  are  factory  and  office  workers,  who  must 
be  recommended  by  the  factory  or  office  committee. 
They  continue  at  work,  and  attend  in  the  evenings. 
Some  additional  food  is  provided  for  them  because 
of  the  extra  worit  occasioned  by  their  studies.  In 
the  tedmical  section  are  studiei  in  chemistry,  food 
analysis,  dynamics,  eta. 


Each  department — the  technical  and  the  economic 
— ^has  its  special  and  general  courses;  and  the  in- 
struction given,  enables  students  to  prepare  and 
qualify  for  higher  and  research  work. 

The  pr^aratory  course  is  for  two  terms,  die  tech- 
nical two,  and  the  economic  four. 

At  the  wish  of  the  trade  unions,  special  courses 
are  arranged;  thus,  the  metal  unions  have  asked  for 
a  course  in  "standardizatiai  of  labor"  and  in  **sta* 
tistical  methods*',  the  food  workers  for  instruction 
in  preserving  eggs,  and  the  railway  workers  a  spe- 
cial course  in  railway  organization. 

The  management  of  the  collie  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  twenty-nine  students,  and  twenty- 
nine  tutors,  who  are  all  elected,  and  this  committee 
in  turn  elects  a  presidium  of  three  to  carry  on  the 
work. 

There  are  labor  faculties  similar  to  this,  but  the 
others  differ  from  this,  in  that  it  is  nearer  to  the 
trade  unions.  Nominations  for  studentships  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  unions  and  the  factory  commit- 
tees, but  the  others,  which-  are  mainly  concerned 
widi  state  administration,  have  their  studraits  nomi- 
nated by  the  state  and  the  party.  In  these  latter 
schools,  there  are  special  courses  in  foreign  affairs, 
home  affairs,  war  problems,  etc.,  and  nominatioiu 
are  accepted  from  the  army. 

Hie  Moscow  Univonity  has  its  labor  faculty  to 
which  all  may  ent»,  no  nominotifms  being  requked. 
A  preparatory  course  is  necessary  there  also,  and 
before  students  are  admitted  to  the  courses  proper, 
they  must  pass  an  examination  rather  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Bri- 
tish Universities. 
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On  the  occasion  of  our  visit,  we  inspected  the 
various  class  and  lecture  rooms,  and  althoagh  it 
was  practically  the  end  of  June,  and  therefore  not 
exactly  the  busy  time  for  schools,  there  were  soireral 
classes  working.  The  average  attendance  was  60 
per  cent  of  mo  students  on  the  roll,  and  at  the 
university  proper,  the  average  was  about  85  per 
cent. 

In  our  conversations  with  the  professors,  we  were 
told  that  the  students  were  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  those  they  taught  in  pre-war  days.  They  were 
younger  and  more  adaptable,  attentive  and  desirous 
of  learning,  though  of  course  they  had  not  behind 
them  the  educational  grounding  common  to  the  old 
type  of  student. 

In  the  classroom  occupied  by  the  class  taking 
Trade  Union  Statistics,  were  young  men  and  women 
all  sent  by  their  trade  unions,  and  all  mgaged  in 
the  metal  industry.  The  attendance  in  this  class  is 
100  per  cent.  Aji  analysis  of  the  previous  educa- 
tion of  its  members  showed  that  37  had  had  an 
elementary  schooling;  15  secondary;  5  at  church 
schools;  3,  trade  classes;  3,  home  education;  2, 
technical  training;  1,  commercial  classes;  1,  high 
school,  and  1,  not  known.  AH  the  students  in  this 
class  are  full-time  students,  and  are  maintained 
and  paid  an  allowance. 

In  a  preparatory  class,  we  found  116  factory 
workers  and  37  office  workers,  receiving  instruction 
to  fit  them  for  the  advanced  studies.  Subsequently 
we  spent  an  hour  or  so  in  one  of  the  lecture  rooms, 
and  saw  a  number  of  lantern  slides  being  shown 
on  the  screen  descriptive  of  up-to-date  methods  of 
preparing  and  using  peat  fuel.  Here  again  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge,  in  reply  to  our  questions,  ex- 
pressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  eagerness  of  the  stu- 
dents to  learn,  and  declared  that  this,  together  with 
their  attractiveness,  compensated  for  the  lower  edu- 
cational standard  whra  compared  with  the  pupils 
he  had  previously  taught. 


A  Visit  to  a  School  Near  Moscow 
June  28,  1920 
By  W.  McLaine 

The  school  was  at  one  time  a  training  center  for 
cadets  for  the  army.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  pleasant 
country  dutrict  in  the  midst  of  a  formiz^  area. 
There  are  a  number  of  buildings  that  serve  as  dor^ 
mitories,  dining  rooms,  schoolrooms,  etc.  The  chil- 
dren attend  the  Elizabeth  Institute  in  Moscow  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  live  at  this  school  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  There  are  nine  pavi- 
lions that  serve  as  dormitories,  dioing-rooms, 
schoolrooms,  etc.,  and  a  teacher  is  in  charge  o£ 
each.  Whai  m  vuited  the  place,  there  were  about 
200  childnn  in  residence. 

Much  of  die  work  done  is  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter. The  children  work  in  the  fields,  growing  po- 
tatoes and  vegetables  generally.  They  have  allot- 
ments, and  are  personally  responsible  for  them.  A 
number  of  goats  and  rabbits  are  kqpt,  and  these 
are  attmdedto  by  the  children  also.   Parties  go 


out  into  the  fields  and  woods,  and  collect  speci- 
mens which  are  brought  back  and  examined  and 
discussed  in  die  evenings.  Pncticd  surveying  is 
learned  by  actual  work  at  measuring  up  the  field 
surrounding  the  sdiool  and  the  pr^aration  of  plans 
of  the  places  thus  surveyed. 

A  theater  has  been  fitted  up,  and  the  scholars 
take  part  in  the  performances.  Just  before  our 
visit,  some  of  the  older  girls  had  rehearsed  a  play, 
and  had  prepared  the  scenery  and  costumes,  with- 
out anything  being  known  of  it  until  it  was  an- 
noimced  to  be  performed. 

Drawing,  sewing,  fitting,  German,  literature,  gym- 
nastics, and  singing  all  find  a  place  in  the  curri- 
culum. Plays  are  discussed  and  read,  and  the 
games  are  organized.  For  their  Swedish  drill  they 
lack  apparatus  because  of  the  blockade.  The  visi- 
tors had  the  opportimity  of  visiting  the  various 
parts  of  the  school.  The  buildings  were  very  dean, 
and  die  dormitories  appeared  to  be  in  a  good  and 
tidy  state.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  ^e  girls* 
dormitories  were  gaily  decorated  with  bunches  of 
wild  flowers,  and  on  the  little  lockers  at  the  head 
of  the  beds,  were  arranged  picture  postcards  and 
other  humble  treasures.  The  boys*  rooms,  by  hu- 
morous contrast,  were  examples  of  Spartan  sim- 
plicity; there  were  no  flowers,  no  decorative  odds 
and  ends — nothing  but  perhaps  a  few  bodes. 

We  lunched  with  the  children  on  excellent  soup 
and  a  dish  of  kasha, — a  kind  of  meal  paste  that  the 
writer  found  quite  appetizing.  At  lunch  we  had  an 
opportimity  of  seeing  all  the  children  together. 
We  were  all  assembled  in  an  open  air  pavilion  widi 
sides.  The  children  were  of  all  ages, — from  about 
four  to  seventeoi.  They  all  looked  exceedingly 
healthy  and  very  happy,  and  in  our  conversations 
with  diem  we  found  diem  very  grateful  for  the 
great  change  that  had  come  in  their  lives.  Tfaey 
asked  us  if  our  own  town  diildren  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  taken  out  into  the  country  for  the 
summer  months,  and  when  we  thought  of  our  dty 
boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  dusty  Greets  we  were 
made  painfully  aware  of  the  diSereaoe. 

In  our  talks  with  the  children  we  were  much  im- 
pressed with  their  frank  manner  and  sturdy  bear- 
ing. The  immediate  responses  to  our  queries,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  were  givrai,  were  evidences 
of  a  training  quite  diff'erent  to  the  usual  kind. 
There  was  no  simpering  shyness,  and  yet  there  was 
no  over-boldness.  Some  could  speak  German  and 
French  well  enou^  to  converse  with  those  of  our 
party  who  were  familiar  with  these  languages. 

Hie  teachers  told  us  that  the  sexes  mixed  quite 
freely,  and  for  the  older  ones  there  were  sex  talks. 
Although  it  was  a  mixed  school,  there  had  been  no 
sex  troubles  of  any  kind. 

After  lunch  the  children  escorted  iu  around  the 
fields  and  allotments,  and  were  immensely  proud 
of  their  work.  They  brought  out  the  white  goats 
— clean  and  sleek — for  our  inspection,  and  took  us 
to  see  the  rabbit  house.  This  was  of  special  inter- 
est. When  the  school  was  a  training  place  for  the 
young  cadets,  it  was  used  as  a  kind  of  prison  fer 
refractory  youths.   There  was  a  central  passage. 
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and  on  eadi  aide  of  it,  tiny  wooden  oelk  that  mmt 
have  been  positively  stifling  in  the  hot  snmmer 
weather.  Now,  the  cells  house  a  good  collection 
of  pet  bunnies!  On  one  of  the  cell  walls  was  an 
inscription  evidently  written  by  a  one-time  sufferer, 
**The  stars  will  fall,  &e  heareaa  will  open  b^ore 
justice  will  be  done  to  a  poor  cadet,**  and  on  an- 
other, <Hie  diat  made  reference  to  r^rets  for  hav- 
ing illicitly  used  tobacco. 

Some  of  the  children  were  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  old  middle  class,  and  in  some  cases  their 
parous  were  known  to  be  active  opponmts  of  the 
present  r^ime.  Oac  charming  young  girl  of  about 
aixteen  years  of  age,  was  the  daughter  of  an  officer 
fighting  against  Soviet  Russia — she  told  ns  so  her- 
self quite  frankly — but  it  made  no  difference  what- 
ever to  the  treatment  she  received.  She  was  not 
fighting  against  the  people  and  so  she  had  the  same 
place  in  tne  school  as  any  otho-  child. 

Most  of  the  children  were  proletarians  and  came 
from  the  outdcirts  of  Moscow. 

One  boy  intertated  us  very  much.  Ho  was  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  tall  and  strong-looking,  and  had 
been  with  the  Red  Army  for  two  years.  He  had 
been  sent  back  once  or  twice  but  wanted  tt)  return 
again.  For  our  bmefit  he  went  to  his  room  and 
dianged  into  his  uniform,  and  rode  round  the  fields 
on  a  horse,  like  a  bom  cavalryman.  A  Califomian 
representative  who  was  wiUi  us,  photographed  him 
and  promised  to  hand  us  all  copies,  but  unfortim- 
ately  he  later  took  a  snapdiot  of  a  group  of  chil- 
dren, and  had  n^lected  to  change  his  slides! 

Before  we  left,  the  childrrai  brought  to  us  great 
bunches  of  wild  flowers — marguerites  and  blossoms 
— and  at  the  aid  of  our  day  crowded  round  our 
autos  giving  us  nnmbwless  messages  for  the  diil- 
dren  of  our  respective  countries,  cheering  ns  vigor- 
ously and  waving  us  a  joyous  farewell. 

It  was  without  doubt  a  happy  day  for  us,  and 
one  well  spoit. 


Constitution  of  theWorkers*  University 

[The  following  description  of  an  interesting 
new  proletarian  institution  of  learning  in  Russia  is 
taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Spanish  weekly 
**Esparur,  of  Madrid,  We  are  obliged  to  use  Uus 
translation  from  the  Spanish,  as  we  have  not  ob- 
tained the  original  Russian  version.] 

A  LL  diose  who  have  been  in  Soviet  Russia  have 
been  unanimous  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
care,  the  intelligence,  and  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  Bolshevik  Govenunmt  deals  with  the  problons 
of  education. 

There  exists  today  an  institution  which  has  a 
branch  in  every  city  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  and 
from  which  we  may  legitimately  await  the  forma- 
tim  of  generations  more  perfect  than  the  oppressed 
and  confused  generations  of  the  present:  the  Free 
Socialist  University.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  some  traveletrs,  among  others,  that  of  the  Italian 
Socialists  who  have  recently  returned  from  Russia, 
Ais  institutiMi  is  accomplishing  a  profound  trans- 
fonnuion  in  the  proletariat 
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We  print  the  program  of  this  institution  because 
it  is  a  document  more  worthy  of  study  than  most 
of  the  docummts  which  have  been  published  in 
reviews,  periodicals,  and  books  in  great  profusion: 

I.    The  Object  and  the  Tasks  of  the  University 
The  Free  Socialist  University  has  for  its  object: 

1.  To  give  to  the  proletariat  a  Communist 
conception  of  the  world,  based  on  scientifically 
exact  data. 

2.  To  initiate  the  proletariat  as  soon  as  possible 
into  all  the  moat  recent  univeraal  scientific  dis- 
coveries, urging  tliem  to  find  always  new  scientific 
methods. 

3.  To  explain  to  the  masses  the  intimate  con- 
nection b^ween  the  so-called  exact  sciences  and 
practical  life. 

4.  To  awaken  in  the  masses,  not  only  a  love  of 
learning,  but  also  a  love  of  ac^on. 

5.  To  direct  the  masses  towards  creative  activity 
on  the  basis  of  science. 

6.  To  create  inrtitutions  which  will  be  suitable 
for  developing  in  the  citizens  an  aspiration  towards 
self -culture. 

II.  Methods  of  Attaining  these  Ends 
Systematic  and  personal  lectures  diould  be  or- 
ganized, to  be  accompanied  by  experimmtal  stu- 
dies iii  laboratories  and  observatories,  in  scientific 
classrooms  and  museums,  supplemented  by  scien- 
tific excursions. 

III.  Students 
Gtisecs  of  both  sexes,  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  can  read  and  write,  will  be  permitted  to  attend 

the  university. 

IV.  Division  of  the  Students  into  Various  Groups 
The  students  vrill  be  divided  into  several  groups, 
as  follows: 

1.  According  to  Uie  d^ree  of  preparation  and 
of  mental  development. 

2.  According  to  a  predisposition  for  one  or  an- 
other branch  of  science. 

3.  According  to  the  psychological  type  of  the 
pupil,  this  type  to  be  detomined  by  the  methods 
of  psychol<^icaI  pedagogy. 

V.    Subjects  of  Instruction 

1.  The  Universe  {G}smology). 

2.  Man  ( Anthropolc^) . 

3.  Human  Society  (Social  Sciences). 

VI.  Methods  of  Self-Education  for  the  Students 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  tiie  university  tends,  not 
so  much  toward  the  instruction  (pedagogy  of  the 
intelligence),  as  toward  the  education  of  the  indi- 
vidual (pedagogy  of  character),  the  fundamental 
method  of  the  Socialist  University  is  the  self-edu- 
cation of  the  students.  To  achieve  this  result,  and 
in  order  that  the  student  may  develop  his  own  in- 
dividuality and  give  to  his  own  life  the  most  use- 
ful and  productive  direction,  the  univeisity  is  or- 
ganizing a  course  of  lectures  on  the  development  of 
the  force  of  the  will  by  means  of  auto-analysis  (a 
method  of  systematic  self-observation),  employing 
inethods  of  practical  pedagogy  applied  by  the  stu- 
dents to  themselves. 
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VII.  Professors 
Everf  citizen  having  gmeral  information  and 
scioitinc  pr^aration.  cwable  of  thought  and  of 

r)di,  capame  of  generalizing  and  of  interpreting 
phenomena  of  daily  life  Bcientifically. 
In  order  to  make  the  instruction  of  the  profes- 
sors more  honu^jenous,  in  order  to  make  a  con- 
nection between  all  the  subjects  of  instruction,  a 
diair  of  Methodology  will  be  created  (for  the  first 
time  in  schools  of  diis  kind),  which  will  have  for 
its  object  the  unification  of  the  private  lectures, 
ru^lating  them  so  that  they  conform  to  the  general 
s(£enae  of  the  university,  me  acquisition  of  a  vast 
Ctmununist  interpretation  of  the  universe. 
VIII.  Duration  of  the  Course 
The  lotgth  of  the  course  shall  be  two  years.  The 
sessions  shall  take  place  in  the  afternoons,  not 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  times  a  week, 
each  lecture  to  be  three  hours.  Special  courses  may 
be  arranged  after  conferences  with  the  students,  dur- 
ing the  third  and  even  during  the  first  two  years 
of  the  course. 

IX.  Auxiliary  Organi&Uions 
Supplementing  the  Free  Socialist  University,  li- 
braries, observatories,  laboratories,  scientific  class- 
rooms, museums,  an  office  for  excursions,  an  office 
for  ^cyclopedic  information  and  relations  with  all 
kindred  onaniutions  will  be  ontanized. 

X 

The  Free  Socialist  University  shall  include  or- 
ganizations among  the  students  and  the  professors, 
having  for  an  object  the  arrangement  of  lectures 
in  the  laboratories,  and  in  the  libraries,  in  order 
that  all  student  organizations  which  are  of  an  edu- 
catiimal  character  and  whidi  are  working  together 


to  perfect  the  proletarian  institution  shall  be 
grouped  together. 

XI.  Orgtmization  of  the  University 
The  Fr^  Socialist  University  shall  follow  the 
goieral  direction  of  the  Commissariat  of  Public 
Education,  its  executive  o^pma  shall  be  the  mem- 
bers of  the  presidency  of  me  college  the  coli^nm 
to  be  composed  of  rmresentatives  of  the  professors, 
of  the  students,  of  the  office  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  director  and  the  secretary  of  the  muvorsity 
itself. 

XII.   Administrative  Organization 

The  entire  administration  of  the  F.  S.  U.  is  mi- 
der  the  jurisdit^on  of  the  coll^ium,  but  tiie  ad- 
ministration itself  is  to  be  confined  to  an  admin- 
istrator elected  for  this  purpose. 

The  collegium  will  be  composed  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  office  of  Public  Instruction,  another  rep- 
resraitative  of  the  professors,  three  of  the  students, 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  imiversity,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  univ^ity,  in  all,  seven  members. 

The  direction  of  the  univenUty  may  be  confided 
solely  to  one  who  has  proved  tiiat  he  possesses  ini- 
tiative and  creative  faculties  in  the  domain  of  sci- 
ence; among  those  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
collegium  shall  be  those  who  know  thoroughly  the 
program  of  the  univeraity,  its  objects,  and  v^o  are 
working  actively  to  educate  and  perfect  themselves 
in  the  spirit  of  the  program  and  tiie  purposes  of 
the  tmiversity. 

The  F.  S.  U.  shall  be  subsidized  by  the  Com- 
missariat of  Public  Instruction  according  to  the 
fluctuations  which  may  occur  in  the  affairs  of  the 
university.  The  stipends  shall  be  fixed  by  decree 
.of  the  Commissarifrt  of  Public  Instruction. 


"Marxian"  Opponents  of  Soviet  Russia 

The  Final  Chapter  of  **Terrorismus  und  Kommunismus — Anti-Kautsky**, 
By  Leon  Trotsky 

[Vienna  before  1914  was  one  of  the  centers  of  the  pleasure-life  of  Europe,  although  it  was  less 
an  asylum  for  foreign  pleasure-seekers  than  Paris.  Viennese  literature  was,  as  a  result  of  the  peculiar 
distracted  political  life  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  devoted  more  to  a  pandering  to  the  specific  senses 
Aon  to  a  serious  consideration  of  prmciples.  Arthur  Schnitzler  is,  characteristically  enough,  Vien- 
tu^s  greatest  noveUtt,  Dr.  Freud  its  most  distinffdshed  psychologist,  and  even  the  more  serious  Karl 
Kraus  fbids  it  hard  to  free  himself  from  the  dominant  Viennese  dilettantism,  Leon  Trotsky  points  out 
below  the  Viennese  nature  of  the  Austrian  **Marxians"  and  of  Kautsky  himself.] 


TN  EARLIER  days  the  Austrian-Marxian  school 
(Bauer,  Renner,  Hilferding,  Max  Adier,  Fried- 
rich  Adler)  was  not  infrequently  distinguished 
from  the  school  of  Kautsky  as  concealed  oppor- 
tunism versus  genuine  Marxism.  This  turned  out  to 
be  a  complete  historical  misunderstanding,  which 
misled  some  people  for  a  longer  and  others  for  a 
shorter  time,  nut  finally  it  became  clearly  disdosed 
that  Kautsky  is  die  founder  and  the  most  tiiorough- 
going  represoitative  of  die  Austrian  falsification 
of  Marxism. 

Whereas  the  actual  teaching  of  Marx  is  the 
theoretical  formula  of  action,  of  aggression,  of  de- 
velopment of  revolutionary  energy,  of  the  most 
complete  conduct  of  the  dass  struggle,  the  Aus- 


trian school  was  transformed  into  the  Acadony  of 
Passivity  and  of  Deviation,  and  became  vulgarly- 
historical  and  conservative,  i.e.,  it  reduced  its  task 
to  this:  to  explaining  phenomena  and  justifying 
them,  instead  of  directing  them  to  action  and  over- 
throw. It  (the  Austrian  School)  lowered  itself  to 
the  role  of  a  servant  of  the  current  needs  of  par- 
liamentary and  trade  union  opportunism;  it  sub- 
stituted fOT  dialectics  a  juggUi^  sophistry,  and  fin- 
ally, in  spite  of  its  noisy  wave  of  law-abiding  revo* 
lutionary  phrases,  it  was  transformed  into  Ae  sur- 
est support  of  the  capitalist  state,  and  of  the  throne 
and  altar  above  it.  If  the  former  went  to  pot  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  Austrian-Marxian  school. 
What  distinguishes  Austrian  Marxism  is  its  ab- 
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honence  of  levolutionary  action  and  fear  of  such 
action.  Hie  Austrian  Marxist  is  capable  of  devel- 
opii^  a  remarkably  profound  interoretation  of  tbe 
events  of  yesterday  (the  past)  ana  a  considerable 
daring  ooorage  in  proplmyinc  for  tomorrow  (the 
futnre) — ^bnt  for  the  present  my  he  never  has  any 
big  idea,  any  predisposition  for  a  great  action.  For 
him,  the  present  day  is  lost  under  the  pressure  of 
small  opportunistic  cares,  which  are  later  inter- 
preted as  an  immutable  link  between  the  past  and 
the  future. 

Hie  Austrian  Marxist  is  inexhaustible  when  it 
comes  to  picking  out  ^  causes  that  obstruct  ini- 
tiative  and  make  revolutionary  action  di£Scult.  Aus- 
trian Marxism  is  a  learned  and  bombastic  theory  of 
passivity  and  capitulation.  It  is,  of  course,  no 
accident  that  just  in  Austria — a  Babylon  torn  by 
unfruitful  national  controversies,  in  this  state  which 
is  a  living  example  of  an  impossible  existence  and 
a  precluded  development — mat  the  pseudo-Marx- 
ian philosophy  of  the  impossibility  of  a  revolu- 
tionary action  arose  and  gained  strength. 

The  most  prominent  Austro-Marxists  exhibit, 
each  in  his  way,  a  certain  "individuality".  On  cer- 
tain questions  they  not  infrequently  diverged.  There 
were  even  political  differences  among  tbona.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  they  were  in  thorou^  accord. 

Karl  Rentier  presents  the  most  perfect  artificially 
cultivated  representative  of  this  type  and  the  most 
in  love  with  himself.  He  possessed  to  a  high  degree 
the  gift  of  literary  imitation  or  to  be  plainer,  the 
gift  of  stylistic  deception.  His  solemn  May  ar- 
tides  exhibited  an  excellent  stylistic  combination 
of  the  foremost  and  most  distinguished  words.  But 
since  words  as  wdl  as  their  combinaticnu  within 
certain  limits  lead  an  independent  life  of  their  own, 
Renner's  articles  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  many 
workers  the  revolutionary  fire  which  their  composer 
apparently  never  knew.  The  trumpery  of  Austro- 
Viennese  culture,  the  pursuit  of  the  external,  of 
rank,  of  title,  was  to  a  greater  degree  characteristic 
of  RenoOT  than  of  his  associates.  Fundamoitally, 
he  alwajn  remained  an  inqimal  official  who  knew 
how  to  make  use  of  Marxian  phraseoI<^  to  the 
top  of  hia  bent. 

The  transformation  of  this  writer,  who  once  pro- 
duced a  jubilee  article  on  Karl  Marx  that  was  noted 
for  its  revolutionary  rhetoric,  into  a  comic-opera 
chancellor  who  expresses  with  emotion  his  esteem 
and  gratitude  to  Scandinavian  monarchs,  is  <me  of 
history's  most  convincing  paradoxes. 

Otto  Batier  is  more  learned,  more  prosaic,  more 
serious  and  more  boring  than  Renner.  One  can- 
not deny  his  ability  to  read  books,  to  gather  facta 
and  to  draw  conclusions — as  required  by  the  tadcs 
which  practiGal  politics,  as  conducted  by  other  men, 
set  for  him.  Bauer  has  no  political  will.  His 
chief  alnlitf  consists  in  worming  lus  way  out  of 
the  most  burning  practical  questions  by  means  of 
commonplaces  and  platitudes.  His  thinking — his 
political  thinking — always  leads  a  parallel  existence 
to  his  will — hia  thon^t  is  devoid  of  courage.  His 
works  are  never  more  than  learned  compilations 
of  a  gifted  scholar  of  a  university  seminar.  Hie 
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most  shameful  deeds  of  Austrian  opportunism,  the 
lowest  cringing  of  the  German-Austrian  social  de- 
mocracy before  the  powers  that  be,  found  in  Bauer 
its  profoundest  exponrait  who  sometimes  protested 
duly  against  the  form,  but  who  always  accepted 
the  essence.  If  it  sometimes  happened  to  Bauer  that 
he  exhibited  somediing  like  temperament  or  politi- 
cal energy,  it  was  always  exclusively  in  the  struggle 
against  the  revolutionary  wing — ^in  the  piling  up 
of  reasons  and  facts  as  well  as  citations  Off^inst 
revolutionary  action.  He  reached  his  summit  at 
that  time  (after  1907)  whm,  still  too  young  to 
be  a  deputy,  he  played  the  role  of  Secretary  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Parliamentary  Group,  and  pro- 
vided it  widi  material,  figures,  substitutes  for  action, 
made  out  rough  drafts,  and  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
the  promoter  of  great  deeds,  when  in  reality  he 
was  only  the  purveyor  of  surrogates  and  imitations 
for  the  parliamentary  opportunists. 

Max  AdUr  represents  a  quite  complicated  vari- 
ety of  tbe  Austro-Marxian  type.  He  is  a  lyricist, 
a  philosopher,  a  mystic — the  philosophic  lyricist 
of  passivity,  just  as  Renner  is  its  journalist  and 
jurist,  Hilferding  its  political  economist,  and  Bauer 
its  8ocioI<wi8t.  Max  Adler  feels  himself  a  prisoner 
in  the  small  world  of  three  dimoisions,  although  he 
placed  himsdf  very  comfortably  in  the  frame  of 
the  Viennese  bourgeois  Socialism  and  of  the  Haps* 
burg  state.  The  union  of  petty  lawyer-like  super- 
fidality  and  political  faintheartedness  with  un- 
fruitful philosophic  effort  and  cheap  imitations  of 
idealism  imparted  a  peculiarly  insipid  and  unsym- 
pathetic character  to  the  species  represented  by 
Max  Adler. 

Rudolph  HUferdingt  like  the  others,  entued  the 
German  Social  Democracy  almost  as  a  rebd.  But 
as  a  rebel  of  the  Austrian  type,  i.e.,  one  always 
ready  to  capitulate  without  a  fight.  Hilferding 
considered  the  external  variability  and  inconstancy 
of  Austrian  politics,  in  iriiich  he  had  bem  raised,  as 
revolutionarv  initiative,  and  demanded  for  several 
months,  to  ne  sure  in  the  most  modest  terms,  a 
more  determined  policy  from  the  leaders  of  die 
German  Social  Democracy.  But  the  Austro-Vien- 
nese  fickleness  was  soon  replaced  in  him  by  an- 
other quality.  He  soon  surrendered  to  the  mechan- 
ical rhythm  of  Berlin  and  to  the  automatic  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  German  Social  Democracv. 
He  transferred  his  intellectual  energy  to  the  purely 
theoretical  field  where  to  be  sure  he  contributed 
nothing  of  any  importance — ^no  sii^le  Austro-Marx- 
ist  has  contributed  anything  of  importance  in  any 
field — but  nevertheless  he  wrote  a  serious  book  in 
his  field.  With  this  book  on  his  back,  like  a  porter 
with  a  heavy  load,  he  entered  the  revolutionary 
epoch.  But  even  the  most  learned  book  cannot  take 
the  place  of  a  lack  of  will,  of  initiative,  of  revolu- 
tionary instittct,  of  political  determination,  without 
which  action  is  imposuble.  A  physician  by  educa- 
tion, Hilferding  inclined  to  moderation  and  in 
spite  of  his  training  he  is  the  most  primitive  em- 
piricist in  the  realm  of  political  questions.  For  him 
the  principal  question  of  tbe  present  day  consists 
in  not  getting  out  of  the  rut  set  by  the  day  brfore, 
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and  in  finding  a  learned  scientific  justification  for 
this  conservatism  and  petty  bourgeois  decadence. 

Friedridi  Adler  shows  less  stability  of  dmr- 
acter  than  any  other  representative  of  the  Austro- 
Marxian  type.  He  inherited  from  his  father  a 
political  temperament  In  the  petty  frictions  of 
the  struggle  with  the  tangle  of  Austrian  conditions, 
Friedrich  Adler  allowra  his  ironical  skepticism 
finally  to  destroy  the  revolutionary  foundations  of 
his  world  view.  The  temperamrat  inherited  from 
hia  father  pushed  him  into  the  opposition  against 
the  school  created  by  his  father.  At  certain  mo- 
ments Friedrich  Adler  might  have  been  considered 
as  a  downright  revolutionary  negation  of  the  old 
school,  but  in  fact  he  was  and  had  always  been 
its  necessary  conqilement  His  explosive  revolu- 
tionism reflected  the  acute  attacks  of  despair  of 
Austrian  opportunism,  which,  from  time  to  time, 
recoiled  before  its  own  hollowness. 

Friedrich  Adler  is  a  doubter  down  to  his  very 
marrow,  he  does  not  believe  in  the  masses,  in  their 
effectiveness  for  action.  While  Karl  Liebknedit 
was  appearing  on  the  Potsdamer  Platz  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  German  militarism, 
to  summon  the  oppressed  masses  to  optsa  combat, 
Friedrich  Adler  walked  into  a  bourgeois  restaur- 
ant to  assassinate  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister.  By 
his  isolated  shot,  Friedrich  Adler  made  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  doubts. 
After  this  hysterical  excess  he  collapsed  into  a  con- 
dition of  even  more  complete  impotence. 

The  black-yellow*  pack  of  social  patriots  (Ans- 
tn-Iitz,  Leuthner,  etc.) ,  bespattered  the  terrorist  Ad- 
ler with  all  the  venom  of  their  cowardly  rhetoric. 
But  when  the  acute  period  was  over  and  the  pro- 
digal son  returned  to  his  father's  house  from  prison 
with  the  halo  of  the  martyr,  he  was  bound  to  become 
douUy  and  triply  precious  for  Austrian  Social  De- 
mocracy. The  golden  halo  of  the  terrorist  was 
coined  into  die  ringing  gold  of  demagogy  by  the 
experienced  counterfeiters  of  the  party.  Friwlrich 
Adler  became  the  voucher  in  the  eyes  of  the  masses 
for  the  deeds  of  Austerlitz,  and  Renner.  Fortun- 
ately the  Austrian  workers  are  finding  it  harder  and 
harder  to  differratiate  betwera  the  sentimental- 
lyric  enervation  of  Frierich  Adler  and  the  bom- 
bastic insipidity  of  Renner,  or  the  hi^  talmudic 
unfruitfulness  of  Max  Adler,  or  the  anuytical  self- 
complacency  of  Otto  Bauer. 

The  cowardice  of  the  thinking  of  the  theoreti- 
cians of  the  Austro-Marxian  school  revealed  itself 
completely  when  faced  with  the  great  taslu  of  the 
period  of  revolution.  In  his  immortal  attmpt  to 
find  a  place  for  the  Soviet  system  in  the  ^lert- 
Noske  constitution,  Hilferding  gave  eipression  not 
only  to  his  own  spirit,  but  also  to  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  Austro-Marxian  school,  which  attempted,  at 
the  b^inning  of  the  revolutionary  epoch,  to  place 
itself  just  so  much  Co  the  left  of  Kautsky  as  it  bad 
been  to  the  right  of  him  up  to  the  Revolution. 

From  this  point  of  view.  Max  Adla'*8  opinion  of 
the  Soviet  system  is  most  instructive. 

*Aa  alluioii  to  the  oolori  of  tte  lorair  Aaatro-HBasarin 

Eiapire. 


Hie  VKonese  eclectic  philosopher  recognixes  die 
significance  of  the  SovieL  His  courage  goes  so 
far  as  to  adopt  it  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  pro- 
claim it  as  an  instrument  of  the  social  revolution. 
Max  Adler  is,  it  is  understood,  for  the  social  revo- 
lution. Still,  not  for  the  stormy,  barricading,  ter- 
roristic, bloody  revolution  but  for  a  modo'ate,  eco- 
nomical, well-adjusted,  l^ally  sanctified  Idnd,  ap- 
proved at  philosophic  headquarters. 

Max  Adler  does  not  even  shrink  from  the  idea 
that  the  Soviet  system  offends  against  the  "prin- 
ciple" of  constitutional  division  of  power  (in  the 
Austrian  Social  Democracy  there  are  not  a  few 
fools  who  r^ard  such  a  violation  as  a  great  de- 
fect in  the  Soviet  system!),  on  the  contrary.  Max 
Adler,  counsel  for  the  trades-unions  and  l^al  ad- 
viser of  the  social  revolution,  sees  even  an  adven- 
ts in  the  concentration  of  power  whicii  affords  a 
direct  repression  of  the  will  of  the  proletariat. 
Max  Adler  is  in  favor  of  the  direct  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  proletariat,  not  however  of  the 
direct  way  of  seizure  of  power  by  means  of  Sovi^. 
He  proposes  a  surer  method.  In  every  city,  in  every 
locality  and  district,  the  Workers'  Soviets  must 
**control"  the  police  and  the  other  officials,  and 
impose  the  will  of  the  proletariat  upon  them.  But 
what  will  be  the  "constitutional**  position  of  the 
Soviets  in  the  republic  of  Seitz,  Renner,  and  their 
consorts?  Our  philosopher  answers  as  follows: 
**The  workers*  councils  in  the  last  analysis  will 
have  so  much  constitutional  power  as  they  can  man- 
age to  get  by  their  activities.**  (ArbeUer  Zeitung, 
No.  179,  July  1,  1919.) 

The  proletarian  Soviets  are  gradually  to  grow 
into  the  political  power  of  the  proletariat,  as  be- 
fore— according  to  the  theory  of  reformism — all 
proletarian  organizations  were  to  grow  into  Social- 
ism— a  prooera  which  was  somewhat  ups^  by  un- 
foreseen misunderstandings  lasting  for  four  years 
betwem  die  Central  European  ^tes  and  the  Allies 
and  by  all  the  consequences  of  these  misunderstand, 
ings.  One  was  compelled  to  reject  the  economical 
program  of  growing  into  Socialism  according  to 
schedule  and  without  social  revolution.  In  ex- 
change there  was  afforded  the  prospect  of  an  order- 
ly evolution  of  the  Soviets  into  the  social  revolu- 
tion of  unarmed  uprising  and  seizure  of  power. 

In  order  that  the  Soviets  should  not  fail  in  the 
tasks  of  the  precincts  and  districts,  the  courageous 
legal  adviser  proposes — propaganda  of  Social  De- 
mocratic ideas!  Political  power  is  to  remain  as 
before  in  the  hands  of  the  ooui^eoisie  and  its  ac- 
complices. To  make  up  for  this,  however,  the 
Soviets  control  the  district  manager  and  inspector 
of  the  precinct  and  district  And  to  console  the 
working  class  and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  them 
to  school  their  thought  and  their  will.  Max  Adler 
will  deliver  lectures  on  Sundays  on  the  constitution- 
al position  of  the  Soviets  just  as  he  formerly  de- 
livered lectures  on  the  constitutional  position  of 
the  trade  unions. 

"In  this  way,**  promises  Max  Adler,  "die  consti- 
ttitional  roculation  of  die  situation  of  the  workers* 
councils,  their  weight  and  their  significance  all 
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along  the  line  of  the  national  and  public  life  will 
be  assured,  and — without  a  dictatorship  of  the 
Soviets — the  Soviet  system  would  have  acdiieTed  an 
influence  that  could  not  be  greater  even  in  a  Soviet 
Republic,  and  at  the  same  time  <me  would  not 
have  had  to  pay  for  this  mfluence  with  political 
storms  and  economic  destructions."  (Ibid.)  We 
see.  Max  Adier,  in  addition  to  all  else  remains  still 
in  agreement  with  the  Austrian  tradition:  to  make 
a  revolution  without  colliding  with  the  public  pro- 
secutor. 

The  father  of  the  Austrian  school,  and  its  high- 
est  authority,  is  Kautoky.  Solicitously  nmBing  his 
reputation  as  the  guardian  of  Marxian  orthodoxy, 
particularly  after  tibe  Dresden  Convention,*  and  the 
First  Russian  Revolution^  Kautsky  shook  his  head 
from  time  to  time,  disapprovingly,  over  the  most 
compromising  blunders  of  his  Austrian  school.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  deceased  Victor  Adler 
— Bauer,  Renner,  Hilferding— all  together  and  each 
singly — ^r^arded  Kautsky  as  too  pedantic,  too  com- 
benome,  yet  as  the  very  much  honored  and  alto- 
geth^  iiseful  father  and  teadier  of  the  quietistic 
church. 

Kautsky  gave  his  own  school  occasion  for  the 
most  serious  misgivings  at  the  time  of  his  revolu- 
tionary zenith,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Russian 
Revolution,  whm  he  recognized  as  necessary  the 
seizure  of  power  by  the  Russian  Socitd  Donocracy 
and  made  an  attempt  to  impart  to  the  German 
working  class  the  theoretical  conclusions  from  the 
experiences  of  the  general  strike  in  Russia.  The 
failure  of  the  First  Russian  Revolution  suddenly 
cut  short  Kautsky's  course  of  development  along 
the  path  of  radicalism.  The  more  directly  the 
question  of  mass  action  was  put  by  the  course  of 
events  in  Germany,  the  more  evasive  became  Kaut- 
sky's  attitude  to  it.  He  marked  time,  receded,  lost 
his  sureness,  and  the  pedantically  scjiolastic  trend 
of  his  thought  came  more  and  more  to  the  fore. 
The  imperialistic  war,  which  killed  all  indecision 
and  bro^it  to  a  heaid  all  fundamental  questions, 
exposed  Kaotsky's  entire  political  bankruptcy.  He 
at  once  entangled  himself  hopelessly  in  so  simple  a 
question  as  that  of  voting  the  war  credits.  All  his 
writings  on  this  subject  are  variations  of  one  and 
the  same  theme:  **I  and  my  confusion**.  The  Ru^ 
sian  Revoluti<m  definitely  put  an  end  to  Kantsky. 
By  means  of  his  entire  previous  developmmt  he 
was  put  into  a  hostile  position  towards  the  Novem- 
ber victories  of  the  proletariat  The  latter  threw 
him  irrevocably  into  the  camp  of  the  connter-revo- 
lution.  He  lost  the  last  trace  of  historical  acumen. 
His  later  writings  ytext  transformed  more  and  more 
into  yellow  literature  for  the  bourgeois  marled. 

The  pamphlet  of  Kautdcy  criticized  by  us  pos- 
sesses externally  all  the  earmarim  of  a  so-called 
objective  scientific  work.  In  investigating  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Red  Terror,  Kautsky  proceeds  with  all 
die  circnmstantiality  peculiar  to  him.  He  begins 
with  a  staily  of  the  social  conditions  which  pre- 
pared the  great  French  Revolution,  as  well  as  the 
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phyaiolc^ical  and  social  causes  which  have  favored 
the  development  of  cruelty  or  of  humanity  in  the 
entire  extent  of  the  history  of  the  human  race.  In 
his  pamphlet  devoted  to  Bolshevism,  in  which  this 
question  is  treated  in  154  pages,  Kauteky  tdls  in 
detail  upon  vriiat  our  most  primitive  manlike  an- 
cestor subsisted,  and  ventures  the  conjecture  that 
while  he  lived  mostly  on  vegetable  nourishment, 
this  latter  was  nevertheless  occasionally  supple- 
mented by  small  animals,  caterpillars,  worms,  r^ 
tiles,  possibly  also  little  unfledged  birds  (see  page 
85) .  In  oth^  words,  nothing  could  have  led  one 
to  believe  that  from  sudi  an  extremely  respecta- 
ble ancestor,  apparmtly  inclined  to  vegetarian 
practices,  there  could  arise  such  bloodthirsty  de- 
scendants as  the  Bolsheviki.  Behold  how  solid  is 
the  scientific  basis  on  which  Kautsky  treats  the 
question ! 

But  in  this  case,  as  is  not  infrequendy  true  of 
such  productions,  a  malicious  political  pamphlet  is 
concealed  under  the  academic-scholastic  cloak.  We 
are  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  lying  and  unscrup- 
ulous of  books.  Is  it  not  monstrous  even  to  the 
superficial  observer,  that  Kautsky  should  pick  up 
the  most  abominable  slander  of  the  Bolshevixi  from 
the  well-set  table  of  Havas,  Reuter  and  W.  T.  B., 
and  thus  permit  the  long  ears  of  the  traducer  to 
stick  out  wada  the  scholar's  mortarboard!  But 
these  unclean  details  are  only  a  mosaic  on  a  foun- 
dation of  solid  learned  deceptions,  directed  again^ 
the  Soviet  Republic  and  the  party  in  control  in 
that  country. 

Kautsky  paints  in  the  darkest  colors  our  mielty 
to  the  bourgeoisie  which  according  to  him  had 
shown  no  inclination  to  resist. 

Kautsky  brands  our  cruelty  towards  the  Social 
Revolutionaries  and  Mensheviki;  who  he  declares 
are  varieties  of  Socialism. 

Kautsky  depicts  the  Soviet  economy  as  a  chaotic 
disintegration. 

Kautsky  pictures  those  active  in  the  Soviets,  as 
well  as  the  entire  Russian  working  class,  as  a  band 
of  egoists. 

With  not  a  single  word  does  he  mention  a  syl- 
lable of  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  bourgeoisie 
which — in  the  compass  of  its  baseness — is  unparal- 
leled in  history,  of  their  national  treasons:  of  the 
surrender  of  Riga  to  the  Germans  for  "pedagogic" 
purposes,  of  the  preparation  of  a  similar  surrender 
of  St.  Petersburg;  of  how  they  turned  for  help  to 
foreign  armies,  to  the  Czecho-Slovak  array,  to  the 
German,  Russian,  English,  Japanese,  Fre3i(^,  Ara- 
bian, and  even  n^o  armies;  of  all  the  conspira- 
cies and  massacres  they  arranged  with  Entente 
moneys,  of  how  they  used  the  blockade  not  only 
for  the  deadly  exhaustion  of  our  children,  but  also 
to  spread  moM  systematically,  unremittingly,  con- 
stantly, the  most  unheard  of  lies  and  calunmiea 
about  us. 

He  does  not  mention  with  a  single  word  the 
basert  prosecutions  and  violations  to  which  our 
party  was  subjected  by  the  government  of  the  So- 
cisi  Revolutionaries  and  Mensheviki  before  the  No- 
vonber  overthrow, — the  penal  persecution  of  aev- 
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eral  thousand  responsible  party  comrades,  on  the 
ground  of  accusations  of  espionage  in  favor  of 
HohenzoIIeni  Germany,  the  participation  of  the 
Measheviki  and  Social  Reroludonaiies  in  all  otm- 
spiracies  of  the  boingeoisie,  their  coweration  with 
Tsarist  generals  and  admirals — Kol<£ak,  Denikin, 
and  Yudenich,  the  terroristic  acts  which  were  con- 
summated by  the  Social  Revolutionaries  by  order 
of  the  Entente,  the  uprisings  instigated  by  the  Social 
Rerolutiozuuiea  in  our  army,  paid  for  with  the 
money  of  foreign  embassies  while  our  army  was 
bleeding  to  deadi  in  the  struggle  against  the  mon- 
archist bands  of  imperialism. 

Kautsky  does  not  mention  with  a  single  word 
that  we  not  only  repeatedly  declared,  but  also  de- 
monstrated by  deed,  our  readiness  to  insure  peace 
to  the  country  even  at  the  price  of  concessions  and 
sacrifices,  that  in  spite  of  all  this  we  are  compelled 
to  wage  an  exhausting  war  on  all  fronts  in  order 
to  maintain  the  existence  of  our  country,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  its  conversion  into  a  colony  of 
Anglo-French  imperialism. 

Kautsky  does  not  speak  a  word  of  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  proletariat  is  compiled  to  devote  its 
main  mergies  and  its  best  and  most  precious  pow- 
ers  to  this  heroic  struggle  in  whidi  we  defend  the 
future  of  world  Socialism,  and  to  withhold  them 
from  its  economic  and  cultural  constructive  ac- 
tivities. 

In  his  entire  pamphlet  Kautsky  mentions  nothing 
of  this — that  at  first  German  militarism,  with  the 
support  of  its  Scbeidemanns  and  the  non-interven- 
tion of  its  Kautskys,  later  the  militarism  of  the 
Allies  with  the  support  of  its  Rmandels  and  the 
non-intervention  of  its  Longuets,  surrounded  us  with 
an  iron  blockade,  tore  away  from  us  all  our  ports, 
cut  us  off  from  the  world,  and  with  the  help  of 
paid  White  Guards  took  possession  of  great  prov- 
inces rich  in  raw  products  and  for  long  periods 
cut  us  off  from  Baku's  naphtha,  from  the  Donets 
coal,  from  die  wheat  of  the  Don  and  Siberia,  and 
from  Tnrlmstan's  cotton. 

Kautsky  does  not  mention  a  single  word  of  the 
fact  that  under  these  conditions  of  imparalleled 


difficulty  the  Russian  working  class  has  been  carry- 
ing on  for  nearly  three  years  a  heroic  stru^le 
against  its  enemies  on  a  front  of  8,000  kilometers 
(5,000  miles),  that  the  Russian  working  daaa  on- 
derstood  that  it  had  to  take  up  the  aword  instead 
of  the  hammer,  and  created  a  mighty  army,  that  it 
mobilized  its  ^hausted  industry  for  this  army,  that 
in  spite  of  the  devastetion  of  the  country,  over 
whicn  the  hangmen  of  the  whole  world  in^cted 
bloduute  and  civil  war,  it  is  clothing,  feeding,  arm- 
ing, providing  for,  transportii^  an  army  of  mil- 
lions who  have  learnt  to  conquer. 

On  all  these  matters  Kautsky  is  silent  in  his  book 
on  Russian  Communism.  And  his  silence  is  the 
most  basic,  fundamentel  sort  of  lie,  indeed  a  passive 
lie,  but  a  more  foul  and  criminal  lie  than  the  ac- 
tive lies  of  idl  the  swindlers  of  the  international 
bourgeois  press  put  together. 

Slandering  die  policy  of.  the  Commnnist  Party 
Kautsky  nowhere  says  what  it  is  he  wants  and  what 
he  has  to  propose.  Hie  Boldwviki  were  not  the 
only  ones  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,  we  beheld  and  still  behold  upon  this 
stage — ^now  in  power,  now  in  opposition,  Social 
Revolutionaries  (not  less  than  five  groupings  and 
currents),  Mensheviki,  Maximalists,  Anarchists — 
absolutely  all  "gradations  within  Socialism**  (to 
speak  in  Kautsky's  language),  tested  their  straigth 
and  showed  what  they  wanted  and  what  they  can 
do.  Of  these  ''shades"  there  are  so  many  that  you 
could  not  insert  even  a  knife-e<^  between  the  con- 
tiguous varieties.  The  origin  of  these  ^^shades**  is 
not  accidental :  they  represent,  so  to  say,  the  differ-  ' 
ent  variations  of  adaptability  of  the  Socialist  parties 
and  groups  to  the  conditions  of  the  greatest  revo- 
lutionary q)och.  It  appears  that  a  sufficiently 
complete  political  keyboard  lies  before  Kautsky 
to  enable  nim  to  touch  that  key  which  sounds  the 
proper  Marxian  pitch  in  the  Russian  Revolution. 
But  Kauteky  is  silent.  He  rejects  the  Bolshevist 
melody  whidi  offends  his  ear,  but  he  does  not  look 
for  another.  The  solution  is  simple:  the  old  fiddler 
refuses  altogether  to  play  on  the  mstrvment  of 
revolution. 


Soviet  Russian  Concessions  to  Capital 

By  Karl  Radek 

[This  article  treats  the  subject  of  concessions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  The  reader  wiU  find  information  concerning  resources  of  one  of  the  states  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  Federated  Republic  (Karelia)  in  the  current  issue  of  Soviet  Russia.  Next  week's 
issue  will  contain  detailed  descriptions  of  the  areas  irttended  to  he  opened  up  to  concessums.} 


"Y^HEN  the  working  class  of  Russia  assumed 
power  in  Nevemher,  1917,  neither  the  bour^ 
geois  world  nor  die  Socialist  world  believed  that 
this  power  would  last  two  months,  not  to  mention 
two  years.  The  n^otiations  of  German  imperial- 
ism with  Soviet  Russia  were  only  the  result  of  the 
straite  in  which  (^ermany  found  itsdf  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  war :  (jennan  impMialism  desired  to 
conclude  peace  in  the  East,  even  with  a  puiely 


transitory  government,  under  the  well-founded  im- 

Sression  that  even  though  the  Bolsheviki  might 
isappear,  no  party  and  no  government  in  Russia 
could  within  a  calculable  period  mobilize  the  peas- 
ants. Soviet  Russia  however  needed  peace,  not  only 
because  it  had  no  army  at  all,  but  because  it 
could  only  reach  the  stage  of  reality  by  obtaining  a 
breathing  spell.  At  the  time  of  the  Brest  n^o- 
tiations,  Soviet  Russia  was  only  a  program,  existed 
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only  in  the  declarative  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
People's  CommiflBars.  Not  even  Tsarist  absolutism 
had  been  completely  destroyed  in  its  lowor  organs 
at  that  time,  nor  had  feudal  landlordism  been 
wiped  out.  The  forms  of  the  Soviet  Govemmmt 
in  city  and  country  were  still  an  experiment,  not 
an  oi^anism.  The  Soviet  Government  was  faced 
with  £e  choice  of  either  waging,  with  the  help  of 
the  Allies — as  a  government  of  the  revolutionary 
partisan  party  of  the  Urals,  a  guerrilla  warfare 
against  German  imperialism,  and  to  permit  Rnsrian 
capital  to  carry  out  its  restoration  under  the  pro- 
tection of  German  bayonets,  or  to  pass  through  the 
Golgotha  of  Brest  and  thus  to  carry  out,  at  the 
price  of  a  national  humiliation,  the  task  of  imme- 
diately putting  down  the  bou^eoisie  and  organiz- 
ingthe  proletariaL 

The  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, based  on  the  conviction  that  the  process  of 
disint^ation  of  world  capitalism  would  not  be 
retard^  by  the  Brest  peace,  but  accelerated,  was  a 
proper  policy,  has  been  proved  not  only  by  its  late 
victories,  by  the  fact  that  Soviet  Russia,  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  so  to  speak,  was  able  to 
collect  and  organize  itself  to  the  extent  of  forcing 
from  the  rqumentatives  of  victorious  Entente  im- 
perialism the  admission,  a  year  after  the  collapse 
of  German  imperialism,  that:  **Bolshevi8m  cannot 
be  put  down  with  the  sword."  The  Brest  peace, 
in  spite  of  its  predatory  character  a  positive  benefit 
to  Soviet  Russia,  since  it  ended  the  great  war,  was 
not  forced  by  Soviet  Russia  out  of  its  own  power, 
nor  by  the  Gorman  workers;  the  peace  of  Brest 
was  brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  Entente  arm- 
ies in  the  west  Should  the  victorious  imperialism 
of  the  Entente  now  conclude  a  still  more  unfavor- 
able predatory  peace,  this  peace,  if  it  only  affords 
Soviet  Russia  the  possibility  of  existence,  will  be 
a  fondamental  breadb  in  the  capitalistic  system  of 
states,  for  this  peace  will  be  a  result  of  the  re- 
sistance <^ered  oy  Soviet  Russia  with  its  own  pow- 
ers, a  result  of  the  aid  given  Soviet  Russia  by  the 
world  proletariat.  But  why  should  Soviet  Russia, 
which  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  sword,  make  any 
compromise  peace  at  all  vrith  the  Entente?  Whf 
^uld  it  not  wait  for  the  moment  when  the  dis- 
iiUegration  of  Entente  capitalism  has  prc^pressed 
at  least  so  for  that  this  capitalism  must  grant  an 
honest  peace  to  Soviet  Russia?  The  answer  to 
diis  question  is  very  simple.  During  the  world 
war,  which  was  being  prolonged  by  the  policy  of 
all  the  rtates,  it  was  possible  to  count  upon  a 
swift  catastrophe  of  world  capitalism,  on  a  re- 
action of  the  popular  masses  in  various  cotmtries, 
if  once  the  general  slaughter  should  allow  them  no 
odwr  means  of  escape.  At  the  condusion  of  the 
Brest  treaty,  the  Sovirt  Government  estimated  the 
breathing  spell  afforded  by  this  peace  as  a  very 
^ort  one;  either  the  world  revolution  would  soon 
come  and  rescue  Soviet  Russia,  or  Soviet  Russia 
would  go  down  in  the  unequal  conflict — such  was 
onr  view  at  that  time.  And  this  conception  was  in 
accordance  with  the  situation  at  that  moment. 

The  collapse  of  German  imperialism,  the  inabil- 


ity of  the  Allies  to  put  dovm  Soviet  Russia  by 
military  means,  and  simultaneously  the  fact  that 
the  world  war  has  since  been  ended,  that  the  de- 
mobilization crisis  has  been  overcome^  diat  the 
world  revolution  has  not  broken  up  the  capitalist 
world  in  the  form  of  an  explosion,  but  in  the  form 
of  a  gradual  corrosion — this  fact  completely  alters 
the  situation,  the  conditions,  of  the  foreign  policies 
of  the  Soviet  Government 

On  the  one  hand  the  Soviet  Government  cannot 
reckon  on  a  swift  mechanical  liberation  through 
a  mass  movement  that  would  completely  overthrow 
the  Clemenceaus,  Lloyd  Georges,  and  all  they  stand 
for,  and  on  the  other  hand  tibe  Soviet  Government 
may  be  mathematically  certain  that  the  process  of 
capitalistic  disintegration  will  continue  and  lighten 
its  burdens.  But  as  this  is  a  long  process,  Sovi^ 
Russia  cannot  escape  the  question  of  seeking  a 
modus  Vivendi  with  those  states  that  are  still  capi- 
talistic If  tomorrow  the  proletarian  revolution  in 
Germany  or  France  should  be  victorious,  Soviet 
Russia's  position  would  be  much  easier,  for  two 
proletarian  states,  organized  economically  and  mili- 
tarily— can  exert  a  greater  pressure  on  the  capital- 
ist world.  But  they  will  nevertheless  still  be  in- 
terested in  conduding  peace  with  the  as  ytit  capi- 
talist states,  if  only  for  die  reason  of  having  an^ 
opportunity  at  last  to  take  up  econcnnic  reconstruc- 
tion. 

Soviet  Russia  could  not  be  put  down,  and  we  are 
certain  that  if  the  Entente  states  will  not  grant 
Soviet  Russia  a  capitalist  peace  at  this  moment, 
Soviet  Russia  will  continue  to  hunger  and  to  fight, 
and  they  will  be  obliged  to  grant  our  country  a 
better  peace  later  on.  To  put  down  a  country  with 
Soviet  Russia's  resources,  by  means  of  blockade, 
will  require  a  period  that  will  exceed  the  loigth 
the  imperialistic  epoch  in  the  Ejktmte  countries  has 
still  to  run.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  Soviet  Russia 
must  continue  to  fi|^t  for  very  long  it  cannot  take 
up  its  economic  reconstruction.  The  war  molus  it 
necessary  to  put  its  weakened  productive  forces  at 
the  service  of  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  to 
use  its  best  forces  for  the  practice  of  war,  to  apply 
its  ruined  railways  for  the  tran^ortation  of  troops. 
The  distress  of  war  obliges  the  energy  of  the  state 
to  be  omtralized  in  the  bonds  of  the  necmtive^ 
threatens  the  Soviet  Systran,  and,  what  is  nuMt  im- 
portant, in  the  long  rim  menaces  die  complete  using 
up  of  the  best  elements  of  die  working  class.  The 
Soviet  Government  has  performed  a  superhuman 
task  in  opposing  these  conditions.  Its  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  instruction,  in  spite  of  all  the 
distress,  impresses  even  now  those  bourgeois  op- 
ponents who  are  honest  (read  Goode's  rqiort  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian),  In  two  or  three  years 
Soviet  Russia  will  dispose  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  new  organizational  and  cultural  talenta. 

How  seriously  our  leaders  r^ard  the  dangers 
of  reconstruction,  of  the  chiMvnik  in  a  new  form, 
is  shown  with  complete  clearness  by  the  discus 
sions  in  the  party  convraition  of  the  Bolsheviki  in 
March,  1919,  the  minutes  of  whichr— constituting 
a  very  instructive  document — have  been  recoitly 
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published.  But  war  is  war.  War  is  a  cruel  de- 
stroyer, and  if  war  can  be  concluded  by  making 
eacrifices,  the  sacrifices  must  be  made.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, to  be  sure,  that  the  Russian  people 
should  be  obliged  to  grant  mining  concessums  to 
English,  American,  and  French  capitalists,  for  it 
co^d  make  better  use  of  the  metals  itself  than  to 
apply  them  for  paying  tribute.  But,  so  long  as 
Soviet  Russia  must  wage  war,  it  can  not  only  not 
mine  ore,  but  is  even  obliged  to  throw  its  miners 
into  the  jaws  of  war.  If  the  dilemma  wens  this: 
economic  Socialiti  leconstructioii,  or  war  against 
world  capiul,  vriiich  is  restricting  the  Socialist  re- 
construction, the  only  proper  decision  would  be 
for  war.  But  that  is  not  the  sUte  of  aflfairs.  The 
question  to  be  decided  is  this:  Socialist  reconstruc- 
tion within  the  limits  of  a  provisional  compromise, 
or  war  without  any  economic  reconstruction  at  all. 

Already  in  the  spring  of  1918,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment was  faced  with  the  question  of  economic 
compromise.  When  the  American,  Colonel  Ray- 
mond Robins,  on  May  14,  1918,  left  Moscow  for 
Washington,  he  took  with  him  a  concrete  propo- 
sition of  the  Soviet  Government,  containing  con- 
ditions for  economic  concessions  (this  proposition 
was  published  in  the  minutes  of  the  First  Congress 
of  Russian  Economic  SovietB  in  the  speech  of  Radek 
on  the  economic  consequences  of  tihe  Brest  peace) . 
Simttltaneously,  Bronsl^,  Assistant  to  the  People's 
Commissar  for  Trade  and  Industry,  submitted  in 


the  first  session  with  the  represoitativcs  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  practical  proposals  for  the  co- 
operation of  Soviet  Russia  witn  German  capital. 
Bruce  Lockhart  (the  English  representative)  was 
confidentially  informed  of  a  basis  for  oq;otiatimis.. 
We  may  admit  that  even  in  the  midst  of  the  world 
war  we  had  a  right  to  hope  that  immediate  ex- 
plosions would  eliminate  the  necessity  of  making 
such  concessions,  but  in  principle  we  had  already 
then  determined  on  this  policy  of  concessions,  and 
it  was  a  well-founded  policy.  So  1<m^  as  the  pro- 
letariat has  not  been  victorious  in  all  the  most 
important  states,  so  long  as  it  is  not  in  a  position 
to  make  use  of  all  the  productive  forces  of  the 
world  for  purposes  of  reconstruction,  so  long  as 
capitalist  states  exist  side  by  side  with  proletarian 
states,  for  just  so  long  will  the  proletarian  states 
be  obliged  to  conclude  compromises,  for  thoe  i^ 
imder  these  circumstances  neUfaer  a  pure  Socialism, 
nor  a  pure  capitalism,  but,  in  spite  of  territorial 
divisions  between  these  two  systems,  they  will  be 
obliged  to  gnuU  concessions  to  each  other,  on  their 
respective  areas.  The  ratent  of  these  concessions 
to  be  made  to  capitalism  will  depend  on  the  power 
of  the  prol^arian  Mates,  and  on  the  number  of 
such  states  in  existence.  No  one  has  the  right  to 
deny  that  such  concessions  must  be  made  unless  he 
is  ready  to  point  out  a  method  by  which  our  cn>- 
ponents  may  be  forced  inunediately  to  grant  the 
proletariat  in  all  countries  a  simultaneous  victory. 


What  is  New  in  the  Russian  Revolution? 


By  N,  Bdkharin 


f\  UR  Revolution,  whidi  closes  "mankind's  pre- 
historic  period**  and  b^ins  the  first  chapter 
of  its  real  history,  is  extraordinarily  interesting  and 
instructive  in  its  gigantic  and  altogether  new  ex- 
periments. If  one  reads  Kautdcy's  well-known  pam- 
phlet on  the  social  revolution,  much  of  it  now 
seems  mere  childish  babbling.  At  that  time  there 
was  not  as  yet  any  empirical  material  for  estimat- 
ing the  concrete  foxms  of  the  proletarian  dictator- 
ship, and  all  the  concrete  circumstances  of  a  revo- 
lution. It  is  only  this  material,  however,  which  pre- 
scribed and  is  prescribing  a  very  specific  course 
of  development  for  the  Socialism  which  is  being 
born  of  the  chaos  of  the  world  war,  on  the  foun- 
dations of  a  ruined,  exhausted  economic  life.  Only 
the  great  men  of  the  past^Marx  and  Engels — 
thought  of  that.  But  the  sorry  upstarts,  the  new 
**heroes**  of  the  old  Intematiomile,  scarcely  thought 
of  it  at  ail.  And  everything  in  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution is  new  in  this  sense.  That  is  why  no  earnest 
revolutionist,  whether  he  be  now  in  (^rmany  or 
in  Argentina,  can  overlook  the  gigantic  laboratory 
nAdck  is  Soviet  Russia.  We  shall  here  examine 
more  closely  some  of  these  new  features. 

Above  all  the  Russian  Revolution  solved  the 
question  of  the  forms  of  the  dictatorship.  It  solved 
toe  question  as  to  what  should  constitute  the  power 
of  the  proletarian  state.   The  Soviets,  dw  Soviet 


power, — that  is  the  form  which  was  bom  of  our 
Revolution.  In  the  b^inning,  one  could  still  think, 
perhaps,  that  the  Soviets  were  a  specifically  Russian 
pioduct.  But  the  further  experioices  of  Western 
Europe  showed  that  this  was  the  general  form 
rooted  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  war  of 
the  working  class  against  the  bourgeoisie.  And  it  is 
for  just  that  reason  that  all  who  advocate  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  must  support  the  Soviet 
power.  We  have  already  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  idea  that  it  seems  to  be  something  altogether 
self-evident.  But  this  axiom  of  proletarian  politics 
was  given  us  by  our  Revolution. 

Our  Revolution  first  showed  us  the  role  and  the 
meaning  of  the  proletarian  vanguard— the  Com- 
munist Party — in  all  its  tremendous  significance. 

No  one  can  completely  understand  how,  after  the 
party  had  gained  its  power  and  its  importance  in- 
creased, no  one  imagined  the  exclusive  and  decisive 
organizing  role  that  this  most  important  organiza* 
tion  of  the  working  class  would  nave  to  fill.  Pre- 
viously the  role  of  the  paxtf  was  thought  of  hi 
more  or  less  parliamoitary  forma,  at  bwt  it  was 
looked  upon  as  some  kind  of  controlling  or  r^;u- 
lating  organ.  And  what  was  the  fact?  In  fact,  the 
party  worked  everywhere,  and  only  because  of  this 
can  the  proletarian  dictatordiip  maintain  itself. 
Transport,  factory,  bank,  barracks,  bread  supply. 
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ngiment  md  dnisioii,  sanitary  troops,  groups  for 
GombatiiiK  illiteracy,  political  sections  of  the  army 
— emything  poaKihfe,  everything  to  advance, 
arouse,  organize,  incite  to  new  life,  construct— all 
diis  the  party  does  through  the  Soviets,  the  trade 
unions,  and  a  thousand  other  organizations.  It 
controls  centralized  administration.  It  not  only 
rules,  but  also  administws  the  various  forms  of 
life,  it  becomea  in  its  importance  an  altogether  pe> 
cuhar  organizing  and  creating  power.  Hiis,  and 
the  necesnty  for  it,  were  shown  oy  our  Revolutifm. 

People  had  spoken  before  of  the  rule  of  the  work- 
ing class.  But  only  the  present  experiences  show 
clearly  how  this  rule  came  into  being.  And  then, 
besides  that  already  mentioned,  we  have  had  im- 
portant e^^erieooe  in  the  matter  of  arousing  the 
proletwian  masses  to  work.  The  rote  of  the  worlur 
in  the  army;  party  and  trade  union  mobilization; 
commissariat  divisions  and  armies;  our  economic 
campa^ns;  the  structure  of  our  economic  organs; 
the  role  of  the  trade  unions;  workers*  and  peasants* 
inspection;  all-party  conferences; — all  these  are 
innovations  which  our  revolution  has  created. 

The  educaticKi  of  a  body  of  labor  administratora, 
a  new  type  of  man,  thai  also  is  one  of  our  triumphs, 
and  perhaps  the  greatest  that  we  have  to  show.  We 
have  already  foi^otten  the  past  completely.  To 
us  it  does  not  appear  peculiar  to  find  at  the  head 
of  an  Uyezd  (administrative  district)  or  govern- 
ment, a  Petrograd  metal  worfcer  or  Moscow  textile 
worlnr,  a  hairdreeser  in  oinnmand  of  a  division, 
in  the  party  school  a  house-painter  delivering  lec- 
tures or  an  agricultural  laborer  writing  rcporta  on 
causation  and  evolution  in  natural  science.  We 
no  longer  wonder  that  there  should  be  a  large  class 
of  persons  who  have  educated  themselves  during  the 
revolution — "golden-handed**  ones  who  are  masters 
of  every  trade;  who  one  day  command  in  battle,  the 
next  day  direct  distribution,  the  next  supravise  a 
factory  or,  woipon  in  hand,  suppress  a  White  Guard 
uprising.  We  are  not  astounded  that  a  former  serv- 
ant girl  or  a  cook  should  be  at  the  head  of  a  poli- 
tical section  in  the  army  or  the  secretary  of  a  party 
committee,  passing  from  one  activity  to  another  and 
causing  new  vital  creations  to  arise  everywhere  un- 
der her  hands.  One  need  but  compare  the  present 
widi  the  past  to  completely  undrastand  and  feel  the 
diffwence.  Hunger  and  cold  exist.  But  on  die 
other  hand  there  are  already — and  more  of  them 
every  day — people  who  terminate  this  hunger  and 
cold,  and  lead  the  land  out  of  suffering. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  bodies  of  new  men  are 
being  formed  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  workers  and 
peasants.  The  whole  psydbology,  the  whole  hori- 
zon of  die  masses,  their  whole  manner  of  thinking, 
is  diangii^  for  the  better.  Am<mg  the  bourgeois 
"observers"  and  those  who  ape  them,  it  is  good 
fashion  to  speak  of  the  "passivity  of  the  masses** 
in  the  Soviet  Republic  But  a  serious  comparison 
of  the  present  with  the  past  reveals  a  different  pic- 
ture. The  psychology  of  the  masses  finds  its  best 
expression  in  their  speech.  If  one  should  compare 
the  present  q»eedi  of  the  village  with  that  before 
the  Revolntion  he  would  be  astounded.  The  speech 
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of  today  is  indeed  the  literary  language.  And  their 
vision?  Has  it  not  grovrn  with  almost  miraculous 
rapidity?  And  also  have  not  the  Russian  people 
— ^in  tibe  Inoadest  sense — ceased  to  be  the  Mout~ 
of  whom  our  superwise  sophisticated  Intellectuals 
made  game?  A  tremendous,  hitherto  unprecedented 
elevation  of  ideas  has  taken  place. 

But  the  Russian  Revolution  gave  the  masses 
something  new  in  the  way  of  guidance  on  the  new 
path.  Or  are  periiaps  the  Communist  SubbotnUd 
(Saturdays)  not  a  new  deralopnient  of  the  present? 
No  one  would  have  thought  of  it  before,  no  one 
anticipated  it,  it  was  a  wholly  new  "discovery**  of 
the  revolution,  just  as  was  the  Soviet  power.  All 
forms  of  collective  woric,  from  the  volunteer,  or 
Subbotniki  to  the  labor  army  and  labor  duty  in  the 
form  existing  among  us,  are  eqwriences  of  die 
greatest  significance.  We  ourselves  know  litde  as 
yet  about  ourselves.  Much  we  overlook.  The  writw 
of  these  lines  knows  a  case  where  our  fighting  army 
helped  the  peasants  plow  the  land,  improv^  their 
tools,  built  schools  and  arranged  children's  festi- 
vals, for  which  the  poorly  supplied  Red  Guard 
s«:rificed  their  last.  Thus  appears  in  onbryo  that 
mighty  humane  spirit  whidi  is  developing  irith  the 
constnulion  of  a  new  life. 

The  matter  of  mase  enlif^itenment  is  altogedier 
of  a  different  kind  than  formerly— who  indeed 
would  have  thought  of  it  in  the  good  old  times? 
Who  could  have  carried  on  agitation  and  propagan^ 
da  to  such  an  extent  as  we?  Who  could  have  con- 
ceived such  a  campaign  as  ours  against  illiteracy? 
Where^  when,  by  wIuud,  in  gmeral,  was  the  signify 
icanoe  undentood  of  such  campaigns,  where  the 
cooperation  of  different  demflnts  produces  a  mas» 
result? 

We  are  still  poor,  but  not  helpless.  Hour  by 
hour,  day  by  day,  new  foroea  are  arising.  From 
unbelievable  confusion  of  methods,  out  of  a  sea 
of  vulgar  selfishness  and  dross,  are  appearing  more 
and  more  the  oudines  of  onr  fotnre  lliey  cried 
to  us:  Down  with  monopoly,  long  live  free  trade! 
But  we  did  not  acknowledge  the  ruin  of  our  trans- 
port and  throw  ourselves  iuto  the  hands  of  the 
speculators.  And  provisioning  is  improving.  We 
wCTe  warned  that  all  would  perish  of  cold  as  a 
consequence  of  our  m^hods.  But  fuel  conditiona 
also  have  improved.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  arising  of  new  forces  to  improve  con- 
ditions. It  is  the  result  of  die  fact  that  in  prac- 
tice, in  the  stru^le  of  life,  our  working  class  is 
becomii^  the  great  oreator,  martyr,  and  champion 
of  the  happiness  of  mankind,  of  the  real  history  of 
man  in  the  future. 
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'  I  '•HE  immediate  demand  for  agricultural  machin- 
^  ery  in  Soviet  Rusua  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  English  ManthesUr 
Guardian,  recently  returned  from  Russia.  On  the 
basis  of  what  he  terms  a  "very  conservative  esti- 
mate** by  the  Commissariat  of  Agriculture,  he  finds 
a  yearly  need  for  850,000  new  ploughs,  85,000 
reapers,  17,000  threshers,  340,000  drill  plou^, 
850,000  winnowing  madiines  and  over  a  million 
each  of  scjrthes  and  sickles.  These  figures,  how- 
over,  enormous  as  they  are,  represent  only  the 
average  yearly  needs.  "When  we  consider,"  the 
Guardian  correspondoit  points  out,  "that  after  1915 
■the  import  of  agricultural  machinery  practically 
-ceased,  while  the  production  of  agricultural  nut' 
•chinwy  in  Russia,  which  was  restored  at  the  end  of 
1918,  has  so  far  resulted  in  the  supply  of  only 
about  one-seventh  of  the  total  yearly  requirements, 
■it  becomes  obvious  that  in  order  to  bring  the  total 
•of  these  figures  up  to  1920,  we  must  multiply  them 
hy  nearly  five."  {Manchester  Guardian  Weekly, 
Dfc^ber  24. )~ 

Where  wtU  the  Soviet  Government  buy  these  huge 
8iq>plies?  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  were  best  fitted  to  supply  the 
type  and  quantity  of  agricultural  machines  needed 
by  Russia.  Strange  to  say,  however,  even  before 
the  war  the  American  manufacturers  were  far  out- 
stripped by  their  English  and  German  competitors 
in  &is  field.  In  1910,  out  of  a  total  of  $19,500,000 
worth  of  agricultural  machinery  imported  by  Rus- 
sia, the  United  States  supplied  only  $5,191,000; 
and  in  1912,  when  the  total  imports  had  increased 
to  $25,600,000,  the  share  of  the  United  States  was 
still  only  $5,826,000.  The  surprising  condition  re- 
vealed in  diese  figures  was  dealt  with  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Conunerce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  at  Washington.  Pointing  out 
that  **the  Uilited  States  is  prooably  less  familiar 
Mrith  Russia  than  any  of  its  competitors,"  he  recom- 
mended that  "America  endeavor  to  promote  direct 
commercial  intercourse  with  Russia.*  That  recom- 
mendation, however,  still  awaits  action.  At  the  time 
of  the  closing  of  Uie  Russian  Soviet  Govemmoit 
Sorean,  upon  the  departure  of  Mr.  Martens,  the 
IConunerciat  Department  of  that  Bureau  had  on  file 
detailed  orders  and  specifications  from  the  Com- 
missariat of  Foreign  Trade  for  immediate  purchase 


of  agricultural  machinery  in  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $50,000,000.  Contracts  /or  this  ma- 
chinery could  not  be  placed  widi  the  American 
manufacturers  because  of  the  (^wtacles  placed  in 
the  way  of  trade  with  Russia  by  the  authoritiee  at 
Washington. 

»         •  « 

'T^HE  decision  of  Moscow  r^arding  the  draft 
*■  trade  agreement  carried  bade  from  Lmdon  by 
Mr.  Krassin  has  not  been  annoimcod  as  we  go  to 
press.  Lacking  the  text  of  that  draft,  wludi  pro- 
bably differs  in  several  respects  from  eadi  of  the 
preliminary  Russian  and  fjiglish  drafts  which  we 
published  in  Soviet  Russia,  January  22,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  forecast  the  dedsion.  The 
manner  in  which  this  latest  draft  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Krassin  did  not  inspire  confidence.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  English,  having  dragged  out  tibe 
negotiations  for  more  than  twelve  months,  were 
anxious  to  place  the  burden  for  any  further  delay 
upon  Moscow,  and  were,  therefore,  suspiciotisly 
loud  in  their  protestations  that  the  document  was 
thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  British  Government. 
Suspidon  in  this  respect,  moreover,  was  strengdi- 
ened  by  the  flood  of  inspired  dispatches  from  Hel- 
singfors,  and  other  centers  of  propaganda,  which 
hastened  to  announce,  upon  no  authority  whatso- 
ever, that  the  agreement  would  be  or  had  been  re- 
jected at  Moscow.  As  against  these  stories,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  balanced  a  Central  News  agency 
dispatch  {New  York  Times,  January  21),  which 
announced  that  the  Soviet  Govmiment  was  expected 
to  ratify  the  agreement  without  change.  Before  his 
departure,  Mr.  Krassin  took  pains  to  correct  the 
impression  which  the  British  oflSoials  had  endeav- 
ored to  create  to  the  effect  that  he  and  they  were 
in  perfect  agreement  and  that  the  draft  agreement 
was  thoroughly  satisfactory.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Krassin  told  a  correspondent  of  The  Manmester 
Guardian,  *Hhe  draft  which  I  am  conveying  to  Mos- 
cow is,  in  my  opinion,  unsatisfactory  in  many  re- 
spects." The  settlement  of  the  main  difficulties, 
he  said,  did  not  lie  with  Moscow.  **The  funda- 
mental source  of  disagreement  is  the  ^argnnent 
of  the  scope  and  the  attempt  to  particularize  the 
basis  of  the  preliminary  agreement  of  June  30." 
As  to  the  desire  of  the  British  Government  to  de- 
fine the  territories  within  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment should  abstain  from  anti-British  propaganda, 
Mr.  Krassin  said:  "We  are  ready  to  accept  this  con- 
dition, but  only  on  the  basis  of  mutuality  and 
only  after  a  competent  commission  has  defined  all 
the  conditions  and  all  the  complicated  political 
questions  involved."  It  is  not  Great  Britain  alone 
mat  requires  safeguards  against  hostile  propaganda. 
Mr.  Krassin  pointed  out  some  of  the  possibilities. 
"Imagine,"  he  said,  "British  propaganda  among 
Persian  workers,  urging  them  not  to  accept  em- 
ployment in  the  oil  fiel^  of  Baku ;  or  propaganda 
among  Turks  in  Asia  Minor  to  attadc  Azerbaijan, 
or  any  other  Soviet  Republic.  It  is  not  enou^ 
merely  to  say:  'abstain  from  anti-British  or  anti- 
Russian  propaganda.*  It  is  necessary  to  define  ex- 
actly what  this  means  and  what  it  may  involve} 
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and  that  can  he  done  only  by  a  competent  political 
conference.^ 

In  spite  of  Sir  Robert  Homers  announcement 
that  Krassin  had  heard  ''the  last  word  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government,"  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  World  (February  2.  1921)  stated  that  "it 
is  expected  here  that  Krassin  will  soon  return  to 
London  from  Moscow  with  counter  proposals." 
The  WorW^s  correspondent  gave  plausible  grounds 
for  his  confidence  mat  the  Britiah  Government  was 
in  no  su(^  final  mood  on  the  matter  aa  it  presided: 
"Pressed  as  it  is  by  commercial  interests  and  par- 
ticularly by  organized  labor  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  commercial  relations  with  Russia,  the  Bri- 
tish Government  is  expected  to  make  cmtain  modi- 
fications in  the  treaty,  rather  than  cause  a  break- 
down of  the  negotiations.^^*  ^ 

THE  British  Government  takes  a  generous  view 
of  those  territories  from  whidi  propaganda 
"against  British  interests"  must  be  specifically  ex- 
cluded by  the  terms  of  the  pending  commercial 
treaty.  With  a  large  gesture.  Great  Britain  de- 
numds  that  the  Soviet  Government  restrain  Russian 
citi2en8  from  all  actions  unfriendly  to  British  in- 
terests in,  among  other  places,  the  Caucasus,  Aria 
Minor,  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Whereat  even  the 
London  Nation  is  moved  to  remark  that  "one  fails 
to  see  why  Russia  should  consent  to  ^disinterest* 
herself  in  ersia,  two-thirds  of  which  was  a  closed 
Ruasiaii  sphere  before  the  Revolution." 

The  sordid  plundering  of  Persia  by  a  conspiracy 
of  Britidi  and  Russian  imperialisms  is  open  his- 
tory.   In  1907  the  English  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments signed  an  agreement  for  the  partition  of 
Persia.   With  the  customary  cant  about  "uon-intw- 
ference"  and  "maintenance  of  sovereignty",  the  two 
powers  divided  the  country  between  them.  To  Rus- 
sia was  assigned  the  northern  half,  including  the 
rich  regions  of  Teheran,  Tabriz,  and  Ispahan;  &ig- 
land  took  a  slice  to  the  south;  an  intervening  "neu- 
tral" trip  of  desert  and  mountains  was  generoudy 
left  unappropriated.    In  the  following  year  Uie 
Persian  Parliament  moved  to  dMiose  the  Shah  for 
repndiat&Dg  the  Constitution.    The  Russian  Min- 
ister and  the  English  Charge  d'Affaires  promptly 
notified  the  f  ersian  Minister  of  Fordgn  Affairs 
that  England  and  Russia  would  tolerate  no  mitiga- 
tion of  PeiBian  tyranny.  To  make  things  a^ire  a 
Russian  army,  with  the  approval  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  inarched  into  Tabriz.  _ 

The  origin  and  nature  of  BriUsh  "mterests  m 
Persia  are  the  subject  of  several  revealing  entries 
in  the  recently  published  diary  of  Wilfred  Blunt, 
English  poet  and  landowner,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Brithdi  diplomatic  service,  who  actively  m- 
terested  himself  in  the  fate  of  the  various  ™tern 
peoples  fallen  under  British  domination.  On  No- 
vember 7, 1910,  a  friend  brought  Blunt  news  of  the 
intended  British  occupation  of  Persia.  Major 
Sykea.  our  Consul  at  Meshhed,  who  is  .  .  .  chief 
adviser  on  South  Persian  affairs  at  the  Foreign 

"Hiy  Dimiti,  bj  WU(«d  Smw«  Blnnt;  Mirtiii  Seetaw,  Lon- 

don,  {920. 


Office,  .  .  .  told  him  that  the  occupation  of  South- 
em  Persia,  on  the  same  lines  as  the  occupation  of 
E^ypt,  haa  been  decided  on."  In  Novnnber  of  the 
fdlowing  year.  Blunt  records  the  Russian  ultima- 
turn  to  l^e^  demuiding  complete  control  of  Te- 
hmran  and  the  dismissal  of  Kir.  Morgan  Shuster, 
an  American  who  had  been  working  to  reorganize 
Persian  finance  too  successfully  to  please  the  Czar. 
"Hiis,"  remarks  Blunt  (November  29,  1911), 
"means  the  conquest  of  Persia,  and  already  Rus- 
sian troops  have  marched  ...  It  is  an  infamy 
for  vdiidi  Grey  ia  responsible.'*  The  Russian  in- 
vasion of  Persia  was  opmly  oicouraged  by  the 
British  Government.  On  December  15,  Blunt  notes: 
"Grey  has  made  another  long  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons  about  his  Persian  policy,  in  which  he 
approves  all  the  Russians  are  doing.*'  Britiah  of- 
fidal  approval  of  the  Russian  conquest  did  not 
even  buk  at  the  abominable  massacres  at  Tabriz. 
For  these  things,  Blunt  remarics,  "Grey  invented  a 
formula" — he  nad  "no  official  knowledge.** 

Such  was  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government 
towards  Persia  in  the  days  when  it  seemed  a  profit- 
able business  to  dispose  of  that  unfortunate  country 
in  secret  bargains  with  the  Czar.  Thus  Great  Bri- 
tain acquired  those  precious  "interests'*  in  Persia, 
which  today  it  demands  that  no  Russian,  by  so 
much  as  a  whisper,  shall  oidanger.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  Bolshevik  propaganda  that  the  British  Foreign 
Office  fears  in  Persia — and  in  other  spheres — but 
the  long  smoldering  resentment  of  oppressed  peo- 
ples. 

The  Persian  situation  was  succinctly  described 
in  a  recent  Renter  dispatch  to  The  Manchester 
Guardian  (January  21,  1!^1),  which  reported 
naively:  **I1ie  Persiaiu  have  failed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement,  which  was 
concluded  so  long  ago,  and  the  ratification  of  which 
would  have  cabled  Persia  to  put  her  house  in 
ordff."  On  the  same  day  the  Guardian's  corre- 
qiondent  at  Reval  also  reported:  **The  Russian 
agreement  with  Persia  has  been  signed.  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Rothstein,  who  is  well-known  in  England,  has 
been  appointed  Russian  diplomatic  representative 
to  Persia  and  will  shortly  proceed  to  Teheran.'* 

It  is  interesting  to  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Rothstein 
in  this  connection.  Rothstein  was  a  friend  and  ad- 
viser of  Blunt's  on  Near  Eastern  affairs.  The  lat- 
ter writes  of  him:  "Rothstein  .  .  .  owes  his  won- 
derful knowle^e  of  the  European  situation  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  London  corre^ondrat  of  near- 
ly all  the  Socialist  newspapers  on  the  continent 
He  was  by  birth  a  Russian  subject,  bom  at  Kiev, 
who  had  made  his  studies  at  the  Odessa  University, 
and,  having  become  involved  there  with  the  authori- 
ties about  twenty  years  ago,  had  made  his  escape 
to  Western  Europe  and  had  taken  up  his  residmce 
in  London.   He  was  on  the  staff  of  more  than  one 
of  our  newspapers,  but  often  con^lained  to  me 
that  the  editors  would  not  listen  to  him  on  sub- 
jects of  European  importance."    It  now  appears 
that  the  London  editors  might  have  profited  by  lls- 
traiing  more  attentively  to  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Rothstein. 
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The  Ghosts 

By  John 

"Fear  not  the  tyrwiu  shall  nile  for  ever. 
Or  the  priestf  of  the  bloody  Faith: 
They  ataad  on  the  brink  of  that  mfbtj  river 
WhoK  wavea  thej  bave  tainted  with  death. 
It  ia  fed  Irom  the  dcptha  of  a  thousand  dells, 
Around  them  it  foams  and  mea  and  swella^ 
And  their  awords  and  tfadr  aoeptera  I  Boatrng  aee 
Like  wreefcs  In  tha  Hrge  of  eternitr." 

—ShtUtj  (Roniind  and  Helen). 

T^OSCOW  is  as  unlike  Petersburg  as  Glasgow 
is  unlike  Edinburgh  old  town,  or  as  Derby 
is  unli^  Qiester.  Petersburg  is  a  city  of  yesterday; 
Moscow  is  hoary  with  antiquity.  Petersbu^  has 
broad  streiAs  and  spacious  squares;  Moscow  has 
gigantic  squares,  but  narrow  streets.  Petersburg 
is  a  "planned"  city;  Moscow  is  a  growth  of  the 
centuries.  Petersburg  is  European ;  Moscow  is  Asi- 
atic. Petersburg  rises  out  of  the  waves  like  a  dam- 
sel smiling  at  the  morning  sun,  with  the  dew  of 
heoldi  upon  her  tresses  and  the  bloom  of  youth 
upon  her  cheeks;  Moscow  stands  upon  its  little 
river  like  a  patriarch  wrapped  in  thought,  stroking 
his  beard  with  contemplations  of  the  past  and  fore- 
bodings of  the  future  disturbing  his  equanimity. 
For  here  Occident  meets  Orient,  West  commingles 
witfi  E^,  Antiquity  and  Modernity  blend,  and  Fu- 
turity casts  its  lights  and  shadom  on  the  Past  and 
Present. 

In  Petersburg  one  cannot  think  of  the  remote 
past.  Hw  mind  dwells  upon  Peter,  its  founder; 
on  ^ipyards  and  merchandise;  on  Catherine  and 
Voltaire;  on  Alexanders  and  Nicholases;  on  aristo- 
crats and  proletarians,  underground  propaganda, 
nihilists,  terrorists,  "yellow  tickets",  fortresses, 
strikes,  riots,  and  revolutions.  Zinoviev  called  it 
the  **cradle  of  the  revolution".  It  is  more  than  that ; 
it  is  the  womb  wherein  was  conceived  that  which 
shall  become  xiub  greatest  and  most  splendid  race 
on  earth.  In  Moscow  one  does  not  think  of  these 
things.  One  thinks  of  Djoaghis  Khan  and  Tamer* 
lane;  of  slit-eyed  Tartars  and  Volga  hordes;  of 
'Terrible"  Ivans  and  ghastly  torture^hambers;  of 
miracfes  and  saints,  and  **prie8t8  of  die  bloody 
faith." 

Moscow  is  another  Rome  in  many  things.  It  is 
a  Granada  in  others.  It  is  a  Constantinople,  a 
Jerusalem,  a  Dublin,  and  a  Gla^ow  rolled  mto 
one.  This  sounds  very  incongruous,  but  Moscow 
is  incongruous.  Moscow  is  almost  indescribable. 
It  is  seen  and  beard,  but  more  so  is  it  felt  It  is 
a  city  of  grisly  ghosts  which  weave  around  the 
mind  cobwebs  of  a  hideous  past,  and  yet  it  is  a 
dty  of  resurrection  wliere  the  mind  is  vnffiA  and 
stimulated.  Hie  crescent  of  Mahomet  glitters  gol- 
den in  the  sunshine  at  every  comer;  ^e  cross  of 
Christ  rears  heavenward  in  every  stm^;  and  the 
Red  Flag  of  Communism  flutters  victoriously  over 
a  thousand  roofs.  Is  not  that  an  incongrui^? 

Both  of  Russia's  capitals,  however  widely  they 
differ,  are  perfect  gems  set  in  a  crown  of  romance, 
and  each  evokes  uose  sensiUtions,  those  charming 
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emotions,  which  sensitive  spirits  delight  to  feel. 
Tbore  is  one  old  grey  city  wall  in  Moscow  whidi 
slopes  down  a  declivity  upon  which  a  tree-embroi- 
dered  "square"  has  been  built.  At  the  foot  of  the 
square  stands  the  "Delavoy  Dvor"  (our  hotel), 
and  the  old  wall  spans  the  off-stieet  nearby  widi  a 
lofty  arch.  The  very  fi^xMt  fig^itii^  of  November, 
1917,  took  place  at  this  historic  comer.  From  tcm 
to  bottom  the  ancient  arch,  and  most  of  the  ad- 
jacent  buildings,  are  pock-marked  with  bullet  holes. 
Great  scars  disfigure  the  stonework  upon  which  ma- 
chine-gun fire  was  concentrated,  and  gaping  rents 
appear  in  the  woodwork.  Terrific  battles  have  taken 
place  at  this  identical  spot  before — but  the  missiles 
of  that  period  were  the  swift,  featha--tipped  arrows 
of  the  barbarous  Mongols.  Why,  one  might  ask, 
should  this  comer  be  an  age-long  sufferer  from 
ruthless  warfare?  It  is  what  military-minded  peo- 
ple would  call,  I  suppose,  "a  strategical  point".  Go 
through  the  arch  and  follow  the  street  ahead  of  you 
for  two  hundred  yards,  then  turn  up  a  steep  hut 
short  incline  to  die  right,  and  you  will  land  in  the 
Krasnaya  Plosktshad^  or  Red  Square.  One  of  the 
most  magnificent  open  spaces  in  any  city  in  the 
world,  it  is  completely  bordered  on  the  west  by  the 
picturesque  walls,  tall  and  battlemented,  of  the 
Kremlin,  with  the  beautiful  Spassky  Gate  at  the 
southern  end  and  Nicholas  Gate  at  die  northern. 
Along  the  eaatem  side  of  the  square  are  the  one^ 
time  arcades  called  Jtiodi,  while  at  one  end  stands 
the  solid  red  pile  of  the  Historical  Museum  and  at 
the  other  the  weird  looking  Church  of  St.  Basil. 

A  group  of  statuary  representing  Minin,  the 
Nizhni  cattle-dealer,  urgiiw  Poaharski,  the  prince, 
to  free  Russia  from  the  Poles,  and  surrendering 
his  fortune  for  this  purpose,  occupies  some  space 
in  front  of  the  arcades.  It  is  very  fine  sculpture, 
and  was  executed  by  Martop,  the  Russian  artist. 

Opposite  St.  BasiPs  a  walled  circular  structure 
with  gated  entrance  stands.  This  is  the  Lobnoye 
Myesto,  where  the  Tsara  of  olden  time  issued 
their  proclamations  and  made  momentous  promises. 
On  this  walled  platform  in  1547  Ivan  the  Terrible 
tearfully  promised  to  rule  mercifully  and  wisdy. 
Here  he  led  the  ass  whidi  the  High  PtieA  (Patri- 
arch) mounted  every  Ea^r,  and  here  he  mani- 
fested the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  his  latter 
years  by  committing  the  frightful  atrocities  that 
make  bis  name  abhorred.  In  1565  he  commenced 
his  infamous  work  on  this  very  spot  by  executing 
Prince  Alexander  Gorbati-Shuisky  and  hu  sevmteen 
year-old  son.  On  the  same  day  two  other  princes,  a 
diief  offiw,  and  a  royal  cup-bearer  were  beheaded, 
and  the  Prince  Shevirev  impaled  and  left  to  writhe 
in  agony  for  twelve  hours.  Five  years  later,  on 
July  25,  eighteen  gibbets  were  erected,  and  many 
instruments  of  torture  were  displayed  in  the  square 
among  which  was  a  huge  cauldron  suspended  cu>ove 
a  roaring  fire.  What  was  toward?  You  may  doubt 
me,  reader,  but  you  cannot  well  doubt  the  historian, 
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Karanuan.  Let  him  describe  the  doings  of  that 
dar: 

**0a  seeing  these  terrific  pr^arationa  the  people 
of  Hoaoow  were  convinced  that  their  last  hour  was 
cone,  and  that  the  Tsar  was  deCennined  at.  once  to 
make  an  end  of  his  capital  and  its  inhabitants.  Be- 
sides themselves  with  terror,  they  fled  and  hid  them- 
selves wherever  they  could,  abandoning  in  their 
open  shops  both  their  merchandise  and  their  money. 
Soon  the  place  was  deserted,  and  nothing  was  seen 
but  a  troop  of  Oprichniks  (Ivan's  Guar^  literally 
'fiends' — ^J.S.C.)  ranged  round  the  gibbets  and  the 
burning  pile,  in  profound  silence.  Suddenly  the 
air  resounded  with  the  roll  of  drums;  the  Tsar  ap- 
peared on  horseback  with  his  eldest  son,  the  object 
of  his  affection.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  boy- 
ais,  the  princes,  and  by  his  guard,  marching  in 
order,  followed  by  the  condemned,  to  the  number 
of  more  dian  three  hundred,  like  spectres  in  appear- 
ance, wounded,  torn,  Ueedii^,  scarce  able  to  drag 
thenuelves  along.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  gib- 
bets, Ivan  looked  around  him;  and  being  astonished 
to  see  no  spectators,  he  ordered  his  guard  to  as- 
sonble  the  inhabitants  and  bring  than  to  the  square. 
Impatient  at  their  delay,  he  ran  himself  to  summon 
than,  calling  the  Muscovites  to  witness  the  spec- 
tacle he  had  prepared  for  them,  and  promising  them 
pardon  and  safety.  The  dtiaens  did  not  dare  to 
disobey;  they  came  out  of  the  cellars,  of  the  hiding* 
places  where  they  were  concealed,  and,  trembling 
with  fright,  hastened  to  the  place  of  execution, 
which  they  filled  in  a  few  momoits;  even  the  walls 
and  roofs  wen  covered  with  qf»ectators.  Thai,  with 
a  loud  voice,  the  Tsar  said  to  them:  *Pteople  oi 
Moscow,  you  are  going  to  witness  tortures  and  exe- 
oitions;  but  I  am  punishing  traitors.  Answer  me! 
does  my  judgment  seem  to  you  just?'  At  these 
words  loud  acclamations  were  raised  on  all  sides: 
'Long  live  the  Tsar,  our  lord  and  master,  and  may 
his  enemies  perish!'  Ivan  then  ordered  eighty  per- 
sims  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  crowd,  to  whom,  as  the 
least  guilty,  he  granted  their  lives.  The  secretary 
of  the  privy  council,  mlfoldiI^;  a  roll  of  parchment, 
then  published  the  names  of  the  victims.  After 
this  be  made  Viskovaty  advance,  and  read  his  con- 
denmation  aloud  .  .  .  The  executioners  threw 
themselves  upon  him,  gagged  him,  hung  him  up  by 
his  feet,  and  hacked  hun  to  pieces.  Maluta-Skura- 
tov,  descendiiw  from  his  horse,  was  the  first  to  cut 
an  ear  from  the  sufferer. 

**The  second  victim  was  the  treasurer  Funikov, 
the  frioid  of  Viskovaty,  also  accused,  upon  very 
slight  foundation,  of  treason.  They  poured  boiling 
and  iced  water  alternately  upon  ihe  body  of  this 
wretdied  man,  who  died  in  terrific  agonies.  The 
rest  had  their  throats  cut,  were  hung,  or  hewn  to 
bits.  Hie  Tsar  himself,  on  horseback,  with  a  tran- 
quil air,  ran  an  old  man  throu^  with  his  lance: 
in  the  space  of  four  hours  more  than  two  hundred 
men  were  put  to  death!  Finally,  their  horrible 
duties  accomplished,  the  murderers  bathed  in  blood, 
brandishing  their  smoking  swords,  gathered  in  front 
of  the  Tsar,  with  the  cry  of  joy:  'Hoida!  hoida!'* 
landing  his  justice.  Ivan,  goiiq;  through  the  square. 


examined  the  heap  of  corpses;  but,  though  sur- 
feited of  murder,  he  was  not  jet,  surfeited  of  the 
despair  of  his  subjects.  He  desired  to  see  the  un- 
happy wives  of  Funikov  and  Viskovaty;  he  went 
to  meir  houses,  laughed  at  their  tears,  and  put  the 
first  to  torture,  demanding  her  treasures.  He  wanted 
also  to  put  her  daughter,  aged  fifteen,  to  the  torture, 
but  upon  her  cries  of  d^pair,  he  dianged  his  mind, 
and  gave  her  to  his  son,  the  Tsarevich  Ivan.  She 
was  eventually  diut  up  with  her  mother  and  the 
wife  of  Viskovaty  in  a  convent,  where  they  all  three 
died  of  grief. 

*^e  inhabitants  of  Moscow  who  witnessed  this 
terrible  day  did  not  see  either  Prinoe  Vyazemski  or 
Alexis  BaMnanov  amongst  the  victims.  The  first 
had  died  under  the  torture,  and  as  to  the  end  of 
the  second,  in  spite  of  the  atrocities  we  have  de- 
scribed, it  may  seem  incredible,  but  contemporaries 
state  that  Ivan  forced  young  Feodor  Basmanov  to 
kill  his  father.  The  tyrant  rested  for  three  days, 
for  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bury  the  corpses, 
but  on  the  fourth  he  brought  out  upon  the  square 
new  victims,  whom  he  put  to  death.  Maluta-Skura- 
tov,  chief  of  the  executioners,  hewed  the  bodies  of 
those  who  w^  executed  in  pieces  with  an  axe,  and 
the  bleeding  fragments,  deprived  of  bnrial,  re- 
mained for  eight  days  exposed  to  the  greediness  of 
the  dogs,  who  fought  over  than.  Hie  wives  of  the 
gentlemen  executeid,  to  the  number  of  eighty,  were 
drowned  in  the  river." 

That  was  but  two  days'  work  in  the  long  reign  of 
one  of  those  pestiferous  objects  called  monarchs, 
which  the  ear^  has  been  cursed  with  for  at  least 
ten  thousand  years.  No  wonder  that  little  stmc- 
tore  in  the  Red  Square  is  named  Lobnoye  lifyesto, 
which  means,  being  interpreted,  the  **place  of 
bulls'',  the  same  as  its  more  famous  namesake, 
Golgotha  or  Mount  Calvary. 

That  hideous  carnage  was  but  one  incident  in 
Ivan's  bloody  career;  it  happened  in  1570.  One 
htmdred  and  forty  years  later  Peter,  sumamed  the 
"Great",  was  Tsar  of  Russia.  He  is  the  hero  of 
the  children's  schoolbooks.  The  bluff,  genial,  sim- 
ple monarch  who  "worked  in  the  shipyard"  like 
"an  ordinary  man",  who  built  Petersburg  and  mar- 
ried "a  commoner".  Well,  the  people  hated  him 
so  much  for  his  beastly  cruel  tyranny  diat  all  over 
Russia  they  revolted  against  him.  Even  his  own 
bodyguard,  the  "Streltsi"  rebelled.  Did  the  genial, 
homdy  Prter  amend?  Let  us  read  a  passage  from 
Maxwell's  *'Tsar,  Court,  and , People"  (page  143), 
and  remember  that  this  tragedy  was  enacted,  no 
doubt  with  a  view  to  effect,  at  the  scene  of  Ivan's 
previous  public  entertainment — ^in  the  Red  Square, 
Moscow:  "Peter  hurried  all  the  way  from  Holland 
to  superintend  the  slaughter.  Seated  on  a  throne, 
he  witnessed  the  dying  agonies  of  two  thousand 
Strdtsi,  and  when  tir^  of  the  rack  he  compelled 
his  nobles  to  complete  the  destruction  with  the 
sword.  With  the  wine  cup  in  one  hand,  a  scimitar 
in  the  other,  he  swallowed  twenty  bumpers  and  cut 
off  twenty  heads  in  a  single  hour,  and  as  if  proud 
of  the  achievement,  invited  the  ambassador  to  try 

'  *A  ctT  of  tlie  T&rurs,  by  which  they  ezdte  their  hortu. 
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his  skill.  Ei^ty  of  the  guilty  Janissaries  were  sub- 
sequently held  up  by  the  hair  before  the  crowd  and 
decapitated  by  the  hand  of  the  infuriated  Tsar." 

Such  is  one  episode  in  the  life  of  Peter  the 
"Great".  Provi<fcnce  is  surely  to  be  praised  for 
making  him  "great".  What  might  not  he  have  done 
had  he  been  bereft  of  this  apochryphal  quality  of 
"greatness".  Such  days  have  happily  vanished! 
Have  they?  No,  reader,  they  have  not  vanished; 
the  stage  has  heea  transferred  elsewhere.  The  na- 
ture of  an  Ivan  or  a  Peter,  with  all  its  attributes  of 
ferocity  and  torture  lust,  malignantly  animates  the 
bodies  and  inspires  the  deeds  of  King  George  the 
Fifth's  Black  and  Tan  OpricHniks  in  Ireland  at 
this  very  moment. 

Like  Mark  Twain's  "nobility"  in  the  "Yankee 
at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur",  Peter  had  the  redeem- 
ing feature  ^  fervent  piety.  When  criticized  for 
this  particular  "severity",  as  tin  bourgeois  his- 
torian dracribes  it,  he  indigantly  rq>Iied:  "I^ 
malice  defame  me,  my  conscience  is  clear.  God  is 
my  judge."  Iliat  he  meant  it  we  might  be  sure 
from  the  following  fact.  In  St.  Isaac's  at  Peters- 
burg ^tuen  is  an  ikon  of  the  Tikhvin  Madonna.  In 
Peter's  time  an  old  woman  attonpted  to  extract  a 
jewel  from  it  wiUi  her  teeth  under  pretence  of  Idsa- 
ii^  it  Hie  historian  gravely  telu  us  that  Peter 
"ordered  her  to  be  burned  alive,  for,  according  to 
his  lights,  he  was  a  religious  and  devout  man." 
Perhaps  Uiat's  why  Ivan  Ivanovich  was  wont  to 
shout  "God  save  the  Tsar"  in  days  of  old,  even 
as  Donald  Macdonald  yells  "God  save  the  King** 
today. 

Out  of  the  shadows  of  antiquity,  from  the  morn- 
ing of  human  cupidity  and  avarice,  two  sinister 
figures  have  crawled  with  crooked  talons  through 
history,  leaving  a  trail  of  blood  and  fear  most  hor- 
rible which  has  not  halted  yet.  The  Monardt  and 
the  Priest.  The  one  is  symbolical  of  despotic  or 
oligarch  power,  the  other  typifies  the  sordid  ig- 
norance and  fearful  superstition  of  the  credulous 
masses  which  maintains  the  power  of  the  first.  High 
in  the  streets  of  Moscow,  where  fme  may  see  mt 
pallid,  long-haired,  d^enerate-looking  vendors  of 
holy  lies  and  pious  impositions  shuffle  along  like 
spectres  from  a  remoter  age,  there  hangs  a  woven 
stTBamer  of  scarlet  hue  with  huge  white  lettoing, 
whidi  defiantly  prodaims  dutt  ^'Religion  is  the 
Opium  of  the  People.** 

Though  many  still  cross  themselves  a  score  of 
times  di^ly  on  passing  the  church,  yet  nevertheless 
the  people  are  rapidly  assimilating  the  knowledge 
which  elevates  and  enlightens,  and  learning  to  re- 
ject that  which  terroriMS  and  drfonns  the  mind, 
and  just  so  sure  as  the  last  filAy  tyrant,  whose 
damnable  atrocities  were  equal  to  any  of  Ivan's, 
though  less  q>ectacular,  has  been  placed  for  ever 
beyond  mischief,  so  will  the  last  priest  soon  vanish 
from  the  land  once  contemptuously  known  as  "Holy 
Russia**. 

If  Peter  was  a  religious  and  devout  specimen  of 
the  Tsarist  profession,  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  in- 
finitely more  so.  He  built  scores  upon  scores  of 
churches  to  the  glory  of  God.   One  of  them,  n 
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already  mentioned,  stands  beside  the  "place  of 
skulls"  at  the  foot  of  the  Red  Square.  A  more 
bizarre  and  incolierent  piece  of  architecture  does  not 
exist  in  Russia.  It  is  questionable  indeed  if  anything 
as  curious  and  ugly  exists  on  earth.  Ivan  had  it 
built  in  1534-84  to  conunemorate  the  fall  of  Kazan, 
an  event  in  Russian  history  as  important  as  the 
capture  of  Granada  is  in  Spanish  history,  or  as 
Waterloo  is  in  British.  Ivan  watched  its  spiky 
spires  and  onion-like  cupolas  arise  from  a  canopied 
seat  on  the  Kremlin  wall.  Saint  Basil  the  "Simole**,* 
to  whom  the  building  is  dedicated  was  in  all  pro- 
bability one  of  those  half -mad  hermits  who,  in  medi- 
eval times,  followed  the  calling  of  the  early  as- 
cetics and  still  earlier  prophets.  Fletcher  described 
them  in  the  16tb  century  as  "certain  eremites  who 
go  stark  naked,  save  for  a  clout  about  their  middle, 
with  their  hair  hwnging  long  and  wildly  about  their 
shoulders,  and  many  of  ^em  with  a  collar  and 
chain  about  their  necks  .  .  .  The  people  liketfa 
them  very  well,  because  they  are  as  pasquils  to 
note  great  men's  faults,  that  no  man  else  dare  speak 
of.  Yet  it  falleth  out  sometimes  that  for  this  rude 
liberty  which  they  take  npcm  them,  after  a  coun- 
terfeit manner,  by  imitittion  of  pn^hets,  they  are 
made  away  of  in  secret  as  was  one  or  two  of  thm 
in  the  late  Emperor's  time,  for  being  over  bold  in 
speaking  against  the  government  .  .  .  ** 

SomewhCTe  under  the  intricate  galleries  of  the 
interior,  whidb  is  decorated  in  the  arabesque  style, 
the  bones  of  Basil  were  buried,  and  with  him  there 
lies  another  "simple"  called  Ivan  whose  nedc-collar 
and  chain  are  still  preserved.  Russia  has  always 
been  afflicted  with  religious  maniacs  from  the  very 
earliest  times  unto  the  present  day.  There  were 
the  "Old  Believers",  who  once  numbered  seven 
millions;  the  BozslevestnyCf  or  "dumb"  bdievers, 
who  never  permitted  one  word  to  pass  their  lips 
after  joining  up ;  the  sect  of  the  Beatmed  Redeemer, 
who  spent  their  lives  loddng  at  a  piccore  of  Jesos; 
the  &ibbomiki**  (not  the  kind  whidi  Gallacher 
joined),  the  "wizards  of  Novgorod";  the  Skoptsi, 
who  believed  that  Christ  is  sttll  alive  but  sexless, 
and  whose  male  members  consequently  castrated 
themselves;  the  Dukkobors,  besides  many  others. 
The  most  freakish  crowd  appears  to  have  been  the 
KhIistovstAinat  or  "Flagellators."  In  his  "Rus- 
sian Empire**,  Haxthausm  describes  tibeir  meetii^ 
in  the  following  words: 

"On  one  day  in  the  year  the  men,  after  their 
mad  jumping  and  stampii^,  sink  down  about  mid- 
night upon  benches,  which  are  placed  around,  and 
the  women  fall  under  the  benches,  suddenly  all  the 
lights  are  extinguished,  and  horrible  orgies  com- 
mence. They  call  this  svalny  grekh — (promiscuity). 
My  secretary  in  Moscow,  who  had  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  members  of  the  sect,  de- 
scribed the  Khliati  or  Khlistovstchina  as  by  no 
means  harmless,  but  an  extremely  cruel  sect.  Among 

'"One  then  wu  whom  ther  called  BmiI,  that  woold  take 
ttpon  Um  to  reproTs  the  old  Emperor  for  all  hli  cnteltr  and 
oppreuioii  done  toward!  the  people.  Hii  hody  thejr  have  traai- 
lated  ioto  a  tanptnons  chnrch  near  the  Emperor's  hooae  in 
Moscow,  ind  have  caoonized  him  for  a  atint" — Gilea  Fletcher 
(written  in  1588). 

**  Seventh-Day  Adventists. 
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other  things,  he  related  that  on  Easter  night  the 
Skoptsi  and  Khlisti  all  assemble  for  a  great  solem- 
nity, the  worship  of  the  Mother  of  God.  A  virgin 
fifteen  years  of  age,  whom  they  have  induced  to  act 
the  part  by  tempting  promises,  is  bound  and  placed 
in  a  tub  of  warm  water;  some  old  womra  come  and 
make  a  large  incision  in  the  left  brea^  then  cut  it 
off,  and  staunch  the  blood  in  a  wonderfnlly  short 
time.  During  the  operation  a  mjntical  pwtnxe  of  die 
Holy  spirit  is  put  into  the  victim*s  hand,  in  order 
that  she  may  be  absorbed  in  r^arding  it  The  breast 
which  has  been  removed  is  laid  upon  a  plate,  and 
cut  into  small  pieces,  which  are  eaten  by  all  the 
members  of  the  sect  present :  the  girl  in  the  tub  is 
placed  upcm  an  altar  which  stands  near,  and  the 
whole  congregation  dance  wildly  round  it  The 
junqiing  grows  wilder  and  wilder:  at  last  all  the 
li^ta  are  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  orgies 
above  described  commence.  My  secrrtary  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  several  of  these  girls,  who 
were  always  afterwards  regarded  as  sacred,  and 
said  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  they 
looked  quite  like  women  of  fifty  or  sixty.  They 
generally  died  before  their  thirtieth  year;  one  of 
than,  however,  had  married  and  had  two  diildren. 

In  Peter  die  Great's  time  many  edicts  were  is* 
sued  against  the  **impo8tors  who  went  naked  and 
thrashed  out  devils  with  a  knout,"  and  which  de- 
scription seems  to  fit  Saint  Basil.  Never  mind, 
if  the  old  dear  actually  shook  his  fist  at  the  bloody 
Tsar  himself  and  *Hold  him  off",  we  can  well  afford 
to  ignore  his  weaknesses,  and  love  him  for  his 
stre^th. 

The  quaint  church  in  which  his  bones  repose 
almost  baffles  the  pen.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
80  grotesque  a  structure.  There  are  smooth-sided, 
ribbed-sided,  and  fiuted-sided  cupolas  none  of  which 
are  identical  in  size.  Hie  flutes  are  sometimes  per* 
pendicular  and  sometimes  spiral,  and  the  sides  are 
made  of  tiles  and  bricks  wmch  differ  from  one  an- 
other  again.  Some  are  smooth,  some  glazed,  and 
some  covered  with  scales.  These  very  scales  are 
vari^ated,  not  only  in  color,  but  in  shape — oval, 
round  and  shaped  like  leaves.  There  are  nine  cupo- 
las all  painted  diff^ent  colors  with  the  ribs  and 
Antes  upon  them  of  a  differoit  color  still.  The 
towers  are  four-sided,  six-sided  and  eight-sided, 
and  the  «^oIe  stmcture  is  a  rough  octagon.  The 
golden  crosses  rise  from  crescents,*  and  these 
crosses  have  the  usual  second  cross-bar  placed  slant- 
ingly below  the  top  one.  This  idea  of  placing  a 
crooked  bar  in  the  middle  of  the  upright  arises 
from  a  belief  the  Russians  had  that  Jesus  was  lame 
through  having  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other.  A 
wall  protects  the  west^  side. 

Here  are  fanciful  tales  told  about  the  building 
of  St  BasiPs,  as  there  are  of  almost  every  cele- 
brated building  in  the  world.  One  of  them  is  that 
Ivan  called  the  church  architect  to  him,  after  the 
woric  was  completed,  and  asked  him  if  there  was 

*^<n  two  bnadted  jcmn  the  Tartan  were  in  poaseadon  of 
■Meow,  and  tkej  fixed  the  crcscenta  to  the  chnrchea.  When 
Gnura  Dake  Ivan  Vawilevtch  drove  them  oat  of  the  land  he 
M  Uie  creaccnta  remain  and  foced  the  croaa  on  top  at  a  Hgn 
ol  Tieti»7.  The  |ir»etice  of  fixins  the  croaa  on  the  crcacent  haa 
MMned  dnec  then. 


sudi  another  church  in  existence.  The  man  an- 
swered no  I  **Could  there  be  another  like  it?" 
queried  Ivan.  **I  alone  know  bow  to  build  sndi 
another!"  replied  the  craftsman. 

*Then  put  out  his  eyes  that  he  may  never  build 
its  like  again  elsewhere^"  order  the  Tsar. 

He  was  to  be  blinded,  not  for  having  produced 
a  tonple  to  God's  glory,  vdiich  resembles  nothing 
so  much  as  it  does  a  gigantic  bunch  <tf  carrots, 
onions,  and  Scotch  thistles,  but  for  having  created 
an  edifice  which  to  the  infatuated  mind  of  Ivan 
was  *'a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever,"  The 
story  is  a  pure  fabrication.  Tlie  dinrch  was  erected 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  German  craftsmen  and 
artists  sent  for  by  the  Terrible",  who  worked  upon 
Tartar  plans,  and  who  have  left  behind  them  a  mon- 
ument of  grotesque  and  barbaric  artistry  to  fatigue 
the  brains  of  people  like  myself,  who  nearly  suc- 
cumbed to  intellectual  delirium-tremens  through 
the  intoxication  induced  by  studying  it  The  total 
lack  of  symmetry  of  the  whole  building,  its  weird 
curves,  impossible  angles,  and  multifarious  color- 
designs,  is  really  due  to  a  pr^osterous  ardiiteo- 
tnral  conception.  Ivan,  it  appears,  wanted  eight 
churches  erected  in  the  Red  Square,  and  one  stone 
and  seven  wooden  buildings  were  actually  built. 
This  did  not  please  him,  however,  so  his  artists 
conceived  the  idea  of  building  one  church  and 
"glueing"  another  eight  on  to  it.  St.  Basil's  is  in 
reality,  therefore,  nine  churches  in  one.  When  Na- 
poleon was  preparing  his  artillery  for  bombard- 
ment he  ordered  "that  mosque**  to  be  undermined 
and  blown  up  because  it  interfered  with  the 
direct  line  of  fire.  The  Oossacks  arrived  just  in 
time  to  save  it  from  destruction.  The  tower  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  picture  was  undergoing  repairs 
during  our  visit,  and  the  scaffolding  poles  partly 
obscured  it.  Napoleon  the  vandal  woold  have  to- 
tally destroyed  it;  the  atheist  Bolsheviks  are  care- 
fully cherishing  it  and  protecting  it  from  the  rava- 
ges of  the  weather.  It  is  a  historic  marvel  not  to 
be  lost  without  a  pang  of  regret.  When  the  No- 
vember Revolution  was  an  accomplished  fact  in 
Petersburg,  rumors  came  from  Moscow  of  the  Bol- 
shevik insurrection  there,  and  Lunacharsky,  believ- 
ing die  Church  of  St.  Basil  to  have  been  donolished 
by  the  Communuts'  gun-fire,  wept  bitter  tears  and 
sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  party.  Once  again, 
however,  rumor  was  a  lying  jade,  for  St.  Basil's 
was  practically  untouched. 

There  is  one  more  interesting  spot  in  the  Red 
Square.  A  long  strip  of  earth,  fragrant  with  glory 
and  hallowed  with  immortal  mnnories.  It  lies  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Kranlin's  hoary  walls,  and  the 
stunted  lindens  drop  their  leaves  tenderly  upon  it. 
Beneath  the  sward  above,  which  shrivels  in  the 
tropical  heat  of  summer  and  droops  'neath  the 
snows  of  winter,  the  heroic  dead  who  fell  in  the 
revolution  are  sleeping  their  eternal  sleep.  It  ia 
the  "  Brotherhood  Grave",  the  holiest  apoi  in  Mos- 
cow. Beside  th»n  the  citadel  wall,  wfaenon  is  hong 
the  orifiamme  they  upheld,  now  blazoned  with  the 
story  of  dieir  deed;  below  them  the  fantastic  diurcb 
of  St  Badl's,  and  beyond  them  to  die  north  the 
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Iberum  Madonna.  Could  a  more  romantic  burial 
{round  have  been  found!  John  Reed  was  in  Mos> 
oow  the  eve  before  the  fuimal.  Snow  was  thi<^ 
upon  the  ground.  Men  were  dialing  the  two  long 
trmdies,  and  John  peeped  down  upon  them  over 
the  piled-up  earth.  Tomorrow  five  nundred  prole- 
tarians were  to  be  laid  therein: 

"Here  in  this  holy  place  "  said  a  student,  "holiest 
of  all  Russia,  we  sbui  bury  our  most  holy.  Here 
wba«  are  tlw  tombs  of  tlie  Tsars,  our  Tsar — the 
People  shall  sleep.'*  His  arm  was  in  a  slii^,  from 
a  bullet  wound  gained  in  the  fitting.  He  looked 
at  it  **You  foreigners  look  down  on  us  Russians 
because  so  long  we  tolerated  a  medieval  monarchy", 


said  he.  "But  we  saw  that  the  Tsar  was  not  dw 
only  tyrant  in  the  world;  Capitalism  was  unme, 
and  in  all  the  countries  of  me  world  Capitalism 

was  Emperor.^ 

I  stood  there  one  burning  8umm«-*s  day  with 
him  whose  privilege  it  was  to  enshrine  in  vivid 
prose  the  pregnant  deeds  of  those  who  lay  below. 
We  both  lifted  our  hats  in  silence.  John  was  in 
happy  mood  that  day.  I  was  depressed.  John 
was  big  and  strong,  hearty  and  boyish.  I  was  ill, 
peevish,  and  pale.  Life  is  full  of  mystery.  In  that 
thrice-blessed  comer  <^  Russia's  siusred  city  Jaha 
Reed  himself  now  sle^s  in  dreamless  slamb^.  It 
is  almost  unbelievable. 


Eastern  Karelia 

(A  Link  Between  Soviet  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  Impressions  of  a  Voyage  to  Bjarmaland.) 

By  Haavard  Langseth 

[Recent  events  are  t^ain  brinpng  Russian  and  Scandinavian  populations  closer  together,  Al' 
ready  in  the  ninUi  century  there  was  active  communication  between  Sweden  and  Northern  Russia. 
The  following  artide  deals  with  territory  concerning  which  the  ancient  Swe^  knew  very  little,  how 
ever,  and  which  they  regarded  as  a  land  of  fable  and  mystery.} 


A  LL  the  information  we  have  in  Scandinavia 
*^  concerning  the  work  of  a  number  of  Finnidi 
comrades,  with  Edvard  Gylling  at  the  head,  just 
beyond  the  Finnish  boundary,  is  a  few  little  items 
in  the  newspapers.  Most  of  the  Scandinavian  com- 
rades are  perhaps  entirely  unacquainted  with  what 
the  name  Eastern  Karelia  stands  for,  and  YthA  the 
work  out  there  is  driving  at.  As  I  very  recently 
visited  Comrade  Gylling  in  the  capital  of  his  realm, 
P^ozavodsk,  I  am  very  glad  to  comply  with  the 
request  to  tell  something  about  that  country. 

The  country  and  the  people  were  already  known 
to  us  Scandinavians  in  the  Viking  period,  undCT 
the  name  of  Bjarmaland.  Hiis  was  the  country 
which  Erik  Vidfame  passed  on  his  journey  to 
Gardmike*  about  the  year  600,  and  this  country 
was  the  object  of  Tore  Hund's  famous  pillaging 
expedition  to  Bjarmaland  in  the  year  1026.  The 
Bjarmalanders,  which  probably  meant  all  the  Fin* 
niah  tribes,  were  in  constant  feud  with  both  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  until  far  into  the  thirteenth 
century.  Hieir  neighborly  relations  then  expressed 
thesmselves  in  cont^uous  mutual  attacks  and  puni- 
tive expeditions,  which  occasionally  d^enerated  in- 
to wars  of  absolute  extermination.  Later  arose  the 
struggle  for  land  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
which  lac^  for  several  centuries,  until  Sweden, 
at  the  peace  of  Stolbova  (1617),  was  obliged  to 
limit  its  possessions  to  the  boundaries  of  present- 
day  Finland.  This  divided  the  Finns  from  the 
Karelians,  who  are  essezUially  of  the  same  race, 
and  the  racial  origin  of  the  Karelians  was  forgot- 
ten by  Western  Europeans,  who  included  them  un- 
der the  designation  "Russians^.  The  fact  that  Fin- 
land in  1809  was  ceded  in  its  mtirety  to  Russia  did 
not  produce  any  alteration  in  this  condition.  But 

*  The  Old  None  name  for  tbe  portion  of  RuMia  known  to 
then  WM  GmrMkt. 


the  Karelians  neverthdess  have  retained  to  this 
day  their  qualities  as  a  Finnish  tribe,  their  lan- 
guage, their  customs  and  manners.  The  boun- 
daries of  present'day  Karelia  follow  the  language 
line,  which  in  the  east  runs  from  Lake  Liid<^a 
along  the  Svir  River  to  Lake  On^a  and  thence  al- 
most straight  over  to  Soroka  on  the  White  Sea. 
The  Karelian  language  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  Finnish,  and  it  was  in  the  Karelian  language 
and  in  the  remote  forest  regions  of  Karelia  tlut 
fragments  of  the  Finnish  national  epic  "Kalevala" 
survived  for  centuries,  until  they  were  collected  to 
form  a  single  whole,  in  the  last  century. 

Economically  and  culturally  the  country  is  far 
b^ind  its  western  neighbor,  Finland.  Tliis  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  its  Russian  nUeis  did  absolutely 
nothing  to  develop  or  to  eiqiloit  the  rich  natural 
resources  hidden  there. 

The  aspect  of  nature  is  typically  Finnish,  the 
chief  impression  being  one  of  forest,  moor,  and 
water.  High  mountains  are  found  only  in  the  nordi 
and  west,  and  the  country  is  pretty  well  cut  up 
west  and  north  of  Lake  Onega;  but  the  tract  north 
and  east  of  Lake  Ladoga  runs  pretty  uniformly 
to  the  Russian  plains.  Of  takes  there  are  thousands, 
all  the  way  from  very  little  ones  to  regular  "in- 
land seas",  such  as  Seesjiirvi,  Vikujarvi,  Tuopa- 
jarvi,  and  others.  Voluminous  rivers  flow  from 
these  great  lakes  out  into  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega 
and  the  White  Sea.  The  lake  plateau  is  about  100 
to  200  meters  above  sea  level,  and  the  rivers  then- 
fore  form  in  their  courses  either  cataracts  tihat  are 
miles  in  Imgth,  or  precipitous  waterfalls.  An  idea 
of  the  country's  wealth  in  water  power  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  along  the  Murman  rail- 
way, from  Petrozavodsk  to  Murmansk,  there  are 
waterfalls  with  about  one  million  hors^ower,  all 
very  easy  to  harness. 
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The  climate  of  coarse  variea  in  the  varioiia  parts 
of  this  extaasive  country,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  temperature  in  the  south  and  north 
is  less  than  might  be  expected.  This  is  due  to 
the  equalizing  influence  of  the  White  Sea  and  the 
<^eat  Lakes,  particularly  Ladoga  and  Onega.  Along 
the  coast  of  tibe  Arctic  Ocean,  the  effect  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  of  dedsive  importance  in  determining 
the  climate. 

The  flora  is  about  tibat  of  Central  Scandinavia. 
In  the  southern  districts  even  wheat  may  be  raised, 
and  a  number  of  cereals  thrive  rather  well  as  far 
north  as  the  White  Sea.  The  chief  vegetable  life  is 
the  forests,  in  the  south,  pine  and  deciduous  for- 
ests; in  the  north,  almost  delusively  fir  and  spruce. 
The  total  forest  area  is  about  10,000,000  hectares, 
or  (me  and  one-half  times  that  of  Norway.  Of  the 
forests,  many  are  really  primeval  forests,  in  which 
you  may  pass  for  forty  miles  without  finding  a 
trace  of  other  men,  even  of  himtcrs  or  fishermen. 
Trees  of  a  diameter  less  than  thirty  centim^ers, 
four  feet  above  the  gronnd,  are  never  cut  down. 
It  is  self-evident  that  diere  is  preserved  here  a  for- 
est capital  that  should  and  must  be  utilized  for  the 
welfare  both  of  Karelia  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  the  forests  there  is  an  unbelievable  wealth 
of  game.  The  king  of  the  forest,  the  bear,  holds 
his  own  here,  almost  absolutely  unmolested.  The 
rivers  and  lakes  are  rich  in  fish,  man  has  not  yet 
even  taken  die  fresh-water  fish  out  of  the  Karelian 
lakes.  Salmon,  in  the  many  rivers  that  descoid  to 
the  White  Sea,  are  more  abundant  than  anywhere 
else  in  northern  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  forests,  the  fruitful,  workable 
soil,  the  water  power,  the  game,  and  the  fish,  Kare- 
lia has  peat-bogs  that  are  miles  in  width,  great 
deposits  of  minerals,  even  veins  of  coal  in  some 
places.  These  possibilities  have  been  but  little 
investigated,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out 
the  wealth  in  bog  iron  ore  in  a  single  lake,  Viku- 
jarvi,  where  there  are  11,000,000  tons  of  bog  iron 
ore.  This  will  perhaps  give  a  slight  idea  of  the 
possibilities  that  a  systematic  geoli^ical  survey 
would  reveal. 

The  Kareliatt  Labor  Commune 

/dter  the  defeat  of  our  Finnish  comrades  about 
ten  years  ago,  great  bodies  of  the  revolutionists 
moved  over  toward  Russia,  seddng  refuge  and  a 
livelihood.    Many  went  to  Norway  and  Sweden, 
many  lived  as  fugitives  in  Finland.  To  gather  these 
bands,  to  afford  them  economic  protection,  to  or- 
ganise them  anew  for  continued  work  for  Commun- 
ism, this  was  of  course  a  tfiought  that  many  a  Fin- 
nish comrade  had  in  mind.   But  nothing  came  of 
diese  plans  until  Comrade  Edvard  Gylling,  in  the 
spring  of  1920,  proposed  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  form  a  colony  of  the  fugitive  Finnish  com- 
rades in  Eastern  Karelia.  His  plan  was  approved. 
Karelia  was  sqparated  and  givm  the  name  **The 
Karelian  Labor  Commune**,  constituting  a  partly 
autonomous  area  belonging  to  the  Russian  Feder- 
ittive  R^oblic,  and  the  Karelian  Revolutionary 
Committee  was  formed  on  Midsummer  Day,  1920. 


Hie  Revolutionary  Committee  ccmusts  of  Finnuh 
and  Karelian  Communists  with  Gylling  as  Chair- 
man. Hie  first  task  taken  up  was  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  the  country,  and  we  may  say  that 
the  comrades  in  Karelia  were  not  idle.  In  addition 
to  keeping  the  most  necessary  branches  of  economic 
activi^  in  operation  and  developing  and  improv- 
ing them,  they  undertook  an  extensive  reconstruc- 
tion and  reorganization  in  a  Communist  direction. 
In  spite  of  the  great  difficnlties,  in  spite  of  the  al- 
most absolute  lack  of  usable  talents,  at  first  only 
a  few  dozen,  now  at  most  a  few  hundred,  in  spite 
of  a  very  moderate  degree  of  understanding  and 
assistance  from  both  the  Finnish  and  the  other 
Scandinavian  comrades,  they  have  already  accom- 
plidbed  great  diings.  The  econconic  council,  which 
has  control  of  the  solution  of  economic  questions, 
consists  of  twelve  persons  with  a  Presidium  of  five 
members.  On  Gylling's  shoulders  as  Chairmffli  of 
this  Presidium,  there  rests  many  burdens.  Among 
the  other  members  are  the  Karelians  Potoyev,  Gut- 
vev,  and  Nikitin,  as  well  as  the  Finnish  Cfunrades 
Maki,  Hapalunen,  Makinen,  and  Saksmann. 

A  KAREUAN  SOVIET  CONGRESS 
Moscow,  January  15. — ^The  Karelian  Revolution- 
ary Committee  has  sent  out  the  following  communi- 
cation: **Tlie  first  Soviet  Congress  of  the  Karelian 
Workers*  Commune  will  assemble  on  February  10 
in  Petrozavodsk.  Representatives  of  the  Scandina- 
vian comrades  are  welcome. 

Karelian  RevoUaionary  CommUtee, 
by  Gylunc" 
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The  Turkish  OflFensive  Against  Armenia 

An  Interview  With  Comrade  Michael  Pavlovich 

IComrade  Michael  Pavlovich,  a  member  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Council  of  Propagfuida  aad 
Action  of  the  Peoples  of  the  East,  has  arrived  in  Moscow  from  Azerbaijan.  In  an  interview  given 
before  the  revolution  in  Armenia  took  place,  he  made  the  following  sUOements  as  to  events  now  in 
progress  in  the  Caucasus,] 

1.   The  Turkish  Offensive;  Armenia  and  Georgia 

f^HE  TurldBh  offensive  against  Armenia,  the  occa- 
pation  of  Sarabamish,  Ardagan,  and  Kars  by 
the  Kemalist  troops,  the  offensive  which  is  menac- 
ing Erivan,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  and  Tiflis,  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  these  two  bases  of  the  interna- 
tional counter-revolution  in  the  Caucasus,  all  this 
is  of  the  greatest  international  significance.  The 
TuAish  offensive  manifests  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Turkey  of  Kemal,  which  the  European  diplo* 
matists  had  already  tried  to  divide  and  to  d^in- 
tegrate.  It  shows  the  whole  silliness  of  the  im- 
perialistic plans  of  Armenia,  which  was  endeavor- 
ing to  capture  for  itself  Turkish  territories.  Even 
while  it  was  attadced  by  Greece^  France,  and  Eng- 
land, the  Turkey  of  I^mal  manifested  so  mnai 
force,  that  it  was  sufficient  for  the  Turkish  troops 
to  cross  the  border  of  Armenia,  and  at  once  the 
question  arose  in  Erivan  and  Tiflis  of  the  necessity 
to  fight  for  the  very  existence  of  the  two  Caucasian 
states. 

It  was  quite  recently  that  the  Armenian  and 
Georgian  press  organs  were  maintaining  a  bitter 
campaign  against  Soviet  Russia  and  against  the 
Turkey  of  Kemal,  preparing  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple for  the  eventuality  of  an  open  war  against 
both  neighboring  states,  which  would  break  out  at 
the  first  opportunity.  It  was  quite  recently  that 
the  Georgian  press,  in  connection  with  the  visit  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Yellow  International,  Re- 
nandel  and  Vandervelde,  die  servants  of  capital, 
and  ctf  old  Kautdcy  who  has  lost  his  senses,  poured 
out  an  ocean  of  dirty  calumnies  against  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. It  was  only  yesterday,  that  Georgia  assisted 
the  counter-revolutionary  bands  of  the  big  landlord 
and  pseudo-unon,*  Nashludia,  and  of  Denikin's  col- 
onel Alikhanov  to  pass  into  Red  Daghestan,  sap- 
plying  these  bands  with  aims,  monitions,  horses 
and  officers,  and  that  Armoiia  sent  its  provocateurs 
into  Sangesour  and  Karabakh  to  organize  an  up- 
rising of  the  Armenian  peasants,  who  were 
deceived  by  the  village  bourgeoisie  into  taking  up 
arms  against  the  Red  troops.  And  today  the  same 
press  oirgEuis  have  to  put  forward  the  question  of 
the  very  existence  of  Georgia  and  Armenia. 

The  danger  which  threatms  us  from  the  side  of 
Georgia  and  Armenia  would  have  been  very  serious, 
and,  even  vrithout  the  encouragement  of  Renaudel 
and  Huysmans,  these  states  would  have  attacked 
us  long  ago,  if  it  were  not  for  one  circumstance. 
The  mass  of  the  people  of  Georgia  and  Armenia 
cherished  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  Idea  of 
Soviet  Government.   Dosens  of  representatives  of 

'  "Iman"— Uohimmedan  religloH  dt|nltUT> 


Armenia  and  Georgia  attended  the  Congress  of  the 
Peoples  of  the  East  at  Baku  and  they  took  an  oath, 
together  with  the  other  del^ates  at  the  Congress, 
to  defend  Soviet  Russia  against  the  assaults  of 
World  Imperialism.  The  Armenian  and  Georgian 
delegates  had  to  overcome  many  obstaclea  in  order 
to  attend  the  Congress.  Some  of  them  were  «ft»^ 
wards  banished  from  dieir  countries.  Bat  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  were  well  aware  of  what 
was  awaiting  them,  they  came  to  the  Congress.  This 
is  the  best  proof  of  the  fervent  sympathies  which 
are  cherished  by  the  toilers  of  Armenia  and  Geor- 
gia for  Soviet  Russia  and  Aserbaijan.  Hundreds 
of  thonsanda  of  Georgian  and  Armenian  peasants 
and  workers  are  impatiently  awaiting  the  moment, 
when  the  Red  troops  will  come  to  their  assistance 
and  help  them  to  overthrow  the  boui^eois  govern- 
ments and  to  introduce  the  Soviet  system.  On  many 
occasions  I  have  personally  heard  the  Georgian  and 
Armenian  peasants  saying:  **If  the  Turks  or  Tar- 
tars come  against  us,  we  shall  fi{^  them  to  die 
last  drop  of  our  blood,  but  the  Russian  Red  Army 
are  our  brothers  and  we  shall  take  up  no  arms 
against  them.** 

2.   The  Failures  of  the  Entente 

World  reaction  suffered  serious  defeats  on  both 
fronts  of  the  Soviet  Fec^ation — on  the  Western 
and  Eastern. 

On  the  Western  front,  peace  was  concluded  with 
Poland,  and  Wrangel  was  crushed  with  the  quick- 
ness of  lightning.  Soviet  Russia  gained  a  new  op- 
portunity to  ga^er  its  forces  for  the  economic  and 
cultural  reconstruction  of  the  country.  All  this 
was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  efforts  exerted 
by  the  French  imperialists,  who  did  everything  to 
entice  Poland  and  to  assist  Wrangel. 

On  tlte  Eastern  front,  all  the  puns  of  the  inter- 
national counter-revolution  were  frustrated  by  the 
victorious  march  of  the  Turkish  revolutionary 
troops  against  the  Armenian  Dashnaks*  these 
agents  of  world  imperialism  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
allies  of  the  bandit  Venizelos,  who  has  been  op- 
posed by  the  best  elements  of  the  Greek  people  and 
who,  at  last,  was  compelled  to  retire.  The  ground 
is  shaking  under  the  feet  of  the  reactionary  Govern- 
mrait  of  Armenia  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole 
plan  of  the  international  counter-revolution,  which 
endeavored  to  preserve  and  strengthen  Armenia  and 
Georgia  as  two  bourgeois  despotisms  to  play  the 
part  of  the  gendarmes  of  world  imperialism  in  the 
Caucasus,  has  become  futile. 

Many  leading  men  in  Armenia  were  conscious 

*  Tha  tame  ol  tlis  Armenian  N»tIoBBlitta,  vtoalljr  parftdinff 
ondcr  a  SodaUtt  doak,  like  thr  "SooUlirt"  followert  of  the 
Polish  Pfcrident  PHndaU. 
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of  the  impendiiig  disaster  crrat  before  the  final  de> 
feat  of  the  Aimenian  troops  bad  been  accomplished. 
Hie  Armenian  newspaper.  Nor  Hocks^  wrote: 

"The  march  of  Uie  Turkish  troops  against  Ar- 
menia is  the  first  act  in  the  tragedy  of  the  struggle 
between  East  and  West  Tur^  has  for  its  ally 
the  Russian  Conmiunist  Government,  which  has  al- 
ready manifested  the  incomparable  force  of  its 
revolutionary  resistance.  The  leadmg  persons  of 
Armenia  should  nnderstand,  that,  in  tb  struggle 
betwem  East  and  West,  Armenia  must  be  frienuy 
to  Russia  and  Turkey  ..." 

Hundreds  of  representatives  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Armenia  appealed  in  the  name  of  the 
Armenian  toiling  masses  to  the  Russian  comrades 
to  use  their  inflneoce  and  get  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  intervme  in  the  Annenian-Tnrlddi  mas- 
sacres, to  exert  a  pressure  upon  both  sides  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war  betwem  Turic^  and  Armmia 
and  to  initiate  peace  negotiations.  And  Soviet  Rus- 
sia should  do  this. 

At  present,  the  Entente,  which  lost  its  hopes  of 
weakming  Russia  «i  its  eastern  frontier,  is  trying 
to  n^otiate  with  Kemal  Pasha  and  to  entice  hhn 
against  Soviet  Russia.  But  this  new  plan,  even  if 
Kemal  can  be  made  to  listen  to  the  uitoite,  will 
fail  just  as  disgracefully  as  all  Uie  past  adventures 
of  Ejigland  and  France. 

3.  The  Cause  of  the  Armenian  Defeats 

Desiring  to  blat^en  Soviet  Russia  in  the  eyes  of 
the  masses,  the  Dashnaks  were  cryii^  both  in 
their  press  organs  and  at  meetings,  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  supporting  the  imperialistic  plans  of  the 
Kemalists,  and  that  the  Bolsheviki,  together  with 
the  T^irics,  are  pr^aring  a  combined  assault  against 
Armenia  with  the  object  of  dividing  it  between 
tbonselves.  This  was  a  conscious  lie.  And  this 
time  the  ruling  classes  became  the  victims  of  their 
own  lies. 

When  the  Turkish  troops  rushed  into  Armenia, 
and  the  Government  of  the  Dashntxks  started  to  call 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  arms  for  the  protection  of 
the  very  existence  of  the  Armenian  people,  the  latter 
did  not  answer  this  call  with  sufficient  enthusiaam. 
The  people  of  Armmia  were  panic-stridcen.  Hie 
first  condition  for  a  vigorous  defense  against  the 
enemy  is  faith  in  the  possibility  of  such  defense, 
the  hope  that  the  blow  of  the  enemy  can  be  repulsed. 
But  the  Armenians  could  have  no  such  faith.  The 
small  Armenian  nation  could  not  hope  to  come  out 
victorious  in  a  bloody  struggle  against  Turkey, 
which  it  believed  was  snpported  by  the  powerful 
Soviet  Federation,  which  luid  cruslwd  so  many  of 
its  enemies.  The  bravest  became  downhearted, 
and  thousands  of  soldiers  threw  away  their  arms 
and  deserted.  This  was  during  the  first  period  of 
the  war.  The  loss  of  Kars,  Ardagan,  Alexandro- 
pol — this  was  the  first  result  of  the  falsehood,  by 
v4iicli  the  Diahnaks  poisoned  the  soul  of  die  peo- 
ple and  disheartened  even  die  most  brave  and 
courageous.  But  when  it  became  clear,  that  power- 
ful Sovi^  Russia  had  no  intention  at  all  to  take 
advanti^  of  the  difficult  situation  of  the  small  Ar- 


menian naticn,  but,  on  the  c<mtrary,  had  shown  its 

willingness  to  exert  every  effort  to  make  an  end 
of  needless  bloodshed,  dien  the  Dashnaks  were 
dealt  a  second  and  even  more  menacing  blow.  After 
having  lost  mudi  of  the  Armenian  territory,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Turks,  the  D€tshnfik  Govern- 
ing lost  also  the  last  remnants  of  confidence  which 
it  enjoyed  with  the  Armenian  people  and  which  was 
now  bestowed  upon  Soviet  Russia.  The  falsdiood 
of  the  Dashnaks  became  clear  to  everybody.  The 
course  of  the  events  exposed  to  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple the  criminal  treachery  and,  at  best,  the  frivolity 
of  the  Dashnaks^  who  placed  faith  in  the  "sincere" 
desire  of  the  Entente  to  presove  the  independence 
of  Armenia. 

In  the  same  time  it  became  clear  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia had  no  selfish  intentions  in  regard  to  Ammia, 
that  she  desired  to  live  in  peace  with  all  her  neigh- 
bors and  that  she  was  a  sincere  friend  of  all  weak 
nations. 

The  Dashnaks  were  powerless  and  were  defeated 
by  the  small  army  of  Kemal  only  as  a  result  of 
the  lies,  which  they  systematically  qiread  against 
Soviet  Russia. 

4.   The  Turkey  of  Kemal  and  Soviet  Russia.  The 
Intrigues  of  the  Entente 

The  Kemalists,  even  if  they  were  anxious  to 
change  their  policy  and  to  throw  the  Turkish  army 
against  Soviet  Russia,  would  be  powerless  to  accom- 
plish this  on  aocount  of  the  trum  which  ihey  them- 
selves were  telling  the  people  of  Turicey  about 
Soviet  Russia,  about  the  n<mesty  and  greatness  of 
the  People's  Commissaries,  about  the  mi^  of  the 
Red  Army.  During  the  most  critical  moments  of 
Anatolian  Turkey,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  Turkish 
revolutionary  army  had  to  fight  simultaneously 
against  the  advancing  Greeks,  against  the  French 
and  English,  and  against  the  Annaiian  e^qtedition- 
ary  corps,  Kemal  and  his  followers  were  telling 
their  soldi^s,  who  had  sometimes  bectnue  exhausted 
from  suffering  and  hardships:  "Don't  be  discour- 
aged. Make  a  stand  for  one  more  month.  Great 
Soviet  Russia  is  hurrying  to  your  assistance.  She 
sends  us  shells,  rifles,  and  machine-guns.  She 
crushed  the  Polish  troops,  the  army  of  Wrangel, 
and  she  is  rapidly  approaching  the  borders  of 
Western  Europe.  Soon  France  and  England  will 
be  exhatnted  oy  the  war  against  powerful  Soviet 
Russia  to  such  an  extent,  Utat  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  their  struggle  against  us."  This 
kind  of  propaganda  was  carried  on  in  Turkey  day 
after  day.  Soviet  Russia  was  represented  as  the 
most  faithful  friend  of  all  Eastern  nations  and  es- 
pedally  of  Moslem  Turkey.  Much  was  said  and 
written  about  die  attitude  of  die  Soviet  Government 
toward  the  Tartars,  who  were  granted  independ- 
ence, toward  the  Bashkirs,  etc. 

It  would  be  quite  naive  to  believe  that,  after 
having  carried  on  such  propaganda,  it  would  be 
easy  to  gtA.  the  Red  Askers*  to  war  against  Soviet 
Russia.  And  if  Kemal  and  his  followers  would 
risk  such  an  adventure  it  will  be  sufficient  to  deal 
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kim  one  or  two  good  blows,  and  his  anny  will  fall 
to  pieoes  like  a  house  of  cards. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  strength  of 
the  Turkey  of  K^al  is  based  upon  two  factors: 
In  the  first  place,  its  ovm  intrinsic  force;  and  in 
the  second  place  the  power  of  Sovirt  Russia,  The 
Turkey  of  Kemal  drew  its  energy  and  most  of  its 
power  from  the  moral  support  it  was  receiving 
from  Soviet  Russia.  When  Turkey  loses  this  sup- 
port, her  power  would  at  once  he  shattered,  and 
this  loss  would  be  replaced  neither  by  the  fleets 
and  expeditional  detadunents  of  the  &iteiite^  nor 
by  its  gold. 

5.  The  M<fslem  Population  of  the  Caacaaus  and 
Soviet  Russia 

The  fears,  which  are  expressed  by  some  timid 
persons,  that  the  Turkish  Pan-Islamists  might  get 
the  assistance  of  the  Moslem  population  of  Uie 
Caucasus,  are  quite  idle.  During  the  receai  assault 
of  the  bands  of  the  Iman  Nashludin  upon  Red 
Daghestan,  the  Moslem  partisans  rallied  in  thous- 
ands around  the  banner  of  Soviet  Russia  in  spite 
of  the  fact  diat  Nashludin  appealed  to  the  religious 
sentiments  of  his  co-religionists.  During  the  attack 
upon  Reaht,  dite  Moslm  partisans  were  fighting  like 
lions,  and  it  was  not  they  who  joined  the  Persian 
Coasadcs,  hut  the  latter  who  came  over  to  our  side. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Kemal  would  try  a  hostile 
attack  against  the  Soviet  troops.  But  u  such  an 
adventure  on  his  part  takes  place,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  mountain  partisans  into  our 
ranks,  and  it  is  quite  sure  th^  they  will  not  side 
with  Kemal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Red  Askers 
will  join  us. 

6.  The  Soviet  Revolution  in  the  Caucasus 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  Soviet  Revolution  in  the 
Caucasus.  Such  a  revolution  will  be  &e  best  pledge 
for  the  peaceful  development  of  the  Caucasus.  In 
the  same  time,  revolutionary  Geo^ia  and  Armenia 
would  become  our  most  faidifnl  allies  in  the  event 
of  a  change  in  the  policy  of  Kemal,  and  his  siding 
with  the  imperialistic  powers  of  the  west. 

Soviet  Russia  can  have  no  intention  of  enslaving 
Georgia  and  Armenia.  On  the  contrary,  our  vital 
interests  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  the  whole  E^t 
require,  diat  Georgia  and  Armenia  be  actually  inde- 
pendent and  that  they  do  not  serve  as  a  tool  in 
die  hands  of  the  Entente,  nor  become  provinces  of 
Turkey,  even  though  it  be  the  Turkey  of  Kemal. 


RUSSIAN  PRISONERS  IN  POLAND 
Riga,  January  10. — ^Last  night  Yoffe  sent  a  note 
to  Dombeky,  in  whidi  he  points  out  that  though 
the  Polish  delegation  had  already  promised  to  take 
measures  for  the  improvemmt  of  conditions  in 
which  Russian  and  Ukrainian  war  prisoners 
and  interned  are  living,  in  reality  no  effective  meas- 
ures  have  been  taken.  Yoffe  says  that  camps  in 
which  the  prisoners  are  k^t  are  entirely  unfit  and 
unadapted  for  living  purposes.  There  are  no  beds, 
no  clothing,  no  footwear,  no  medicines.  There  are 
no  decently  equipped  labor  battalions.  This  is  at- 
tested by  the  American  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 


eiaticm's  Waraaw  Department.  The  rations  fixed 
for  pristmm  remain  Sxod  on  paper  only.  The 
wounded  are  left  wi&out  medical  assistance  for  a 
long  time,  with  the  result  that  microbes  multiply 
in  cfvery  wound.  Many  men  are  frozen  in  t^ir 
huts.  These  iTih«mHn  ctmditions  frequently  lead 
to  dea&:  the  mortality  is  awful  and  epidemic  dan- 
gers are  greatly  incrmsed.  Aside  from  this  there 
are  also  many  cruelties.  The  Lembei^  newspaper 
Vpered  on  January  2  tells  that  forty-five  men  <&ed 
in  one  day  as  a  result  of  having  been  frozen.  War 
prisoners  are  beaten  with  wires  used  for  electrical 
purposes.  An  actress  attached  to  a  field  theater, 
who  was  taken  prisoner,  states  that  she  was  beaten 
with  rubber  boots  and  hung  up  by  her  feet  to  the 
ceiling.  Communist  and  Jewish  soldiers  are  treated 
far  worse.  All  these  awful  incidents  have  been  re- 
fle<^  in  the  Polish  press,  which  protests  against 
such  cruelty.  In  view  of  this,  the  note  says  that 
the  Workers*  and  Peasants'  Governments  of  Russia 
and  Ukraine  can  not  bear  such  actions  to  their  ci- 
tizens, and  cat^^rically  insist  on  an  immediate 
change  of  attitude.  Hiey  particularly  insist  that 
officials  responsible  for  such  actions  diall  be  re- 
moved. The  Soviet  Governments  of  Russia  and 
Ukraine  warn  the  Polish  Government  that  unless  it 
will  refrain  from  such  inhumane  treatment  of  pri- 
soners, the  Soviet  Governments  of  Russia  and 
Ukraine  will  take  the  necessary  measures  toward 
the  Polish  war  prisoners  in  Russia  and  Ukraine. 
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Wireless  and 

THE  DEMOBIUZED  RED  SOLDIER 

Moscow;  January  11  (Rosta). —Oa  tbe  subject 
of  tbe  partkl  demobilization  of  the  Red  Army, 
A.  Veridiotursky  writes  in  the  Petrograd  Pravda: 
"Under  the  Tsarist  regime  the  soldier,  who  after 
the  completion  of  his  military  service  retmned  to 
bis  native  village,  was  a  rather  doulrtful  bearer  of 
culture — bat  the  Red  soldier  who  has  received  a  po- 
litical education  will  have  to  fulfill  a  very  important 
mission  among  the  peasants.  We  must  avail  our* 
selves  of  his  aid  for  the  purpose  of  a  constant  en- 
lightenment of  the  peasants  to  the  achievements  of 
the  Revolution,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  a 
still  cloeer  organization  of  the  landless  peasants. 
It  is  the  mission  of  the  Red  soldier  to  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  city  and  country.  In  his  per- 
son &  Revolution  obtains  a  new  defender  and 
representative  of  G>mmuni8t  ideas  in  the  darkest 
and  most  badnrard  comers  of  our  great  Russia." 

LEFT  SOCIAL-REVOLVTIOmSTS 

Moscow,  January  11  {Rosta). — ^An  All-Rusuan 
Conference  of  die  tntemational  Party  of  Left  So- 
cial-Revolutionists, which  was  convoked  under  a 
decision  of  the  Central  District  Office,  of  October 
26,  1920,  was  concerned  with  the  tasks  of  the  party 
with  reference  to  the  internal  and  international  sit- 
uation of  Soviet  Russia.  The  conference  fully  re- 
cognizes the  tactical  position  of  tbe  Conference 
whidi  was  adopted  in  the  resolution  of  April  29 
and  October  26,  and  decides  that  it  shall  be  the  basis 
for  tbe  further  activity  of  the  party.  The  party  is 
to  participate  in  the  elections  and  in  the  work  of 
the  Soviets  appljring  at  the  same  time  whatever  cri- 
ticism it  wiuwa  to  make  of  Communist  policies. 
The  party  wants  to  participate  in  productive  work 
and  rejects  all  efforts  to  bring  tbe  Left  Social-Rero- 
lutionaries  into  antagonism  with  the  rulii^  (Com- 
munist)  Party. 

POLAND  PREPARING  FOR  WAR 

January  18  (Rosta). — ^According  to  news  from 
Dan^g,  train-loads  of  arms  and  ammunition  are 
arriving  every  day.  Under  the  command  of  the 
French  officers  an  energetic  reorganization  of  the 
Polish  armies  has  b^un.  The  number  of  batteries 
with  the  artillery  r^jiments  has  hem  increased  by 
50  per  c^.  Lnglish  firms  have  received  large 
orders  for  soldiers  boots  and  army  dotb.  Every- 
thing pcunts  to  the  certainty  that  these  are  prepara- 
tions tor  a  spring  <^ensive  against  Soviet  Russia. 

ITAUAN  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 
January  17  (Rotta,  Vienna). — ^A  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  Express  reports  from  Constantinople 
that  while  tbe  negotiations  between  Russia  and 
England  were  dragging  on,  Italy  was  already  de- 
veloping considerable  activity  in  Russia. 

A  corresp<mdent  has  it  from  a  reliable  source 
that  Italian  business  firms  have  undertaken  to  f  ur- 
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nish  Russia  with  manufactured  goods  in  exchange 
for  rugs. 

Italian  automobile  concerns  have  concluded  con- 
tracts for  delivering  50  motor  cars  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Azerbaijan,  and  the  Banca  Commerciale 
Italiraa  is  opening  a  credit  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  transactions  between  Italy  and  Rusria. 

THE  UKRAINIAN  SOVIET  REPUBUC 
Moscow,  January  18. — ^Rakovdcy  (Ukrainian 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs)  has  granted  an  in- 
terview to  a  newspaper  corronpondent  in  which  he 
declares  that  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic  is  at 
present  conducting  negotiations  with  five  states, 
i.e.,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Georgia,  Elsthonia,  and  Lat- 
via, for  reestablishing  normal  political  and  eco- 
nomic relations.  He  further  spoke  of  the  plans  of 
the  government  tending  to  cover  the  whole  of 
Ukraine  with  a  close  network  of  electrical  power 
stations  in  order  to  exploit  thus  in  the  best  possible 
way  the  coal  and  peat  deposits  of  the  country. 

RUSSIAN  POUCY  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE 
Berlin,  January  19  (Rosta). — ^According  to  the 
Russian  counter-revolutionary  paper  Golos  Rossii, 
appearing  in  Berlin,  a  French  Military  Court  at 
Cfonstantinople  has  caused  ten  soldiers  of  WrangePs 
former  army  to  be  shot  for  Bolshevist  propaganda 
among  the  interned  troops.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  a 
new  Communist  newspaper,  printed  in  Russian  at 
Constantinople,  which  is  also  reported  in  Golos 
Rossiij  has  anything  to  do  with  the  execution  of 
these  men.  This  paper  appears  as  an  organ  of  the 
International  Workers'  Union  and  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  continue  the  struggle  against  the  Veni- 
zelists  as  well  as  against  the  adherrats  of  Con- 
stantine  and  to  organize  the  fig^t  against  the  bour- 
geoisie. 

TROTSKY  ON  DEMOBIUZATION 

Moscow,  January  4  (Wolff). — From  the  last 
speech  of  Trotsky  at  the  Soviet  congress  the  fol- 
iowixq;  passages  have  subsequently  become  knovnt: 
''We  hope  that  up  to  the  middle  of  next  summer  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  reduce  the  army  to  half  of 
its  present  size,  provided  there  will  be  no  complica- 
tions. We  will  reduce  the  strength  of  the  cadres 
without  weakening  the  army.  But  this  result  will 
be  attained  only  then  if  we  will  improve  die  mili- 
tary and  the  political  education.  Tlwrefore  we  will 
ham  to  increase  tbe  number  and  tbe  quality  of  the 
Red  oSoers  who  are  issued  from  the  workmen's  and 
peasant  class.  By  demobilizing  our  armies  in  a 
cautious  way,  we  will  nevertheless  be  unable  to 
remain  without  reserves.  For  this  reason  we  must 
introduce  the  militia  system,  relying  upon  the  ex- 
periences of  the  three  years  of  serious  stru^les  and 
defeats.  We  will  also  have  to  act  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  international  intesitiona  directed 
against  us." 
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EINSTEIN  WRITES  TO  RUSSIA 

Berlin,  January  28  (Jewish  Girreapondence  Bo* 
reau). — We  have  learned  from  reliable  sources  that 
Professor  Einstein,  now  famous  all  over  the  world, 
has  sent  a  letter  of  congratulations  to  the  Soviet 
Government  in  which  the  activity  of  the  Soviet's 
Foreign  Bureau  for  Science  is  highly  praised.  Pro- 
fessor Kinstein  says  in  his  letter  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment deserves  to  be  thanked  for  havii^  reestab- 
lished relations  between  Russian  and  German 
scientists. 

The  following  Moscow  wireless  statement  pro- 
bably is  concerned  with  the  matter  in  connection 
with  which  Professor  Einstein  forwarded  the  above 
letter: 

Moscow,  Jantuiy  14. — The  Section  {or  Science  and 
Tedmology  of  the  Supreme  G)iincil  of  National  Economy 
has  created  a  bureau  for  Foreiga  Science  and  Technology, 
«4uch  is  to  enter  into  regular  rdadons  irith  the  Bcfaolara 
of  the  West,  in  order  to  atodr  nanr  iimntimu  and  teeb* 
nioal  methods  and  to  infonn  the  West  aboat  the  aeientifie 
achievements  of  Ruwia. 

BUSINESS  WITH  HOLLAND 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Holland  has  declared  in 
the  Parliament  that  private  commercial  transactions 
with  Soviet  Russia  are  allowed  by  the  goverzunoit. 

A  SOVIET  BANK  IN  KHARBIN 

A  representative  of  the  Soviet  Government  has 
arrived  in  Kharbin  with  instroctions  to  estabiidi  a 
special  Soviet  bank. 

The  task  of  this  bank  will  be  the  establishment 
of  commercial  relations  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
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the  Eastern-Asiatic  states,  as  well  as  the  exchange 
of  Soviet  notes  and  valuables,  sudi  as  precious 
stones,  objects  of  art,  etc. 

With  rdference  to  the  establishment  of  the  bank, 
negotiations  were  conducted  with  cme  of  the  big- 
gest local  business  men.  For  the  organization  oif 
this  bank  the  Sovirt  Government  will  in  addition 
to  its  paper  money  and  valiubles  advance  6&  mil- 
lion rubles  in  gold. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Kharbin  business  man,  in 
establishinK  the  bank,  will  have  to  organize  a  fin* 
andal  synmcate  to  furnish  the  bank  wUh  a  capital 
of  no  less  dian  100  million  rubles. 

In  its  commerdal  and  financial  transactions  the 
bank  wrili  have  complete  independence.  In  order 
to  watch  its  activity,  however,  there  will  be  ap- 
pointed a  commercial  agent  from  Moscow. 

One  month  after  the  establishment  of  the  bank 
the  Sovi^  Government  will  have  to  receive  from 
Manchuria  goods  for  not  less  than  100  million 
rubles. 

The  n^otiations  lasted  a  week,  and  as  a  result 
the  Kharbin  business  men  informed  the  representa- 
tive of  Soviet  Russia  that  the  bank  mi^  be  opened 
under  the  following  conditions: 

The  bank  will  be  an  exclusively  commercial  tm- 
dertaking  and  refrain  from  any  political  activity. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  bank  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
the  private  shareholders  of  the  bank;  10  per  c^t 
for  the  management  and  the  employees  of  the  bank ; 
the  remaining  40  per  c«it  for  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Kharbin  terms  have  beat  reported  to  Moscow. 


The  Laws  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic 

How  Is  labor  protected  by  the  Workers*  and  Peasants'  Government?  What  do 
they  mean  by  "the  right  to  work"  and  ''compulsory  labor"?  How  are  working 
hours  regulated,  and  efficiency  attained?  These  and  other  important  foots  are  made 
clear  In  the  booklet 

Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

which  gives  the  full  official  text  of  the  labor  laws. 


The  Carriage  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

An  85  page  booklet  (size  5  by  7  inches)  containing  the  full  text  of  the  first  code 
of  laws  adopted  by  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee,  September  16, 1918. 
This  is  the  only  complete,  accurate,  and  authoritative  statement  of  th^  laws,  gov- 
erning CIVIL  STATUS,  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS.  MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE, 
FAMILY  RIGHTS,  GUARDL^NSHIP,  etc. 

Price  of  each  booklet,  26  cents,  postpaid.  Send  orders  and  remittances  to 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

110  West  40th  Sti«et  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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VILNA 

rAu  cartoon,  taken  irom  the  Dutch  daily  "De  Tribune^,  illustrates  the  reaction  of  all  the  proletariats  of  the 
snudl  nations  that  have  been  invited  to  send  troops  to  form  an  "internationoT'  army  for  the  "policing"  of  VUna.  They 
imderstand  that  U  they  sejid  even  small  bodies  of  troops,  they  may  be  involved  in  warfare  against  their  brother-workers 
of  Rusaa,  for  the  Soviet  Government  has  notified  the  Lithuanian  Government  that  it  will  consider  it  an  unfriendly  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Lithuanian  Goverrunent  if  it  permits  any  of  these  "internationaT'  troops  to  proceed  ta  Vilna.  The 
Swiss  Government,  knowing  the  temper  of  its  workers,  has  already  refused  to  allow  such  troops  to  pass  through 
Switxerlarid. 


PICTURES  THIS  WlUliJi 

This  ve«k*s  Soviet  Russu  has  four  full  page  posters  used  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  encourage  the  various 
activities  for  defending  and  building  up  the  Soviet  state.   These  posters  are  the  following: 

Page  183:  Poster  to  encourage  literacy:  The  Illiterate  Is  a  Blind  Man:  Everywhere  Pitfalls  and  Misfortunes 
Waylay  Him." 

Page  187:    Poster  to  encourage  volunteering  in  the  Red  Army:    "Have  You  Enrolled  as  a  Volunteer?" 

Page  193:  Poster  to  stimulate  education  (particularly  in  agricultural  areas):  "In  Order  to  Have  More,  We 
Must  Produce  More;  To  Produce  More,  We  Must  Know  More." 

Page  197:  Poster  to  stimulate  production:  "With  Arms  We  Got  the  Enemy,  With  Work  We  Will  Get  Bread. 
All  Get  to  Work,  Comrades." 
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The  Kremlin,  Citadel  of  Hope 


By  John  S.  Clarke 


"Thon  thilt  call  thr  walli  Salvition  and  thy 
gates  Praiae."— lulab,  60.  18. 

T  ONDON  has  its  Tower  and  Abbey,  Rome  its 
^  Capitol,  Granada  its  Alhambra,  Seville  its  Al- 
cazar, and  Moscow  its  Kremlin.  **And  the  greatest 
of  these" — is  the  Kremlin. 

Come  with  me  to  the  Kremlin,  reader,  and  let 
the  twentieth  century  take  care  of  itself  for  a  little 
while;  leave  the  follies  of  this  generation  for  a  little 
hour  and  peep  with  me  at  the  follies  of  those  of 
former  days.  Follies  as  foolish,  as  wicked,  as  in- 
effectual  as  are  our  own,  but  which  may  claim  a 
measure  of  extenuation  in  that  they  were  the  pro- 
ducts  of  elemental  impulse  raAer  than  the  effe<^ 
of  a  bastard  culture.  Come  with  me,  then,  and 
glimpse  the  fantastic  and  ornate,  the  bewildering 
and  sublime  prospects  of  far  ofif  years.  We  will 
saunter,  you  and  I,  through  the  streets  of  this  tiny 
Byzantium,  this  sepulchre  of  despair,  this  necro- 
polis of  despotism,  and  if  perchance  we  hear  mad 
shrieks  of  pain  and  groans  of  hope  abandoned,  and 
sense  the  presence  of  human  blood  fresh-spilled — 
remember  such  things  are  but  figments  of  the  ima- 
gination conjured  forth  by  memories  which  per* 
ception  awakes.  The  heart  may  palpitate,  the  brain 
grow  fevered,  the  blood  turn  cold  and  the  hand 
clammy,  but  it  may  be  that  hare  and  there  the 
fragrance  of  some  old  time  eastern  garden  shall 
acmt  our  nostrils,  borne  on  such  an  atmosphere  as 
that  with  which  the  womanly  wit  or  feminine  cun- 
ning of  Scheherazade  bewitched  her  sultan.  And 
from  the  clusters  of  iron  and  gold,  of  silver  and 
precious  stones,  of  paint  and  plaster,  of  jasper  and 
agate  and  dead  men's  bones,  we  shall  hear  arise 
above  the  sound  of  passing  souls  and  women's  sighs 
and  falling  tear-drops,  the  trump  of  an  inextinguish- 
able renaissance.  We  shall  walk  on  pathways 
paved  with  human  skulls  and  tread  the  dust  that 
shall  be  ours,  for  where  others  stretch  both  hands 
towards  and  gaze  with  eager  eyes  upon  the  past — 
we  who  walk  the  Kremlin's  holy  ground  shall 
glimpse  the  future  too. 

There  are  many  "kremlina"  in  Russia.  The  word 
is  simply  a  Tartar  word  for  fortress.  Not  one  of 
them,  however,  is  quite  so  wonderful  as  the  Krem- 
lin. It  is  triangular  in  shape  and  girdled  by  loop- 
holed  walls  sixty  feet  in  height,  with  ramparts  and 
picturesque  bastions  of  Russo-Italian  design.  These 
fifteenth  century  fortifications  (for  previous  to  this 
the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  were  of  oak  like  the  walls 


of  the  Athenian  Acropolis)  are  breached  by  four 
magnificently  towered  gateways — the  Troitsa,  the 
Borovitsky,  the  Spasskoi,  and  the  Nicholas.* 

The  most  beautiful  gateway  of  all  is  the  glorious 
red  and  green  Spasskoi  Vorota  or  "Gate  of  the 
Saviour",  which  stands  opposite  St.  Basirs  Church 
in  the  Red  Square.  This  was  the  entrance  chi^y 
used  by  the  delegates,  and  upon  the  lofty  tower 
of  which  is  fixed  the  clock  which  chimes  the  "In- 
ternational" every  hour.  What  a  miracle  is  this  to 
be  sure.  What  en  irony  of  fate.  What  a  delicately, 
tantalizing  piece  of  sarcasm.  Pwhaps  you  don't 
see  it,  rea«r.  Let  me  tell  you  something  about 
the  Saviour  Gate.  To  b^in  with,  the  Palladium  of 
the  Russian  Empire  hangs  here— the  "Redeemer  of 
Smolensk",  it  is  called,  and,  before  the  Revolution, 
something  like  ten  thousand  people  used  to  visit  it 
every  twelve  hours.  It  is  only  a  picture,  but  pic- 
tures have  mysterious  meanings  to  the  folk  of  Rus- 
sia. No  one,  not  even  the  Tsar,  was  ever  permitted 
to  pass  this  sacred  picture  without  uncovering  the 
head,  for  it  "delivered"  Russia  from  the  Polish 
yoke  in  1613  when  it  went  before  the  victorious 
army  of  Pozharski.  On  the  conqueror's  return  he 
entered  by  this  gate,  since  when  the  "uncovering" 
law  has  been  in  force.  It  is  miraculously  invul- 
nerable, of  course,  for  Tartars  have  attempted  to 
steal  it,  but  every  ladder  they  scaled  broke  down 
at  the  precise  mommt,  until  in  fear  and  vexation 
they  abandoned  their  nefarious  designs.  When  the 
French  had  possession  of  Moscow  they  brought 
along  a  cannon  to  bombard  it  into  bits,  but  the 
Lord  sent  invisible  angels  to  damp  their  powder 
and  so  frustrate  their  dirty  doings.  Along  came 
the  Bolsheviks  and — ^well  perhaps  they  think  a 
thing  so  extraordinarily  uncanny  is  better  left  alone. 
They  haven't,  therefore,  interfered  with  it;  instead 
when  the  superstitious  muzhiks  came  along  to  cross 
themselves  oefore  the  "Saviour",  the  Bolsheviks 
wickedly  make  the  big  clock  above  them  tinkle 
forth— 

"No  Sarionra  from  on  Ufh  deliver!" 

I  wonder  how  many  of  them  see  the  point 

Through  this  porta  sacra  we  climb  a  cobbled  in- 
cline and  pass  the  Nunnery  and  the  small  Nikolai 
Palace.  In  front  of  us  rises  the  enormous  tower 
of  Ivan  the  Great  with  its  deep-toned  bell,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  "Tsar  Kolokol"  with  the  great 

*Jiut  within  the  latter  ia  the  ipot  where  the  Grand  Dnlte 
Serpita  waa  Ullcd  by  the  bomb  of  ulqrev  oa  Ftabntarr  17,  2905. 
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piece  broken  out  of  its  nde,  is  lying*  This  tremen- 
dous bell  WBB  cast  in  1733  by  the  Empress  Anne 
from  metal  which  had  beoi  uaed  previously  for  a 
similar  purpose  by  Boris  Godunor.  This  Tsar  tried 
to  atone  for  his  many  crimes  by  presenting  a  big 
bell  to  the  dty.  Originally  it  weighed  135  tons,  but, 
when  after  lying  broken  for  100  years,  Amie  had  it 
recast,  she  piously  added  something  to  it.  It  is 
now  19  feet  high,  60  feet  in  circiunference,  and 
weighs  200  tons.  The  tongue  is  18  feet  long.  The 
shed  in  which  it  was  cast  took  fire,  and  the  water 
thrown  upon  it  to  extinguish  the  Barnes  cracked  the 
ovOT-heated  bell  and  broke  a  huge  pi&x  from  its 
side.  Bdiind  it  the  tower  of  Ivan  the  Great  rises 
to  a  height  of  318  feet  It  is  the  grandest  belfry 
in  Rossia,  which  is  not  saying  much,  and  was 
erected  in  1600  by  Boris  Godunov  to  comm^norate 
the  deliverance  of  the  country  from  the  great  fam- 
ine and  to  provide  "relief  work**  for  the  famished 
people.  Two  of  its  bells  weigh  respectively  66 
t<ms  and  33  tons.  Halfway  up  there  is  a  balcony 
from  vhitk  the  Tsars  from  ue  time  of  Boris  to 
Peter  the  Great  made  speeches  to  the  multitude. 
Bdiind  and  beyond  the  belfry  are  the  three  Cathed- 
rals of  the  Kremlin  and  the  palace;  while  opposite, 
near  the  river,  is  the  three-sided  structure  which 
once  embraced  the  colossal  statue  of  Alexander,  but 
whidi  the  Bolsheriks  have  dethroned.  The  ceilings 
of  the  three-rided  promenade  are  made  of  beautiful- 
ly executed  mosaics  representir^  in  eS6gy  all  the 
Tsars  since  Ivan*s  time. 

The  little  river  flows  smoothly  below  the  loop- 
holed  walls,  and  the  sun  beats  down  upon  the 
glorious  golden>domed  white  marble  Churw  of  the 
Rederaier,  away  btnrond  the  bridge  over  which  the 
atridun  troops  of  Napoleon  crossed  on  their  retreat. 
In  the  distance  the  low  Sparrow  hills  break  the 
monotony  of  the  flat-lands,  and  recall  the  anguish 
of  the  days  when  the  Siberia-bound  criminals  and 
"political**  were  gathered  upon  them  and  formed 
im  in  mnmhing  order  for  the  murderous  mardi  in 
cuaina. 

The  great  open  space  between  die  wall  and  the 
bdfry  is  wee^grown  and  ruinous-looking,  but  al- 
wayB  has  been  I  understand;  the  soldiers  quartered 
in  the  barracks  bdiind  the  palace  use  it  as  a  recre- 
ation ground.  The  three  cathedrals  (1)  The  As- 
sumption, (2)  The  Annunciation,  (3)  The  Arch- 
an^l  Michael  are  dreary  and  dilapidated  looking 
in  the  extrone.  Stucco  and  whitewashed  piles  with 
<nily  elaborate  frescoes  and  faded  paintings  on  the 
exterior  to  save  them  from  bring  little  more  than 
eyesores.  But  they  teem  with  historical  associa- 
tions, and  to  view  their  half-tarnished  gilt  domes, 
golden  crosses,  and  vividly  colored  roofs  from 
across  the  river  on  either  a  moonli^t  night  or  a 
sunny  day  is  to  glimpse  fairyland.  Grera,  red, 
whiter  pink,  and  blade  dn^rs  widi  gold  and  silver 
spires  leaping  heavenward  like  tongues  of  flame 
from  out  of  the  crowded  flashing  domes  is  an  en- 
chantment never  to  be  forgotten. 

I  explored  the  Kremlin  alone,  and  developed  in 
the  wk  an  eerinesa  which  baa  not  beoi  thrown 
off  to  this  day.   Around  the  boids,  angles,  curves 


and  twists,  in  and  out  the  courts  and  alleys  every- 
thing is  silent,  strange,  weird,  and  spectral.  One 
traverses  the  pathways  of  medieval  Russia,  and 
fancy  creates  out  of  every  shadow  a  geni  which 
startles  the  heart. 

Cathedral  of  the  Ardiangel  Michael 
Where  solitude  reigns  there  reigns  not  always 
peace.  Hie  mind  bewmes  more  alwt,  and  the 
pulse  is  quickened,  as  memory  brings  to  life  the 
famous  and  infamous  dead.  And  a  multitude  of 
ghosts  haunt  the  Kremlin.  The  Russian  Nero,  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  grins  at  one  round  every  comer.  His 
is  a  most  intrusive  ghost,  an  unwelcome,  objection- 
able, nigldmarish  ghost.  Hie  corpse  lies  with  the 
body  of  the  son — tiie  son  whom  die  father  slew — 
in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Ardiangd  Michael.  An  old 
song,  a  translation  of  which  Professor  Morfill  gives, 
describes  his  funeral: 

"At  the  Oaqienski  Cathedral 
Of  Uichael  the  Archangel 
Thejr  beat  apon  the  ^reat  bell — 

They  gave  forth  a  soaad  over  the  whole  damp  moUier  eartlu 
All  the  princes — the  boyara — came  together. 
There  was  a  new  coffin  made  of  cypreas  wood: 
In  the  coffin  lies  the  orthodox  Tsar — 
The  orthodox  Tsar — Ivan  VaBsilivich  the  Temble. 
At  his  head  lies  the  Ufe-giving  cross; 
By  the  cross  lies  the  imperial  crows; 
At  his  feet  lies  the  terrible  sword; 
Everyone  prays  to  the  life«iviag  cross; 
Everyone  dows  to  the  golden  diadem; 
Everyone  looks  with  trembling  at  the  terrible  sworo. 
Around  the  coffin  the  wax  lights  bum;  , 
Before  the  coffin  sUnd  all  the  priesU  and  pitrisrclu. 
They  read  and  nng  the  farewell  hymn. 
They  dng  farewell  to  onr  orthodox  Tsa 
Otir  temble  THU^Ivaa  VaanUTich." 


They  were  evidently  bent  on  securing  his  admis* 
sion  into  paradise  at  all  costs,  but  on  reflection 
one  is  surety  justified  in  echoing  the  sentiments  of 
Bums: 

"If  such  as  he  in  heaven  may  be, 
Then  welcomel  haill  damnation." 

Yes!  the  life-giving  cross  at  his  head.  At  the 
ghastly  head  of  die  monster  who  once  amused  him- 
self by  roasting  and  otherwise  torturing  60,000 
people  at  once;  who  used  to  let  bean  loose  upon 
his  Moscow  "subjects";  who  is  alleged  to  have 
nailed  a  man^s  hat  to  his  head  as  an  "act  of  cen- 
sure"; who  caused  a  woman  to  be  placed  astride 
of  a  rope  naked,  and  dravm  to  and  fro  until  she 
was  sawn  in  twain;  who  committed  the  horrors  de- 
scribed in  the  last  dupter,  and  who  hammered  the 
brains  out  of  his  own  child.  No  doubt  he  is  in  the 
Christian  heaven,  for  such  deeds  were  performed 
by  David  of  old,  and  was  not  David  "a  man  after 
God*8  own  heart"?  Near  him  lies  the  body,  or 
what  remains  of  it,  of  another  son,  Feodor,  the  last 
male  of  the  house  of  Rurik;  while  yet  another,  the 
youngest  child,  Dmitry,  is  buried  nearby.* 

Dmitry  was  murdered  by  creatures  of  the  boyar 
Boris  Godunov,  who  usurped  the  throne.  Had  he 
lived  he  would  have  succeeded  Feodor  the  weak- 
ling, who  was  wedded  to  the  sister  of  Boris.  Thus 
the  dynasty  founded  by  Rurik  came  to  an  end,  and 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  both  Merovingian 

•  "Within  the  Chnrch  of  the  Archangel,  amidst  the  tombs  of 
the  Tsars,  the  one  coffin  glittering  with  jewels  and  gold  is  that 
of  the  yaung  child  Demctriaa,  whose  death  or  martyrdom  inM 
lamented  witk  an  everlaating  lamentation,  as  the  amae  of  the 
eonvnlaoni  wUeh  followed  npcni  it"-^tuler.  "Chnrch  and 
State." 
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and  Carlovingian  dynasties  of  France  endtd — by 
murder.  Kanmzin  describes  the  murda  with  bru- 
tal realism: 

*'0n  the  fifteenth  of  May,  a  Saturday,  at  the 
sixth  hour  of  the  day,  the  Tsaritsa  came  liack  from 
chnrdi  with  her  son,  and  was  preparing  for  dinner. 
Her  broth«^  were  away  from  the  palace,  and  die 
servants  were  occupied  with  their  domeBtic  duties. 
At  that  moment  the  governess  Volokhov  called  to 
Dmitry  to  take  him  out  for  a  walk  in  the  court; 
the  Tsaritsa  wished  to  follow,  but  unfortunately  her 
attention  was  called  off,  and  she  lingered.  Ihe 
norse  wished  to  prevent  the  Tsarevich  from  going 
out,  though  from  no  reason  which  she  could  account 
for,  but  the  governess  drew  him  forcibly  into  the 
vestibule,  and  thence,  upon  the  staircase,  where 
they  were  met  by  Joseph  Volokhov,  Daniel  Bitta- 
itamkff  and  Katchatov.  The  first  of  these,'  taking 
Dmitry  by  the  hand,  said,  'Sire,  you  have  a  new 
collar  on.'  The  child,  raising  his  head  with  an 
innocent  smile,  said,  *No,  it  is  an  old  one.*  At  that 
moment  the  knife  of  the  assassin  struck  him,  but, 
while  only  slightly  wounded  in  the  throat,  he 
slipped  from  the  hands  of  Volokhov.  The  nurse 
dien  raised  piercing  outcries,  clasping  her  infant 
sovereign  in  her  arms.  Volokhov  took  flight.  But 
Daniel  Bitii^ovsky  and  Katchatov  snatched  the 
Tsarevich  from  his  nurses,  stabbed  him,  and  threw 
him  down  the  staircase,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Tsaritsa  made  her  appearance,  coming  from  the 
vestibule.  The  yoimg  martyr,  of  nine  years  old, 
already  lay  bleeding  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse,  who 
had  tried  to  defend  him  at  the  risk  of  her  life. 
*He  palpitated  lil«  a  dove,*  and  breathed  his  last 
without  hearing  the  cries  of  his  frantic  mother.*' 

Altogether  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  royal 
tombs  in  this  one  cathedral,  some  of  them  contain- 
ing remains  of  princes  who  died  before  the  build- 
ing was  erected  and  which  were  removed  h^e  by 
the  **Terrible". 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption 

Ihe  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  with  its  fres- 
coed walls  and  five  golden  domes,  stands  at  the 
northeast  end  of  the  palace  almost  opposite  the 
building  in  «^ich  Lenin  works.  It  contains  the 
bones  of  many  saints — St  Theognostos,  who  died 
in  1353  of  the  very  "black  death"  which  visited 
England;  St.  Jonah,  who  shook  his  bony  hand  at 
Napoleon  when  that  invader  loolred  at  his  mummy 
in  the  coSBn  to  see  if  the  body  was  "uncorrupt"; 
Cyprian  and  Photius  lie  here  as  well.  Many  of 
the  former  patriarchs  found  their  last  long  home 
beneath  these  domes.  Hermogenes,  Philaret,  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Romanov,  and  Philip,  who, 
my  readers  will  recollect,  came  from  Solovetsld. 
Philip  is  one  of  the  few  priests  of  Russia  to  whose 
memory  I  respectfully  lift  my  hat.  He  was  the 
one  solitary  martyr  the  Russian  church  has  bred. 
He  appears  to  have  been,  as  far  as  men  went  in 
those  days,  a  truly  religious,  gentle-hearted,  and 
fearless  hero.  He  aspired  to  no  greatness,  coun- 
tenanced no  intrigue;  and  thou^  he  never  pnH 
tMted  against  the  aecular  auUiority  of  Ivan,  yet  ho 


fearlessly  denounced  his  enormities.  "As  the  image 
of  God  I  reveroice  thee,**  he  once  said  to  the  tyrant, 
"but  as  a  man,  thou  art  but  dust  and  ashes.**  Ho 
preached  ceaselessly  against  the  cruelties  of  ihe 
bloody  Tsar,  and  questioned  the  viitaie  of  ofiWing 
vp  bloodless  sacrifices  to  God,  die  while  xioB  beast 
was  shedding  Christian  blood  wholesale.  Shade 
of  Wycliffe,  of  John  Ball,  of  Bnmo,  it  wasn*t  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  this  could  continue  for 
long.  Ivan  sent  his  bosom  friend  Maluta  Skura- 
tov— the  same  who  officiated  at  the  massacres  de- 
scribed in  the  last  diapter — to  I^i^t  to  *'ask  his 
blessing**  at  the  Tver  monastery,  nilip  recogniz- 
ing the  miscreant,  calmly  said:  "Execute  thy  mis- 
sion**, whereupon,  says  Muraviev,  "he  was  strangled 
in  his  cell.** 

In  this  cathedral  all  the  Tsars  were  crowned,  and 
here  Boris  tore  his  cormatifm  robe  to  signify  that 
he  would  always  be  prepared  to  share  his  ^ects 
«dth  the  poor.  Once  npon  a  time,  one  of  the  nails 
which  crucified  Jesus,  a  seamless  coat  worn  by  him, 
and  a  piece  of  his  mother*s  gown,  were  carefully 
enshrined  as  holy  relics,  in  this  church;  and  there 
is  still  a  niche  in  the  wall  where  Ivan  pe^ed  at  the 
ceremony  after  he  was  excommunicatd  and  daren't 
enter  the  building  proper. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Anramciation 

Adjoining  the  palace  at  the  southeast  comer,  and 
almost  dwarfed  by  it,  is  the  small  Cathedral  of  the 
Annunciation.  It  has  a  great  many  golden  domes 
and  contains  the  famous  ikon  called  the  "Virgin 
of  the  Don*'  which  was  carried  at  the  battle  of 
Kulikova  (1380)  and  at  the  battle  m  1591  between 
Boris  and  the  Crimean  Khan.  Marvelous  indeed 
are  the  l^ends  surrounding  its  supernatural  powers. 
One  of  them  is  related  by  Kohl: 

"With  the  greatest  goodwill  in  the  world  the 
French  did  not  discover  all  the  gold  here.   A  rent 
was  made  with  hammer  and  tongs  in  the  frame  of  ^ 
the  Virgin  of  the  Don,  which  is  of  pure  gold,  but  * 
they  were  smitten  with  blindness,  and  rejected  it 
as  copper." 

These  stories  of  the  miraculous  ikons,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  is  never  for  a  moment  doubted  by 
the  mass  of  the  Russian  people,  give  some  idea  of 
the  appalling  superstition  in  which  they  are  sub- 
merged. 

Before  we  enter  the  great  Palace,  reader,  in  the 
Vladimir  Hall  of  which  the  delegates  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Third  Communist  International  are 
sitting,  stand  in  the  paved  yard  just  between  the 
Cathedrals  of  Annunciation  and  Assumption,  and 
you  will  see  the  "Red  Staircase**  or  "Beautiful** 
staircase  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  is  the  blood- 
iest gangway  in  universal  history.  In  three  flights 
it  leads  from  near  the  little  cathedral  to  the  Vladi- 
mir Hall,  but  we  do  not  make  use  of  it,  but  enter  by 
the  main  staircase  facing  the  river. 

The  Red  Staircase  has  a  truly  gruesome  history. 
As  we  approached  the  grand  finale  to  the  career 
of  Ivan  ^e  Terrible  in  Karanuin's  picturesoue  his- 
tory, we  read  that  Ivan  came  on  to  the  Red  Stair- 
case one  evening  in  1584  to  watcb  a  comet  which 
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had  appeared  in  the  sky,  the  tail  of  which  "bore  the 
form  of  a  cross."  After  watching  it  for  some  time, 
he  turned  to  those  who  stood  with  him  and  said, 
"It  is  die  waming  of  my  death.**  Soon  afterwards, 
we  read,  he  was  ^tadced  by  a  severe  malady  and 
''his  entrails  began  to  putrify  and  hit  body 
swelled." 

After  the  death  of  the  prrtender  Boris  Godunov 
and  when  another  preteader,  **false  Dmitry,"  as- 
cended the  throne,  a  hideous  crime  was  enal^ed  at 
the  house  of  Boris,  on  the  persons  of  Feodor  and 
the  young  Tsar  (and  rightiul  successor  to  Boris) 
and  upon  his  mother  Marie,  and  his  siatn  Xenie. 
Dmitry*  who  was  a  sheer  impostor  himsdf,  de- 
termined to  wipe  the  family  of  Boris  completely 
out.  The  princes  Galitsky  and  Masalsky  with  two 
functionaries,  Molchanov  and  Scherefedinov  and 
three  soldiers  went  to  the  house  of  the  late  Tsar 
(which  is  still  standing  near  the  Red  Square)  on 
June  10,  1605,  where  me  widow  and  two  diildren 
were  awaiting  events. 

**They  snatched  these  tender  children  from  the 
arms  of  the  Tsaritsa,  made  then  enter  separate 
rooms,  and  bade  the  Strelsti  do  their  work.  These 
at  once  strai^led  the  Tsaritsa  Marie,  but  the  young 
Feodor,  endowed  by  nature  with  extraordinary 
strength,  contended  for  a  long  time  with  the  foul 
assassins,  who  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  suffocat- 
ing him  at  last.*  Xenie  was  more  fortunate  than 
her  brother  and  mother:  they  left  her  her  life.  The 
usurper  had  heard  of  her  charms;  he  ordered 
Prince  Massalsky  to  remove  her  to  his  house.  It 
was  announced  in  Moscow  that  Marie  and  her  son 
had  poisoned  themselves.  But  thdir  bodies 
posed  to  insult  and  outrage,  bore  certain  evidence 
of  her  violent  death." — Karamzin. 

This  exposure  to  outrage  and  insult  of  the  peo- 
ple took  place  upon  the  Red  Staircase.  Meanwhile 
the  little  Xenie  was  incarcerated  and  as  yet  un- 
acquainted with  the  form  her  fate  was  to  take.  An 
old  Russian  song  brought  from  Russia  in  the  17th 
century  by  an  English  clergyman  called  Ridiard 
James,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  little  Tsarevna's 
melancholia  at  this  period: 

"The  little  bird  lament!. 
The  white  quail, 

Oht  how  must  I  weep,  yosar  m  I  am 
Thcr  are  goiiiE  to  deatror  the  vigonu 
To  destroy  my  little  neat. 
To  Idll  my  Uttle  fledgelinsa, 
And  to  capture  me  the  ooail. 
The  Taarevna  weeps  ia  mokow, 
Alas,  I,  the  yonttifal,  mnat  mom 
Because  the  traitor  is  eoming  to  MoKow, 
Who  wiohea  to  take  me  priaoner, 
And  bavins  inqiriaoned  me.  to  make  me  a  nan. 
And  to  pot  me  among  those  who  wear  black  robci 

Tbni  the  Tmrema  weeps  in  Moaoow, 
The  danshter  of  Boris  Godimov — 
O  God,  mercifal  Savionr, 
It  ia  for  the  sins  of  my  father. 
For  my  mother's  loek  of  prayer." 

The  ambitious  and  unhappy  Boris  is  supposed  to 
have  been  fond  of  his  wife  and  children,  nut  this 
horrible  fate  was  his  only  heritage  to  them.  How- 
ever, the  day  came  when  the  murderer — the  false 
Dmitry — ^wbose  real  name  was  &qsory  Otr^iev,** 

*  "The  yonn^  Tsar  and  his  nnhaftpy  mother  were  smothered 
by  mnrderera  like  those  who  had  been  employed  to  make  away 
with  Dndtry,  for  the  Lord  aometimea  virits  dw  alni  of  dM 
fadwra  flpon  tht  cbiUreB." — Uawanwr. 


was  overthrown  himself.  The  Tsaritsa  Marpha  who 
had  be^  forced  to  swear  that  he  was  her  son,  now 
exposed  him.  The  crowd  shot  him  and  then  hacked 
him  to  pieces  on  the  Red  Staircase,  hurling  the 
mangled  corpse  dovm  the  steps  on  to  Uie  body  of 
Basmanov,  his  friend,  with  the  cry,  **You  were 
friends  in  this  world,  be  equally  inseparable  in 
hell." 

In  the  year  1682,  after  the  death  of  Feodor  Alex- 
ievich,  another  horror  occurred  on  this  staircase. 
The  right  to  the  throne  was  claimed  by  two  fac- 
tiona— represemativfls  of  the  two  wives  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexis,  Maria  Miloslavski  (mother  of  Feo- 
dor) and  NaUlia  Nariskin  (mother  of  Peter  the 
Great).  After  a  great  deal  of  intrigue  and  bare- 
faced lying,  the  soldiery  accompanied  by  a  huge 
multitude  stormed  the  Kremlin.  Natalia  came  out 
to  the  staircase  wiA  her  two  diildren,  Ivan  and 
Peter,  but  die  Prince  Do^oruld  spoilt  the  dramatic 
effect  and  turned  it  into  tragedy  Df  abusing  the  sol< 
diery  (streltsi)  from  a  window.  Hie  infuriated 
solfUers  rushed  into  the  palace,  and  catching  the 
prince  they  dragged  him  out  and  threw  him  dovm 
the  staircase  on  to  the  spears  of  thdr  companions 
bdow. 

A  Meeting  With  Lenin 

The  first  time  I  visited  the  Red  Staircase,  I  stood 
at  the  foot  pondering— "wool-gathering'*  some  peo- 
ple call  it — when  I  heard  sharp  footiTalls,  and  a 
crisp  voice  said:  "Do  you  know  this  place,  do  you 
know  it?"  I  turned  round  and  faced—Vladimir 
Ilych  Ulianov.  Together  we  walked  past  the  little 
cathedral,  turned  comer  and  entered  the  palace. 
Jjeaia — to  use  his  more  familiarly-known  name — 
Ulked  of  the  war  with  Poland  and  the  threatened 
entry  of  Great  Britain  into  the  fighting  arena.  (Great 
Britain  had  been  the  inspirer  of  it  and  the  sleeping 
partner  of  treacherous  Poland  since  the  b^inning 
of  it.)  On  this  particular  day  whidi,  strange  to 
say,  was  August  i  the  annivenary  of  the  first  day 
of  the  great  war  and  Shelley's  birthday,  dieie  was 
every  prospect  of  war  being  declared  on  Rusua 
by  Britain.  The  Red  Army  was  within  fif^  miles 
of  Warsaw;  Germany  was  proclaiming  strict  neu- 
trality and  forbidding  the  Poles  to  seek  refuge 
across  her  frontiers;  France  was  preparing  a  num- 
ber of  divisions  to  join  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force  to  Poland;  and  all  sorts  of  international 
complications  were  arising.  I  paid  keen  and  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  Chairman  of  die  Council  of 
People's  Commissars  as  I  walked  along,  but  there 
appeared  no  black  clouds  on  the  brow,  no  for^ead 
was  knit  with  heavy  thouf^t,  no  lines  of  respon- 
sibility or  fear  of  imp<mdhut  danger  disturbed  die 

Elacid  peasant  face.  He  dbudded,  lauehed,  and 
inted  that  I  might  be  able  to  journey  home  via 
Paris  in  a  short  time!  trotted  light  of  foot  up  the 
staircase,  and  on  reaching  the  Hall  began  to  hum 
a  tune.   I  am  perfecdy  sure  there  was  not  a  man 

*■  "Thoa  hast  aeat  as,  0  God,  the  deeeiTcr. 

The  wicked,  unfrocked  priest  Grishka  Otreptor, 
He  called  himself  the  lawful  Tsar, 
The  Tmr  Dmitri  ItuotIgIi  of  UgHch." 

-H>ld  Knariaa  Soay. 
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or  woman  in  all  that  gathering  of  international  dele- 
gates that  did  not  love  L^in.  In  spUe  of  the 
heavy  preamre  of  woilc  which  he,  in  conunon  with 
everyone  had  to  face  at  that  tryii^  time,  he  alwa^ 
had  a  cheery  word,  a  happy  smile,  and  patient  ear 
to  lend  to  al!.  He  was  highly  pleased  at  Gallacher's 
performance  on  the  platiForm,  and  laughed  at  his 
vehemence;  for  when  Gallacher  was  not  vehement 
in  Russia  he  was  ovra-vdiement  But  it  was  a  joy- 
ous laiu^  for  in  spite  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
**Infantile  Sic^ess  of  Leftism**,  Lenin  much  pre- 
fers an  over-zealous  character  to  one  which  is  never 
quite  certain  as  to  what  constitutes  "right'*  and 
what  "left**,  and  there  were  plenty  of  specim^ 
of  this  Utter  type  at  the  Congress.  I  was  fortun- 
ate enott^  to  hear  Lenin  make  three  long  speet^ee, 
in  German  and  French.  He  does  not  orate,  be 
speaks  with  perfect  articulation,  very  few  gestures 
and  most  of  them  facial,  and  emphasizes  his  iron- 
ical  points  with  a  metallic,  but  not  displeasing 
laugh. 

Lenin  f  Marx,  and  Wells 

He  apologized  to  me  for  not  being  able  "to 
speak  the  English  language  very  well,*^  yet  every 
word  he  uttered  in  Engli^  was  beautifully  articu- 
lated, much  better  so,  for  instance,  than  Balabanova 
seemed  capable  of,  though  nothing  like  so  fluently. 
I  had  many  conversations  with  him  at  the  palace, 
and  paid  one  visit  to  his  office.  A  visit  to  the  office 
is  a  purely  formal  affair.  It  is  not  so  much  Com- 
rade Lenin  you  go  to  see,  as  the  "Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars,  of  the  Russian 
Socialist  Federation  of  Soviet  Republics.*'  Conse- 
quently one  has  to  n^otiate  several  corridors, 
rooms  and  inquisitors  before  access  to  Lenin  is  ob- 
tained, even  though  one  has  just  left  him  five  min* 
utes  previously  at  the  entrance.  I  mention  this  in 
order  to  remoro  the  false  impression  likely  to  be 
gathered  from  a  ponsal  of  H.  G.  Wells*  chapter 
on  Lenin  in  "Russia  in  the  Shadows.*' 

Armed  sentinels  stand  at  the  door,  and  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  reach  Lenin  unless  he  himself 
has  made  the  appointment.  Usually  two  or  three 
healthy  mucky  childroi  are  playing  chuckle-stones 
on  the  doorstep,  with  the  sentry  losing  on.  Apart 
from  diis  necessary  safeguard  to  protect  an  ex- 
tremdy  biuy  man  from  beii^  intruded  upon  too 
often,  Lenin  is  as  free  as  anyone  else.  He  fre- 
quently goes  out  of  the  Spasskoi  gate,  walks  briskly 
right  around  the  Red  Square  and  returns  to  his 
work.  Out  of  his  office  he  is  just  Comrade  Lenin, 
the  kindly  soul  we  all  found  him,  without  a  scrap 
of  self-superiority  or  "standoffishness",  which,  to 
all  appearances,  is  a  very  pronounced  failing  of  the 
British  pupp^-malttr  who  visited  Lenin,  on  his  own 
confession,  out  of  "mere  curiosity*',  and  who  de- 
tails a  worthless  conversation  be  held  with  the  lit- 
tle "dreamer**  who  "shuts  one  eye**  and  has  "short 
legs*'.  Mr.  Wells  approaches  Lrain  with  the  pat- 
ronizing air  of  a  superior  person  who  inu^nes  his 
august  presence  will  convert  the  acknowledged  lead- 
er of  the  World  Revolution  into  a  popular  lecturer 
on  Sovietiim.  But  a  fiasco  is  the  result,  To  the 


queries,  "What  are  you  doiiw  and  what  are  you 
going  to  do?"  Lenin  puts  thus  counter  question: 
**We  have  done  it,  but  when  are  yoa  going  to  do 
it?" — and  Mr.  Wdls  is  too  concdted  to  recognize 
the  snub. 

Accordingly,  Marxism  which  he  "abhors**,  and 
which  to  use  his  own  words,  he  "is  frightfully  ig- 
norant of,  comes  in  for  some  severe  manhandling 
at  the  hands  of  this  middle-class  **writer  of  Jules 
Verne  stories**,  as  Harry  Quelch  described  him 
years  ago. 

But  neither  Marxian  philosophy  nor  economics 
are  abhorred,  mind  you,  because  of  any  fallacies 
they  contain!  No!  the  hostilihr  to  the  old  "bore" 
Marx  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wells  is  due  solely  to 
irritation  excited  by  the  overplus  of  whiskm  worn 
by  him: 

"In  Russia  I  must  confess  my  passive  objection 
(due  to  self-confessed  ignorance. — ^J.S.C.)  to  Marx 
has  changed  to  a  very  active  hostility.  Wherever 
we  went  we  encountered  busts,  statues,  and  por- 
traits of  Marx.  About  two-thirds  of  the  face  of 
Marx  is  beard  that  must  have  made  all  normal 
exercise  impossible.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  beard  dtat 
happens  to  a  man;  it  is  a  beard  cultivated,  cher- 
ished, and  thrust  patriarchally  upon  the  world  .  .  • 
A  gnawing  desire  grew  upon  me  to  see  Karl  Marx 
shaved.  Some  day  if  I  am  spared  I  will  take  up 
shears  and  a  razor  against  "Das  Kapital**;  I  will 
write  "The  Shaving  of  Karl  Marx." 

What  a  terrible  threat!  It  would  be  a  much 
more  intelligent  occupation  to  take  up  the  spec- 
tacles and  read  Karl  Marx,  of  course;  but  to  a 
man  capable  of  penning  the  above  puerility  the 
theories  and  facts  of  Marxism  would  be  equally 
unpalatable  even  had  their  discoverer  been  the 
present  writer,  who  is  not  only  destitute  of  facial 
hair,  but  possesses  damned  little  on  his  head. 

As  for  shaving  the  philosophy  of  Marx,  far 
cleverer  thinkers — though  Wells  is  more  of  a  phi- 
landerer than  a  thinker — than  H.  G.  Wells  have 
tried  it.  Such  illustrious  economist-tonsorialists, 
for  example,  as  Boehm-Bawerk,  Nicholson,  and 
Seligman,  brides  scores  of  smaller  fry,  and  they 
didn*t  assist  die  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  very 
materially,  did  they?  And  a  new  Marx-slayer  arises 
in  each  generation  to  slaughter  a  corpse  already 
slain  over  and  over  again  by  his  predecessors,  but 
id'ter  the  "death**  there  is  no  "rigor  mortis**,  no 
wake,  and  each  little  killer  scratches  his  head  like 
the  allied  Irishman  and  mutters,  "He  doesn't  seem 
as  dead  as  I  Uioi^ht  he  was,  and  I  knew  he  wouldn't 
be!" 
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Three  Years  of  General  Military  Training 

By  G.  Sax 


'T^HE  November  Revolution  baa,  in  Soviet  Russia, 
accomplished  the  ideas  of  the  great  European 
teachers  of  the  woridng  class,  Marx  and  Engels, 
that  the  armed  working  class  would  be  able  to  or- 
ganize the  revolution  and  to  overcome  the  bour- 
geoiue.  The  general  military  training  of  the  work- 
ers is  the  concrete  expression  of  this  idea  in  Soviet 
Russia.  It  is  very  difficult  to  oiganize  the  Russia 
of  the  workers  into  an  "armed  people",  but  the 
oi^anization  which  has  already  be^  created  repre- 
sents an  immense  power,  counting  millions  of  peo- 
ple and  is  of  the  greatest  historical  interest  and 
significance. 

The  Gmnan  offensive  along  the  Russian  frontier, 
after  it  the  Brest-Litovsk  negotiations,  compelled 
the  Petrograd  Workers  to  take  up  military  trainii^ 
in  a  feve^h  haste.  And  here  a  wort  term  of  train- 
ing was  applied — 96  hours — ^wbich  afterwards  be- 
came exemplary.  A  part  of  the  workumi,  the  most 
qualified,  went  through  a  seven  days*  term  of  train- 
ing for  artillery  service,  being  so  occupied  for  nx 
hours  each  day.  Thus,  the  first  foundation  of  the 
general  military  training  was  laid  for  the  gigantic 
structure  of  the  armed  people,  which  is  to  assome 
shape  in  the  form  of  a  people's  militia. 

The  "Chief  Managemmt  of  General  Military 
Training**  haviiu  been  tonaed,  strenuous  wox^  was 
started  to  hdp  the  front.  Regiments  were  formed 
of  workingmen,  brigades  and  detachmmts,  which 
at  the  demand  of  the  field  staff,  were  r^ularly  settt 
to  the  front.  The  organization  of  the  general  mili- 
tarv  training  met  with  great  obstacles  of  a  material 
and  moral  orda.  Hie  lack  of  teohniral  means,  of 
horses,  muniticms,  wagons,  supplies,  extremely  hin- 
dered the  work,  delaying  the  lormation  of  the  G. 
M.  T.  (General  Military  Training)  raiment  for 
months.  But  the  organizers  of  me  G.  M.  T.,  de- 
voted to  the  revolution  body  and  soul,  exerted  the 
greatest  ^orts  to  carry  out  the  tasks  which  the 
revolotion  had  put  upon  them. 

To  put  matters  in  working  order,  two  All-Russian 
Confoenoes  were  convened  at  which  notes  and  ex- 
periences were  compared,  the  necessary  work  to  be 
undertake  outlined  and  the  further  course  and  the 
possibilities  of  organizing  the  militia  settled.  The 
ninth  inference  of  the  Russian  Communist  Parhr 
also  adopted  the  following  resolutioB  dealing  wm 
the  organization  of  the  militia: 

The  ReiolutUm  Adopted  at  the  Ninth  Conferatee 
of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  on  the  Ques- 
tion of  Organizing  a  Militia 

1.  Tbe  approachinc  end  of  civil  war  and  the 
favorable  changes  in  the  international  position  of 
Soviet  Russia  have  placed  m  the  oidex  of  die  day 
the  problem  of  introducing  fundammtal  dianges 
in  our  military  organization  which  should  be  in 
keeping  with  me  pressing  economic  and  cultural 
seeds  of  tbe  country. 

2.  Howevo*,  as  long  as  the  imperialist  bour- 


geoisie remains  in  power  in  most  countries  of  the 
world,  the  pontion  of  the  Socialist  Republic  can- 
not be  regarded  as  safe. 

The  further  progress  of  events  may,  at  a  certain 
point,  again  mrn  the  imperialists,  who  feel  the 
ground  vanishing  beneath  their  feet,  on  the  way  of 
bloody  advoaturea  directed  against  Soviet  Russia. 

Hoice  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  military 
defence  of  tbe  Revolution  on  a  proper  level. 

3.  In  keqping  with  the  present  transition  period, 
whidi  may  prove  to  be  of  a  protracted  nature,  an 
organization  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  country 
must  be  established  offering  the  workers  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  the  necessary  military  training 
while  taking  away  as  little  as  possible  of  their  time 
employed  in  productive  labor.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished solely  by  the  organization  of  a  Red  Work- 
ers* and  Peasants'  Militia  built  on  a  territorial  basis. 

4.  The  essence  of  the  Soviet  Militia  must  be  the 
approximation,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  army  to 
producing  areas  so  that  the  living  human  power  of 
definite  economic  r^ions  shall  at  the  same  time 
represmt  the  living  human  forces  of  definite  mili- 
tary units. 

5.  The  militia  sections  (raiments,  brigades, 
divisions)  bearing  in  mind  the  territorial  disposi- 
tion of  industry,  must  in  the  matter  of  territorial 
distribution  be  so  arranged,  that  industrial  centers 
with  interdependent  agricultural  areas  around  them 
shall  form  the  basis  of  the  militia  sections. 

6.  In  matters  of  organization  the  militia  must 
be  based  on  units  which  are  militarily,  technically, 
and  politically  well  trained,  and  which  shall  keep 
a  constant  r^^ister  of  the  workers  and  peasants 
trained  by  so  as  to  be  in  a  positicm  to  get  at 
them  at  any  time,  and,  when  necessary,  to  incor- 
porate them  in  the  military  organization,  providing 
them  with  arms  and  leading  diem  into  battle. 

7.  The  passing  to  the  militia  system  must  be 
carried  out  graduidly,  in  accordance  with  the  mili- 
tary and  international  diplomatic  position  of  the 
Soviet  Republic;  with  the  proviso,  that  at  all  times 
the  defensive  strength  of  the  republic  be  kept  at  a 
high  level. 

8.  The  gradually  demobilized  Red  Army  must 
be  distributed  so  that  its  best  units  are  put  to  the 
best  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  the  distribudon  must 
run  on  lines  best  suited  for  the  local  industrial  and 
social  conditions,  thus  assurii^  a  ready  machinery 
of  administration  for  the  militia  section. 

9.  Subsequently,  the  staff  of  the  militia  units 
will  have  to  be  gradually  renewed,  with  a  view  to 
establishing  a  closer  connection  with  the  economic 
life  of  the  given  r^on,  so  that  the  commandii^; 
staff  of  the  militia  stationed  in  the  territory  em- 
bracing, let  us  say,  a  group  of  factories  or  works 
with  an  agricultural  district  adjoining  it,  should 
consist  of  the  best  elements  of  the  local  workers. 

10.  For  the  purposes  of  the  indicated  renewal 
of  die  staff,  the  miutary  training  courses  must  be 
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territorially  distributed  in  accordance  widi  the  mili- 
tia districte,  and  the  best  representatives  of  the 
local  workers  and  peasants  must  pass  through  these 
courses. 

11.  To  assure  the  highest  military  efficiency  the 
military  training  for  the  militta  shall  be  csiried 
on  88  follows: 

(a)  Preliminary  military  training  of  citisens, 
the  military  departments,  in  this  connection,  work- 
ing hand  in  hand  with  the  departments  of  public 
education,  with  the  trade  unions,  with  the  organiza- 
tions  of  the  party,  with  the  leagues  of  youui,  and 
with  sporting  societies,  etc. 

(b)  Military  training  of  citizens  who  have 
readied  the  age  of  military  service,  this  training  to 
be  of  an  ever  shorter  and  shorter  duration  with 
the  approximation  of  the  barradcs  to  the  type  of 
military  schools. 

(c)  Calling  up,  for  a  very  brief  period,  of  those 
who  have  been  trained,  in  order  to  test  die  military 
efficioicy  of  the  militia  units. 

12.  Ilie  organization  of  the  militia  units  set  up 
for  the  purpose  of  military  defence  must  in  due 
measure  be  adapted  also  to  the  purposes  of  labor 
service,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  in  a  position  to 
form  labor  sections  and  supply  them  with  the  ne- 
cessary machinery  of  instruction. 

13.  The  militia  tending  to  develop  into  the 
armed  Communist  oiganization  of  the  people  must 
in  the  present  transition  period  retain  in  its  organ- 
ization all  the  elements  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
workers. 

Operation  of  the  Trairuag  System 

The  G.  M.  T.  has  made  a  h^inning  with  those 
who  have  not  yet  readied  the  age  of  military  serv- 
ice. All  diildren  from  «ght  years  of  age  are 
obliged  to  undei^o,  in  school  as  well  as  out  of 
school,  a  course  of  training  in  physical  culture. 
Along  with  the  ordinary  primer  they  must  acquire 
the  primer  of  physical  culture. 

For  the  management  of  this  great  and  responsi- 
ble work  a  spedal  '^Supreme  Council  of  Physical 
Culture**  has  be«i  created,  with  scholars  and,  pro- 
fessors at  its  head,  <»»ntrolling  through  its  local 
branches  the  work  throughout  the  republic.  In 
this  manner  a  new  generation  is  bdng  raised  of 
bright,  strong,  and  alert  people,  who  will  defend 
Socialism  and  the  Revolution.  In  accordance  with 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars, 
die  young,  between  the  age  of  16  and  18,  are  mi- 
dd^oing  military  training.  By  the  terms  of  diis 
decree  boys  and  girls,  the  latter  voluntarily,  but 
the  menabers  of  the  Communist  Union  of  Youdi,  by 
obligation,  are  receiving  such  military  training  as 
to  acquire,  at  the  age  of  18,  all  that  may  be  required 
of  a  young  warrior  of  the  Republic. 

"Diis  scheme  enables  us  to  make  the  idea  of  the 
armed  people,  Ae  militia,  a  reality  wiUi  the  small- 
est expense  of  energy  and  means.  But  &e  work  of 
the  General  Military  Training  is  g6ing  even  far> 
ther.  It  is  striving  to  solve  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing the  health  of  the  woridng  class,  the  problems 
of  fOgeiucs  and  of  physicsl  oultars.  laouaands 
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of  different  porting  societies  and  dubs  have  been 
established,  institutions  in  which  mass-sport  is  cul- 
tivated on  scientific  lines  and  with  utilitarian  aims. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  are  taking  part 
in  the  sports,  thereby  becoming  bearers  of  the  lug)i- 
er  forms  of  culture. 

Paralld  with  the  work  of  physical  culture,  poli- 
tical as  well  as  cultural  ana  educational  work  is 
being  carried  on  at  the  clubs,  gymnasiums,  etc., 
lectures,  conversations  on  various  subjects,  moving 
pictures,  and  plastic  art  celebratims  are  being  or- 
ganized. 

Special  effort  is  made  to  draw  the  working  women 
into  the  genani  military  trainii^;.  Tliere  are  diree 
to  four  month  courses  on  commimicaticm  servioe 
and  on  military  matters  for  them.  They  may  take 
up  instructors*  courses  in  sport  and  gymnastics. 
Many  a  hundred  working  women  now  training  will 
be  able  to  occupy  different  posts  in  military  detach- 
ments. The  G.  M.  T.  is  opening  for  Russian  work- 
ing women  new  possibilities,  new  horiaons;  and, 
in  the  near  future,  the  Russian  working  woman  will 
stand  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  world  movement. 

Serious  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  question 
of  military  training  in  schools  and  colleges.  At 
present,  there  are  about  100  schools  in  tne  regi- 
mental districts,  in  which  non-commissioned  oflScors 
are  being  pr^ared.  Hie  whole  system  of  military 
training  is  conducted  according  to  plan.  First,  a 
96-hours*-course  of  individual  instruction  is  given, 
then  a  brief  collective  course,  and  finally  a  month 
is  (^oted  to  going  over  again  the  whole  course  of 
exercise.  Thai  a  part  of  the  pupils  are  selected 
to  attend  the  schools  for  non-commissioned  ofiioers 
(four  months),  from  whidi  they  graduate  as  in- 
structors. TbMe  instructors  are  sent  to  practice 
(for  six  months) ,  after  whidi  they  are  transferred 
to  h^^ber  instructors*  courses.  Aft«  a  course  of 
six  months,  they  are  again  put  to  practice,  and 
then  the  most  able  get  into  the  highest  organization 
and  method  courses  (one  year;  after  January,  1921, 
two  years  is  proposed) .  They  graduate  from  these 
courses  as  Mttalion  instructors  and  as  r^imental 
commanders.  After  a  practice  of  six  to  twdve 
months  they  are  sent  to  a  repeating  course  (not 
less  than  two  months).  This  is,  in  short,  the  sys- 
tMu  of  training  instructots  for  the  territorial  mili- 
tia. At  the  courses  the  applied  method  of  work  is 
diat  of  the  seminary  type. 

Soviet  Russia  is  oivioMl  into  regimental  and  bri- 
gade districts  so  that  every  province  covers  a  regi- 
mental or  br^^ade  district  In  each  regimental  dis- 
trict there  is  a  sufficioit  niunber  of  instructors  for 
the  training  of  the  yoimg.  Thus  a  regimental  staff 
is  to  be  found  in  every  chief  city  of  a  province. 
This  staff  has  different  departments  dealing  with 
die  tedinical  work,  as  well  as  that  of  oi^anisatim 
connected  vrtth  the  military  training  of  the  popu- 
latitm.  Eadi  provincial  FMinuntal  district  is  divi- 
ded into  three  districts,  and  sadi  company  district 
into  three  platoon  districts. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  system  is  that  a 
brigade  is  made  up  of  three  regiments,  and  that 
only  a  part  of  the  oommaiidsn  UMTt  for  tlM  fiM 
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in  war  time  while  the  rest  are  engaged  in  forming 
new  units.  Every  regimental  district  is  thus  in  a 
position,  in  time  of  peace,  to  go  on  forming  bri- 
grades  until  the  whole  able-bodied  population  has 
been  enrolled.  Hie  commander  of  a  regiment  in 
peace  time  becomes  commander  of  a  brigade  in 
war  time,  etc.,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  potentiaUy  a 
staff  who  can  occupy  high  positions  in  time  of  war. 
This  is  a  very  important  feature  of  the  system  and 
due  attention  should  be  paid  to  it. 

In  spite  of  the  severe  times  and  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  work,  the  General  Military  Train- 
ing assists  in  the  formation  of  labor-companies  for 
work  in  the  rear,  helps  to  eradicate  illiteracy,  giv- 
ing part  of  its  time  and  of  its  instructors  for  these 
purposes. 

Notwithstanding  its  gigantic  work  extending  to 
millions  of  the  working  class,  the  General  Military 
Training  is  in  closest  contact  with  the  R.  C.  P.*  All 
the  commanding  positions  in  the  territorial  com- 
panies are  occi^tied  by  Communists.  Besides,  all 
the  members  of  the  Communist  Party  are  taking 
part  in  the  General  Military  Training,  and  are  so 
distributed  that  a  third  of  any  military  imit  is  com- 
posed of  Communists.  When  the  workers  and  the 
toiling  peasants  are,  for  instance,  mobilized  into  a 
raiment,  a  third  of  that  regiment  must  be  Com- 
munists, besides  sympathizers. 

Glancing  back  at  the  road  passed  we  can  be 
proud  of  the  great  military,  political,  and  cultural 
work  that  has  been  done.  Millions  of  working 
men  and  working  women,  boys  and  girls,  undergo 
military  training.  The  gun  and  the  hammer  is  their 
symbol  while  the  future  militia  is  their  aim. 


New  French  Inventions 

Riga,  January  10. — Chicherin  today  forwards  the 
following  message: 

**The  campaign  of  lies  regarding  our  alleged 
aggressive  intentions  towards  our  neighbors  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  outrageous.  We  cannot  re- 
main entirely  indifferent  toward  this  campaign, 
since  the  true  reason  for  egging  on  our  neighbors 
against  us  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 
The  latest  radio  reports  of  American  correspond- 
ents speak  of  a  pretended  serious  danger  on  the 
part  of  the  Bolsheviks  with  regard  to  neighboring 
states,  and  of  the  readiness  of  France  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  Latvia  and  Esthonia  because 
of  this  condition.  A  move  like  the  latter  we  could 
only  hail  with  approval.  The  Temps  reports  from 
official  French  sources  that  the  independence  of 
Latvia  is  endangered  by  the  Bolsheviki.  Similar 
reports  are  forwarded  by  the  French  military  mis- 
sion from  Riga.  In  giving  out  these  mendacious 
reports,  the  American  correspondents  mentioned 
the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  American  "Red 
Cross  Mission**,  Col.  Ryan,  who  is  well-known  as 
one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
and  as  a  persistent  originator  of  calumniating  re- 
ports. This  campaign  of  defamation  apparently 
arises  from  France*6  attempts  to  prevent  the  inau* 
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guration  of  permanent  friendly  relations  between 
Russia  and  its  nighbors,  as  well  as  to  destroy  the 
possibility  of  an  economic  rapprochement.  This 
campaign  however  is  directed  against  the  life  inter- 
ests of  the  Baltic  provinces,  whose  welfare  we  de- 
sire  to  strengthen  by  the  development  of  healthy 
economic  relations.  Please  protest  against  these 
malicious  attempts  originating  in  French  circles  and 
declare  categorically  that  the  campaign  of  calumni- 
ation is  based  upon  evil  inventions,  redounding  to 
the  advantage  not  only  of  Soviet  Russia,  but  also 
of  the  Baltic  States.  Point  out  that  the  tasks  of 
present-day  Soviet  Russia  are  those  of  peaceful  re- 
construction, and  refer  to  the  character  of  the 
Eighth  Congress  of  Soviets,  which  was  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  such  tasks. 

*'With  regard  to  the  movement  of  troops  to 
which  such  calumniating  reports  make  reference, 
the  true  state  of  affairs  is  as  follows:  During  the 
military  actions  against  Poland  and  Wrangel,  troops 
were  concentrated  in  certain  directions.  At  pres- 
ent, in  view  of  the  transition  to  a  peace  condition, 
remobilization  has  begun  to  take  place,  but  the  lat- 
ter cannot  be  carried  out  except  in  a  gradual  man- 
ner, which  will  require  the  immediate  territorial 
deconcentration  and  equitable  distribution  of  divi- 
sions not  yet  demobilized.  For  these  reasons,  de- 
tachments of  troops  have  appeared  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Dniester  which  had  not  been  in  that  region 
before.  They  are  to  be  quartered  for  the  winter 
in  southwestern  Ukraine.  This  deconcentration 
and  equitable  distribution,  for  peaceful  reasons, 
will  explain  the  transfers  of  troops  that  are  ex- 
ploited by  the  originators  of  lying  reports  with 
the  object  of  egging  on  our  peaceful  neighborii^ 
states  against  us.  Emphasize  the  extremely  male- 
volent character  of  these  intrigues  on  the  part  of 
French  imperialism  and  again  call  attention  to  our 
unaltered  ardent  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
further  development  of  an  economic  rapprochement 
with  our  nighbors.** 


Next  Week's 

Soviet  Russia 


The  W£ll-Known  Gebmah  Pkoletarian  Poet — Max 
Baituxl,  give*  hie  impressioni  of  mcetingi  he  attended 
in  Rnma. 

The  Magnetic  Corps:  by  Samuel  Rafelovich.  Descrtbes 
Budcnny's  firat  Cavalry  Army  and  its  sensational  and 
heroic  exploits,  especially  in  the  fighting  against  the 
strmies  of  Denitcin  and  Wrangel. 

This  article  Ukes  the  place  of  Col.  Belt's  weekly 
military  review.  The  latter  will  shortly  make  its.  ap- 
pearance again  in  this  macasine. 

Dr.  Judah  L.  Magner's  AoDaBSS.  {In  January  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  for  the  Soviet  Rnstia  Medical 
Relief  Society^  Tbe  eloquent  orator  formulates  the 
case  of  the  Russian  people  against  the  Allied  Blockade. 

LcNtN:  "Tkuth  Tulimq"  About  Soviet  Ruuia.  Lenin, 
in  a  brilliant  critidsm  of  the  speech  of  the  Menshe^ 
Dan,  at  tbe  Eighth  Congrest  of  tbe  Soviets  ia  De- 
cemher,  1920,  anows  how  the  Liberal  and  oppontion 
critics  of  Soviet  Ros^  involtutuiljr  make  thenuelveB 
the  allies  of  the  counter-revolotion. 
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A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  INFORMATION 
110  WMt  40th  StiMC  New  York.  N.  Y 

TUm  magarine  endeavors  to  present  Its  readers 
with  the  most  recent  aTailable  information  concerning 
the  Rnwian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  in  the 
(com  of  official  documents  and  authoritative  articlea. 
The  editor  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  opinkms 
expressed  in  signed  articles.  MannieiiptS  are  i«> 
eeffed  only  at  the  litk  of  the  sender. 


nPHE  news  of  the  "creation**  of  the  Russian  Con- 
stituent  Assembly  at  Paris  is  interesting,  but 
not  important.  This  body,  it  is  announced,  is  com- 
posed of  "all  the  Russian  elemoits  opposed  to  Bol- 
shevism", which  is  merely  to  say  that  it  consists 
of  that  same  self-perpetuating  groiip  of  tsarists  and 
bourgeois  reactionaries  who  have  flocked  under  the 
banner  of  every  counter-revolutionary  leader  from 
Komilov  to  Wrangel.  For  the  moment  they  appear 
to  lack  a  leader,  from  which  it  is  to  be  imderstood 
that  they  have  not  yet  sufficiently  reconciled  all 
thar  separate  interests  and  jealousies,  even  under 
the  pressure  of  their  common  anti-Bolshevism. 
Moreover,  "loyal  leaders*'  and  "saviors"  of  Russia 
are  somewhat  out  of  repute.  The  hour  calls  for  a 
liberal  gesture;  hence  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
It  is  not  even  pretended  that  this  is  the  actual  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  1917,  although,  according  to 
The  New  York  Times  (February  1,  1921)  33  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly '**created**  in  Paris  were  elected 
to  the  former  body  in  Russia  in  1917.  We  are  not 
told  the  total  number  of  the  Paris  Assembly,  nor 
what  proportion  these  33  bear  to  the  whole.  We 
are  merely  told — by  the  Times — that  a  "majority 
of  the  members**  of  the  1917  Assembly  left  Russia, 
and  to  these  is  attributed  the  creation  of  the  Paris 
group. 

In  a  note  to  Admiral  Kolchak  in  the  spring  of 
1919,  President  Wilson  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Supreme  Council  at  Paris  suggested  to  the 
"supreme  ruler'*  and  his  associates,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  might  count  upon  the 
support  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers,  that 
"as  soon  as  they  reach  Moscow**  they  ^ould  "sum- 
mon the  Constituent  Assembly  elected  in  1917  to 
sit  until  such  time  as  new  elections  are  possible** 
(yV.  Y.  Times,  June  13,  1919).  To  which  Kolchak 
replied  (N.  Y.  Times,  June  14,  1919),  that  his 
government  did  not  "consider  itself  authorized  to 
substitute  for  the  inalienable  right  of  free  and  legal 
elections  the  mere  e^blishment  of  the  Assembly 
of  1917,  which  was  elected  under  a  regime  of  Bol- 
shevist violence  and  a  majority  of  whose  members 
are  now  in  the  ranks  of  the  Soviet.**  The  admiral 
having  similarly  declined  to  follow  every  one  of 
the  essential  conditions  laid  down  for  him  by  the 
Supreme  Council,  the  latter  announced  quaintly 
that  they  welcomed  his  reply  as  in  "substantial 
agreement  with  the  propositions  they  had  made.** 


Such  little  discrepancies  are  of  trivial  importance 
when  great  issues  are  at  stake.  As  the  matter  now 
stand^  so  far  as  w?  can  make  out,  the  allies  who 
extended  support  to  Admiral  Kolchak  in  1919,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  reconvene  the  Constituent  As- 
aembly.  "a  majority  of  whose  members'*  were  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Soviets,  are  now  asked  to  extend 
recognition  to  a  body  in  Paris,  created,  according 
to  the  rime*,  by  a  majority  of  that  same  Assembly. 
It  is  interesting  and  ridiculous.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  not  very  important,  except  as  a  display  of  the 
extraordinary  ability  of  these  gentlemen  to  keep 
themselves  in  employment  Mr.  Bakhmetiev,  who 
started  out  originally  for  the  United  States  as  a 
representative  of  the  Government  of  Prince  Lvov, 
and  who  arrived  as  a  representative  of  Kerensky, 
and  who  stayed  as  a  representaive  of  Kolchak,  is 
shortly,  it  is  announced,  to  return  as  a  represenU- 
tive  of  this  fantastic  "Assembly**. 


gVEN  their  Frendi  hosts  have  begun  to  realize 
the  futility  of  these  emigres  and  are  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  their  intrigues.  A  writer  in  the 
Journal  des  Dehats  (January  10)  remarks  of  the 
recent  Paris  gathering  that  "one  would  hardly  be 
wrong  in  saying  that  of  the  32  or  33  deputies 
present  a  good  30  represented  divergent  views.** 

"ITie  time  for  foreign  intervention  has  passed,"  concludes 
Ais  conservative  French  jouxnalisL  "Kolchak,  Denikin, 
Wrangel,  succeswvely  taken  seriously  and  helped  by  France 
to  the  hmit  of  her  powers,  ...  are  now  seen  to  have  been 
phantoms  arising  out  of  a  whiri  of  passionate  and  mter- 
ested  agitation.  We  do  not  reproach  the  exiled  Rusrians 
for  their  errors,  but  we  cannot  forget  that  it  was  the  mis- 
taken  mformation  they  supplied  us  that  led  us  astray  .  .  . 
Moreover,  they  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  in- 
trigues and  disorders  which  were  the  ruin  of  Wrangel's 
amy  .  .  .  Apparently,  our  War  Ministry  had  developed 
napoleonic  plans  last  summei^ither  misinformed  by  iu 
agents  from  the  Crimea,  or  else  building  castles  in  the 
air  from  their  reports  ...  It  was  pure  phantasmagoria. 
11  Wrangel  had  ever  readied  Moscow  he  could  not  have 
ruled  there  a  week.  For  their  strategy  and  their  diplomacy 
our  War  and  Finance  Ministries  simply  drew  on  their 
imaginations." 

The  air  of  this  healthy  confession  ia  scarcely  fav- 
or^le^  atmosphere  for  the  new  schemes  of  the 
emigres.  According  to  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne 
(January  13),  the  main  question  to  which  the  Paris 
meeting  devoted  its  oratorical  powers  during  rite 
first  session  was  that  of  military  intervention.  The 
Cadets,  led  by  Milyukov,  "eloquently  advocated  it." 
Next  day,  however,  "there  was  a  change  of  tune.** 
Even  Milyukov  appeared  to  be  won  over.  The 
Gazette  suggests  that  "between  the  two  sittings  Mily- 
ukov had  heard  how  the  public  had  received  his 
6rst  speech,  and  realized  the  impossibility  of  ever 
obtaining  Entente  support  for  another  anti-Bol- 
shevik movement.*'  In  the  independent  bourgeois 
French  paper  L'Oeuvre  Stephen  Valot  adcs  if 
Chernov,  Avksentiev,  Kerensky  and  the  Duma 
"really  once  existed." 

^  "In  any  case  these  people  must  have  died  years  aeo  and 
It  must  he  their  ghosts  who  held  the  phantom  Parliament 
here  in  Pari*  yesterday  .  .  .  The  phantoms  did  not  hurry 
themselves.  They  have  all  eternity  before  them.  The 
■Membly  opened  two  hotus  late  ...  and  stlU  meUnelMilr 
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gnrap*  continued  irtlking  the  corridon  or  tapping  on  the 
ivindowa  of  the  oE&ce  where  Maldakov  cooticuee  to  repre- 
•ent  in  Paris  a  dead  Russia  .  .  .  There  was  no  need  to 
go  to  Russia  to  understand  why  the  Bolsheviks  swept  away 
the  bomveoia  lerolution  of  1917;  it  was  quite  enough  to 
be  at  yesterday's  assembly— and  at  Touis  last  week.** 
{L'OEttvre,  January  9.) 

Meanwhile  the  first  "diplomatic"  act  of  these  ir< 
represBibles,  at  the  very  moment  when  France  and 
Poland  were  concluding  a  military  and  economic 
alliance,  was  to  protest  against  the  violent**  annex- 
ation by  Poland  of  territory  containing  several  mil* 
lions  01  ^nrely  Russian  population."  Their  next 
move  was  even  more  engaging.  Simultaneously 
with  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Bakhmetiev  was  to 
return  to  the  United  States  to  seek  recognition  for 
the  recreated  G>n8tituent  Assembly,  they  proceeded 
to  threatftn  America  with  a  Japanese  alliance.  "It 
u  believed  in  Russian  emigre  circles  hen"  reports 
the  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Globct  "that 
Japan  now  is  entering  upon  an  energetic  anti-Bol- 
shevist Russian  policy,  the  effect  of  which  might 
in  the  end  be  to  win  Russia's  friendship,  thus  leav- 
ing Japan's  hands  free  to  deal  with  her  American 
rdfations  as  circmnstancM  may  dictate."  The  corre- 
spondent of  the  Globe  reports  a  dinner  given  by 
Japanese  officials  in  Paris  to  a  number  of  Russian 
generals  "at  the  Inter-Allied  Dub  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Honore.**  "General  Watanabe  read  a  speech 
in  Russian  ...  in  which  he  declared  .  .  .  that 
the  Bolsheviki  were  frittering  away  Russia's  terri- 
tory and  that  Japan  would  stand  by  Russia  staunch- 
ly to  overthrow  the  Bol^evik  and  restore  Russia's 
territorial  integrity."  The  correspondmt  of  the 
Globe  thinks  ttut  the  "political  significance  of  such 
a  speech  can  hardly  be  ignored." 

Still  another  it^  to  add  to  this  muddle  of  in- 
trigue and  conspiracy.  Tke  New  York  Times  reports 
diat  the  Engliu  Shell  and  Royal  Dutch  oil  inter- 
ests have  concluded  "a  rather  remarkable  political- 
commercia]  bargain  which  amounts  to  betting  that 
^  Bolshevist  regime  in  Russia  will  fall  within  ten 
years.**    Under  the  arrangement  reported  by  the 
rimes,  the  Britidi  oil  interests  are  said  to  have  pur- 
diased  from  certain  emigres  the  rights  to  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  all  oil  production  in  the  Grozniy 
district  in  ^  Caucasus.    The  British  realize  ap- 
parently that  the  worthies  in  Paris  cannot  deliver 
at  present  and  so  the  deal  is  made  contingent  upon 
the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  Government  within  ten 
years.    Considerable  secrecy,  says  the  TimeSy  sur- 
rounds the  transaction,  "  but  it  is  learned  that  it 
is  of  such  magnitude  that  the  lawyers  who  handled 
die  deal  got  a  commission  of  several  millions  of 
francs  ...  A  number  of  Russians  ownin;t  pro- 
perty in  Uie  Grozniy  fields  are  refugees  in  Paris, 
and  are  engaged  directly  in  the  negotiations,  it  is 
said.   It  is  common  report  in  the  Russian  colonies 
here  that  a  number  of  Russians  have  recently  had 
mudi  money  to  spend — men  who  did  not  have  so 
much  a  short  time  ago.'*   {New  York  Times.  Febru- 
ary 11, 1921.)   Sunilar  negotiations,  the  rimes  re-: 
ports,  are  under  way  by  bodi  British  and  Frenchj 
oil  interests  for  the  control  of  petroleum  in  th" 
Balm  district 


Thus  runs  the  course  of  anti-Bolshevism  in  Paris: 
a  weird  jungle  of  nationalist  pretaisions,  grandiose 
political  alliances,  sordid  huckstering  and  sheer 

buffoonery. 

•  •  « 

'T*HE  death  of  Peter  Kropotkin,  the  aged  Russian 
scientist  and  revolutionary  writer,  on  February 
8,  was  announced  in  a  special  cable  to  Soviet 
Russia  from  Professor  George  Lomonossov,  head 
of  the  Soviet  Government  railway  purchasing  mis- 
sion at  Stockholm. 

Before  the  report  of  Kropotkin*s  deadi  reached 
this  country  no  account  of  his  serious  illness  had 
appeared  in  the  American  press,  and  the  news  of 
his  death,  therefore,  came  as  a  surprise.  This,  how- 
ever, was  due  to  the  censorship  which  prevails 
against  all  news  coming  from  Russia,  and  not  to 
any  heedlessness  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment which  issued  daily  wireless  bulletins  on  Kro- 
potkin's  illness.   Copies  of  the  official  Rosta  wire- 
less despatches  which  have  just  arrived  by  mail 
show  that  Kropotkin  was  given  every  possible  care. 
A  Rosta  message  of  January  21  reported  that  the 
President  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  People's  Commis- 
sars, himself,  was  interested  in  Kropotkin*s  condi- 
tion and  did  what  he  could  to  alleviate  it :  "As  soon 
as  Lenin  had  been  informed  of  the  illness  of  Peter 
Kropotkin  he  at  once  ordered  a  special  train  with 
nurses,  medicines,  etc,  s^  to  Dmitrov,  where  Kro- 
potkin lived.  This  veteran  of  the  Russian  and  the 
world  revolution  is  now  78  years  old.**  Another 
Rosta  message  of  the  same  date  announced  that 
daily  bulletins  were  being  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sariat of  Health  concerning  Kropotkin's  illness.  The 
Rosta  wireless  of  January  19  reported  that  Kropot- 
kin was  suffering  from  a  light  pneumonia,  aggra- 
vated by  the  patient's  great  age  and  delicate  hralth. 
The  Rosta  dispatches  of  January  20,  21  and  22 
contain  daily  bulletins  of  the  patient's  temperature, 
pulse,  respiration  and  other  medical  details.  Some 
of  these  bulletins  are  signed  by  Semashko,  People's 
Commissar  for  Health,  and  by  the  consulting  phy- 
sicians, Shurosskich,  Pletnev,  Kom^alovski,  Levin, 
Ivanovski.    Althoiq^h  sent  out  broadcast  by  the 
Moscow  wireless,  none  of  diese  bulletins  was  trans- 
mitted to  America. 


npHE  Allies  are  not  always  grateful  to  their  "as- 
sociates".  A  recent  issue  of  the  Jewish  Chron- 
icle,  London,  slates  that  the  British  mandate  over 
Palestine  by  no  means  satisfies  all  the  Zionist  am- 
bitions. Russian  counter-revolutionists  would  also 
perhaps  be  not  fuUv  pleased  with  the  British  or 
French  disposal  of  Russian  affairs.  The  Soviet 
Government  will  not  be  disappointed — ^it  expects 
nodiing  from  the  Allies. 

But  it  is  very  likelv  that  the  people  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia will  determine  their  own  fate  without  any  re- 
^Jcourse  to  the  Allied  formula  of  "self-determina- 
|tion",  apparently  applied  very  efficiently  in  the  case 
►f  Palestine:  "self-determination"  means  that  the 
kllies  "themselves"  determine  the  fate  of  small  na- 
iona. 
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The  Epoch  of  Great  Tasks 

By  N.  BUKHARIN 

In  a  certain  Utopian  romance  by  A.  Bogdanor 
called  the  "Red  Star",  a  book  that  was  at  one  time 
swallowed  whole  by  party  workers,  there  is  a  chap- 
ter entitled,  "The  Epoch  of  Great  Tasks." 

The  scene  takes  place  on  Mars,  where  a  Russian 
Bolshevik,  a  child  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and 
the  best  representative  of  terrestrial  Man,  happens 
to  find  himself. 

On  the  borders  between  Capitalism  and  Com- 
munism, even  before  the  conquest  of  power  by  the 
proletariat,  the  great  agricultural  crisis  called  forth 
the  necessity  of  unprecedented  work  in  the  digging 
of  canals.  "The  Epoch  of  Great  Tasks",  sets  in. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  were  sent  to  this 
work.  And,  when  it  was  accomplished,  it  became 
the  technical  foundation  of  the  new  Society.  The 
leader  of  the  Great  Tasks  was  an  engineer  called 
Mani,  a  denizen  of  the  old  world  looking  already 
into  the  new  world,  the  physical  father  of  the  pro- 
letarian leader. 

I  recalled  all  this  while  listening  to  Comrade 
Krizhano^ky's  report  at  the  Congress  of  the  So- 
viets. The  surroundings  were  unusual.  The  vast  hall 
of  the  Grand  Theater  was  overcrowded  with  workers 
and  peasants,  a  great  assembly  of  the  ruling  masses. 
On  the  rostrum  stood,  not  a  political  leader,  but 
an  engineer,  and,  although  an  old  and  worthy 
party  comrade,  he  is  not  a  professional  politician. 

Behind  the  tribune  is  a  great  map  of  Soviet 
Russia,  dotted  over  with  many  colored  lamps  which 
flare  up  in  a  strange  and  beautiful  glow  as  the 
engineer  enumerates  every  new  electric  station  that 
we  are  going  to  build. 

rThe  speech,  too,  is  unusual  for  our  congress.  Not 
a  single  word  about  politics;  but  there  is  the  fer- 
vor of  labor,  the  fervor  of  "The  Great  Tasks", 
Poor,  starving  and  sheep-skinned  Old  Russia,  Rus- 
^     sia  of  primitive  lighting  and  the  repast  of  a  crust 
of  blade  bread,  is  going  to  be  covered  by  a  net- 
I    work  of  electric  stations.  The  electric  current  will 
<^e  transmitted  by  cables;  it  will  set  our  factories 
I      and  mills  in  motion;  it  will  move  freight  and  peo- 
ple by  railway  and  waterway;  it  will  drive  the  trac- 
tors and  the  ploughs;  it  will  illuminate  our  build- 
ings; it  will  transform  Russia  into  a  unique  eco- 
nomy, and  the  dismembered  nation  into  an  intel- 
ligent and  organized  section  of  humanity.  The 
"^'^orizon  is  endless  and  beautiful. 

And  all  this  is  not  taking  place  on  Mars,  neither 
is  it  the  contents  of  a  Utopian  romance.  It  has  all 
been  calculated  and  verified  dozens  of  times.  We 
can  do  it,  we  must  start  it. 

The  thousands  of  comrades  strain  all  their  facial 
muscles  to  catch  the  whole  of  the  report,  a  report 
which  lasted  over  two  hours.  One  feels  the  palpi- 
tation of  the  new  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  "Great 
Tasks",  in  the  hall  as  it  flaps  its  invisible  wings  .  .  . 

When  the  "group  of  usurpers"  declared  through 
Lenin  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  the  civil 
war  was  coming,  they  were  considered  irresponsi- 
bl«  bidfblen. 


When  this  "group",  carried  forward  by  the  wave 
of  revolution,  took  the  helm  of  goTenunent  into  its 
hands,  its  ruin  was  prognosticated  every  day. 

Today  this  "group",  now  a  tremendous  force, 
affirms:  the  chaos  will  give  birth  to  an  order  such 
as  mankind  has  not  yet  seen.  We  shall  make  this 
order,  and  shall  now  begin  the  "Epodi  of  Great 
Tasks". 

Millions  of  builders  of  the  future  society,  do  you 
not  feel  the  warm  blood  of  this  future  coursing 
through  your  veins? 


PETROGRAD  CHILDREN  AT  HOME 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  most  of 
the  Russian  children  who  passed  through  the  United 
States  from  Siberia  last  fall  in  charge  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  are  once  more  safe  at  home  with 
their  parents  and  relatives  in  Soviet  Russia.  A  dis- 
patch from  Viborg,  Finland,  December  17,  an- 
nounced that  on  that  date  more  than  600  out  of 
the  total  of  781  children  had  crossed  the  border 
into  Soviet  Russia  and  had  been  returned  to  their 
homes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  intention  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  land  the  children  in  France,  which 
was  frustrated  only  by  the  indignant  and  active 
protests  of  the  children  themselves,  was  based  upon 
the  alleged  difficulty  of  locating  the  parents  and 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  parents  would  desire  their 
children  to  be  returned  to  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  see  how  these  imaginary  fears  and 
difficulties  dissolved  in  actual  experience.  We  quote 
from  a  statement  issued  by  the  Red  Cross: 

"Only  a  few  parents  were  located  outside  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. Since  the  anival  of  the  colony  In  Finland,  hundreds 
of  the  children  have  received  letters  from  relatives  in  Soviet 
Russia  urging  their  return  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in 
response  to  these  requests  five  groups  have  been  repatriated, 
about  a  hundred  in  each  group,  at  fortnightly  intervals.  A 
few  of  the  letters  received  asked  the  children  not  to  return 
immediately,  owing  to  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the 
parents. 

"Each  successive  group  of  children  was  taken  to  the 
Finnish  border  by  special  train  from  Halila.  At  Raj^, 
the  border  town,  the  American  officers  delivered  them  to  ■ 
•parents'  committee  from  Petrograd.  which  conducted  the 
children  into  Russia  and  arranged  all  details  of  their  meet- 
ing with  relatives." 


"SOVIET  RUSSIA"  LOSES  A  SUBSCRIBER 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  communica- 
tion: 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
"Washington 

"February  3,  1921. 

"Soviet  Russia, 

"110  West  40th  Street, 

"New  York. 

**The  Economic  Intelligence  Section,  Foreign 
Trade  Adviser's  Office,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  does  not  desire  to  renew  its  sulncrip- 
tion  for  1921. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"W.  W.  Cumberland, 
"Assistant  Foreign  Trade  Adviser," 
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Soviet  Russia  Medical  Relief  Committee 

[The  foUoviing  documents  are  published  at  the  request  of  the  Soviet  Russia  Medici  Relief  Committee.  The  first 
is  a  statement  of  the  Committee  itself,  the  second  and  third  are  letters  passing  between  Mr.  L.  A.  Morons  end  the 
Committee.} 


I 

By  action  of  the  Central  Soviet  Russia  Medical  Relief 
Coinniittee  in  New  York  City,  the  Western  District  office 
of  this  Cbmniittee  at  59  E.  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago,  HI., 
with  Charles  L.  Drake  as  Director,  was  dosed  on  January 
15.  1921.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Drake  is  no  longer  connected 
in  any  capacity  whatever  with  the  Soviet  Russia  Medical 
Relief  Committee. 

The  Central  Russia  Medical  Relief  Committee  desires  to 
establish  closer  contact  with  all  its  local  Committees  in 
the  western  states,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  the  now  abol- 
ished intermediary  Western  District  office,  and  to  put  the 
Soviet  Russia  Medical  Relief  work  on  a  more  efficient  basis 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  local  Committees. 

The  Committee  desires  all  its  supporters  and  sympathizers 
to  understand  that  it  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
HKialled  "American  Red  Star  League,"  organiied  by  Charles 
L  Drdce  and  others.  It  emphasizea  this,  because  the  head- 
quarters of  this  League  will  probably  be  located  at  the 
same  address  where  the  Western  District  office  of  the  Soviet 
Russia  Medical  Relief  Committee  was  previously  housed. 

The  attention  of  our  Committee  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  rumors  are  being  spread  in  the  Western  States  and 
Canad2t,  about  the  discontinuation  of  the  Soviet  Russia 
Medical  Relief  Committee's  work,  and  about  the  substitu- 
tion of  oar  work  by  that  of  some  other  organization.  This 
is  a  plain  misrepresentation. 

We  urge  all  the  local  committees  and  other  organizations 
interested  in  the  Medical  Relief  of  Soviet  Russia  to  con- 
tinue their  work,  and  to  communicate  with,  and  send  all 
c<mtributions  direct  to  the  Soviet  Russia  Medical  Relief 
Committee,  Room  506,  110  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
Oty.  J  k3V;39U 

n 

L.  C  A.  K.  Martens, 
Representative  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Republic  in  the  United  States, 
New  York  Qty. 

New  York,  January  22,  1921.  , 

Dear  Comrade: 

Before  your  forced  departure  from  the  United  States  for 
Soviet  Russia,  the  Soviet  Russia  Medical  Relief  Committee 
submits  to  you  herevrith  the  following  report: 

The  Soviet  Russia  Medical  Relief  Committee  was  or- 
ganized aa  a  volunteer  organization  in  April,  1920,  with 
faeadqnarters  in  New  York  City.  Local  Gimmtttees  grew 
up  gradually  in  other  cities,  and  up  to  the  present  moment 
there  are  about  115  local  committees  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  aim  of  this  organization  has  been  and  is  to  collect 
medical  supplies,  and  money  for  the  purchase  of  medical 
supplies  and  surgical  instruments,  also  medical  literature 
for  Soviet  Russia.  With  this  end  in  view,  130  public  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  various  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  at  which  moneys  were  collected  for 
the  above  purpose.  Also  subscription  lists  were  circulated, 
and  indtvidual  doiutions  were  solicited,  both  from  organi- 
zations and  individuals  sympathetic  to  the  above  cause. 

Up  to  date,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Central  Committee  in 
New  York  has  received  $58,199.39.  Out  of  this  sum 
$51,663.34  has  been  paid  towards  shipments  for  medical 
supplies  shipped  to  Soviet  Russia,  and  $5,014,82  was  paid 
for  organization  expenses,  printing  of  pamphlets,  post  cards, 
etc.,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  in  the  treasury  January  21 
of  $1,521.23.  The  total  value  of  shipments  consigned  to 
Soviet  Russia  is  $74,283.06,  which  means  that  the  balance 
payable  on  these  abipmenta  is  $22,619.72. 

In  addition  to  tin  iibove  diipments  purohased  from  funds 


collected,  drugs,  instruments  and  other  medical  supplies 

were  collected,  to  the  value  of  over  $3,000.00,  and  lilunvise 
shipped  to  Soviet  Russia. 

Several  hundred  valuable  text  books  and  other  publica- 
tions on  medicine  have  been  collected  and  sent  to  the  com- 
missariat of  Public  Health  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Doutbless  you  are  aware,  both  from  the  Russian  official 
publications  and  from  other  sources  that  the  bulk  of  these 
shipments  have  already  been  m:eivcd  by  the  public  health 
authorities  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  put  to  immediate  use. 

Most  of  the  local  Soviet  Russia  Medical  Relief  Commit- 
tees have  been  organized  only  recently,  and  some  of  them 
are  Mill  in  the  process  of  organization.  Among  the  tasks 
on  which  they  are  working  one  stands  paramount  in  their 
minds,  and  tiiat  is  the  organization  of  medical  councils, 
composed  of  physicians  only,  who  are  vrilling  to  collect 
for  Soviet  Russia  medical  literature,  and  all  necessary  in- 
formation for  the  combating  of  diseases,  and  to  acquaint 
Soviet  Russia  with  the  latest  discoveries  and  achievements 
in  medical  science,  and  with  the  hospital  care  of  infectious 
and  other  diseases.  They  desire  ultimately  to  organize 
medical  units  of  experts  for  service  in  Soviet  Russia,  when 
communication  between  this  country  and  Russia  shall  have 
been  thrown  open.  Through  these  councils  we  have  secured 
the  cooperation  of  medical  men  note,  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  acquaint  Russian  physicians  vrith 
the  achievements  of  the  medical  and  sanitary  sciences  in  the 
United  States  during  the  seven  years  of  blockade  of  Soviet 
Russia.  Some  of  them  have  traveled  to  Europe  to  familiar* 
ize  themselves  with  the  present  status  of  medical  science 
in  the  Western  European  countries. 

The  lack  of  nurses  and  other  hospital  attendants  seems 
to  be  a  great  handicap  to  Soviet  Russia  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  reports  which  tiave  reached  us.  Therefore 
the  above  medical  councils  are  dravring  within  their  sphere 
of  influence  nurses  and  other  ho^pitu  personnel,  who  are 
willing  to  go  to  Russia  to  help  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  victims  of  the  war  and  the  blockade.  Serious  consid- 
eration is  given  to  the  medical  eduoation  of  Russian  emi- 
grees  desiring  to  return  to  Soviet  Russia,  especially  to 
the  unskilled  laborer,  who  would  be  of  great  help  in  the 
hospital  service  in  Soviet  Russia. 

With  reference  to  the  Western  District  Committee,  the 
Central  Committee  has  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  the 
Western  District  office,  and  request  Charles  L.  Drake  to 
transfer  in  detail  all  the  records  concerning  the  work  done 
in  the  Western  District  in  the  past.  A  loc^  committee 
was  organized  in  Chicago  to  go  on  with  the  work  there, 
and  the  Central  Committee  is  now  in  direct  commonicaUon 
with  the  sub-committees,  trying  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
for  the  sake  of  greater  efficiency. 

The  work  in  Canada,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Central 
Committee,  is  making  very  good  progress.  The  comrades 
in  charge  of  the  work  there  have  proven  to  he  exceedingly 
worthy  by  virtue  of  their  accomplishments. 

The  general  conditions  of  the  countrj-,  with  the  enormous 
unemployment  prevailing,  do  not  promise  a  very  bright 
outlook  for  collections  in  the  near  future.  Our  collections 
at  present  are  almost  exclusively  from  labor  organizations. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  the  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  endeavor  to  unite  and  coordinate  the  work  through- 
out the  country  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  conditions  in  Soviet  Russia  our  Committee  has 
published  and  distributed  up  to  the  present  time  about 
thirty  thousand  pamphlets,  and  in  addition  to  these  has 
issued  a  lai^e  number  of  leaflets,  letters,  and  statements  to 
the  press. 

Certain  difficulties  were  encotmtered  by  the  Soviet  Russia 
Medical  Relief  Committee,  due  to  the  activities  of  Um 
"piesvmable  friends'*  and  open  enemies  of  Soviet  Rasaiat 
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wbo  inwitcd  that  tbeir  htAhiet  and  their  politics  be  dragged 
into  tin*  work,  iriiieli  waa,  from  the  itTf  beginning,  car- 
ried on  and  maintained  as  a  noa-paitisan  affair.  Only  on 
thb  bnaia  haa  it  been  poanble  to  mainlain  the  raganiza- 
tion,  and  make  the  work  as  succeasfol  as  it  baa  been  nnder 
the  circnmataneea.  Regardkas  of  the  oppoaition  and  ani- 
uoaitjr,  the  Medical  Relief  Committee  in  New  York,  as  the 
authorized  montfapiece  of  this  nndertalring,  is  outlining 
Taiions  ^ans  to  perfect  an  efficient  organizaUon  in  order 
to  carry  out  tlie  work  sacceaaftdly. 

The  Soviet  Russia  Medical  Relief  Committee  owes  its 
entiaiee  and  the  aooeeas  of  iu  work  up  to  this  time 
diiefiy,  if  not  aoldy,  to  the  earnest  support  and  endorse- 
WBl  ^na  lo  it  by  yoor  Bavean  and  yoinadf .  It  ia  eawn* 
tiai  that  yon  give  w»  as  a  parting  word,  a  definite  expres- 
rion  aa  to  the  fntm  poasiMe  ^irfwtln<— r  of  onr  Committee, 
and  yonr  anggerfMw  to  aid  na  in  our  activities. 

With  connal  and  eomraddy  greetings  to  yonrself  and 
the  eomndea  orcr  dieie. 

Fraternally  yours, 
SoTBT  Russia  Medical  Relief  CoMHinxE, 
(Signed)   Joseph  Hiehad,  Secretary. 

m 

Svriet  Raaaia  Medical  Rdic<  Crannhtee, 
New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Friends:  New  York.  January  22,  1921. 

Before  leaving  the  United  States  of  America  it  is  my 
pleasant  dnty  to  thank  yoo  most  rincerdy  on  bdbalf  of  the 
people  and  the  government  of  Soviet  Russia  for  your  earnest 
and  soccessfol  efforts  to  bring  medical  relief  to  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  Soviet  Roseia.  who  are  saffering 
becaaae  ot  the  dreadful  war  and  the  inhnman  blockade. 

It  ia  my  profound  wish  that  ray  absence  from  this  coun- 
trf  should  not  deto*  yon  for  a  moment  fnnn  the  continu- 
ation of  your  higlily  useful  and  commendable  work.  On 
the  conlnuy,  my  fbieed  d^arture  from  this  country  should 

3 ur  on  the  Soiiet  Rnaik  Hedied  Rdief  Committee,  and 
[  its  sappoiters  and  sympathizers,  to  redouble  tfaeir  ef- 
forts to  wipe  out  the  apparent  unfriendUness  of  America 
towards  Soviet  Rosria.  as  exhibited  by  the  deportation 
decree  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  still  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  American  people  share  his  sentiments.  The  vast 
number  of  assurancei  of  sympathy  and  regret  received  by 
me  during  the  last  week  of  my  stay  in  tlHs  country  have 
now  convfoeed  ne  mote  than  ever  Uiat  the  American  peo- 
ple, whether  of  the  working  class  or  of  the  general  public, 
bear  no  enmity  toward  the  hard-tried  people  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. I  appreciate  most  deeply  not  only  the  physical  relief 
offered  through  the  medicines  ^pped  by  your  Committee 
to  Soviet  Russia,  but  also  the  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
friendly  understanding  creatMl  through  the  efforts  of  your 
Committee. 

It  will  be  one  of  my  first  tasks  upon  my  arrival  at  Mos< 
cow  to  lay  your  report  before  the  Commissariat  of  Health, 
and  I  shall  urge  that  your  recommendations  be  acted  upon 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  hope  that  your  work  will  meet 
with  the  heartiest  approval  of  the  Soviet  Goremment,  and 
of  the  peasants  and  workers  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Agdn  I  wish  to  thank  your  Committee  and  the  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States  whose  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  Soviet  Russia  has  contributed  to  the  success  of 
your  work.  I  most  heartHy  endorse  the  efforts  of  your 
Committee,  and  urge  you  to  go  on  with  your  tasks,  as 
heretofore,  regardless  of  carping  criticism  and  slanderous 
attacks,  either  through  misconception  of  your  work  or  de- 
liberate malicious  intent 

I  remain, 

Most  dneerdy, 

(Signed)     L.  Martens. 


SWEDISH  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 
The  steamer  KaUvipoeg  left  Stockholm  January 
13  with  a  cargo  consigned  to  Russia  by  way  of 
Reval,  consisting  of  85  tons  of  saws,  hoisting  tackle, 
scTthes,  cranes,  etc.,  valued  altogether  at  395,000 
crovsi* 
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Russian  Trade  for  America? 

Official  Statement  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce 
The  following  article  is  reproduced  from  the  an- 
nual report  ot  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Washington,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1920: 

"Importance  of  the  Kusaan  Field  and  Interest  Manifested 
in  it" 

The  territory  assigned  to  the  Rosaian  division  of  the 
Bureau  is  that  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  Finland,  and 
Poland.  The  former  Russian  Elmpire  includes  such  grand 
divisions  as  Siberia,  tlie  Caucasus,  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
the  Ultraine,  and  Turicestan.  The  importance  of  this  field 
lies  mainly  in  its  capacity  as  an  enormous  consuming  mar- 
ket of  nearly  200,000,000  people,  who  are  now  in  need  of 
almost  every  kind  of  commodity.  Russia  is  rich  in  raw 
materials,  some  of  whidi  are  very  much  needed  for  Ameri- 
can industries.  Huiu^  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire  was  open  to  trade  and  chaotic  conditions 
prevailed,  the  United  States  exported  to  thai  country  goods 
valued  at  more  than  $66,000,000,  and  imported  from  it 
about  fl5,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1920.  The  total  transactions  with  Russia 
during  this  period  amounted,  therefore,  to  approximately 
$81,000,000;  with  Finland,  to  $26,000,000;  and  with  Pol- 
and, during  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  to  $50,000,000. 
It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  the  imports  into 
certain  other  European  countries  from  the  United  States 
include  a  large  amount  of  goods  that  were  purchased  for 
reselling  to  Russia  aa  soon  as  conditions  permit.  Since  a 
fairly  large  trade  is  now  being  carried  on  with  certain  parts 
of  the  former  Russian  Empire  under  the  conditions  stated, 
one  can  readily  realize  what  an  eunount  of  trade  there  will 
be  when  conditions  are  again  normal. 

"Russia  wiU  be  a  tremendous  field  for  investments.  Its 
whole  economic  fabric  (railways,  factories,  mills,  mines, 
etc.)  is  disorganized  and  damaged  and  the  country  needs 
outside  help  to  rebuild  it. 

"If  one  may  judge  by  the  communications  addressed  to 
the  Russian  diviHon  of  the  Bureau,  American  business  men 
feel  that  this  field  ia  of  very  great  impiKtance  to  the  United 
States.  The  leading  concerns  are  giving  much  of  ihdi 
attention  to  it,  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  haa  held  several  meetings 
mainly  to  discuss  Russian  aifairs.  When  the  so-called 
'Ambassador'  Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens  first  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  United  States  and  there  were  vague  rumors 
about  the  possibility  of  trading  with  Russia,  many  concerns 
wrote  or  called  on  the  Russian  division  personuly  for  in- 
formation 00  the  subject.  Many  inquiries  were  received 
for  advice  on  trade  with  Rusna  at  the  time  the  lifting 
of  the  blockade  with  Soviet  Russia  by  the  Suweme  Eco- 
nomic Cotmcil  in  Paris  was  announced,  indicating  to 
American  business  men  that  the  posnhility  of  resuming 
trade  was  near. 

"The  United  States  is  probably  leas  familiar  with  Russia 
than  any  of  its  competitors,  and  it  conducted  very  little  di- 
rect trade  with  that  country  prior  to  the  war.  The  goods 
that  were  exported  from  the  United  States  were  sent  through 
intermediary  countries,  such  as  Germany,  and  Finland.  It 
is  felt  that  America  must  now  discontinue  that  practice 
and  endeavor  to  promote  direct  commereiid  intercourse 
with  Russia.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  Russian  diviuon  Is 
to  try,  BO  far  as  possible,  to  ftirther  this  object." 


PETER  KROPOTKIN 

The  recent  death  of  the  famous  a^iarchist  theorist 
furnishes  the  occadon  for  a  thoroD^h  exposition  of 
his  social  philosophy,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Max 
Stiypyansky. 
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*  Concessions  to  Foreign  Enterprise 

(Latest  Data  on  Regions  and  Org/anizations  Concerned  in  the  Concessions.) 


The  Natural  Resources  Involved  in 
the  Concessions 

I N  CONNECTION  with  the  proposals  that  con- 
cessions  be  granted  to  foreigners,  the  National 
Publishing  House  of  the  Soviet  Government  has 

issued  a  book  containing  a  detailed  description  of 
all  concession  areas.  In  addition,  the  Vice-Chair- 
man  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy, 
Milyutin,  recently  handed  to  foreign  journalists 
very  interesting  ^ta  concerning  these  points:  We 
reprint  below  a  number  of  figures  taken  from  both 
these  sources.  The  entire  material  in  the  above 
named  book  has  been  divided  into  four  general 
heads  according  to  the  areas  to  be  exploited. 

1.  First  come  the  extensive  rich  forest  areas 
situated  around  the  rivers  Obi,  Irtish  and  Taz,  con- 
taining more  than  70,000,000  dessiatins  (one  des- 
siatin  equals  1.092  hectars),  suitable  for  lumbering. 
Assuming  that  only  those  districts  should  be  ex- 
ploited Uiat  are  situated  within  a  zone  of  30  versts 
to  each  side  of  the  rivers  above  named,  the  con- 
cessions would  cover  about  15,500,000  dessiatins. 
Another  region  for  which  concessions  are  also  pro- 
posed includes  the  tributaries  of  the  river  Taz, 
which  Bovta  into  the  Arctic  Sea  by  way  of  the  Obi 
Gulf.  Here  also  we  may  count  on  at  least  1,000,000 
dessiatins  of  forests.  The  forests  in  the  above 
named  tracts  consist  of  fir  and  pine,  with  patches 
of  cedar  and  larch.  On  the  average  we  may  reckon 
each  dessiatin  will  yield  at  least  25  or  40  trunks  of 
selected  lumber,  and  at  least  8  cubic  fathoms  (one 
Russian  fathom,  sazHen  equals  2.143  meters),  excel- 
lently  adapted  for  use  as  mining  props  and  struts. 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  in  a  zone  extending 
30  versts  to  each  side  of  the  rivers,  about  200,- 
000,000  such  trunks  and  about  140,000,000  cubic 
fathoms  of  struts  could  thus  be  obtained. 

Milyutin  points  out  in  the  above  exposition  that 
it  is  entirely  probable  that  such  an  unheard  of  quan- 
tity cannot  be  exported  as  raw  material  and  that 
the  holders  of  the  concessions  will  therefore  have 
to  establish  a  great  number  of  factories  for  manu- 
facturing articles  of  wood,  for  preparing  cellulose, 
as  well  as  other  enterprises  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions. At  the  same  place  there  are  tremendously 
rich  deposits  of  coal,  ore,  etc.,  which  can  also  be 
transferred  to  the  concessionaires  for  purposes  of 
exploitation. 

Of  course  the  far  industry  could  easily  be  de- 
veloped in  this  r^ion  and  should  be  sold  to  the 
concessionaires  under  special  contracts. 

2.  In  the  northern  part  of  European  Russia, 
18,500,000  dessiatins  of  forests  (the  total  area  of 
all  the  forests  in  Northern  Russia  is  calculated  to 
be  about  65,000,000  dessiatins)  are  to  be  assigned 
to  exploitation  by  concessionaires.  These  forests 
extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  the  west 
they  consist  of  pine  areas,  in  the  other  districts  pre- 
dominantly of  spruce  and  fir.  Rights  may  also  be 


here  granted  not  only  for  working  the  forests,  but 
also  for  digging  mineral  resources  (naphtha,  etc.), 
in  the  Uhtinsk,  and  in  the  Sub-Ural  section  near 
the  Pechora;  railroads  will  have  to  be  built  and 
rivers  adapted  as  canals,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  these  concessions  the  first 
drafts  of  the  n^otiations  have  been  already  dabor- 
ated. 

3.  The  following  districts  are  open  in  Siberia 
for  mining  concessions:  In  the  Kuznietsk  region  the 
concessionaires  are  to  be  offered  immensely  rich 
deposits  of  anthracite,  amounting  in  all  to  250,- 
000,000,000  tons,  exceeding  England's  supply  of 
coal  by  fifty  per  cent.  In  quality  the  anthracite 
of  the  Kuznietsk  region  is  superior  to  that  which  is 
mined  in  the  Donets  region. 

Eighty  versts  south  of  the  Kuznietsk  lies  the  re- 
gion in  which  the  Tolbest  iron  ores  are  found.  By 
nniting  the  latter  places  with  the  Kuznietsk  mines 
by  a  railway  line,  it  will  be  possible  to  instal  an 
iron  industry  with  an  annual  production  of 
40,000,000  to  50,000,000  poods  (one  pood  equals 
1.1638  kilograms,  36.07  pounds).  The  combined 
ore  resources  of  this  district  amount  to  over 
1,500,000  poods,  with  an  average  iron  content  of 
63  per  cent. 

One  hundred  versts  from  Irtish  lie  the  coal  de- 
posits of  Ekibastuz,  with  a  total  anthracite  supply  of 
35,000,000,000  poods.  Not  far  fro  mthe  above  men- 
tioned place  lie  the  zinc  deposits  of  Riderov.  The 
amount  of  zinc  ore  is  calculated  at  150,000,000 
poods.  In  addition  each  hundred  poods  of  zinc 
ore  contains  29.8  grams  of  gold,  over  250  grams 
of  silver,  besides  8  per  cent  of  lead  and  1  per 
cent  of  copper. 

In  the  lower  course  of  the  Yenessei  lie  the  iron 
deposits  of  Irbinsk  and  Abarkamsk,  with  a  total 
supply  of  about  100,000,000  tons  of  magnetic  iron 
ore,  containing  65  per  cent  of  iron. 

Immense  resources  of  ore  and  coal  may  be  of- 
fered to  the  foreigners  also  in  other  places  in  Si- 
beria. Thus,  in  the  Ezychansk  district  alone,  on 
the  river  Abakan,  anthracite  deposits  totalling 
3,000,000,000  poods  ar«  to  be  reserved  for  exploi- 
tation in  concessions. 

4.  On  the  subject  of  concessions  of  foodstuffs, 
Milyutin  said: 

'^Tfaere  are  inunmse,  extremely  rich  and  fruit- 
ful areas  that  are  now  not  being  exploited  because 
of  the  devastations  tfiat  tbey  suffered  during  the 
civil  war.  Over  3,000,000  dessiatins  of  such 
area  is  to  be  found  in  the  Government  of  Samara, 
the  Ural  region,  and  the  Government  of  Tsaritsin, 
in  the  Donets  region,  as  well  as  in  the  Governments 
of  Kuban,  Chernomorsk,  and  Stavropol.  These  are 
exceptionally  rich  black  earth  regions,  in  which  a 
harvest  under  favorable  circumstances  cannot  yield 
less  than  100  poods  of  grain  per  dessiatin. 
Our  foremost  condition  in  the  granting  of  conces- 
sions is  that  the  technique  of  agriculture  Aall  bs 
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in^roved  and  elevated.  Another  indispoisable  con- 
dition that  we  have  set  up  ia  that  the  soil  shall  be 
worked  with  tractors,  and  with  the  application  of 
the  best  perfected  threshing  machines,  seeding  ma- 
chines, mowing  machines,  harvesters,  etc. 

The  Soviet  Government  in  other  forest  conoes- 
sions  makes  the  same  conditions  as  above,  namely, 
that  the  formgn  concessionaires  shall  apply  the  most 
modmi  means  of  production  and  place  Russia's 
forestry  methods  on  as  high  a  technical  plane  aa 
possible.** 

Finally  Mily^^^in-in  his  conversation  with  the  for- 
-<-eign  journalists  touched  upon  the  question  of  the 
^  j^dvantage  accruing  to  the  Russians  from  the  grant- 
/'ing  of  these  concessions:  **The  advantage  to  us  is 
^  in  the  fact  of  the  awakening  of  our  forces  to  life; 
^  they  will  import  into  Russia  a  certain  number  of 
machines,  and  in  addition  will  build  factories  and 
works  which  we  ourselves  could  not  introduce;  fur- 
ther, they  will  teach  our  workers  and  specialists 
the  best  approved  technical  methods.  We  hope  that 
Uirough  uiese  cmcessions  we  shall  make  a  tremen- 
*""Tfcwa  pr<^;ress  in  our  work,  and  Western  Europe, 
whiot  needs  our  raw  materials,  and  which  seems 
not  to  be  able  to  extricate  itself  from  the  difficul- 
ties and  obstacles  it  meets  in  the  reconstruction  of 
its  industrial  life  after  the  devastation  of  war,  will 
obtam  from  us  the  aid  and  assistance  it  needs  in 
listening  the  burdens  of  its  population.** 

Names  of  Concessionaires 

Moscow,  January  6. — ^The  Vice-President  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy,  Lomov,  has 
made  the  following  interesting  communications  to 
the  foreign  press: 

As  yet  the  concessions  are  not  fully  completed. 
Everyuung  has  been  done  on  our  part  to  make  them 
a  reality,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  other  par- 
ties also  will  no  longer  experience  any  obstacles 
to  arriving  at  an  agreement  with  us.  For  the  pres- 
ent the  following  concessions  are  being  dr^ted: 

I.   A  concession  to  the  American  citizen,  Gold- 


stone,  in  Ust-Kanmogoisk,  southwestern  Siberia, 
permitting  him  to  establish  tanneries. 

2.  The  second  concession  is  made  to  the  Swedish 
Asea  firm  (General  Electric  Company).  This  con- 
cession covers  the  manufacture  of  steam  turbines 
after  the  Ljuugstrom  system,  as  well  as  other  pro- 
ducts by  this  firm. 

3.  llie  third  concession,  which  has  already  hoea 
mnch  discussed,  belongs  to  the  German  dye  stuff 
industry  corporation,  Interessengemeinschaft  fur 
die  Manufaktur  von  Farbstoffen  und  Pharmazeu- 
tisehen  Erzeugnissen. 

4.  The  fourth  concession  is  allotted  to  the  leather 
factories  of  the  firm  of  Steinbog  Brothers.  This 
firm  is  to  obtain  the  right  to  manufacture  leather 
from  Russian  raw  materials. 

As  for  the  concessions  in  raw  materials,  they  in- 
volve chiefly  forest  areas.  An  approximate  esti- 
mate indicates  that  we  can  for  the  present  dispose 
of  140,000,000  dessiatins  of  forests  in  Siberia  and 
northCTn  Russia.  Hiese  forests  must  be  exploited 
in  accordance  with  the  best  technical  principles. 
At  the  present  time  negotiations  are  in  progress 
with  England,  involving  18,000,000  dessiatins,  of 
which  5,000,000  have  practically  been  covered  by 
almost  concluded  agreements.  The  term  of  the  con- 
cession is  to  be  for  from  60  to  70  years. 

The  great  concessions  in  Eastern  Siberia  which 
are  to  be  held  by  the  American  citizen  Vanderlip' 
have  been  worked  out  in  detail  and  are  to  be  valid 
for  a  period  of  60  years.   As  for  the  situation  of' 
the  workers  in  tbis  enterprise,  Lomov  declares  that 
the  laws  of  the  Soviet  Republic  on  workers*  in- 
surance, protection  of  labor,  wage-scale,  etc,  are 
to  apply  in  spite  of  the  right  of  the  concessionaires 
to  import  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  their  workers 
from  foreign  countries.    These  workers  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  food  rations  as  Russian  workers.  ' 
The  conoessionaires  must  also  provide  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Russian  Socialists  in  their  factories, 
who  are  to  study  the  methods  of  production  and  the 
conditions  of  labor. 


The  Fishing  Industry  of  Kamchatka 

[The  following  report  on  the  fishing  industry  of  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula,  prepared  by  the  Rus- 
siart  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  Washington,  was  published  in  ^  V,  S.  Commerce  Reports,  May  1,  1920.  This  artide  is  of  spe- 
aal  interest  at  this  time  in  view  of  the  fact  that  fishing  rights  on  the  KamtAatka  Peninsula  are  w- 
cbufed  in  the  concession  granted  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  the  American  syndicate  represented  by 
Mr.  Washington  B.  Vanderlip.]  /  r  / 


'pHE  principal  port  and  city  in  the  Kamchatka 
*  Peninsula  is  Petropavlovsk,  which  had  about 
1,500  inhabitants  in  1913.  Other  settlements  in  the 
peninsula  are:  Okhotsk,  Aian,  lamsk,  Gizhiga,  Bol- 
sheretek  (on  the  western  coast),  Verkhne  Kam- 
chatskoie,  Nizhne  Kamchatskoie,  and  MarkoTO  and 
Novo  Mariinsk  in  tht  Anadyr  r^on.  Tlie  navi- 
gation season  is  from  April  to  October,  but  some- 
times it  extends  from  March  to  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber,   hk  general,  navigation  is  difficult,  because 


there  are  no  good  ports,  and  storms  and  fogs  are 
rather  frequent. 

Kamchatka  offers  for  export  fidi,  caviar,  and  furs 
(especially  sable  and  bear  furs).  The  reindeer 
industry  is  important;  in  1913,  die  peninsula  had 
700,000  reindeer.  Foodstuffs,  particularly  flour, 
salt,  tea,  and  sugar,  are  greatly  needed  in  Kam- 
chatka, aa  are  also  dry  goods,  powder,  etc.  The 
peninsula  imports  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol. 

Fishing  is  the  most  important  industry  in  Kam- 
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cfaatka.  It  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  on 
the  western  coast  than  on  the  eastern  coast.  Most 
of  the  following  information  regarding  the  fishing 
indnstry  is  taken  from  a  r^ort  on  **FiBhing  in  the 
Priamor  District  of  Siberia,"  by  John  K.  Caldwell, 
American  consul  at  Vladivostok,  Siberia,  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  1917. 

Fishing  in  Western  Kamchatka 
The  West  Kamchatka  district  follows  the  coast 
line  from  the  Sopochnaya  River  down  to  the  south- 
em  Osemov  shore-fishing  stations,  a  distance  of 
about  335  miles.  Kamchatka  is  very  interesting  be- 
tvreen  die  middle  of  July  and  the  last  of  August, 
the  season  for  the  red  and  pink  salmon.  On  the 
west  coast,  the  Osernaya  River  is  the  only  stream 
that  the  red  salmon  inhabit  in  any  quantities.  All 

King  Chum 

Stations                     salmoD  ulmon 

Coast  ttationsi                   Ifamber  Number 

Russian  (8)                        95  191,873 

Japanese  (140)                5^16  3.902,646 

River  stations:  Russian  (13)    4,196  373312 

Totd    9,507  4,468331 

The  output  at  the  coast  stations  in  1913  amounted 
to  37,604  tons  of  fish,  of  which  1,030  tons,  chiefly 
sockeyes,  were  canned  and  the  balance  was  Japan- 
ese cUy-salted.  There  were  prepared  1,134  tons 
of  caviar,  102  tons  according  to  the  Japanese  meth- 
od  and  the  remainder  by  the  Russian  method. 

The  catch  of  the  river  stations  amounted  to  4,010 
tons,  from  which  there  was  prepared  215  tons  of 
caviar  by  the  Russian  method. 

In  1913  the  canneries  on  the  coast  produced 
41,186  cases  of  canned  salmon,  and  4,208  cases 
were  packed  at  river  stations. 

The  catch  in  the  West  Kamchatka  district 
amounted  to  12,300,000  fish  in  1910,  14,400,000  in 

1911,  23,000,000  in  1912,  33,500,000  in  1913,  and 

Items  King 

Number 

1911,  38  stations   8,000 

1912.  54  stations   29,000 

-    1913,  61  stations   30.167 

In  1912,  at  10  coast  fishing  stations,  700,000 
sockeyes  and  250,000  cohos  were  caught,  while  in 
1913,  at  9  stations,  only  393,000  sockeyes  and 
95,0()0  cohoa  were  taken.  The  output  of  fish 
amounted  to  11^99  tons  in  1911,  11,467  tons  in 

1912,  and  21,192  tons  in  1913.  Of  the  1913  pro- 
duct, 250  tons  were  sailed  according  to  the  Russian 
method;  19,076  tons  were  dry-salted  by  the  Japan- 
ese method;  1,030  tons  were  canned;  and  700  tons 
of  caviar  were  prepared  for  the  Russian  market 
and  136  tons  for  the  Japanese  market.  Twenty-five 
cases  of  crabs  were  also  canned. 

At  the  river  stations,  28  in  number,  of  which  26 
were  opiated  in  1913,  the  catch  in  that  year  was 
1315  lane  salmon,  1,055,045  chum  salmon,  647,595 
humpback  salmon,  460,494  sockeye  salmon,  54,780 

Years  Sockeye 

Cases 

1913    33,000 

1914   41,203 

1915    36,763 


fishing  is  done  with  a  device  called  '*kaku-ami**, 
which  consists  of  a  main  net  and  a  fence  net.  The 
main  net  is  70  fathoms  long  and  the  fence  net  is 
120  fathoms  long.  The  fence  net  eiteds  outward 
so  as  to  guide  the  fish  toward  the  main  net.  This 
device  is  set  near  the  seashore  in  10  fathoms  of 
water,  where  the  salmon  run.  When  the  fish  are 
caught,  the  main  net  is  hauled  up  by  a  boat  and 
the  fish  are  transferred  to  a  bagnet  called  *Vaku- 
ami",  used  for  landing  the  fish. 

In  1913  there  were  152  fishing  stations  in  this 
district,  of  which  only  9  were  leased  by  Russians 
and  143  by  Japanese.  In  1912  there  were  133  such 
stations.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  stations  were 
operated  in  1913,  and  four  were  idle. 

The  catch  of  fish  in  1913  was  as  follows: 


Hump 

back 

salmon 
Number 

1.340.685 
24.160,762 

1342,090 


Sockeye 

salmon 
Number 
25M7 
1.269,176 
226.653 


DoUy 

Coho  Varden 

salmon  trout 

Number  Number 
1,198 
67376 

33.195  99,690 


27343337       1321.276      101,469  99390 

61,800,000  fish  in  1914.  In  1914  the  catch  of  fish 
was  4,211,000  poods  (68,000  long  tons),  of  which 
90  per  cent  was  exported  into  Japan  and  10  per 
cent  shipped  to  Russia. 

Fishing  Industry  in  Eastern  Kamchatka 

The  East  Kamchatka  district  covers  the  coast  line 
of  the  eastern  Kamchatka  and  Anadyr  Peninsulas, 
about  1,843  miles.  The  majority  of  the  fishing  sta- 
tions are  concentrated  around  Karaguinsky  (Count 
L^ca)  Bay,  in  the  straits  from  the  Malo-Voyam 
River  to  Kidiigin  River,  about  135  miles  long,  and 
in  the  region  of  the  Kamchatka  River. 

The  catch  of  salmon  at  the  coast  stations  for  the 
years  1911  to  1913  was  as  follows: 

Chum  Humpback  Sockeye  Coho 

Number  Number  Number  Number 

3,085,000      1,627,000  750,000  218,000 

3,414,000        497.000  745,000  249.000 

6.464;!24      2  323.997  399.207  98.043 

coho  salmon,  18,671  Dolly  Varden  trout,  and 
88,740  herring,  products  prepared  amounted  to 
1,405  tons  of  fish,  Russian-salted,  611  tons  canned, 
2,261  tons  Japanese  dry-salted,  and  1^  tons  of 
Russian  caviar,  a  total  of  4,475  tons. 

The  grand  total  of  the  catch  of  fi^  in  this  dis- 
trict amounted  to  4,800,000  in  1912,  8,300,000  in 
1913,  and  8,200,000  in  1914.  The  catch  in  1914 
came  to  1,161,000  poods  (19,000  long  tons),  of 
which  76  per  cent  was  exported  to  Japan  and  24 
per  cent  shipped  to  Russia. 

All  canning  factories  in  this  district  are  located 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kamchatka  River.  Dur- 
ing 1913, 1914,  and  1915  the  Russian  firm  Denbigh 
&  Co.  packed  salmon  as  follows: 

Coho  Chum  Humpback  Ring  Total 

Cases  Cases      Cases    Cases  Cases 

10,000  18300    61.000 

11.253  19.103    71359 

26,176  89.426      1^1        20  103326 
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Statistics  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement 


Below  we  print  statistical  data  of  the  membership  of  the  Russian  Trade  Unions  for  three  years. 
These  data  are  incomplete  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  provinoes  have  been  cut  off  from  Soviet  Russia 
for  a  long  time. 
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Agents  Wanted  to  Take  Subscriptions  far  Soviet  Russia 

Many  thousands  of  persons  interested  in  what  the  Workers*  and  Peasants'  Republic  of 
Russia  is  doing  will  subscribe  if  they  are  asked. 

A  liberal  commission  will  be  paid  to  friends  of  SOVIET  Russia  for  securing  subscriptions. 
Write  for  terms,  particulars  and  sample  copies  to  Circulation  Department. 
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Wireless  and 

OLD  UES  IN  A  NEW  FORM 
Moscow,  January  12. — ^While  Russia  enters  the 
year  1921  prepared  for  peace  and  peaceful  labor, 
the  European  capitalist  press  indulges  in  even  more 
absolutely  ridiculous  orgies  of  accusations  and  lies 
about  Soviet  Russia.  Deliberate  falsificatons  are 
circulated,  which  the  capitalist  newspapers  them- 
sdves  know  to  be  untrue,  and  communications  are 
even  sent  out  through  official  channels,  ascribing  to 
Soviet  Russia  all  .manner  of  ill-intentioned  plans 
toward  the  neighboring  states,  with  whom  Russia 
is  maintaining  and  developing  the  most  friendly 
relaticms. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Polish  Delegation  at  Riga 
called  the  attention  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Russian 
Del^ation  to  a  rumor  of  unknown  source  to  the 
effect  that  the  Russian  Delegation  at  Riga  intended 
to  arrest  the  Polish  Delegation.  The  German  wire- 
less stations  ascribe  to  Lenin  a  speedb  in  whidb  he 
is  said  to  have  called  for  a  war  in  favor  of  world 
revolution.  No  such  speech  was  Slivered.  Forged 
issues  of  Pravda*  specially  pr^ared  for  the  pur- 
pose, have  been  distributed  in  foreign  countries,  as- 
cribing to  Trotsky  and  other  Soviet  leaders — articles 
of  an  openly  provocative  character,  threatening 
new  war  from  the  side  of  Soviet  Russia,  speeches 
which  were  never  delivered  by  Trotsky  or  by  the 
others  to  whom  they  are  assigned.  The  governments 
of  the  neighboring  states  of  Russia  have  repeatedly 
called  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
communications  from  obscure  sources  concerning 
alleged  concentrations  of  Red  troops  near  the  boun- 
daries. 

The  intention  of  this  vile  campaign  of  lies  is 
fairly  clear.  The  conscienceless  enemies  of  Soviet 
Rnasia,  who  have  lost  all  hope  of  a  successful 
military  intervention,  are  now  attonpting  to  pre* 
vent  the  energetic  peace  work  of  the  nation  and 
the  incipient  economic  reconstruction,  llie  reports 
should  have  opened  the  eyes  of  even  the  most  diild- 
ish  and  credulous.  From  beginning  to  end  tlie 
Congress  was  devoted  to  questions  of  economic  and 
administrative  reconstruction.  Neither  from  the 
speakn's  rostrum  nor  from  the  seats  of  the  dde- 
gates  did  a  single  word  come  that  might  be  inter- 
preted as  indicating  warlike  intentions  of  any  kind 
whatsoever.  The  campaign  of  lies  and  calumnies 
now  beginning  to  be  uttere^  by  Russia's  enemies 
shows  only  to  what  depths  the  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies of  the  country  have  degenerated. 

GERMAN  WORKERS  FOR  RUSSIA 
Berlin,  January  12. — German  newspapers  con- 
tain reports  of  the  participation  of  German  work- 
ers in  the  economic  and  industrial  reconstruction 
of  Russia.  Freiheit  speaks  of  the  approaching  de- 
parture of  5,000  skilled  workers  for  Russia.  Of 
these  4,000  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  metal  indus- 
tries and  the  remaining  dionsand  are  to  be  divided 
among  the  CommiaBariate  for  Agriculture,  Com> 
merce,  and  Public  Health. 
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Other  News 

EXHIBITION  OF  VRVBEUS  PAINTINGS 
An  exhibition  has  been  opened  in  the  Tretyakov 
Gallery,  at  Moscow  (perhaps  the  most  famous  col- 
lection of  nineteenth  century  paintings  in  Europe), 
of  the  paintings  of  the  great  Russian  artist,  M.  A. 
Vrubel,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  his  death.  The  exhibition  includes  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pictures,  collected  from  various 
museums  and  galleries  in  Moscow.  Izvestia  reports 
that  the  management  of  the  Tretyakov  Gallery  pro- 
poses an  entire  series  of  exhibitions  in  celebration 
of  the  memory  of  deceased  artists. 

RUSSIAN  SHIPS  GIVEN  TO  FRANCE 

Moscow,  January  12. — In  the  city  of  Poti  (on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea)  the  French 
authorities  aided  in  carrying  off  the  Russian  vessels 
that  were  threatened  with  delivery  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. The  steamship  Princip  was  sent  from  the  Cri- 
mea to  Constantinople.  The  French  cruiser  has 
arrived  at  Batum  and  its  officers  have  confiscated 
all  vessels  about  to  be  handed  over  to  Soviet  Russia. 

Additional  Note:  Volya  Rossii,  appearing  at 
Prague,  says  that  the  French  have  declared  that 
they  intend  to  place  an  embargo  on  the  entire  White 
Russian  fleet,  numbering  120  vessels,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  aid  given  by  the  French  Government  to 
the  White  Russians.  Volya  Rossii  is  extremely  dis- 
pleased with  this  French  measure  and  says  that 
"the  future  Russia"  (the  peculiar  adjective  is  in- 
tended to  indicate  the  Russia  of  Kerensky)  will  not 
recognize  the  validity  of  the  treaties  or  agreements 
of  economic  or  other  nature  which  White  generals 
are  concluding  with  foreign  powers,  either  volun- 
tarily or  under  compulsion. 

PROGRESS  OF  ELECTRIFICATION 

Moscow,  January  15. — Aerial  postal  communi- 
cation has  been  established  by  the  Red  aerial  fle^ 
on  the  Khabarov-Kiev-Yekaterinoslav-Sebostopol 
line.  Postal  aeroplanes  made  their  fint  journey  on 
January  13. 

The  Makhonin  electric  train  has  made  its  first 
joumey  from  Petr<^ad  to  Luban. 

Hie  Putilov  dectric  stations  have  heea  restarted. 

The  work  of  electrification  in  the  Crimea  is  pro- 
ceeding energetically.  A  large  electric  station  is 
to  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the 
power  obtainable  from  the  mountain  rivers.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  also  being  paid  to  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  Crimean  hospitals  and  the  establishment 
of  Ron^en  rays,  electric  baths,  and  electric  mas- 
sage. 

GEORGIA  PROSECUTES  COMMUNISTS 

Moscow,  January  11. — Mass  arrests  of  Bolshev- 
iki  are  taking  place  in  Georgia.  Many  Commun- 
ist organizations  have  beat  dissolved  and  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Communist  Par^  made  impossible. 
The  Kutais  jail  now  holds  200  Communists. 
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BULGARIA  AND  SOVIET  RUSSIA 
The  Minister  for  the  Interior  and  Provisional 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Dimitriev,  submitted 
to  the  Chamber  an  exposition  of  Bulgaria's  foreign 
policy  and  simultaneously  answered  an  interpella* 
tion  from  the  Communist  Party  regarding  the  re- 
sumption of  diplomatic  and  economic  relations  with 
Soviet  Russia.  The  Minister  communicated  to  the 
Chamber  Bulgaria's  answer  to  Chicherin's  note  and 
thereupon  declared  that  Bulgaria  would  take  a 
position  of  watchful  waiting  toward  Russia,  as  the 
situation  had  not  yet  been  consolidated  and  as  the 
Great  Powers  had  not  yet  begun  th^r  diplomatic 
and  economic  relations  with  Russia.  As  to  the  arms 
which  Bulgaria  had  furnished  to  Russian  counter- 
revolutionists,  the  Minister  could  not  assume  any 
responsibility,  since  Bulgaria,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  peace,  was  obliged  to  deliver  up  these 
arms  without  havii^  any  influence  whatever  over 
die  use  to  whidi  they  would  be  put. 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  AND  GEORGIA 

The  Soviet  Russian  representative  in  Georgia  on 
December  17  handed  a  note  of  the  following  con- 
tents to  the  Georgian  Government:  The  Georgian 
Government  is  herewith  informed  of  the  Soviet 
Government's  consent  to  abolish  the  neutral  zone 
in  the  Sukhum  district,  in  the  region  around  the 
rivers  Psou  and  Mekhadir,  so  that  troops  from  both 
countries  may  havo  thoroughfare  to  occupy  the 
boundaries  in  accordance  with  die  treaty  of  May 
27,  as  provided  in, Section  4,  article  3,  of  that 
treaty. 


SOLDIERS  SENT  HOME 
Moscow,  January  11. — Danilov  reported  at  the 
Non-Partisan  Meetuig  in  the  Moscow  Govemmoit 
that  the  annual  classes  preceding  1885  had  already 
been  demobilized.  In  a  few  da^  demobilization  is 
to  be  effected  for  the  annual  classes  of  1885,  1887, 
1888.  He  said  also  that  an  opportunity  would  be 
found  to  donobilize  other  annual  classes  also.  The 
classes  1889  to  1891  are  to  be  sent  home  on  fur- 
lough at  once  if  no  new  danger  should  materialize, 
and  it  is  the  intention  similarly  to  furlough  all 
annual  classes  up  to  1894.  The  soldiers  are  sent 
home  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  may  be  recalled 
to  the  colors  at  need. 

SOCIAUST  THEATER  SOCIETIES 
The  Moscow  Theater  Society  is  at  present  occu- 
pied with  a  solution  of  the  question  of  oi^aniziiig 
a  new  institution — the  Socialist  Theater.  The  so- 
ciety is  to  trace  each  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Socialist  Theater,  to  gather  all  material  toudiing 
upon  this  matter,  to  sift  it  by  a  scientific<idealogic 
investigation,  and  to  make  Imown  the  acquiroi  re* 
suits  in  the  widest  circles.  The  object  of  the  theater 
is  to  create  a  mental  tool  for  solidifying  the  new 
work  that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Theater 
Society.  For  this  purpose  all  theaters  (also  all 
halls  in  which  theatrical  questions  are  discussed) 
have  been  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
institution.  At  the  head  of  tibe  society  stands  P.  S. 
Kogan,  and  among  his  nearest  associates  are:  A. 
Rodionov,  V.  Mass,  Meyerholdt,  Gan,  Kerzhentser, 
and  Bd>moT.  (See  Kerzhentset^s  Biography  next 
week.) 


When  Workers  and  Peasants  Rule 

"All  citizens  able  to  work  have  the  right  to  employment  at  their  vocations.** 
How  does  the  Soviet  Republic  apply  this  principle?  Read 

Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

A  booklet  of  93  pages  (size  5  by  7  inches)  containing  the  official  code  of  labor  laws  of 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic.  Among  other  subjects,  these  are  included;  Pro- 
tection of  Labor;  Compulsory  Labor;  the  Right  to  Work;  Working  Hours;  Labor  Distribution. 
Price,  25  cents,  postpaid. 


The  Carriage  Lofws  of  Soviet  Russia 

A  new  booklet  (85  pages,  size  5  by  7  inches) .  Contains  the  full  text  of  the  first  code  of  laws 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic  dealing  with  Civil  Status  and  Domestic  Relations,  Marriage  and 
Divorce,  Guardiansliip,  Family  Rights,  etc  This  code  of  laws  refutes  the  slanderous  lie  about 
**nationaIizing  women**.  Price,  postpaid,  25  cmts.  Send  orders  and  remittances  to 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

110  West  40di  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Peter  Kropotkin 

(Bom  December  9,  1842— Died  February  8, 1921) 
By  Max  Shitftamskt 

IThe  recent  death  of  the  famous  author  of  "Mutual  Ai^,  "The  Frendi  Revolution",  and  other 
important  works,  and  long  the  principal  figwe  among  intelle<^ual  fmea-cfusts,  renders  timely  a  care- 
ful anahsis  of  the  foundation  of  his  thought.  This  study  reveals  Kropotkin  as  in  reality  a  reformist 
of  the  **democratit^*  type.] 

that  had  almost  no  equal  in  the  long  list  of  Rus* 
uan  revolutionary  heroes — his  princely  origin-^iis 
imprisomnent  in  the  fortress  of  Peter  and  (Paul 
— his  sensational  flight  in  1876 — his  imprisonmoit 
in  France  as  an  anarchist  "conspirator" — his  long 
exile  in  England — he  was  not  to  be  a  prophet  in 
his  own  country. 

His  anarchist  teachings  were  far  better  known 
and  had  more  adherents  in  all  odtK*  countries 
than  in  Russia.  But  even  in  the  Latin  countries 
of  Western  Europe,  where  for  a  certain  time  his 
ideas  were  in  vogue,  his  prestige  began  to  wane 
with  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
stconle  utopianinn  of  his  gospel  which  e^>ectB  the 
masses  to  rise  in  revolt  for  the  beautiful  ideal  of 
**anarchy**  (i.e.,  a  communist  socnety  without  any 
government)  had  condemned  the  anarchist  move- 
ment to  an  existence  as  a  sect  of  naive  enthusiasts 
and  talkative  cranks,  its  more  intelligent  or  more 
revolutionary  elements  usually  joining  the  rising 
syndicalist  movemmt,  in  which  they  saw  a  more 
^ective  protest  against  both  bourgeois  society  and 
reformist  Socialism. 

He  was  almost  forgotten  to  the  labor  movement 
of  all  countries,  whoi  the  beginning  of  the  world 
war  brought  him  again  into  the  fon^ound  of 
public  attention.  At  that  time  he  came  out  with 
his  public  manifesto  to  his  French  comrades,  ex- 
horting them  to  enlist  in  the  army,  to  d^oid  Frmdi 
freedom  and  civilisation  against  Goman  miiitariam 
and  absolutism  .  .  .  And  shortly  before  that  time 
he  had  conjured  his  comrades— he  the  anardiist 
and  anti-milttarist— in  the  fooe  of  the  impending 


democratit^*  Pype.] 

Xy^HEN  in  November,  1917,  the  Bolsheviks  over- 
^*  threw  the  government  of  Kerensky,  they  found 
themselves  opposed  and  denounced  not  only  by  the 
beati  possidentes  of  all  the  world.  Among  the 
enemies  w«re  also  the  other  revolutionary  parties  of 
their  country,  including  some  of  the  most  famous, 
most  venerable  names  of  Russian  revolutionary  his- 
tory. The  whole  bourgeois  and  **sociali8t"  press 
of  two  worlds  did  not  tire  of  ei^loiting  diis  fact. 
Hey  steadily  pointed  to  such  men  as  Plekhanov, 
the  founder  of  Russian  Marxism,  to  Burtsev,  the  in- 
defatigable unmasker  of  Tsarist  police  spies,  to 
Chaikovsky,  the  Nestor  of  the  Russian  revolution- 
ists of  the  seventies,  to  Katherine  Breshkovskaya, 
the  '^randmodio'*'  of  the  Revolution,  and  especial- 
ly to  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin,  the  great  geologist, 
lUtoralist  and  historian. 

Peter  Kropotkin  was  especially  suited  to  be  a 
capital  witness  against  the  Russian  proletarian  revo- 
littion,  as  he,  at  least,  could  not  be  accused  of  any 
moderate  leanings,  of  any  **ro8e-water  Socialism". 
For  he  was  the  founder  and  main  theorist  of  that 
nltn-rerolntionary  creed  called  **Conununirt  Anar> 
diism**,  whose  amierents  used  from  time  to  time  to 
startle  the  world  with  their  terroristic  deeds. 

Krc^ratkin  was  a  lonely  star  in  the  Russian  revo- 
littkmary  firmament.  The  place  he  occupied  as  the 
founder  of  a  school  was  somewhat  akin  to  that  of 
Leo  Tolstoy.  Generally  venerated  for  his  purely 
■riwnfific  achievemmts — as  the  sage  of  Yasnaya 
Polyana  was  for  his  literary  work — he  was  just  as 
gennally  disregarded  as  far  as  his  political  ideas 
I  coiiewiitd.  Although  sorrotmded  with  a  glamor 
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German  danger,  not  to  protest  against  the  efforts 
of  the  Freodi  GoTemment  to  extend  the  time  of 
obligatory  military  service. 

To  many  of  his  adherents  this  attitude  of  their 
beloved  teacher  came  as  a  painful  surorise.  Rus* 
sian  as  wdl  as  Froich  anarchists  tried  to  explain 
it  as  a  suddoi  relapse  into  patriotic  and  democratic 
illusions.  But  they  were  wrong.  For  those  who 
had  followed  Kropotkin's  theoretical  career,  this 
attitude  was  not  an  act  of  treason — ^it  was  Uie  con- 
sequence  of  his  whole  theoretical  system,  it  was  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  whole  mental  and  psycho- 
logical make-UD  of  a  man  who  tfaoug^  himself  to 
be  the  most  radical  enemy  of  bourgeois  society,  the 
most  irreconcilable  of  all  revolutionists,  and  who 
in  reali^  was  a  fervent  democrat  and  "progressive^" 
Anarchist  or  Democrat? 

The  basis  of  his  theory  was  his  conception  of  the 
state.  Not  burdened  by  any  Marxian  views  as  to 
the  class  character  of  falstorical  phimomena,  he  en- 
visages the  state  not  as  a  machine  for  the  oppres- 
sion of  one  class  by  another — he  perceives  this  only 
where  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  strongly  c»itral- 
ized  apparatus,  covering  a  vast  territory.  *The 
state,"  says  Kropotkin  in  his  Anarchy — Its  Philo- 
sophy.  Its  Ideal — "represents  ...  a  form  of  social 
life  that  in  our  European  societies  was  estab- 
lished only  a  very  short  time  ago.  Man  had  already 
existed  for  thousands  of  years,  before  the  first  states 
were  formed;  Greece  and  Rome  had  been  flourish- 
ing for  many  centuries  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  empires;  and  for  us  pre8< 
mt-day  Europeans,  the  state  has  been  in  ^i^tmt^^ 
properly  speakinf  ,  only  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
At  that  time  there  was  created  that  society  of  mutual 
prote(Aion  between  the  military  and  judicial  power, 
the  landowners  and  capitalists  that  is  called  the 
state." 

We  see,  Kropotkin*8  historical  investigations  have 
led  him  to  a  very  amazing  discovery.  The  city  re- 
publics of  Rome  and  Athens  in  die  ancient  world, 
the  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  Flormoe,  Bre- 
men, No^orod,  etc.,  mre  not  yM  states,  were  not 
organizations  for  the  oppression  of  one  class  by  an- 
other— they  were  "free  communes",  stateless  organ- 
isms, and  only  became  states  at  a  verv  late  epoch, 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great  of  Maceoonia,  and  of 
the  Elmjperors,  in  Rome,  and  in  Europe,  with  the 
relatively  recent  rise  of  centralistic  absolutism. 
And  diis  is  Kropotkin's  view,  despite  the  fact  that 
for  many  centuries  before  the  formation  of  these 
great  empires  the  majority  of  the  population  of 
the  communities  mentioned  consisted  of  slaves;  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  were  class  stru^les  and 
class  oppression  in  the  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  above  quotation  fuxnishes  the  key  for  die 
explanation  of  the  tragic  misnnderstanding  that  is 
the  essence  of  Kropotkin^s  anarchist  theory. 

Brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  idealistically 
minded  iiOelleetuals  and  "rq>aitant  ttoblemen"*  Iw 

*  Thna  were  aometimea  called  thoae  membera  of  the  nobilitjr 
«rho,  feeling  a  aeoae  of  reaponaibtlitv  for  the  miaerr  and  ignor- 
ance  of  the  people,  in  the  middle  of  the  paat  century  advocated 
the  abblition  of  aerfdom  and  the  apread  of  edncatum  uaong  the 
people.  Ther  were  predeceaaora  of  that  later  gcaentlon  w  the 
aamtiea  that  decided  to  "go  into  the  people". 
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deeply  resented  the  way  his  great  country  was  kept 
in  a  state  of  Oriental  subjection  and  barbarity  by  a 
corrupt  and  ignorant  governmental  clique  that,  with 
its  innumerable  ranufications,  octoous-like,  from 
one  omtral  point,  waa  oppreaaing,  aevouringi  and 
devastadng^a  vast  empire;  This  idea  must  have 
specially  impressed  his  mind  during  the  extensive 
journeys  which  he  undertook  for  scientific  purposes 
when,  a  liberally-minded  officer,  he  served  witn  the 
Amur  Cossacks  in  Eastern  Siberia.  Thus  a  de^ 
hoaUIity  against  absolutism  and  centralism  became, 
under  the  influence  of  the  teachings  of  Prondhon 
and  Baknnin,  the  basis  for  his  **total  negation  of 
die  state." 

But  subconsciously,  there  always  remained  in  him 
the  Russian  intellectual's  admiration  for  the  hour- 
geois-donocratic  form  of  the  states  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, vhae  the  management  is  more  intelligent, 
less  wasteful,  vdiere  there  is  local  autonomy — ^in  one 
word,  where  thcnre  is  more  **democrac7"  and  feder- 
alism, as  in  the  "free"  cities  of  antiquity  and  the 
Middle  Ages — as  against  the  centralist  absolutism 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  Caesar,  Louis  XIV,  and  the 
Romanovs.  It  did  not  6ccur  to  him  that  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  workers,  the  slaves  of  manual 
labor,  the  benefite  of  democracy  and  autonomy  did 
not  exist;  that  they  were  oulnded  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  democratic  management  of  the 
state,  and  that  there  was  just  as  much  starvation 
and  bloody  repression  of  the  rebellious  workers 
under  democratic  liberty  as  under  autocratic  tyran- 
ny. For  after  all,  despite  all  his  generosity  and 
the  idealism  with  which  he  sacrificed  his  personal 
and  class  intonste,  he  always  remained  a  bourgeois 
intellectual  who  was  unable  to  look  at  things  from 
die  workingman's  angle. 

True,  there  was  a  moment  in  his  life  when  he 
almost  approached  the  really  proletarian  point  of 
view.  It  was  during  his  trial  at  Lyons,  France,  in 
1883,  when  he  was  indicted  for  being  a  member 
of  a  secret  anarchist  organization,  the  '^International 
Workingmois*  Association."  At  diat  time  he  said: 
"History  teaches  us  diot  all  govemmoits  are  simi- 
lar to  each  other  and  that  one  is  worth  as  much 
as  another.  The  best  are  the  worst.  Some  of  them 
display  more  cynicism — others  again  more  hypoc- 
risy ..."  And  thirty  years  later  he  appealra  to 
hu  followers  to  give  their  life  in  defense  of  the 
ones  that  displayed  more  hypocrisy,  when  diey  were 
attacked  by  the  one  that  displayed  more  cyni- 
cism .  .  . 

His  Views  on  Revolutionary  Prospects  in  Europe 

But  it  did  not  take  him  thirty  years  to  change 
his  views  so  radically.  Already  in  1892,  in  his 
main  work  La  Conquete  Hu  Pain,  q>eaking  of  the 
prospects  of  the  coming  European  revolution,  he 
expressed  views  for  which  he  could  have  been  con- 
gratulated by  the  most  moderate  Mensheviks  (if 
diey  had  existed  at  that  time) ,  nay,  even  by  simple 
"Progressives".  He  savs  in  this  book  that  in  France 
the  people  may  adc  **free  if  not  communist  com- 
munes" (i.e.,  a  federalistic  republic  as  against  the 
present  centralism) ;  that  "Germany  will  go  a  little 
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farther  than  France  went  in  1848**  (i.e.,  that  it 
would  become  a  republic  like  the  United  States) 
and  that  **the  ideas  which  will  govern  the  Russian 
Revolution  will  be  the  ideas  of  the  year  modi- 
fied  to  a  certain  point  by  the  intellectual  currents 
of  our  century"  (i.e.,  the  ideas  of  Milyukov,  Ker- 
ensky  and  their  little  group  of  lovers  of  freedom)  .* 

This  opinion  of  his  that  Russia  was  not  **ripe** 
for  a  social  revolution,  Kropotkin  voiced  also  dur- 
ing the  first  Russian  Revolution  of  1905-1907.  In 
the  French  Almaaach  de  la  RevoliUiont  of  1907,  he 
wrote  at  thiA  time  about  the  Russian  Revoluticm: 
**Thi8  will  not  yet  be  the  social  revolution — die 
honor  of  inaugmrating  it  will  belong  to  the  Latin 
nations — but  it  will  be  a  step  towards  this  revo- 
lution ..."  True,  almost  at  the  same  time  he 
wrote  in  the  Russian  Anarchist  paper  Listki  Khleb 
i  Volya,  No.  18:  The  land  to  the  people,  the  fac- 
tories, the  ^ops  and  the  railways  to  the  workers; 
everywhere  the  free,  revolittionuy  Commune,  tak- 
ing into  its  hands  the  management  of  the  national 
economy  .  .  . — this  should  be  the  watch-word  of 
the  second,  now  impending  period  of  the  Russian 
Revolution."  But  wis  direct  contradiction  to  the 
passage  quoted  from  the  French  Almanack  can  only 
be  ^plained  if  we  assume  that  by  the  word  **period 
he  must  have  und^ntood  not  a  short  tenn  of  years, 
but  some  cosmic  ^och  as  is  employed  in  geology, 
his  favorite  science  .  .  . 

Anarchist  Ideal  and  Democratic  Reality 

The  aim  of  Kropotkin^s  anarchism  is  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  state  and  the  establishment  of  a  free 
communism — a  sodety  in  which  there  is  no  estab- 
lished authority,  no  organized  body,  able  and  m- 
titled  ta  enforce  the  will  of  the  community,  no 
compulsion  to  work,  and  where  **everybody  works 
according  to  his  abilities  and  receives  according 
to  his  needs.**  A  rather  ideally  beautiful  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  which  has  only  one  little  drawback 
— ^it  is  too  beautiful.  So  bnutifnl,  that  even  itt 
most  ardent  adherents  hardly  believe  in  the  posn- 
bility  of  establishing  it  immediately  by  a  violent 
revolution.  A  long  period  of  preliminary  educa- 
tion, preparation,  development  of  the  sentiments  of 
solidarity  and  mutual  help,  is,  according  to  their 
theorists,  necessary — some  of  them,  like  Jean  Grave 
or  Comelissm,  extending  this  period  evot  into  coi- 
tnries— 4>efore  humanity  would  be  able  to  adopt  diis 
ideal  system. 

And  there  yon  are.  This  ultra-revolutionary  gos- 
pel, this  reddest  of  all  red  systems,  in  spite  of 
occasional  acts  of  violence  committed  by  some  of 
its  more  temperamental  adepts,  is  hardly  more  than 
an  educational,  an  **uplift**  movement,  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  "revolutionizing  of  intellects.**  And 
at  any  historical  moment,  when  a  really  revolution- 

*  On  thit  potat.  one  of  Kfopotlda's  critics  the  Polidi-Rut- 
utM  rerolstioiiUt,  A.  Wolatd  (W.  Hachajdd).  ODce  verr  cleverlT 
remarked  tlut  "while  the  cause  of  the  workert  Is  Identical  all 
over  the  world,  the  inductive-deductive  method  of  Kropotkin 

Euta  the  finger  firit  on  the  line  that  soea  along  the  Rhine  and 
Iter  along  the  line  that  goes  through  Alexandrovo,  Verzhbolovo 
and  Radzivillovo  (Ruttian-German  border-pointa) ,  and  teaches  that 
these  are  not  umpN-  berder-lines,  frames  within  which  the  mltng 
dasses  of  the  dtffereat  states  are  dividing  among  each  other 
the  riebea  of  the  earth  ud  the  prodocts  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  worker^  bat  natural  limita  of  qiUta  different  sourI  or- 
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ary  situation  presents  itself,  as  in  Russia  in  1917 
or  in  Germany  in  1918,  its  adherents  are  doomed 
to  remain  helpless  and  perplexed,  as  they  cannot 
help  being  p^ectly  aware  diat  the  hour  for  their 
ideal  revolution  has  not  yet  struck. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Uiere  must  have  arrived  in 
Kropotkin*s  life  a  moment  when  he  became  aware 
of  this  situation  and  drew  the  necessary  conclusions 
from  it.  If  a  long  period  of  preliminary  intellectu- 
al preparation  is  necessary — then  that  form  of  a 
government  is  preferable  that  gives  yon  more 
chances  for  propaganda,  viz.,  a  democratic  rcouh- 
lican  government  sudi  as,  e^.,  France,  whi<^  in 
a  mudb  higher  d^ree  respects  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  the  press  than  semi-absolutist  Ger- 
many. So,  here  again,  he  looked  at  the  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  die  intellectual,  of  the  teacher  of 
the  people,  and  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
worl^,  for  whom  this  **freedinn*'  means  only  the 
freedom  to  read  or  to  listen  to  inspiring  phrases 
at  a  time  when  this  does  not  harm  his  masters;  for 
all  these  **libertie8**  are  abrogated  the  moment  he 
becomes  unruly  and  the  **free  word**  might  really 
become  a  danger  to  the  privileged  classes. 

Moreover,  Kropotkin  had  derised  a  rather  curious 
idea  of  destroying  the  state— by  instalments.  Ac- 
cording to  him  ue  stato  was  strongest  under  au 
absolute  r^ime  and  was  weaker  the  more  demo- 
cratic its  form.  In  his  preface  to  Michael  Baku- 
nin*8  Ptiris  Commune,  he  says:  *The  Anarchists 
are  striving  .  .  .  not  to  strengthen  the  power  of 
the  state,  but  to  weaken  it,  to  split  it  up,  terri- 
torially as  well  as  functionally,  and  finally,  to 
abolish  it  altogrther.**  And  in  ms  litde  pamphlet 
The  Russian  Revolution,  issued  in  1905,  he  says 
tiiat  the  democratic  r«>ublic  has  the  advantage  of 
having  cut  somewhat  me  fangs  of  the  state  power. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  how  naive  this 
whole  idea  is — for  everybody  knows  now  that  the 
more  **democratic**  a  state,  the  stronger  will  be  its 
foundations  and  die  harder  die  tasks  of  its  slaves  in 
shaking  off  the  chains  which,  though  invisible  (or 
rather,  5ecau5e  they  are  invisible),  are  stronger 
than  in  a  monarchist  tyranny  that  has  no  **liberal** 
ornaments. 

The  ideal  of  anarchy  has  thus  become  for  Kro- 
potkin a  gui£ng  star  for  a  continuous  demand  for 
more  national  independence,  for  provincial  and 
municipal  autonomy,  in  one  word,  for  more  de- 
mocracy! The  anarchist  ideal  had  reconciled  him 
to  democratic  reality. 

Defender  of  France 

His  first  skirmish  as  defender  of  French  demo- 
cracy he  had — strangely  enough — to  fight  out  with 
nobody  else  hut  Gustave  HervS,  the  great  master 
of  the  editorial,  the  greatest  weathercock  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twenti^  centuries,  at  present  the 
staunch  supporter  of  Wrangel,  Pilsudski,  Clemen- 
ceau,  Millerand  and  all  the  cut-throats  of  European 
imperialism.  At  that  time,  in  1905,  Herve,  parading 
as  an  "extreme  Lefter'*,  invents  a  new  •*8tunt** — 
pour  epater  le  bourgeois.  He  formulates  his  theory 
of  "Antipatriotism**,  based  mainly  on  Marx's  fam- 
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01U  sentence  in  the  Commtaust  Manihuto  (**11ie 
Worker  Has  No  Comitry**).  All  Syndicalists  and 
Anardiists  acclaim  him.  But  what  liappeiis?  Who 
takes  the  field  against  him,  to  the  plaudits  of  the 
whole  bourgeois  press?  Why,  the  "father  of  anar- 
chy** himself,  Peter  Kropotkin.  "No"  was  the  essen- 
tial tendency  of  his  argument,  "if  France  is  attaclwd, 
we  cannot  fold  our  arms  and  let  her  be  drfeated  by 
a  reactionary,  monarchist  power.  But  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  defend  the  present  form  of  French  govern- 
ment either.  We  will  make  the  social  revolution, 
raise  the  red  flag  on  the  City  Hall,  and  then  defend 
our  country.*'  Very  nice.  But  if  that  was  what 
he  meant,  why  did  the  Temps,  the  main  organ  of 
French  plutocracy,  applaud  so  enthusiastically  and 
ask  die  Government  to  withdraw  the  order  of  ex- 
pulsitm  which,  twenty  years  before,  die  authorities 
had  issued  against  that  brave  friend  of  France? 
Was  the  capitalist  Temps  so  foolish  as  to  ask  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  a  man  who  advocated  the  rais- 
ing of  the  red  flag  on  the  City  Hall?  Or  did  the 
paper  perfectly  well  understand  that  he  was  waving 
the  red  flag  only  as  a  sop  for  his  flodc,  so  that  they 
might  the  mon  easily  swallow  his  patriotio  pill? 
How  right  the  Temps  was,  appeared  eight  years 
later  (1914),  when  France  was  attacked  by  Ger- 
many, and  Kropotkin,  in  his  patriotic  appeal  to  the 
Frendi  comrades,  did  not  even  mention  a  word 
about  making  a  revolution  or  "raising  the  red  flag.** 
It  is  interesting  that  when  Kropotkin  took  his 
well-known  stand  at  the  b^;inning  of  die  war,  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  27,  1914,  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Peter  Kropotkin*s  Hopes*',  called 
him  die  "veteran  Russian  agitator  and  demo- 
crat (!)**  (For  once  the  editorial  writer,  no  doubt 
ooimatulating  himself  on  the  accomplishment  of  a 
nsetal  falsdiood,  was  unintentionaUy  telling  the 
truth.)  But  even  for  die  Times  his  enthusiastic 
hope  for  a  "strei^thening  of  the  liberalizing  forces 
in  Russia,**  whatever  the  issue,  seemed  a  little  ex- 
aggerated. "It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
specific  grounds  of  his  optimism**  the  paper 
adced.  His  specific  grounds  were  the  hopes  that 
"democratic'*  France  and  Ei^land  would  probably 
exert  on  die  Tsar  a  pressure  in  tins  direction.  Yon 
see,  a  great  geologist  may  be  just  as  wise  as  a  great 
novdist,  for  H.  G.  Wc^ls  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed exactly  the  aame  view.  Only  Wells  was 
ultimately  disillusioned  in  his  belief  in  the  gener- 
ous intentions  of  the  Allies,  while  Kropoddn  nevor 
showed  signs  of  any  such  weakoiing. 

Kropotkin  and  the  November  Revolution 

When  the  Revoludoa  broke  out  in  March,  1917, 
Kropotkin  saw  the  immediate  cause  of  this  event 
in  the  fact  that  the  Russian  people  had  noticed  **that 
our  aittocracy,  with  the  whole  clique  of  its  civil 
and  eccleuastical  henchmen  would  be  on  the  side 
of  the  (merman  conquerors."  The  obvious  reason, 
namely,  that  hunger  and  war-weariness  had  drrrea 
the  people  as  wul  as*  the  soldiers  to  revolt,  had 
completely  escaped  his  attention.  And  the  main 
task  of  Russia  at  dttf  moment  was  to  "drive  out 
dw  Gemuuis  from  the  occupied  territories.** 
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When  he  came  back  to  Russia — the  Teoq>ti<m  he 
got  was  very  cooL  The  stand  he  took  was  not  dis- 
similar to  diat  of  the  great  Marxian  protagtmist 
Plekhanov,  and  oh,  irony  of  fate! — these  two  bitter 
theoretical  antagonists,  toge^r  with  the  Social- 
Revolutionists  Burtsev  and  Savinkov,  were  so  to 
speak  the  only  out-and-out  bitter-enders  in  a  world 
of  more  or  less  pacifistic  Mensheviks,  Social-Revo- 
lutumists  and  Bolsheviks.  Even  his  own  disdples, 
the  Anan&ists,  had  deserted  him  almost  entirely. 

The  Nov^nber  Revolution  met  with  his  double 
disapproval.  For  in  the  first  place  it  interfered 
with  me  main  task  of  the  Revolution,  whidi  accord- 
ing to  him  was  "to  drive  out  die  G»mans**.  And 
secondly,  it  was  coitraliadc,  dictatorial,  "Jacobin- 
ic" ;  three  words  that  were  anathema  to  him  since 
early  youth.  He  did  not  believe  diat  llie  Soviet 
Revolution  would  succeed.  Not  only  because  of 
the  intervention  of  the  Germans  and  the  Allies;  but 
mainly  because  by  their  "oentralistic  methods"  they 
were  paralyzing  the  constructive  work  of  the  peo- 
ple." Brailsford  and  even  Bertrand  Russell  nave 
shown  that  without  those  **centrali8tic  methods**  the 
**coiutructive  woric  of  the  people**,  i.e.,  die  c^im 
and  greed  of  the  capitalistically-minded  peasant, 
would  simply  starve  out  the  cities  and  finally  de- 
stroy what  little  was  left  after  the  imperialistic  and 
civil  war.  This  Utopian  delusion  as  to  the  "con- 
structive work  of  the  people"  made  him  also  be- 
wail the  "destruction  of  local  cooperative  sodeties 
by  dianging  them  into  party  bureaucratic  oigans": 
this  at  a  time  when  the  free"  cooperatives  were  de- 
veloping more  and  more  into  bourgeois  counter- 
revolutionary organizations  whose  heads  in  very 
many  cases  were  conspiring  with  Kolchak  and  Deni- 
kin;  at  a  time,  when  only  the  most  ruthless  appli- 
cation of  dictatorially  organized  force  could  save 
die  Revolution  from  total  destructitm  by  the  White 
and  imperialist  armies  and  by  internal  sabotage 
and  disintegration. 

But  to  his  credit  it  must  be  said  that  in  spite  of 
all  his  doctrinaire  opposition  he  did  not  coimten- 
ance  the  Russian  and  international  counter-revolu- 
tionary activities  against  the  Soviet  n«ime.  And 
twice,  once  in  a  letter  to  his  old  friend  Georg  Bran- 
des,  the  great  Danish  critic  (April  28,  1919),  and 
again  in  a  letter  to  the  English  workers  (June,  1920) 
he  protested  against  the  blockade  and  intervention. 
But  although  he  thus  dissociated  himself  from  his 
{ormtx  intimates,  the  Russian  Social-Revolutionists, 
who  had  become  open  helpers  of  world  imperialism 
and  capitaluan  against  the  rising  working  class,  he 
never  struck,  in  his  protest  against  die  strangling 
of  pTol^xHan  Soviet  Russia  such  ardent  tones  as 
at  me  time  when  frourgeou,  but  democratic,  France 
was  menaced  by  monarchist  Germany.  While  in 
1914  he  called  his  followos  to  fight  sword  in  hand 
against  die  brutal  invaders  of  la  belle  France^ 
at  a  time  when  the  great  cause  of  the  emandpatiw 
of  die  whole  working  class  was  at  stake,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  tearful  appeals  to  the  Allies,  in 
whom  he  still  believed,  and  could  not  let  even  this 
opportunity  go  by  for  voicing  his  indignation  to- 
wards the  "criminal'*  attitude  of  the  Qolfhorika 
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daring  the  war.  The  passage  against  interrention 
in  his  letter  to  Brandes,  reads  as  follows:  "They 
speak  in  the  West  of  restoring  order  in  Russia  by 
an  armed  intervention  of  the  Allies.  Ah,  well,  dear 
friend,  yon  know  how  criminal  towards  all  social 
progress  in  Europe  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  attitude 
of  those  who  worked  to  disorganize  the  Russian 
power  of  resistance — which  prolonged  the  war  by 
a  year,  gave  us  a  German  invasion  under  the  cover 
of  a  treaty  and  cost  seas  of  blood — to  prevent  con- 
quering Germany  from  crushing  Europe  under  its 
imperial  boot.  You  know  well  my  feelings  with 
regard  to  this.  And  nevertheless  I  protest  with  all 
my  strength  against  any  kind  of  armed  intervention 
of  the  Allies  in  Russian  affairs.  That  intervention 
would  result  in  an  increase  of  Russian  chauvinism. 
It  would  restore  over  us  a  chauvinist  monarchy, 
and  note  it  well,  it  produces  in  the  masses  of  the 
Russian  people  a  hostile  attitude  towards  Western 
Europe — an  attitude  which  will  have  the  saddest 
consequences  .  .  .  Those  of  the  Allies  who  see 
clearly  into  events  ought  to  repudiate  all  armed  in- 
tervention. Moreover,  if  they  really  wish  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Russia,  they  will  find  a  tremendous 
amount  to  do  in  another  direction  .  .  .** 


This  shows  that  on  the  very  eve  of  tibe  Versailles 
treaty,  \thea  even  the  most  gullible  admirers  of 
Western  "democracy**  had  already  seen  throu^ 
its  hypocritical  pretensions,  he  still  believed  in  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Allies  and  thought  them  dif- 
ferent from  the  German  imperialist  cut-throats.  He 
persisted  in  his  democratic  illusions  to  the  very  end. 

But  for  all  that — he  was  a  man  whose  memory 
the  Russia  of  the  future  will  always  honor.  For 
although  not  free  from  the  bourgeois  democratir 

firejudices  of  the  old  generation  of  Russian  revo- 
utionists,  although  imable  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  greatest  upheaval  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  although  this  revolution  was  in  strict  con- 
tradiction to  all  his  historical  and  political  con- 
ceptions,— he  kept  his  revolutionary  honor  untar^ 
nished — while  most  of  his  contemporaries  of  th* 
seventies  and  the  eighties,  the  Burtsevs,  the  Chai- 
kovskys,  the  Bredikovskayas,  die  Morozovs,  afte** 
a  glorious  past  of  heroic  stru^le  for  bourgeois 
revolution  in  Russia — became  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious tools  of  world  imperialism  and  capitalist 
counter-revolution  and  set  diemselves  down  in  Rus- 
sian history  as  the  worst  enemies  of  working-cI»*« 
emancipation. 


The  Magnetic  Corps 

By  Samuel  Rafelovich 

[In  the  aftfenoe  of  our  weekly  Military  Review  by  our  regular  military  critic,  Lt.^ol.  B.  Roustam 
Bek,  who  is  now  in  Russia,  we  are  printing  below  an  interesting  account  of  the  First  Cavahy  Army, 
written  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  anniversary,  in  November,  1920.] 


"FroletarUns  to  Horse!" 

— Leon  Trotsky. 

All  the  way  from  Uzman-Sobakhina  and  Voro- 
nezh to  Mykop  against  Denikin,  from  Tytnev  in 
a  rraiarkably  swift  ride  to  Zhitomir  and  Berdichev, 
up  to  the  gates  of  Lemberg  against  the  Poles,  and 
now  the  new  blow  against  the  moribund  baron 
(Wrangel) — ^is  this  not  a  brilliant,  an  astonishing 
prepress  on  the  part  of  the  first  Cavalry  Army,  all 
m  one  year? 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  lot  of  this  army  of 
horsemen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  victorious, 
creative  activity  of  the  Red  Army  has  found  in  the 
activity  of  this  cavalry  body  a  brilliant  expression 
of  the  military  strength  which  arose  like  a  phoenix 
from  its  ashes,  hurling  thunderbolts  and  menac- 
ing ..  . 

Something  has  happened  that  must  really  seem 
remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  the  certificated  generals. 

The  sergeant  of  the  Nizhni-Novgorod  Dragoon 
Regiment,  Budenny,  has  not  read  Sakharov's  His- 
tory of  the  Cavalry,  nor  has  he  studied  the  tactics 
of  camlry  accordhig  to  Dragomirov;  he  has  not 
buried  himself  in  the  deeds  of  Seidlitz  or  Stuart, 
and  has  surely  not  gone  back  to  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander of  Macedonia  or  Hannibal,  who  was  the  most 
famous  cavalry  leader  in  the  history  of  warfare — 
and  ret  in  hit  operations  he  carries  out  in  the  most 
brilliant  manner  the  best  technical  rules  of  cavalry 
waifarpt 


The  technical  resources  of  our  cavalry  are,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  intelligence  service,  very 
modest,  at  present  even  very  deficient,  and  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Budenny  fully  controls  his  army. 
The  enemy  had  artillery  of  long  range,  tanks,  air- 
blanes,  and  in  our  cavalry  army  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  regiments  wbidi  at  the  time  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  counter-revolution  in  the  south  did  not 
even  have  rifles.  The  rifles  were  superfluous. 

In  full  order  of  march,  with  sabres  drawn,  our 
fighters  threw  themselves  upon  the  armored  trains, 
and  lord  knows  how  they  did  it — conquered  them. 
They  dismounted,  crept  up  to  the  invulnerable 
tanks  and  blew  them  up  with  hand  grenades. 

Budenny  knew  very  well  the  power  of  his  sabres, 
twirled  his  mustache  and  pursued  his  opponent, 
simultaneously  cutting  off  his  retreat. 

I  should  like  to  report  to  the  reader  a  meeting 
I  had  with  Budenny. 

It  was  exactly  a  year  ago,  November  17,  after 
the  notable  battle  for  the  conquest  of  the  extremely 
important  railroad  center  at  die  station  of  Kastor- 
naya,  vrheie  Mamontov,  Shkurov,  and  Postavsky, 
were  completely  destroyed.  I  set  out  to  meelt  Bu- 
denny at  the  village  of  Nizhni  Olshanka. 

My  nerves  were  somewhat  strained  by  the  unu- 
sual conditions  of  the  cavalry  campaign.  In  my 
ears  there  still  rang  an  artillery  cannonade,  and  I 
9tUl  heard  the  rattle  of  the  machine  guns  with  im- 
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pndnft  persifltence.  I  had  made  45  vents  on  hone 
that  day  m  q>ite  of  the  slippery  ice  and  the 
frost.  I  handed  Budenny  the  green  flag  of  the 
notorious  Shkuror  '*Wolf  Division",  which  had  just 
been  cut  down  by  our  young  cavalry  division,  ar- 
riving from  the  north  in  its  occupation  of  Kastor- 
naya.  Budenny  smiled  and  turned  to  his  assistant: 

**Syemchko!  Take  this  rag  and  show  it  to  die 
comrades  on  the  staff.** 

Not  anodior  word.  As  if  the  oociipati<m  of  such 
a  strongly  fortified  point, — and  besides  the  little 
Olyn  River  had  fint  to  be  forced,  which  was  de- 
fended  by  several  thousand  infantry,  and  by  picked 
officer  regiments — ^had  been  a  mere  bagatelle. 

Later  I  understood  that  it  was  imposuble  to  as- 
tonish Budenny  and  his  mm,  with  vdiom  heroic 
deeds  had  become  every  day  matten. 

It  is  late  at  night  .  .  .  The  command  for  the 
cavalry  corps  is  being  worked  out;  all  those  stand- 
ing around  except  the  men  on  guard,  are  sleeping 
die  deepest  sleep.  You  can  sleep  thus  only  at  the 
front  when  you  are  obl%ed  to  r^resh  your  ex- 
hausted organism  diirsting  for  relaxation,  in  the 
short  period  of  two  or  three  hours.  Especially  your 
brain  needs  this.  None  of  them  could  have  been 
awakened  by  any  noise  however  great.  It  seoned 
as  if  aonnd  had  ceased  for  them,  and  only  a  peculiar 
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force  of  habit  makes  diem  wake  up  at  the  proper 
time  in  order  to  ride  on  until  a  fortunate  accident 
may  permit  dim,  three  or  four  days  later,  a«in 
to  go  to  sXtep  for  a  few  houra,  tightly  wrapped  in 
their  cloaks,  with  their  caps  on  their  heacu  .  .  . 
Comrade  Pograbyev,  head  of  the  Corps  Staff  enXsn 
the  room  and  reports  direcUy: 

"General  01agai*s  corps  been  thrown  against 
die  cavalry  from  the  Tsaritsin  front"  Our  con- 
versation is  intermpted.  Budomy  listeiu  calmly, 
again  twirls  his  mustadi^  as  is  Ids  habit  and  ob- 
soves: 

*^ell,  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  him.  But 
do  you  know  who  this  Olagai  is?  He  was  the 
Commandant  of  my  train  troop — the  time  I  was 
in  the  Nidmi-Novgorod  Dragoon  Regiment.** 

Going  to  sleep  I  atill  observed  him  walking  off 
stealthily  in  order  not  to  awaken  anyone,  to  his 
Staff  in  order  to  woik  there.  Next  morning  he 
again  set  out  for  the  line  of  battle. 

The  Red  Cavalry  Army  has  passed  through  a  cam- 
paign unparalleled  in  history  in  the  course  of  this 
sii^le  year;  if  you  include  all  the  skirmishes, 
maiFches,  r^oupings,  shiftings  of  front,  it  will 
make  a  distfmce  of  6,000  versts.  Honor  and  praise 
to  the  Cavalry  Army;  htmor  and  praise  to  its  lead- 
er, Comrade  Budenny! 


Medical  Relief  for  Soviet  Russia 

lAn  Addtw  Ddivered  at  Uu  Metropolitan  Opera  Home,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.,  on  January  18,  1921.] 

By  J.  L.  Macnes 


A  NTI-RUSSIAN  propaganda  has  been  carried 
on  by  departments  of  government,  by  the 
press,  by  preachen,  lawyers,  and  teachen. 

A  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  hostility 
or  indifference  of  the  American  people  to  suffer- 
iag  in  Soviet  Russia  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  be 
borne  by  the  two  greatest  of  American  relief  or- 
ganizations, the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Administration.  I  realize,  of  course, 
that  these  two  organizations  have  a  quasi-govern- 
mental diaracter,  and  that  diey  are,  in  large  meas- 
ure, dependent  upon  the  weird,  blundering  policy 
oS  our  State  Dqiartment  in  relation  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia; diat  these  two  institutions  simply  hardened  their 
hearts  towards  the  innocent  and  suffering  millions 
of  the  great  Communist  Republic.  Th^  are  re- 
corded as  having  brought  aid  and  comfort  to  every 
etumf  of  Soviet  Russia  from  first  to  last,  from 
Kolchak  all  the  way  through  Wrangel.  They  were 
all  ready  with  thnr  barges  of  food  and  clothing  and 
medicines  to  bring  dw  message  of  brotherhood  and 
conqiassion  from  America  to  the  population  of 
Russia,  provided — provided  the  adventurer  Yuden- 
ich,  with  his  hangman  Balakhovich,  and  the  mer- 
cenaries of  a  dozen  nationalities  should  capture 
Petrograd  on  the  scheduled  day.  The  valor  of  Red 
Petrograd  disturbed  the  Entente  sdiedule,  and  the 
message  of  humanity  and  conquusion  from  America 


is  still  undelivered.  Instead  of  bringing  supplies 
to  assuage  the  misery  of  suffering  Russia,  there  is 
an  authentic  record,  made  by  a  member  of  the 
Keroisky  Cabinet  and  of  die  Wrangel  Cabinet,  of 
which  I  hold  a  copy,  dut  large  portions  of  the  food 
supplies  of  an  Ajnerican  relief  organization  were 
sold  speculatively  by  the  Yudenich  authorities  at 
six  times  the  legal  Esthonian  rate,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeds from  these  sales  of  American  relief  supplies 
were  used  not  for  relief,  hut  for  die  political  and 
military  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  Yudenich  Nordi- 
westmi  Government. 

In  preparing  for  this  meeting,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  communicating  with  the  State  Department,  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  or  European  Re- 
lief Council,  of  which  Mr.  Hoover  is  diairman, 
and  the  Soviet  envoy  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  L. 
C.  A.  K.  Martens.  What  I  saw  is  based  npon  state- 
ments contained  in  these  written  communications. 
I  repeat,  therefore  that,  with  die  exception  of  the 
American  Frioids  Service  Committee  and  the  Jew- 
ish Joint  Distribution  Committee,  no  sincere  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  find  a  way  of  bringing 
relief  to  Soviet  Russia. 

This  statement  may  appear  strange  to  you  in 
view  of  a  statement  published  on  January  14,  just 
four  days  ago,  from  Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis,  Act- 
ing Secietary  of  State,  on  American  policy  towards 
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Soviet  Russia.  Despite  its  many  contradictioiu, 
this  statement  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  hop^ul 
we  have  yet  had  of  the  opening  up  of  communica- 
tions between  this  country  and  Soviet  Russia. 

In  this  statement,' Mr.  Davis  declared  that  large- 
scale  relief  work  in  Soviet  Russia  had  not  been 
undertaken  by  American  organiz^ions  because  of 
difficulties  raised,  not  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  but  by  the  Soviets.  "Representatives 
of  the  large  relief  organizations,  with  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  Department  of  State,"  be  con- 
tinuei^  **have  visited  the  central  Soviet  authorities 
in  Moscow  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  modta 
wvendi  for  sudi  work,  hut  with  two  exertions 
have  been  met  by  rebuffs.**  The  two  ezGq>tions 
be  specifies  later  in  his  letter,  as  the  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  and  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (Quakers).  Other  relief  organ- 
izations, however — ^meaning  the  American  Red 
Croes  and  the  American  Relief  Adzninistration — 
have  experimoed  only  rebuffs  from  the  Soviets,  so 
he  dedues;  and  he  concludes,  therefore,  that  **the 
<rfEcial  obstruction  to  the  feeding  of  side  Russian 
children  by  Americans  has  come  not  from  this 
Government,  hut  from  the  Soviets.**  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Davis  bases  the  hostile  policy  of  the  State  De- 
partment towards  relief  in  Soviet  Russia  upon  al- 
lied rebuffs  to  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion. 

As  to  the  experiences  of  the  American  Reli^ 
Administration,  I  can  assert  the  following:  Firsts 
the  American  Relief  Administration  has  never 
sought  assurances  from  the  Soviet  Government, 
and  has  never  sought  to  find  out  the  tcnm  under 
which  relief  work  in  Soviet  Russia  might  have  been 
carried  on.  Second,  two  r^resentatives  of  die 
American  Relief  Administration,  whose  names 
are  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  who  hap- 
pened  to  cross  the  lines  into  Soviet  Russia  last 
^ring,  have  presented  the  most  favorable  reports 
and  recommendations  for  relief  work  in  Russia  to 
the  American  Relief  Administration.  In  view  of 
tbia,  how  can  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  speak 
of  Soviet  rebuffs  to  this  American  o^anization? 

But  iriiereaa,  on  the  one  hand,  the  State  Depart- 
ment bases  its  policy  upon  the  alleged  experiences 
of  the  American  Relief  Administration,  which  that 
organization  never  bad,  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration, in  its  turn,  places  full  responsibility 
for  failure  to  do  relief  work  in  Russia  upon  tlw 
State  Dq»artment.  The  American  Relief  Admin- 
istratitm  declared  but  a  few  days  ago  tibet 

It  Is  not  SD  mnefa  a  questioii  of  aunnncM  between 
the  Soviet  GorenuBcnt  and  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration as  is  the  neceBsity  of  having  our  own 
State  Department  satined  that  suoh  assorances  as  we 
might  be  aUe  to  secure  would  be  satisfactory,  and  they 
would  be  satisfied  that  we  would  be  protected  in  using 
coDtrihotions  from  American  citizens  in  ondeitaking 
this  work.  We  would  suggest  that,  as  we  look  to  the 
State  Depaitmeot  for  approval  of  any  plans  for  enter* 
ing  any  comprehensire  arrangement  for  child  feedbg 
in  Soviet  Rnsaia,  you  secure  their  opinion  for  use  in 
jam  address  in  Philadelphia." 
We  thna  see  diat  die  American  Reli^  Admin- 
iitration  shifta  the  responsibility  to  the  State  D» 
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partment,  and  the  State  D^artment  shifts  it  to  the 
American  Relief  Administration.  It  is  the  familiar 
and  delightful  indoor  sport  of  *'pawing  the  buck.** 
Between  the  two,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inno- 
cent children  in  Soviet  Russia  are  deprived  of  the 
assistance  which  the  generosity  of  tbe  American 
public  mig^t  bring  them. 

It  may  be  interc^ing  to  add  that  b^ore  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Administration  was  ready  to  admit  on 
January  12,  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  assur- 
ances from  the  Soviet  Government,  but  that  it  was 
all  "up  to**  the  State  Departntmt,  they  declared  on 
January  8  that 

'*Aa  to  Soviet  Russia,  we  have  refrained  from  entering 
into  this  field  until  we  could  secure  aatirfactory  assnz^ 
ances  which  would  protect  our  workers  and  our  sup- 
plies, and  give  us  tbe  necessary  freedom  in  distributing 
to  the  chudren,  without  discrimintfing  as  to  politics, 
race,  or  religion.  Such  assuiances  bovs  not  been  forth- 
coming." 

On  January  8  it  was  a  question  of  Soviet  assur- 
ances; and  on  January  12,  it  was  not.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  the  Associate  Editor  of  the  News- 
paper Ejiterprise  Association  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  informed  by  an  official  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration  diat 

"We  have  not  been  allowed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  go  into  Soviet  Ruauo." 

Would  not  a  more  exact  statement  have  been: 

**We  iuve  not  adnd  the  Soviet  Government  to  be  a^ 
lowed  to  go  into  Soviet  Rnada?" 

And  in  view  of  all  of  this,  the  "Literary  Digest*', 
which  has  devoted  itself  high-mindedly  and  whole- 
heartedly to  the  cause  of  European  relief,  as  the 
publicity  organ  of  the  Amoican  Reli^  Adminis- 
tration, declared  to  a  correspondent  at  the  end  of 
December,  that 

**It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  children  of  Russia 
are  'eicluded*  from  the  benefits  of  the  American  Relief 
A(hmnistration  and  the  European  Relief  Council.  ,  .  . 
Tbe  Quakers  are  in  Soviet  Russia  carrying  oi^nized 
relief  to  Russian  children  and  receive  their  financial 
support  from  Mr.  Hoover's  organization." 

Upon  inquiry,  1  find  diat  the  American  Frirads 
Swvioe  Comminee  (the  Quakers)  receive  no  finan- 
dal  support  whatever  for  Sonat  Russia  from  Mr. 
Hoovers  organixation. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  the  policy  of  the  State 
Department  of  our  government  in  relation  to  relief 
to  Soviet  Russia  is  based  upon  allied  rebuffs  to 
an  organization  which  that  organization  never  m^ 
with.  Some  of  the  representatives  of  that  organi- 
cati<m  declare  that  they  are  doing  woric  in  Soviet 
Russia  through  the  Qualrars,  although  this  is  not 
so.  Others  declare  that  they  have  not  been  allowed 
by  the  Soviet  Govemmoit  to  go  into  Soviet  Russia, 
aldiough  we  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  asked 
for  permission.  Still  o&er  representativea  com- 
plain that  assurances  have  not  been  forthoomii^ 
from  the  Soviet  Government  for  tbe  proper  distri- 
bittion  of  their  supplies,  although  such  assurances 
were  never  sought;  and  when  this  is  pointed  out, 
the  admission  is  foiaHv  made  that  it  is  not  these 
asaurances,  which  they  nave  never  eongl^  Uiat  nli^ 
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tar,  but  that  the  State  Department  u  to  be  held 

responsible. 

In  a  communication  of  January  14,  Mr.  Hoover 
asserts  that  he  will  not  ask  for  American  help 
for  Soviet  Russia  until  the  distribution  of  Amer- 
ican supplies  can  be  supervised  there  "upon 
the  same  terms  as  everywhere  else  in  the 
world";  and  furthermore,  that  his  organization 
*Svill  not  jeopardize  Americans  by  establishing 
them  in  Russia  as  long  as  Americans  are  held  pri- 
soners there  without  cause."  Mr.  Hoover  has  there- 
fore now  been  asked  to  state  the  terms  upon  which 
his  organization  would  be  willing  to  engage  upon 
relief  work  in  Soviet  Russia;  and,  should  he  do 
so,  it  would  be  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
diat  these  tsrna  will  have  been  made  known.  If 
these  terms  are  reasonable  and  are  not  an  inter- 
ference with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, we  have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Martens,  who 
said  on  November  18: 

"If  the  American  Relief  AdministraUoa  desirea  to  um 
the  f nnds  which  it  is  now  collecting,  or  the  itoclu  which 
it  has  on  hand,  for  the  relief  of  starring  children  in 
Soviet  Russia,  it  may  easily  do  so.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Relief  Administration  from  shipping  sup- 
plies directly  to  Soviet  Russia.  These  supplies  will  be 
l^adljr  received  and  fairly  distributed  by  the  Soviet 
G«venunent.  If  the  American  Relief  Adminisirition  de- 
sires to  inspect  the  manner  of  distribntioii  of  these  sup- 
plies, or  to  cooperate  in  their  distribntion,  I  am  sure  this 
could  be  arranged." 

This  statement  by  Mr.  Martens  is  based  not  only 
upon  what  he  knows  of  the  spirit  and  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  but  also  upon  the  past  ex- 
periences of  American  relief  organizations  which, 
so  far  from  meting  rebuffs,  have  always  enjoyed 
the  utmost  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  au^orities. 

I  would  refer,  first,  to  the  ezperioices  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Mission  to  Russia  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  400,000  cans  of  condensed  milk  in  the 
city  of  Petrograd  during  the  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  1918.  The  Distributing  Com- 
mittee which  was  thra  o^anized  jointly  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  Mission  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  District  Soviets  of  jPetix^rad,  the  Coitral 
Petrograd  Soviet,  and  the  Commissariat  of  Social 
Welfare,  functioned  in  accordance  with  approved 
American  social  service  methods,  and  gave  com- 
plete satisfaction  not  only  to  the  population  of 
Petrograd  and  the  Soviet  authorities,  but  also  to 
the  American  Red  Cross.  All  of  this  is  recorded  in 
reports  submitted  to  the  American  Red  Cross  by 
Col.  Raymond  Robbins,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Red  Cross  Mission,  and  by  Major  Allen  Ward- 
well,  who  was  at  its  head  after  Col.  Robbins*  de- 
parture. Mr.  R.  R.  Stevens,  the  Manager  of  the 
National  City  Bank  in  Petrograd,  was  in  charge 
of  this  work  during  Major  Wardwell*s  absence  from 
P^ograd. 

The  Americans  who  had  this  work  in  hand  have 
declared  that  none  of  the  milk  was  misapplied  or 

used  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  of  giving 
nourishment  and  sustenance  to  the  helpless  and 
the  weak. 

I  refer  next  to  the  raperiences  of  the  two  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  American  Relirf  Administration 
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who  happened  to  cross  into  Sovkit  Russia  \ut 
Spring.  As  I  have  already  said,  they  did  not  meet 
with  rebuffs.  On  the  contrary,  they  portrayed  the 
situation  in  such  colors  as  might  satisfy  all  the 
scruples  of  the  American  Relief  Administrati<m. 

1  refer  also  to  the  experiences  of  the  Ammcan 
Friends  Smrioe  Committee,  with  its  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia.  As  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
points  out,  this  oi^anization  "has  been  operating 
almost  continuously  in  Russia  on  a  unall  scale  tm- 
der  British  management.**  Inquiry  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  will  dhow  that  their  re- 
lief supplies,  now  their  third  diipment,  have 
nacbed  Russia  safely  and  have  been  distributed 
satisfactorily,  and  that  the  Friends  have  met  with 
no  rebuffs,  but  have  had  the  utmost  cooperation 
from  the  Soviet  authorities.  Th«r  workore  have 
been  given  every  opportunity  to  visit  institutions 
and  homes,  to  direct  that  supplies  be  shipped  to 
these  particular  homes,  and  to  visit  these  lumea 
afterwards. 

I  refer  finally  to  die  ^EpCTiesices  of  die  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee.  This  Commitee  has 
not  met  with  rebuffs,  but  has  been  able  to  effect 
an  arrangemrat  with  the  Soviet  authorities  whereby 
a  relief  committee  was  formed  in  Moscow  of  all 
elemmts  of  the  Jewish  population,  including  the 
bourgeois,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  rdief  to  the 
tans  of  thousands  of  victims  of  barbarous  pognmis 
perpetrated  under  the  banners  of  those  counter- 
revolutionary armies  which  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  American  Relief  Administratimi  have  not 
scrupled  to  support. 

M^iat,  in  view  of  these  experiences,  becomes  of 
the  diaive,  upon  which  the  State  Department  policy 
is  haaea,  diat  American  relief  organizations  have 
experienced  rebuffs  at  the  hands  of  Soviet  Russia? 
On  the  contrary,  we  see  that  if  there  be  bat  the 
will,  there  is  the  way;  ond  this,  in  face  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  that  the 
Soviets*  theory  of  Communism  will  not  permit  the 
exercise  of  private  philanthropy.  Yes,  if  the  block- 
ade were  lifted  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  Russia 
would  need  no  private  philanthropy.  Russia  has 
enough  gold  and  materials  and  human  power  to  pa^ 
for  the  satisfaction  of  all  her  needs.  But  as  long  as 
the  human  cordon  sanitaire  is  stretched  aroimd 
Russia  by  America  and  the  Entente  Powers,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  every  American 
to  do  whatever  he  can  to  bring  the  aid  of  private 
philanthropy  to  dw  innocents  without  food,  without 
clodies,  without  medical  and  surgical  help. 

Further  mcouragement  for  keeping  np  our  woric 
is  to  be  found  in  a  very  recoit  statement  by  Mr. 
Hoover — something  that  was  entirely  new  to  me 
and  which  I  have  endeavored  to  have  confirmed 
at  the  State  Department,  thus  far  without  result — 
that  the  State  Department  has  established  the  fact 

"that  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  nothing 
prevenu  the  Bolshenrik  Gomnmeiit  from  dmodttf  thor 
gold  to  the  puxchase  of  Ametku  milk  for  their  ehil' 
dren." 

In  the  sincere  hope  of  being  contradkted  tomor- 
row, I  would  nevertheless  haiud  the  guess  that  even 
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for  so  humane  a  purpose  as  buying  milk  for  rickety 
diildren,  Bolshervik  gold  is  still  taboo  for  the  pres- 
ent Administration  in  Wa^ington.  They  have  or- 
dered the  Aasay  Ofice  of  the  United  States  Mint  to 
rrfuse  to  aasay  any  gold  having  even  remotely  a 
Russian  Soviet  origin.  American  smeltm  have  been 
threatened,  so  I  am  informed,  with  a  wididrawal 
of  their  usual  assay  privil^es,  should  they  ever  be 
caught  ofiTering  for  assay  this  terrible  Soviet  gold. 
Banking  institutions  have  refrained  from  paying 
out  Russian  gold  under  threats  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  which,  because  of  presmt  business 
depression,  can  exercise  its  terror  at  will.  Producers 
and  merchants  of  all  kinds,  large  and  small,  who 
have  been  desirous  of  exporting  goods  and  81^)plies 
to  Russia,  have  been  given  conflicting  opinions  and 
advice  at  Washington,  ranging  all  the  way  from  a 
complete  shifting  of  responsibility  to  definite 
threats  and  warnings.  This  is  all  on  the  theory 
that  Soviet  gold  is  dirty  and  may  not  be  handled, 
and  llie  rest  of  the  gold  of  the  world  is  clean  and 
may  not  only  be  handled,  but  grabbed  after.  The 
gold  found  in  Russia  by  the  Soviet  Revolution  is 
stolen  property  and  not  to  be  touched,  but  the  gold 
being  expended  by  the  so-called  Russian  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington  throu^  the  so-called  embassy 
of  a  non-existent  Rnnian  Government  is  vouched 
for  by  onr  State  Department,  Hiis  virtual  main- 
tenance of  the  blockade  of  Russia,  despite  all  pious 
phrases  to  the  contrary,  through  the  prohibition  of 
the  conversion  of  Russian  gold  into  usable  Ameri- 
can currency,  is,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  way  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  hopeful  reading  of  what  he  thinks  is  the 
State  Dq»artmeitf*s  permission  to  sell  American 
milk  for  Russian  chudroi  in  return  for  Bolshevik 
gold. 

Thft  enemies  of  Soviet  Russia  diought  to  break 
down  her  resistance  by  denying  her  people  the  aid 
of  medicines  and  drugs  and  hospital  supplies  from 
abroad.  Let  the  Soviets  be  destroyed  even  though 
the  Russian  people  be  ravaged  by  disease  and 
plagne;  and  tbey  believed,  in  meir  shortsightedness, 
that  their  cordon  sarutaire,  their  cordon  of  death, 
conld  keep  b^ind  die  Russian  barrier  not  only 
Russian  revolutionary  ideas,  but  disease  and  plague 
as  well.  But,  despite  the  fatuous  readiness  of  Rus- 
sia's enemies  to  have  Russia's  plagues  and  epi- 
demics spread  over  into  the  western  world  if  only 
Russia's  revolutionary  ideals  might  be  crushed,  it 
is  due  to  the  hnoic  ^orts  of  the  Russian  people 
themselves,  under  the  guidance  of  die  Commissariat 
for  Public  Health,  tlurt  not  cnly  die  Russian  peo- 
ple, but  the  western  world  as  well  have  been  spared 
die  infections  diat  might  just  as  well  have  come  out 
of  Rmsia  if  it  had  a^>ended  solely  upon  the  bar- 
barism of  Russia's  enemies. 

There  is  in  this  country  a  copy  of  the  official 
Soviet  Caloidar  for  1920,  and  in  this  Calmdar 
among  other  things  is  an  offidal  statement  of  die 
Commissariat  for  Public  Health  on  its  organization 
and  activities  up  to  the  fall  of  1919.  I  am  hoping 
that  die  complete  statement,  which  is  but  a  dry 
mntal  of  facts,  may  soon  be  published,  in  order 
Aat  in  this  way  th«  Aamican  public  may  be  en- 


couraged to  support  the  vast  public  health  work 
which  is  now  going  on  in  Russia  despite  the  block- 
ade, despite  the  lack  of  medicines  and  hospital 
supplies. 

From  of  old,  as  many  of  you  here  know  all  too 
well,  the  death  rate  of  Russia  has  been  much  in 
excess  of  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  m  1914,  the  death  rate  of  Russia 
was  26.7  per  thousand,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe 
14  per  thousand.  There  was  a  record  at  that  time 
of  over  14,500,000  cases  of  contegious  diseases, 
and  of  over  7,000,000  cases  of  what  are  classified 
as  parasitic  diseases.  In  addition  to  these  general 
categories,  the  record  shows  over  1,000,000  cases 
of  s)n>hilis  and  over  700,000  of  tuberculosis.  Al- 
tog^^,  the  health  figures  of  Russia  at  die  begin- 
ning of  the  war  present  a  stupendous  picture  of 
misery,  filth,  and  disease. 

It  was  only  with  the  coming  of  the  Soviet  revolu- 
tion in  November  of  1917  diat  enei^etic  and  intelli- 
gent steps  woe  Uikea  to  save  the  Russian  people 
from  disint^ation  through  sickness,  disease,  and 
plague.  During  the  period  of  the  World  War  from 
1914  up  to  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
typhus  and  smallpox  and  cholera  and  influmza 
had  assumed  alarming  proportions.  For  example, 
in  1916,  although  large  parts  of  the  Russian  terri- 
tories, particularly  mose  inhabited  by  congested 
industrial  populations,  were  held  by  the  Germans, 
there  were  recorded,  in  the  shrunken  Russia  alone, 
over  150,000  cases  of  typhus,  over  100,000  cases 
of  smallpox,  and  over  1,200  cases  of  cholera, 
this  being  the  beginning  of  the  cholera  epidemic 
that  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1918  just  as  the 
Commissariat  for  Public  Health  was  being  estab- 
lished. 

It  was  combating  this  diolera  epidemic  in  the 
summer  of  1918  that  gave  the  first  proof  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Commissariat  for  Public  Health 
and  of  the  devotion  of  the  thousands  of  health 
workers  vrho  were  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
people.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  in  1908,  tm 
years  before,  under  the  Tsarist  r^ime,  when  the 
whole  world  was  anxious  to  keep  this  epidemic 
localized  and  when  Russia  had  access  to  all  the 
world's  sources  of  supplies,  200,000  cases  of  cho- 
lera were  recorded.  In  the  epidemic  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1918,  despite  the  difficult  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  Commissariat  had  to  labor,  with  war 
within  and  without  Russia,  the  number  of  diolera 
cases  was  k«>t  down  to  35,619. 

In  the  fall  of  1918,  the  country  was  ravaged  by 
the  Spanish  influenza,  700,000  cioes  of  this  sick- 
ness being  recorded. 

From  die  fall  of  1918  to  die  spring  of  1919,  dur- 
ing eight  months,  the  Commissariat  for  Public 
Kralth  had  to  combat  an  additional  epidemic,  that 
of  eruptive  typhus;  and  the  story  of  this  forms 
in  itself  a  great  object-lesson  of  what  intelligence 
and  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  a  great  idea  can 
achieve.  During  these  eight  months  there  was  re- 
corded the  stupendous  number  of  1,299,262  caste 
of  eruptive  typhus.  I  am  informed  that  medical 
records  contain  no  parallel  to  this.  An  ouUine  of 
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the  stepB  taken  to  combat  typhus  wil!  jan  an  indi- 
cation of  the  general  methods  of  die  Commissariat 
for  Public  Health: 

1.  SDOjOOOfiOO  rubles  were  appropriried  for  educating 
the  public  as  to  the  nature  and  causee  of  this  sick- 
ness, and  as  to  methods  of  prevention. 

2.  Thousands  of  beds  were  added  to  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  typhus  cases  alone.  In  ihe  city  of 
Moscow,  9,000  such  additional  beds  were  established. 

3.  Baths,  laundries,  and  delousing  plants  were  esub- 
lidied  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  the  use  of 
them  was  made  compulsory  upon  the  population.  All 
of  this  service  was  free  of  charge. 

4.  Special  commissions  with  large  powos  were  created, 
the  memher^p  of  which  was  recruited  from  woA- 
meu's  organizatbns  throui^ut  the  country. 

5.  Special  laboratories  for  research  work  on  new  corea 
were  established. 

6.  Special  commissions  with  great  sums  of  money  at 
their  disposal  were  created  for  experimentation  with 
new  vaccines.  Among  these  vaccine  centers  were  Mos- 
cow.  Petrograd,  Saratov.  Kharkov,  Smolensk. 

7.  Two  congresses  of  scientists  were  convened  in  Mos- 
cow in  February  and  in  March.  1919.  to  discuss  the 
scientific  material  gathered  in  the  course  of  combat- 
ing the  disease.  The  Commissariat  also  convened 
an  All-Rusuan  Congress  of  bacteriologists  and  spe- 
cialists in  epidemic  diseases  at  the  end  of  April, 
1919.  At  this  Congress,  Prof.  Predechenski  presented 
the  cliief  report  on  the  epidemic  and  its  causes, 
stating  at  the  same  time  that  an  approximate  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  had  been  found,  and  that  the 
specific  typhus  parasite  had  been  d^oitely  estab- 
liahed.  (H  may  also  be  of  interest  to  remaric  that 
the  same  Prof.  PredtechenskI  headed  an  expedition 
later  to  Astrakhan  for  the  puipose  of  studying  cholera 
at  one  of  its  sources.) 

The  net  result  of  this  vigorous  and  heroic  cam- 
paign against  typhus  has  been  that  the  Russian 
people,  though  still  suffering  grievously,  has  been 
saved  from  being  strickra  down  by  this  plague,  and 
as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned  Russia, 
at  least,  will  not  be  the  chief  source  of  typhus 
infection. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  activities  of  the  Commis- 
sariat for  Public  Health.  I  can  but  mention  in  pas- 
sing that  they  have  attacked  with  similar  mergy 
problems  of  sanitation  and  hygiene,  as  also  social' 
diseases  such  as  tuberculosis  and  venereal  infec- 
tions. The  Commissariat  has  established  a  central 
hygienic  museum  in  Moscow.  It  has  distributed 
millions  of  copies  of  popular  pamphlets  on  ques- 
tions of  health,  and  has  issued  scientific  works  and 
periodicals.  It  has  created  in  Moscow,  in  a  build- 
ing devoted  solely  to  this  purpose,  a  central  medi* 
cat  library,  and  it  has  convened  congresses  and 
conferences  not  only  in  Moscow  and  other  large 
cities,  but  also  in  smaller  towns  and  country  dis- 
tricts, dealing  with  all  phases  of  medical  and  health 
work. 


A  RUMANIAN  BUSINESS  DELEGATION 
IN  RUSSIA  AND  IN  UKRAINE 
Bucharest,  F^ruary  7, — A  commercial  del^a* 
tion  of  Rumanian  cooperatives  left  Odessa  for  Kiev 
and  Moscow,  to  negotiate  with  the  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  Soviet  OovemQieiits  <»ncenting  exchange 
of  commodities.     j,       ^  ,  . 


ENOLISH  NEWSPAPER  LIES 
On  December  21  in  all  English  newspapers,  but 
especially  in  the  Times,  there  appeared  extracts 
from  the  English  White  Books  dealing  with  the  in- 
human treatment  of  English  prisonras.  Hiese  re- 
ports are  either  wholly  tmtroe  or  at  least  in  a  great 
measure  falsified.  English  prisoners  in  Russia  were 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  prisoners,  or  when 
an  exception  was  made  it  was  all  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Englishman.  The  English  spy  Keeling  was 
better  treated  in  Russia  than  he  would  have  been 
in  any  other  place  in  a  similar  situation.  The  fact 
that  be  was  director  of  the  theater  for  the  prisoners 
proves  how  false  are  the  stories  about  his  treatmoit. 
The  English  Railway  Mission  members  yiho  were 
arrested  in  Siberia  were  released  on  parole  a  long 
time  ago,  although  they  were  taken  prisoner  along 
with  the  troops  of  Kolchak.  whose  operations  they 
were  supporting.  They  were  brought  to  Moscow  and 
interned  in  a  convent  where  they  had  every  oppor- 
tunity for  social  intercourse,  lectures,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  all  witnesses  the  director 
of  this  prison  is  a  kind,  humane  man.  The  pri* 
soners  received  the  same  food  as  any  other  people 
in  Russia.  They  were  also  allowed  to  receive  pack- 
ages from  the  different  relief  missions,  as  a  result 
of  which  their  rations  were  better  than  is  usual  in 
Russia.  How  the  English  were  treated  is  to  be 
seen  from  the  Grumby  case.  Grumby,  as  the  White 
papers  report,  was  even  employed  as  an  official. 
English  people  who  have  left  Soviet  Russia  have 
repeatedly  thanked  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign 
Affairs  for  their  good  treatment.  English  soldiers 
who  were  taken  prisoner  were  allowed  freedom 
in  Moscow  when  they  had  given  their  parole,  and 
could  also  have  theater  tickets.  If  English  peo- 
ple in  Russia  could  not  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the 
Piccadily  clubs  that  is  only  a  result  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  in  Russia.  Even  then  they  lived  much 
better  than  the  great  masses  of  the  Russian  people 
whom  the  English  Government  tried  its  best  to  kill 
by  hunger.  The  priscms  used  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities were  an  improvement  on  those  used  before 
they  came  into  power. 

As  to  the  charge  that  Russia  has  illegally  detained 
and  interned  people,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  accoimt 
that  all  governments,  the  English  Government  in- 
cluded, have  acted  in  the  same  way  towards  foreign 
subjects  when  they  have  acted  in  a  manner  hostile 
to  ihe  government  The  time  when  the  treatment 
is  allied  to  have  been  worst  was  the  period  when 
the  workers  and  peasants  were  fighting  desperately 
against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  beloi^ed  to  those  who  were  the 
most  energetic  in  the  counter-revolution.  English 
subjects  took  part  in  speculation  which  is  tolerated 
in  bourgeois  states,  but  which  in  Russia  is  consid- 
ered a  crime.  Russian  subjects  in  Baku  were  not  only 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  but  also  executed. 
On  the  other  hand  the  way  that  England  allows  its 
subjects  in  India  and  Ireland  to  be  treated  shows 
that  the  English  themselves  live  in  a  glass  house 
and  cannot  afford  to  throw  stones  even  if  the  Soviet 
GovemnmitdidmaltreatprisonerSiwhichitdoeB  not. 
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Platon  Mikhailovich  Kerzhentsev 

Platon  Mikhailovidi  KetAentaevt  whose  appoint- 
mcot  as  Soviet  Russian  representative  in  Sweden, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Swedish  Government,  has 
just  heen  announced,  was  bom  in  Moscow  in  1881. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  physician,  was  raised  in  a  re- 
fined and  cultured  home,  and  pursued  his  studies  in 
the  Historical-Philological  Faculty  of  the  Moscow 
University.  He  b^an  takii^  active  part  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  as  early  as  1904  and  was 
arrested  in  that  year  and  deported,  after  a  period 
of  incarceration,  to  the  Government  of  Vologda, 
where  he  was  placed  under  police  surveillance.  In 
1906  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  and  lived 
**ill^ally***  in  Russia  for  six  years.  In  January, 
1912,  he  was  obliged  to  emigrate  and  lived  succes- 
sively in  Paris,  London,  and  New  York.  From  the 
very  b^inning  of  his  revolutionary  activity,  Ker- 
zhentsev  was  a  member  of  the  Bolshevik  section 
of  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  Party,  with  «4uch 
he  has  been  associated  ever  since. 

Kerdentsev  is  chiefly  prominent  as  a  writer  and 
author.  Among  his  many  books  and  pamphlets, 
several  deal  widi  political  and  social  conditions  in 
Encland,  where  he  ment  three  and  one-half  years, 
such  as  "The  New  Ei^land**,  '^Revolutionary  Ire- 
land", and  **England  and  the  English".  His  other 
books  are  also  concerned  with  cultural  questions. 

Kerzhentser  is  considered  in  Soviet  Russia  as  one 
of  the  foremost  theoreticians  and  creators  of  the  new 
proletarian  theater.  His  book  **The  Creative  The- 
ater" is  particularly  popular  and  passed  through 
four  editions  in  two  years.  Another  important  woric 
of  Kerzboitsev's,  "Toward  the  New  Culture",  treats 
the  foundations  and  m^ods  of  the  Communist 
civilization. 

Kerzhentsev,  as  a  further  indication  of  his  pio- 
neer work  in  the  new  Socialist  culture,  was  one  of 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  ProletkuU  (O^anization 
for  Proletarian  Gilture). 

Kerzhentsev's  book  **The  Newspaper",  became 
a  textbook  for  Soviet  journalists  all  over  Russia. 
Banning  widi  the  spring  of  1919,  Kerzhentsev 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Rosta  office  (Russian  Tele- 
graph Agency),  which  established  brandies  all 
over  Soviet  Russia  durii^;  his  incumbmcy. 

He  is  one  of  the  founders  and  the  present  chair^ 
man  of  the  "Press  House",  at  Moscow,  an  institute 
for  journalists,  etc. 

lus  productivity  as  an  author  is  very  great  and 
covers  many  varying  fields.  One  of  his  plays  took 
the  first  prize  in  a  competition  for  plays  tor  the 
Workers'  Theater. 

Finally,  Kenhentsev's  activity  as  a  taeaiber  of  the 
Russian  Peace  Del^ation  at  Dorpat  during  the 
peace  negotiations  with  Finland  is  generally 
known.**  Kerzhentsev  is  a  professor  at  the  Social- 
ist Academy,  Svordlov  University,  and  also  at  the 
University  of  Moscow. 

— Vienna  Office  of  Rost€i. 

*  To  live  "iUenllj"  mcana  to  anderuke  to  move  abont  and 
Uke  domicile  witnout  the  necemrr  papers,  or  with  falte  pvers. 

**  An  intervtcw  with  Kenhentiev  on  the  anbject  of  the  con- 
dMiba  of  «lic«e  DOgotistioaa  waa  printed  in  S9VIST  RVHiA  for 
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DIES  FOR  LENIN 

A  few  days  ago  there  went  throng  the  newspa^ 
pen  of  die  world  a  false  report  of  Lenin's  serious 
illness,  occasionally  varied  by  rumors  of  his  death. 
These  reports  were  baaed  on  a  confusion  of  Lmin 
with  another  weIl*known  person  named  Karpov, 
whose  name  was  considered  to  be  one  of  Lenin's 
pseudonyms,  and  who  really  did  die  in  Moscow  on 
January  6  after  a  long  illness. 

Soviet  newspapers,  particularly  Ekonomiches- 
haya  Zhizn,  devote  very  warm  eulogies  to  Karpov, 
reviewing  his  activities,  which  have  been  very  im- 
portant for  the  welfare  of  Soviet  Russia. 

Lev  Yakovlevich  Karpov  was  a  member  of  the 
presidium  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Economy.  had  been  a  member  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party.  After  the  Novonber  Revolution 
he  became  am  of  the  ozganizers  and  leaders  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  and  upon 
him  lay  the  extraordinarily  difficult  task  of  rebuild- 
ing Soviet  Russia's  chemical  industry.  He  per- 
formed great  things  in  the  way  of  establishing  a 
number  of  new  brandies  of  this  industry. 

Karpov  has  given  much  pleasure  to  the  counter- 
revolutionary press  by  affording  dmn  anodwr  op- 
portunity to  report  Lenin's  death.  But  it  is  not 
the  last  such  opportunity,  nor  yet  the  last  report 
of  Lraiin's  death  that  will  come  before  Lenin  actu- 
ally dies.  Whm  that  event  really  does  take  place, 
much  of  the  joy  of  it  will  already  have  been  dis- 
coumed  by  oa^erated  prelimmary  instalnieiits. 


In  Next  Week's 

Soviet  Russia 


G.  ZiNOViEV— TAe  Progress  of  Savief  Organi- 
zation* 

An  account  of  the  extent  to  which  organ- 
ization has  been  accomplished  and  an  out- 
line of  problems  still  facing  the  workers. 
Discusses  employmoit  of  houigeois  special- 
ists, vital  statistics,  cooperation  of  trade 
unions,  etc.  (An  address  delivered  at  the 
Ei^th  Congress  of  Soviets  in  December.) 

Leon  Trotsky— fAe  Single  Economic  Plan, 
Takes  up  the  necessity  for  a  certain  type 
of  administrative  omtralization. 

Arthur  J.  Watts— Core  of  Children  in 
Soviet  Russia. 

Mr.  Watts  represents  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Russia.  He  tells  an  interesting 
story  based  on  what  he  saw  of  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  Soviet  Government's 
plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  diildr^. 
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TUi  ■Mgadne  ende«von  to  ^VMOt  its  naden 

with  the  most  recent  arailable  informatiott  ooncefning 
the  RdmUd  Socialift  Federal  Soviet  Re^Uic  in  the 
fonn  (rf  oficial  docnments  and  authoritative  azticlei. 
Tbe  editw  doe*  not  asmme  responsibility  for  oplnhnu 
iprened  in  rifoed  articles.  Mantucripts  are  re- 
oetred  onlj  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 


'T^HE  reader  will  find  elsewhere  in  this  issue  some 
^  material  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gress— if  progress  it  may  be  called — of  the  trade 
n^otiations  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Great  Bri< 
tain.  Hie  manner  in  which  the  British  Govemmoit 
is  delaying  the  proceedings  is  well  shown  by  the 
r^eated  announcementa  in  the  American  press  that 
new  obstacles  have  been  encountered  in  the  nego- 
tiations.  But  is  is  not  only  in  the  American  press 
that  we  read  of  8U(^  difficulties. 

The  Russian  press  continues  its  discussion  on  the 
questicoi  of  the  Anglo-Russian  commercial  agree- 
ment. In  Izvestia  of  December  31,  Steklov  subjects 
die  Engliah  proposal  to  a  diarp  criticism,  aayiiq;, 
among  other  things: 

**The  English  Government  solicitously  saf^ards 
the  interests  of  its  citizens  by  attempting,  in  article 
3,  to  withdraw  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Russian  national  laws.  But  you  would  seek  in 
Tain  in  tlw  proposed  plan  any  guarantees  for  the 
interests  of  Soviet  Russia,  even  of  commercial  in- 
terests, not  to  mention  political  interests. 

**In  enhange  for  the  products  received  from  Eng- 
land, Soviet  Russia  must  send  its  goods  to  England, 
or,  preferably,  export  gold  and  objects  of  value. 
If  these  objects,  gold,  or  other  objects  of  value,  are 
not  absolutely  guaranteed  against  any  attnnpt  to 
seize  them,  all  talk  of  trade  between  tiie  two  coun- 
tries is  illusory.  Hie  English  Government  promises 
not  to  take  tne  initiative  in  confiscating  Russian 
gold,  valuable  objects,  or  commodities,  that  may 
be  imported  into  England,  unless  these  can  be 
proved  to  be  the  property  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  provided  they  are  exported  to  England 
as  payment  for  goods  imported  from  England.  All 
this  is  ambiguous,  unclear,  and  evades  giving  any 
guarantee  to  Russian  interests. 

"Who  can  guarantee  that  gold,  valuable  articles, 
or  commodities  may  not  be  confiscated  under  the 
subterfuge  that  such  funds  are  not  intended  as  pay* 
ments  for  EnG;lish  goods?  Who  is  to  decide  this 
question,  the  Russian  or  the  ^Jiglish  Government? 
The  Engli^  Supreme  Court,  perhaps?  Why  not 
simplv  provide  for  a  guarantee  for  all  Soviet  Rus- 
sian fun^  that  may  be  imported  to  England  by 
fhc  Rnssinn  Government  or  its  agents? 

**Bnt  the  Engli^  Government  guarantees  abso- 
lutely no  protection  to  Russian  ftmds.  To  he  sure 
it  promisee  that  it  will  not  take  the  initiative  in 


confiscating  such  funds,  but  suppose  private  in- 
dividuals, English  or  foreigners,  should  take  this 
initiative  in  Engliah  courts?  What  then?  Will 
the  English  Government  in  sudi  a  case  guarantee 
the  Russian  funds?  The  British  proposition  says 
not  a  word  to  that  efi'ect.** 

On  the  subject  of  Great  Britain's  legal  attitude 
toward  Soviet  Russia,  Steklov  mentions  the  case  of 
a  certain  factory  in  Staraya  which  was  na- 
tionalized quite  some  time  ago  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. A  certain  Reval  firm  named  Loter  started 
an  action  in  an  English  court  against  the  natitnud- 
ization  of  this  factory.  The  &igli^  commercial 
court  made  use  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  power 
had  not  been  recognized  by  the  British  Government 
and  denied  the  Soviet  Government  the  right  to 
nationalize  or  requisition,  and  that  on  Russian  ter- 
ritory,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  fact  declared  diat 
the  firm  of  Luter  was  the  proprietor  of  tbe  dis- 
puted factory.* 

Steklov  concludes  his  article  as  follows: 
"We  cannot  have  any  confidence  whatever  in 
such  courts.  Unless  we  have  the  guarantees  we 
ask,  a  commercial  agreement  would  be  purpose- 
less and  the  resumption  of  commnxnal  relations  a 
dangerous  expenmeDtJ' 


I^STHONIA,  like  Latvia,  is  a  Russian  border- 
state  whose  bourgeois  population  is  occasion- 
ally inclined  to  glorify  the  achievement  of  its  in- 
dependence. Like  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Finland 
— Esthonia,  in  the  language  of  its  bourgeois  boje- 
ficiaries,  "strutted  heroically  for  ite  independ- 
eace**t  and  got  it  This  indqiendence  is  of  an  in- 
terestii^  kind,  althou^  not  at  all  exceptional  in 
the  world  of  today,  "nie  first  ally  of  the  Esthonian 
bourgeoisie  in  this  heroic  struggle,  after  die  Tsar 
had  abdicated  and  new  alignments  were  necessarily 
the  order  of  the  day,  was  the  German  army  of  occu- 
pation, which  was  received  in  February  1918  wiUi 
shoiUs  of  hurrah,  flowers,  cakes,  and  music,  in 
gratitude  for  having  "delivered"  Esthonia  from  the 
Soviets  and  driven  out  the  Red  (Esthonian)  troops. 
After  the  flight  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  erection  of 
the  new  German  Empire  under  President  Ebert  in 
November,  1918,  as  a  consequence  of  the  military 
collapse  of  Gennany,  the  Esthonian  wordiies  nature 
ally  sought  the  aid  of  the  victor  in  their  battle 
with  the  Esthonian  proletariat  Already  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  of  the  same  year,  the  "heroic  defenders** 
of  Esthonia  requested  the  commander  of  an  Er^lish 
cruiser  in  the  port  of  Reval  to  arrange  for  an  Eng- 
lish occupation  of  independent  Esthonia,  to  pro- 
tect it  against  invasion  by  Red  Estonian  troops. 
LUce  all  other  bourgeoisies,  that  of  Esthonia  also 
practices  the  doctrine  of  Iweping  ite  **eye  on  the 
main  chance."  But  British  imperialism  plays  a 
longer  game  than  tiiat — and  perhaps  on  the  whole 
it  is  the  longest  and  most  intelligent  game  of  all 
the  imperialisms — and  never  really  accomplished 
an  open  occupation  of  Esthonia,  for  Britldi  im- 

*  An  intcreMinf  diKosrion  bated  od  s  dmiUr  case  of  denfal 
of  Soviet  RohUii  nverdgirtr  mtmnd  In  Sonar  KuMu  lor 
jiaiiarr  22,  1921,  hf  Lin«aln  CoKortt  (pafc  97). 
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perialism  •om^bnes  considm  psychological  values 
and  at  this  period  of  the  world's  history  knows 
better  than  to  occupy  small  nations  by  open  use 
of  military  force,  except  as  a  last  resort.  But  Eng- 
land occupied  Esthonia  in  every  other  sense,  paid 
for  a  **Wnito"  police,  made  Esuonia  the  base  for 
Yudenich's  later  attadc  on  Petrograd,  and  in  every 
way  afforded  employment  for  counter-revolution- 
ariea  in  Esthonia,  in  putting  down  the  Esthonian 
proletariat. 

While  it  is  by  no  means  a  part  of  our  task  to 
seek  to  condone  the  misdeeds  of  the  late  Tsar  and 
his  retainers,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  commu- 
nicate a  few  statistical  data  which  show  that  the 
Tsar  was  not  always  as  bloodthiraty  as  a  triunq>liant 
'^heroic  booi^eoisie*'  can  be.  Ine  Tsar  took,  in 
racpiatitm  for  the  deadi  of  the  Esthonian-German 
Baron  Budbeig,  murdered  in  Esthonia  in  1907,  the 
lives  of  only  half  a  dozen  proletarians,  while  the 
Public  Prosecutor  of  "independent**  Esthonia, 
named  Temant,  found  it  necessary  to  kill  not  less 
than  250  proletarians  because  Baron  Buxhowden 
and  a  few  of  the  leaser  Baltic  nobilihr  were  killed 
in  the  insurrection  on  the  island  of  Oesel  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919.  Even  an  Esthonian  social-patriot,  the 
wT^ched  M.  Martna,  the  author  of  a  long  book 
glorifying  the  accomplishments  of  the  "independ- 
ent" Esthonian  Republic,  is  forced  to  admit,  speak- 
ing in  a  session  of  the  Esthonian  Constituent  As- 
sembly (September  7,  1920),  that  the  present  form 
of  government  is  fully  as  tyrannical  as  the  Tsar's. 
He  does  not  say  it  is  more  tyrannical,  but  he  could 
say  so  without  exaggeration. 

One  of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the  "restora- 
tion of  law  and  order"  in  Esthonia  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  citing,  although  it  is  only  one  of  many, 
and  not  even  the  worst.  On  August  30, 1919,  there 
assembled  at  Reval  a  National  Congress  of  Trades 
Unions,  with  412  delegates.  All  were  for  peace 
with  Soviet  Ruana,  and  as  a  peace  proposal  from 
Soviet  Russia  was  en  route  to  Reval,  it  was  felt 
by  the  Esthonian  bourgeoisie  that  the  Congress 
might  achieve  the  dreadful  step  of  making  peace  be- 
twem  the  two  countries  inevitable.  To  prevent  this 
tOTible  consummation,  102  of  the  more  radical 
delegates  were  arrested  and  q>irited  away;  76  were 
later  delivered  near  Sovut  Army  treivdws  from 
armored  trains  in  a  manner  to  suggest  that  they 
were  hostile  troops,  thus  drawing  the  fire  of  the 
Soviet  rifles.  Fortunately  none  were  hurt  and  all 
were  gladly  welcomed  by  the  Red  soldiers;  the  re- 
maining 26  were  executed  in  the  night  between 
S^tember  5  and  6  at  Izborsk,  near  Pskov,  on  the 
southeastern  border  of  Esthonia,  and  portions  of 
their  clothing,  sold  at  the  market  place  in  Walk 
by  Esthonian  officers,  for  private  proSt  (note  the 
survival  of  the  noble  impulse  to  rise  at  the  expense 
of  one's  neighbor,  to  pass  over  corpses,  even  in 
little  Esthonia!),  were  the  first  indication  to  the 
enter  world  of  the  crime  that  had  been  committed. 

From  the  opening  of  the  German  revolution 
(November,  1918)  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween Soviet  Russia  and  Esthonia  (February,  1920), 
die  nnmber  of  victinu  of  the  White  Terror  m  Es- 
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thonia  was  ahout  2,500,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
about  1,120,000.  During  the  same  period,  the  num- 
ber of  Esthonian  soldiers  who  fell  in  open  battle 
against  the  Esthonian  Red  troops,  the  Soviet  Russian 
Army,  and  the  Baltic  Laadwehr,  was  altogether  only 
1,000.  Internal  counter-revolution  is  often  more 
bloody  than  petty  "intemationar  warfare. 

And  Esthonia  is  only  one  of  the  border-states. 
The  tale  in  the  other  states  would  be  different  in 
no  essential  feature.  This  is  a  foretaste,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  the  bloodbath  that  would  ensue  in  Russia 
if  a  "democratic"  Constituent  Assembly  should 
come  to  power  and  the  Soviet  Govemment  be  over* 
thrown. 

•         •  • 

YX^HEN  Jean  Efremoff,  ''Russian  Minister  to 
Switzerland**,  wrote  to  Montgomery  Schuylw, 
Secretary  of  the  "American  Central  Committee  for 
Russian  Relief,  that  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  govemment  of  resuscitated  Russia  would  con- 
sider as  a  debt  of  honor  any  expenses  made  to 
lieve  its  distressed  citizens'*,  he  must  have  meant 
this:  any  aid  now  given  to  counter-revolutionary 
persons  or  onanizations  will  be  grat^ully  reroem* 
bered  by  the  beneficiaries  of  such  aid,  and  will  be 
requited  in  kind  if  they  ^ould  ever  return  to  power. 
Even  the  New  York  Globe,  not  a  Bolshevik  paper, 
in  its  issue  of  February  17  comments  on  this  state- 
ment as  follows:  "The  reference  here  is  apparently 
to  the  hope  that  die  anti-BoUievist  Russians  may 
some  day  regain  control  of  the  Russian  territory.** 
Yes,  apparently  that  is  the  reference,  and  die  "re- 
suscitation" of  such  a  Russian  will  be  quite  a  job. 
Particularly  pleasmg  is  the  Globe's  comment,  else- 
where in  ite  article: 

The  reference  to  'Ruiiia*  and  to  the  'Riurian  Govern* 
ment'  nude  In  this  aitide  does  not  refer  to  the  Sorirt 
Government,  at  present  in  control  of  Rns^  AnNnently 
the  reference  is  to  the  former  Kerensky  Govemmait,  ztipm- 
Bontatires  of  which  met  recently  in  PsriB." 

-  For  it  is  gradfying  to  observe  even  one  daily 
newspaper  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  it  is  rather 
ridiculous  to  spe^  of  a  Russian  Govemment  that 
died  three  years  ago  as  if  it  were  sdll  alive. 

tt         tt  » 

T^R.  SIMONS,  present  German  Minider  for  For- 
■^■^  eign  Affairs,  is  said  in  a  recent  Paris  message  to 
be  about  to  propose  to  the  London  Conference  a 
means  by  which  European  powers  will  be  able  to 
raise  money  in  order  to  repay  the  great  loans  which 
they  expect  to  obtain  from  the  United  States.  The 
world  is  to  be  divided  into  zones,  and  each  indust- 
rial power  is  to  exploit  ite  zone  for  raw  materials 
and  commercial  penetration.  Germany's  zone  would 
be  Russia.  As  French  sources  now  point  out,  this 
would  make  Russia  a  German  colony.  In  spite  of 
asseverations  to  the  contrary,  we  are  certain  that  if 
Allied  imperialiste  do  not  themselves  intend  to  ex- 
ploit Russia  direcdy,  they  will  y^  permit  Germany, 
or  any  other  power  ready  to  do  the  woric,  to  make 
the  attempt  to  subject  and  estslave  the  Russian 
people. 
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Letters  from  Soviet  Russia 

By  Max  Barthel 
{Translated  from  the  German  for  Soviet  Russu.) 


Moscow,  November  30. 1920. 

THE  German  bourgeois  papers  were  full  of  re- 
ports of  counter-revolutionary  activity.  In 
Smoloidc  all  the  regiments  were  said  to  have  muti- 
nied, and  uprisings  were  reported  in  Moscow  and 
Petersburg,  whidi  had  been  choked  in  blood.  I 
was  in  Smolensk  at  the  time  and  heard  and  saw 
nothing  of  the  rebellious  regiments.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  last  days  of  October  a  counter-revolutionary 
conspiracy  was  discovered  in  Moscow  and  a  r.inn* 
ber  of  arrests  were  made. 

Soviet  Russia  is  preparing  for  the  Third  Anni- 
versary of  the  Proletarian  Revolution.  Grey  cilien 
are  adorning  themselves  with  red  flags,  and  every 
moming  the  workers  and  soldiers  in  Prtersbu^ 
march  in  long  processions  singing  the  profound 
revolutionary  song.  In  Petersburg  these  days  diere 
was  a  great  exhibition  of  vegetables  and  machines. 
The  workers  of  Petersburg  had  laid  out  great  gar- 
dens during  the  summer,  the  fruits  and  products 
of  whidi  were  now  exhibited  on  Nevsky  Prospdct. 
You  could  see  potatoes  and  cabbages,  tomatoes  and 
beets,  cucumbera,  and  great  yellow  and  red  melons. 
Instructive  placards  indicated  the  productivity  of 
the  hitherto  unused  soil.  The  exhibition  of  ma- 
chinery included  the  products  of  Soviet  machine 
shops.  There  were  plows,  printing  presses,  leathra 
goods,  chmicals,  and  objects  of  wood.  The  primi- 
tive exhibition  rooms  had  been  installed  in  Uie 
great  bazaar  on  Nevsky  Prospekt,  and  adorned  with 
red  cloth  in  the  Soviet  symbols.  After  three  years 
of  civil  war  and  revolution,  Petersburg,  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's vanguard  dty,  establisjies  an  exhibition!  These 
ochibitions,  are  among  other  things,  a  visible  sign 
of  the  economic  rejuvenation  of  the  country.  A 
city  whi<^,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  bour- 
geois press,  is  perishing  of  hunger,  can  surely  not 
afford  to  pile  up  mountains  of  melons,  heads  of 
cabbi^,  and  potatoes  for  purposes  of  exhibition. 

Petovbur^  again  took  the  lead  in  placing  its 
street  cars  at  me  disposal  of  traffic  without  pay- 
meat  of  fares,  llie  cars  are  not  more  full  than  be* 
fore,  in  other  words,  they  are  packed  full  and 
people  hang  on  to  the  running  board  like  grapn 
from  a  vine.  Beginning  with  the  day  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Revolution,  electric  light  will  also 
be  furnished  free.  Gas,  water,  and  house  rent  also 
are  provided  at  no  cost  to  the  worker.  The  "natur- 
alization" of  pay  for  work  (the  transfer  from  pay- 
ment in  money  to  payment  in  kind— natural  pro- 
ducts) is  the  Socialistic  task  of  the  Soviet  power 
and  is  about  to  be  realized. 

The  third  anniversary  of  the  Revolution  was  more 
quiet  and  more  thoughtful  than  before.  The  Rus- 
sians have  been  fighting  for  three  years  and  you 
cannot  keep  yourself  in  a  permanent  state  of  exal- 
tation. The  evening  before  the  anniveiBary  there 
was  a  session  of  the  Petersburg  Soviet  in  Smolny 


Institute  at  whidt  ^oviev,       had  just  returned 

from  Germany,  delivered  a  magnificently  outlined 
speech  on  the  present  situation.  In  the  midst  of 
the  speech  reference  was  made  to  the  dead.  All 
stood  vrith  heads  bared  when  the  funeral  mardi  of 
the  Russian  Revolutionists  was  played.  On  the 
same  evening,  Clara  Zedcin,  who  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  Gwinany,  also  delivered  a  speech.  Townrd 
midnight  a  troop  of  sailors  arrived  in  Smolny.  At 
their  head  was  the  Red  Flag  guarded  by  rifles.  The 
sailors  were  laughing,  and  those  still  in  the  build- 
ing hastmed  to  gather  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
'  night  for  a  meeting.  There  were  meetings  every- 
where that  night,  and  on  the  next  day  wreaths  w>ere 

g laced  on  tbe  graves  of  the  fallen  heroes  of  the 
evolution.  The  Mars  field  was  festively  adorned: 
there  were  many  green  pyramids  of  fir  branches  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  square,  whrare  the  dead  lie, 
a  great  round  tower  of  daric  green. 

Next  evening,  about  10  o'clock  there  was  to  be 
a  dramatic  performance  on  Uritdcy  Square.  A 
whole  city  had  been  built  up  of  arched  bridges  and 
houses  painted  in  impressionistic  colors.  It  was 
raining,  but  the  play  was  nevertheless  given.  Ex- 
pressionism and  cubism — although  they  are  now 
declared  in  the  latest  publications  of  the  Proletkult 
to  be  decadent  ph«iomena  of  diflxnt^ation,  con- 
tinue to  live  a  gorgeous  life  in  many  placards  and 
in  most  of  the  Rosta  posters.  Now  it  u  cool 
and  sharp,  and  these  gay  butterflies  look  pathetic 
in  the  light  of  day.  But  they  were  very  pretty 
when  it  was  still  summer. 

Not  much  has  changed  in  the  theaters  of  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow.  The  old  plays  and  pieces  of 
the  bourgeoisie  are  still  being  performed.  But  the 
audirace  has  changed,  for  the  tiocets  are  distributed 
through  the  trade  onions.  Political  plays  may  be 
seen  in  the  Proletkult  productions,  and  in  summer 
in  the  open  air  theaters.  In  the  Marinsky  Hieater 
(Petersburg) — a  splendid  interior  of  blue  and  sil- 
ver— we  saw  a  ballet  of  French  importetion.  It 
was  a  sentimental  pantomime  of  chivalrous  ro- 
mance. Cupids  and  unrequited  love  were  the  poor 
outline  in  which  graceful  dances  moved.  In  Mos- 
cow there  are  more  political  plays.  Often  these 
are  clownish  performances,  with  the  worker  ever 
victorious  and  the  wicked  bourgeoisie  ever  soundly 
thrashed.  From  these  plays — living  posters — in  the 
most  intoxicating  colors,  yellow,  blue,  red,  and  full 
of  aggressive  energy,  out  of  these  primitive  plays 
of  simple  triumph  the  great  political  drama  will 
one  day  arise. 

Vonoarts  said  of  the  Russian  village  that  the 
children  run  around  naked,  and  the  men  have  no 
shirts,  and  everybody  goes  about  in  rags.  I  saw 
Russian  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Smolensk  and 
Minsk.  The  Russian  village  has  many  provisions, 
few  manufactured  products,  lliere  is  a  lack  of  salt 
and  petroleum.    I  saw  no  one  running  around 
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nalud,  although  it  was  still  sommer.  In  many  vil- 
lages linen  is  woven.  The  peasants  suiFer  from 
lack  of  clothing.  In  the  vicinity  of  Moscow  a  peas- 
ant last  summer  furnished  milk  every  day  for  a 
whole  month  in  exchange  for  a  pair  of  trousers. 
Now,  in  autumn  and  winter,  the  clothing  situation 
is  b^er,  for  all  are  dressed  in  their  ftheepskins: 
men,  wom^,  and  children.  The  same  report  in 
Vorwarts  also  said  Uiat  all  the  village  schools  had 
beoi  closed  for  lade  of  wood  to  bum.  This  is  a 
lie.  There  is  enough  wood  in  the  villages,  at  any 
rate  the  village  schools  around  Smolensk  were  run- 
ning. At  the  noble  estate  of  Preobrashensk  this 
winter  a  big  school  was  opened  in  the  palace  for 
the  children  of  the  vicinity,  and  this  school  was  es- 
pecially adimted  to  the  dmcIs  of  fif^  c^dren  from 
Smoleiuk.  There  were  six  women  teachm  in  this 
palace.  I  also  had  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  village 
in  Ukraine,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  about  the 
same  conditions  of  life.  By  the  way,  great  masses 
of  cloth  are  sent  to  the  provinces  from  Moscow  to 
distribute,  as  well  as  salt,  soap,  petroleum,  scythes, 
and  agricultural  machines  from  the  industrial  ci- 
ties, in  order  to  conquer  die  village  in  a  bloodless 
attadc 

We  saw  a  few  days  ago  in  Moscow  a  troop  of 
thirty  peasant  men  and  women  exhibiting  to  Red 
Army  soldiers  their  primitive  art  :  songs,  dances, 
wedding  games.  Hiese  games,  songs,  and  dances 
are  endless  and  melancholy,  timeless  and  spaceless 
— like  the  great  Russian  plain. 

Moscow  the  Golden,  tlw  barbarous  village  with 
its  gold  cupolas  and  Asiatic  spires,  its  white  squares, 
is  now  covered  with  snow.  The  street  cars  are  not 
available  for  passenger  traffic,  as  they  use  them  to 
transport  wood,  and  the  Communists  going  to  the 
Subbotniki  on  Sundays.  The  electric  light  functions 
very  well.  Even  in  me  suburban  streets  arc  lights 
are  burning  and  in  the  evening  almost  every  room 
can  be  seen  brightly  illuminated.  The  people  in 
Moscow,  as  well  as  in  Petersburg  are  very  well 
dressed  as  compared  with  those  in  the  provinces. 
The  food  condition  is  much  improved.  While  only 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  rations  could  be  given 
out  last  summer,  there  is  now  70  to  80  per  cent, 
in  spite  of  the  poor  crops.  But  the  children  al- 
ways get  100  per  cml. 

n 

Poltava  (no  date) 
We  arrived  at  eight  in  the  evening.  The  railroad 
station  is  again  more  than  iilled  with  soldiers  and 
workers.  Music,  flags,  and  salutations.  Hie  Chair- 
man of  the  Soviet  is  a  Galician,  tall  and  red-headed, 
an  old  Revolutionist.  Manuilsky  says  he  is  one 
of  the  best  workers.  In  the  vicinity  of  Poltava, 
Makhno  is  active.  A  few  days  ago  the  city  was 
alarmed,  for  he  was  only  eight  miles  away.  The 
comrade  already  believed  that  we  had  been  way- 
laid by  Makhno,  as  our  train  was  much  delayed. 
Representatives  of  the  iPoltava  Workers  greeted  us 
in  German.  The  refrain  of  all  speeches  is  always: 
"Comrades,  help  us." 

A  meeting  takes  place  outside  of  the  railroad 
station.  I  ddiver  a  speech  in  Poltava. 


"Comrades,  a  train  arrived  once  before  at  diis 
railroad  station,  and  in  that  train  were  German 
soldiers,  a  captain  commanding  than,  and  diey 
treate(^  you  with  the  gun  stocks  and  hanged  you 
from  a  portable  gallows.  They  covered  themselves 
with  blood.  Blood  can  only  be  expiated  with 
blood.  The  German  workers  are  washing  off  the 
shame  of  the  war  period  with  their  blood.  The 
beat  and  the  bravest  have  fallen  in  this  struggle. 
The  German  proletarians  have  made  unheard  of 
sacrifices,  but  he  who  sacrifices  much  will  gain 
much. 

"Germany's  flag  is  still  black,  red,  and  gold. 
We  shall  extinguish  the  gold  with  our  blood.  We 
shall  fight  until  we  are  able  to  raise  the  flag  that 
you  also  have  raised:  the  flag  of  the  Sovitf  Re- 
public!** 

After  this  meeting  we  drove  through  broad  streets 
into  the  hilly  green  city.  Cossacks  on  wild  horses 
galloped  along  by  our  side.  We  drove  to  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Children.  The  iron  dictatorship  is  filled 
with  the  tenderest  affection  for  the  growing  gen- 
eration. The  Palace  of  the  Children  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  house  with  bright  rooms.  Theae  rooms 
are  decorated  with  cheerful  mural  paintings,  child- 
like and  happy.  Flowers  and  animals,  landscapes 
and  fairy  tales.  We  passed  through  this  whole  house 
accompanied  by  a  laughing  host  of  children.  We 
saw  ueir  workrooms,  Uieir  charming  little  pictures 
and  paper  toys.  We  saw  the  labor  sdiool  and  die 
natural  history  collection,  the  library  and  the  too- 
logical  museum,  the  gymnasium  and  the  great  room 
for  games.  In  this  house  there  are  several  hundred 
children  of  Poltava  workers.  We  heard  Ukrainian 
songs  and  witnessed  delightful  dan<^. 

Then  we  went  to  the  theater.  Manuilsky,  Peo- 
ple's Commissar  for  Agriculture,  introduced  us.  He 
delivered  a  great  speech  on  Serrati,  and  Lefebvre, 
and  Humbert-Dro2,  the  Swiss-French  priest,  who  is 
now  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution.  He  made  his 
inlroductions  as  one  who  has  precious  things  to 
disclose.   One  of  these  precious  things  was  myself. 

Another  meeting  was  held  outside  of  the  theater 
in  die  cool  starli^  night.  In  the  for^round  was 
a  cordon  of  soldiers,  ui&a  a  thick  wall  of  human 
beings,  limited  by  another  cordon,  this  time  of 
Cossacks. 

I  delivered  a  speech  that  night. 

"During  the  war  Germany  was  the  backbone  of 
reaction.  Wherever  the  Germans  marched,  the  ci- 
ties burned  and  the  earth  steamed  with  human 
blood.  Berlin  was  the  great  genial  staff  of  reac- 
tion, where  the  nets  were  spun  for  the  strangling 
of  freedom. 

"The  Ge^raan  workers  are  now  marching,  but 
they,  are  marching  to  conquer  their  freedom.  A 
new  general  staff  has  been  formed,  the  Third  Inter- 
national at  Moscow,  and  this  is  the  general  staff 
under  whose  direction  the  Gena&n  workers  will  suc- 
ceed in  placing  the  bourgeoisie  in  chains,  and  in 
crushing  them.  Then  we  drove  in  the  cool  of  night 
through  the  sleeping  city,  which  reminds  you  much 
of  Toscana.  Dashing  Cossacks  on  unbroken  horses, 
galloped  99  fast  as  your  autos.  The  trot  of  horses, 
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ateaming  nostrila,  cries  of  Cossacks,  sparks,  cool 
wind,  and  unspeakably  beautiful  stars.  A  sweet 
sensation  of  liberty,  Toluptuous  and  melancholy. 
In  dw  railroad  station  the  peasants  and  workers  are 
Iving  on  the  bare  floor,  looking  like  gray  soil 
memselves.  We  depart  and  roll  on  through  the 
night.  In  my  ear  is  still  the  twittering  of  the  little 
children  of  Poltava,  as  well  as  the  heaviness  of 
sleep.  Before  I  fall  asleep  I  think  of  an  inscrip- 
tion that  I  read  in  the  Palace  of  the  Children; 

**Liberty  and  Education  belong  together  like  fire 
and  heat.  One  cannot  be  without  the  other.** 

Of  Poltava  there  still  remains  to  be  said  that  it 
is  a  city  of  140,000  inhabitants,  with  2,000 
members  of  die  Communist  Party  and  300  mem* 
bers  of  the  Communist  Youth.  From  seven  in  the 
morning,  three  thousand  people  waited  (or  us  at  the 
railroiul  station  at  eight  at  nig^t  there  were  still 
two  diousand  standing  there. 

Our  train  passes  throu|^  fields,  with  peasants 


at  work,  plowii^  with  four  or  six  ozm.  The  land, 
the  soil,  fairly  shrieks  for  steam  plows.  At  every 
single  bridge  Red  soldiers  stand  on  guard.  At  tl^ 
way  station  of  Romadan,  which  looks  like  a  jail, 
we  meet  an  armored  train  and  an  intem^ional  regi- 
ment going  to  the  front  On  the  station  build£g 
diere  are  two  pictures,  to  the  left  Shevchenko,  the 
great  Ukrainian  revolutionist  and  poet,  and  to  the 
right  of  him,  Karl  Marx.  The  soldiers  at  the  sta- 
tion are  in  rags  and  almost  all  are  barefoot  All 
have  weapons,  many  of  them  have  revolvers  shining 
uncovoM  in  their  belts. 

Misha  is  the  leader  of  the  Ukrainian  Commun- 
ists. A  splendid  Caucasian  type,  blue  eyes,  high 
brow,  white  of  head  and  beard;  he  has  been  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  for  forty  years.  We 
speak  of  social  poetry  and  he  says  that  they  have 
four  or  five  workingnun-poets  in  die  Caucasus  and 
diat — as  is  the  case  in  Gramany — die  yom^  intel- 
lectuals sympathize  with  Communism. 


Menshevism  and  Counter-Revolution 

By  N.  Lenin 

[The  following  speech  was  delivered  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Eighth  AU-^tssian  Congress  o} 
Soviets  in  Moscow  last  December.  It  points  out  how  grave  is  the  responsibility  inearr^  by  those 
who  aid  the  counter-revolution  by  opposing  the  Soviet  Government.] 

T  HAVE  been  reproached  for  having  recently 
advanced  a  new  theory  of  a  new  period  of 
wars  to  come.  I  have  no  need  to  cite  history  in 
order  to  show  on  what  I  have  based  my  assertions. 
We  have  just  finished  Wrangel,  but  Wraiwers 
troops  still  exist  somewhere  not  far  away  ^m 
the  Dorders  of  our  Republic,  and  are  awaiting 
something.  Whoever  forgets  die  danger  which  will 
constantly  threaten  us  as  long  as  world  imperialism 
exists,  who  foi^^  that,  forgets  our  Labor  Republic. 
To  tell  us  that  we  are  carryii^  on  secret  diplomacy, 
to  tell  us  that  we  must  not  wage  any  war  imless  we 
are  compelled  to  in  self-defence,  when  the  sword 
is  still  raised  above  our  heads,  when,  notwith- 
standing the  hundreds  of  oar  proposals  and  our 
liberal  concessions,  not  one  of  the  great  powers 
has  concluded  peace  with  us,  to  say  this  means 
to  retpeat  the  old  phrases  of  petty  bouigeois  paci- 
fism which  have  long  ago  lost  their  sense.  If,  in 
the  face  of  our  active  hostile  enemies,  we  acc^ted 
the  propositions  made  to  us,  and  gave  assurance 
that  we  should  never  resort  to  cwtain  actions,  which 
might  be  construed  as  offensive  from  the  ndlitary- 
strategical  point  of  view,  then  we  should  be  not 
only  fools  but  criminals  as  well.  What  are  these 
pacifist  phrases  and  resolutions  leading  us  to?  The 
consequence  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  that  ihey 
want  to  bind  die  Soviet  Government  hand  and  foot 
although  it  is  surrounded  by  enonies,  and  give  us 
up  to  die  mercy  of  the  imperialist  robbers. 

When  the  unity  of  the  proletariat  is  mentioned 
and  it  is  said  that  we  are  breaking  up  this  unity, 
it  is  difficult  to  listen  without  a  smile.  We  ^eard 
here  of  die  unity  of  the  proletariat;  but  we  have 


now  learned  from  experience,  that  the  unity  of 
the  proletariat  in  the  period  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  extreme  revo- 
lutionary party  of  Marxism,  only  by  a  merdlcas 
struggle  against  all  other  parties.  (Stonay  «!► 
plause.) 

They  talk  to  us  about  arming  the  whole  people, 
they  repeat  this  old  slogan  of  the  bourgeois  de> 
mocracy  at  a  time  when  among  the  people  d» 
most  decisive  struggle  of  the  classes  is  b^ng  waged. 

I  had  die  pleasure  yesterday  to  be  present  at  a 
unall  private  meeting  of  non-partisan  peasant  ddfr 
gates  of  our  Congress,  and  I  lesonea  very  much 
from  dieir  discussions  about  die  most  acute  prob- 
lems of  village  life,  about  the  problems  of  food, 
ruin,  and  need,  whidi  you  all  know.  And  the  most 
manifest  thing  in  these  debates  was  the  fact  that 
they  showed  plainly  the  great  difference  and  the 
struggle  which  is  carried  on  between  the  poor  and 
really  toiling  peasants,  and  the  rich  ones  and  idlers. 
Ihe  greatest  significance  of  our  Revolution  Ubs  in 
the  fact  that  we  have  succeeded  in  introducing  not 
only  theoretically,  but  in  practice,  this  fundamental 
problem  of  the  social  revolution  to  the  lowest  lay- 
ers of  the  peasantry,  to  the  politically  most  ba«- 
ward  mass  of  the  non-partisan  peasantry.  At  pres- 
oit,  in  all  villages  of  great  Soviet  Russia,  our  poli- 
tical and  economic  measures  are  bung  disaused 
at  loigtfa,  and  the  peasantry  sees  for  itself  in  wfaoee 
interests  these  measures  are  being  passed.  In  the 
most  remote  comers,  the  question  of  the  toiling 
peasant  and  the  rich  one  is  discussed  and  made 
plain.  Sometimes  the  discussions  are  too  hot  and 
passionate,  but  at  any  rate,  die  peawms  come  to 
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muknUnd  that  it  is  necessary  to  assist  the  toiling 
peasant  and  oppose  the  assaults  of  the  rich. 

Hie  class  struggle  has  Iwcome  a  reality  in  the 
village  among  the  great  mass  of  the  peasants,  and 
we  have  done  and  are  doing  everything  to  insure 
that  this  etniggle  is  carried  on  consdously.  And 
if  aftor  all  this,  the  leaders  of  some  special  "Inter- 
national" come  to  us  and  talk  about  arming  the 
people,  we  feel  as  though  we  were  being  turned 
mto  pupils  of  the  preparatory  classes  in  the  ques- 
tioBS  of  Marxism  and  Socialism.  To  forget  aI>out 
the  class  struggle,  which  is  carried  on  all  over  the 
world,  means  to  help  involuntarily  the  imperialists 
of  all  the  world  s^ainst  the  struggling  proletariat. 
The  slogan  of  our  enemies  is  the  arming  of  the 
**people";  but  we  stand  (m  the  basis  of  class  arm- 
ing. By  this  we  conquered,  and  shall  conquer  in 
the  future,   ((^eat  applause.) 

The  representatives  of  the  Moisheviks  and  of  the 
Social-Revolutionaries  have  said  to  us  here  that  we 
should  not  have  adopted  such  a  decision  as  that  of 
concessions  without  a  special  people's  council ;  and 
they  have  asked  us  why  in  our  economic  policy  we 
do  not  introduce  the  principle  of  labor  equality 
(in  tHe  resolution  of  the  Social  Revolutionaries  it 
was  called  ''Labor  Government"  {trudovkutie)  and 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Mensheviks,  it  was  some- 
what changed  to  "equality  of  the  toiling  of  the 
city  and  village").  But  all  these  phrases  about 
labor  govmunent  and  equality  of  labor  amoimt  to 
an  agitation  for  the  independence  of  the  trade 
unions  from  the  proletarian  class  government.  To- 
g^her  with  the  Social  Revolutionaries  and  Mm- 
sheviks,  the  whole  Western  European  bourgeois 
press  is  troubling  itself  about  this  "indq>endence'*. 

What  Martov  M)peared  at  the  Congress  of  die 
Indqtendoits  at  mile  and  had  an  opportnnity  to 
talk  without  bring  constrained  by  the  disagreeable 
dictatorship  of  the  Bolsheviks,  what  was  the  re- 
sult? The  result  was,  that  a  few  days  later,  the 
speech  of  Martov  appeared  as  a  fine  dish  on  the 
columns  of  the  most  reactionary  and  imperialirtie 
press  of  England.  This  press  was  thankful  to 
Citiaen  Martov  for  discloeiE^  the  "designs  of  the 
BoIidienkB**.  When  such  speeches  are  d^irered  in 
an  atmosphere  of  the  stru^le  of  world  imperialism 
against  us,  what  else  are  they  but  a  part  of  the 
politics  of  the  Entente?  Of  course,  one  might 
say  that  this  idea  of  toil  government,  etc,  is  simply 
petty  bourgeois  nonsense.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  <mly  a  part  of  the  politics  of  the  Entente.  To- 
morrow, if  were  is  an  agent  of  die  &itente  present 
here,  your  speech.  Citizen  Dan,  will  be  duivered 
into  all  capitalist  countries  and  it  will  be  printed 
in  millions  of  copies  and  used  to  decdve  part  o£ 
die  class-unconscious  European  workers. 

According  to  Citizen  Dan,  I  have  defended  only 
the  principle  of  compulsion  in  the  question  of  labor 
discipline.  Hw  Fq»re8entative  of  the  Social  Revo- 
lutionaries was  more  accurate,  and  said  that  I 
defend  compulsion  on  the  basis  of  persuasion.  The 
best  answer  to  this  is  our  whole  policy.  We  do 
not  maintain  that  we  are  carrying  on  the  thing 
w^KHit  nuddng  any  blunders.  Bnt,  please^  tell  us 
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what  the  blunders  are;  show  us  how  dse  the  diing 

could  be  done.  We  have  not  heard  here  about 
any  other  way.  Neither  the  Mensheviks  nor  the 
Social  Revolutionaries  say:  "Here  we  have  to 
deal  with  need,  with  the  poverty  of  the  workers 
and  peasants,  and  this  is  the  way  out  of  this  pov- 
erty.** No,  thev  do  not  say  that  Ihey  only  say 
that  what  we  do  is  compulsitm  based  on  persua- 
sion. Yes,  we  can  not  deny  that.  But  we  ask  you, 
Citizen  Dan,  do  you  uphold  this  or  not?  Here 
is  the  essence.  Answer  to  the  point — yes  or  no. 
Neither  yes,  nor  no.  You  see,  they  just  want  to 
chat  about  labor  govemmoit  and  our  infringement 
of  die  libOTty  of  the  peasants.  But  who  are  the 
peasants?  Why,  our  Sovi^  Constitution  says,  that 
peasants  are  toUers,  men  of  labor;  this  Idnd  of 
peasant  we  reject  and  we  consider  him  a  brother 
of  the  workers  with  all  their  rights.  Without  that 
peasantry,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  a 
single  step  in  our  Sovi^  policy.  There  is  a  fra- 
ternal treaty  between  the  toiling  pMsantry  and  the 
workers,  confirmed  in  our  Sovirt  Constitution.  But 
there  is  another  element  of  die  peasantry,  that  ele- 
ment which  crettes  the  speculative  markrts.  I  hope 
that  any  gathering,  even  of  non-partisans,  will  com- 
prdiend  diis  thoroughly.  Do  die  peasants  who  are 
engaged  in  speculation,  represent  the  toilers:  this 
is  the  essence  of  the  economic  problem  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  peasanta,  petty  householders,  and  workm 
— are  distinct  classes,  and  we  shall  eliminate  the 
difference  between  them  when  we  destroy  the  bases 
of  petty  householdings  and  create  the  new  bases 
of  the  gigantic  machine  economy,  as  X  have  pointed 
out  in  my  report.  This  is  an  economic  necessity, 
and  the  Mensheviks  and  Social  Revolutionaries, 
who  have  spoken  here,  are  only  babblii^  about 
some  labor  ecniality  of  workers  and  peasants.  These 
are  only  words  which  have  no  justification  in  eco> 
nomy  and  which  are  denied  by  sdraitific  Marxism. 
Take  our  revolutions  in  Siberia  and  in  Georgia, 
td»  the  experience  of  the  international  revolution, 
and  you  wnl  see  for  yourself  that  the  fine  talk  of 
labor  equality  is  mere  deception. 

Dan  naa  said  here  that  there  is  an  order  in  the 
office  of  die  All-Russian  Extraordinary  Commlssifm 
to  the  effect  that  the  October  amnesty  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  Mensheviks.  Dan  has  merely  tried 
to  play  a  game.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Presidium  or  the  Operative  Section  of  the  AIl-Rus- 
sian  Extraordinary  Commission,  or  any  otlm  would 
be  giving  directions  and  making  thor  own  ocplana- 
tions  of  a  decree  of  die  Central  Executive  Cmnmit- 
tee,  and  would  construe  it  to  mean  that  amnesty  is 
not  to  be  applied  with  regard  to  the  Mensheriks. 
What  conclusion  was  intended  by  Dan?  It  is  quite 
clear:  the  Elxtraordinary  Commission  gives  orders 
and  governs  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee.  But  we  who  are  in  the  government, 
can  we  believe  it?  The  70  to  80  per  cent  of  Com- 
munists who  are  sitting  here  know  perfecdy  well 
that  at  the  head  of  the  Extraordinary  Commission 
is  Comrade  Dzerzhinsky,  a  member  of  the  Coitral 
Executive  Committee  and  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  our  party,  and  that  there  axe  six  members  of 
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the  Central  Committee  of  our  party  in  Uie  Presi- 
dium of  the  Central  Executive  Committee.  Of 
course,  nobody  could  think  that  under  such  con* 
ditions  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  Presidium 
of  the  Extraordinary  Commission  or  of  the  Opera- 
tive Section  giving  any  rules  or  governing  the  Pre- 
sidium of  the  Cmtral  Executive  Committee.  It 
would  make  anybody  laugh  to  hear  such  an  asser- 
tion as  that  made  by  Dan,  and,  of  course,  there  is 
nothing  interesting  in  it.  But  I  hope  you  will  get 
hold,  a  few  days  from  now,  of  some  bourgeois 
newspaper  of  Western  Europe  or  America  with  a 
circulation  of  half  a  million  or  a  million,  and  you 
will  see  printed  there  in  heavy  type,  that  Citizen 
Dan  has  disclosed  that  the  Extraonlinary  Comnus- 
sion  gives  orders  to  and  governs  the  Presidium  of 
the  Central  Executive  Conunittee.  (Long  and 
stormy  applause.) 

After  Lenin*s  speech.  Comrade  Boguslavsky  pro- 
posed in  the  name  of  the  Conunonist  Party  the 
resolution  introduced  by  Uie  Communist  fraction 
of  the  Congress,  and  Comrade  Kalinin  put  to  a  vote 
both  resolutions,  that  of  Comrade  Boguslavsky  and 
the  one  proposed  by  the  Mensheviks.  There  was 
not  a  single  vote  for  the  resolution  of  Dan.  The 
resolution  proposed  by  Bf^uslavsky  was  adopted 
by      Congress  uanimously. 

The  Resolution  on  Lenin's  Report 

"Having  heard  and  discussed  the  report  of  the 
Workers*  and  Peasants*  Government,  the  Eighth  All- 
Russian  Congress  of  the  Soviets  indorses  compl^ly 
the  activity  of  its  government*' 


Unfriendly  Georgia 

{A  apedal  interview  by  the  correspondent  of 
the  ''Manchester  Guardian"  with  Litvinov.) 

Reval,  January  15. 

I  have  interviewed  Mr.  Litvinov  on  the  subject  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Litvinov  explicitly  denies  the  ru* 
mored  break  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Geor- 
gia and  Russia.  **It  has  frequoitly  happened,**  he 
said,  "that  direct  communication  baween  Tiflis 
and  Russia  has  been  broken,  and  consequently  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  represen- 
tative in  Georgia.  He  has  merely  gone  to  Baku  for 
the  purpose  of  convenient  communication  with  the 
Russian  Government.  He  is  still  at  Baku,  and  will 
return  to  Tiflis  when  the  present  conflict  is  happily 
setUed.** 

**Then  there  is  conflict?"  I  said. 

Mr.  Litvinov  replied:  "Certainly.  The  attitude 
of  Georgia  is  extremely  unfriendly,  and  she  has  not 
kept  the  agreement  made  with  us.  Thus,  after 
WrangePs  collapse,  Georgia  agreed  to  hand  over 
the  Russian  ships  at  Batum,  instead  of  which  one 
ship  after  another  mystwiously  disappears.  I  have 
just  heard  that  the  large  ship  Prinzip  has  gone 
to  Constantinople. 

**71ie  Georgians  are  fermenting  trouble  among 
the  mountain  tribes  of  Daghestan.  Georgia  has  oc- 
cupied the  neutral  zone  on  the  Arm^an  frontier, 
loe  Geo^iana  refuse  transit  of  our  good%  naphtha, 
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etc.,  to  Soviet  Armenia.  Thnr  are  continually  ai^ 
resting  our  representatives  and  releasing  them  after 
our  protest,  but  the  arrests  continue.  By  the  terms 
of  our  agreement  with  Georgia  the  Communist 
^arty  in  Georgia  is  legalized  and  should  enjoy  the 
same  rights  as  the  other  political  parties.  This 
agreement  has  not  been  kiapt,  and  thousands  of 
workmen  have  been  sent  to  jail  on  the  sospicion 
of  being  in  sympathy  with  Communism.  Either 
Georgian  policy  towards  us  is  a  deliber^e  policy 
of  pinpricks  or  the  Georgian  police  are  not  imda 
proper  control  of  the  Georgian  GovmmienL" 

"Von  do  not  think  these  grievances  will  lead  to 
war?" 

Litvinov  rq>lied:  **That  depends  on  the  Geor- 
gians. We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  war,  nor  would 
a  revolution  in  Georgia  mean  any  material  gain  for 
us.  Even  from  the  point  of  view  of  propaganda  we 
prefer  to  have  democratic  republics  on  our  borders, 
confident  that  in  time  the  comparison  between  the 
two  forms  of  govemment  will  be  to  our  advantage. 
We  are  internted  in  preserving  the  in^ral  inde- 
pendence of  Georgia,  though  in  case  of  aggression 
on  her  part  we  would  give  unreserved  support  to 
Baku  and  Azerbaijan. 

"It  is  unfortunate  for  everybody  that  Georgia 
pursues  such  a  shortsighted  fordgn  policy  based 
on  fear.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  is 
negotiating  with  represoitatives  of  the  Angora  Gov- 
emment for  a  partition  of  Soviet  Armenia.  Here 
her  policy  is  probably  dictated  by  fear  of  Turkey. 
We,  of  course,  do  not  think  that  such  n^otiations 
will  have  any  result,  because  we  are  confident 
that  die  Angora  Govmmient  would  not  accept  pro- 
posals tending  to  destroy  the  excelleitt  rela- 
tions existmg  between  the  Turks  and  ourselves. 
Again,  fear  of  Russia  leads  to  die  foolish  Georgian 
belief  that  it  is  to  her  advantage  that  war  in  Russia, 
no  matter  what  kind,  should  continue.  She  knows 
that  a  White  victory  would  be  h^  own  death-knell, 
but  thinks  that  continued  war,  by  weakening  Russia, 
sttengthens  her  own  position. 

"Again,  her  own  economic  condition  is  so  bad 
that  perhaps  the  Georgian  Government  looks  to  a 
permanent  war  scare  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  na- 
tion together,  and,  by  holding  up  the  bogy  of  Rus- 
sia as  an  enemy,  enables  itself  to  discredit  the  Geor- 
gian Communisto  by  calling  them  Hraitors*.  We, 
however,  have  no  aggressive  designs.  We  ask  for 
the  delivery  of  Russian  ships  according  to  the  agree- 
ment, diplomatic  immunity  for  members  of  our  mis- 
sion, and  the  stoppage  of  intrigues  with  Daj^wstan 
mutineers.  If,  having  good  relations  with  Georgia, 
we  can  use  Batum  as  a  transit  port  in  the  same 
way  that  we  use  R«val,  we  want  nothing  more.** 

Manthester  Guardian. 


YOUR  FRIENDS  "WANT  THE)  TRUTH 
about  Roasia.   Send  lu  the  names  and  addrssMS  of 
those  lAo  would  appieciate  samite  oodIm. 

Maka  sobMription  ninktances  payal^  to  Kennadi 
Dorant,  Publiiher. 
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Treaty  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  Soviet  Ukraine 

[The  dose  rdation  existing  betwan  the  iwo 
great  Soviet  Republics  is  strenfihened  by  the  foU 
lomng  new  treaty  between  them,"] 

The  GoverzuDcnt  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic 
OB  the  erne  hand,  and  die  GoTeminent  of  die 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic  <m  the  other  hand,  on  tlie 
basis  of  the  right  of  self-determination  of  nations, 
proclaimed  by  the  great  proletarian  revolution,  hav- 
ing recf^ized  their  respective  sovereignty,  in  view 
of  the  necessity  of  uniting  their  forces  for  defence 
and  mutual  protection,  and  also  in  the  interest  of 
economic  reocmstruction,  have  determined  to  con- 
clude a  true  treaty  and  have  for  this  purpose  ap- 
pointed as  their  plenipotraitiaries  the  following:  as 
representatives  of  the  Russian  Soviet  R^ublic,  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars, 
Vladimir  Ilyich  Ulianov,  and  People^s  Commissar 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Georgyi  Vassilyevich  Chiclwr- 
in;  as  representative  of  die  Ukrainian  Soviet  Re- 

fid>lic,  the  Piresident  of  the  Ukrainian  Council  of 
eople*s  Commissars,  and  People's  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Christian  Georgevich  Rakovsky. 
Hiese  plenipotentiary  r«>re8entatives  have  recipro- 
cally inspect  one  anouier's  credentials,  and  find- 
ins  them  completely  satisfactory,  have  come  to  the 
following  agreement: 

1.  'Tab  Russian  Socialist  Federative  Soviet  Re- 
public, and  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  R^ublic,  con- 
clude with  each  other  a  military  and  economic 
treaty; 

2.  Bodi  powers  consider  it  necessary  to  announce 
that  all  obligations  they  may  in  die  future  incur 
toward  other  states  ma^  be  conditioned  only  by 
die  common  interests  of  the  wo^rs  and  peasants 
who  have  concluded  a  true  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween  die  two  republics,  and  that  die  fact  of  ito 
formerly  having  belonged  to  the  former  Russian 
Empire,  does  not  involve  any  obligation  for  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic  toward  any  other  state; 

3.  To  facilitate  Uie  execution  of  the  desiderata 
indicated  in  Par.  1,  the  two  governments  declare 
that  the  following  Commissariats  are  hereby 
united:  (a)  Army  and  Navy,  (b)  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  National  Elconomy,  (c)  Foreign  Trade,  (d) 
Finance,  (e)  Labor,  (f)  Communications,  (g)  Post 
and  Telegraph; 

4.  The  united  People's  Qommissariats  of  the 
two  rq>ublics  become  members  of  the  Council  of 
People  B  Commissars  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Repub- 
lic and  have  their  plenipotentiary  representatives 
in  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  of  die 
Ukrainian  Soviet  R^ublic,  which  is  appointed 
and  controlled  by  the  Ukrainian  Central  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Soviet  Congress; 

5.  The  rq^lation  and  the  form  of  internal  ad- 
nmuatraticm  shall  be  determined  by  individual 
agreonenis  betmen  the  two  governments; 

6.  The  conduct  and  control  of  the  combined 
Commissariats  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  an  All- 
Rmiian  Soviet  Congress  of  del^ates  of  workers. 
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peasants,  and  Red  Army  soldiers,  but  also  of  die 

All-Russian  Coitral  Executive  Committee,  to  which 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic  shall  send  its  repre- 
sentatives, on  the  basis  of  the  decisions  of  die  All- 
Russian  Soviet  Congress. 

7.  This  treaty  is  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
corresponding  sufn^me  legislative  bodies  of  the 
two  republics.  The  original  is  drawn  up  and 
signed  in  two  copies,  in  the  Russian  and  Ukrainian 
languages,  at  Moscow,  Dec^ber  28,  1920. 


UNITY  OF  RUSSIAN  COMMUNISTS 
In  a  leading  article  appearing  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  Pravda,  it  is  stated  that  the  Eighth  Oon- 
gress  has  had  a  greatw  importance  for  Soviet  Rus- 
sia than  any  of  the  preceding  congresses.  We  quote 
from  the  article  the  following  paragraph: 

''This  Congress  met  at  a  crisis  in  our  Revolution, 
when  we  had  terminated  our  armed  stru^le  against 
our  external  and  internal  enemies,  and  we  were 
pr^aring  ouradves  to  take  up  the  woric  of  recon- 
structing our  economic  life.  Therefore  diis  Con- 
gress devoted  but  slight  attention  to  questions  of 
foreign  policy  or  to  military  affairs,  in  other  words, 
to  the  subjects  on  which  the  Sovi^  power  had 
hitherto  concentrated  die  greater  part  of  its  atten- 
tion. The  Congress  devoted  all  its  forces  and  all 
its  attention  to  immediately  remedying  economic 
evils,  and  die  construction  of  a  tedmical  basis  on 
which  the  Communist  social  structure  m^ht  truly 
be  erected." 

After  pointing  out  the  concrete  measures  that 
had  been  taken  in  the  matter  of  this  economic  work, 
Pravda  continues:  *The  enemies  of  the  Soviet 
powK  have  declared  that  the  latter  is  strong  and 
united  only  so  Itmg  as  it  must  struggle  against  its 
enemies  arms  in  hand.  They  have  predicted  that 
the  end  of  diis  struggle  would  necessarily  bring 
about  a  division  and  disunion  within  the  ranks  of 
die  Communist  Party  and  deprive  it  of  the  support 
of  the  great  non-partisan  masses.  The  Congress 
proved  die  contrary  to  be  the  case.  Never  have  we 
been  so  united  as  at  the  present  hour.  Formerly 
there  was  always  an  opposition  at  the  congresses 
against  the  predominant  tendency.  At  the  Eighdi 
Congress  there  was  no  such  opposition.  The  elec- 
tions went  off  with  uncommon  unanimity  and  what 
is  more,  never  before  did  the  non-partisan  working 
masses  support  the  Communists  as  they  do  now." 


OFFICIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
Russian  Swiet  Government 

darins  the  month*  of  Jnly  to  December,  1920,  were  aent 
to  England,  Hnnnnr,  Atutris,  Poland,  France,  Rumania, 
lulr.  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Torkcr,  and  Peraia. 

They  are  printed  to  Voliune  III  of  Sovir  Rumu, 
which  GOntaiaa  652  pMcs  of  text  and  illurtratiooi,  io- 
clodins  maar  maps.    Ooth  bound.    Price  $5.00  poitpwd. 
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Russia  and  Great  Britain 


By  G.  Stekzx>v 

[The  following  editorial  appearing  in  "Izvestia*\  Moscow^  on  December  30,  1920,  from  the  pen 
of  the  editor  of  the  official  organt  is  of  interest  as  a  refleaion  of  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment totvard  the  neg^ationt  with  Great  Britain,  of  wAicft  the  two  documents  following  it  are  also 
an  expression.} 


UROM  the  very  first  day  of  the  November  Revo- 
lution  the  Soviet  Government  never  stopped 
proposing  peace  to  England.  In  the  course  of 
three  years  the  English  Government  either  did  not 
pay  any  attention  at  all  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  or  by  every  means  postponed 
its  answer,  at  the  same  time  continuing  its  hostile 
operations  against  Soviet  Russia.  After  a  long 
series  of  procrastinations  and  postponements,  there 
was  some  hope,  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  that 
the  question  concerning  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment betweoi  these  two  nations  was  finally  to  be- 
come a  matter  of  actuality.  In  its  note  of  July  7 
&e  Soviet  Government  declared  its  readiness  to 
accept  the  principles  put  forward  by  the  British 
Government  on  June  30  as  a  basis  for  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  countries.  Moreover,  our 
Govermnent,  at  that  time  as  well  as  later,  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  it  considered  the  plan  suggested 
by  the  British  Government  as  a  kind  of  an  armis- 
tice between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  which  oi^t 
to  prepare  for  the  conclusion  of  a  final  peace.  Tne 
terms  of  the  latter  were  to  be  the  subject  of  spe' 
cial  n^otiations  between  both  governments.  Be- 
sides, the  Russian  Government  had  always  taken  the 
stand  that  n^otiations  concerning  the  commercial 
agreement  should  be  accompanied  by  n^otiations 
of  «  political  character,  or  diat  the  n^otiations 
concerning  a  political  agreement  should  b^in  im- 
mediately after  the  condusion  of  the  commercial 
agreement. 

For  almost  half  a  year  the  British  Government 
has  in  every  way  been  protracting  negotiations,  and 
now  at  last  it  has  submitted  to  us  a  draft  of  a 
commercial  agreement  which  is  hardly  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  considered  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment as  being  in  the  interest  of  both  parties. 
First  of  all,  most  striking  in  this  project  is  the  ab- 
•ence  of  the  basic  characteristic  of  similar  interna- 
tional agreements,  namely,  reciprocity.  The  £ng- 
lidi  draft  imposes  upon  the  Soviet  Govranment  a 
great  number  of  one-sided  obligations,  and  even 
in  those  points  in  which  die  draft  ^ves  the  obliga- 
tion a  reciprocal  character,  it  consistently  em- 
phasizes the  special  and  double  contract  obligation 
and  responsibility  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
contrast  to  the  British.  Moreover,  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  foregoing  negotia- 
tions, the  English  draft  bears  a  kind  of  final  char- 
acter and  remains  silent  as  to  the  peace  conference 
which,  according  to  the  Russian  proposals,  was  to 
follow  the  trade  agreement  and  settle  all  questions 
at  issue  between  the  two  governments.  We  get  the 
impression  that  the  English  Government  does  not 
want  this  peace  conferenGe,  but  that  it  has  not  de- 
cided to  say  BO  o|miIy. 


As  if  it  foresaw  that  all  its  foregoing  policy  to- 
wards Soviet  Russia  would  place  it  in  an  unenviable 
position  in  a  peace  conference,  it  decided  to  elude 
this  difficult  question  by  converting  the  trade  agree- 
ment into  a  political  one,  and  at  Uie  same  time  giv- 
ing U  an  entirely  one-sided  character.  For,  indeed, 
does  this  document  ccnstifote  at  all  a  purely  com- 
mercial agreement?  It  is  sufficient  to  glance  only 
at  its  preainble  to  come  immediately  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  have  before  us  a  draft  of  a  political 
agreement  which  moreover  is  drawn  up  in  an  ex- 
tremely one-sided  spirit.  Taking  upon  itself  hardly 
any  obligations,  and  rather  unequivocally  empha- 
sizing its  refusal  l^ally  lo  recognize  its  contract- 
ing party  on  whom,  hovrever,  a  great  number  of 
very  serious  obligations  are  imposed,  the  British 
Government  has  so  much  been  carried  away  by  its 
role  of  the  party  that  dictates  the  agreement,  that 
among  its  demands  upon  the  other  party  it  includes 
also  the  obligation  to  refrain  from  any  hostile 
activities  against  British  interests,  not  only  in  Asia 
Minor,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  India,  which  Eng- 
land considers  her  colonies  and  possessions,  but 
even  in  the  Caucasus,  an  important  part  of  which 
belongs  to  Russia  and  as  far  as  we  know  no  part 
of  which  belongs  to  England.  This  is,  of  course, 
only  a  detail  and  die  British  Government  seems  to 
be  inclined  not  to  anticipate  emits,  and  for  the 
time  being  does  not  include  the  Caucasus  in  the 
number  of  its  colonies,  but  this  detail  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Englidi  draft. 

Every  clause  of  this  draft  contains  some  reserva- 
tion, and  the  meaning  of  all  these  reservations  tends 
to  the  one  purpose  of  giving  the  English  Govern- 
ment a  free  hand  should  it  in  the  future  intrad  to 
proceed  against  Russian  citizens  and  die  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Whether  it  is  a  question  of  the  kind  of 
goods  the  importation  or  exportation  of  which  is 
permitted,  or  whether  it  is  a  question  of  merchant 
ships,  their  captains  and  crews,  of  future  represen- 
tatives of  die  contracting  govemmoits  and  of  tbrir 
rights,  or  of  die  citizms  of  both  countries  to  whom 
it  will  be  permitted  to  settle  down  in  the  countries 
of  the  contracting  parties, — immediately  after  the 
general  statement  there  inevitably  follows  some  re- 
servation, the  aim  of  which  is  explained  by  the  en* 
tire  contents  of  the  document  in  question  .md  its 
general  character  of  extreme  onesidedness. 

Only  a  victorious  country  oonld  impose  such 
(me-sided  obligatitms  on  a  conquered  country.  But 
Soviet  Russia  does  not  at  all  consider  herself  a 
conquered  country,  and  much  as  she  desires  a 
speedy  conclusion  of  peace,  she  feels  no  inclina- 
tion at  all  to  accept  humbly  the  ultimatums  that  are 
dictated  to  her.  For  three  years  England  has  been 
fi^tin^  Soviet  Russia,  for  Utree  years  she  l}a»  bcoi 
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aniing  oar  «ii«mics,  killing  oar  citiaant  in  dM 
Nordi,  in  the  East,  and  in  the  South,  and  neverthe- 
lesB  die  has  not  heen  victorious  in  this  conflict 
On  the  contrary,  since  all  her  agents  have  been 
crushed,  since  her  undertakings  against  the  Soviet 
Republic  have  been  failures,  and  since  the  Soviet 
Govnnment  after  a  three-years*  war  havii^  recov- 
eied  alnuMt  all  Russian  territory,  has  concluded 
peace  widi  almost  all  of  her  former  enemies  and 
u  now  much  stronger  than  the  ever  was — ^it  should 
be  admitted  that  thp  beaten  party  was  the  ^iglish 
Government  From  this  fact  Soviet  Russia  by  no 
means  draws  the  conclusion  that  she  is  entitled  to 
inq»ose  upon  anyone  one-sided  obligations  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  specific  interests,  but  at  die 
aame  time  die  is  unflinchinglv  determined  to  reject 
any  attempts  to  impose  upon  ner  a  foreign  will  mat 
is  contrary  to  her  interests. 

Humanity  needs  peace.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
Soviet  Russia  in  orcfer  to  enable  her  to  b^^  peace* 
ful  reconstruction.  To  obtain  this  peace  &e  Soviet 
Govmunent  repeatedly  has  shown  its  readiness  to 
make  cmoeasicnia.  But  at  the  same  time  it  tdwaya 
emphaaiaed  that  its  yielding  haa  certain  limits  and 
that  it  will  never  permit  anybody  to  treat  Russia 
as  a  conquered  oonntry. 


The  Recall  of  Krassin 

(A  StaUmaU  by  the  Commissariat  of  Foreiai 
Affairs) 

A  certain  time  ago  there  was  published  the  note 
of  Lord  Curzon  of  June  30,  in  whidt  thnre  were 
indicatad  those  four  principles  on  whose  acceptanoe, 
aa  a  bans  for  an  agreemmt,  dw  English  Govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  enter  into  commercial  rela- 
tions with  Russia. 

One  of  these  principles  was  the  reciprocal  obli- 
gation to  abstain  from  hostile  activity  and  direct 
or  indirect  official  propaganda  against  the  political 
and  social  structure  of  £e  other  party.  literally: 
*Wore  particularly,  die  Soviet  Government  will 
abatain  from  any  attempt  to  cooperate  with  the 
peoples  of  Asia  by  military  actions  and  propaganda 
in  any  form  of  hostile  activity  againat  Britiui  in- 
terests and  the  Britidi  Empire." 

The  second  prini^le  is  the  repatriation  of  the 
prisoners  of  war.  Toe  third  principle  is  the  rect^- 
nition  of  die  obligation  to  pay  compensations  to 
private  individuals  who  are  citizens  of  the  other 
country  for  commodities  and  personal  services  ren- 
dered, for  which  they  have  not  been  paid.  The 
nltimate  setdement  of  the  question  concerning  the 
ddrts  was  to  take  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace 
ncKotiationa,  but  die  above  declaration  of  principle 
hsM  to  be  made  immediately. 

The  fourth  principle  is  the  acceptance  of  condi- 
tions for  the  conducting  of  business.  The  British 
Government,  immediately  after  the  acceptance  of 
these  principlea,  was  to  conuder  these  questions 
with  the  renreaentatives  and  experts  designated  by 
die  Soviet  Govenunent 

In  die  note  of  the  Commiasariat  of  Foreign  Af- 
fafaf  of  July  7  it  wa»  declared  that  the  Russian 
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Government  aooepted  the  principles  oi  the  Eaglidt 
note  of  June  30^  aa  a  basis  ot  an  agrerairat  be- 
tween Roasia  and  Eiwland,  which  has  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  n^otiationa  between  thnn,  to  begin  with- 
out any  delay. 

Of  the  above  mentioned  principlea  there  has 
been  a^ed  m  the  mean  time  the  question  of  the 
repatriation  of  the  piiaonors,  and  the  details  of  the 
commercial  agreement  propn  have  beea  elaborated 
and  are  still  being  elaborated  in  the  n^tiations 
between  Comrade  Krassin  and  the  English  Govern- 
ment Hie  settlement  of  the  debt  question  shall 
take  place  at  die  future  peace  conference.  As  for 
the  political  n^oUations  concerning  the  reciprocal 
cesaation  of  hostile  activities  and  propaganda — 
they  have  not  taken  plaoe^  hut  not  througn  die  fault 
of  the  Russian  Government 

The  English  Govomnent,  which  not  long  ago 
was  standing  by  the  principles  of  the  July  agree- 
ment, has  now  radically  altered  its  position.  In 
its  draft  trade  agreement  there  are  no  longer  any 
indications  as  to  the  impending-  political  negotia- 
tions, and  the  passage  concerning  die  reciprocal 
cessation  of  hostile  activities  and  propaganoa  has 
the  character  of  a  final  decision,  while,  according 
to  the  agreement  of  July,  this  point  should  enter 
into  force  only  after  its  provisions  had  been  agreed 
upon  at  an  E^lish-Russian  conference  which  was 
to  take  place  later. 

Tbia  point,  moreover,  auhstantially  enlarged,  con- 
tains an  mumeration  of  those  coimtries  to  vdiose 
peoples  the  Soviet  Government  must  take  care  not 
to  give  any  assistance  in  any  activity  whatsoever 
that  may  be  harmful  to  Britiui  interests.  All  these 
obligations  are  also  extended  to  Russian  private  in- 
dividuals. 

When,  on  December  22,  Krassin  met  Uoyd 
George,  Bonar  Law,  and  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
Sir  Home,  the  English  Prime  Minister  declared 
that  he  Insisted  upon  mentioning  Asia  Minor,  Per- 
sia, Afghanistan,  and  India  in  the  agreement,  and 
that  be  was  ready  to  accept  the  omission  of  the 
Caucasus  only.  The  English  Government  has  alao 
refused  to  submit  this  question  to  a  future  con- 
ference, aa  was  requested  by  the  July  agreement. 
As  a  concession,  it  would  assent  that  also  dioae 
countries  should  be  enumerated  in  which  England 
should  refrain  from  hostile  activities  against  Soviet 
Russia.  It  agreed  also  to  omit  moition  of  the 
extension  of  &is  obligation  to  private  individual 
»ul  to  replace  thia  with  a  reciprocal  obligation 
not  to  countenance  any  hostile  propaganda  against 
the  other  party  outside  its  frontiers  and  to  give  cor- 
responding instructions  to  its  officials. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  England  openly  declines 
the  obligation  which  it  accepted  in  the  July  egree- 
ment,  the  Soviet  Government  has  decided  to  recall 
Comrade  Krassin  to  Moscow  for  further  consul- 
tation. 

— Petrograd  Pravda,  December  SO,  1920. 

AOENTS  WASTED 
to  take  mibscriptioQS  for  Soviet  Ri;ssia  in  all  localHiea. 
Liboal  comminion  paid.  Write  to  Circulation  Depaitnunt 
for  teciBp.  SoviaT  Rossu,  110  W-  40th  Street,  New  Yorkt 
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Chicherin  to  the  British  Government 
on  the  Trade  Negotiations 

The  follovrang  is  the  text  of  the  r«)ly  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  the  draft  proposals  submitted  by 
the  British  Government,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Petrograd  Pravda,  December  30,  1920,  addressed  to 
Curzon : 

The  Roaaian  GoTemment,  havmg  through  Mr.  KisMin 
leceived  the  draft  trade  agreement  of  the  British  GoTem- 
ment,  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  fondamental  political 
principles  dealt  with  in  the  above  draft  have  already  been 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties  as  laid  down  in  the  British 
memorandtun  of  June  30  and  in  the  Russian  note  of  July 
7.  This  refers  both  to  the  question  of  mutual  abstinence 
bom  hoatile  action  and  offioUl  propaganda,  and  that  of 
the  compensation  to  prhate  citiieDs  inu>  had  supplied  goods 
or  serrlces  to  Soviet  Russia.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
the  acceptance  of  these  principles  as  a  bans  of  all  sob- 
•ecnifliit  political  agreeoi«iit,  all  further  details,  and  the 
elaboration  of  the  political  agreement  shotdd  be  referred  to 
the  pending  conference  of  delegates  and  experts  properly 
nominated  by  both  governments.  The  British  Government 
in  its  memorandum  described  the  condition  that  would  be 
created  between  the  two  governments  by  the  adoption  of 
these  principles  as  an  armistice  preceding  the  concln^on 
of  peace.  In  its  answer  of  July  7  the  Roman  Government 
emphaused  with  no  less  clearness  that  U  was  adopting  the 
proposed  principles  as  the  ba^  of  an  agreement  which 
mndd  be  me  object  (rf  negotiations  subsequently  to  be  con- 
ducted between  the  two  governments.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment on  its  part  sent  for  this  purpose  a  plenipotentiary 
delegation  to  London,  but  unf  ortimately  the  Britiui  Govern- 
ment, by  forcibly  eliminating  one  member  of  the  delegation 
after  another,  hu  been  delilxirately  avoiding  for  five  months 
any  discussion,  and  thus  postponing  the  carrying  into  effect 
of  the  agreement  concluded.  The  Rnsrian  Government  is 
therefore  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the  draft  now 
presented  to  it  the  princi[^es  agreed  upon  altered  and  par* 
tknlariaed  In  snch  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  considerable  am- 
plification and  eztendon  of  the  Nigagements  of  one  part, 
namdy  of  Rusua.  It  can  be  wall  sndiBrstood  that  the  Bri- 
tiah  Government  had  been  tempori^ng  In  coming  to  a  final 
agreement  wUh  the  Russian  Government,  in  the  hope  that 
the  vrar  with  Pt^d  and  the  mutiny  of  Wrangel  mi^t  go 
against  Soviet  Russia  and  thus  make  the  latter  amenable 
to  harsher  terms  than  those  accepted  by  it  in  July  when  the 
fortunes  of  war  seemed  to  the  misinformed  outside  world 
to  be  in  the  balance.  But  now  that  the  conflict  with  Poland 
is  obviously  nraring  a  peaceful  solution  and  the  last  organ- 
iied  forces  of  the  counter-revolution  have  been  utterly 
cnubed,  now  that  peace  with  Finland  has  been  concluded 
and  ratified  and  the  popularity  of  Soviet  Rusda  Is  grow- 
ing from  day  to  day  both  in  the  west  and  more  partieu- 
larly  in  the  east,  one  fails  to  see  on  what  expectations  the 
British  Government  bases  its  attempts  to  impose  upon  the 
Russian  Republic  new  obligations  as  to  which  no  discus- 
sion has  taken  place  and  no  consrat  has  been  obtained 
from  it  Altliough  in  spite  of  its  repeated  friendly  and 
peaceful  assurances  the  British  Government,  during  the 
interval  in  the  negotiations,  has  on  many  occasions  been 
a  party  to  acts  injurious  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
Rnsiia,  aa  for  histance  in  the  case  of  Bessarabia  and  of 
Daniig,  the  Russian  Government,  true  to  its  peaceful  inten- 
tiona,  declares  its  readiness  to  abide  by  the  ba^  of  the 
agreement  of  June-July,  but  much  as  it  would  like  to  see 
trade  with  Great  Britain  renewed,  it  is  not  prepared  to  go 
beyond  that  agreement  or  to  alter  therein  a  single  point 
without  propeiiy  conducted  political  negotiations  at  which 
both  parties  con  formulate  their  understanding  of  the  main 
principles  and  meet  each  other's  desires  by  way  of  mutual 
concessions  as  laid  down  once  more  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment in  its  note  of  November  9.  In  that  note  the  Russian 
Government  expressed  once  more  the  view  that  the  trade 
agreement  btfween  &«at  Britain  and  Rusda  would  have 
to  bo  accompanied  or  followed  by  negotiations  of  a  poli- 
tical nature,  namely  In  Limdon  or  some  neutral  dty  selected 
bjr  mntnsl  coMent  As  to  mutual  abstentation  from  hostile 


action  and  propaganda,  and  recognition  of  claims  of  Brl* 
rish  citiaons  Ux  goods  ddiversd  and  services  rendned  to 
Soviet  Rnaoia,  it  is  quite  ready  to  mention  in  the  trade 
agreement  the  rimuhaneous  adoption  of  the  princijdes  as 
worded  in  the  exchange  of  notes  of  June  30  and  July  7 
as  of  the  basis  of  a  subsequent  elaborate  agreement  which 
must  be  the  object  of  apolitical  conference  between  Rus- 
sia and  Great  ^tain.  The  engagements  which  Russia  will 
enter  upon  towards  Great  Britain  in  every  particular  poli- 
tical question  rtSemd  to  in  this  reqwct,  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  negotiated  at  this  conferawe  parallel  with  en- 
gagements which  Great  Britain  will  enter  upon  towards 
Russia.  Such  has  always  been  the  basis  on  which  the 
Russian  Government  was  ready  to  bind  itsdf  as  to  its  ac- 
tion in  di£Ferent  parts  of  the  worid,  particulariy  in  Asia 
in  its  relations  towards  Great  Britain,  and  it  does  not  see 
any  reason  why  it  should  adopt  a  new  attitude  in  this  re- 
^wct  The  preamble  of  the  proposed  draft  and  article 
eight  must  therefore  be  removed  and  replaced  by  a  simul- 
taneously adojtfed  repetitim  of  the  prine^es  laid  down  in 
the  June  and  July  notea  as  of  the  buns  of  the  pending  eon* 
ference.  As  to  the  other  articles  of  the  draft  stricUy  re- 
fening  to  trade,  their  final  formolation  will  have  to  be  dis* 
cussed  between  tlw  British  Government  and  Mr.  Krassin 
to  whom  the  necessary  instructions  are  forthcoming.  The 
final  draft  will  then  have  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Russian 
Government  for  examination  and  adoption.  Parallel  with 
the  negotiations  as  to  the  trade  agreement  or  immediately 
after  ^s  has  been  signed,  and  independently  from  such 
signing,  the  political  conference  provided  for  in  the  Jane 
and  July  notes  will  have  to  be  convened  in  order  to  settle 
on  tlw  basis  of  the  prindides  agreed  upon  all  ontotanding 

Kdidcal  questions  b^ween  Grest  Britain  and  Rnsda.  The 
osrian  Government  hopes  that  Brhirii  Government 
will  agiee  with  it  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  speedy  reply 
and  of  a  prompt  solution  of  all  pending  questions  and  that 
it  wiU  meet  the  uncere  desire  of  the  Rnssian  Government 
for  establishing  peaceful  and  friendly  rdations  to  the  mu- 
tual advantage  of  both  parties.  CmcHinif. 


RUSSIA  WILL  NOT  BETRAY  EASTERN 
RACES 

Moscoir,  January  15. — In  a  letter  written  for 
Izvestia,  Stddov,  the  editor,  again  treats  the  Anglo- 
Russian  peace  n^otiations,  and  remarks  that  &e 
English  Government,  which  had  at  first  refused  to 
enter  into  any  other  than  a  commercial  agreemoit 
with  Russia,  is  now  askii^  that  the  agreement  be 
made  to  depoid  on  politi<»l  questions,  and  that  It 
requests  an  extension  of  the  July  imderstanding. 
The  English  Government's  demand  is  this:  Russia 
is  to  declare  that  it  is  entirely  disinterested  in  the 
fate  of  the  Eastern  countries.  Steklov  states  that 
while  Russia  is  ready  to  undertake  not  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  England,  it  cannot  on  the 
other  hand  imdertake  to  deliver  up  the  Eastern 
races  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  British  imperi- 
alists. If  Soviet  Russia  dbould  do  this  to  the  ooun* 
tries  who  live  under  the  iron  rule  of  British  imperi- 
alism, and  who  are  considered  by  Russia  as  its 
natural  allies  against  British  imperialism,  such  a 
step  would  completely  discredit  Soviet  Russia  in 
die  eyes  of  the  peoples  of  die  East.  The  English 
imperialists  cannot  expect  that  Soviet  Russia  will 
be  so  simple  as  to  enter  this  trap.  England  is  not 
ready  to  main  any  concessions,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  diplomacy  operates  by  means  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  mutual  consideration.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  gone  as  far  as  it  could  in  its  readiness  to 
meet  the  ^iglish  demands  half  way,  but  has  not 
met  with  a  similar  attitude  on  the  part  of  England. 
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Wireless  and 

THE  DAILY  SLANDER 
Moscow,  January  12,  1921. — In  the  Izvestia  of 
yesterday,  Steklov  has  a  leading  article:  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  newspapers  and  wireless  despatches 
from  foreign  countries,  Soviet  Russia  is  prepar- 
ing to  attack  Esthonia,  Lettland,  Georgia,  Rumania, 
and  even  the  whole  of  Middle  Europe.  Imaginary 
speeches  of  Soviet  leaders  are  publi^ed  which  call 
for  the  setting  up  of  revolutionary  governments  by 
the  force  of  our  arms.  The  work  of  fiction  is  com- 
pleted by  accounts  of  our  plans  to  murder  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  foreign  cowitries.  Our  neighbors 
wUl,  bowevw,  remain  nnmoind  by  these  slanders, 
but  it  is  of  great  interest  both  to  them  and  to  us  to 
learn  in  whose  interests  they  are  being  launched. 
It  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  attacks  of  our 
counter-revolutionaries,  although  they  have  a  finger 
in  the  pie.  We  hear  of  the  plans  of  the  German 
General  Hoffmann.  We  learn  diat  the  British  Gen- 
eral Malcolm  confers  with  the  representatives  of 
Semionov  in  Berlin.  But  the  cause  of  all  is  to  be 
fotmd  among  the  French  agents.  France  reorgan- 
izes the  remnants  of  the  Wrangel  bands.  Pilsudski 
has  gone  to  Paris  to  talk  with  his  bread-givers. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS  DENIED 
Helsincfors,  January  13,  1921. — ^The  Finnish 
Peace  Del^ation  which  has  just  returned  from  Mos- 
cow reports  that  the  situation  is  good.  Hw  general 
impression  is  tibat  stable  conditions  prevail. 
By  a  visit  to  the  Kremlin  they  ascotained  that  the 
art  treasures  were  undamaged  and  well  taken  care 
of. 

DEMOBIUZATION  IN  RUSSIA 

Moscow,  January  12,  1921. — In  Mohilev  the  de- 
mobiliz^on  of  the  Red  Soldiers  was  the  occasion 
of  great  celebrations.  Before  leaving,  dte  Red  sol- 
diers took  a  vow  to  work  just  as  hard  on  the  work- 
ing front  as  they  had  fought  on  the  military  front 
and  upon  ihe  first  call  to  hurry  back  to  the  colors. 

LATEST  NOTE  TO  HUNGARY 
The  Hmigarian  Government,  which  maintains  its 
rule  by  murder,  slaughter,  tortures  and  banditism, 
as  well  as  those  representatives  of  this  caste,  who 
at  present  are  in  Russia,  are  responsible  with  their 
lives  for  the  acts  which  the  Hungarian  Government 
will  commit  toward  the  Commissars  of  the  People 
and  the  Russian  prisoners  of  war.  Hiey  have  to 
blame  for  diis  not  ns,  but  dieir  own  gOTemment, 
because  the  latter  forces  us  to  resort  to  the  only 
means  that  is  in  our  possession  to  save  those  m 
its  victims  whose  rescue  is  our  plain  duty. 

We  suggest  to  you  to  start  n^otiations  in  Reval 
with  our  diplomatic  representative  Litvinov,  who 
for  dus  purp<»se  will  provide  himself  with  all  the 
necessary  powers  and  who  togedier  with  your  rep- 
resentative, will  arrange  the  form  of  the  im^wnduaig 
negotiations. 

The  PeopU^s  Commissar  for  Foreipt  Affairs, 

Chichbrin. 
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Other  News 

TELEGRAPH  COMMUNICATIONS  WITH 
RUSSIA? 

Copenhagen,  January  4  (NCP). — NatiotuUti- 
dende  prints  a  rumor  which  the  nevrspaper  found 
confirmed  when  it  applied  to  the  Great  Northern 
Tel^raph  Company,  that  this  company  had  re> 
cently  been  negotiating  with  Swedim  and  Soviet 
Russia  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  telegraph  com- 
munications with  Russia.  According  to  the  report, 
no  definite  agreement  has  as  yet  been  arrived  at,  but 
at  the  offices  of  the  Great  Northern  hopes  were 
expressed  that  the  matter  might  soon  be  related. 

RUSSIAN  AGRICULTURE 

Moscow,  January  12,  1921. — ^According  to  one 
of  die  resolutions  of  the  Eighth  Soviet  Congress 
the  Ipreparation  of  an  agricultural  program  for  the 
whole  land  was  approved.  Not  a  foot  of  land  must 
remain  unworked,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  peasants 
to  fulfill  dieir  responsibilities  to  the  Communist 
State. 

Moscow,  January  12,  1921.— At  the  present  mo- 
ment all  the  efforts  of  tin  Commissariat  of  Agricul- 
ture are  being  directed  to  the  erection  of  repair 
shops  for  agricultural  machinery.  Specialists  are 
being  sent  where  required.  It  is  hoped  to  work 
out  a  plan  by  which  there  will  be  a  repair  shop 
in  each  province,  and  that  one-fifth  of  the  plouglu 
and  one-third  of  the  seeding  machines  will  be  at- 
tended to. 

SOVIETS  IN  THE  CRIMEA 
Moscow,  January  12, 1921. — In  the  Crimea,  where 
only  a  short  time  ago  all  the  horrors  of  war  were 
to  be  seen,  the  people  are  now  worldi^  feverishly 
to  make  good  the  waste  of  war.  The  city  of  Sebas* 
topol  now  has  an  electric  li^t  service.  The  sur- 
plus power  is  being  used  for  the  neighboring  vil- 

Moscow,  January  12,  1921.— Engmeers,  techni- 
cians, and  other  specialists  who  wwe  unemployed  in 
Yalta,  have  been  sent  to  other  parts  of  the  Cri- 
mea where  they  will  work  in  the  factories. 

Moscow,  January  12,  1921.— The  soldiers  of  the 
Red  Army  have  set  several  chemical  factories  in 
operation.  In  the  district  of  Baydar  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  has  heea  undertakm. 
In  Kerch  the  development  of  the  naphtha  resources 
is  being  feverishly  undertaken  in  order  to  increase 
the  output  On  the  railways  great  activity  also 
exists. 

CHINA  DISARMS  WHITE  GUARDS 
Izvestia  reports:  The  governor  of  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan has  reported  to  Pekin  that  2,000  Russian 
White  Guards  who  had  crossed  the  frontio:  have 
beoi  disarmed. 

THE  CULMINATING  ATROCITY 
Moscow,  January  7.— The  Commissariat  of  La- 
bor in  Sebastopol  has  sentenced  four  thousand 
speculators  to  compulsory  labor. 
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PUNISHED  FOR  AWING  SOVIET  RUSSIA 
Three  German  workmen  were  recently  tried  by 
jury  8t  Stuttgart  (Wurtenberg),  for  a  breach  of 
law  of  which  they  were  accused  in  connection  with 
operations  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  supplies  to 
the  enemies  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  charge  was  that 
in  August,  192Q,  they  destroyed  three  gun-carriages 
belonging  to  the  firm  of  Daimler,  on  which  occa- 
sion  Uiey  were  said  to  have  been  the  ringleaders 
of  a  tiK^  of  at  least  one  thousand  persons.  The 
workers  at  the  Daimler  factory  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  these  gun-carriages  were  intended  for 
Poland  in  ito  struggle  against  Russia,  and  had  de- 
manded that  the  carriages  remain  under  the  super- 
visicni  of  the  woricers  in  the  Daimler  works.  The 
management  cat^orically  refused  to  discuss  the 
subject  The  angered  workers  thereupon  proceeded 
to  break  up  the  bodies  of  the  carriages  by  the  ap- 
plication of  oxy-hydrogen  flames,  if  e  prosecuting 
attorney  characterized  the  attitude  of  die  workers 
and  of  those  "behind**  them  as  hostile  to  the  state. 
After  a  two-day's  trial,  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  ^  Cranrade  Rosch  was  sentenced  to  one 
year  in  prison,  Comrade  Merk  to  four  months  in 
prison,  and  Erich  Gentsch,  ^op  steward,  was  ac- 
quitted. 

JAPAN  MAKES  TROUBLE  IN  MONGOLIA 
Ixvestia  rworts:  According  to  reports  from  Urga 
die  Qiinese  Govenmifflit  had  proofs  of  the  part  that 
Japan  is  playing  in  the  Mongolian  troubles,  A 
Japanese  major  has  been  captured  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  undertaking  against  Urga.  From  him 
it  was  learned  that  44  Japanese  officers  were  serv- 
ing in  the  Russian  White  Guards. 
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NEW  FACTORY  IN  NOVOROSSISK 
Izvestia  reports  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Ukrai- 
nian Council  of  Economic  Soviets  has  received  a 
telu;ram  from  the  trade  union  center  of  metal 
workers  at  Novorossisk,  stating  that  the  Yussov  fac* 
tory  at  Novorossisk  has  b^un  operating  a  blast 
furnace.  This  new  victory  on  the  ltdwrfront  was 
gained  through  the  energetic  work  of  die  workers 
and  the  administrative  and  technical  pmonnel, 
thus  greatly  raising  the  hopes  of  the  woric^  who 
hove  pronused  to  devote  all  their  energies  in  dw 
struggle  against  the  economic  decline. 

IMPROVED  CONDITIONS  FOR  WORKERS 
Moscow,  January  12,  1921.— Prawia  writes 
that  it  would  be  quite  possible  greatly  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  Russian  workers  by  relieving  them 
of  the  small  household  duties,  such  as  washing, 
repairing,  etc  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  estab- 
lish laundries,  shoe  tepait  uiops,  etc  Workers 
must  be  given  ranall  articles  of  household  necessity, 
such  as  mshes,  ^c,  and  even  toys  for  the  children. 
It  demands  that  the  local  authorities  shall  at  once 
undertake  some  measures,  however  small,  in  oidex 
to  make  an  improvement 

SHIP  FOR  POUND  HELD  VP 
Berus,  February  14. — Communists  yesterday 
prevented  die  departure  from  Kiel  of  the  former 
German  steamer  Franz  Zahl,  now  sailing  under  the 
English  flag.  The  Communists  had  been  informed 
by  the  English  crew  of  the  steamer  that  the  ship 
was  carrying  arms  and  munitions  destined  for  Dm- 
zig  and  assumed  that  these  were  meant  for  Poland. 
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The  laws  regarding  property  rights  and  obligations  of  children  and  parents,  as  well  as  die 
laws  govuTiing  marriage  and  divorce,  guardianship,  domestic  relations,  descmt,  adoption,  etc, 
are  printed  in  full  in  die  booklet 
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A  booklet  of  93  pages,  giving  the  olBdal  code  of  labor  laws  of  Soviet  Ruasia.  TeUa  how 
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The  Single  Economic  Plan 

By  Leon  IViotskt 

[The  Commissar  of  War,  as  is  well-known,  is  in  favor  of  a  rigid  centr^usation  in  all  govern- 
ment activities.  The  following  is  the  first  instalment  of  his  latest  statement  on  unification  in  the 
economic  field..  We  expect  soon  to  receive  an  even  more  important  expression  frmn  Trotsky  on 
this  question."] 


1.    TAe  Various  Industrial  Commissariats  should 
be  Umted 

/CAPITALISM  runs  the  industries  of  a  country 
without  a  plan.  But  society  cannot  exist  with- 
out  a  oeftoin  unity  in  prodncticm.  Hiis  unity,  con- 
tinuoualy  broken  and  reestabliabed  is  maintained 
under  capitalism  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, by  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  by  the  Aha 
and  flows  of  the  "free**  market. 

Hie  Socialist  organization  of  industry  b^ins 
with  the  liquidation  of  the  market  and,  in  conse- 
quence, simpiesseB  the  **free"  play  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  whidi  is  tne  r^ulator  <^  the 
market.  The  result  aimed  at,  to  carry  on  produc- 
tion in  accordanoe  with  the  needs  of  society,  must 
be  achieved  by  the  singleness  of  the  economic  plan, 
in  principle  enohracing  all  branches  of  industry. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Soviet  Government 
was  the  creation  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Economy.  The  original  ideal  was  to  concentrate 
in  this  council  the  entire  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
try including  production  as  well  as  distribution. 
The  Commissariats  of  Supply,  Agriculture,  Ways 
and  Communications,  Finance,  and  Foreign  Trade, 
were  to  be  sections  of  this  council.  The  organiaation 
of  this  Supreme  Council  was  planned  and  partly 
carried  out  in  accordance  widi  these  all-embracing 
problems.  However,  the  object  aimed  at  has  not 
been  achieved  owii^  to  economic  as  well  as  formal 
onaniaational  reasons. 

Had  we  taken  over  the  capitalist  mechaninn  in 
woifcing  order,  oar  problons  in  matters  of  organisa- 
tion and  tediniqne  would  have  hem  inoomparaUy 


easier.  We  should  have  had  a  relative  equilibrium 
between  the  main  branches  of  industry.  Production, 
which  is  the  main  lever  of  economic  progress,  would 
have  passed  into  our  hands  in  the  process  of  its^ 
"normal**  developmo^  The  growiiu  predomin- 
ance of  industry  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country 
would  have  found  its  natural  expression  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Suprone  Council  of  National  Eco- 
nomy. Taking  the  interdependence  of  the  various 
branches  of  industry  bequeathed  by  capitalism  as 
a  foundation,  the  Supreme  Council  could  have  ela- 
borated the  single  economic  plan,  the  chief  part 
of  which  would  be  the  energetic  and  uninterrupled 
development  of  industry.  But  the  sheer  num^  of 
events,  the  class  war,  and  the  needs  of  the  proletari- 
an revolution,  placed  this  hypothetical  eventuality 
out  of  the  question.  We  took  over  the  capitalist  heri- 
tage after  die  war  in  a  state  of  great  disorder.  The 
war  industry  had  disturbed  the  relative  and  unstable 
proportion  established  by  capitalism  between  dw 
various  branches  of  industry  mrough  the  interplay 
of  the  free  market.  The  prole^ian  revolution, 
having  assumed  the  form  of  civil  war,  has  with- 
drawn the  workers  from  industry  at  the  most  cri- 
tical period,  and  in  its  turn,  contributed  further  to 
the  demolition  of  the  old  industrial  relations  and 
ties  and  even  of  technical  bases,  auch  as  whole 
industrial  colters,  various  workers  with  their  equip- 
ment, etc. 

We  were  thus  denied  the  possibility  of  building 
our  economic  plan  as  a  continuation  of  the  eco- 
nomic process  (introducing  corrections,  more  ex- 
actness and  unificaticm)  which,  witii  all  its  capi- 
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taliflt  anarchy,  nevertheless  managed  to  maintain 
some  unity.  We  could  not  base  our  practical  meas- 
ures on  the  calculations  of  private  capitalist  busi- 
ness and  the  indnstrial  statistics  of  the  capitalist 
state  because  the  economic  heritage  received  by  ns 
did  not  correspond  to  the  situation  as  reflected  in 
the  old  statistics. 

Thus  the  material  as  well  as  the  organizational 
conditions  needed  for  the  elaboration  of  a  single 
plan  unbracing  all  the  branches  of  economic  life, 
were  lacking.  Therefore  the  original  plan  of  the 
one  center  ^Iwadng  the  whole  of  the  econ<miic  life 
of  die  country  was  doomed  to  failure;  Moreover, 
there  was  the  danger  that,  in  the  absence  of  an 
economic  plan  and  of  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  samie,  such  a  single  center  might  bring  about 
a  soulless  bureaucratic  cmtralication. 

The  elaboration  of  the  single  economic  plan  pro- 
gressed much  more  slowly,  more  deviously,  and  in 
greats  zigsags  than  it  was  previously  imagined. 
B^ore  the  supremacy  of  industry  could  be  estab- 
lished over  the  other  branches  of  economic  activity, 
it  was  necessary  to  create  some  more  or  less  effi- 
cient and  centralized  organization  of  food  supply. 
The  same  applied  to  agriculture,  finance,  railway, 
water  transport,  and  foreign  trade.  Finally,  aad 
this  is  the  most  important,  industry  itself,  Wore 
it  could  subordinate  the  departments  of  transport, 
food  supply,  etc.,  to  its  neecls,  had  to  get  together 
its  disjointed  parts  first  of  all  and  have  them  r^;is- 
tcred,  i.e;,  it  nad  to  create  its  own  machinery  of 
centralized  administration. 

It  was  impossible  to  speak  seriously,  during  this 
period,  of  the  single  economic  plim,  and  still  less 
of  the  leading  role  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Na* 
tional  Economy  in  respect  to  food,  agriculture, 
^  transport,  finance,  and  foreign  trade.  Hie  Commis- 
sariats for  Food,  Ways  and  Communications,  Agri- 
culture, Finance,  and  Foreign  Trade  have  built  up 
their  o^anizations  and  daborated  their  methods 
of  management  quite  ind^Modently  of  the  Suprane 
Council  of  National  Econmny.  And  now,  vdun  the 
work  of  cmtralized  constmctitm  has  been  com- 
pleted in  rough  outline,  we  are  faced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  has 
actually  become  the  Commissariat  for  Industry, 
'^(racisting  side  by  side  with  the  Commissariat  for 
Food,  Wajre  and  Communicationa,  etc).  Tnie^  in 
the  composition  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Economy  there  still  remain  siHne  **Centers**  (Cen- 
tro-T^ile,  Centro-Leother,  etc.),  and  institutions 
which  protrude  from  this  Commissariat  for  Indus- 
try, lil^  so  may  broken  pieces  of  the  original  and 
incompleted  plan,  and  which  look  like  casual  out- 
houses or  ...  a  sort  of  ruins.  It  would  be  radically 
wrco^  to  assume  that  the  transition  from  the  period 
of  **Ceiitrocracy"  (i.e.,  the  rule  of  *'Cen^  cen> 
tralized  on  vertical  lines,  badly  coordinated  in  alt 
their  work,  and  not  fully  linked  up  organization- 
ally) ,  to  Socialist  centralization,  i.e^  to  an  economic 
system  baaed  on  a  single  plan,  will  brisK  us  bode 
to  the  original  idea  of  tne  Supreme  Connml  of 
National  Economy.  The  problem  appears  now  fai  a 
radically  different  aspect   It  must  ne  stated  first 
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of  all  that  the  centralization  of  the  difforeot 
branches  of  industry,  in  productitm  aa  well  as  in 
distribution,  has  already  found  expression  in  the 
separate  Commissariats.  Within  die  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  National  Economy,  vdiich  is  the  Commissariat 
of  Indostry,  certain  brandies,  Buck  as  textile,  metal, 
fuel,  etc.,  have  devdoped  into  indqwndent  central- 
ized craters,  the  coordination  of  whose  work  is  as 
yet  to  a  large  d^ree  a  problem  of  the  future^ 

The  machinery  of  managonent  of  industry  (the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy)  must  be 
simplified  and  all  the  cumbrous  growdis  and  addi- 
dons  removed  from  its  body. 

Unity  of  management  moat  be  assured  in  respect 
to  all  die  Economic  Commissariats. 

n.  The  Positive  and  Negative  Sides  of 

"Centrocriu^ 

The  spread  of  '*Centroaacy**  was  a  necessary 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  Socialist  indnstruu 
order.  Much  is  being  said  about  Soviet  bureaucra- 
cy, its  vices,  and  the  necessity  of  combating  it;  "Ccn- 
trocracy"  has  undoubtedly  developed  many  vidous 
features  of  bureaucracy;  a  soulless  formalism,  pro- 
crastination, etc.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  and 
this  is  the  essence  of  the  matter,  that  the  Ccnnmis- 
sariats  and  the  Centers  whidi  we  hove  created  and 
are  creating,  however  clumsy  they  may  be  in  many 
respects,  are  not  something  casual  and  harmful,  but 
something  necessary.  I  mean  the  administrative 
Soviet  bureaucracy  without  which  no  state,  so  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  a  stat^  can  exist,  ie^  during 
the  transition  stage  to  Commumam.  Boreaacracy 
has  not  only  negitfive  but  also  poeitiTe  features:  as 
for  instance,  a  closer  acquaintance  with  particular 
branches  of  management  and  industry,  a  clearly 
defined  grade  of  interrelations,  definite  methods  of 
work  acquired  by  long  practice,  etc.  This  appa- 
ratus of  Soviet  bureaucracy  (party  or  non-psirty) 
has  taken  the  place  of  home-made  methods,  and  of 
primitive  chaos,  and  thenfore  represspts  a  neces- 
sary stage  in  the  development  of  our  stale. 

This  is  not  understood  by  many  of  oar  comrades, 
particularly  by  those  who,  out  of  hatred  for  "bu- 
reaucracy", are  against  general  organisational  con- 
tact between,  and  compit^  amalgamation  in,  par- 
ticular branches  of  the  administration  of  the  water 
transport  and  that  of  the  Commissariat  of  Ways 
and  Communication.  Some  of  these  comrades  say 
that  by  such  means  die  modiinery  of  die  Centro- 
Water-Transport  is  being  bureaucratiaed.  This 
reproach,  when  used  in  the  sense  indicated,  ceases 
to  be  a  reproach.  The  ooitralized  organization  of 
the  railway  transport  remains  so  f Or  a  modd  which 
has  not  been  attained  in  water  transport  even  dur- 
ing ita  ciq>itaUst  period,  when  it  was  utterly  discon- 
nected and  disjointed.  The  problem  of  creating 
and  evolving  a  good  bureaucratic  ^iparatus  (pro- 
per building  up  of  departments,  sections,  etc.,  ac- 
curacy and  promptitude  on  the  part  of  the  staff, 
good  ccmnections,  proper  bookkeming,  and  office 
work),  has  not  yet  neen  solved.  Ine  reproach  we 
hear  so  often  that  the  Soviet  insritiiriwiB  have  be- 
come **infected**  by  the  vices  of  the  old  bureaacrata, 
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(fonuliam,  delay,  ete.)t  does  not  touch  the  root 
of  die  matter.  So  far,  we  8a£Fra  not  so  much  be* 
cause  we  have  acquired  the  bad  points  of  bureau- 
cracy,  but  because  we  have  not  acquired  its  good 
points. 

Procrastination,  captious  formalism,  and  organ- 
izational Iielplessnesas  are  not  the  outcome  of  the 
bad  habits  acquired  by  the  Soviet  institutions,  but 
have  dwir  root  much  deeper,  in  the  temporary 
structure,  in  the  transition  Mage  of  onr  industries 
and  their  administration.  ^'Centrocracy"  is  a  neoea* 
sazy  stage  of  development,  but  it  creates  desperate 
situations  and  exceptional  difficulties  in  matters  of 
organization  which  only  outwardly  assume  the  form 
of  dqtartmental  procrastination,  but  in  reality  are 
the  rnnlt  of  the  Imk  of  coordination  not  tmly  be- 
tween the  various  centers  and  departments,  but 
also  widiin  eadi  of  them.  We  steer  onr  course  to- 
wards the  single  economic  plan,  but  this  single  plan 
is  not  here  yet  Moreover,  we  have  not  even  the 
madunery  for  the  elaboration  or  for  die  carrying 
out  of  su^  a  single  plan. 

We  have  centralized  (so  far  very  incompletely) 
■various  individual  brandies  of  incuistry,  but  none 
of  these  can  Uve  and  develop  widiont  the  others. 
Tlieir  interdependence,  locally  and  at  the  center,  is 
insqiarable,  and  any  break  in  this  connection  cre- 
ates the  greatest  difficulties.  The  more  or  less  well 
tbon^  out,  regular,  uniform  organs  needed  to 
aeoire  die  smooth  oog«4ieel  working  of  the  servioeB, 
Aa  various  brandies  of  industry  mutually  feeding 
one  another,  are  almost  laddng.  However  inqier' 
feet  our  Economic  Commissariats  are  at  the  center, 
nevertheless  everyone  of  them  covers  its  ground 
and  keeps  a  register  of  the  component  elements  of 
its  industry,  a  r^iister  which,  however  slow,  is  con- 
martdy  improving.  The  most  acute  o^anizational 
difficulty,  with  ctmsequent  procrastination,  b^;ins  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  questirai  of  coordinatiz^  the  work 
of  various  eoonomic  dqtartments  and  securing  die 
necessary  contact  betwen  than. 

Here  we  have  not  passed  yet  from  the  experi- 
mental stage  of  creating  auxiliary,  temporary,  and 
extraordinary  organs,  coll^ate  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual. 

For  the  pturposes  of  securing  the  necessary  labor 
power  for  the  eooBomic  organs,  a  new  interchpart- 
mentsl  organ  has  been  created— the  Centro-Labor, 
wfaidi  is  immediately  subordinated  to  die  Labor 
and  Defence  Council;  this  in  its  turn  represmts  a 
combination  of  the  military  and  administrative  de- 
partments formed  with  the  object  of  removing  the 
more  acute  diffemices  arising  in  their  current  work. 
For  the  pnrpoaes  <rf  providing  the  Red  Army  with 
ammnnitirai  and  dodiii^,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  create  a  new  extraordinary  organ,  incorporating 
it  with  the  Revoiidionary  Military  Conndl  of  tfae  Re- 
public. A  similar  organ  has  been  created  for  the 
Food  Sup^y  d  the  «my,  called  the  Centro-Army 
S^ily.  To  eowdiaate  ^e  claims  of  various  de- 
partments npon  our  tranmort,  an  interdqiartmen- 
tal  Supiwne  Comdl  for  Frei^  and  Carriage  was 
eetablfafaed  under  the  Commissariat  of  Ways  and 
Commanicatioos,   The  Prindpal  Transport  Com- 
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mittee  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  fully  co- 
ordinating die  wotk  of  the  railway  workshops,  etc., 
under  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Coundl  of 
National  Economy,  with  those  ot  the  Commissariat 
of  Ways  and  Communicatioiu.  This  Prindpal 
Transport  Committee  subseqnendy  formed  auxiliary 
organs.  A  number  of  interdepartm^tal  committees, 
with  a  varying  degree  of  authority,  were  formed 
under  the  Supreme  Coundl  of  National  Economy. 
There  ia  a  permanent  committee  for  supply  to  work- 
ers at  the  Commissariat  for  Food.  These  auxiliary 
organs  (of  contact,  coordination  and  r^;ulation), 
which  make  the  current  daily  work  at  all  possible, 
provide  the  necessary  link  between  the  isolated  Cen- 
ters and  the  Commissariats. 

Hie  Commissariats  and  the  Centers  were  obliged 
to  take  stock,  however  roughly,  of  thdr  property, 
and  put  matters  in  order  in  every  branch.  Thus 
work  was  accomplished  without  which  one  could 
not  speak  seriously  of  Soviet  economy.  The  inters 
departmental  institutions  and  the  temporary  orgws 
of  coordination  have  proved  very  valuable  material 
for  the  elaboration  of  more  regular  and  permanent 
methods  of  coordinating  the  vrork  of  the  various 
department  and  ctmsequoitly  for  the  elaboration 
and  carrying  into  effect  of  the  Single  Economic 
Plan. 

Now  at  last  we  have  the  possibility  of  conuAg 
into  dose  grips  widi  this  problem. 

{To  be  amtinued) 


TROTSKY  SUMMONS  A  CONFERENCE 
Riga,  January  29. — ^At  the  Conference  on  the 
scientific  organization  of  labor,  which  gathered  at 
the  suggestion  of  Trotsky,  papers  were  read  by  the 
well-known  academidan  B^Merev,  on  the  nation^ 
exploitation  of  human  Idwr  power,  by  Yermanski 
on  die  question  of  guardkauhipt  and  by  Dubdiors 
on  the  scientific  organization  m  production.  After 
hearing  a  lecture  on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  Taylor  System,  the  Conference  pro- 
ceeded to  the  deliberations  of  its  various  sections. 
The  Section  on  Labor  Psychology  was  addressed  by 
the  well-known  Russian  psychologist  Professor 
Chalpanov,  on  the  following  subject:  **The  tasks  of 
die  psychology  of  labor."  The  section  for  r«lJwA7 
transportation  concluded  its  work  on  the  28th  of 
January. 
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Theses  on  the  Work  of  the  Soviet 

By  G.  Zmovnr 


^INOVIEV  was  intrusted  with  the  report  on  para- 
^  graph  6  of  the  order  of  the  day  of  the  Eighth 
AU-Russian  Soviet  Congress,  "On  Relation  of  the 
Activity  of  Soviet  Organs  of  the  Center  and  in 
the  Country,  and  on  the  Fight  Against  Bureau- 
cracy". The  presidency  of  the  Coitral  Executive 
Committee  mdces  public  the  following  theses  of 
Zinoviev  on  this  question: 

Dangtr  of  Bureaucracy 

1.  One  of  the  most  important  tasks  which  the 
Soviet  power  had  already  set  for  itself  in  the  first 
period  of  its  existence,  was  the  creation  of  a  gov- 
emmenl  machine  which  would  stand  as  closely  as 
possible  to  die  nusses,  and  be  the  least  bureaucratic 
and  simplest  possible,  a  machine  in  which  each 
worker,  male  or  female  could  find  his  place  intel- 
ligently. Bureauoracy  means  literally:  the  domi- 
nation of  the  government  office,  n^lect  of  dw  real 
nature  of  a  thing  together  with  a  more  or  less  punc- 
tual execudon  of  its  form, — thus  may  the  present 
bureacracy  be  characterize!,  although  it  may  not 
by  any  means  be  entirely  confused  with  excessive 
punctuality  in  carrying  out  formalities,  which  are 
really  indispensable  in  the  colossal  work  of  a  state. 
The  danger  of  bureaucracy  was  already  visible  in 
die  first  period  of  the  proletarian  revolution.  As 
early  as  two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment first  sounded  the  alarm  and  gave  warning 
of  this  danger.  A  significam  place  was  granted  to 
the  question  of  the  fight  with  firmly  established  bu- 
reaucracy in  the  party  program  of  the  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Congress  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party. 
But  under  the  infiuence  of  external  conditions  the 
bureaucratic  disease  was  ever  assuming  a  more 
severe  and  chronic  form.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  long  period  of  time  is  necessary  for  trans- 
forming present  Soviet  Russia  into  a  real  organism 
(Commune).  The  groMrth  of  bureaucracy  in  the 
first  three  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  power 
was  above  all  conditioned  on  the  following  prin- 
cipal factors: 

Economic  Ruin  and  Poverty.  The  Soviet  power 
took  possession  of  the  country  at  a  moment  when 
the  powers  of  production  and  the  old  machinery 
were  almost  destroyed.  The  growth  of  bureaucracy 
was  e£Fected,  for  example,  throng  audi  factors,  as 
the  breakdown  of  the  means  of  transportation.  If  the 
organs  of  trafic  are  able  to  despatch  only  the  most 
limited  number  of  passengers  and  goods,  there  re- 
sults as  a  consequence,  involuntarily,  a  complicated 
system  of  filtration  of  those  desirous  of  travel, 
through  a  large  number  of  administrative  offices, 
dirough  the  system  of  travel  licenses,  etc,  etc.  If 
the  scanty  supply  of  materials  for  riioes,  which  the 
Soviet  power  provides,  must  be  appordoned  under 
unfavorable  conditions  among  a  very  large  number 
of  needy  people,  a  no  less  complicated  system  like- 
wise arises,  which  increases  the  acute  fuiortage  of 
papw.  And  if  the  country  is  unable  to  provide  any 


fuel,  there  naturally  result  many  misuses  in  wood 
rationing;  so,  for  example,  in  large  ddes,  as  a 
defensive  measure  against  UbieSx  and  smuggling  even 
the  scantiest  wood  tranq>orts  are  provided  with 
protection  licenses  whidi  again  give  oocasitm  to 
new  bureaucratic  outgrowths.  These  examples  can 
be  multiplied-without  aid. 

Evra  in  the  early  days  of  the  proletarian  revolu- 
tion, in  Gonsequmoe  of  the  attadc  of  world  imperi- 
alism cm  lEe  workers*  and  peasants*  republic,  the 
Soviet  power  was  con^elled  to  create  an  ev^  larger 
Red  Anny.  The  success  of  the  Sovirt  power  in  the 
matter  of  the  organization  of  a  Red  Army  proved 
the  life  power  of  our  great  Revolution,  for  only 
that  revolution  is  worthy  of  being  called  won,  which 
knows  how  to  defend  its  gains  with  an  armed  hand. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  necesuty  of  maintaining 
an  army  for  a  long  period  of  time,  must  eurcise 
its  unfavorable  influence  on  the  Soviet  structure^ 
Bourgeois  SpeaaUsU 

2.  Bureaucracy  consists  not  only  in  writing  too 
much.  The  conditions  of  an  arduous  civil  war, 
which  consumed  almost  the  entire  work  of  the  work- 
er-and-peasant  state  (to  the  extent  of  almost  nine- 
toidis)  in  an  outright  stru^le  for  existence  on  the 
part  of  the  directly  direatened  Soviet  power — these 
conditions  did  not  permit  Soviet  Ruaua  to  approach 
systematically  and  quietly  the  erection  of  a  v^rous 
and  simple  administrative  apparatus.  All  inter- 
etts  were  subordinated  to  the  tasks  of  war.  The 
front  could  not  bear  even  the  slightest  delay.  New 
offices  and  commissions  were  created  in  the  greatest 
hurry.  As  a  result,  the  apparatus  did  not  become 
simplified,  but  complicated.  All  the  best  forces 
and  means  of  organisation  had  to  serve  the  Red 
front.  Disputes  over  jurisdiction,  especially  in  the 
provinces,  made  this  service  impossible.  Even  the 
central  organs  of  the  Soviet  power  suffered  the 
same  fate.  Hie  best  responsible  administrative 
powers  proceeded  to  die  front.  The  role  of  the 
bureaucratic  elements  and  dirir  influence  grew  in 
a  similar  relation. 

Hie  cultural  level  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
and  the  inheritance  of  Tsarism — illiteracy — must 
on  the  other  hand  unavoidably  check  the  process  of 
attracdng  larger  masses  of  workers  and  peasants 
for  administrative  woric,  particularly  in  the  first 
years  of  Soviet  construction.  The  successes  won 
in  this  field  are  significant  in  and  for  themselves, 
but  diey  are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  when  com- 
pared with  what  is  yet  to  be  accomplished  here. 

The  bringing  in  of  bourgeois  specialists  for  the 
economic  and  administrative  structure  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  and  unavoidable.  But  the  less  reliable 
portion  of  the  specialists,  who  completed  their  work 
without  spirit  and  without  energy,  brought  the  worst 
traditions  of  the  bourgeois  bureaucracy  into  our  eco- 
nomic and  administrative  organs.  In  view  of  these 
malpractices  by  the  worse  elemfflils  of  the  bourgeois 
members  of  the  intelligentsia,  diat  part  of  the  work- 
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era  and  peasants  which  has  been  won  for  direct  ad- 
niinistratiTe  work  is  particularly  angry  with  the 
specialists.  For  that  reastm  there  exists  an  ill 
feelii^  towards  intellectual  wori^m  which  is  so 
ohen  unjust  But  the  inconsiderate  contempt  for 
"specialists"  who  have  been  branded  as  bureaucrats, 
aldiough  in  some  cases  nothing  can  be  said 
against  them,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  strug- 
gle against  bureaucracy.  The  whole  comploE  of 
these  conditions  furnishes  that  difficult  mvironment 
with  which  die  assembling  Eighth  Congrras  will 
have  to  redum^ — a  Congress  which  will  be  con- 
vmed  at  a  moment  when  we  haw  already  completed 
the  first  part  of  the  war.  The  period  of  the  civil 
war  is  approaching  its  end.  For  that  reason,  the 
Eighth  Congress,  which  raises  the  question  of  the 
^ffO.  against  bureaucracy,  must  not  point  to  the  fact 
that  this  conflict  consists  in  the  restriction  of  the 
amount  of  red-tape  in  the  Soviet  offices,  but  above 
all  it  must  root  out  the  previously  mentioned  causes 
for  the  increasing  power  of  the  bureaucracy.  To 
fi|^  against  bureaucracy  means  to  fight  against 
economic  ruin,  to  fight  against  poverty,  to  raise  the 
cultural  level  of  the  people,  to  win  back  the  best 
administrators  of  die  Red  Army  for  Soviet  work, 
to  admit  more  proletarian  elements  into  the  cul- 
tural offices,  to  simplify  the  system  of  our  economic 
and  administrative  organs  and  to  put  life  into  the 
activities  of  the  rural  Soviets. 

Reconsinu^n  Work 

3.  This  work  must  be  b^un  in  the  provincial 
Soviets  and  its  organs.  In  three  years  of  proletarian 
revolution,  the  Sovi^  have  made  considerable  pro- 
groes.  In  Uw  first  period,  immediately  after  Novem- 
ber 7,  the  Soviets  were,  above  all,  organs  of  revolt 
and  of  seizure  of  power.  In  the  second  period,  ap- 
proximately until  the  victory  over  Wrangel,  the 
Soviets  were,  above  all,  organs  of  the  universal  mo- 
bilization of  the  masses  for  the  war.  At  present, 
at  the  time  of  the  convening  of  the  E^hth  Congress, 
the  third  period  b^ins. 

Hie  Soviets  must  become^  above  all,  the  organs 
of  mobilization  of  the  masses  for  the  reconstruction 
of  domestic  administpation.  In  view  of  this  new 
administrative  perspective,  one  must  recollect  what 
was  said  in  1917  regarding  the  meaning  and  the 
role  of  the  Soviets:  t£«  Soviets  are  organs  in  which 
there  is  found  the  provision  of  the  freest  and  most 
oiganised  coarse  for  the  masses,  the  Soviets  as  or- 
gans into  which  there  is  always  assured  the  infusion 
of  fresh  strength  from  the  "lower  strata";  the  Sovi- 
ets as  organs  in  which  the  masses  learn  at  the 
same  time  both  law-making  and  the  execution  of 
their  own  laws.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ad- 
hov  to  the  holdii^  of  r^lar  new  elections  in  the 
Soviets.  Provision  must  be  made  not  (miy  for  the 
r^;nlar  convening  of  plenary  sessions  of  the  Soviets 
and  their  executives,  but  also  for  this — diat  in  these 
sessions,  not  only  shall  questions  of  agitation  be 
discussed,  but  also  the  most  important  administra- 
tive economic  questions.  Hist  particular  executive 
committee  whioi  has  held  no  meeting  during  the 
period  of  one  mtmth  without  an  adequate  excuse 
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most  be  dismissed.  Ihe  sessions  of  the  executive 
oommitee  must  be  public  and  accessible  to  all  work- 
and  peasants.  In  large  cities  and  in  important 
industrial  centers  the  executive  sessions  must  he 
held  alternately  in  different  working  districts,  in 
factories,  and  in  barracks.  The  same  applies  to  the 
district  Soviets,  where  such  exist  Important  ques- 
tions of  Soviet  life  have  to  be  considered  at  mass- 
meetiiws  with  the  cooperation  of  Soviet  members  at 
the  ri^t  time  and  before  the  decisions  go  into 
effect 

Soviets  and  Trade  Unions 

4.  Now,  whoi  the  economic  front  has  become 
the  main  front,  a  great  task  will  be  allotted  to  the 
trade  unions.  TTie  role  of  the  trade  unions  in  pro- 
duction will  continually  acquire  a  greater  import- 
ance. In  a  certain  measure,  the  burden  of  work 
falls  on  the  trade  unions.  The  first  task  of  the 
Soviets  in  the  provinces  is  a  systematic  stimulation 
of  the  trade  unions  in  the  achievement  of  thar  tasks 
of  production.  The  provincial  Soviets  should  under 
no  circumstances  set  for  themselves  as  a  task  the 
supplanting  in  any  way  of  the  trade  unions  in  the 
building  up  of  production.  On  the  contrary,  by  the 
coordination  of  dieir  work  with  the  trade  imion 
committees,  they  are  to  promote  die  activity  of  the 
latter  and  mutually  to  approach  the  goal  of  our 
struggles  of  today — the  building  up  and  increase 
of  production.  TTie  entire  complex  of  these  meas- 
ures is  the  best  means  of  fighting  bureaucracy. 

Provincial  Soviets 

5.  A  step  forward  must  be  taken  in  comparison 

with  the  decisions  of  the  Seventh  All-Russian  Con- 
gress, in  granting  to  the  provincial  Soviets  not  only 
the  right  of  control  of  the  activity  of  different  rep- 
resentations of  Ae  central  organs  in  the  provinces, 
but  in  granting  the  right  of  inunediate  participation 
in  the  activity  of  such  organs.  That  concession 
would  contribute  at  ^e  same  time  to  the  simplifi- 
cations of  the  activity  of  the  coitral  offices  Jbon 
all  die  economic  offices. 

The  Central  Executive  Committee  had  instruc- 
tions to  work  out  during  the  period  of  one  month, 
means  for  the  transfer  of  function  of  certain  pleni- 
potentiary commissions  of  the  central  offices  in  the 
country  to  die  provincial  Soviets,  that  is,  directly 
to  the  local  proleteriat.  Wherever  the  correspond- 
ing decisions  of  the  Seventh  Soviet  Congress  had 
not  yet  been  carried  out  through  the  fault  of  the 
local  Soviet  or  of  the  central  offices,  this  had  to 
take  place  within  a  period  of  two  months  under 
the  personal  responsibility  of  the  leader  of  the  cor- 
responding organs. 

Skilled  Workers 

6.  The  recall  from  the  Red  Army  of  at  least  a 
preliminary  numbor  of  skilled  workers  and  of 
respMisible  Soriet  enmloyees  must  be  prompdy 
placed  on  the  order  of  the  day  of  the  provincial 
Soviets.  Experiments  made  in  dds  field  have  proven 
to  be  very  successful. 

Central  Executive  Committee 

7.  Similarly,  it  is  necessary  to  put  life  into  the 
activity  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee.  The 
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Central  Executive  Committee  most  be  called  into 
seasion  at  least  once  in  two  montbs,  as  is  provided 
in  the  decisions  of  the  Seventh  Congress.  Based  on 
the  expoience  of  diree  years,  die  Ei^th  Congress 
must  presrait  a  series  of  general  lawmaking  ques- 
tions to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee.  The  laws,  decrees,  and  orders  con- 
sidered here,  must  be  made  public  by  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  quite  some  time  before  they 
go  into  effect,  and  before  they  are  proposed  for  the 
deliberation  of  the  country  Soviets.  The  control 
of  the  Cratral  Executive  Committee  over  die  activity 
of  different  Soviet  organs  in  the  country  must  be 
made  more  regular  than  has  hem  the  case  hereto- 
fore. 

CoUegiums  of  the  People's  Commissariats 

8.  The  Cmtral  Executive  Committee  in  its  new 
make-up,  and  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars 
receive  from  Uie  Eighth  Congress  the  ni^ent  task 
of  scrutinizine  the  composition  of  the  coll^ums 
of  the  People  s  Commissariats  and  of  the  collective 
important  central  oi^ans.  Into  all  these  organs, 
fr^h  energy  is  to  be  infused,  particularly  prole- 
tarian elements,  workers  and  peasants  who  have 
done  active  work  in  successful  oi^anizing. 

QuesUons  of  Jurisdiction 

9.  Disputes  about  questions  of  jurisdiction  which 
are  multiplying  rapidly,  and  in  fact  are  occurring 
in  all  acuteness  brtwecn  different  divisions  of  one 
office,  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the  up- 
building of  the  Soviet  state,  and  in  any  case  they 
are  promoting  bureaucracy. 

For  that  reastm,  the  Cwtral  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars,  are  in- 
structed by  the  Eighth  Congress,  systematically  to 
set  boundaries  between  each  other's  activities  so  that 
above  all,  the  paving  of  energy,  the  bare  possibil- 
ity of  execution  of  work  and  die  avoiding  of  dupli- 
cation— would  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Publioation  of  Decrees 

10.  Jn  all  cases  not  of  pressing  importance,  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  also  makes  public 
its  decrees  before  putting  them  into  effect  in  order 
to  be  able  to  take  into  consideration  opinions  and 
experiences  of  the  Soviets,  and  in  order  to  make 
corresponding  changes.  The  first  experiment  should 
be  made  with  tibe  Agrarian  Law. 

Workers*  and  Peasants*  Inspection 

11.  Tho  institution  of  workers*  and  peasants* 
inspections  must  be  extended,  and  must  immediately 
^ect  an  introduction  of  broader  proletarian  strata 
into  administrative  work  as  required  by  the  decree 
of  the  Central  Elxecutive  Committee  of  February 
17,  1920.  The  Workers*  and  Peasants*  Inspection 
Onnmittee  received  exact,  find,  more  extensive  au- 
diority,  that  is,  the  bringing  in  of  thousands  of 
worl^rs  for  the  revision  of  the  common  kitchens 
in  Petersburg,  of  the  proletarian  council  of  dders, 
of  proletarian  home  administrati<Hi,  etc 

Simplifications 

12.  In  their  fight  against  bureaucracy,  die  Cen- 
tral Executive  Committee  and  the  Conncil  of  Peo- 
ple's Comndsaars,  must  critically  nuunine  the  exe- 
cution of  the  simplest  state  functions,  for  example. 
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the  apportioning  of  provisions,  the  assignment  of 
dwdlings,  forcible  measures  for  the  abolititm  of 
smugglings  r^;istration  of  births  and  deaths, 
etc;  In  all  thne  fields,  the  greatest  possible  urn- 
plification  should  be  gradually  introduced. 
Utilization  of  Surplus  Employees  for  Industrial 
AcUvUy 

13.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  trade  unions, 
the  wage  scale  and  the  number  of  oflhdals  of  differ- 
esal  oflkes  in  the  central  cities  and  in  the  country 
must  be  checked  up,  and  the  working  standard  of 
the  employees  of  the  Soviets,  their  quantitative  rela< 
tions,  dieir  working  efficiency,  etc,  must  be  definitely 
d^ermined.  The  mobilization  of  superfluous  em- 
ployees into  productive  work — e.g.,  for  the  war  with 
illiteracy — must  be  strictly  carried  out.  In  doing 
dds,  ewe  must  be  taken  that  these  shifts  of  labor 
poww  should  be  considered  not  in  the  way  of  a 
punishment  but  rather  as  a  more  suitable  utilixadtHi 
of  their  working  enei^ies.  The  snp^uous  on- 
ployees  could  also  be  transferred,  in  accordance 
with  their  abilities,  to  useful  work  in  the  industries. 

Raising  ihe  Efficiency  of  Production 

14.  The  ending  of  the  first  period  of  the  civil 
war  renders  possible  a  slacking  of  military  activ- 
ities, but  at  the  same  time  it  confronts  die  Soviet 
power  with  new  and  mormons  dificuIticB.  The 
psychology  of  our  transidon  period  is  d^nrmined 
among  other  things  by  this:  that  exhausted  masses 
of  worlcCTS  and  peasants  who  suffer  unheard  of  pri- 
vadons,  are  ever  makii^  more  demands  of  the 
Soviet  power,  since  they  justify  these  by  die  settle- 
ment of  the  war.  Here  too  srane  of  our  oomrades 
committed  gross  blunders.  Instead  of  pointing  out 
to  the  workers  and*  peasants  that  we  cannot  con- 

3uer  poverty  without  raising  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
uction  up  to  the  maximum,  iiutead  of  direrting 
the  attention  of  die  masses  to  matters  of  produc- 
tion, instead  of  educating  the  type  of  worker-man- 
ager who  can  lead  in  production,  instead  of  all  this, 
we  are  often  content  merely  with  reviling  the  bu- 
reaucracy. The  Eighth  All-Russian  Soviet  Congress 
denuinds  of  all  a^eraits  of  the  worker  and  peasant 
power,  to  abandon  this  procedure  as  false  and  to 
fight  die  prindpal  causes  of  bureaucratic  disease 
in  order  to  deMroy  them  effectually. 

la  the  diree  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Soviet 
power,  there  has  grown  up  in  the  govenunent,  in 
the  districts,  and  in  the  circuits,  a  new  generation 
of  active  State  workers  which  has  gone  through  a 
good  school  of  class  stru^le.  The  Eighth  All-Rus- 
sian Soviet  Congress  is  convinced  tliat  just  this  new 
proletarian  generation  will  be  able  to  take  up  the 
fig^  against  bureaucracy  and  to  bnild  up  again 
the  worker  and  peasant  democracy  in  the  Soviet 
The  fight  against  bureaucracy  should  in  no  case 
involve  a  weakening  of  our  administrative  fwoes 
and  of  discipline.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  facts 
of  the  moment  demand  of  us  a  military  punctuality 
in  our  construction  work,  that  work,  with  all  its 
self  sacrifice,  to  which  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Party  has  summoned  all  (rf  our 
Soviets,  party  organizations,  and  trade  uniMit.— 
Petrograd,  December  11,  1920. 
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The  Care  of  Children  in  Soviet  Russia 

By  Arthur  J.  Watts 

(First  Instalment) 

[The  following  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  in  the  care 
of  dtUdren  is  published  by  permission  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Mr,  Watts  for- 
warded this  report  from  Moscow,  where  he  has  been  for  several  months  distributing  f^icf  suppUes 
for  the  English  and  American  Friemds.  Information  regarding  the  relief  work  of  the  Frienas  in 
Soviet  Russia  may  be  obtained  from  the  American  Friends  S»vice  Committee,  20  Sonlh  Twdfth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 


'T^HIS  tepott  <Im>  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete 
*-  aoooont  of  all  that  k  bemg  doiw  by  the  Social- 
ist State  for  the  care  and  education  of  children.  It 
is  simply  a  general  outline  drawn  from  personal 
obeorration  during  a  period  of  four  months*  work 
in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  childr«i*8 
clothing  and  food  donated  by  the  Friends  Emer- 
gency and  War  Victims  Relief  Committee  {Eof^- 
land).  Then  mi^  be  gaps,  as  I  can  only  write  of 
what  I  hare  observed  or  learned  in  the  course  of 
my  wori^. 

The  People's  Commissariat  for  Social  Maintenance. 

This  Commissariat  is  responsible  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  children  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
of  the  disabled  (by  work  or  war).  This  is  done 
by  pensions  to  their  mothers  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  Commissariats. 

The  Peoples  Commissariat  for  Supj^ies, 

Tkia  Commiaaariat  is  respcmsible  for  die  feeding 
and  clcrthing  of  every  child.  Hiis  Commissariat 
supplies  food  and  clothes  to  all  the  institutions  of 
other  Commissariats.  It  has  special  children's 
Irilchfns  of  its  own  and  suppUes  food  to  children 
tm  the  family  ratiim  cards. 

Depaitments  and  institutiims  obtain  their  sup- 
plies oi  food  and  dothing  from  die  Commissariat 
for  Stmplies  and  are  not  allowed  to  purchase  their 
own.  By  diis  means  oompetiti(Hi  in  buying  between 
draartments  is  avoided. 

Deparbnents  and  institutions  may  receive  gifts. 
Hiese  donated  supplies  often  reach  large  amounts, 
as,  for  example^  when  the  Red  Armies  captured 
la^  stores  of  condensed  milk  from  Koldiak  and 
in  Archangel  they  gave  them  to  the  Commissariat 
for  Health  for  use  in  children's  houses  and  hos- 
pitals. The  Navy  recently  sent  several  car-loads 
from  Odessa  to  the  Commissariat  for  Public  In- 
struction. Institutions  may  also  receive  suppUes 
fnnn  abroad  and  have  received  gifts  from  time 
to  time  from  tbw  Denidi  Red  Cross,  the  Norw^ian 
Famine  Committee,  and  the  English  Society  of 
Friends. 

In  addition  some  d^artmoits  and  institutions 
have  established  farms  and  woriohops  of  their  own 
to  augment  the  supplies  received  from  the  Feopie's 
Commissariat  for  Supplies. 

Dewtment  for  PnOeetion  of  Motherhood  and 

This  is  a  department  of  the  Commissariat  for 
Public  Health  and  is  responsible  for  the  health  of 
mothers  and  infants  to  the      of  three  years. 


Maiertutj  Exhibitiont, 

Very  excellmt  exhibitions  on  motherhood  and  the 
care  of  infants  have  heca  arrai^ed  by  this  depart- 
ment in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  and  smaller  ones  in 
die  provinces.  These  exhibitions  are  divided  into 
two  sections,  viz.,  pre-birth  and  after-birth.  By 
means  of  charts,  pictures,  diagrams  and  models 
whidi  the  simplest  peasttit  woman  can  understand, 
valuable  instruction  is  given  on  all  points  con< 
nected  with  the  care  of  the  mother  and  child.  Pic- 
tures illustrating  the  results  of  hereditary  disease 
and  of  the  need  of  greator  care  before  birth  form 
a  prominoit  part  of  theee  ediibitions.  Models  show- 
ing the  amount  and  strength  of  milk  to  be  given 
at  various  ages  and  very  descriptive  pictures  and 
di^ams  indicate  the  advantages  wmch  a  breast 
child  has  over  one  fed  artificially.  The  proper 
clodiing  of  infants  is  also  very  well  illustrated  by 
a  series  of  models  and  I  am  told  that  this  has  had 
a  very  beneficial  effect'  in  causing  mothers  to  aban- 
don the  Russian  practice  of  wrapping  their  babies 
so  tight  that  they  could  scarcely  move. 

Rest  Borne*  for  Mooters, 

Every  mother  who  performs  manual  work  is 
entitled  to  ei^t  weeks  rest  on  pay  before  the  birth 
of  her  child  and  a  similar  period  following.  In 
the  case  <A  sedentary  worlters  the  period  of  rest  is 
for  six  wedcs  before  and  after  die  birth  of  the 
diild.  Speoal  rest  homes  have  therefore  been  es- 
tablished for  expectant  mothers,  and  for  mothers 
with  their  children,  where  extra  food  is  given  and 
every  care  is  taken  of  the  mothers  and  inifants. 

Maternity  Hospital*, 

Unfortumrtriy,  owing  to  the  lade  of  suitable 
buildings  and  eqtupment,  there  are  not  sofficient 

Maternity  Hospitals  in  Moscow,  and  mothers  have 
to  leave  them  from  six  to  nine  days  after  the  birth 
of  their  diild;  but  a  new  combined  Rest  Home 
and  Hospital  is  now  being  pr«>ared  which  will  en- 
able mothers  to  r^nain  for  a  longer  period  in  the 
same  home. 

Special  assistance  is  also  given  to  motfaus  who 
r«nain  at  their  own  homes,  and  diey  are  entided 
to  draw  extra  rations  either  from  the  ordinary 
kitchms  or  from  the  special  kitchens  attached  to 
some  of  the  Consultation  Dq>ots. 

llMore  is  now  a  proposal  under  consideration  for 
cottsidnably  extending  the  pwiod  of  rest,  for  in- 
creasing the  mothers*  food  latitm  still  more,  and 
allowing  hor  fud  for  an  extra  room  in  her  own 
home  irith  a  view  to  ttocouraging  ha  to  have  a 
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room  for  herwlf  and  child  atparatB  fnnn  the  real 
of  the  familj. 

Consultation  Depo$$. 
Before  the  revolution  there  was  one  Consultation 

Dq>ot  in  Petrograd  and  another  in  Moscow;  these 
have  now  bera  increased  to  25  and  17  respectively. 

Mothers  attend  these  depots  for  advice  every  14 
days  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  more 
frequent  visits.  In  all  these  d^ots  there  are  pic- 
tures, models  and  charts  similar  to  the  most  im- 
portant ones  in  the  Matnn^  Ezhilntions. 

Attached  to  many  of  the  Consultation  Depots  are 
milk  distributing  d^ota  and  in  some  instances 
kitchens,  whwe  qiecial  warm  meals  are  smed  to 
mothers. 

Every  mother  attending  a  consultaticm  receives 
clothes  for  her  child  and  such  other  material  hdp 
as  may  be  required,  such  as  feeding  bottles,  nipples, 
etc  At  some  of  these  dq>ot8  lectures  are  given 
to  modiers  and  special  training  courses  are  ammged 
for  nurses. 

Milk  Depots, 

Special  Milk  D^>ots  have  been  established  or 
extended  for  the  supply  of  milk  to  infants,  who 
receive  prescriptions  from  doctors  at  Consultation 
Depots  where  no  milk  distribution  is  made.  Here 
the  milk  is  sterilized,  diluted  or  merdy  added,  ac- 
cor<^ng  to  prescription,  and  put  up  in  bottles  with 
a  slip  attached  indicating  the  number  o{  feeds  in 
each  bottle. 

Infants*  Homes. 

These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  for  in- 
fants  iq»  to  the  age  of  one  year  and  die  other  foi 
infants  between  the  ages  of  one  and  three.  There  are 
also  special  wards  attached  to  SMoe  of  tlw  Mothers' 
Rest  Homes  where  mothaless  babies  are  cared  for 
up  to  the  age  of  two  months.  The  infants  are  very 
well  cared  for  in  these  homes.  The  standard  (or 
model)  homes  are  well-equipped  and  have  very 
efficient  staffs.  These  standard  homes  are  also  used 
as  training  craters  for  girls  who  are  preparing  to 
become  nurses  in  similar  lunnet  or  in  cxf  nnneriei 
and  cvedhes. 

Careful  records  are  kept  of  the  weight  and 
developmrat  of  eadi  child  together  with  the  amount 
and  kmd  of  food  it  receives.  A  new  home  is  now 
being  opened  for  15  infants  who  will  be  cared  for 
according  to  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  a  Russian  doc- 
tor as  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  books  of  lead- 
ing American  and  European  tapvtta. 

Creche*  and  Day  Nuneriei. 

There  has  becm  a  very  large  developmrat  of  these 
since  the  revolution  and  many  factories  employing 
womoi  have  their  own  creches.  Hie  demand  at  the 
moment  is  greater  than  can  be  met,  with  the  present 
personnel  and  equipmrat  The  Matnnity  Depart- 
mmt  takes  the  view  that  to  open  a  poor  crerae  if 
worse  than  to  have  no  creche  at  all. 

The  Peoples  Conunissariat  for  PubUe  instruction. 
The  responsilnlity  for  the  care  and  eduoatioa  of 
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normal  healthy  childrra  after  they  attain  the  age 
of  diree  rests  with  the  Commiasariat  for  Public 
Inatructifm,  though  education  is  not  compulsory 
before  the  age  of  ei^t 

Children's  Gardens.* 

There  has  been  a  great  devdopment  diildren's 
gardens  since  the  revolution  and  there  are  now 
ova-  a  quarter  of  a  million  children  r^;istered  in 
these  gardens  all  over  Russia.  A  children's  gardra 
is  a  delightful  picture  on  a  warm  summer  day  with 
little  boys  and  girls  at  play  dressed  in  single  tunics 
of  varied  colors,  as  full  of  life  as  one  could  wish. 
In  winter,  when  the  little  ones  have  to  be  kept  in- 
doors because  there  are  not  sufBcirat  boots  or 
clothes,  the  picture  is  not  so  gay. 

The  children  spend  the  whole  day  here  returning 
at  nifdit  to  their  homes.  Dinner  and  supper  are 
provued  for  all  the  children  in  these  gardens,  but 
unfortunately  the  food  ^rtage  does  not  allow  the 
full  norm  to  be  supplied. 

Children's  Houses  {or  Communes), 

Hkso  are  similar  to  boarding  adiools  in  England, 
though  a  greater  number  of  sdiolars  spend  their 
whole  days  in  these  houses  than  is  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  due  to  several  reasons.  First,  chil- 
dren go  at  a  much  younger  age  and  thra,  as  there 
are  no  orphanages  as  distinct  from  commune  houses, 
there  are  a  lai^  number  ot  boarders  who  have  no 
homes  to  go  to  in  vacation. 

Usually  speaking  diere  are  separate  houses  for 
childrra  betwera  the  ages  of  three  and  eight.  From 
8  to  17  the  commune  house  is  also  a  school,  or 
the  childrra  attrad  a  school  in  the  locality. 

The  principle  of  coeducation  exists  throughout 
and  the  diildrra  are  taugld  on  the  principle  of 
iMTtiing  some  handicriA  at  the  same  time  aa  they 
learn  from  books  and  lectures.  The  children  have 
their  own  committees  for  arrai^ing  ratertainments 
.amongst  tfaemsdvea.  Here,  of  course,  the  childrra 
receive  all  their  meals  and  here  again  the  food 
shortage  is  manifest  particularlv  in  the  scarcity  of 
fats.  Clothes  and  boots  are  also  lacking  for  the 
winter  months. 

Children's  Colonies, 

Childrra*s  colonies  are  of  two  kinds:  childrra's 
houses  whore  childrra  live  all  the  year  round,  and 
summer  colonies  in  the  country  for  the  childrra  of 
the  town  to  live  in  during  the  warm  months.  The 
largest  settlemrat  of  childrra  is  at  Dyetekoye  Selo 
(Childrra's  Village)  about  40  miles  from  Petro- 
grad. This  used  to  be  the  **T8ar*8  Village"  (Tsar- 
skoje  Selo),  where  the  late  Tsar  had  two  palaces, 
llie  houses  of  many  of  the  courtiers  have  now  bera 
turned  into  children's  colonies,  a  group  of  tbree 
or  four  houses  forming  a  colony.  Insre  are  nmaUy 
25  boys  and  girls  in  each  house,  with  a  manager  in 
charge.  One  house  in  each  group  is  used  as  a  ea- 
ter for  meals  and  household  administratitm.  Tlie 
colonies  are  all  run  on  coeducational  lines,  grouped 
according  to  pre-achool  age  (three  to  eij^)  and 
school  age  (8  to  16). 

*  Kindcriarteiit.  i 
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The  communal  qtirit  is  very  neat  in  these  colo- 
nies, both  among,ue  diildren  ana  between  the  staffs 
and  the  diildren* 

The  diildren  perform  a  la^e  part  of  the  honse* 
hold  duties  and  in  the  colonies  for  older  children 
have  their  own  committees  for  electing  orderlies 
and  so  forth.  As  far  as  one  can  judge  from  visit- 
ing about  a  dozen  of  these  colonies  the  results  of 
coedncatifHi  are  good,  boys  and  girls  aoem  to  be 
growing  up  in  a  natural  and  healthy  companionshb 
w^  8  verr  great  sense  of  equality  and  oranmmiu 

in  Moscow  die  colonies  are  more  scattered  than 
18  the  case  at  "Dyetskoye  Selo",  where  there  are  over 
2,000  children  in  32  colonies,  with  a  special  colony 
run  on  George  Junior  Republic  lines  for  defective 
boys  and  giru,  a  sanatorium  and  a  children's  hos- 
pital. The  uiildren's  Village  was  occupied  by 
Yudenidi  at  the  time  of  his  attonpt  on  Petrograd 
and  several  of  the  houses  were  destroyed,  but  now 
the  colonies  have  resumed  their  normal  life  again. 
As  is  the  case  in  Children's  Houses,  the  parents  are 
allowed  to  visit  their  children  very  frequently. 
Day  Sdkools, 

First  and  second  grade  sdiools  are  ran  on  the 
coeducational  principle  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  16.  Manual  training  both  for  boys 
and  girls  fills  a  very  important  place  in  their  pro* 
gram  and  many  sdiools  have  very  excellent  car- 
pentry, bookbinding,  and  engineering  shops  and 
needlework  and  otho:  handicraft  workrooms.  There 
are  also  special  sdiools  for  art  and  music,  some 
of  which  are  children's  houses  (boarding  schools). 

The  teachers  are  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
shortage  of  books  and  writing  materiiUs  and  as  a 
consequence  most  of  die  exnciaes  and  tests  have  to 
be  done  orally. 


Discipline  is  maintained  without  punishment  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  natural  conse- 
quences follow  from  a  breach  rules,  e.g.,  a  diild 
does  not  receive  any  dinner  till  its  hands  are  clean 
but  it  is  not  punidied  otherwise.  For  anti-social 
acts  a  child  may  be  isolated  for  a  period.  G>rporal 
punishm^t  is  quite  forbidden. 

Every  scholar  and  student  is  entitled  to  an  extra 
food  rati(m  and  the  educaticm  authorities  endeavor 
to  give  every  sdiolar  a  warm  luncheon  consisting  of 

Bread    100  grams* 

Meal    20  " 

Fats   13  " 

Sugar    17  " 

Meat  or  fish   27  " 

Egg   4/5  of  an  ^ 

Unfortunately  the  food  supplies  are  not  sufficient 
to  allow  of  this  ration  being  supplied  at  all  ^e- 
quately. 

Trade  Si^ls. 

Ilwre  are  special  Trade  Schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  apart  from  the  Technical  Schools  and  Uni- 
verities  for  older  studrats. 

ChUdren'*  TheaieTs. 

There  are  special  theatrical  perfoimanoes  and 
concerts  arranged  for  school  children,  in  many  of 
which  the  children  take  part.  The  theme  of  orches- 
tral music  is  explained  before  the  performance  and 
everything  possible  is  done  to  develop  their  appre- 
ciation of  Uie  artistic. 

Special  performances  are  also  arranged  in  Mos- 
cow for  the  children  who  are  found  loiterixw  in 
streets  and  markets,  but  it  is  hoped  that  before  long 
all  these  children  will  be  in  the  schools,  as  is  the 
case  in  Petrograd. 

{To  be  oottduded) 


Foreign  Relief  Work  in  Soviet  Russia 


'T^HE  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government  towards 
foreign  relief  organizations  was  dearly  stated 
in  the  letter  written  on  November  18, 1920,  by  the 
Representative  of  the  Soviet  Republic  fai  reply  to 
an  inquiry  on  diis  sobjeot. 

ICnoiring  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  Gtmsnment  to  use 
every  practical  means  Ux  leUerag  the  acute  neecb  of  the 
populatioii,"  wrote  Mr.  Martens,  T  cannot  bdieve  that  ■ 
bona  fide  offer  ...  to  «end  relief  to  Soviet  Russia  would 
meet  with  anTthing  hat  a  cordial  and  sympathetic  recep- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Goiwnment.  The  Soviet  Govemmei^ 
has  already  manifested  its  willingnese  to  cooperate  with 
foreign  relief  organizations,  as  in  the  case  of  tlw  Joint  Difr 
trihution  Conunittoe,  and  in  the  case  <rf  the  American  and 
English  Friends  SocietieB.  ...       , ,  ,  „         ,       ,.  , 

"While  the  Soviet  Govanment  wrald  aladlv  Teeatve  relief 
for  ito  suffering  popolstkm  from  any  didntezested  foreign 
agency,  it  does  not  ask  for  charity  la  thb  reqMcL  We  aak 
rather  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  in  fordgn  markets  those 
essential  mnilies  of  medicine,  soap  and  other  neoemties, 
for  lock  Of  which  men,  women  and  children  in  So^M 
Russia  are  now  suffering.  Relief  would  be  welcome;  but 
the  suffering  would  be  removed  and  relief  would  be  un- 
necessary, if  the  form^  govemmenu  would  remove  thdr 
mthleas  blockade  aesiast  the  wmmpUoo  of  normal  com- 
siene. 


Hie  cooporation  extended  to  the  rdiaf  woricers 
of  the  Sodety  of  Friends  (Quakers)  and  the  free- 
dom of  operation  allowed  to  them  in  Soviet  Russia 
was  described  in  a  letter  of  January  29,  1921,  from 
die  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee:  **At  the  present  time  our  work- 
ers have  supervision  of  the  supplies  that  are  shipped 
in,  fullest  opportunity  to  investigate  homes  and 
institutions,  and  opportunity  to  order  their  own 
supplies  shipped  to  Uiese  particular  places.^* 

We  are  now  able  to  publish  the  official  corre- 
nrandence  between  die  agents  of  the  Society  of 
I^iends  and  the  Sovi^  authorities  regarding  ware- 
house and  transport  facilities.  These  letters  show 
the  cordial  cooperation  extmded  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  any  bona  fide  organization  sincerely  de- 
siring to  aid  die  Russian  people. 

In  transmitting  this  correspondence,  the  r^re- 
•entativea  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee of  Philadelphia  writo  from  Moscow,  Janu- 

•  100  tnm9=iyi  OS,  ^  . 
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ary  8,  1921:  **We  enclose  herewith  copiee  and 
translationa  of  correspondence  betweoi  ouzselves 
and  ihib  People's  Conunissariat  for  Sapplies  which 
constitute  our  agreemoit  with  them  concerning 
wardiouse  and  transport.  The  letters  refer  to  a 
part  of  a  warehouse,  but  in  reality  it  is  a  self-con- 
tained storeroom  in  a  very  large  warehouse.  Our 
office  and  storeroom  will  be  entered  through  a  sep- 
arate door,  the  key  of  which  will  be  in  our  keeping.*' 
The  correspondence  follows: 

FRIENDS  INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE 
Moscow,  December  28,  1920. 
To  the  Management  for  Preparation  of  the  Coitro- 
soyuz  (Cooperatives) : 
The  representatives  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers)  hereby  submit  to  you  the  request  to 
grant  them  wardiouse  No.  5  on  Instrumental  Street, 
House  No.  7,  for  the  storage  of  goods  whidi  are 
arriving  from  abroad. 

(Signed)   A.  J.  Ha»ES, 
Arthuk  Watts, 
Represeniaiives  of  the  Society. 

CENTROSOYVZ 
Moscow,  December  28,  1920. 
To  the  Rq>resentatlve8  of  the  Society  of  Friends: 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  this  date,  the  Man- 
agement of  Preparation  of  the  Centrosoyuz  states 
that  it  is  ready  to  provide  for  your  occupation  a 
part  of  warehouse  No.  5  on  Instrumental  Street, 
House  No.  7,  for  Uie  storage  of  goods. 

(Signed)      Manager  in  Chief. 
Manager  of  the  Sub-Departmetu  of  Warehouses. 

FRIENDS  INTERNATIONAL  SERVICE 
126  Hotel  Savoy 
Moscow,  Deconber  13,  1920. 
To  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Supplies: 
Dear  Sirs: 

The  religious  Society  of  Friends  in  England  and 
America  wishes  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  universal 
brotherhood  to  do  its  best  to  help  the  people  of 
Russia  with  gifts  of  food  and  clothing. 

As  our  resources  are  small  compared  with  the 
great  population  of  Soviet  Russia,  we  consider  it 
advisable  in  the  first  instance  to  limit  what  help 
we  have  to  offer  to  the  children  of  Moscow  and 
particularly  to  the  side  and  undernourished. 

During  the  past  six  months  we  have  distributed 
OUT  supplies  through  many  departments  of  various 
(Mmmissariats.  Hiis  has  resulted  in  the  wastage 
of  mudi  time  and  transport  We  therefore  desire 
now  to  have  all  supplies  donated  by  the  Friends 
International  Service  stored  in  one  wardouse  un- 
der our  supervision. 

We  therefore  surest  the  following  plan  for  your 
ccmsideration: 

Warehouse  and  Transport 
1.  That  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Supplies 
(Narkomprod)  through  the  Central  Cooperative 
Association  (Centrosoyuz)  provides  a  warehouse, 
logger  with  the  necessary  lighting  and  heating. 

Such  warehouse  to  be  mi  mwy^j  far  (be  sup* 
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plies  donated  by  the  Friends  IntematHWiat  Snrriee 
or  supplies  entrusted  to  their  care. 

2.  That  the  Centrosoyuz  supplies  and  maintains 
the  necessary  personnd  for  the  handling  and  ctm- 
troUing  of  all  sudi  supplies.  (In  our  opinion  diis 
should  include,  to  begin  with,  the  full  time  service 
of  a  person  capable  of  chedcing  all  stores  in  and 
out  of  the  warehouse  and  of  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  transport,  and  a  clork  capable  of 
typewriting  in  both  English  and  Russian.) 

3.  We  ask  that  the  Centrosoyuz  provides  the 
necessary  transport.  We  hope,  however,  to  import 
one  or  two  motor  v^icles  and  shall  be  glad  to 
know  whether  you  would  provide  the  necessary 
garage,  gasoline  and  drivers. 

Control  of  Supplies 

1.  We  propose  Aat  all  supplies  and  Bills  of 
Lading  should  be  handed  over  by  our  agent  in 
Reval  to  the  Representative  of  the  R.S.F.S.R.  Com- 
missariat for  Foreign  Trade,  on  his  giving  a  re- 
ceipt agreeing  to  forwarding  the  supplies  to  the 
Friends  International  Service,  care  of  CCTtrosoyuz, 
Moscow. 

2.  We  suggest  that  on  arrival  at  Moscow  all 
supplies  should  be  .checked  by  a  representative  of 
the  Centrosoyuz  and  ourselves  and  that  a  recmpt 
signed  by  both  should  be  sufficient.  It  being  under- 
stood that  the  Workers  and  Peasants  Inspection  and 
the  Extraordinary  Commission  may  send  represen- 
tiUives  if  diey  so  deure. 

3.  That  in  making  the  distribution  to  institutions 
we  should  do  so  in  accordance  wiUi  a  scheme  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  a  representative  of  die  Department 
of  Children's  Health  or  such  other  Departments  as 
may  senn  desirable,  and  ourselves. 

4.  Lists  of  all  supplies  received  and  distributed 
to  be  sent  to  the  CoUrosoyuz  and  to  the  Commis- 
sariats responsible  for  the  institutions  to  which  such 
supplies  are  sent.  Lists  with  detailed  enumeration 
of  Ae  institutions,  their  addresses  and  die  amount 
of  supplies  given,  must  be  sent  by  us  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Commissariat  for  Supplies. 

5.  AH  orders  for  goods  to  leave  the  wardiouse 
to  be  signed  by  a  representative  of  the  Friends 
International  Service. 

6.  All  supplies  to  be  distributed  as  gifts  from 
the  Friends  Intonational  Service  and  wiuiout  pay- 
ment. 

The  above  proposals  form  the  basis  on  which  we, 
the  undersigned,  feel  that  we  can  satisfactorily 
carry  out  the  distribution  of  supplies  by  the  FrIenAi 
International  Service.  Sudi  proposals  to  be  sub- 
ject to  alteration  by  mutual  agre«nent. 

Yours  sincorely, 

(Signed)     Anna  J.  Haines, 
Arthur  Watts, 
Representing  tAe  Friends  Intemational  Service. 

PEOPLES  COMMISSARIAT  FOR  SUPPLIES 
Moscow,  December  30,  1920. 

No.  1088. 

To  the  Representatives  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers) : 

We  acknowledge  your  letter  of  Decembpr  13,  in 
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which  you  have  itated  all  the  oonditiona  undtr 
wliidi  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  ^ 
tribation  of  your  goods. 

Hie  Foreign  Droartmeait  of  the  (People's  Com- 
miasariat  for  Supplies  has  the  honor  of  informing 
you  that  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Supplies 
accepts  your  terms  as  satisfactory  and  promises  to 
give  you  erary  assistance  in  your  us^ul  work. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  your  proposals  to  the 
Centroysoyus. 

(Signed)    Members  o/  $he  ColUgium* 
i  Signed )   Mana^r  of  the  Foreign  DepartmenL 
SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
126  Hotel  Savoy 
Moscow,  Deconber  31,  1920. 
To  the  Department  for  Imports, 
Tbe  People's  Comndwariat  for  Siq>plies, 
Moscow. 
Dear  Sirs: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  December  30,  No. 
1088. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  you  agree  to  the  pro- 
posals contained  in  our  letter  of  Decembw  13,  and 
we  nted  to  proceed  with  our  diirtribution  accord- 
ingly. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)   Anna  J.  Haines, 
Ahthur  Watts, 
Representing  the  Friends  IntenuOional  Service. 


The  "Dneprovetz"  Commune 

(A  Letter  by  Alexander  Kostenko,  a  Member  of  the 

Commune) 

In  the  district  of  Starodubsk,  province  of  Gomel, 
there  is  an  agricultural  commune  called  **Dne- 
provets".  This  commune  was  organized  after  the 
Germans  l^t  die  province  of  Gomel.  Its  monbers 
were  recruited,  for  die  most  part,  from  the  middle 
peasants.  Ilie  land  occupied  by  the  commune  had 
formerly  belonged  to  a  big  landholder — about  300 
dessiatins*  of  arable  land  and  50  dessiatins  of 
pasture  land,  but  the  livestock  and  implements,  as 
well  as  the  buildings  had  been  completely  looted 
and  destroyed. 

After  two  years  of  activity,  the  members  of  the 
commune  hare  almost  completely  restored  the  es- 
tate to  its  previous  condition.  They  lack  only  cat- 
tle for  bree^Bng.  Hie  commune  mis  reintroduced 
the  niiw-field  system.  It  acquired  a  steam  thresh- 
ing machine  and  a  locomobile.  The  crops  are  gath- 
ered with  the  help  of  harvesting  machines. 

Xhe  sowing  of  the  grain  is  being  done  exclu- 
mHy  by  regular  sowing  machines.  This  year  a 
dosiatin  of  rye  yielded  100  poods**  (about  3,600 
pounds)  of  pure  grain.  There  was  an  unusually 
rich  buckwheat  crop.  This  year  the  commune  col- 
lected 3,000  poods  (108,000  pounds)  of  rye  from 
an  area  of  33  dessiatins.  Planting  of  corn  has  been 
mirodnoed. 

Altogether  117  persons  of  both  sexes  and  differ- 
ent ages  live  in  the  commune.   Besides,  about  40 

*  1  dc«tUtin=2.y  wief. 
1  poedsM  nw.  ,  - 
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men  from  this  commune  are  in  the  Red  Army,  some 

of  them  occupyii^  commandTng  positicHas. 

The  commune  is  giving  specuu  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  cmldreo.  It  has  established  a 
creche  and  a  kindergartoi,  and  the  children  of 
school  age  are  taught  in  the  district  school  of  the 
commune. 

Moreover,  the  council  of  the  commune  this  year 
set  aside  two  dessiatins,  on  which,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  older  members,  various  sorts  of  grain 
have  hem  plamed. 

The  childroi  work  eagerly  and  successfully  in 
dieir  field.  The  potatoes  gathered  on  the  children's 
field  were,  before  leaving  for  school,  collected  to 
serve  as  family  fund  for  the  following  sprii^. 

In  the  **Dneprovets"  Commtme  everything  is  de- 
cidedly socialized.  Absolute  solidarity  prevails 
among  the  members  of  the  commune  and  tibey  show 
a  high  degree  of  consciousness.  For  the  next  year 
the  commune  has  sown  66  dessiatins  with  rye.  The 
rye  crop  is  extraordinary.  The  buildings  that  were 
destroyed  are  now  rebuilt.  Very  soon  the  members 
of  the  commune  will  start  erecting  new  communal 
buildings.  The  plans  have  alreac^  been  drafted. 

The  o^anizer  of  the  commune  is  Comrade  Mi- 
khaldjdca.  In  my  opinion  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
spring  to  provide  the  ^'Dneprosets"  with  a  tractor 
or  a  motor  plow.  Then  the  economy  of  the  com- 
mune will  be  really  organized  on  a  technical  basis. 
After  that,  half  of  the  members  of  the  commune 
may  be  detached  and  assigned  to  other  property 
where,  owii^  to  their  training  and  consciousness, 
ifaey  will  be  able  to  organise  successfully  another 
commune  similar  to  the  "Dneprovets". 

Owing  to  its  exceptional  management,  its  eco- 
nomy, and  its  organization  the  commune  is  famous 
all  over  the  province  of  (Tomel,  Members  of  other 
communes  visit  it,  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty 
peasants  a  day,  in  order  to  learn  how  it  works. 


The  Next  Issue  of 

Soviet  Russia 


will  be  a  special  etecuical  and  industrial  number. 

Hut  great  plan  <rf  eleotrificatini  of  ogrionltnn  and 
induBtiy  will '  b«  deauibed  in  aemal  interaadng 

articles: 

1.  Speech  of  Nicolai  Lenin  at  Ei^th  Congreaa  of 
Soviets  in  December. 

2.  The  plan  itself  described  by  Kxyzhanovsky  in 
a  comprehensive  address  also  delivered  at  the 
Eighth  Congress  of  Soviets  and  accompanied  by 
his  own  map  showing  the  proposed  new  system 
of  power  houses. 

3.  Dr.  Alfons  Coldschmidt,  a  German  Communist, 
whoae  work  Soviet  Russia  readers  know,  tells  in 
hli  own  picturesque  style  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  new  electrical  arrtmgement  in  Russia. 

4.  Numerous  news  items  showing  the  progress  of 
electrification  activities  in  Rosaia  (from  official 
sources). 

Ihdvstbial  RECONStnucnoN— Latest  dau  on  indas- 
trial  and  labor  conditions  in  Soviet  RjimIs. 
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A  WEEKLY  JOUBNAL  OF  INFORMATION 
110  Wett  40th  Stnwt  New  Yo^  N.  Y. 

This  magudne  endesTon  to  present  it*  ntden 
with  the  most  recent  availahle  infonnatlon  conceniiDK 
the  Rosiiui  Socicliat  Federal  Soviet  RepuUic  in  the 
form  of  official  doc  Dm  en  ta  and  anthoritativB  articles. 
Hie  editor  does  not  smme  reqNmdlHlitr  for  opinions 
expressed  in  rigned  aitlclaa.  Munseriptt  ere  n- 
eehed  <mfy  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 


n^HERE  is  a  genially  prevailing  opinion  that 
the  English  have  no  sense  of  humor.  A  short 
tel^aphic  itnn  from  London  published  in  die 
daily  press  on  February  24  and  25  proves  that  this 
is  nothing  but  a  prejudice  dictated  by  American 
playfulness.  It  refers  to  the  recent  incidents  in 
Persia,  where  it  appears  that  the  "Persian  Cos- 
sadcs  under  Goieral  Reza  Khan  have  occupied  Te- 
heran  .  .  .  because  of  the  Govermnent*s  apathy 
toward  die  spread  of  Bolshevism  and  because  of 
the  Bolshevist  tendencies  among  the  ruling  classes 
in  Persia.**  The  "Bolshevist  tendencies  among  the 
ruling  classes**  mean  of  course  that,  just  as  is  the 
case  in  J^ia  Minor,  in  Persia  also  nearly  the  whole 
population  has  taken  a  friendly  attitude  toward 
Soviet  Russia,  in  order  to  avoid  for  themselves  the 
fate  of  India  and  Egypt.  Hie  "Persian  Cossacks** 
— by  the  way,  a  creation  of  die  Tsarist  and  British 
imperialists — according  to  newspaper  reports,  had 
come  from  the  Western  border,  where  the 
British  troops  are  stationed.  And  the  same  reports 
add:  *^e  opinion  generally  expressed  in  dipio- 
matic  quarters  here  today  was  that  England  would 
not  interfere,  since  the  affair  was  purely  internal.** 
It  is  for  the  same  reason  probably  that  England 
does  not  interfere  with  the  activities  of  the  "Black 
and  Tans**,  since  this  is  a  purely  internal  affair  of 
Ireland  and  interference  would  probably  mean  a 
violation  of  the  principle  of  "self-determination.** 
This  bit  of  news  is  quite  in  keeping  with  that 
powerful  sped  men  of  dry  English  humor  that  was 
displayed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Winston  Qiurchill 
in  his  article  agaimt  Wells,  in  which  he  accuses  the 
radicals  of  preaching  "better  a  world  of  equally 
hungry  slaves  than  a  world  of  imequally  prosperous 
freemen.**  To  convert  the  Persians  definitely  into 
such  Churcbillian  "freemen** — after  the  fashiim  of 
the  populatitm  of  India,  Egypt,  and  Ireland — ^was 
the  aim  of  dus  "purely  internal  affair.'* 
«         •  • 

A  FTER  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  Kol- 
diak,  Yudenich,  and  Wrangel,  after  the  eli- 
mination of  the  Finnish,  Esthonian,  I«atvian,  Polish, 
and  othor  borderlands  from  the  list  of  the  ever- 
ready  champions  of  "Western  donocracy  and  civi- 
lization** as  against  "Eastern  autocracy  and  bar- 
baxism**,  after  die  rulers  of  freedom-loving  France 
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had  b^un  to  rtm  short  of  cannon-fodder  willing 
to  die  for  the  interests  of  financial  sharks  and  cor- 
rupt politicians,  after  E^land  had  finally  realized 
the  ever-increasing  dangers  of  her  Irish,  Indian, 
Mesopotamian,  and,  last  but  not  least,  her  own 
domestic  labor  problems — the  whole  respectable 
world  of  enemies  of  the  Russian  Workers'  Republic 
has  been  cheered  again  by  die  (Parisian  conference 
of  the  Russian  "Constituent  Assembly**  at  which 
Bakhmetier,  Milyukov,  Kerendcy,  Chernov,  and 
other  stars  of  Russian  Liberalism  and  *^cialism** 
once  more  declared  diat  diey  were  the  only  legi- 
timate representatives  of  Russia  and  that  they  would 
never  desist  from  their  struggle  against  the  tyranny 
of  the  Bolshevist  usuipers.  But  this  struggle,  they 
asserted,  was  not  to  be  in  the  form  of  an  armed 
intervention  of  foreign  powers,  but  in  the  form  of 
an  internal  revolution  of  the  Russians  thenuelves. 

How  complete  this  unity  of  Russian  Liberals  and 
"Socialists**  is,  and  how  sincere  thdr  repudiation 
of  foreign  intervention,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  statement  of  the  Russian  Moishevist 
Party  (Social-Democratic  Labor  Party  of  Russia) 
which  was  printed  in  die  Parisian  anti-Bolslunrist 
organ  Pour  la  Russie  of  February  5,  1921.  The 
Menshevist  statement  reads  as  follows:  '*The  rumor 
having  been  spread  that  the  creation  of  a  "National 
Block**  between  Socialists,  Cadets,  etc.,  is  being 
contemplated,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Russian 
Social-Democratic  Labor  Party  has  declared  that 
such  coalitions  of  Socialist  parties  widi  the  pos- 
sessing classes — whatever  flag  they  may  be  flying 
— can  in  reality  have  only  one  aim,  viz.,  to  rddndle 
again  the  flames  of  civil  war,  and  to  provoke  a  new 
intervention,  whether  open  or  disguised,  on  the 
part  of  the  imperialist  powers,  into  the  internal 
affairs  of  Revolutionary  Russia.  Therefore  the 
Russian  Central  Committee  of  the  Social  Democra- 
tic Labor  Party  declares  in  the  most  cat^;ori- 
cal  manner  diat  the  Party,  in  spite  of  its  n^;ative 
attitude  towards  the  policy  of  the  Bolshevist  Gov- 
ernment, not  only  will  not  give  any  support  to  a 
Socialist  coalition  vnth  the  parties  of  me  posses- 
sing classes,  but  on  the  contrary  will  fight  side  by 
side  with  the  Bolshevist  authorities  against  this  new 
form  of  counter-revoluticm  and  imperialist  inter- 
ventionism.** 

The  Menshevists  who  are  thus  dissociating  them- 
selves from  the  counter-revolutionary  activities  of 
their  former  associates,  the  Social-Revolutionists 
of  the  Kerensky-Chemov  type,  are  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  being  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil. 
They  loathe  the  Soviet  Republic  in  which  middle- 
of-the-road-rrformers  have  little  or  nothing  to  say, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  too  intelligent  not 
lo  see  that  a  triumph  of  me  anti-Bolshevist  forces 
would  be  nothing  else  than  a  victory  of  an  extremely 
reactionary  combination  of  world  imperialism  and 
capitalism  where  no  honorable  place  would  be 
left  to  the  Socialist  advocates  of  "real  demooraCT**. 
Typical  representatives  of  the  inteHigentsia,  that 
class  that  with  its  intereste  and  ito  sympathies  dan- 
gles between  the  capitalist  and  the  worl^,  diat 
dislikes  and  envies  the  capitalist  but  just  as  mudi 
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fean  and  aUion  the  rule  of  the  workers^  they  are 
— ^while  perhaps  believing  themselves  to  be  further* 
ing  the  cause  of  Socialism, — in  reality,  dirough 
their  mouthpieces,  Martov,  Abramovich  and  Dan, 
providing  a  pateful  cqtitalist  world  widi  the  cus- 
tomary  inteUectnal  poison  gas  that  precedes  and 
accompanies  all  the  military  attacks  against  Soviet 
Russia. 

•  •  • 

l^ifR.  John  Hays  Hammond  is  reported  in  The 
New  York  Times  of  F^niary  17  as  saying: 
**I  don*t  think  Russia  will  go  back  to  Tsar  rule, 
and  I  hope  not."  This  is  paraphrased  by  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  Washington  dispatch  of 
February  16,  from  which  we  are  quoting,  in  these 
words:  '*71iere  is  hope  in  the  near  future  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  and  later  a  democracy  in  Rus- 
sia, John  Hays  Hammond  declared  today  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee." 

Just  what  are  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Hammond  and 
the  Times  is  not  clear  from  these  quotations.  Mr. 
Hammond*s  statement  gives  the  impression  that  he 
thinks  the  Tsar's  government  was  undesirable;  we 
think  ao  too.  But  aa  the  Times  restates  his  position, 
it  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  a  Tsar  wiui  a  con- 
stitution attached,  or  some  other  sort  of  monarch 
less  offensive  than  the  Tsar.  In  the  latter  case  Mr. 
Hammond's  position  would  appear  to  be  more  fas* 
tidious  than  that  of  Mr.  Milyukov  and  the  other 
Russian  **d^ocrats**,  who,  shortly  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Revolution  of  1905,  publicly  stated, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  diat  they  knew  how  bloodily 
the  proletariat  had  been  put  down  in  that  revolu* 
lion,  that  now  the  Russian  people  were  no  longer 
governed  by  an  autocrat,  but  had  a  constitution 
and  a  Duma,  and  mvat  therefore  be  considered  as 
a  limited  monarchy. 

Aa  for  us,  we  are  quite  neutral  on  this  subject. 
If  counter-revolution  should — which  it  will  not — 
come  out  victorious  in  Russia,  we  think  it  will 
matter  little  to  the  Russian  people  whether  they 
are  slaughtered  off  by  an  absolute  or  a  limited 
monarch. 

•  *  • 

'  i  -Hk  latest  countn'-revolutionary  organization  of 
^  whose  birth  we  are  informed  is  the  "Russian 
National  Society"  of  New  York.  It  has  just  be- 
gun issuing  a  Weekly  Bulletin,  of  which  die  first 
issue  (February  3)  has  reached  us.    The  motto 

Srinted  at  the  head  of  this  issue  is:  "Not  to  fight 
'olskevism  is  to  surrender  to  it,  Bolshevism  isi 
a  machine  of  destruction,  a  mocAuie  of  corruption, 
a  machine  of  oppression,  a  machine  for  promoting 
world  revolution.  Bolshevism  is  not  a  Russian 
danger;  it  is  a  mortal  danger  to  Russia;  it  is  an 
iktempt  to  kill  Russia.  Russia  is  its  first  victim. 
America  it  its  last  goal."  The  Bulletin  recommends 
for  reading  the  following  (and  only  the  following) 
books  on  Russia:  (^eral  Basil  Gurko,  Russia, 
1914-1917;  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon.  The  Inside  Story  of 
the  Peace  Conference;  Andrew  Kalpashnikov,  A 
Prisoner  of  Trotsky;  Boris  Brasol,  Socialism  vs. 
Civiliution.  Caltnral  items  aie  not  lacking  in  the 


new  Bulletin,  and  they  are  printed  in  a  newsy,  para- 
graphy  ^le;  to  parallel  the  numerous  keam  printed 
in  Soviet  Russia  on  educational  matten  withm 
Russia,  the  Bulletin  prints,  under  the  curious  head 
"From  Russian  (Quarters"  (or  do  they  mean  the 
Russian  quarters  in  large  foreign  cities?),  the  fol- 
lowing: "A  Russian  monarchical  OKanization  has 
been  established  in  Munich.  Its  official  organ  is 
The  Ray  of  Light,  published  monthly."  "The  Rus- 
sian monarchists  in  Bavaria  are  opening  a  sdioo! 
for  Russian  children."  Russian  nationalists  in 
Paris,"  etc.,  etc.  And  here  is  one  (of  many)  para- 
graphs, showing  that  the  whole  venture  is  not  in- 
nocent of  anti-Semitic  (or  is  it  pro-Sonitic?)  in- 
fluences: 

"The  Association  Unity  of  Russia  of  New  York  pab- 
lished  a  pamphlet  entitled:  'Who  Are  the  Mnrderera  of 
the  Russian  Tsar?*  Therein  the  fact  is  revealed  that  three 
Russian  Emperor»~Alexander  11,  Alexander  m,  and 
Nicholas  11,  wne  murdered  by  the  leva.** 
«  «  « 

'THIE  following  message  has  been  received  by 
the  Soviet  Russia  office,  denying  tfie  reports 
of  mutinies  and  uprisings  allied  in  the  press  of 
capitalist  cotmtries  to  have  taken  place  in  Soviet 
Russia: 

Moscow,  February  26. —  Foreign  newspapers  again  carry 

mendaeloiis  stories  about  alleged  mutinies  and  ninidnga 
in  Moscow,  Kronstadt,  and  Petrograd.  This  is  anothw 
malicious  dander  by  the  enemies  of  Russia  in  their  aUempts 
to  confuse  public  opinion  abroad.  There  have  been  neither 
uprisings  nor  mutinies  in  Kronstadt,  Petrograd,  or  Moscow. 

These  ttories  appear  to  have  been  baaed  upon  certain 
events  in  Moscow  which,  far  from  showing  any  widespread 
unrest,  rather  prove  the  determination  of  dm  Rnsrian  work- 
ers to  stand  behind  thdr  molidionary  achievements  de- 
spite all  hardships.  The  woricers  in  the  government  print- 
ing office,  who  had  been  receiving  extra  rations,  protested 
against  the  cutting  off  of  a  special  allowance  of  flour  which 
they  received  in  addition  to  tlie  pound  and  a  half  ration  of 
bread.  This  curtailment  was  made  in  porsnance  of  the 
Soviet  Government's  general  policy  of  eqoaliang  rations. 
The  workers  in  the  printing  office  tried  to  Induce  other  fac- 
tory groups  to  join  th^  demonstration,  but  their  efforts 
aroused  general  indignation  amongst  most  of  the  other  woric- 
ers,  who  regarded  them  aa  a  breach  of  revolutionary  soli- 
darity. When  the  situation  was  explained  to  the  demon- 
strants  the  protest  movement  ceased  Instantly.  EveiytUng 
is  now  absolutdy  peacefoL 

This  insignificant  incident  has  been  magnified  by  mali- 
cious agents  into  fantastic  accounts  of  widespread  un- 
rest. The  Soviet  Government  has  traced  these  stories  to 
the  Lettish  Legation  in  Moscow,  which  seemingly  is  abus- 
ing hospitality  and  diplomatic  privilege  for  a  malicious 
campaign  against  Soviet  Russia. 

The  stories  in  the  foreign  press  about  alleged  mutinies 
in  Petrograd  and  Kronstadt,  claiming  that  the  mititary 
forces  Bomnnding  Petrograd  ore  not  allowing  anyone  to 
enter  the  city,  are  without  any  foundation  wtatsoenr.  Rua- 
sia  is  passing  throned  a  serioDS  food  oriais,  due  to  fud 
shortage,  but  now  as  before  the  Russian  woricers  will  prove 
to  the  world  that  their  revolutionary  solidarity  and  their 
determination  to  stand  by  their  achievements  knows  no 
weakneflSr— AuMMH  Telegraph  Agency^ 
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The  Soviet  Power  and  the  Public  Health 

By  A.  Sehashko 

[The  Commissar  for  Public  Health  has  appeared  in  our  columns  before.  He  tells  below  of  the 
recent  accomplishments  of  his  branch  of  the  administration  in  public  health  service  and  education.] 

now  living  in  colonies  boused  in  the  former  luzu- 
homes  of  the  parasites  of  the  working 


TO  FORM  an  idea  of  the  profound  change 
broi^t  about  by  the  November  Revolution,  we 
must  look  into  one  of  our  "peaceful"  activitias: 
the  protection  of  public  health. 

This  activity  felt  the  influence  of  the  March  Revo- 
lution less  than  any  other.  The  March  Revolution 
was  as  unfruitful  for  the  medical  organisation  and 
the  practice  of  medicine  as  the  biblical  fig-tree.  Hie 
November  Revolution  succeeded  to  what  bad  existed 
in  January:  the  same  selfish  bureaucracy,  the  same 
"hierarchy"  of  medicine  (the  best  for  the  rich,  the 
"leavings   for  the  poor)  camouflaged  by  middle- 


nous 

masses  and  their  lap-dogs.  This  destitute  republic, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
introduced  gratuitous  feeding  for  diildren  to  the 
age  of  sixteen;  for  the  first  time  also,  it  has  been  de- 
clared that  there  are  no  criminals  undtx  ei{^iteen 
yars  of  age,  that  they  are  only  violators  of  law,  men- 
tally or  physically  sick,  to  be  cured  either  under 
the  Commissariat  of  Education  or  under  that  for 
Public  Health;  but  not  to  be  taken  before  the  com- 
mon law  courts.   For  the  first  time,  also,  physical 


class,  democratic  slogans,  such  asTSe  best  medical    care  and  entertainment  are  being  thought  of.  Qui- 

aid  free  and  accessible  to  all.   But  the  most  im-     — -^-"-^  — ^  ~  — »™  — '  

portant  point,  the  organization  of  medical  affairs, 
was  absolutely  wrong.  The  landovmers  and  capi- 
talists were  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  health  of 
the  masses  of  the  people;  all  they  did  was  mend  the 
health  of  the  worker  just  enough  to  drive  him  back 
again  to  the  sweat-shop.  The  result  of  such  organ- 
ization appeared  in  the  budget  as  follows:  95  per 
cent  of  the  whole  budget  (a  very  small  one,  of 
course)  was  fixed  for  medicaments,  and  only  five 
per  cent  for  prophylactic  (the  most  important) 
medicine. 

Under  the  old  regime  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
As  long  as  labor  was  unprotected,  the  health  of  the 
workers  was  unprotected.  Regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  labor  ran  up  against  an  insurmountable 
wall—the  interests  of  capitalist  profit. 

The  bourgeoisie  permitted  only  die  discussion 
of  mothers'  and  childrens'  health  protection,  but 
never  indulged  in  any  serious  reform.  Without 
wholesome  living  quarters,  good  health  is  an  nn- 
possibility;  private  property  has  secured  the  apart- 
ment houses  for  merchants'  wives  with  their  lap- 
dogs,  while  underground  dwellings  are  allotted  to 
workers*  wives  with  their  children.  Caste  (i.e., 
class)  medicine  is  inevitably  bound  up  with  the 
capitalist  system. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  done  away  with  this 
deplorable  state  of  affairs.  It  has  surmounted  the 
difficulties  brought  about  by  private  property  and 
profits.  Medical  activities  are  no  longer  hampered 
bv  social  obstacles.  Labor  protection  has  taken 
children  out  of  the  factories;  it  has  given  sick-leave 
to  women  before  and  after  childbirth;  it  has  ac- 
complished many  other  reforms,  but,  most  import- 
ant of  all,  it  has  entrusted  the  workers  to  the  trade 
unions  by  turning  over  entirely  to  the  latter  all 
questions  of  labor  protertion. 

The  socialization  of  buildings  and  apartments 
made  it  possible  to  rescue  pale-faced,  weak,  and 
sickly  children  from  their  basement  dwellings. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  so  much  been  done 
for  the  children  as  in  struggling  Soviet  Russia  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years.  Hundreds  of  thousands  are 


dren*s  establishments,  such  as  orphan  amrlums, 
homes,  etc,  are  increasing  from  day  to  day;  for  the 
protection  of  mothers  and  children,  we  have  402 
establishments  (of  which  123  are  asylums  for  ba- 
bies and  minors,  151  creches,  100  consultation  de- 
pots and  milk  kitchens,  80  homes  for  mother  and 
child,  and  lying-in  hospitals). 

In  the  ^bere  of  medical  science,  medical  aid 
is  accessible  and  absolutely  gratis  to  alL  The  num- 
ber of  sanitariums  for  the  civilian  population  has, 
in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  increased  about 
80  per  cexkt  over  that  of  pre-war  times.  Over 
100,000  beds  were  organizea  for  use  in  epidm&ct 
last  winter. 

A  long  stride  forward  has  been  taken  in  r^ard 
to  quality  of  medical  service.  In  the  sanitariumB 
for  tubnculosis  (in  the  Russian  Federal  Soviet  Re- 
public alone,  the  other  Sovi^  republics  not  in- 
cluded) more  than  20,000  new  beds  and  100  new 
ambulatories  for  venereal  diseases  were  established. 
Six  are  still  to  be  opened  (in  the  territory  of  Soviet 
Russia  alone).  New  establishments  of  so  hi^  a 
grade  as  physical-meclianiGal  therapeutic  institu- 
tions were  created  (five  are  to  be  opened).  Healtb 
resorts,  once  resorts  of  recreation  and  debauchery 
for  the  bourgeoisie,  have  been  transformed  into  real 
health  resorts  for  workers;  according  to  incomplete 
statistical  data,  our  health  resorts  (not  including 
the  Crimea)  were  freqnoited  last  summer  by  65,000 
patients,  75  per  cent  of  whom  vrere  worlm,  peas- 
ants, and  Red  Army  soldiers.  All  healing  powers 
and  remedies  have  been  taken  from  private  indi- 
viduals and  placed  at  the  service  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  private  sanitariums  have  ceased  to  be  a 
means  of  enrichment  to  their  propri^ors,  and  are 
now  nationalized;  the  sale  of  drugs  by  speculators 
has  been  stopped,  and  all  drugs  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  government. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Red  Army. 
In  the  field  of  army-sanitary  administration,  the 
Soviet  Government  inherited  only  atrocities  and 
brutalities  from  the  Tsaristic  r^ime.  Here  liter- 
ally everything  had  to  be  created  from  nothing. 
We  now  have  397,496  beds  in  military  hospitals  and 
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242  completely  equipped  ambulanofs.  We  have  im- 
proved institutions,  equipping  trains  with  bath- 
rooms, laundriea,  and  provisioning  trains  so 
that  thmr  would  now  he  the  pride  of  any  Euro- 
pean military  medical  organization.  And  most  im- 
portant of  all,  we  have  a  vast  rigidly  disciplined 
oi^^  for  the  valuatirat  of  requirements  of  the  Red 
Anny. 

All  this  had  to  be  accomplished  under  very  dif- 
ficult conditions,  known  only  to  those  engaged  in 
this  task. 

Russia  has  never  ceased  to  he  a  victim  of  qii- 
demies.  Suffering  from  cold  and  famine,  ruiiwd 
by  the  world  war,  Russia  was  overwhelmed  by  ^i- 
demics,  one  more  virulent  than  another,  widi 
spotted  typhus,  intermittent  fever,  and  typhoid; 
^anish  influenza  and  cholera  relieved  and  followed 
each  other.  It  is  a  characteristic  fact  that  the 
former  White  Guard  border  provinces  (Siberia  and 
Ukraine)  infected  our  Red  Army  (not  inversely) 
and  throng  them  our  civilian  population.  Even 
their  Imcfii  food  iupplies  and  ue  aid  of  the  Al- 
mighty uitoite,  could  not  save  them  from  the  re- 
sults of  their  sanitary  and  social  laws.  Where 
work,  sweating,  and  ignorance  exist,  there  will  al- 
ways  be  epidranics:  the  best  remedy  is  Socialism. 

what  gave  as  the  power  not  only  to  fight  epi- 
denica,  but  to  overcome  odier  dificnlties  as  wdl? 
How  SA  the  Soviet  power  overcome  them?  Most 
of  all  by  the  mobiliaatitm  of  the  whole  population: 
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**The  health  of  the  working  class  is  properly  the 
worker's  affair."  We  not  only  preached  nut  prac- 
ticed this.  Anti-epidemic  commissions,  made  up  of 
workers,  peasants,  and  soldiers  of  the  Red  Mny 
were  o^imized  **to  fight  for  cleanliness"  in  every 
city,  in  each  body  of  troops,  and  in  tlw  villages. 
Every  important  sanitary  decision  was  first  dis- 
cussed with  the  representatives  of  the  trade  unions, 
the  women's  division,  and  the  young  people's  or- 
ganization, and  then  it  was  executed.  The  whole 
task  was  supported  by  an  educational  activity  un- 
known before  not  only  in  Russia,  but  in  the  whole 
world.  Hie  Commissariat  for  Public  Health  pub- 
lished during  two  yean  (the  National  publications, 
the  conuni^e  in  manory  of  W.  M.  Bonch-Bruye- 
vich  and  the  local  publication  not  included)  over 
8  million  announcements,  395,000  placards,  and 
434,000  copies  of  popular  pamphlets.  Only  the 
cooperation  of  the  whole  woridng  popuIiUion  made 
it  possible  to  overcome  diflBcuIties  which  sometimes 
seemed  inswmountable. 

Indeed,  there  is  still  much  to  be  finished,  much 
more  to  be  b^un,  there  are  still  defects  and  im- 
perfections. But  in  spite  of  these  we  survived  the 
most  critical  period  and  have  come  off  victorious. 
"Hie  most  difficult  achievementa  lie  behind  us.  The 
future  is  guaranteed  by  the  amelioration  of  our 
position  in  goieral,  the  social  basis  on  which 
we  stand,  and  the  experience  which  we  have 
acquired. 


First  Hand  Reports 

We  take  the  following  two  articles,  containing 
the  reports  of  eye-witnesses  on  Russian  conditions, 
from  die  Febraarv  22  issue  of  the  New  Yorker 
Volkszeitung,  which  apparently  has  obtained  them 
from  some  other  Goman  newspaper.  The  first  is 
an  account  of  an  interview  with  a  young  German  of 
very  limited  education,  who  had  just  returned  to 
Germany.  The  second  is  a  report  of  an  Italian 
bourgeois  observer,  Guglielmo  Pannonzio,  who  also 
recently  visited  Russia.  Some  of  our  readers  will 
recall  that  in  one  of  Dr.  Goldschmidt's  articles  on 
RuMia,  printed  by  us,  a  rather  vivid  picture  was 
painted  of  the  r^atriation  of  German  prisoners  of 
war  who  had  beoi  in  Russia  for  a  long  time,  and 
who  were  overjoyed,  some  of  them,  at  the  prospect 
of  returning  home.  The  young  Gemian's  remarks, 
as  quoted  below,  will  give  somewhat  of  an  idea  of 
the  lot  that  awaited  time  returning  citizens  in  Ger* 
many. 

A  Young  German  in  Ruuia 
**A  few  da^  ago  I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  a 
twenty-two  year  old  man  on  conditions  in  Russia. 
He  had  arrived  from  Moecow  and  said  he  was  not 
a  Bolabevik,  but  «  citizen  of  the  German  empire. 
We  met  as  we  ware  walking  towards  die  Rotebuhl 
Barracks.  He  asked  for  the  location  of  the  *'Office 
for  Germans  Abroad."  As  I  have  been  intending 
for  some  time  to  omgrate  to  Russia  myself,  I  was 
very  eager  to  leant  more  about  the  country.  Our 


from  Soviet  Russia 

convers^ion  soon  became  quite  fluent  and  he  ^vB 
me  the  following  information:  His  name  was  AUiert 
Berner,  and  his  father  was  a  native  of  Stuttgart 
who  had  gone  to  Petrograd  twenty-four  years  ago 
as  a  young  journeyman.  There  he  (the  father)  bad 
married  a  Swedish  woman  and  opened  a  bakery, 
in  which  he  had  done  good  business.  The  young 
RiAn  himself  was  bom  in  Petr(^rad  and  had  learned 
there  to  speak,  read  and  write  not  only  Russian,  but 
also  German. 

*When  the  war  opened  my  parents  were  ordered 
out  of  the  country  and  I  was  interned  and  taken  to 
Siberia,  for  I  had  the  right,  being  a  native  Rus- 
sian, to  remain  within  the  country.  In  Siberia  I 
fared  moderately  well.  When  the  revolution  broke 
out  I  immediately  went  to  Petr««rad  in  order  to 
get  news  of  my  parents.  I  was  told  by  the  German 
Council  in  Moscow  that  my  parmts  had  gone  to 
Stuttgart,  for  that  was  where  my  father  cune  from. 
In  die  spring  of  1920  an  edict  was  issued  permitting 
all  those  interned  to  leave  the  country,  and  go  any- 
where they  wished.  I  decided  to  go  to  Germany 
and  look  for  my  parents.  I  was  warned  by  the  Ger- 
man Council  against  traveling  to  Germany,  and  in- 
formed that  I  diould  not  find  any  work  there  and 
that  I  should  have  to  starve,  since  condidons  of 
life  were  very  bad  there  for  workers;  and  in  addi- 
tion, I  should  have  to  be  prepared  for  bad  treat- 
ment. I  paid  no  attention  to  these  warnings,  n  I 
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was  very  eager  to  see  my  parents  and  believed  that 
Germany  was  a  Republic,  and  that  work  could  be 
had  there.  I  arriTed  in  Svinemunde  with  a  consign- 
ment of  prisoners,  and  after  passing  through  quar- 
antine, immediately  started  looking  for  my  par- 
ents. In  Svinemiinde  I  was  referred  to  Berlin,  and 
there  informed  that  I  must  learn  in  Cologne  where 
my  parents  were.  In  Colc^e  I  was  referred  to 
Fraidf urt,  and  in  Frankfurt  to  Stuttgart.  Here  I 
am  now  in  Stuttgart,  without  having  found  my 
parents,  but  having  had  the  **good  fortune"  of 
learning  that  the  German  Republic  is  a  capitalist 
state.  For  this  reason,  and  now  fully  understand- 
ing that  the  German  Council  in  Moscow  had  told 
me  the  truth  I  immediately  went  over  to  the  "Office 
for  Gomans  Abroad*  with  the  request  to  permit 
me  to  get  to  Russia,  no  matter  how  bad  the  stories 
are  that  are  told  about  it,  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
is  not  as  simple  a  matter  as  I  had  thought  The  first 
thing  I  got  in  answer  to  my  request  was  the  same 
information  on  Russia  which  had  been  given  to 
me  by  the  German  Council  in  Moscow  on  Germany. 
It  was  tlwrefore  up  to  me  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  was  right,  the  German  Council  in  Moscow  or 
the  man  in  the  *Ofice  for  Germans  Abroad.*  When 
I  told  them  that  it  was  die  German  Council  that 
was  right  they  would  not  believe  me  and  said  I 
would  have  to  prove  it.  And  so  I  said  about  tbe 
following: 

'Look  at  me,  look  at  my  clothing,  it  does  not 
look  very  bad  yet.  When  I  get  to  Moscow  they 
will  give  me  a  card  and  on  that  card  I  can  get 
clothing,  food*  dwelling,  and  whatever  else  UW 
Russian  Economic  Soviet  is  able  to  give  its  citi- 
zens. When  this  Soviet  card  says  that  I  must 
work  somewhere  and  I  refuse,  the  same  thing 
will  happen  to  me  that  is  now  happening  to  me 
in  Germany.  I  must  starve.  For  in  Russia  there 
is  only  one  law:  he  who  does  not  work  shall  not 
eat  But  if  for  any  reason  I  cannot  work,  I  re- 
ceive full  support  in  Russia.  But  in  the  German 
Republic  that  is  not  the  case.  Here  in  Germany 
people  who  do  not  work,  eat  the  best  of  all,  for 
they  can  get  others  to  work  for  them,  as  was  the 
case  in  Russia  also  before  the  revolution.* 
The  answer  these  gentlemen  then  made  was  not 
pleasant  At  any  rate  I  shall  make  every  attempt 
to  get  back  to  Russia  as  soon  as  possible,  I  finally 
said.* 

Money  and  Prices  in  Russia 
**The  young  man  offered  me  a  few  thousand  rubles 
in  pBper  money.  I  had  to  decline  them,  as  I  had 
no  use  for  ihem,  I  asked  him  why  money  was 
necessary  at  all,  if  ^ou  could  geA.  evervthing  you 
needed  on  your  Soviet  card?  He  enlained  that 
with  diis  money  yen  could  purchase  luxuries  and 
other  little  comforts  in  Moscow,  things  not  yet 
being  manufactured  by  the  Government  as  it  still 
is  obliged  to  furnish  foodstuffs,  clothing,  dwellings, 
as  well  as  means  of  transportation.  This  matter  of 
paper  money,  he  said,  was  a  rather  funny  thing, 
for  now  all  paper  money  of  the  Moscow  region  had 
been  called  in  by  the  government  and  no  more  is 
jsBued,  whidt  means  uat  those  who  are  not  yet 
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working  and  who  wish  to  live  only  at  the  expense 
of  other  people  are  now  about  to  lose  their  last 
means  of  exploitation.  Then  is  then  left  for  them 
only  one  choice,  for  they  must  woric  or  leave  the 
country  and  go  to  some  country  where  free  trade 
still  exists,  when  he  now  g^  back  to  Moscow 
he  said  he  will  not  have  any  money  and  will  have  to 
earn  a  little  first,  if  he  wishes  to  supply  himself 
with  little  luxuries  and  extra  comforts.  'Riis  is  not 
difficult  for  a  worldngman.  All  he  needs  to  do  is 
to  hire  himself  out  to  a  peasant  for  a  few  hours  in 
his  free  time,  to  repair  something  or  do  a  little 
work  for  some  former  capitalists,  which  quickly 
yields  ready  money.  In  Russia  work  in  the  free 
time  of  the  workers  is  paid  very  highly.  He  com- 
pared die  prices  of  tldngs  under  free  trade  and 
under  the  purchase  by  Soviet  card.  A  pound  of 
bieaed  purchased  in  the  open  market  costs  thirty 
rubles,  while  it  costs  only  three  rubles  with  the 
Soviet  card,  for  capitalists  and  idlers  this  is  of 
course  a  difficult  condition  for  money  runs  lightly 
through  their  fingers.  They  are  then  up  against  tibe 
choice  of  doing  useful  work  or  making  themsdves 
scarce.  We  spoke  a  little  more,  about  labor  ques- 
tions and  conditions  of  life  and  his  remarks  co- 
incided pretty  well  with  those  that  have  often  beoi 
printed  in  the  Communist  press.  I  asked  him  also 
whether  he  believed  that  the  Soviet  system  could 
maintain  itself,  whether  he  feared  it  might  fall. 
His  opinion  was  that  all  the  world  together  could 
not  succeed  in  overthrowing  the  Soviet  syston. 

''After  this  conversation  is  compared  with  the  re- 
ports of  the  **Anti-Bolshevist  League**,  and  if  we 
recall  diat  this  man  is  taking  the  greatest  pains  to 
get  back  to  Russia,  much  will  become  clear  to  us. 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  in  bourgeois  and  "Social- 
ist** papers  so  little  is  read  of  the  reports  of  prison- 
ers who  have  returned  from  Russia,  lliese  people, 
belonging  to  the  working  class  and  who  were  pri- 
soners of  war  in  Russia  until  after  it  became  Soviet 
Russia,  will  inform  you,  if  you  converse  widi  diem, 
that  they  much  regret  not  having  remained  in 
Russia.** 


A  Conservative  Italian  on  Soviet  Russia 
We  have  had  many  opportunities  to  note  that 
honert  men  even  of  thie  bourgeois  camp,  when  diey 
vuit  Soviet  Russia,  receive  ue  most  profound  im- 
pression of  the  tremendous  work  of  reconstruction 
that  is  there  being  accomplished.  One  must  really 
be  a  German  Social  Democratic  official  of  the  Ditt- 
mann  type  to  be  able  to  walk  through  Soviet  Rus- 
sia with  one*a  eyes  opea  and  still  be  blind.  The 
most  widely  known  case  of  a  man  whose  eyes  were 
opened  by  a  visit  to  Soviet  Russia  is  probably  that 
of  the  English  Colonel  Malone.  Malone,  now  the 
only  Communist  of  the  English  Lower  House,  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  December,  1918,  not  as  a 
Communist,  but  as  a  Liberal.  He  was  in  Soviet 
Russia  in  1919  and  there  received  the  impressions 
which  impelled  him,  after  his  return  to  England,  to 
enter  the  Communist  camp.  Malone  is  at  present 
serving  a  six  months*  sentence  in  prison  which  was 
imposed  upon  him  by  class  justice. 
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Another  witneat  for  Soviet  Russia,  from  the 
bou^jeois  camp,  is  Guglielmo  Pannnnzio,  contri- 
butor to  the  conservative  Roman  newspaper 
UEpooa,  who  q>ent  several  months  in  Soviet  Russia. 
After  his  retnm  from  Russia  he  delivered  a  numbw 
ni  puUic  lectures  on  his  raiperienoes,  concerning 
which  UOrdmc  Nuovo,  a  Communist  paper  appear- 
ing in  Turin,  publishes  a  full  rcporL  Pannnnzio 
says,  among  other  things: 

**Life  in  Soviet  Russia  is  by  no  means  in  the  sign 
of  murder,  of  terror,  and  of  violence,  which  is  the 
impression  spread  by  the  bourgeois  papen.  On  the 
cfflitrary,  since  my  return  to  Italy  1  must  say  that 
this  characteriK8ti<m  would  be  far  more  appropri- 
ate to  Italian  conditions.  In  Russia  on  the  ouier 
hand,  life  is  entirely  normal  in  spite  of  all  revo- 
lution. There  is  no  such  thing  as  terror,  and  I 
never  felt  cairns  and  more  secure  in  any  foreign 
country  than  I  did  in  Russia.  No  one  placed  any 
limitations  on  my  personal  or  journalistic  freedom. 
I  could  at  any  time  go  anywhere  i  liked.  Bqgjin- 
ning  with  January  1  of  this  year,  the  workers  no 
l<niger  need  to  pay  any  money  for  commodities  of 
any  kind,  provided  they  are  obtained  from  die 
Commissariat  of  Provisions,  and  dwellings,  gas  for 
illumiiiation,  and  tdephones,  are  also  furnished 
them  withont  chaise  in  exchange  for  their  labor 
performance.  Hie  hunt  for  money,  which  animates 
men  in  the  capitalistic  state,  will  thns  be  mtirely 
eliminated,  and  Uiis  fact  will  transform  the  entire 
mental  attitude  of  the  people.  It  is  not  true  that 
people  who  are  not  entir^y  accustomed  to  labor 
are  forced  to  carry  out  hard  tasks  in  Russia,  but 
every  man  and  woman  may  sedc  activity  in  that 
calling  or  in  that  art  which  he  or  she  has  volun- 
tarily chosen.  The  boui^eoine  is  no  lower  capable 
of  healing  the  wounds  from  which  the  wnole  world 
suffers.  In  the  various  countries  the  revolution, 
depending  on  the  special  conditions  of  each  coun- 
try, will  be  accomplished  in  different  ways,  but  the 
revolution  itself  must  come,  and  when  it  does  come 
it  can  only  be  in  the  sense  of  Communism!" 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  words  of  this 
Italian  oonservative. 


DEPORTATION  WARRANT  AGAINST 
MARTENS  CANCELLED 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  cancelled  die  war- 
rants of  arrest  and  deportation  against  Mr.  L.  C. 
Martens,  fonaix  Representative  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Governmmt  in  the  United  States,  and  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Gregory  Weinstein. 

On  January  3rd  last  Mr.  Martens,  attraided  by 
Mr.  Charles  Recht,  his  counsel,  and  by  the  secre- 
tary of  his  Bureau,  went  to  Washington  to  deliver 
himself  formally  to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
deportation,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  dated  December  15,  1920.  In  «o  doing 
Mr.  Martens  was  acting  under  inrtructions  from 
the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  ordered 
him  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  not  to  appeal  to  the  courts  aganst  his  decision. 

In  a  conference  vhixh  ensued  in  the  office  of  the 


Secretary  of  Labor,  January  3,  1921,  lha  Secretary 
stated  that  upon  the  receipt  of  infonnation  of  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Martens  in  Russia  the  warrant  of 
deportation  would  be  cancelled.  In  view  of  the 
^raordinary  significance  of  this  statement,  coun- 
sel for  Mr.  Martens  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
whether  it  was  his  desire  to  make  public  announce- 
ment of  this  intention  prior  to  the  actual  cancella- 
tion of  the  warrant.  The  Secretary  replied  that 
he  did  not  desire  any  announcement  to  be  made. 
It  was  agreed,  ^erefore,  that  no  announcement 
should  be  made  until  the  warrant  had  actually  been 
cancelled.  Counsel  for  Mr.  Martens  was  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  advise  the  Department 
of  Labor  immraiatdy  upon  die  receipt  of  informa- 
tion that  Mr.  Martens  had  arrived  in  Moscow.  On 
February  21st  Mr.  Recht  received  a  cable  from  Mr. 
Martens,  announcing  his  arrival  in  Moscow,  and 
immediately  informed  the  Department  of  Labor. 
On  February  24th  Mr.  Recht  received  the  foUow- 
ii^  tdegram  from  the  Department  of  Labor  dated 
Washii^ton,  Fdnuary  23rd: 

"L.  C.  A.  K.  Martens  and  Gregory  Weinstem 
having  departed  from  the  United  States  for  Rus- 
sia, warrants  of  arrest  and  deportation  against 
them  have  been  cancelled.** 
This  action  by  the  Department  of  Labor  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  long  swies  of  hearings  and  in- 
vestigatitms,  of  which  Mr.  Martens  and  his  activities 
were  the  subject  during  his  stay  in  the  United 
States.  It  finally  acquits  Mr.  Martens  of  all  the 
accusations  brought  against  him,  and  leaves  his 
record  clear  of  any  charges.  Mr,  Martens  was  first 
investigated  by  the  so-called  Lu£^  Committee  of 
New  York  Sute  and  also  by  the  office  of  the  District 
Attorney  of  New  York  State.  Subsequently  he 
appMred  before  an  inve^ating  committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
Sutes  Senate.  Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of 
that  investigation  last  March,  he  was  served  with  a 
deportation  warrant  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Hearings  in  this  case  proceeded  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  and  final  oral  argument  by  coun- 
sel was  held  December  7th.  On  December  15th 
Secretary  Wilson  ordered  the  deportation  of  Mr. 
Martens  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  accredited 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Government  The  deci- 
sion stated  that  there  was  "no  evidence  to  show 
that  Martens  has  personally  made  any  direct  state- 
ment of  a  belief  in  the  use  of  force  or  violence  to 
ovothrow  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  any  evi- 
dmce  diat  be  had  ever  distribtded  or  caused  to  be 
distributed  any  literature  containing  propaganda 
of  that  character."  The  decision  also  stated  that 
Mr.  Martens  was  not  a  member  of  any  political 
party  or  organization.  The  cancellation  of  the 
warrant  of  deportation  is  the  last  step  in  these  pro- 
ceedings,  wdiich  were  based  not  upon  any  activities 
of  Mr.  Martens,  but  upon  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  towards  die  Govornment  of  Rus- 
sia. In  the  opinion  of  Councel,  Mr.  Martens  is 
now  free  to  return  to  the  United  States,  if  he  cares 
to  do  so,  and  his  entry  could  be  barred  only  by 
the  institution  of  entirely  new  proceedings. 
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The  Soviet  Revolution  in  Armenia 


[Prom  a  recent  iuue  of  **The  Russian  Press  Remas^  we  take  the  foUowiag  two  doeantents  skouh 
ing  tfte  friendly  relations  exisHng  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Soviet  Armenia.  The  situation  m  Ae 
Uuter  country  is  at  present  not  very  dear,  Imt  we  shall  furnish  ooncr^  data  concerning  it  as  stmn  as 
we  can.] 


LoT^  Live  Soviet  Armenia 

Exhausted,  long  suffering  Armenia,  handed  over 
by  the  grace  of  the  Entente  and  the  party  of  the 
Dashnaks  to  famine,  ruin,  desolation,  and  deceived 
by  all  its  **friends",  has  now  found  release  by  de- 
claring itself  a  Soviet  Republic. 

Neither  the  lying  assurances  of  England,  the 
'^traditional  defmder*'  of  Armenian  interests,  the 
notorious  fourteen  points  of  Wilson,  nor  the  pom- 
pous promises  of  me  Le^ue  of  Nations  wim  its 
"mandates"  for  the  administration  of  Armenia,  were 
of  any  avail  (and  never  could  be)  to  save  Armenia 
from  massacre  and  physical  extermination.  Only 
the  idea  of  Soviet  Government  brought  peace  and 
the  possibility  of  r^eneration  to  Armoiia. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  which  have  brought  aboiU 
the  Bovietizadon  of  Armoiia:  the  ruinous  policy 
of  the  Dashnaks,  the  agents  of  the  Entente,  was  re- 
ducing the  country  to  anarchy  and  misery.  The  war 
with  Turkey  brought  the  difficult  position  of  Ar- 
menia to  the  limits  of  extremity.  Exhausted  by 
famine  and  lawlessness,  the  nor^em  provinces  of 
Armenia  rose  at  the  end  of  November  and  set  up 
a  Revolutionary  Military  Committee  of  Armeuia 
headed  by  Comrade  Kassian.  On  November  30,  a 
tel^ram  was  sent  by  the  chairman  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  of  Armenia  to  Comrade  Lenin 
with  the  news  of  the  birth  of  Soviet  Armenia,  and 
of  the  occupation  of  Delijan  by  the  Revolutionary 
Committee.  On  December  1,  Soviet  Azerbaijan  vol- 
untarily renounced  its  rights  to  the  disputed  prov- 
inces and  handed  over  Zuigezur,  Nakhichevan,  and 
Karabach  to  Soviet  Armenia.  On  December  1,  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  received  congratulations 
from  the  Turkish  Command.  On  December  2,  a 
communication  was  received  from  Comrade  Orjoni- 
kidze  with  the  news  that  the  Dashnak  Government 
was  overthrown  at  Erivan  and  that  the  armies  of 
Armenia  had  placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Revolutionary  Committee.  Erivan,  the  cuhal 
of  Armenia,  is  now  in  dw  hands  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment of  Armenia.  The  centuries-old  hatred  be- 
tween Armmia  and  the  Moslem  people  surrounding 
it  has  found  its  instant  solution  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  brotherly  solidarity  between  the  working 
masses  of  Armenia,  Turkey,  and  Azerbaijan. 

Ijct  all  whom  it  may  concern,  know  that  the  so- 
called  Armenian  ''problem**,  over  whidi  the  old 
wolves  of  imperialist  diplomacy  have  been  break- 
ing their  heads  in  vain,  could  only  be  solved,  as  it 
has  been  now,  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

Long  live  Soviet  Armenia! 

Stalin. 

Greetings  from  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Com* 
mittee  to  Comrade  Lentn 
Karavan  Sarat,  November  30,  1920. 
May  it  be  known  to  the  leader  of  the  World 
Revolution  that  the  peasants  of  the  Delijan  and 


Karavan  Saray  r^ons,  outraged  by  the  criminal 
policy  of  the  Dashnak  Government  and  the  growing 
anardiy  in  Ihe  country,  have  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  The  Conunmiist  Party  of  Annenia  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  leadership  of  this  spontaneous  move- 
ment, and  established  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
of  Armenia,  proclaiming  Annenia  a  Socialist  Soviet 
Republic.  The  first  blow  has  fallen — the  town  of 
Delijan  is  in  our  hands.  The  enthusiastic  rebels  are 
impati^tly  moving  forward  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  die  hated  enemy,  the  agents  of  &e  Entente.  And 
in  obedience  to  their  will  we,  having  formed  the 
Revolutionary  Committee,  are  marching  forward  in 
the  hope  that  the  liberator  of  the  oppressed  nation- 
alities of  the  East — the  heroic  Red  Army  of  Great 
Socialist  Russia,  will  render  us  material  help  in 
our  dificnh  struggle.  On  behalf  of  all  the  work- 
ers and  peuants  of  Armenia,  we  ask  the  Sovi^ 
Government  to  give  us  assistance.  Long  live  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federative  Republic! 
Long  live  its  victorious  Red  Army! 

Chairman  of  the  Revolutionary 
Commitlee  of  Armenia^ 
Kassian. 

Members  of  the  Armenian 
Revolutionary  Committee, 
Atis, 

Beezadian, 
Devlatian, 
muravian, 
Ter-Gabrelian. 
Communication  by  Comrade  Orjonikidze 
Communicate  to  Comrades  Lenin  and  Stalin  the , 
following:  News  has  just  been  received  from  Eri- 
van to  the  effect  that  a  Soviet  Government  has  he&a 
proclaimed  there,  that  the  old  government  has  been 
removed,  and  that  temporarily,  until  the  anival  of 
the  Revolutionary  Committee,  power  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  military  command,  headed  by  Dro; 
Silin  has  beoi  appointed  Military  Commissar  for 
Armenia  and  the  amues  have  been  givm  the  order 
to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Committee.  Tbe  Revolutionary  Committee 
is  at  present  at  Delijan,  and  leaves  tomorrow  morn- 
ing for  Erivan.   The  Revolutionary  Committee  has 
received  a  telegram  of  congratulation  from  Kara* 
bekir,  the  Commander  of  the  TUricish  front,  uid 
from  the  representative  of  Turkey,  Kiaxim  Bev.  Tlw 
Revolutionary  Committee  is  on  the  way  to  Erivan. 
A  comrade  who  arrived  today  from  Alexandropol, 
brings  news  that  the  attitude  of  the  Kemalist  troops 
is  very  friendly  to  us,  they  carry  red  emblems  and 
consider  themselves  Red  Army  men.  The  transfer- 
ence of  Naldiidievan,  Zangesur,  and  Karabadi  to 
Soviet  Armenia  was  declared  yes^day  by  Aaet' 
baijan. 

OitjoinKiozc. 

Baku,  December  2,  1920. 
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Comrade  LeMs  Reply 
To  Comrads  Kasaiaii,  the  Ouimiatt  of  the  Reto- 
IntKmary  Committee  of  Armenia,  Erivan. 

I  greet  in  vour  person  Soviet  Armmia  now  IiBot* 
ated  from  the  oppression  of  inqwrialism.  I  am 
confidoit  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  es- 
tablish brotherly  solidarity  between  the  worfcm  of 
AnMoia,  Turkey,  and  Aaerbaijan. 

Chmnm  of  the  Council  of  Commissars, 

Lenin. 

Moscow,  Decent  2, 1920. 


The  Russo-Qunese  Negotiations 

In  "Kuo-Bao",  a  newspaper  appearing  in  CAuia, 
the  following  editorial  recently  appeared: 

A  few  days  ago  the  French  Ambassador  in  Pe- 
Idn  sent  a  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  which  he  protested  against  the  n^otiations  be- 
tween Yurin*  and  the  Chinese  GovemmeDt  concern- 
ing the  renewal  of  business  relations  between  Rus- 
sia and  China.  Judging  from  the  contents  of  this 
note  which  appeared  in  our  paper,  as  well  as  in 
other  papers,  we  can  say  without  exaj^ation  that 
this  note  tries  to  {6nn.d  its  protest  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing reawnw: 

1.  Chinese  fordgn  trade  is  subject  to  a  protect- 
ive tariff,  while  French  and  English  trade  is  free. 

2.  Everything  that  is  connected  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  dangerous  and  harmful. 

Inasmuch  as  the  second  reason  for  the  French 
protest  is  beneath  criticism,  the  same  as  any  otiher 
prejudice  we  will  oonfine  ourselves  only  to  an 
answer  to  the  first  point 

First,  does  the  French  Ambassador  or  even  the 
Frern^  Government  have  any  right  to  interfere  in 
our  n^otiations  with  Russia? 

As  long  as  any  country  "A"  is  n^otiating  with 
anodwr  country  **B"  about  questions  that  do  not 
interfere  at  all  with  the  intnesto  of  a  Uiird  country 
*^ — these  n^otiations  are  in  no  ccmtradicti<m 
whatever  to  intonational  law.  Or  else  die  diplomatic 
manners  of  that  country  **C**  are  so  impudoit  that 
Ae  can  take  a  menacii^  attitude  in  a  matter  whidi 
does  not  concern  her  at  all.  We  would  be  very 
diankfnl  to  the  FVencb  Ambassador  if  he  would 
prove  to  lis  that  he  does  not  base  his  protest  on  diis 
ground,  but  on  some  other. 

Second,  it  is  painful  for  us  to  admit  that  our 
policy  coDoeming  Russia  has  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  policy  of  the  big  powers.  At  a  time 
when  England  has  already  elaborated  the  draft  of 
a  commercial  agreement  with  Soviet  Russia,  at  a 
tnne  when  the  Froich  Premier  has  already  declared 
in  the  Frendi  Parliament  diat  the  Freooi  Govern. 
moit  has  lifted  for  its  citizens  the  trade  embargo 
of  Russia — we  have  not  heard  that  die  French  Gov- 
ernment has  protested  against  the  statement  of  its 
premier.  What  then  is  die  matter  with  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Pckin  who  has  adopted  a  self-con- 
fident and  courageous  attitude?  If  his  Government 
ordered  him  to  file  this  protest,  then  how  can  the 
corresponding  policy  of  this  GovOTiment  towards 
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Soviet  Russia  be  brougla  into  unison  with  the  policy 
of  its  Ambassador?  But  if  the  French  Gomiunent 

did  not  give  its  Ambassador  in  Pekin  any  instruc- 
tions in  this  respect,  then  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  French  Amba^dor  by  his  protest  intended  to 
insult  China,  being  well  aware  of  her  weakness. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  we  would  like  to  know  what 
is  going  on  behind  the  scows  in  regard  to  this  note. 

And  finally,  the  argument  mentioned  in  the  note, 
that  Chinese  foreign  trade  is  "protective",  etc,  is 
stupid  and  illogical.  We  are  really  sorry  that  ow- 
ing to  the  different  agreements  which  were  imposed 
upon  us  by  the  powers,  we  were  unable  to  develop 
our  own  policy.  We  were  offering  our  thanks  to 
the  French  Ambassador  when  he  called  our  policy 
"protective".  But  if  our  foreign  trade  policy  is 
really  "protective",  who  could  deprive  us  of  the 
right  to  diange  it  at  any  time.  France  has  not  the 
right  to  dictate  to  us. 

Unfortunately,  we  must  say  that  the  French  Am- 
bassador has  recently  sufficiently  incensed  our  peo- 
ple against  himself,  as  well  as  the  people  of  other 
countries,  in  ctmnection  wtdi  his  protest  against 
the  suspension  of  recognition  of  Tsarist  diplomats 
and  rights  in  China,  and  in  connection  with  the  in- 
cident concerning  the  hoisting  of  the  FVencb  flag 
over  the  Rnsso-Asiatic  Bank. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  CONCESSIONS 

As  Provided  by  the  Council  of  PeopWs  Commissars 

1.  1^  concessionaire  is  to  recdve  compensation 
in  the  form  of  a  portion  of  his  production,  the 
quantity  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  contract,  and  this 
he  may  export  to  foreign  countries. 

2.  If  the  concessionaire  applies  technical  meth- 
ods of  an  ezc^tionally  pofected  character,  on  a 
large  scale,  he  shall  receive  further  advantages 
(such  as  granting  of  madiines,  special  contracts 
for  larae  deliveries). 

3.  In  accordance  with  die  character  and  die 
conditions  of  the  concession,  longer  periods  of 
concessions  shall  be  granted  die  concessionaire  in 
order  to  guarantee  a  full  indonnification  for  risks 
and  for  tedinical  apparatus  invested  in  the  con- 
cession. 

4.  The  Government  of  dw  Russian  Socialist 
Federated  Soviet  Republic  guarantees  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  concessionaire  vdiich  is  invested  in  the 
oiterprise  shall  neither  be  nationalized,  confiscated, 
nor  requisitioned. 

5.  The  concessionaire  shall  have  the  right  to 
employ  workers  and  clerical  helpers  for  his  enter- 
prise on  the  territory  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Fed- 
eral Soviet  Republic  for  pay,  observmg  the  laws 
of  labor  as  well  as  other  special  contracts  guuan- 
teeing  that  the  woikers  shall  have  certain  conditi<ms 
of  work  that  will  safeguard  their  lives  and  their 
healdi. 

6.  The  Government  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Fed- 
erated Soviet  Republic  guarantees  die  concession- 
aire that  the  conditions  of  the  concessitm  contract 
shall  not  be  violated  by  any  decrees  or  provisiona 
of  the  Soviet  Government  in  a  one-«ided  manner. 
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Books  Reviewed 

By  A.  C.  FBEEtux 


The  Slauchteb  or  thb  Jews  in  the  Ukraihe.  Bjr  Elias 

Heifetx.  New  Yoric:  Thomu  Seltzer. 
Russu  IN  THE  Shadows.   By  H,  G.  Wells.   New  Yoik: 

Geo^e  H.  Doran  Company. 
Red  Euion.  By  Frank  Anstey,  MJP.  Melbourne:  Fruer 

and  Jenkinwrn. 

^  Darinf  the  year  1919  Ukraine  was  devastated  by  a  ter- 
riUe  ware  of  pogroms.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  women,  and  chfldrcn  ware  masaacKd;  and  the  wh^ 
Jewidi  popnlation  of  aoulhem  Russia  was  oroni^  litmHy 
to  the  mBe  of  destruction.  Scarcely  any  city  or  village 
escaped  at  leaat  me  ontbunt  of  looting  and  murder;  and 
some  communities  were  practically  wiped  out  of  existence. 

Dr.  Heifetz  has  collected  a  large  amount  of  material  about 
this  pogrom  epidemic,  including  the  depositions  of  many 
eyewitnesses.  But  he  is  not  content  merely  to  repeat, 
with  slight  Tariations,  the  familiar  revolting  story  of  pil- 
lage, torture,  rape,  and  morder.  The  appendix  of  his  book 
contains  an  abundance  of  details  about  individual  nuu- 
saeres.  But,  in  the  body  of  hia  woik,  he  undertakes  an 
objective  and  aeiemific  study  of  the  factors  which  entered 
into  this  appalling  demonstration  of  mass  savagery. 

Ukrainian  social  and  political  conditions  in  1919  were 
peculiarly  favorable  to  an  outburst  of  anti Jewish  excesses 
on  a  large  scale.  The  younger  peasants  bad  come  home 
from  the  war  armed  to  the  teeth  with  rifles,  bombs,  and 
machine^uns.  Aside  from  religious  and  race  bigotry, 
which  was  often  artificially  stimulated  by  the  village  'in- 
tellectuals", teachers,  priesU,  etc.,  they  were  eager  for 
an  excuse  to  loot  the  cities  and  town^  to  seize  the  cloth- 
inf  and  manufactnred  ardeles  of  whicJi  they  were  in  need. 
So  they  organiied  thonselves  in  bandit  gangs,  under  the 
leaderAip  d  giwrrilU  chieftains  like  Blakhno  and  Gri- 
goriev,  ixA  set  out  to  rob  and  murder  the  Jewa.  The 
Soviet  Government,  which  alone  poaeessed  the  mord  cour- 
age and  humanity  to  regress  rigoroo!^  any  manifestations 
of  anti-Semitism  on  the  part  of  its  troops,  was  compelled 
to  withdraw  a  large  part  of  its  forces  from  the  Ukraine 
in  order  to  meet  the  more  pressing  menace  of  Koloh^ 
As  a  result  the  unfortunate  Jews  were  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  Petlnia  and  Ids  lArainian  nationalists, 
of  Denikin  and  hla  Volunteer  Army  led  by  Black  Hundred 
officers,  and  of  the  numerous  outlaw  buds. 

There  haa  been  a  great  effort,  on  the  part  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  counter-revolutionary  elements  in 
Western  Europe,  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  pogroms  to 
their  opponents.  So  that  venerable  revolutionary  hero, 
Nicholas  Chaikovaky,  who  gave  up  his  post  as  advance 
agent  and  hangman  of  Briti^  imperialism  in  North  Russia 
for  the  even  more  congenial  tadc  of  acting  as  apologist 
for  the  Tsarist  leaders,  Denikin  and  Kolchak,  in  Paris, 
solemnly  assured  the  correnwndent  of  a  Warsaw  Jewish 
paper  that  Denikin'a  Gossaeka  "only"  cobbed,  but  did  not 
murder,  and  that  Denikin  was  eager  to  repress  every  de- 
monstration of  anti-Semitiam,  This  lying  atatement  was 
made  at  a  time  when  Denikin  waa  ^nirging*'  his  army 
of  all  Jewish  officers,  when  Shulgin,  a  notoriooa  Black 
Hundred  leader  and  monarchist,  was  given  free  scope 
for  his  anti-Semitic  agitation  in  the  official  newspaper  of 
the  Denikin  regime,  Vetikaya  Rossia,  when  every  town 
taken  by  the  Volunteer  Armv  was  made  the  scene  of  a  sys- 
tematic, organized,  and  prolonged  pogrom.  The  butchery 
at  Fastov,  so  vividly  described  in  a  recent  issue  of  TAe 
NadoHf  is  only  ^ical  of  the  innumerable  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Vdnnteer  Army  in  the  Ukraine,  with  the 
open  encouragement  and  approval  of  many  high  officials 
In  the  Denikin  government. 

Equally  hypocritical  and  untruthful  is  the  plea  of  Pet- 
luras  apologists  that  all  the  pogroms  were  committed  by 
Denikin  s  troops  or  by  lawless  gangs.  It  is  true  that  in 
August,  1919,  after  Denikin  had  monopolized  the  political 
advantages  of  anti-Semitism,  Petlnra  put  forth  an  Mrder 
denouncing  pogroms.  But  this  order,  issu«l  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bifluencing  poblie  opiuiHi  in  Western  Earope,  is 


altogether  discredited  by  the  nomerooa  massacres  per- 
petrated by  Petlura's  soldiery, — massacres  which  Dr.  Heifetx 
substantiates  with  ample  documentary  evidence.  Petlura 
was  even  present  at  one  pogrom,  in  Zhitomir,  late  in  March. 
And  a  certain  Colonel  Petrov,  a  notorious  organizer  of 
pogroms,  was  given  the  post  of  Minister  of  War  in  the 
P^ura  govnnmait. 

Very  draferent  was  the  tftitnde  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Government,  which  consistently,  intelligently,  and  success- 
ftdly  combated  anti-Semitiam  in  the  districts  under  its 
eontroL  A  propaganda  of  education  was  carried  on;  anti- 
Jewiah  excesses  wero  sununarO^  punidied;  Jewish  recruits 
wore  scattered  among  the  vanons  regiments  of  the  Red 
Army,  in  order  to  destroy,  by  personal  contact,  the  ignor- 
ant prejudice  of  the  more  backward  peasant  soldiers.  Dr. 
Heifetz  describes  the  very  different  behavior  of  the  same 
troops,  when  they  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  when  they  deserted  to  the  ean^  of  the 
connter*rev«lntioniata : 

"The  great  majority  of  the  faeebooting  troops  finally 
fell  away  from  the  Sovi^  power  and  went  over  to  the  side 
of  their  enemies  amid  the  enactment  of  horrible  blood  baths 
(Grigoriev  and  hia  people).  It  must  be  openly  and  hon- 
estly admitted  that  the  effect  of  the  Soviet  Government 
upon  the  troops  must  have  been  extraordinarily  great,  for  as 
long  as  they  were  actually  subject  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment at  Kiev,  they  were  scaroely  guilty  of  any  excesses.  We 
see  here  at  any  rate  that  two  opposite  political  syatema  (the 
Kiev  Soviet  Government  fij^ting  agaiiist  pogroms  and  the 
oppodte  party  making  use  of  them)  woridng  on  the  same 
bads,  namely  tlie  anti-Jewish  feeling  thronc^nt  the 
Ukraine  and  on  the  same  human  nutetial,  led  to  entirely 
opposite  results.** 

Three  main  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  Dr.  Heifet/i 
thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the  situation  in  Ukraine  during 
1919. 

First:  the  utter  moral  bankruptcy  of  the  various  coun- 
ter-revolutionary elements.  The  "Socialist**  Petlura,  and 
the  various  independent  Ukrainian  leaders,  who  professed 
to  be  ardent  revolutionaries,  were  just  as  guilty  in  this 
honible  slaughter  of  the  defenseless  Jewish  population  as 
die  Taariat  General  Denildn,  who  waa  clearly  inspired  by 
the  ideals  of  the  Black  Hundreds. 

Second:  Anti-Semitiam  is  not  an  ineradicable  expre»- 
don  of  racial  and  religions  antipathy.  It  is  rather  the 
product  of  a  faulty  economic  system  combined  with  mali- 
cious and  deceitfid  propaganda  designed  to  convince  the 
masses  that  the  Jews,  as  a  race,  are  responsible  for  their 
exploitation.  It  can  be  altogether  eliminated  under  the 
Soviet  system  of  government,  which  at  once  removes  the 
causes  of  economic  exploitation  and  emphasizes,  in  its 
educational  work,  the  brotherhood  and  aoUdarity  of  the 
woricers  of  all  coimtries  and  races. 

Third:  the  Soviet  Government  alone  saved  the  Jews  of 
southern  Russia  from  utter  destruction. 

Ha'ring  just  disposed  of  the  history  of  the  world  In  two 
volumes,  Mr.  Wells  doubtless  felt  that  fifteen  days  was  a 
sufficient  amount  of  time  to  devote  to  such  an  insignificant 
fragment  of  the  cosmic  story  as  the  Russian  Revolution. 
However^  his  book,  while  interesting  and  entertaining, 
proves  quite  conclusively  that  it  is  quite  impossilde,  even 
for  the  most  well-meaning  and  gifted  observer,  to  gain  an 
adequate  conception  of  a  mighty  social  upheaval  in  a 
foreign  country  by  means  of  a  hurried  trip  of  Inniection 
throng  two  large  cities,  and  a  few  interviews  witn  lead- 
ing personalities.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  ob- 
server is  obviously,  and  almost  boastfully  ignorant  of  the 
economic  philosophy  upon  which  the  revolution  is  based. 
Baiting  Marx's  beard  and  dogmatically  insisting  that 
Marxism  has  no  creative  or  constructive  ideas,  Wells  is 
somewhat  inconsistently  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Bolshevild,  the  one  group  of  consistent  Marxians  in 
Russia,  are  the  only  possible  agency  of  Russia's  recon- 
struction.  His  lack  of  firm  grasp  of  the  situation  is  also 
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nmaled  by  the  fact  that,  after  declaring  that  the  Soviet 
GorcnuiMDt  ia  "as  eecurelr  ettabUahed  as  any  gtmnunent 
In  Eoiope,"  he  subaeqnendy  allndes  to  "the  by  no  means 
finnly  ertahliriied  government  in  Moscow.'*  His  conclu- 
■ionat  however,  are  generally  sound.  He  sees  the  Ruaeian 
economic  collapse  in  proper  perepectlv©,  as  a  reaolt  of  the 
■na  of  Ttarina,  Ca^taliini  and  the  War.  He  pdnta  om 
that  the  Bolsheriki  are  not  wreckers,  but  boildera,  who 
axe  herokally  midertakii^  a  very  diGScolt  work  of  salvage 
and  rcconntruction  in  the  face  of  foreign  war,  blockade, 
and  Bubsidized  counter-revolution.  He  recommends  as  the 
only  practicable  solution  of  the  Rustfan  problem  peace 
and  trade, — the  very  things  which  Soviet  Russia  has  long 
and  vainly  attempted  to  secure.  The  book  reprints  Mr. 
Well's  articles  in  The  New  York  Time*,  with  an  additifmal 
chapter  describing  a  meeting  of  the  Petngrad  Soviet,  and 
a  number  of  Russian  illustrations. 

Mr.  Anstey  ia  an  Australian  M.P.,  of  apparently  radical 
pcditical  tendenciea.  Along  with  a  certain  amount  of  ir* 
relevant  material  his  work  presents  a  review  of  the  chief 
incidents  in  Russian  history  from  the  March  Revolution 
to  the  defeat  of  Denikin  and  Kohdiak  In  the  fall  of  1919. 
The  anther  has  evidenUy  made  a  carefol  study  of  the 
European  and  American  press;  and  many  of  his  quotations 
poaseaa  genuine  historical  interest  and  value.  The  book 
containa  much  evidence  about  the  varions  plots  launched 
hf  AUed  agenu  agafaiit  Soviet  Rnatia  In  1918. 


For  Trade  with  Soviet  Russia 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  8,  1921. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
American  Labor  Alliance  for  Trade  with  Russia, 
and  the  secretary  of  that  body  was  asked  to  com- 
manicate  with  all  affiliated  imions,  recommending 
tfaflnt  at  <uu»  to  request  their  respective  intemationiQ 
officers  to  attend  tne  A.  F.  of  L  Conference  to  be 
held  Frinniary  23,  at  Washington,  and  insist  on 
opening  trade  relations  with  Russia. 

WHE31EA5,  The  economic  blockade  imposed  against 
Soviet  Rossis  by  the  late  administration  is  hindering  the 
Russian  people  from  organixation  of  their  indnstrial  life, 
and  from  remedying  the  Intolerable  condition  created  by 
more  than  ux  years  of  continued  war;  and  has  even  led  to 
pn^biting  the  varioua  relief  agenciea  from  aending  medical 
supplies  wr  the  Bi<^  and  food  for  starving  women  and 
children.  And  further^— this  inhuman  policy  has  prevented 
the  consnnunation  of  peace  between  the  natons,  a  condition 
wUch  all  true  Americans  uncerely  desire;  and  is  also 
preventing  reciprocal  trade  relations  between  the  people 
of  the  United  Statea  and  the  peo^e  of  Russia,  thereby  dia- 
tnrbiog  the  economic  welfare  of  the  workers  of  both 
countries,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  rapidly  growing  unemployment  in  our 
country  woidd  be  materially  relieved,  and  Wging  industry 
revived  if  Americana  were  permitted  to  wmpSf  Rnaria  vrith 
olothinct  toola,  madiinery,  locomotives  and  nunMrons  odiet 
mnnmiF^it^f  which  Russia  is  ready  to  purchase,  and 

WHEREAS,  Public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  against 
the  infamous  Uot^ade  had  compelled  the  Department  of 
State  to  announce  <m  July  7,  1920,  a  nominal  lifting  of  the 
blodude,  widiout  however  permitting  the  execution  of 
commercial  transactions  between  thia  oouiury  and  Soviet 
Russia,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  demand  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  take  immediate  atepa  to  remove  the  ob- 
stacles to  trade  and  commerce  with  Soviet  Ruana,  to  es- 
tablish communication  by  post,  cable  and  wireless,  to  re- 
alofe  the  right  to  travel  between  the  United  States  and 
RuiCb,  and  to  pemUt  the  transfer  of  funds  from  Russia 
l»  be  wed  in  me  purchase  of  American  goods,  to  allow 
anthoriaed  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  act  in  its  behalf  regarding  all  commercial  tran* 
aactions,  and  otherwise  establish  complete  and  unrestricted 
trade  rebtiona  whh  Soviet  Russia,  and  be  it  furthM* 

RESOLVED.  That  all  affiliated  organiiations  forward 
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copies  of  tlua,  or  similar,  resolution  to  the  Stato  Depait* 
ment  and  to  Senators  and  Repreeentativea,  and  that  copies 
be  immediately  sent  by  all  afSIiated  organixations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  to  the  National  Executive 
Offieera  of  all  unions,  ui^jng  than  to  secnre  ita  endorse- 
mwt  at  the  coming  confeieaea  of  National  nd  Executive 
QSeiala,  in  Waahington,  on  February  23,  1921. 

Russia's  Foreign  Trade 

Report  For  the  Delegates  to  the  Eighth  Coronas 
On  Deconber  26  Comrade  Lezhava,  Assistant 
People's  Commissary  of  Foreign  Trade  made  a  re- 
port to  the  del^ates  to  the  Eighth  Soviet  Congress, 
on  the  subject  of  "Our  Foreign  Trade." 

Comrade  Lezhava  in  his  speech  that  lasted  two 
and  a  half  hours  emphasized  the  successes  that  we 
obtained  on  our  new  and  until  now  unnoticed  for- 
eign trade  front;  he  gave  an  exhaustiTe  description 
about  the  imporb  and  exports  in  the  pre-war  and 
present  period  and  draftra  the  perspectives  of  the 
future. 

The  imperialist  war  and  the  civil  war  that  was 
imposed  upon  us  shortly  afterwards  have  definitely 
disarranged  our  foreign  trade.  It  was  necessary  to 
conduct  an  energetic  struggle  in  order  to  break 
somehow  the  ring  of  the  blo^ade  that  was  strang- 
ling us  on  all  sides. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  use  all 
means.  And  the  first  of  these  means  to  which  we 
had  to  resort  at  the  end  of  1919  was  contraband 
trade.  It  was  necessary  for  us,  at  any  price,  to 
get  medicaments  and  some  chemical  products  from 
abroad,  as  our  supplies  had  definitely  given  out. 

Soon  afterwarw  we  made  peace  with  Esthonia 
which  enabled  us  to  start  a  more  regular  qrchange 
of  commodities. 

Our  need  of  foreign  commodities  at  that  time 
far  from  diminishing,  had  rather  increased.  At 
that  time  we  did  not  nave  as  yet  any  definite  plan. 
It  was  necessary  to  elaborate  a  siiif^e  importing 
plan  that  was  so  inmortant  in  our  nationalized 
economy.  First  of  all  there  were  entered  in  this 
importing  plan  those  articles  that  were  necessary 
for  the  reestablishment  of  transport  and  main  in- 
dustries. Now  we  have  already  an  elaborated  im- 
porting plan  which  has  been  built  upon  our  internal 
prodii^ion  plan. 

One  of  tne  shortcomii^  of  our  foreign  trade  is 
the  fact  that  for  the  time  being  we  are  Gon4>eUed 
to  buy  goods  against  gold,  due  to  the  restrictions 
on  the  immediate  sale  of  our  gold  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  we  are  placing  our  orders. 

AnoUier  way  of  paying  for  inqiorted  goods  would 
be  the  delivery  of  our  raw  materials.  We  have  to 
start  immediately  to  obtain  these  raw  materials — 
was  the  concludh^;  amument  of  Comrade  Lezhava, 
in  order  to  facilitate  me  inq>ortation  from  abroad 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  eixinomic  rebirth  of 
our  coimtry. 

FINNS  DEMAND  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 
Helsingfors,  January  27. — In  Viborg  (Finland) 
a  congress  of  farmers  has  just  taken  ^lace.  The 
farmers  demand  complete  free  trade  with  Soviet 
Russia,  without  any  state  control. 
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RUSSIAN  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 
Krasnaya  Gazeta  i^orts:  In  die  Bolemn  annual 
Mssion  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Academician,  S.  Oldenburg,  reported  that  the  manu- 
script collection  of  the  Academy  had  received  im- 
portant new  accessions.  Among  other  precious 
items  the  famous  Pskov  manuscript  was  included, 
as  well  as  the  other  correspondence  betweoi  Tsar 
Peter  the  Great  and  his  son  Alexei,  and  letters  from 
the  poet  Lomonossov.  The  Asiatic  manuscripts 
also  had  been  considerahly  increased,  for  more 
than  4,000  such  manuscripts  have  recently  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Academy.  Many  learned 
works,  particularly  of  historical  and  physico-mathe- 
matical  nature  have  been  prepared  for  printing. 
The  scholars  are  assigned  to  foreign  countries  for 
purposes  of  study.  Lunacharsky  had  formed  a 
special  conmiission  whose  job  is  to  afford  every 
possible  facility  to  scholars. 

THE  BOOK  INDUSTRY 
Riga,  January,  1921.— In  spite  of  the  extremely 
difficult  economic  situation  of  Soviet  Russia,  due 
to  the  long  war,  and  the  great  lack  of  linotype  ma- 
chines, and  accessories,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
nevertheless  succeeded  in  attaining  great  results  in 
the  printing  of  books.  There  are  now  five  great 
publishing  establishments:  (1)  The  National  Pub- 
lishing House  (Editions  de  TEtal),  (2)  The  Third 
International  Publishing  House,  (3)  The  Scientific- 
Technical  Publishing  House,  (4)  Publicationa  of 
the  People*s  Commissar  for  Transportation,  (5) 
Publications  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Councils 
of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

INSTRUMENTS  OF  PRECISION 
January  26. — ^The  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Economy  has  established  a  new  industry  in  Soviet 
Russia,  &e  manufacture  of  optical,  surgical,  and 
medical  instruments.  Ten  factories  in  Petrograd 
are  engaged  in  producing  these  articles. 

STEAM  FLOUR  MILLS 
January  26.  Pravda  describes  the  immense  ac- 
complidimaits  of  the  Petrograd  steam  mills.  Pro- 
duction in  the  steam  -mills  has  attained  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  pre-war  period,  44,000  poods*  per  day. 
Steam  mill  Number  2  announces  that  it  is  run- 
ning 50  per  cent  beyond  its  normal  production. 
This  factory  in  addition  to  its  own  repair  shop  also 
has  a  theatN,  a  movii^  picture  house,  a  club,  an 
artists  home,  in  which  pictures  from  the  history 
of  the  milling  industry  adorn  the  walls. 
RECONSTRUCTION  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Mosco<  January  26. — ^The  Supreme  Council  of 
National  Economy  has  sent  a  decree  signed  by 
Lenin  to  the  railroad  workers  of  the  eastern  lines 
calling  upon  them  to  exert  all  their  forces  in  order 
to  carry  consignments  of  food  stuffs  quickly  to  the 
consuming  centers.  The  average  distance  covered 
by  these  trains  for  each  twenty-four  hour  period  is 
not  leas  than  200  versts  (132  miles), 

*1  pao4=36  Ibt. 
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TRAINING  TEACHERS 
Pravda  r^orts:  On  Deconber  1  there  were  in 
Soviet  Russia  57  higher  pedagogical  institutions, 
171  with  a  three  year  course  and  89  with  a  one 
year  course.  The  niunber  of  persons  attending 
these  schools  is  about  30,000.  In  January,  1920, 
about  5,000  persons  wmt  into  teaching;  this  year  it 
is  racpected  the  number  of  new  teadieTS  idll  be 
10,(X)0.  In  addition  300  short  term  courses  are  be- 
ing established  for  teachers  already  mgaged  in 
their  work. 

GLAZUNOV  IN  ESTHONIA 
Reval,  January  26. — The  famous  composer  and 
director  of  the  Petrograd  Conservatory,  Glazunov, 
has  arrived  at  Reval  to  give  a  series  of  concerts 
consisting  chi^y  of  his  own  compositions. 

COURSES  IN  REPAIRING  IMPLEMENTS 
Ekonomicheskoya  Zkixn  reports:  Hie  agricul- 
tural office  of  the  province  of  Viatka  has  on;anized 
courses  of  instruction  for  the  soldiers  of  ue  Red 
Army  in  r^airing  agricultural  implanokts.  In 
these  courses,  whiai  last  four  montlu,  the  follow- 
ing subjects  will  be  taught:  the  technology  of  me- 
tals and  of  wood,  mathematics,  geometry,  drawing. 
Practical  instruction  is  to  include:  forge  work, 
lodcsmithing,  cabinet  making,  as  well  as  their  ap- 
plication in  repairing  agricultural  implements.  The 
courses  were  established  for  120  soldiers  who  were 
assigned  from  the  army  divisions. 

Already  in  May  it  transpired  that  the  activity  of 
the  courses  had  to  be  considerably  extended.  A 
second  group  was  organized  of  170  soldiers  and 
the  lengdi  of  the  course  in  this  case  may  be  six 
mondu,  in  order  to  include  new  subjects  of  mstruc- 
tion,  as  follows:  the  assembling  and  taking  apart 
of  agricultural  madiines,  civics,  bookkeq>ii^  and 
commercial  aridimetic,  the  Russian  language.  The 
directors  of  die  courses  already  had  soldiers  serv- 
ing as  their  assistants  who  had  learned  some  of  these 
trades  previously  and  who  were  now  specializing 
in  the  repair  of  agricultural  impl«nents  while  aid- 
ing in  the  course.  In  the  period  of  three  and  one- 
half  months  there  were  produced  in  these  school 
shops:  6,0(X)  rakes,  more  than  3,000  hoes,  a  great 
number  of  blacksmith  and  locknnith  tools,  locks, 
harnesses,  etc.  In  addition  agricultural  machines 
were  repaired,  which  involved  even  the  casting  of 
certain  parts  in  the  school  shops. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS 
There  are  at  present  in  Russia  272  agricultural 
schools,  of  which  77  were  opened  in  1918-1^0. 
Of  these  272  schools,  16  are  universities,  18  agri- 
cultural faculties,  10  higher  technical  sdbools,  25 
technical  schools  of  the  "instructor"  type,  28  lower 
agricultural  schools,  8  technical  schools  for  work- 
ers, 44  nursery  schools,  and  16  dairy  schools,  13 
common  agricultural  schools.  In  addition  there 
are  26  schools  for  forestry,  16  forestry  courses, 
16  surveyors*  schools,  and  22  surveyors*  courses. 
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SRiQUETTE  FVEL 

The  mining  industry  of  Petrograd  has  made  a 
new  conquest  in  the  economic  field  by  succeeding 
in  the  organization  of  a  factory  for  briquettes,  the 
first  factory  of  this  kind  in  Russia.  It  is  designed 
to  produce  six  thousand  poods  of  briquettes  (one 
pood  equals  36  pounds)  per  day,  and  will  b^;in 
operating  in  March.  Briquettes  are  shaped  masses 
of  compressed  coal  dust  used  for  fuel  as  a  sub- 
stztnte  for  coal. 

SWEDISH  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 

Soviet  Russia  two  weeks  ago  reported  that  the 
steamer  Ktdivepoeg  had  left  Stockholm  January  15 
for  Reval  with  a  cargo  ultimately  destined  for  Rus- 
ua.  A  Rosta  rq>ort  received  from  Stockholm, 
dated  January  27,  reports  the  departure  of  the  same 
steamer  on  Uiat  day  for  Reval,  with  a  cargo  con- 
signed to  Petrograd,  amounting  to  110  tons  of  vari* 
ons  mcAal  articles,  including  dumb  craft,  hoisting 
tackle,  jacks,  motors,  scythes,  saws,  and  drills, 
valued  at  about  800,000  Swedish  crowns. 

PIANO  MANUFACTURE 

Almost  all  the  factories  of  Russia  are  gradually 
resuming  or  even  otoiding  dicor  operations,  ^ko- 
aomUAeskaya  Zhizn  reports  that  a  national  piano 
factory  is  to  take  up  its  work  again  after  a  long 
interruption.  Hie  factory  will  at  first  be  engaged 
chiefly  in  filling  the  orders  of  the  Commissariat  for 
Education. 

DEPOSIT  OF  SCHIST 
Geological  explorations  in  the  district  of  Kem, 
Archangel,  have  revealed  the  existence  of  great  de- 
posits of  mica-schist.  It  is  planned  to  erect  colonies 
for  workers  in  the  vicinities  of  these  deposits,  who 
will  be  supplied  with  the  necessary  provisions  for 
the  winter,  as  well  as  with  all  tools  and  materials 
necessary  for  work. 

THE  RICHES  OF  SEMIRYECHYE 
The  staff  of  the  Soviet  Museum  of  Beysk  last 
summer  conducted  geological  investigations  in  the 
province  of  Semiryechye.  There  have  been  dis- 
covered rich  beds  of  zinc  ore.  In  the  valley  of 
Kartal,  in  one  of  dw  tributary  streams  of  the  Kar- 
tal  river,  zinc  ore  was  found;  the  layer  is  eight 
meters  deep.  The  ore  reserve  may  be  estimated  in 
millions  of  poods.* 

In  the  district  of  Pshevalsk,  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake  Isil-Kula  there  are  ten  layers  of  coal, 
every  one  of  which  is  approximately  one-quarter 
of  a  sazhen**  deep.  Coal  has  been  also  found  on 
the  southwestern  slope  of  Terbagatay  near  the  set- 
tlement of  Uruzharsk  and  also  on  the  outpost  of 
Aigonotyr.  In  the  district  of  Djarkent  in  the  Kisil 
Knrul  mountains  there  are  immense  beds  of  mi- 
caceons  iron  ore.  The  available  reserve  of  ore  is 
estimated  at  30  millions  of  poods.  In  the  district 
of  Ser-Kul  diere  are  layers  of  carbonic  soda.  There 
have  been  found  many  layers  of  copper,  lead,  and 
silver  ore.  Moreover  there  are  layers  of  gypsum 
and  balkashite  from  which  it  is  possible  to  distill 
kerosene. 

*1  pood=M  BniJiih  Iba. 
**  1  muhm=7  EngBah  feet. 


THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  WORKERS 
Moscow,  January  26. — The  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  has  provided  that  state  aid  for  wort 
era,  in  the  case  of  temporary  loss  of  ability  to  woric 
is  to  be  extended  also  to  the  members  of  their 
families.  Thus  a  woman  who  is  caring  for  her 
child  has  a  claim  to  state  aid  until  the  child  has 
reached  the  age  of  two  years;  in  addition  a  mother 
receives,  on  the  birth  of  her  child,  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  one  month*s  pay.  Mothers  giving  die 
breast  to  their  children  receive  additional  assistance. 

THE  STRUGGLE  WITH  TYPHUS 
Moscow,  January  26. — In  order  to  take  up  enw- 
getically  the  struggle  with  typhus,  orders  have  just 
been  issued  to  the  effect  that  dwelling  places 
must  above  all  be  put  in  good  condition  and  the 
living  togi^her  of  many  persons  must  be  stopped. 
In  order  to  as8ur«  absolutely  healthy  dwellings 
to  Uie  Red  soldiers,  the  engineering  troops  have 
been  commissioned  to  subject  all  barradcs  to  a 
thorough  overhauling  and  to  undertake  the  neces- 
sary reconstructions. 

MAILS  BETWEEN  FINLAND  AND  RUSSIA 
Moscow,  January  25. — According  to  a  report 
from  Helsingfors  the  Director  of  the  Finnish  Post 
Oflice  has  declared  that  Finland  is  ready  at  any 
moment  to  resume  postal  communications  with 
Soviet  Russia. 

NOTE  OF  PROTEST 
Riga,  January  28.— Yoffe,  Chairman  of  the  Rus- 
sian Peace  Del^ation,  forwarded  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Polish  Peace  Delegation,  Dombski,  a  note 
of  protest  against  the  sentences  passed  by  the  Pol- 
ish Military  Court  in  the  case  of  nine  Red  Army 
volunteers  of  German  citizenship,  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  and  executed.  The  names  of  those 
shot  are:  Herman  Wibusch,  Richard  Kietschmar, 
Albert  Schulz,  Konrad  Meitschke,  Julius  Edwertz, 
Albert  Ruppertus,  Karl  Redner,  Robert  Romeike, 
Marcus  Roflh^.  The  sentence  was  imposed  on  the 
basis  of  alleged  maltreatment  of  Polish  prisoners 
of  war.  Yoffe  points  to  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
ternational law  on  prisoners  of  war,  of  the  Hague 
Convention,  under  which  German  citizois,  as  in 
this  case,  must  also  he  considered  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  may  not  be  treated  otherwise  than  as 
Russian  prisoners  of  war.  Yoffe  refers  to  an  ear- 
lier note,  concCTuing  Balakhovich*s  troops,  in  which 
these  troops  are  thrlsatened  with  severer  treatment, 
as  they  are  to  be  considered  as  bandits  and  not  as 
members  of  the  Polirfi  army.  Furthermore,  the 
Russian  Government  has  always  applied  the  pro- 
visions of  the  international  law  on  prisoners  of 
war  to  members  of  the  Polish  Array,  even  when 
these  soldiers  were  of  other,  for  instance  French, 
citizenship.  Yoffe  categorically  protests  against 
sentences  of  this  kind  and  demands  the  strictest  ob- 
servance of  international  law  even  with  regard  to 
volunteers  of  other  citizenship  and  other  nation- 
ality than  Russian. 
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POUSH'LITHUANIAN  NEGOTIATIONS 
BROKEN  OFF 

Vienna,  January  II. — It  is  reported  from  Kovno 
that  the  PoIi&h*Lithuanian  negotiations  have  been 
broken  o£f,  as  no  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
points  in  dispute.  The  Lithuanian  delegates  re- 
turned to  Kovno. 

The  Lithuanian  delegates  bad  proposed  to  es- 
tablish a  plebiscite  in  ttie  disputed  r^ons,  while 
the  Poles  wanted  such  plebiscites  only  in  regions 
already  occupied  by  General  Zeligowski.  No  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  concerning  Vilna,  either, 
since  Lithuania  wished  to  retain  this  city,  while  the 
Poles  desired  to  have  a  plebiscite  held  there^ 

BVRTSEV*S  DISMAY 

The  counter-revolutionary  La  Cfoue  Commune^ 
published  by  Burtsev  in  Paris,  is  greatly  depressed 
by  Premier  Briand*s  declaration  against  interven- 
tion in  Russia. 

^We  have  oftentimes  heard  former  French  ad- 
ministrations declare  that  there  is  no  peace  and 
diere  will  be  no  peace  so  long  as  the  world  is 
threatened  by  the  menace  of  Bolshevism,"  says 
the  paper  editorially.  .  .  '*The  new  French  Cabinet 
puts  the  question  diff«:aitly  .  .  .  Briand*8  minis- 
try declares  that  it,  too,  does  not  recognize  the 
Soviet  Government,  with  the  qualification,  however, 
that  'Bolshevism  is  an  affair  of  the  Russians,  inso- 
far as  it  does  not  cross  its  own  boundaries,  and, 
therefor^  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  interfere 
in  their  internal  affairs.* " 


TWO  NEW  SOVIET  REPVBUCS 
Moscow,  January  26. — The  Republics  of  Da- 
ghestan  and  Gorsk  have  been  declared  autonomous 
Soviet  R^ublics.  Daghestan  embraces  the  former 
Daghestan  r^on,  while  the  Republic  of  Gordc 
includes  the  r^ons  of  Chediensk,  Grozhni,  Ve- 
densk,  and  Kislak,  the  latter  on  the  ri^t  bank  of 
the  Terek,  as  well  as  Osaetia  and  Uie  Vladikavkaa 
region. 

DISCUSSION  BETWEEN  LENIN  AND  TROTSKY 
The  newspapers  of  Western  Europe  have  made 
a  great  fuss  about  the  discussion  now  in  prepress 
between  Lenin  and  Trotsky  on  the  subject  of  the 
trade  unions  and  has  stated  that  a  serious  qnarr^ 
has  arisen  between  them.  On  this  subject  the  Stock- 
holm office  of  Rnsta  has  asked  for  fiirst  hand  data 
and  has  reo^ved      followii^;  tel^am: 

Rica,  January  29. — Pravda  has  been  printing, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  inmending  Congrtts  of  tM 
Communist  Party,  detailed  discussions  on  the  trade 
union  problems.  Chicherin  tel^aphs  to  this  pa- 
per today: 

*The  difference  of  opinion  between  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  is  not  to  the  ^ect  that  Lenin  wishes  to 
recognize  the  trade  unions  and  TrotsW  does  not 
wish  to  recognize  them,  but  in  the  fact  that  Trotsky 
wishes  to  transform  them  into  an  organ  of  the  state, 
while  Lenin  would  like  to  see  them  kept  indqtend- 
ent  of  the  state  apparatus.** 

The  discussion  concerning  the  trade  union  ques- 
tion is  now  closed  at  Moscow.  Hw  theses  of  Lenin 
and  Zinoviev  were  passed  with  an  overwhelming 
majority. 


How  Soviet  Russia  Regulates  Marriage 

What  prerequisites  are  necessary,  how  divorces  may  be  obtained,  the  rights 
and  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  the  rights  of  children  and  many  kindred  sub- 
jects are  discussed  in 

The  Carriage  La^ws  of  Soviet  Russia 

an  85  page  booklet  giving  the  ccnnplete  text  of  the  first  code  of  laws  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  dealing  with  Civil  Status,  Domestic 
ReUUoas,  etc.  Price  25  cento,  pos^aid.  Said  orders  and  ranittanoes  to 
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Problems  before  the  Eighth  Congress 

By  N.  Lenin 

[The  following  speech  vms  made  by  Lenin  after  the  speech  of  the  chairman^  Kalinin,  at  the 
Eighth  AU-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  which  opened  in  Moscow  on  December  22.  It  is  a  report  on 
the  international  and  internal  situation  of  the  Soviet  Republic.] 


nrHE  policy  of  tbe  Entente,  which  is  directed  to- 
wards  military  intervoition  and  the  military 
suppression  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  continually 
saner ing  defeat.  We  are  continually  drawing  into 
our  policy  of  peace  an  ever-growing  number  of 
states  that  are  undoubtedly  hostile  to  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  number  of  states  that  are  sign- 
ing peace  treaties  with  us  is  growing,  and  it  can 
be  said  with  full  confidence  that  the  final  peace 
treaty  with  Poland  will  be  signed  in  the  immediate 
future.  Thus,  another  grave  blow  will  be  dealt 
to  die  alliance  of  capitalist  countries,  which  has 
been  striving  to  overthrow  us  by  military  means. 

WrangeVs  Defeat 
Our  temporary  setbacks  in  the  war  against  Pol- 
and were  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  compelled  to 
fight  Wrangel,  who  was  officially  recognized  by  one 
of  the  imperialist  powers,  and  who  received  in- 
credible military  supplies  and  all  other  kinds  of 
material  means.  We  had  to  crush  Wrangel  at  all 
costs,  and  you  know  what  unprecedented  heroism 
our  Red  Army  displayed  in  overcoming  these  ob- 
stacles, storming  fortifications  recognized  by  mili- 
tary experts  to  be  invulnerable.  The  complete,  de- 
cisive, rapid,  and  splendid  victory  that  we  gained 
against  Wrangel  forms  one  of  the  brightest  pages 
in  the  history  of  our  Red  Army.  The  war  forced 
upon  us  by  the  Russian  White  Guards  is  liquidated. 

On  the  Alert 
We  can  now  set  to  woric  on  economic  construction 
with  much  more  assurance,  but  we  should  be  on 
the  alert;  under  no  circumstances  can  we  consider 
ourselves  insured  against  war.  The  capitalist  pow- 


ers and  the  remnants  of  Wrangel's  forces  are  not 
yet  exterminated.  Other  White  Guard  Russian  or* 
ganizationa  are  endeavoring  to  organize  military 
forces,  to  throw  themselves  upon  Soviet  Russia  at 
any  convenient  moment.  We  must  dier^ore  pre. 
serve  our  military  preparedness  at  all  costs.  Nay, 
we  should  improve  the  fighting  quality  of  the  Red 
Army.  This,  of  course,  does  not  hinder  the  freeing 
of  a  certain  part  of  the  army  and  its  rapid  dono- 
bilization.  We  think  that  the  vast  experience  that 
has  been  acquired  by  the  R^  Army  and  its  leadm 
during  the  period  of  the  war  will  help  us  to  im- 
prove its  quality.  And  in  diminishing  our  army, 
we  will  preserve  a  fimdamental  nucleus  that  will 
not  be  an  excessive  burden  to  the  R^ublic,  and 
yet  will  at  the  same  time  make  it  possible  to  mobi- 
lize and  fit  out  large  military  forces,  more  easily 
than  has  been  the  case  hitherto. 

Our  Relations  With  the  Neighboring  States 

All  the  neighboring  states  have  already  learned 
the  lesson  of  the  past  After  three  years,  Uiey  have 
all  been  forced  to  see  that  when  we  nunifest  the 
most  conciliatory  and  peaceful  spirit,  we  are  at  die 
same  time  evor  ready  in  the  militury  sense,  and 
that  every  attempt  to  inrolve  us  in  war  will  turn 
against  our  enemies  and  they  will  get  worse  trams 
than  those  they  might  have  obtained  without  war. 
This  is  not  a  mere  threat,  but  has  been  proved  by 
facts.  Thanks  to  this  circumstance,  our  relations 
with  the  nfflghboring  states  are  constantly*  im- 
proving. 

In  r^jard  to  the  Latvian  Govemmaat,  I  must 
say  diat  at  one  time  there  was  the  danger  of  a 
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break  in  the  relations,  even  going  as  far  as  the 
idea  of  suspending  diplomatic  relations.  At  the 
last  moment,  however,  we  learned  that  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  policy  of  Latvia  and  that 
many  mistmderstandings  had  been  ronoved.  There 
is  hope  that  we  will  be  in  close  economic  relations 
with  Latvia  in  the  near  future. 

The  Success  of  Our  Policy  in  the  East 
Our  policy  in  the  East  during  the  last  year  has 
achieved  great  success.  The  instances  of  Bokhara 
and  Azerbaijan  have  shown  that  the  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Soviet  Government  are  accessible  to 
and  imm»liately  realizable  not  only  in  industrially 
developed  countries  with  such  a  social  support  as 
the  proletariat,  but  also  among  the  peasantry.  The 
idea  of  the  peasant  Soviets  has  triumphed. 

We  should  likewise  hail  the  imminrait  signing 
of  the  treaty  with  Persia.  Similar  frioidly  rela- 
tions are  likewise  assured  with  Afghanistan  and 
still  more  with  Turkey. ' 

As  r^ards  the  latter,  all  the  plotting  of  the 
Entente  has  proved  futile;  union  and  friendly  re- 
lations are  assured  in  so  far  as  the  international 
policy  of  the  imperialist  states  inevitably  results 
in  the  rapprochement,  the  union,  and  friendship 
of  all  die  oppressed. 

The  Negotiations  With  England 
At  the  present  time,  negotiations  are  still  going 
on  with  England.  But  unfortunately  these  n^otia- 
tions  are  being  protracted,  and  not  by  any  fault  of 
OUTS.  We  are  ready  to  sign  the  commercial  con- 
tracts  immediately,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  not 
been  signed  up  till  now  is  exclusively  the  fault  of 
those  in  the  British  ruling  circles  who  desire  to 
sever  the  negotiations,  against  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority even  of  the  bourgeoisie,  let  alone  of  the 
workers.  The  longer  this  kind  of  policy  is  going 
to  continue  the  more  acute  is  the  financial  situation 
in  England  going  to  become;  England  is  only  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  a  full  agreement,  instead  of 
po-haps  a  half  agreement. 

Concessions 

Among  the  number  of  important  laws  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  passed  for  this  period  is 
the  Decree  on  Concessions.   We  do  not  in  the  least 
hide  the  risk  that  the  Soviet  Republic  runs  in  mak- 
■r- — 4ng  these  concessions,  as  it  is  a  very  weak  and 
\    backward  country.    H«e  I  must  quote  a  highly 
I   characteristic  statement  made  by  a  n<m-party  peas- 
i  ant  concerning  concessions  at  the  Arzamas  County 
I   fjongress  of  Soviets: 

/^^^Comrades",  he  said,  *'we  are  sending  you  to 
/  '  /  die  National  Congress  and  declare  that  we,  peas- 
/  ants,  are  prepared  to  starve,  freeze,  and  suffer  for 
/  another  three  years,  if  we  know  ihat  mother-Russia 
/   won't  be  sold  by  concessiqug/J 

We  hail  this  expression  of  sentiment — ^which  is 
very  widespread — with  delight.  For  us  it  is  highly 
^~\^monstrative  that  among  Uie  non-party  masses  of 
Bbth^workers  and  peasants,  during  these  three  years, 
therehas  grown  that  political  experience  which  al- 
lows and  induces  one  to  appreciate  above  all  the 


emancipation  from  the  capitalists,  which  induces 
one  to  regard  with  threefold  valance  and  intense 
suspicion  every  step  that  may  possibly  carry  whh 
it  new  danger  as  far  as  the  reestablishment  of  capi- 
talism is  concerned.  We,  undoubtedly,  mark  sudi 
statements  with  great  attration,  but  we  should  ex- 
plain there  can  be  no  talk  about  selling  Russia  to 
the  capitalists.  The  concession  contracts  have  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  selling  of  Russia,  but  they 
do  give  the  possibility  of  alleviating  the  pc»idon 
of  our  workers  and  peasants,  and  ^is  is  a  thing 
thiU  cannot  be  trifled  with. 

The  Moment  of  Transition 
The  present  political  moment  is  characterized  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  living  through  a  transition 
period,  when  we  leave  the  war  and  go  over  to  eco- 
nomic construction. 

The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  has  survived 
because  it  was  able  to  combine  coercion  with  con- 
viction.^ The  Kolchak  and  Denikin  experiences 
have  convinced  the  peasantry  that  only  the  iron 
hand  of  proletarian  leadership  will  save  the  peas- 
ants from  exploitation  and  violence.  And  it  is  only 
thanks  to  the  fact  that  we  have  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  peasantry  of  this,  that  our  policy,  based 
on  the  firm  and  absolute  conviction  of  its  righte- 
ousness, has  achieved  such  great  success.  Now 
we  should  remember  that  in  going  over  to  the  front 
of  labor,  the  same  task  is  put  before  us  under  new 
circumstances  and  on  a  broader  scale.  In  out  war 
with  the  White  Guards,  our  worker  and  peasant 
masses  displayed  an  oiergy  that  was  not  ana  could 
not  have  been  equalled  in  any  other  country.  This 
was  one  of  the  basic  reasons  why  we,  after  all, 
defeated  the  stronger  enemy. 

At  the  present  moment,  new  economic  problems 
are  coming  to  the  fore,  the  problem  of  Uie  siI^;le 
economic  plan,  the  reorganization  of  the  very  foun- 
dations of  Russian  economy  and  of  small  peasant 
farming.  These  problems  demand  that  absolutely 
all  the  members  of  the  trade  unions  be  drawn  into 
this  work.  The  peasant  masses  and  the  members 
of  the  trade  imions  must  learn  to  understand  that 
Russia  belongs  to  ua,  that  we,  the  workers  and 
peasants,  by  our  activity  and  our  strict  labor  dis- 
cipline alone  can  rebuild  die  old  economic  condi- 
tions of  existraice  into  one  great  economic  plan. 
Outside  of  this  there  is  no  salvation. 

We  must  get  all,  absolutely  all,  the  members  of 
the  trade  unions  interested  in  production,  and  see 
that  they  understand  that  Soviet  Russia  can  tri- 
umph on  the  economic  front  as  well,  only  by  in- 
creasing die  productivity  of  labor. 

Development  of  Agricultural  Production 
I  now  pass  on  to  the  bill  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  farming  industry  and  support  of  the 
peasant  farms,  which  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  has  submitted  to  the  Coi^ress  for  con- 
firmation. 

We  have  been  and  remain  a  country  of  small 
farmers,  and  with  us  the  transition  to  Communism 
is  infinitely  harder  than  under  any  other  condi- 
tions. 
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Our  fundamental  task  here  is  to  convince  tb 
peasant  masses  of  the  necessity  for  State  levies,  in 
the  interests  of  all  the  toilers  of  Soviet  Russia.  All 
our  forces  of  propaganda,  all  our  State  means  and 
our  education,  all  our  (Party  forces, — should  be 
resolutely  applied  to  uplift  our  non-party  peasants. 
Only  after  we  have  convinced  the  bulk  of  the  peas- 
antiy  of  the  necessity  for  intensified  farming  shall 
we  be  able  to  establish  our  chief  mainstay,  agri- 
culture  and  farming.  We  are  the  peasants*  debtor, 
we  recognize  that;  we  have  taken  his  crops  in  ex< 
change  for  paper-money,  but  we  will  return  this 
debt  as  soon  as  we  establish  our  industry.  And  to 
establish  it  we  must  have  the  surplus  of  the  farm- 
ing industry. 

Electrifiauion 

Allow  me  a  few  words  on  the  last  question,  the 
question  of  electrification,  which  has  been  put  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Congress.  This  report  on  this 
most  cardinal  question,  upon  which  the  develop- 
ment of  future  proletarian  Russia  depends,  should 
serve  as  the  prologue  to  a  whole  series  of  similar 
special  reports,  which  from  now  on  diould  be  put 
on  the  agenda  of  all  our  congresses,  both  in  the 
center  and  in  the  provinces.  I  think  diat  we  here 
today  are  the  witnesses  of  a  very  great  change:  the 
rostrum  of  our  national  congresses  will  be  occu- 
pied not  only  by  politicians  and  administrators,  but 
also  by  engineers  and  agriculturalists.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  that  happy  epoch  when  people  will 
speak  less  and  less  about  politics,  and  the  whole 
attention  of  our  congresses  and  conferraces  will  be 
fixed  on  economic  construction,  and  the  enrichment 
of  Soviet  Russia  with  new  creative  realities.  This 
change  should  encompass  our  zioviets  and  or- 
ganizations from  top  to  bottouL 


From  the  reports  of  the  State  Commission  on 
Electrification  you  can  see  what  tremendous  work 
has  been  accomplished  in  this  sphere.  A  number 
of  the  best  spedalists  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
Public  Economy,  over  one  htmdred  men,  have  en- 
tirely devoted  themselves  to  this  task,  and  as  a  result 
we  see  a  printed  volume  of  their  investigations.  In 
my  opinion,  this  book  should  become  the  second 
program  of  the  Party,  for  we  can't  start  on  actual 
construction  unless  we  have  electrification.  The 
reestablishment  of  our  farmii^  industry,  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  transport  and  other  important 
branches  of  industry,  is  possible  only  through  the 
steady  carrying  out  of  the  program  of  electrifica- 
tion, of  which  I  have  spoken.  ^ 

Communism  is  the  Soviet  Government  plus  the 
electrification  of  the  whole  country.  Our  victory, 
will  be  final  only  after  we  have  electrified  the  whole 
country,  when  our  industry,  agriculture,  and  trans- 
port will  be  organized  on  the  technical  basis  of  big 
industry. 

I  have  been  to  the  Volokalamsky  country  in  a 
village  during  the  opening  of  an  electric  station. 
One  of  the  local  peasants  who  spoke  at  this  celd>ra- 
tion,  said: 

**We  peasants  have  been  living  in  the  dark,  and 
now  we  have  been  given  unnatural  light,  light  that 
will  illuminate  our  peasant  life." 

Of  course,  it  isn't  the  light  that  is  unnatural,  but 
it  is  unnatural  that  the  peasants  have  lived  for 
centuries  in  darkness  and  oppression.  We  must 
make  it  our  task  that  every  factory  and  every  elec- 
tric station  shall  become  a  hearth  of  enlightenment; 
And  when  Russia  is  enveloped  in  a  dense  network 
of  electric  stations  and  powerful  technical  plants, 
— then  our  Communist  economy  will  become  an  ex- 
ample for  the  future  Socialist  Europe  and  Asia. 


Krzyzanowski's  Speech 

[Comrade  Krzyzanowski,  the  first  engineer  to  report  at  the  Soviet  Congress,  was  born  in  1872; 
in  1894  he  was  graduated  from  the  Technological  Institute,  and  became  organizer  in  the  rural  handi- 
crafts Nizhni  Novgorod.  Then  he  went  to  work  at  the  Aiexandrov  Works  in  Petrograd,  but 
Union  orgmizations  which  attracted  the  lUteiUion  Ermolov,  Minister  for  Agriculture,  who  de- 
organixation  of  crafts  which  €Utracted  the  attentionof  Ermelov,  Minister  for  Agriculture^  who  de- 
manded that  ihe  author  be  found.  Imagine  the  surprise  and  wrath  of  tke  Tsarist  henchman  when  he 
learned  that  the  address  of  the  talented  engineer  was  His  Imperial  Majesty^ s  prison!  Krzyzanowski 
was  then  sent  to  Siberia,  where  he  lived  in  exile  for  three  years.  After  his  exile  he  got  to  Samara, 
where  he  worked  both  on  the  railway  and  at  the  center  of  the  old  Russian  organization  "Iskra'\  He 
was  elected  member  of  the  Central  Committee  at  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Party.  He  served  on  the 
railroad  and  in  the  1905  Revolution  was  chairman  of  the  StrOce  CommiOee  on  the  north-western 
Une.  After  the  suppression  of  the  revolution  he  went  to  Petrograd,  chose  elec^ical  engineering  as  his 
profession,  and  soon  won  for  himself  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  electrical  engineers.  In  1912 
he  became  the  organizer  of  the  Electrical  Transmission  Enterprise.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Russian 
version  of  the  well-known  war  song  of  the  working-class  "Warszawianka",] 


ARE  coming  to  grips  with  the  fundamental 
'  problems  of  our  economic  life  at  a  roost  dif- 
ficult time.  Events  have  proved  that  Russia  can- 
not be  thrown  out  of  the  circle  of  world  eco- 
nomy. The  problem  before  us  is  to  elaborate  such 
a  plan  of  induMry  as  to  enable  us,  in  a 
)ooij  xoqvi  aq)  no  Aiovnx  v  qibS  o}  *wnri  iioqs  jCjoa 


similar  to  that  gained  by  us  on  the  military  front ; 
— and  we  have  settled  in  a  most  determined  man- 
ner upon  the  electrification  of  Russia.  Electricity 
is  that  new  force  bom  in  the  old  capitalist  order, 
which  places  in  the  hands  of  man  a  mastery  over 
the  forces  of  nature  whidi  cannot  be  bound  in  the 
limits  of  private  property.   Where  it  is  a  question 
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of  fomn^  tremendous  rivers  into  bounds  of  stone, 
and  buildmg  powerful  electric  stations  to  serve  and 
influence  the  life  of  huge  territories;  and  where 
tbrae  is  a  question  of  uniting  various  territories 
into  one  economic  unit,  it  is  dear  that  not  only 
private  property  in  land,  but  also  private  property 
as  an  institution  blocJcs  the  way  and  must  be 
removed  if  we  are  to  approach  the  resources  of 
nature  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  technique 
and  science. 

In  order  to  fortify  the  conquests  of  the  Revolu- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  lengthen  our  economic  front 
and  maintain  a  severe  struggle  with  the  capitalist 
economy  of  the  West.  Here,  in  spite  of  our  energy, 
we  may  be  defeated  if  we  overestimate  the  elements 
of  so-called  human  power  at  our  disposal. 

The  regeneration  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  in  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  the 
crisis  in  our  food  supply,  tran^rt,  fuel,  and  labor, 
may  be  brought  about  in  three  different  ways.  One 
and  the  most  simple  is  the  intensification  of  labor. 
The  second  is  the  mechanization  of  labor,  and  the 
third  is  the  h^ter  organization  and  coordination 
of  labor  on  a  rational  basis.  By  establishing  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  electric  stations  in 
the  whole  country,  connected  with  <me  another,  and 
forming  erne  suigle  network,  we  could  unite  the 
economy  of  the  country  into  one  single  whole.  The 
mere  ecistoice  of  such  an  electrical  system  would 
have  as  its  effect  a  coordinated  rational  economy 
embracing  the  whole  country.  Besides  this  there  is 
the  possibility  of  utilizing  as  sources  of  energy,  the 
refuse  of  industry  such  as  coal  dust  and  slack, 
■havii^^  of  wood,  etc^  which  under  present  condi- 
ticns  are  mere  waste. 

Electrification  must  therefore  become  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  plan  of  our  public  economy 
must  be  based. 

Fuel  Difficulties 
The  removal  of  the  fuid  crisis  will  be  decisive 
for  the  destinies  of  our  industries.  The  Donets 
Basin  is  at  the  forefront  of  our  fuel  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  our  specialists  the  Donets  Basin  might 
yield,  if  we  pull  ourselves  together,  up  to  three 
thousand  million  poods*  of  coal.  The  regeneration 
of  the  Donets  coal  industry  would  require  a  few 
years,  and  then  about  forty  pn  cent  of  the  fuel 
required  by  our  industries  would  be  covered  by 
the  Donets  coal.  Tliere  are,  howeror,  two  aspects 
which  make  the  utilization  of  the  Donets  coal  dif- 
ficult Hie  first  is  the  nature  of  the  former  metiiods 
of  cosl-mining  in  the  Don^  Basin  which  paid  at< 
tention  mainly  to  tiie  best  coking  coal,  that  is  coal 
whidb  is  urgentiy  needed  for  purposes  of  metal- 
lurgy, whereas  tbs  anthracite  region  representing  a 
tremendous  wealth  has  hardly  oeak  touched.  To 
destroy  the  best  source  of  coal  is  irrational.  As 
to  the  developmrat  of  anthracite  mining  it  will  be 
necessary,  not  to  reestablish  a  former  industry,  but 
to  create  a  new  one.  Even  if  we  should  at  the  be- 
ginning continue  to  work  the  Donets  Basin  on  the 
old  lines,  we  shall  come  up  against  another  diffi- 
culty of  transport.  To  carry  coal  such  long  dis- 

*  1  |KMd=3<  lbs. 
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tances  as  to  the  Moscow  and  Petrograd  centers  of 
industry,  is  a  matter  of  great  difficuty.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  tiie  industrial  craters  should 

utilize  the  local  sources  of  fuel.  Our  res^ves  of 
peat  are  tremendous.  The  d^osits  of  peat  increase 
every  year  to  an  extent  representing  five  billion 
poods  per  annum.  Hiis  is  exclusive  of  our  peat 
marshes  in  the  North.  Peat  cannot  be  earned 
long  distances.  It  is  therefore  more  useful  to 
utilize  it  on  the  spot.  Local  dectric  stations  could 
be  built  where  the  peat  would  be  turned  into  dec- 
tric energy  and  transmitted  along  a  radius  of  two 
hundred  versts,*  and  with  improved  methods,  evra 
four  hundred  versts,  wherever  it  may  be  required. 
The  Grain  Problem 

Apart  from  peat,  wood  waste  etc,  could  be 
utilized  and  turned  into  electrical  energy.  The 
fears  that  the  utilizatitm  of  wood  fuel  may  be 
harmful  for  our  forest  economy  are  groundless. 
Our  forest  reserves  are  colossal.  We  don*t  even 
utilize  a  portion  of  our  annual  growth  of  timber. 

Our  other  difficult  front  is  that  of  the  food  supply 
whidi  equally  requires  exertional  measures. 
Russia  produces  uraut  four  billion  poods  ot 
com,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  grown  on  our 
periphery,  sudk  as  Ukraine,  Northern  Caucasus, 
Middle  Volga,  and  Siberia.  This  disposition  re- 
sembles the  disposition  of  our  fuel.  Very  litde 
corn  is  produced  in  our  industrial  center  and  food 
has  to  be  brought  up  across  long  distances,  which 
greatly  taxes  our  transport.  The  non-production 
of  cereals  in  Central  and  North  Russia  is  due  to 
causes  which  may  be  ovnc<nne.  Our  reserves  of 
arable  land  are  enormous.  Out  of  two  billion 
dessiatins**  of  land  we  have  up  to  now  utilized  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  three  million,  this 
is  because  of  the  limitations  of  peasant  labor  which 
could  not  physically  handle  8ik»  tremoidous  areas. 
The  total  area  of  arable  land  can  be  divided  into 
two  r^ions  suffering  from  opposite  ahoitoomix^. 
The  whole  North  is  situated  in  a  climatical  sphere 
where  the  soil  suffers  from  excess  of  humidity, 
while  the  North-East  suffers  from  drought  The 
mechanical  cultivation  of  the  soil  may  be  carried 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  moisture  which 
enters  the  soil.  The  treatment  of  ^  land  with 
tractors  and  dectrical  ploughs  becomes  an  urgent 
matter. 

The  disposition  of  our  main  sources  of  supply  of 
fuel  and  food  creates  a  situation  where  the  crisis 
in  the  transport  involves  a  fuel  and  food  crisis. 

It  is  evident  that,  for  the  presrat,  we  shall  he 
obliged  to  fall  back,  in  the  center  and  in  the  north, 
chi^y  upon  Donets  coal  and  southern  and 
southeastern  grain.  We  are  therefore  faced  with 
the  problem  of  improving  our  transport  and  bring- 
ing it  into  a  state  of  d^racy,  so  that  it  may  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  difficult  tasks  before  it 

Tbe  waterways  of  Russia  may  be  divided  into 
two  partsJ  In  the  east  there  is  the  Volga  and  in 
the  west  the  Dnieper.  Our  network  of  railways, 
although  considerable,  is  nevertheless  weak,  and 

*  1  Tent=.66  mllM. 
1  deMiatin=:2.7  uru. 
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m  are  faced  with  the  enormous  problem  of  extend- 
ing this  network  still  further  and  also  of  improv- 
ing the  carrying  capacity  of  die  railways.  The 
radical  solution  of  the  problem  as  practiced  abroad 
is  the  construction  of  special  trunk  lines  for  pur- 
poses  of  freight  only.  In  view  of  our  present  con- 
ditions  such  a  course  is  impracticable  and  the  most 
economical  method  would  be  to  adapt  stnne  of  our 
railways  for  such  trunk  lines  by  means  of  electri- 
ficaticm.  Sudi  a  course,  which  would  not  involve 
any  la^  work  of  reconstruction  of  the  existing 
lines,  would  raise  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  rail- 
ways to  one  and  a  half  or  two  billion  poods  per 
veret,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  frei^t  by  two-thirds 
as  compared  with  pre-war  conditions.  This  is  tan- 
tamoont  to  redudng  distances  three  times,  if  not 
more.  Hius,  for  instance,  the  1,500  verrts  dividing 
Petrograd  from  the  Donets  Basin  would  actually 
mean  not  more  than  500  versts  when  the  line  is 
electrified,  and  the  distance  of  600  versts  between 
Moscow  and  Petrograd  would  mean  not  more  than 
two  hundred.  The  lines  to  be  electrified  would  be 
the  one  running  from  north  to  south — from  Mos- 
cow which  is  die  chief  induMrial  distributing  center, 
through  Kurtk,  Belgorod,  and  Nikitovka,  that  is 
dnoi^ont  die  Dtmets  Basin  to  the  suitable 
harbor  of  Mariupol.  The  other  would  run  from 
east  to  west,  from  iCrivoi  Rog  through  Alexan- 
drovsk,  Likhaya,  Belaya-Kalitva  to  Tsaritsin,  con- 
necting our  two  great  arteries,  the  Volga  and  the 
Dniqier.  It  would  give  an  outlrt  for  Dimets 
andincite  to  the  Volga:  The  inqwrtance  of  the 
dectrification  of  these  lines  for  the  liquidation  of 
our  fuel,  food,  and  transport  crises  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Electrification  vdll  have  a  great  effect  on  our 
water  transport.  You  see  on  the  map  here  marked 
in  red  a  number  of  electric  stations  to  be  erected 
on  die  Volga  and  the  Dnieper  so  as  to  provide 
dectoical  energy  for  the  needs  of  our  water  trans- 
port and  harbors.  Electrification  will  be  of  par- 
ticular importance  for  the  Dnieper,  the  navigation 
on  which,  up  and  down  the  river,  is  broken  by  the 
rapids  near  Alexandrovsk.  By  erecting  here  an 
electric  station  we  shall  cover  the  rapids  and  make 
the  river  navigable  ri|^  through,  and  at  the  same 
tune,  we  shall  create  one  of  the  most  powerful 
hydro-electric  stations  in  Russia.  Our  calculations 
show  that  we  have  in  our  rivers  a  supply  of  energy 
to  the  extent  of  20  million  horsepower,  counting 
only  such  of  them  that  have  not  less  than  ten  thous- 
and horsepower  each.  Ihis  is  distributed  ap- 
prosnnatdy  as  follows:  10  milliMi  horsepower  in 
Siberia,  2.7  million  horsepower  in  the  Caucasus, 
3  million  in  Turkestan,  about  1%  million  on  the 
Dnieper,  Dniester,  and  Bug,  and  the  remainder  in 
the  Petrograd  region,  the  Murmansk,  and  the  White 
Sea.  I  must  give  warning  that  caution  must  be 
exercised  in  the  construction  of  large  hydraulic 
statiras.  In  our  scheme  we  have  selected  only 
audi  stations  die  coergy  of  vdiich  conld  be  utilized 
to  die  full. 

We  had  in  Russia  before  the  war  45,000  small 
electric  plants  utilizing  water  power  and  rqiresent- 


ing  an  aggr^ate  of  one  million  horsepow^.  The 
number  d[  these  plants  could  be  increased  by  die 
peasants  oonstmcting  new  staticms  in  their  spare 
time,  while  we  would  provide  them  with  the  neces- 
sary equipment.  SuLeequently  all  these  stations 
would  be  included  in  the  general  state  system.  The 
industries  of  such  a  town  as  Petrograd,  which  in  the 
past  lived  upon  imported  coal,  cottid  not  be  main- 
tained and  developed  without  dectrification. 

Our  calculations  have  shown  that  by  electrifica- 
tion we  may  increase  the  productivity  of  our  indus- 
tries twice,  as  compared  with  pre-war  conditions, 
but  at  any  rate,  the  increase  would  not  be  less  than 
80  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  expoiditure 
of  ^el  would  he  oidy  35  per  cetit  and  die  increase 
of  labor  17  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  die  num- 
ber of  mechanical  motors  only  67  per  cent 

The  New  Electric  Stations 

The  Commission  on  Electrification  proposes  to 
construct  during  the  first  period  27  stations,  in 
SQch  regions  as  would  make  it  possible  to 
connect  the  whole  of  Russia  by  one  electrical  svs- 
ton. 

It  is  proposed  first  of  all  to  electrify  the  Donets 
Basin,  and  the  first  station  of  20,000  kw.  will  be 
erected  at  the  village  Kashperovka.  In  close  prox* 
imity  there  will  be  erected  another  station  near 
Lisichansk,  in  the  r^ion  of  the  coking  coal.  These 
dectric  stations  will  utilize  the  coal  refuse  and  the 
low  grade  coal  so  as  to  economize  the  better  sorts. 

Of  particular  importance  for  the  Donets  Basin 
will  be  the  station  to  be  erected  on  die  Dniq>er, 
near  Alexandrovsk,  which  will  supply  the  works 
in  connection  with  the  sluicing  of  the  river,  which 
will  create  a  pressure  of  water  enabling  at  first  the 
utilization  of  from  200  to  300  million  kw.,  later 
developing  the  power  to  about  800  thousand  horse- 
power, "niia  station  alone  will  mean  a  saving  of 
from  100  to  130  million  poods  of  coal  per  annum. 

The  fourth  station  in  the  same  r^on  is  proposed 
to  be  built  at  Grusbev.  All  these  stations  will 
be  connected  into  one  and  thus  will  enable  us  to 
introduce  medianical  mediods  of  coal  mining  and 
to  create  better  conditions  of  life  and  labor  for  the 
miners,  to  increase  output  while  reducing  by  half 
the  number  of  men. 

Next  is  the  station  Belaya-Kalitva,  near  the  Vol- 
ga, in  the  anthracite  r^ion.  This  station  could  be 
connected  with  the  Yekaterinodar  station  in  the 
Caucasus,  forming  one  single  system.  Then  there 
is  a  station  to  be  built  in  tibe  Kuban  r^ion,  which 
wiU  make  possible  to  increase  the  production  of 
zinc,  lead,  copper,  etc.  Ne^d  is  a  station  on  the 
Terdc,  near  deorgia,  which  could  also  supply  the 
latter  with  energy.  A  station  will  be  erected  at 
Grosny,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  the  oil  region. 

Then  come  stations  whidi  will  supply  the  Volga 
r^ions.  The  Tsaritsin  station  will  make  it  possible 
to  bring  the  coal  from  Kalitva  to  the  Volga,  and 
reduce  the  consumption  of  oil  by  the  Volga  fleet 
Hw  Kashpardc  station  near  Samara  will  consume 
local  diales.  Near  Kazan,  a  station  will  be  built 
at  Svyazhsk,  vdiich  will  utilize  peat  and  wood  waste. 
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These  rtatioiu  will  enable  us  to  electrify  the  Volga 
r^ion's  agriculture.  Near  Novo-Usensk  a  station 
will  be  built  which  will  consume  the  local  natural 
gas  and  will  supply  en^gy  for  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. 

In  the  central  industrial  r^ions  stations  will  be 
built  for  using  the  local  low  grade  coal  and  peat. 

At  Nizhni  a  station  consuming  peat  will  be  erected 
and  will  make  possible  the  development  of  the 
chemical  and  metallurgical  industry,  and  in  par- 
ticular at  Ivanovo- Vosnessensk,  apart  from  the  elec- 
trification of  the  industries,  will  make  possible  the 
introduction  of  improvement  in  peat  mining. 
The  station  at  Machursk  consuming  peat  will  sup- 
ply en«-gy  to  Moscow.  The  stations  of  Kashira  and 
Epifan,  consuming  the  low  grade  coal  near  Mos- 
cow, will  also  supply  Moscow  and  the  industries  of 
the  low  grade  Moscow  coal  basin.  The  Epifan  and 
other  stations  will  make  possible  the  electrification 
of  the  Kursk  railway  wim  its  outl^  to  the  harbor 
of  Mariupol. 

The  stations  to  be  erected  on  the  rivers  Volkhov 
and  Svir  will  provide  power  for  the  entire  indus- 
trial area  of  the  Petrograd  region,  so  that  the  200 
electric  stations  in  the  Petrograd  region  may  be 
transferred  elsewhere. 

In  the  Urals  stations  will  be  built  at  Kiseiovsk 
on  the  river  Chusovaya,  at  Egorshino  (using  an- 
thracite) and  Cheliabinsk  (using  brown  coal). 


These  27  stations  will  be  built  at  most  important 
points  and  will  be  able  to  cover  the  whole  of  our 

industry. 

Quite  apart  from  this  is  the  plan  of  the  electri- 
fication of  the  Murmansk  railway,  of  Siberia  and 
of  Turkestan. 

The  outlined  plan  may  be  accomplished  to  a 
large  extent  by  our  own  means,  but  will  require 
an  enormous  amount  of  human  labor.  However,  if 
we  will  obtain  from  abroad  powerful  machinery, 
our  scheme  will  be  realized  within  the  next  ten 
years. 

The  effects  of  electrification  on  the  development 
of  Russia  will  be  oiormous.  The  power  developed 
by  those  stations  would  have  die  same  effect  as  if 
one  threw  an  army  of  15  million  fresh  people  on 
the  labor  front.  This  is  true  if  the  stations  will 
work  only  eight  hours  a  day.  Working  with  a 
double  shift  they  would  develop  a  power  substi- 
tuting the  energy  of  30  million  people. 

Comrade  Krzyzanowski  demonstrated  his  scheme 

on  a  huge  map  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
stage  of  the  Great  Theater,  on  which  were  marked 
in  red  circles  the  stations  to  be  erected,  and  in  blue 
those  in  existence.  At  the  mention  of  a  station  by 
Comrade  Krzyzanowski  it  was  immediately  lit  up  on 
the  map  by  a  little  electric  lamp,  producing  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  audience. 


Electricity  a  Transforming  Factor 

By  Dr.  Alfons  Goldschhidt 

The  following  is  a  chapter  from  the  author*s  book  "Wirtschaftsorganisation  Sowjetrusslands* 

has  not  yet  bem  translated  into  English. 

'  I  ''HREE  great  dislocations  are  taking  place  in 
Russia.  Three  transfers  with  the  object  of  abol- 
ishing the  inorganic  quality  of  economy,  of  realiz- 
ing a  national  location  of  industry.  The  metal  indus- 
try is  traveling  from  the  North  to  the  Urals  and  the 
South,  the  cotton  industry  is  moving  from  the  cen- 
tral region  to  the  Caucasus  and  Turkestan,  and  in 
the  third — and  most  important — place,  agriculture 
is  moving  throughout  Russia,  is  traveling  on  to  cul- 
tivate Russia  through  and  through,  to  intensify  the 
entire  soil  of  Russia.  From  the  North,  from  the 
Volga,  from  Siberia,  the  pioneer  of  production  and 
the  pioneer  of  intensive  operations,  agriculture  is 
being  sent  out  all  over  Russia. 

These  three  gigantic  changes  of  location  are  be- 
ing accomplished  with  the  aid  of  electricity,  with 
the  aid  of  great  overland  power  stations,  with  the 
aid  of  a  tremendous  network  through  which  the 
electric  current  is  loosed  in  order  that  everything, 
from  the  most  elementary  commodity  down  to  the 
smallest  product  of  skill  may  be  given  by  it. 

But  this  transfer  is  not  equivalent  to  an  evacua- 
tion, a  desertion  of  the  r^ions.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  e<^uivalent  also  to  an  intensification,  an  in- 
tensification of  the  production  of  these  regions,  but 

Cleans  an  exploitation  of  other  possibilities  also. 


First,  the  economy  of  Russia  is  divided  into  new 
fields  in  accordance  with  a  plan  of  electrification — 
limits  are  set,  on  the  basis  of  a  new  principle — 
that  of  electrical  geography.  This  electrical  geo- 
graphy is  the  basis  of  all  nationalization  of  econo- 
my. Once  the  new  limits  have  been  set,  once  eco- 
nomic divisions  have  been  made  in  aco)rdance  wUh 
the  sources  of  raw  materials,  then  it  will  be  possible 
also  to  establish  rational  power  stations,  and  to- 
gether with  them,  a  practicable  rationing  of  pro- 
duction. With  this  practicable  rationing  of  pro- 
duction, there  will  be  much  greater  comforts  of 
administration.  This  is  the  immediate  purpose. 

Fuel  possibilities,  power  transfonnation  possibil- 
ities, transportation  possibilities  must  be  investi- 
gated before  the  complete  execution  of  the  plan 
is  attempted.  Studies  of  economic  geographical 
nature,  technological-scientific  explorations  must  be 
made  to  all  regions  in  order  to  anticipate  the  course 
of  events.  The  problem  of  enhancii^  production 
in  connection  widi  the  original  sources  of  materials 
must  be  investigated.  We  must  limit  ourselves  not 
only  to  r^ions  already  settled,  regions  on  which 
there  is  already  a  capitalist  economic  culture,  we 
must  pass  over  the  Urals,  into  Siberia,  into  the 
Far  East,  we  must  go  ever]rwher& 
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THE  ELECTRIFICATION  OF  RUSSIA 

The  Manchester  Guardum's  map  of  the  proposed  stationt  and  their  territory  is  here  reproduced.  The  words  "oil 
shell**  used  in  the  explanatioii  should  propeiiy  be  "oU  shale**  (combustible  slate).  Spellings  above  diverge  some- 
what from  those  followed  in  Soviet  Ru»ia. 
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In  Russia  this  has  already  been  done  and  is  be- 
ing  done  more  and  more.  And  more  and  more  the 
errors  of  private  economy  are  being  exposed,  an  * 
expoaure  whidi  was  already  begun  during  the  war. 

In  connection  with  German  plans  of  electrifica- 
tion, particularly  those  of  lUingenberg  (AUge- 
meine  Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft).  an  dectrical  ra* 
tional  economy,  the  planful  electrical  economy  of 
Russia  is  being  carried  out,  under  die  guidance 
of  Krzyzanowski,  Lenin's  friend  and  economic  ad- 
visor, who  has  explained  this  plan  to  me.  Two 

{troblems  are  to  be  solved,  first  the  question  of  the 
ocation  of  production,  and  the  question  of  fuel 
for  the  furnaces  of  the  eledrical  power  stations. 

Water  Power 

But  these  problems  are  already  solved  in  essen- 
tial points.  In  the  Fetrograd  region,  in  the  north- 
em  region,  in  the  region  evacuated  by  the  metal 
industries,  white  coal  (water  power)  is  being  util- 
ized for  the  production  of  electrical  power.  In 
the  first  place  the  falls  of  the  rivers  Svir  and  Vol- 
khov, lliese  centrals  are  already  mider  construe- 
tion.  With  their  aid  the  transport  routes,  rail- 
roads of  the  northern  regions  are  to  be  electrified. 
Hie  electrification  of  the  Murmansk  Railway  is  also 
to  be  undertaken  soon.  Great  power  stations  are 
being  built  on  the  White  Sea,  and  at  Murmansk. 
There  is  excellent  water  power  in  this  r^ion,  con- 
venient sources  for  the  production  of  electrical 
energy.  Entirely  new  ccmditions  for  production  are 
thus  being  sealed  for  the  Nordi.  Great  nitrogen 
works  are  there  being  established,  also  aluminium 
works.  With  artificial  nitrogen,  as  well  as  with 
potash,  it  is  intended  to  intensify  agriculture  in 
these  r^ons.  A  connection  by  electric  railway  will 
be  effected  between  the  White  Sea,  Murmansk,  and 
Petrograd.  The  Petrograd  r^on  will  thus  become 
an  anolutely  modem  transportation  region,  mth 
Petrograd  as  its  central  point,  perhaps  a  gigantic 
storehouse  for  the  Sodalistic  foreign  trade.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  in  the  r^on  on  the  White 
Sea  a  million  horse  power  (in  water  power)  can 
be  conveniently  exploited. 

The  Petrograd  region  will  therefore  obtain  power 
stations  nibick  will  serve  the  transportaUon  routes 
to  the  seas  and  to  the  interior,  create  new  indos- 
tries  by  using  the  mighty  water  power  resources, 
and  intensify  agriculture  into  a  model  economy. 
The  electrical  line  from  Murmansk  to  Petrograd 
will  render  possible  the  opening  up  of  the  ice- 
free  port  of  Murmansk,  which  hitherto  has  been 
very  little  used. 

Hie  production  of  great  quantities  of  artificial 
fertilizer,  as  well  as  me  supply  of  electric  current 
will  be  to  the  peasant  a  spur  to  a  collectivistic  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  Artificial  fertilizer  and  elec- 
tric power  are  not  only  means  for  enhancing  pro- 
duction in  agriculture,  but  also  a  means  for  group- 
ing together  the  small  holdings,  the  peasant  farms. 
As  electric  power  produces  luge  scale  industry  so 
it  also  raiders  possible  large  scale  agriculture.  It 
facilitates  farming,  increases  the  productivity  of 
the  soil,  saves  time,  instructs,  inspires,  furnishes 


an  example  in  the  »aae  of  collectiviBm.  Artificial 
fertilizer  and  dectric  power  are  bdng  systematie- 
ally  used  by  the  Soviet  Government  with  the  object 
of  gaining  the  adherence  of  the  peasants  to  the  col- 
lective plan,  to  the  agricultural  commune.  They 
are  impulses  and  pressures  toward  unification,  to- 
ward the  rational  joining  of  forces,  toward  an  en- 
lightenment  of  the  peasant  souls  in  the  sense  of  a 
Socialist  economy.  Hie  more  artificial  fertilizer, 
the  more  electric  power  you  have  in  agriculture 
the  more  collective  will  be  your  agriculture. 

We  therefore  are  to  consider  an  exploitation  of 
the  water  power  resource  for  the  creation  of  a  far- 
reaching  and  extremely  closdy  webbed  electric  cur- 
leat  in  Russia's  northern  region.  This  region,  which 
Russia  is  ready  to  subject  to  capitalist  exploitation 
will  be  newly  fructified  after  the  removal  of  its  in- 
dustrial hetert^eneities  without  in  any  way  violating 
the  rational  principle  of  location  of  industry.  Its 
possibilities  are  water  power  and  the  resources  of 
the  soil,  both  agricultural  and  in  certain  minerals. 
By  means  of  water  power  and  the  electric  current 
which  it  produces,  transportation  in  this  region  will 
be  modwnized  and  accelerated,  artificial  fertilizer 
will  be  produced  and  inmiediat»ly  brought  to  the 
surrounmng  farm  lands  for  purposes  of  intensifica- 
tion and  agricultural  training,  ultimately  strength- 
ening the  collective  spirit  In  this  way  this  region 
will  become  a  center  for  two  kinds  of  influence. 
In  the  first  place  the  rapid  transportation  of  social- 
istic objet^  of  fordgn  trade  from  the  interior  to 
the  ports  of  the  north  and  to  the  boundaries  of  these 
regions  as  well  as  the  rapid  transportation  of  im* 
ported  goods  into  the  interior  of  Russia  will  be 
possible.  Furthermore,  a  fruitful  agriculture,  a 
richly  yielding  soil  will  be  attained,  which  will  be 
a  soil  for  the  future  instruction  and  enrichment 
of  Russia. 

Agricultural  Matters 

In  this  connection  let  me  at  once  outline  tbb 
agricultural  plan.  The  object  is  to  eliminate  the 
old  three-field  system  which  is  unprofitable,  which 
is  an  unproductive  economy  of  partial  land-idleness. 
The  primitive  plow  must  be  eliminated  in  favor  of 
modem  means  of  cultivation.  In  the  process  of 
this  elimination,  the  economy  of  endless  division 
of  energy  must  be  relinquished  and  replaced  by  a 
collective  agriculture. 

For  this  purpose  not  only  agriculture  of  the 
northern  r^on,  of  the  vicinity  of  Petrograd  and 
its  radiations,  must  be  intensified,  but  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  Volga  r^on.  The  Volga  r^ion  has 
excellent  soils,  great  tracts  of  rich  blat^  earth, 
easily  exploited.  To  be  sure  there  is  great  trouble 
from  draughts,  a  large  scale  and  fine-combing  irri- 
gation is  to  be  undertaken  with  the  aid  of  electric- 
ity, and  the  mechanical  cultivation  of  the  soils  of 
these  regions  is  also  to  be  facilitated  by  electricity, 
irrigation,  watering,  modernizing  of  implements  and 
tools,  and,  in  consequence  a  ooUec^vization  of  agri- 
culture will  make  these  regions  not  only  the  gran- 
ary of  Russia,  but  also  a  source  of  food  for  the 
whole  world.   This  is  one  of  tiie  moat  important 
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problems  in  the  feniing  of  Europe.  GermanT  has 
a  direct  interest  in  it.  Germany  should  send  hosts 
of  skilled  farmerSf  trained  agricnlturi^  madiines 
and  implonents  in  great  quantities  to  these  regions, 
for  they  are  so  to  say  the  breasts  of  the  mother  that 
can  feed  Germany.  There  are  immense  possibilities 
of  enlightenment  here.  All  that  is  needed  is  the 
will,  and  in  a  few  years  the  fruits  will  be  apparent; 
the  German  starving  may  be  fed  with  grain  from 
the  Volga.  This  is  not  a  Utopia,  it  is  a  reality  if 
only  there  ia  die  will. 

Siberia's  Resources 
But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  resources,  the  pos- 
sibilities of  useful  yields  from  electrical  energy  in 
agriculture.  To  the  east  of  the  Urals,  far  into 
Western  Siberia  there  exist  great  areas  of  land 
whi<^  are  partly,  in  fact  almost  oitirely,  imtouched. 
Hiis  is  also  a  question  of  world-wide  importance. 
Tlie  Altai  region  for  instance  is  a  garden  of  para- 
dise, Krzyzanowski  told  me  that  in  Western  Si- 
beria 150,000,000  dessiatins  of  good  land,  rich 
fat  land,  are  waiting  for  a  fructifying  cultivation. 
He  said  it  was  almost  virgin  soil,  with  only  primi- 
time  manipulation,  scratched  only  by  the  sokna*,  by 
a  population  diat  lives  in  accordance  with  what  the 
BU>Ie  says  of  lilies.  It  is  a  pious  farm  land,  a  farm 
land  with  faith  in  God,  a  farm  land  that  leaves 
everything  to  God.  An  area  such  as  Tolstoy's  peas- 
ants love,  an  area  that  is  left  to  fructify  itself,  not  a 
modem  farm  land,  which  is  attached  and  fought 
with,  but  a  farm  land  that  reposes  and  idles  in 
God.  The  150,000,000  dessiatms  are  here  waiting 
for  electrification,  for  a  delving  into  their  en- 
trails, for  a  shifting  about  of  their  forces,  for 
a  unification  of  their  forces,  for  illumination,  for 
coei^izing  by  modem  madiines,  for  Amraricfmiza- 
tion  so  to  speak,  for  an  exteoision,  an  intensive 
extension  of  cultivation. 

Ammicans  and  Ejiglish  hsve  already  called  at- 
tention  to  the  fact  that  Western  Siberia  is  a  new 
Calif  omia.  If  I  have  the  time  and  the  opportunity, 
I  shall  take  a  trip  through  Western  Siberia  next 
spring,  in  order  to  let  you  know  precisely  what 
grows  there  on  die  ground  and  under  Uie  ground, 
and  what  more  can  be  made  to  grow  upon  the 

found  if  it  is  not  entirely  left  to  its  own  devices, 
was  told  in  Moscow,  scratch  diis  soil  only  with 
a  pin,  with  Uie  most  primitive  community  agricul- 
ture, with  a  non-intensive,  un-modem  cultivation, 
and  these  fields,  these  trees,  these  bushes,  will  feed 
at  last  40,000,000  people.  Fire  them  with  electri- 
city, drive  currents  through  them,  supply  th^  with 
mounds  of  fertilizer,  collectivize  and  start  an  an^ 
like  activity,  and  this  region  can  feed  as  many  peo- 
ple as  Canada,  and  Canada  adced  for  90,000,000 
settlers  before  the  war.  You  see  the  world  is  big 
enough.  We  need  not  break  each  others  heads  for 
colonies,  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  distribute  and  ex- 
ploit rationally.  We  need  only  to  proceed  social* 
istically,  and  the  thing  will  work  v^  well.  No 
one  on  all  this  earth  would  need  to  hunger  if  pec- 
pie  would  only  act  sodalistically.  We  have  elec- 
■  tricity,  and  that  means  our  pinions,  we  have  Uie 

'  PrimitiTC  Knama  plow. 


ricfaea  that  need  such  piniims;  why  should  we  not 
go  right  about  the  job?  We  only  need  to  reorgan- 
ize society,  transform  the  administration,  get  rid 
of  ctmsiderations  of  p^ty  profit,  and  soon  the 
riches  will  be  visible,  soon  all  the  shabby  insuffi- 
ciencies of  the  past  will  be  only  a  dreadful  memory. 

In  Western  Siberia  there  are  so  many  natural 
resources  that  we  may  say  there  is  hardly  anything 
lacking;  in  fact  Russia  as  a  whole,  once  it  has  been 
transformed  by  machinery,  once  it  has  been  elec- 
trified, has  hardly  any  n^d  of  obtaining  anything 
from  foreign  parts.  Russia  does  not  need  ua,  does 
not  need  Europe.  Europe  needs  Russia.  Tliis  is 
a  fact.  This  is  not  a  fact  of  immediate  realization, 
it  is  a  fact  of  the  future;  but  it  is  a  fact  of  the 
near  future,  already  a  tangible  thing.  Since  Eu- 
rope needs  Russia  it  should  Iwlp  Russia  so  that  it 
may  itself  be  aided  by  Russia.  Go  and  place  your- 
self at  the  disposal  of  Russia,  with  motors,  with 
porcelain  insulators,  with  rubber,  with  knowlet^e, 
with  engineering  abilities,  with  skilled  workm. 
You  will  not  regret  it 

Western  Siberia  has  mountain  torrents,  coal  de- 
posits, peat  bogs.  The  problem  of  electricity  from 
peat  is  approaching  its  solution  in  Russia.  Ac- 
cordingly great  power  bouses  are  being  built  near 
the  bogs.  Western  Siberia  has  all  the  resources  of 
fuel.  It  has  also  great  quantities  of  polymorphous 
ores  and  it  is  hoped  therefore  that  a  new  metal- 
lurgical industry  may  arise  in  these  rq^ns,  par- 
ticularly in  the  environs  of  Krassnoyarsk. 

We  shall  not  have  all  these  thii^  tomorrow, 
but  the  day  after  tomorrow,  not  without  foreign  aid, 
not  without  skilled  aid  can  Russia  immediately  raise 
these  treasures.  It  should  therefore  immediately 
have  this  skilled  aid.  But  do  not  fool  yourself,  this 
skilled  aid  will  not  be  a  corroding  capitalist  aid, 
an  aid  that  carries  any  infection  from  without  This 
is  no  longer  possible.  You  will  believe  me  after 
you  have  studied  the  oi^anization,  its  tremendous 
scale,  and  its  inescapable  conditions,  as  presented 
in  this  book.  You  can  get  from  Russia  everything 
you  need,  but  you  will  not  disintegrate  Russia's 
Socialism,  Russia's  incipient  Communism.  Hie 
Russian  proletariat  and  tne  Russian  peasantry  will 
not  permit  you  to  take  away  what  they  have  accom- 
plished. If  the  Russian  peasant  is  to  this  day  still 
opposed  to  collectivism,  because  he  fears  the  return 
of  the  great  landed  proprietors  and  with  them  the 
assigning  of  his  collectivized  property  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  old  proprietor,  he  will  tomorrow  be  al- 
ready free  from  this  fear  and  he  will  become 
more  and  more  free  from  this  fear  as  agriculture 
-is  progressivdy  electrified.  For  electric  power  is 
the  pioneer  and  the  uniter,  the  ally  of  the  Soviet 
system,  which  is  also  a  uniting  and  a  pioneer  pown. 
Canalsy  Cotton,  and  Slate 

Of  course  Russian  electrical  economy  must  pro- 
ceed in  a  rea/-political  maimer,  aloi^  the  lines  of 
least  resistance.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  theoret- 
ical and  a  practical  electrical  economy,  the  latter 
having  the  object  of  realizing  the  former.  And  at 
this  moment  everything  is  b^ig  made  real  that  can 
be  made  reaL 
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That  is  why  the  cotton  industry  of  die  central 

region  (Moscow)  is  not  being  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  Gaucasua  and  to  Turkestan,  in  other 
words  to  the  sources  of  the  cotton,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent to  the  Government  of  Samara.  This  is  a  sta- 
tion on  the  road  to  Turkestan,  and  arrangonents 
are  already  being  made  to  shift  the  cotton  industry 
all  the  way  to  Turkestan.  At  present,  work  is 
being  carried  on  in  Turkestan  for  enlarging  the 
cotton  plantations. 

In  the  Government  of  Samara  the  electrical  con- 
ditions are  extremely  favorable.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  combustible  slate  (oil  shale)  are  there 
available,  whose  fuel  value  is  about  equivalent  to 
that  of  brown  coal.  In  addition  to  this  combustible 
slate,  there  are  tremendous  quantities  of  combus- 
tible gases.  The  Samara  region  is  the  beginning  of 
the  great  naphtha  territory.  It  is  the  so-called  dry 
naphtha  r^ion:  naphtha  itself  is  not  found  there, 
but  diere  are  very  valuable  naphtha  gases.  The 
ordinary  artesian  well  will  fumiut  you  with  enough 
gas  to  serve  a  300  horse  power  motor  for  a  long 
time.  The  Samara  power  stations  are  therefore  to 
be  fired  with  naphtha  gases  and  combustible  slate. 
The  Volga  problem  has  been  a  subject  of  consider- 
ation for  a  long  time.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
"head"  of  the  Volga  is  not  sufBcioit  for  purposes 
of  electrification.  And  besides,  the  spring  floods 
are  a  disturbing  ftuHoT.  A  new  canal  is  therefore 
to  be  built  to  connect  the  Volga  and  the  Don.  The 
differences  of  level  in  this  canal  are  to  make  pos- 
sible the  driving  of  a  station  of  20,000  horse  power. 
Simultaneously  the  canal  is  to  serve  as  the  con- 
necting link  betweoi  the  Volga  region  and  the 
Donets  region,  in  other  words,  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  die  Black  Sea.  This  new  waterway  will 
mlaige  and  accelerate  the  south  Russian  transpor- 
tation facilities.  Already  now  the  Volga  takes  care 
of  twenty  per  cent  of  all  of  Russia's  transportation. 
We  need  hardly  point  out  what  this  new  canal  will 
mean  for  south  Russian  traffic,  for  all  the  trade  of 
Russia,  and  for  the  south  Russian  industry  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  canal  will  supply  the  Volga  region  and  the 
Ural  region  with  good  coal  (anthracite)  and,  in 
return,  will  supply  the  Donets  r^ion  with  the  Ural 
ores  and  simultaneously  move  the  motors  of  great 
power  stations  in  its  descent  They  are  counting,  as 
I  have  said,  on  20,000  horse  power  stations.  Here 
also,  therefore,  we  h&\e  a  heating  with  white  coal, 
widi  water;  just  as  in  the  northern  region  it  is  the 
natural  rivers,  so  here  it  will  be  die  canal  diat 
furnishes  the  white  coal,  while  in  the  Samara  re- 
gion the  electrical  power  will  be  taken  from  the 
naphtha  gases  and  combustible  slate. 

After  die  cotton  industry  has  moved  from  the 
central  region  to  Samara,  in  order  later  to  take  up 
its  abode  in  Turkestan  where  thore  are  already  pos- 
sibilities of  electrification  and  of  irrigation  by 
means  of  electricity,  the  textile  industry  of  the  cen- 
tral r^on  will  be  reorganized  and  extended  as  a 
national  industry.  It  will  be  a  great  flax  and  linen 
industry.  The  Russian  flax  is  so  e»»llent  that  it 
is  conipiering  one  r^on  itfter  the  other.   To  be 


sure  there  have  thus  far  been  great  difficulties 

through  lack  of  madiinery,  and  no  one  knew  ex- 
actly how  to  adapt  the  English  cotton  machinery 
to  linen  manufacture.  But  this  machine  problem 
has  already  been  solved.  In  the  first  place  by  an 
improvement  of  the  flax  (mixing  it  witb  cotton, 
etc),  and  in  the  second  place^  by  refitting  the 
machines  of  the  Saxon  system  for  diis  manufacture. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  electrification,  together  with  a 
gigantic  production  of  flax  in  the  central  r^ion,  on 
the  Volga,  and  the  border  states,  ^c,  may  supply 
Russia  with  a  great  textile  industry.  This  textile 
indu^ry  will  be  fed  brown  coal  fuel,  of  which 
there  are  great  quantities  in  the  contral  region.  One 
gigantic  power  stadon  is  already  in  operation.  It 
was  built  before  the  war  by  German  firms,  by 
the  A.  E.  G.,  Siemens,  Rosenthal.  It  works  well, 
reliably.  Other  -stations  are  now  perhaps  already 
functioning,  at  any  rate  the  electrification  is  pro- 
ceeding rapidly,  particularly  in  the  Moscow  r^ion. 

The  electrification  of  the  Donets  region  will  be 
e£Fected  with  the  aid  of  coal  dust;  the  new  canal, 
the  utilization  of  its  diff'erencea  of  level  for  the 
creation  of  electrical  enei^,  the  mutual  exchange 
of  raw  materials  brtween  the  Donets  r^ion  and 
the  Volga  region,  the  electrification  of  the  Don 
r^ion  with  coal  dust  fuel,  all  this  will  facilitate  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  the  industrialization  of 
the  rich  mineral  r^on  of  the  sonth. 

Dividing  the  Territory 

For  the  present  there  are  four  chief  centers  of 
electrification:  the  northern  region,  cratral  r^ion, 
the  Samara  region,  the  Donets  r^ion.  Furthermore, 
there  will  later  be  Turkestan,  and  particularly. 
Western  Siberia.  This  is  the  b^inning  of  an  en- 
tirely new  Russian  economic  geography,  an  entirely 
new  economic  map  for  Russia.  This  vrill  systema- 
tize and  guide  Russian  industry  toward  its  raw  ma- 
terials, by  a  rational  utilization  of  force,  a  rational 
application  of  electric  current.  The  forces  will  be 
imited,  transferred  wherever  necessary,  collectiv- 
ized when  necessary,  and  so  unified  and  distri- 
buted thiA  the  pursuit  of  raw  materials  by  industry 
will  not  be  rendered  difficult. 

The  electrical  technology  of  this  shifting,  of  this 
industrialization,  this  unification  and  feeding  the 
r^ons  with  current,  is  the  following: 

From  the  overland  power  stations,  from  the  great 
central  stations,  the  current  is  sent  by  means  of 
transformers  into  the  sub-stations  already  present 
or  to  be  constructed.  The  small  electrical  woriu 
are  in  this  way  to  be  standardized,  so  to  speak. 
They  will  be  attached  to  the  systems  of  the  great 
central  stations.  For  example,  already  all  of  the 
Moscow  electrical  stations  have  been  connected 
with  a  gigantic  overland  power  station  near  Mos- 
c»w,  the  lighting  plant,  the  tramway  service  of 
Moscow,  etc.  Similar  is  the  practice  with  the  elec- 
trical works  in  the  metallurgical  industry,  in  the 
coal  industry,  etc 

In  this  way  a  great  net  is  being  spread  all  over 
Russia,  consisting  of  r^onal  networks  that  can  be 
drawn  into  one.  Elach  r^onal  network  is  a  tribu- 
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tary  of  a  main  central  station,  from  which  all  the 
sub-stations,  all  the  power  houses  of  the  r^ion 
are  standardized. 

We  are  therefore  dealing  wzUi  a  complete  elec- 
trification of  Russia  whidi  will  involve  a  utilization 
of  all  the  possibilities  of  electrification,  of  all  the 
fuels,  of  peat,  of  coal,  of  coal  dust,  of  naphtha 
gases,  etc,  the  utilization  of  hydraulic  power,  the 
utilization  of  existing  works,  the  construction  of 
branch  works,  of  snlHBtations,  snb-cenb'als,  etc. 

There  is  to  be  sure  no  better  means,  no  more 
powerful  way  of  adiievii^  a  unification  of  the 
entire  national  economy  in  the  direction  of  a  plan- 
ful  socialistic  system.  Electricity  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  meigy  of  Socialism,  the  technical  force  of  So- 
cialism. Steam  was  the  power  of  liberalism,  of 
Manchesterism,  of  so-called  free  competition.  Elec- 
tricity leads  to  the  elimination  of  comp^tion,  the 
doing  away  with  the  capitalistic  ^oat-ciUting.  But 
this  does  not  mean  the  elimination  of  the  technical 
cultural  competition.  On  the  contrary  electricity 
will  kindle  the  lust  for  invention,  ever  opening  new 
fielik,  ever  making  new  discoveries.  Electricity  will 
accelerate  the  nuchine,  the  tool,  the  spirit  that 
guides  machine  and  tool.  Electricity  thus  may  be 
considered  as  an  immense  and  important  socialis- 
tic motor  of  culture,  a  power  moving  toward  the 
Socialistic  Society,  a  power  bringing  about  the 
Communist  Society. 

That  is  why  the  Third  Congress  of  Economic 
Soviets  passed  the  following  resolution  (literal 
translation: 

**Wherea8  Soviet  Russia  disposes  of  imniCTse  sup- 
plies of  fuel,  such  as  naphtha,  coal,  peat,  etc.; 
and  likewise  possesses  great  resources  of  water 
power  in  the  form  of  water-falls,  and  whereas  the 
rational  utilization  of  these  resources  for  the  needs 
of  the  country  may  only)  be  a  converting  them  into 
electrical  energy,  the  Ihird  Congress  of  Economic 
Soviets  resolves  that  the  erection  of  technical  power 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  industry  and 
the  cultural  needs  of  the  entire  r^on  of  the  Repub- 
lic must  be  considered  as  one  of  die  most  important 
technical  tasks  of  the  nation  in  the  near  future, 
and  instructs  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  National  Economy  to  draw  up  and  issue  con- 
crete plana  for  the  execution  of  this  provision." 

KrzyzanDwdd*s  formulation  of  the  situation  is 
this: 

The  Soviet  Power-]-Electricity=Gommunism. 


LOCAL  ELECTRICAL  INSTALLATIONS 

Jzvestia  in  recent  issues  printed  the  f  olloii^  small 
electrical  items: 

It  is  reported  from  Kursk  that  in  the  village  of 
Shamenka,  district  of  Staroakelsk,  an  electriciu  po- 
wer station  has  been  constructed,  whidi  will  furnish 
light  to  three  hundred  houses. 

It  is  reported  from  Orel  that  in  the  village  of 
Chemavdc,  district  of  Yeletz,  a  dynamo  has  been 
uistaled  in  the  turbine  works  which  furnishes  illum- 
ination for  the  buildiiw  of  the  local  executive  com- 
mittee, the  hospital,  me  acool,  the  post-office,  the 


telephone  station,  and  a  number  of  private  dwell- 
ings. 

An  electrical  station  has  b^;un  to  operate  in  the 
villt^e  of  Yassikov,  province  of  Tula,  furnishing 
illumination  for  all  the  settlements  of  the  district. 

Near  the  station  of  Porashino  an  electrical  power 
house  has  just  been  opened,  which  fumides  electric 
I^t  to  ten  villages. 

ELECTRICAL  POWER  HOUSE  AT  KOLOMNA 
Moscow,  February  15.  The  electrical  power  house 
at  Kolomna  has  begun  operations.  It  supplies  the 
entire  city  with  electric  light  and  most  of  the  facto- 
ries with  electric  power. 

ELECTRIFICATION 
Twelve  glass  works  have  been  electrified  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Soviet  Russia.  A  power  house 
also  supplies  the  surrounding  towns  wim  electricity. 
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A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  INFORMATION 
110  Weit  40th  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 

This  magazme  endeavors  to  present  its  readers 
with  the  most  recent  available  information  concerning 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Repablic  in  the 
form  of  official  docomenta  and  aatboritative  articles. 
The  editor  does  not  assume  re^nahili^  for  opinions 
expressed  in  signed  articles.  Manoacripu  are  re- 
ceived only  at  the  risk  •f  the  sender. 


IN  1919  there  was  a  moment  in  the  existence  of 
the  Soviet  Republic  when  its  position  seemed 
almost  hopeless.  With  Kolchak  in  possession  of 
all  Siberia  and  large  parta  of  European  Russia, 
with  Denikin  in  the  South,  with  the  Ukrainian 
nationalists  imder  P^lura  as  well  as  the  Poles,  the 
Lithuaniiuas,  the  Letts,  the  Esthonians  and 
the  Finns,  in  the  West,  with  the  British 
in  the  North,  in  addition  to  the  htmger  in 
the  cities  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  peasants — 
who  were  perfectly  willing  to  get  the  land  through 
the  Revolution,  but  were  unwilling  to  feed  the  cities 
that  made  the  Revolution  —  the  days  of  the  Soviet 
r^ime  seemed  to  be  numbered.  That  was  the 
moment  the  Menshevists  chose  to  "get  even"  with 
their  adversaries,  the  Bolshevists,  and  to  destroy 
th^  from  within.  Taking  advantage  of  the  exhaus- 
tion, the  hunga,  the  depression  of  a  great  part  of  the 
working  masses,  they  told  them  in  their  papers 
that  they  were  starving  because  the  soldiers  were 
getting  most  of  the  food,  and  cried:  **Do«n  with 
the  civil  war!'*  Thus  at  a  time  when  Soviet 
Russia — -in  spite  of  the  Government's  repeated  peace 
offers — was  attacked  by  the  entire  world,  they  were 
placing  the  responsibility;  not  on  international  ca- 
pitalism and  its  White  henchmen,  but  on  the  com- 
munists who,  at  the  cost  of  unspeakable  sacrifices, 
were  defending  the  first  socialist  oasis  against  a 
world  of  brigands.  For  this  appeal  to  the  basest 
instincts  of  cowardice  before  the  enemy,  the  Men- 
shevist  traitors  were  not  treated,  as  e.  g.,  pacifists 
would  be  treated  in  any  country,  if  they  should 
conduct  a  similar  propaganda  in  the  case  of  an 
invasion  of  that  country.  They  were  not  shot — only 
their  papers  were  suppresse<^-^nd  since  that  time 
they  have  been  treated  with  suspicitm. 

This  of  course  did  not  stop  their  furdier  activity. 
The  difficult  situation  brought  about  by  six  years  of 
imperialist  war,  revolution,  civil  war,  and  foreign 
intervention  had  of  course  created  an  atmosphere 
in  which  many  workers  —  unable  to  see  the  end 
of  their  misOTies  —  decided  to  abandon  the  con- 
tinuous struggle  and  to  return  to  their  native 
villages,  where  they  had  at  least  enough  to  eat.  Had 
this  movement  not  been  stopped  through  various 
compulsory  emergency  measures,  the  factories 
Kould  have  been  completely  deserted,  all  industrial 


activity  would  have  come  to  a  standstill,  any  defense 
against  the  counter-revoliiti<niary  onslaughts  would 
have  become  impossible,  the  Revolution  would  have 
died.  The  Menshenats,  of  course,  raised  the  cry  of 
"slavery"  and  "forced  labor".  Hypocritical  serv- 
ants of  the  bourgeoisie,  they  would  have  preened 
the  triumph  of  capitalist  oppression  as  long  as 
"individual  liberty"  was  respected,  lliey  were 
especially  successful  among  those  layers  of  the 
working  class  that  already  under  ihe  capitalist 
system  had  enjoyed  a  certain  amoimt  of  wellbe- 
ing — as  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  imskilled 
and  half-skilled  workers.  The  highly  skilled  work- 
ers— whose  earnings  in  most  countries  brii^  them 
nearer  to  the  standard  of  the  middle  classes  than 
to  that  of  the  lai^  working  masses — are  every- 
where the  main  support  of  those  "Socialists**  or 
Trade>UntoniBts  who  are  ready  to  quarrel  with  the 
capitalists  and  to  denounce  their  greed  from  time 
to  time — but  who  will  never  declare  open  war  on 
them.  The  famous  words  of  the  Communist 
Manifesto  do  not  apply  to  them.  They  have  more 
to  lose  than  their  chains.  They  are  dissatisfied  petty 
bourgeois — but  not  rebels.  They  prefer  dieir  po- 
sition as  well-fed  tmderlii^  in  capitalist  sodety 
to  the  risks  and  hardships  of  revolution  and  civil 
war.  Working  class  solidarity  is  unknown  to  them 
as  in  their  hearts  they  despise  the  poorer  laborers. 
In  many  countries  the  aristocracy  of  the  working 
class  are  taking  every  step  to  bring  about  a  combina- 
tion with  their  employers  and  improve  their  situa- 
tion at  die  ennaise  of  the  gr«it  mass  of  the  worldng 
population.  Knowing  their  indispensableness  they 
often  make  in  Soviet  Russia  such  demands  as  could 
only  be  satisfied  at  the  cost  of  the  htmger  of  other 
workers.  In  this  attitude  they  are,  of  course,  en- 
couraged by  the  Menshevists,  who  are  glad  in  any 
way  to  embarrass  the  Soviet  Government.  When- 
ever this  happens,  the  Sovi^  Govemmoit  luis  of 
course  to  drfend  the  Revolution  and  the  working 
class  as  a  whole  against  these  counter-revolution- 
ary machinations,  which  in  such  a  situation  as  the 
present — may  spell  the  death  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Bolshevik  is  like  the  Turk — a  malicious  animal — 
yrhea  yon  attack  him,  he  defends  himself — much  to 
the  displeasure  of  those  "friends"  of  the  working 
class  who  would  like  to  do  from  within  what  Kol- 
chak and  Denikin  did  not  suixeed  in  doing  from 
without.* 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Gompers,  a  contribut- 
or to  the  defunct  American  organ  of  Kolchak, 
"Struggling  Russia"  steps  in  to  defend  those  poor 
persecuted  Mensheviki.  In  an  article  to  the  Amer- 
ican Federaiionist,  advance  copies  of  which  have 
been  sent  broadcast  to  all  newspapers,  he  gives  the 
Soviet  Government  a  piece  of  his  mind.  By  doing 
so  the  President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  shows  that  he 
is  a  clever  man  and  that  he  has  not  without  profit 
taken  a  leaf  from  pro-revolutionary  Russian  history. 
Whenever  the  Tsar  and  his  militaristic,  clerical,  and 
bureaucratic  henchmen  felt  themselves  menaced  by 


*  A  repir  of  Knuin  to  an  inquirr  of  the  British  Labor  Farty 
caacerntng  theae  "penecutloas"  will  appear  in  our  next  ismc. 
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the  growing  dusatisfaction  of  the  workers  and  peas- 
ants —  they  took  recourse  to  the  medieval  device 
of  putting  the  blame  for  everything  on  the  Jews. 
After  the  ignorant  masses  had  vented  their  accum< 
ulated  anger  in  the  blood  of  the  convenient  scape- 
goats, the  old  ^stem  continued  for  a  while  to  go  on 
midiiAurbed.  Now  Mr.  Gompers,  the  Tsar  of  the 
American  labor  aristocracy,  for  various  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  present  situation,  feels  himself  me- 
naced in  his  autocratic  power  and  prestige,  and  to 
stem  the  tide  of  opposition  against  nim,  as  well  as 
in  order  to  ingratiate  himseU  once  more  with  his 
masters,  he  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  a  furious  attack 
on  all  alleged  forms  of  tyranny — in  Moscow. 

What  matters  it  to  him  that  the  official  report  of 
the  British  Labor  delegation  on  conditions  in 
Russia  was — despite  its  anti-Bolshevik  majority — 
very  favorable  to  the  Soviet  Government? 

What  matters  it  to  him  that  the  German  "Inde- 
pendent Socialists"  Crispien  and  Dittmann,  who 
after  their  return  from  Russia  started  an  anti-Bol- 
shevist campaign,  have  been  repudiated  by  a  tre- 
mendous majority  of  their  party? 

What  matters  it  to  him  that  Merrheim  of  the 
French  Metal  Woricers'  Union,  the  "pacifist  and  re- 
volutionary syndicalist**,  as  he  calls  him,  is  branded 
as  a  traitor  by  all  the  best  and  oldest  names  of 
French  labor  unionism,  such  as  Monatte,  Yvetot, 
Griffuelhes,  Delessalle,  and  is  now  writing  pre- 
faces to  books  by  the  renegade  Hochschiller,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  anti-bolshevist  and  pro-inter- 
ventionist campaign  of  the  Paris  Temps^  the  Times 
of  the  French  imperialist  and  plutocratic  gentry? 

What  matters  it  to  him  that  the  Italian  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  whose  leaders  he  tries  to  put  in 
line  against  Russia  has  according  to  the  London 
Times  just  voted  one  million  francs  for  the  support 
of  the  Communist  International? 

After  this  statement  was  issued,  some  of  the 
papers  expressed  the  idea  that  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Easley, 
chairman  of  tlu  Encutive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation  wa3  the  inspiration  of  Mr. 
Gompers*  denunciation  of  die  Soviet  Republic.  This 
tamed  out  to  be  incorrect,  and  that  gentleman  dec- 
lared that  **ratfaer  does  Mr.  Gompers  inspire  us  in 
what  we  are  doing**. 

•    •  • 

A  SHORT  time  ago  the  question  of  resumption 
of  relations  with  Russia  was  again  put  forward 
in  the  German  Reichstag.  On  that  occasion,  Dr. 
Simons,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  stated  that  "a 
resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  was  impossible, 
as  long  as  no  reparation  is  made  for  the  murder  of 
our  Ambassador,  Count  Mirbach,  committed  in 
1918.**  To  many  readers  this  statement  must  have 
appeared  as  proof  of  a  somewhat  excessive  Ger- 
man vindictiveness,  for  it  had  been  reported  at  the 
time  and  repeated  over  and  over  again  that  300 
men — Social  Revolutionists  of  the  Left — were  ex- 
ecuted for  that  deed.  The  Soviet  Government  has 
often  enough  been  attacked  by  all  'lovers  of  free- 


dom* for  the  cruelty  displayed  in  this  dastardly 
servility  toward  the  Kaiser*s  Government.  But  now 
news  comes  from  Danzig  printed  in  all  New  York 
papen  of  February  12,  that  **Blumkin,  one  of  the 
men  who  assassinated  Count  von  Mirbach  ...  is  a 
shining  literary  light  in  Moscow,  and  holds  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Government.*'  This  information, 
although  it  comes  from  Danzig,  seems  really  to  be 
authentic.  For  although  Blumkin's  literary  career 
is  unknown  to  us,  we  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  after  spending  a  year  in  prison  for  hifr— traa- 
perameiUal  outbreak,  he  joined  the  Communist 
Party  and  really  held  a  position  in  the  government. 
One  year  of  prison,  to  300  death  warrants— ^at 
is  about  the  real  proportion  of  truth  in  the  "news** 
about  Russia. 

•    •  • 

I  J  NDER  the  tiUe  "Not  Our  Sort  of  Thinking**, 
^  the  Montrose  (Colorado)  Daily  Press,  of  Feb- 
ruary. 24,  prints  the  following  editorial  dealing 

with  this  weekly: 

**5oviET  Russia,**  the  official  o^an  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
Goveziunent  Bureau,  has  invaded  our  fair  city,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  one  banker  here,  they  are  raking 
in  the  dollars  for  subscriptions  idiich,  If  every  conununity 
gives  similar  support,  bids  fair  to  pennit  them  to  boast 
of  a  huge  circulation. 

*'SovniT  Rmsu,"  the  official  organ  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
govenunent  may  satisfy  the  citizens  of  that  section  of  the 
world,  the  magazine  "Soviet  Russu"  may  have  its  place  in, 
the  ton,  but  as  far  as  The  Daily  Press  is  concerned  the 
United  States  of  America  is  too  good  a  place  for  a  magwiine 
of  that  nature  and  the  "Sovisr  Russia"  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  establish  iu  home  in  these  stateih 

Leon  Trotsky  and  his  friends  may  have  a  message  of 
great  import,  but  The  Press  is  not  interested  and  the  read- 
ing of  one  copy  of  *^viet  Russu**  quickly  convinced  ns 
dMt  it  did  not  fit  into  our  MhuBe  of  living  and  thinking. 

We  did  not  know  that  we  had  "invaded**  that  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  an  inspection  of  our 
subscription  and  bundle  orders  for  Colorado  shows 
us  that  they  increased  30  per  cent  between  January 
1  and  March  1,  1921.   As  yet  this  does  not  justify 
the  suggestion  that  we  are  "raking  in  the  dollars**, 
but  an  influx  of  dollars  would  nevertheless  be  desir- 
able from  subscription  sources  in  any  portion  of  the 
world.  It  is  true,  as  The  Deafy  Press  suggests,  that 
"Leon  Trotsky  and  his  friend  have  a  message  of 
great  import,**  and  we  must  also  accept  The  Press's 
word  that  "it  is  not  interested**,  and  note  with  r^ret 
that  Soviet  Russia  does  "not  fit  into**  its  "scheme 
of  living  and  thinking**.  The  system  of  civilization 
which  has  supplanted  the  old  regime  in  Russia, 
which  has  made  some  progress  in  absorbing  some 
of  the  border  countries  of  Russia,  and  whidh,  fur- 
thermore, has  now  for  three  years  been  causing  the 
rulers  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to  tremble  at 
the  possibility  of  its  extension,  is  perhaps  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  demand  a  kind  of  place  in  any 
scheme  of  living  and  thinking.   In  present-day  so- 
ciety, unfortunately,  most  persons  are  obliged  to 
give  a  larger  place  in  their  activities  to  sdieming 
than  to  either  living  or  thinking. 
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The  Single  Economic  Plan 


By  Leon  Trotsky 
{Conclusion) 


The  Unification  of  the  Economic  Departments  and 
the  Workers'  and  Peasant/  Insp^ion 

The  fight  with  bureaucracy  and  procrastination 
haa  become,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  very  popular 
cry  in  our  ranks,  where  bureaucracy  is  now  re- 
garded as  an  epidemic  introduced  from  outside, 
which  ifl  to  be  fought  by  vigorous  measures.  Pro< 
crastination  is  not  infrequently  ascribed  to  sabotage. 
Hovrever,  to  fomwlate  the  question  in  this  way 
means  not  to  see  the  question  at  all.  There  can  be 
no  two  opinions  as  to  the  necessity  of  applying 
strong  measures  against  people  guilty  of  sabotage. 
But  to  say  that  procrastination,  slovenliness,  and 
negligoice  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  organizations 
is  nothing  but  malicious  'sabotage  or,  putting 
it  mildly,  bureaucratic  indiffermce  to  business  in 
hand,  betrays  a  complete  failure  to  understand  the 
very  essence  of  our  difficulties.  The  absurdity  of 
the  theory,  which  lays  the  blame  of  all  our  miseries 
upon  "experts",  becomes  obvious  when  we  call  to 
mind  how  often  complaints  come  in  about  bureau- 
cracy and  procrastination  prevailing  in  the  Party 
and  trade  imion  organizations.  In  reality,  what  we 
are  dealing  with  is  not  a  disease  contracted  from 
without,  or  mere  sabotage  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cials, but  something  far  deepo:,  viz.,  the  acute  pains 
of  adolescence. 

The  Smolny  period  of  our  Revolution  was  char- 
acterized by  improvision  and  arbitrariness  in  all 
branches.  The  Kremlin  period  is  one  of  regular 
organization  and  Sovi^  law.  Soviet  law,  with  its 
syMem  of  trustified  and  nationalized  industries,  food 
levies,  and  card  system  of  distribution,  with  the 
repair  of  engines  according  to  order  No.  1041,  etc., 
means  the  deep  and  thorough-going  r^ulation  of 
our  economic  life.  However,  the  Soviet  machinery 
of  oi^;Bnization,  and  the  actual  work  of  the  depart- 
ments 1^  cruelly  behind  the  Soviet  decrees  pointed 
out  above.  To  get  practical  results  out  of  a  decree, 
it  is  ncessary,  as  a  rule,  especially  for  local  or- 
gans, to  ascend  the  ladder  right  up  to  the  top  of 
a  center,  then  go  down,  ascend  again  to  the  top  of 
another  center,  and  so  on.  This  is  procrastination 
which,  in  essence,  is  bred  and  maintained  by  the 
lack  of  coordination  b^een  the  economic  work 
proper,  the  machinery  of  State,  and  Uie  Soviet  de- 
crees.  Sabotage,  which  may  shelter  itself  in  the 
crevices  of  this  lack  of  accord,  is  only  aggravating 
the  evil,  but  is  not  the  cause  of  it.  There  is  no 
other  way  of  breaking  this  front  of  procrastination 
except  by  violating  or  circumventing  the  decrees. 
But  to  observe  Soviet  law  is  just  as  important 
as  the  necessity  to  fight  bureaucratic  procrastina- 
tion. When  we  investigate  carefully  me  work  of 
any  Soviet  institution  dealing  with  thii^  material, 
such  as  cloth  or  labor,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  its  work  proceeds  within  the  pretty 
narrow  limit  of  procrastination  on  the  one  band 
and  arbitrariness  on  the  other. 


The  Tsarist  State  Control  was  transfonned  by 
ns  into  the  Workers*  and  Peasants'  Inspection, 
mainly  for^  the  purpose  of  assuring  us  victory  over 
a  criminal  pair:  viz.,  most  lawful  procrastination 
and  most  lawless  arbitrariness.  If  it  had  to  deal 
with  intentional  crime  or  vices  introduced  from 
outside,  the  Workers*  and  Peasants*  Inspection 
m:^  very  likely  have  acoomplished  the  task  set 
boore  it.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  are  dealing  here 
not  witiii  conviction  and  prevention  of  crime,  but 
with  the  building  up  of  an  economic  organization 
operating  on  a  correct  and  coordinated  basis.  And 
that  is  why  the  methods  of  the  Inspection  proved 
infective.  Procrastination  springs  from  the  fact 
that  the  ruins  of  the  capitalist  institutions  are  in- 
terlaced with  the  incoinplete  and  badly  coordinated 
socialist  institutions;  To  defeat  procrastination,  it 
b  necessary  to  build  up  socialist  production  so  that 
it  works  smoothly. 

The  educational  problem  facing  the  Inspection, 
namely,  to  get  the  working  masses  interested  in 
the  business  of  controlling  the  work  of  departments 
and  institutions,  has,  so  far,  not  quite  been  solved; 
final  judgment  cannot  be  passed  on  this  point  before 
we  have  bad  indications  from  experience.  However, 
with  regard  to  the  main  problem  interesting  us; 
namely,  the  work  of  controlling  the  various  depart* 
ments  with  a  view  to  ensuring  efficiency  and  co- 
ordination, one  thing  may  be  said  definitely:  The 
Workers'  and  Peasants'  Inspection  has  proved  ab- 
solutely unequal  to  this  ta^  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  create  a  special  department  which  diould 
embody  in  itself  all  the  wisdom  of  the  State  and 
really  be  able  to  control  the  other  departments, 
not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conscien- 
tiousness and  the  business-like  manner  in  which  the 
woric  of  each  of  them  is  carried  out,  but  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  general  efficiency,  suit- 
ability, and  r^ularity  of  the  work  as  such.  Every 
department  knows  that  when  a  change  of  policy 
or  the  introduction  of  serious  reforms  of  organi- 
zation become  necessary,  it  is  useless  to  apply 
for  advice  to  the  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Inspection. 
Moreover,  the  Inspection  itself  looks  like  a  victim 
of  the  incongruity  between  the  decrees  and  the  ap- 
paratus for  carrying  them  out,  and  in  its  turn  serves 
as  a  potent  factor  of  procrastination  and  arbitrari- 
ness. 

To  throw  light  upon  the  question,  let  us  ap- 
proach it  on  its  simplest  side.  One  might  have 
thought  that  the  functions  of  financial  control  by 
the  Inspection  were  very  clear.  But  even  here,  the 
Workers'  and  Peasants'  Inspection  falls  into  most 
difficult  contradictions  from  whidi  the  work  suffers 
greatly.  Our  accountancy  offers  one  of  Uie  moA 
glaring  examples  of  the  discord  and  incoordination 
obtaining  between  the  various  branches  of  the 
Soviet  State  and  the  industries.  We  continue  to 
measure  the  expmditure  of  all  departments,  which 
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is  the  expenditure  of  human  labor  in  the  various 
Inranches  of  our  construction,  in  terms  of  rubles 
-whicfa,  however,  long  since  have  ceased  to  be  the 
measure  of  anything.  The  credits  asked  for  vari- 
ous works  are  often  calculated  by  complicated 
methods,  but  the  practical  value  of  such  calcula- 
tions  is  more  often  than  not,  nil.  It  is  perfectly 
clear,  that  in  this  respect,  the  widest  avenues  are 
opoi  for  bureaucratic  pressure,  connivance,  arbi- 
trariness, and  downrigm  sabotage,  because  the  In- 
spection may  demand  from  die  droartments  com- 
plete  "proof*  in  justification  of  uie  figures  sub- 
mitted in  estimates  or  accounts.  Hie  formal  cri- 
terion of  control  gives  no  guidance  here.  Even  an 
energetic  and  experienced  worker,  say,  in  the  food 
supply,  or  in  the  forestry  business,  or  in  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  horses,  may,  after  he  has  taken  into 
consideration  his  recent  transactions,  fix  the  ap- 
proximate sum  which  he  requires  for  his  opera- 
tions, and  making  due  allowance  for  locality  and 
time,  his  figures  may  err,  say,  50  or  100  per  cent, 
or  even  more.  But  the  representative  of  the  State 
Omtrol  has  no  empirical  criterion  derived  from 
e^ierioice.  We  have  no  index  of  prices  to  which 
one  can  refer  and  we  cannot  have  such  an  index. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  controller  will  either 
let  things  pass,  attaching  bis  signature  to  each  and 
every  estimate  and  assignment,  thus  easing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  heads  of  the  departments  with- 
out improving  matters;  or  he  will  combine  delay 
with  arbitrariness,  be  exacting,  and  demand  ela- 
borate reasons  for  estimated  items  which,  however, 
cannot  be  given,  and  will  inqiose  prohibitions  in 
cases  when  the  nature  of  the  business  is  not  under- 
stood by  him.  The  more  cautious  controllers  who 
steer  between  the  Scylla  of  controller's  bureau- 
cracy and  the  Charybdis  of  controllers'  arbitrari- 
ness are  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel. 

The  position  of  the  Workers'  and  Peasants'  In- 
spection is  yet  incomparably  more  difficult  when  it 
passes  from  questions  of  formal  control  to  those 
of  the  general  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment as  such,  from  the  pont  of  view  of  its  advan- 
tage to  the  State  and  to  industry.  Taking  the  work 
of  a  department,  the  following  typical  ofi'ences  may 
be  observed:  (1)  Extraordinary  delay  in  conse- 
quence of  inner  dniartmental  and  inter-department- 
u  friction  and  difficulties;  (2)  Infringement  of  de- 
crees and  of  the  rights  of  other  departments  in 
order  to  get  through  urgent  business  in  time;  (3) 
Carrying  through  smoothly,  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  without  any  delay  or  arbitrariness,  business 
that  may  be  in  itself  unsuitable.  Further,  one  may 
come  across  various  combinations  of  diese  three 
fanlta. 

If  out  of  the  activity  of  any  large  d^artment, 
we  pidc  out  cases  where  precious  time  was  lost  on 
account  of  ^ict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
any  department  might  be  represented  as  an  organ- 
ized center  of  arbitrariness.  The  question  naturally 
arises:  Why  does  the  Workers*  and  Peasants*  In- 
^»ection  let  such  cases  pass?  The  reply  would 
probably  be,  that  the  controllers  of  a  given  depart- 
ment were  convinced  that  delay  arose  from  outside 


difficulties,  such  as  lack  of  commodities  and  inco- 
ordination of  the  organization,  and  diat  the  cir- 
cumvention of  decrees  was  in  moat  cases  caused  by 
the  necessity  to  achieve  practical  results  without 
inflicting  any  injury  upon  some  higher  interests. 

It  is  much  easier  to  pick  out  a  dozai  or  so  of 
sins  of  omission  or  discrepancies  than  to  esti- 
mate properly  the  work  of  institutions  and  depart- 
ments from  die  point  of  view  of  efficiency  and  ex- 
pediency. For  such  estimates  a  broad  statesman's 
outlook  is  required,  a  much  broader  one  dian  the 
outlook  of  the  people  who  do  the  work.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  controller  should  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  general  trend  of  the  work  of  the  given 
department,  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
has  to  overcome,  and  in  this  connection  should  be 
able  to  estimate  the  results  achieved.  This  is  an 
exceptionally  difficult  task  due  to  the  lack  of  coor- 
dination and  proportion  in  the  work  of  the  various 
departments;  the  most  energetic  and  intelligently 
guided  efi'orts  in  metallurgy  may  be  redu<%d  to 
naught  in  consequence  of  insufficient  or  badly  co- 
ordinated work  of  the  organs  of  food  supply  or 
transport;  on  the  other  hand,  the  well-organized 
work  of  engine  repairs  may  be  paralyzed  by  the 
low  productivity  of  the  metallurgical  works,  or  by 
the  fade  of  clodies  for  the  workers.  It  would  be 
naive  to  assume  that  the  Workers'  and  Peasants* 
Inspection  is  capable  of  occupying  a  position  above 
all  the  other  departments,  from  which  height  it 
may  review  all  dieir  faults  and  shortcomings,  ap- 
portion the  value  of  each  of  them  in  the  general 
schrane  and  in  the  perspective,  and  draw  from  this 
all  the  practical  conclusions.  This  would  actually 
mean  to  assume  that  the  Workers'  and  Peasants* 
Inspection,  standing  above  the  departments,  is  in 
possession  of  precisely  that  single  economic  plan, 
which  the  ordinary  d^artments  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  create.  This  is,  of  course,  impossible.  An 
independent  organ  which  stands  outside  of  the  eco- 
nomic departments  cannot  unite  and  direct  die 
work  of  the  latter.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  economic  departments  them- 
selves. 


NEW  PAMPHLET  ON  RUSSIA 
We  have  just  received  a  new  pamphlet  entitled 
"Medical  Relief  Work  in  Soviet  Russia,**  publidied 
by  the  Soviet  Russia  Medical  Relief  Committee, 
Room  506,  110  West  40di  Street,  New  York  City. 
The  price  is  fifteen  cents. 

The  pamphlet  contains  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Martens  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
on  September  2,  1920  as  well  as  a  fuller  v^ion  of 
Mr.  J.  L.  Magnes*  address  at  the  Philadelphia 
Opera  House  diat  which  was  printed  in  Soviet 
Russia  a  few  weeks  ago.  Particularly  interesting 
is  that  portion  of  the  pamphlet  callcMl  *'How  die 
North-Westem  Government  was  Organized,"  which 
records  the  selling  of  supplies  of  American  flour 
in  Esthonia  to  secure  money  with  which  to  finance 
Yndenich*s  military  attadc  in  Petrograd,  as  well 
as  the  political  oi^anization  of  his  rear. 
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The  Care  of  Children  in  Soviet  Russia 


By  Aktbds  J.  Watts 

(Condusion) 


The  Health  of  School  Children. 

The  People's  G>inini88ariat  for  Puhlic  Health  is 
respoDsihle  for  the  medical  and  dental  inspection 
of  various  school  ciiildren  and  has  its  doctors  and 
dentists  attached  to  the  various  children's  colonies 
and  schools. 

This  Commissariat  is  also  responsible  for  the 
physical  culture  of  the  children  and  cooperates  with 
the  Commissariat  for  Public  Instruction  in  the  or* 
ganizaticm  of  games  and  gymnastics  and  has  es- 
tablished one  or  two  special  schools  for  pfajraical 
culture  in  which  boys  and  girls  live  and  ore  spe- 
cially trained  to  develop  their  athletic  ability  or  to 
correct  some  physical  defect. 

Homes  and  Sdiools  for  Tubercular  Children. 

The  Commissariats  for  Health  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion cooperate  in  the  maintenance  of  special  homes 
And  schools  for  children  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis, but  who  are  able  to  receive  lessons.  These 
homes  are  all  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  or  in 
the  country.  Fresh  air  treatment  and  sun  baths 
are  very  thoroughly  applied.  Hie  children  are  as 
Jirown  as  berries  all  over  and  in  warm  weather  lie 
in  the  son  for  six  hours  every  day.  Lessons  are 
^ven  out  of  doors  and  by  graduated  treatment  tlie 
children  become  hardened  to  the  cold. 

The  cases  of  bone  tuberculosis  look  very  healthy 
.apart  from  the  affected  limb  and  many  very  re- 
markable cures  have  been  effected.  Very  great  care 
is  taken  of  these  little  ones  and  special  food  is 
Allotted  to  diem,  but  mifortunately  there  is  not 
enough  to  meet  Uie  need,  and  dried  v^;etableB  for 
the  winter  are  also  lacking. 

Forest  Schools. 

Here  again  the  two  Commiasariats  unite  in  the 
establishment  of  forest  schools  where  children  re- 
covering from  fever  and  sickness  are  sent  to  re- 
cuperate, or  children  threatened  with  consumption 
are  given  a  chance  of  regaining  their  atrraigth. 

Open  air  lessons,  meals,  and  sleeping  are  the  rule, 
with  the  sun  bath  and  bathing  pool,  all  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  huge  wood. 

The  open  air  life  develops  a  love  of  nature  and 
the  children  have  collected  and  arranged  excellent 
Natural  History  Exhibitions.  The  school  I  visited 
had  once  been  inhabited  by  two  wealthy  ladies  with 
60  servants,  and  now  about  50  children  enjoy  a 
three  months'  period  of  recuperation  here  under 
ideal  conditions. 

As  is  the  case  in  summer  colonies  and  many  other 
institutions,  they  wear  a  single  garmmt  during  the 
summer  days,  with  a  loose  overall  to  slip  on  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Schools  for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

There  has  been  some  development  of  diese  schools 


since  the  Revolution,  and  the  two  Commiasariats  co- 
operate in  the  mao^ement  of  auch  institutions. 
Tnose  which  were  at  one  time  limUed  to  wealthy 
children  are  now  open  to  all. 

Schools  for  the  Blind. 

Petrograd  is  r^her  ahead  of  Moscow  in  this  re- 
spect. Moscow  has  a  large  institution  for 
blind  children,  which  was  established  many  years 
ago,  and  though  it  is  doing  good  work,  it  is  old- 
fashioned  both  in  its  method  and  atmosphoe.  Tliere 
is  not  the  same  spirit  of  comradeship  between  teach- 
ers and  children  as  one  finds  in  all  the  new  insti- 
tutions. 

I  understand,  however,  that  all  the  blind  are 
being  r^iistered  with  a  view  to  something  more 
being  done. 

The  Children's  Commission. 

According  to  a  decree,  no  diild  is  to  be  tried  by 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  but  is  to  be  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Children's  Commission.  In 
Petrograd  this  decree  seems  to  be  efficiently  com- 
plied with.  In  the  provinces,  however,  and  to  some 
extent  in  Moscow,  children  are  still  tried  and  con- 
demned by  the  tribunals,  owing  to  the  lade  of  suf- 
ficient people  with  the  proper  qualification  to  serve 
on  Children's  Commissions.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, children  are  removed  from  the  prisons  by  the 
action  of  the  Children's  Commissionm,  thou{^ 
some  delay  often  occurs. 

The  Children's  Commission  is  also  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  nui^lly  defective  diildren  in  all 
d^rees  of  deficiency. 

In  Petrograd  there  is  a  very  effici«it  reception 
home  for  children  arrested  for  crime  or  sent  by 
school  teachers  as  being  incorrigible  or  unable  to 
benefit  by  ordinary  school  training.  These  diil- 
dren  are  not  r^arded  as  criminals  but  are  well 
cared  for,  and  during  their  stay  of  28  days  they  axe 
made  as  comfortable  as  ptwsible.  The  staff  con- 
sists of  doctors,  psychologists  and  teachers  who 
carefully  observe  the  children  and  decide  what  kind 
of  treatment  will  best  meet  the  individual  case. 

Some  cases  can  of  course  be  diagnosed  at  once, 
but  all  children  remain  28  days  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  free  from  infectious  dii"*J»««w  be- 
fore being  sent  on  to  a  home  or  colony. 

In  Moscow  a  similar  reception  house  has  just 
been  established,  but  is  inefficient  through  lack  of 
a  qualified  staff  and  material  equipramt. 

The  MerUally  Defective. 

On  Kamenney  Ostrov  ("Stony  Island")  in  Petro- 
grad there  is  a  special  home  for  mentally  defective 
cjiildren.  Here  Professor  Griboyedov  vUh  a  staff 
of  five  doctors  and  eight  teachers  carefully  examines 
the  children,  and  eidier  keeps  them  in  his  colony 
or  sends  than  to  some  other  home.  Tliere  is  a  very 
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excellent  laboratory  and  library  of  books  dealing 
with  the  subject,  on  which  he  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
pert. The  same  friradly  spirit  exists  between  staff 
and  diildren  as  in  other  colonies  and  the  children 
seem  to  enjoy  life  there  very  mudi.  There  is  no 
hesitation  about  being  examined;  in  fact  the  chil- 
dren are  eager  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the  laboratory. 

Careful  records  are  kept  by  the  teadiers  and 
doctors  alike,  and  when  a  child  is  discharged  or 
sent  to  some  oUaex  colony  for  mental  cases,  instruc- 
tions are  given  as  to  the  kind  of  training  or  treat- 
ment that  is  required. 

Cases  of  paralysis  are  also  treated  by  a  system  of 
electric  therapeutics,  though  they  are  badly  handi- 
capped through  lack  of  equipment.  Six  hundred 
children  have  passed  through  this  home  and  80 
doctors  and  220  teachers  have  received  training 
there  since  it  was  established  about  two  years  ago. 

Schools  for  Neurasthenics. 

Special  schools  are  arranged  by  the  People's 
Commissariats  for  Education  and  Health  for  nerv- 
ous and  neurasthenic  children,  where  special  treat- 
ment is  given  and  lessons  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  child's  temperament.  A  very  la^  exten- 
sion of  a  Children's  Honse  of  this  type  is  now  be- 
ing arranged  in  Moscow. 

Auxiliary  Schools. 

Special  schools  are  arranged  for  children  who  at 
the  age  of  twelve  are  behind  in  their  schooling, 
but  are  capable  of  learning  if  given  more  indi- 
vidual help.  They  attend  mese  uasses  in  addition 
to  their  ordinary  school  course. 

Schools  for  Backward  Children. 

For  children  who  are  tmable  to  respond  to  the 
ordinary  school  training  special  schools  have  been 
arraiujed.  These  come  under  the  care  of  the  Health 
and  Public  Instruction  authorities  jointly. 

There  are  10  such  schools  in  Petrograd  and  sev- 
eral in  Moscow. 

Special  Trade  Sdtools. 

Special  Trade  Schools  have  been  arranged  for 
boys  and  girls  who  do  not  respond  to  ordinary  men- 
tal training  but  are  capable  of  devdoping  some 
skill  in  manual  occupations. 

Care  of  Epileptics  and  Lunatics. 

Special  colonies  are  maintained  by  the  Commis- 
sariats for  Health  and  Public  Instruction,  for  the 
care  and  training  of  epilrati<^  idiotic,  and  lunatic 
diildren.  These  are  mostly  in  the  country  undo- 
the  charge  of  competent  doctors  and  mudi  valuable 
research  is  being  carried  on  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving the  treatment  of  such  cases.  As  a  general 
rule  children  up  to  the  age  of  12  are  in  separate 
homes  from  the  others. 

Moral  Defectives. 

I  have  already  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  on 
the  Qiildren's  Onnmissions  that  childrexi  who  are 
arrested  for  crime  are  carefully  observed  for  a 
period  before  being  sent  to  institutions. 


Where  the  crime  is  found  to  be  the  result  of  a 
mental  defect  the  child  is  treated  accordingly  with- 
out any  distinction  being  made  between  it  and  any 
other  child  in  the  same  institution. 

Where  the  crime  is  due  to  evil  surromidings  the 
child  is  sent  to  an  ordinary  home  or  colony,  but 
where  some  definite  moral  d^ect  or  social  back- 
wardness is  manifested  the  diild  is  sent  to  a  home 
for  Moral  Defectives. 

There  is  such  a  home  in  a  house  which  used  to 
belcmg  to  the  tailor  of  the  late  Tsar.  Here,  under 
ideal  surroundings,  professor  Beldd  has  charge  of 
34  boys  and  girls.  He  has  on  his  staff  a  doctor 
and  teachers  as  well  as  manual  instructors.  The 
principle  on  which  they  work  is  that  the  aim  to 
be  accomplished  is  to  educate  the  socially  backward 
in  social  responsibility  and  to  re-direct  misdirected 
energies  into  right  forms  of  expression.  Their 
mediod  is  to  give  a  general  education  with  special 
emphasis  on  manual  work  for  those  whose  energies 
are  misdirected,  and  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  development  of  collective  responsibility.  Disci- 
pline is  maintained  without  punishment,  but  a  sys- 
tem of  natural  consequence  (no  food  till  hands 
are  clean,  etc.),  and  isolation  for  anti-social  acts. 
Tlie  period  for  which  a  diild  is  detained  is  not  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the  crime  it  has  com- 
mitted, but  by  the  way  in  which  it  responds  to 
the  training. 

Parents  are  allowed  to  visit  their  children  and 
after  three  months  diildren  may  go  home  for  occa- 
sional week-ends.  Such  wedc-end  visits  to  their 
homes  form  a  valuable  test  and  the  child  is  observed 
on  return  to  see  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  rdapse 
into  former  habits  after  contact  with  its  old  asso- 
ciations. 

On  discharge  every  endeavor  is  made  to  g^  the 
children  sent  to  the  country  away  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  town  life. 

There  are  also  several  colonies  for  morally  de- 
fective boys  and  girls,  run  on  the  lines  of  the 
George  Junior  RepDd>lic. 

From  a  visit  paid  to  several  of  these  institutions 
in  Petrograd  it  is  my  impression  that  the  results 
are  good,  and  out  of  the  cases  which  have  gone 
through  sudi  homes  and  colonies  during  the  past 
two  years  cmly  four  per  cent  have  returned  for  a 
second  offense. 

In  Moscow,  unfortunately,  there  has  not  been  so 
great  an  improvement  as  in  Petrograd,  nevertheless 
what  was  once  a  children's  prison  with  cells  and 
iron  bars  has  now  been  turned  into  a  reformatory 
school.  The  iron  bars  and  military  guards  have 
been  done  away  widi,  but  unfortunately  some  of 
the  old  instructors  and  staff  do  not  seem  to  be  in- 
spired with  any  great  enthusiasm  for  adopting  new 
ideas.  Another  institution  has  been  transformed 
into  a  "Children's  Home'*  for  moral  defectives 
(boys  only),  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  reached 
die  efficiency  of  the  Petrograd  colonies  and  the 
spirit  of  the  place  is  too  institutional  and  not  home- 
lUDB  enough.  There  are  also  a  number  of  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  18  in  one  of  the  Moscow 
prisons.  Several  were  amdomied  by  the  tribunals 
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to  death  or  life  imprisonment  for  murder  and  rob- 
bery  with  violence,  but  the  Children's  Commission 
has  obtained  commutations  for  them  and  it  is  hoped 
that  before  long  they  will  be  able  to  establish  colo- 
nies and  homes  to  which  they  can  be  transferred. 

The  Care  of  the  Sick. 

The  People's  Commissariat  for  Public  Health  has 
established  special  dispensaries,  hospitals,  and  sana- 
toria for  side  children.  These  are  in  addition  to 
the  schools  and  colonies  which  it  manages  in  co- 
operation with  the  Commissariat  for  Public  Instruo 
tion  for  weak  children  who  are  able  to  study. 

Unfortunately  the  supply  of  medicines  and  appli- 
ances handicaps  a  great  deal  of  this  work. 

The  Feeding  of  Children. 

The  People's  Commissariat  for  Supplies  is  respon- 
sible for  the  feeding  of  the  whole  population.  This 
Commissariat  supplies  food  to  schools,  colonies, 
and  diildroi's  homes.  It  has  also  established  spe- 
cial children's  kitchens  of  its  own  where  children 
receive  one  warm  meal  per  day. 

Children  are  also  fed  in  the  ordinary  communal 
kitchens  or  their  parents  can  obtain  food  for  them 
by  means  of  ration  cards. 

Special  Kitchens  for  Undernourished  Children, 

Hie  Commissariat  for  Supplies  and  the  Commis- 
sariat for  Health  have  both  established  special 
kitchens  where  weak  and  undernourished  children 
receive  an  extra  ration.  There  are  already  four 
such  kitchens  in  Moscow  and  two  more  are  being 
prepared. 

Mr.  Wans*  Comments. 

The  foregoing  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  genoral 
impression  of  what  is  actually  being  done  for  the 
care  of  children  in  Soviet  Russia. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  the  full  program  there  are 
many  difficulties  and  some  failures.  Many  of  the 
institutions  are  quite  new  types  to  Russia  and  there 
18  not  a  sufficiency  of  trained  personnel.  Some 
homes  are  unsatisfactory  because  of  inefficient  staff, 
lack  of  suitable  accommodation  or  equipment,  and 
a  few  have  had  to  be  closed  down.  Every  month, 
however,  sees  a  distinct  move  forward  towards  the 
realization  of  the  full  program.  Workers  are  be- 
ing trained  by  special  courses  and  the  inefficient  are 
learning  by  experience.  Homes  are  ben^  re- 
model^ and  renovated  ready  for  new  homes  or 
colonies.  Generally  speaking  the  organization  in 
Petrograd  is  superior  to  Moscow  and  the  personnel 
better  trained.  Petrograd  is  also  more  fortimate 
in  having  a  large  number  of  buildings  suitable  for 
homes,  etc. 

The  People's  Commissariat  for  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Protection 
of  Health  are  uniting  for  a  "Children's  Week" 
which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  a  greater  develop- 
ment of  child  welfare  work. 

Schools,  like  all  other  institutions,  have  suffered 
through  lack  of  proper  personnel.  Many  of  the 
old  teachers  are  incapable  of  teaching  according 


to  the  new  methods,  and  the  new  teachers  have  only 
bad  a  very  short  training;  but  1921  will  see  the 
introduction  into  die  sdiools  of  the  first  batch  of 
teadiers  who  have  received  a  full  course  of  train- 
ing tmder  Uie  new  r^ime. 

1  have  often  heard  the  criticism  that  there  are 
a  few  very  good  institutions  of  each  type  for  show 
purposes,  but  that  the  majority  are  really  very  poor. 
This  is  a  half  truth.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  authorities 
in  each  department  to  maintain  Standard  Institu- 
tions of  each  type  which  shall  be  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. In  tl^e  Standard  Institutions  doctors, 
nurses,  and  teachers  are  trained  with  a  view  to  their 
being  sent  to  other  institutions  or  to  opoi  new  ones. 
The  advantage  of  having  Standard  Institutions  as 
training  centers  is  obvious.  They  also  form  a 
standard  which  other  institutions  are  urged  to 
emulate. 

Another  common  criticism  is  that  the  Russian 
Government  is  interfering  with  home  life  by  put- 
ting children  into  institutions.  So  far  I  have  not 
come  across  any  instance  of  compulsion  being  used 
to  put  children  into  institutions  other  than  in  cases 
of  crime.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  the  children's  receiving  food  and  clothing 
in  Soviet  institutions  results  in  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  some  parents  to  place  their  children  in  commune 
houses  or  colonies.  A  great  amount  of  freedom 
is  allowed  to  parents  to  visit  their  children  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  homes  and  colonies  is  not  at 
all  institutional,  but  very  homelike. 

Homes  and  colonies  run  by  private  organizations 
such  as  "The  League  to  Save  the  Children,"  ''So- 
ciety of  True  Freedom",  ("Tolstoyans"),  or  Trade 
Unions,  receive  from  the  Soviet  audiorities  the  same 
ration  of  supplies  as  are  givoi  to  Soviet  institutions. 

No  religion  is  taught  in  the  schools  or  colonies 
except  that  the  significance  of  certain  religious  holi- 
days is  explained.  iParents  may  visit  their  children 
on  Sundays  and  give  them  instruction  in  religion 
if  they  so  desire.  Children  and  teachers  are  allowed 
to  hang  ikons  on  their  beds  but  no  ikons  are  set 
up  by  the  authorities. 

Coeducation  has  been  much  criticized,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  as  a  general  rule  the  results  are 
undoubtedly  good.  I  have  been  much  impressed  by 
the  natural  comradeship  which  exists  between  boys 
and  girls.  In  a  few  cases  where  coeducation  has 
been  suddenly  adopted  with  older  boys  and  girls 
unsatisfactory  results  may  have  occurred,  but  on 
the  whole  tlw  change  seems  to  be  good  and  espe- 
cially so  as  coeducation  commences  at  the  age  of 
three  and  continues  as  the  natural  consequence 
throughout  school  life. 

There  is  a  great  shortage  of  food  and  clothing, 
particularly  in  the  provinces  where  the  opening  of 
schools,  colonies,  homes,  and  food  kitchms  is  held 
up  simply  through  lack  of  supplies. 

It  is  my  impression  that  in  general  the  machinery 
for  child-welfare  already  exists  and  that  if  Russia 
only  had  the  supplies  her  children  would  be  thor- 
oughly well  cared  for  and  that  in  a  very  short  time 
her  institutions  would  be  examples  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  follow. 
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On  the  Way 

By  Lt.-Col.  B. 

Gothenburg,  February  4,  1920. 
"pINE  weather — ^rare  in  January — ^favored  our 
journey  from  New  York.  The  Captain  of  the 
SS.  Stockholm  called  the  voyage  "exceptional". 
And,  indeed,  it  was  an  exceptional  trip  for  our 
party.  After  our  bitter  experiences  in  America, 
here  on  board  the  Swedish  steamship  we  enjoyed 
hospitality.  The  Captain  and  his  staff,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  passengers,  were  most  cordial.  There 
were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  certain  ele- 
ments aboard  which  poisoned  the  fresh  air  of  the 
ocean.  But  we  took  the  proper  st^s  to  render 
these  harmless. 

All  the  comrades  were  happy  and  much  refreshed 
by  the  voyage.  Harmony  ruled  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Russian  Soviet  Govemmjent  Bureau 
homeward  bound  to  Soviet  Russia.  Every  evening 
there  was  dancing  and  singing  and,  amidst  the 
SwedieAt  and  American  fla^  decorating  the  saloons, 
the  **Intemational"  was  sung  frequently,  while  the 
picture  of  the  King  of  Sweden  watched  this  unusual 
performance.  The  smoking  room  was  transformed 
into  a  "Red  Qub",  and  sometimes,  this  being  "Swe- 
dish Territory"  and  far  from  "dry",  became  a  rather 
noisy  place. 

Small  incidents  relieved  the  voyage  of  any  dan- 
ger of  monotony.  For  instance,  one  of  the  "pas- 
sengers" who  occupied  a  ndlghboring  cabin  to  that 
of  Comrade  Martens  attempted  to  persuade  some  of 
the  comrades  not  to  go  to  Russia  but  rather  to  stay 
in  Scandinavia.  One  young  girl  was  even  offered  a 
good  position  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
desert  our  party — needless  to  say,  without  effect. 
On  another  occasion  two  "passengers"  were  caught 
entering  one  of  our  staterooms  "by  mistake".  I 
had  the  privil^e  of  intercepting  one  such  attempt 
We  took  energetic  steps  to  guard  against  such  oc- 
curences. Failing  in  these  tricks,  the  "poisonous 
elonents"  fell  back  upon  familiar  provocative 
methods,  equally  fruitless. 

On  the  evening  of  February  2,  Comrade  Martens 
was  informed  by  the  Captain  that  the  Swedish  Gov- 
HTimettt  had  refused  to  allow  us  to  land  in  Svre- 
den  and  that  the  Stockholm  would  not  enter  the 
harbor  of  Gothenburg,  but  would  be  held  out  at 
sea  where  a  small  boat  of  1,000  tons  would  take 
us  on  for  the  trip  to  Libau.  Comrade  Lomonossov 
and  Comrade  Strom,  the  Representatives  of  Soviet 
Russia  in  Sweden,  confirmed  this  information  by 
wireless  and  promised  to  come  to  meet  us  on  board 
the  Stockholm.  It  was  rumored  also  that  a  strike 
of  the  engineers  was  on  in  all  the  Swedish  ports 
and  that  the  boat,  the  South  Sweden,  which  was 
to  take  us  aboard,  was  manned  by  scabs.  (This  sub- 
sequently turned  out  to  be  a  misunderstanding.) 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Comrade  Martens 
should  inform  the  Captain  that  we  would  refuse 
to  embark  on  that  ship.  Later  in  the  evening,  how- 
ever, the  following  notice  was  posted:  "All  pas- 
sengers holding  tidcets  for  labau  and  Riga  must 
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be  ready  for  debarking  at  5  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. Breakfast  at  4:30.  (Signed)  Swedi^  Araim- 
can  Line,  February  2." 

This  caused  great  excitement  in  our  party,  and 
especially  in  the  third  class  where,  under  very  dif- 
ficult conditions,  there  were  about  two  hundred  Rus- 
sians, seventy  of  whom  had  been  deported  by  the 
American  Government.  There  were  meetings  of 
committees  representing  the  various  groups,  and 
after  a  general  conference  with  Comrade  Martens, 
it  was  decided  not  to  obey  the  order.  A  special 
watch  was  organized  and  part  of  the  comrades  re- 
mained all  night  in  the  saloons  and  on  deck.  Great 
activity  was  shown  also  by  certain  of  the  "passen- 
gers", who  wandered  throughout  the  boat  almost 
all  night.  At  1  A.  M.,  February  3,  Comrade  Mar- 
tens saw  the  Captain  and  firmly  declared  that  none 
of  the  Russians  in  either  class  would  voluntarily 
embark  on  the  South  Sweden.  Comrade  Martois 
insisted  that  we  must  be  allowed  to  enter  the  port 
of  Gothenburg  in  order  to  meet  the  Representatives 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  to  make  necessary  purchases 
in  the  town.  The  Captain,  who  had  treated  us  with 
real  courtesy,  was  much  ups^  and  assured  Comrade 
Martens  that  the  orders  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Swedish  American  Line  were  forced  upon  the 
latter  by  the  Swedish  authorities  and  that  unfor- 
tunately he  had  to  fulfill  the  order. 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do  if  we  will  not  leave 
our  cabins?"  asked  Comrade  Martens.  "I  shall  be 
obliged  to  use  the  fire  hose,"  replied  the  Captain 
half  jokingly.  Comrade  Martens  ihen  sent  wire- 
less messages  to  the  Swedish  American  Line  and 
to  Comrades  Strom  and  Lomonossov.  A  plan  of 
campaign  was  elaborated  and  the  comrades  were 
advised  to  go  to  their  beds  and  to  lock  the  doors 
of  their  cabins.  Together  with  Comrade  Safron 
and  some  others,  I  remained  on  watch  in  the  saloon. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  pilot  boat  came 
up  to  our  steamer,  but  there  was  yet  no  sign  of  any 
preparation  eitlier  for  the  early  breakfast  or  for 
our  transfer  to  the  other  ship.  About  six  o'clock 
all  the  self-styled  "passengers"  were  on  the  deck 
looking  rather  excited.  Then  at  last  the  South 
Sweden  was  brought  alongside  the  Stockholm  which 
had  anchored  about  five  miles  off  the  harbor  of 
Gothenburg.  The  Chief  of  Police  with  several  of- 
ficers and  a  crowd  of  detectives  came  on  board  and 
a  long  conference  was  held  in  the  Captain's  cabin, 
at  which  Comrade  Martens  reaflfomed  his  determina- 
tion. Finally  the  Chief  of  Police  declared  that 
soldiers  would  be  sent  to  take  us  by  force  from  the 
Stockholm.  A  meeting  was  held  at  once,  at  which 
it  was  decided  that  all  the  party  should  lock  them- 
selves in  their  cabins  and  that  when  the  soldiers 
knocked  no  answers  should  be  given;  no  attention 
should  be  paid  even  if  the  doors  should  be  forced, 
and  no  physical  resistance  should  be  offered  when 
the  soldiers  entered.  At  about  ten  o'clock  the  alarm 
was  given  and  we  all  barricaded  ourselves  in  our 
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cabins.  The  Swedish  police  remained  on  dedc 
The  comrades  in  the  third  class  b^an  to  sing  the 
**InteniationaI**  which  encomnged  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  all.  Hie  situation  became  rather  perplex- 
ii^  to  the  Swedish  authorities.  Comrade  Martens 
was  once  again  invited  to  the  Captain^s  room  to 
confer  with  the  Swedish  police.  Tht  necessity  of 
making  a  separate  attack  on  eadt  cabin  made  mat- 
ters very  difficult  Our  dugouts  were  not  only 
solid,  but  also  numerons.  It  was  impossible  to  use 
the  water-pumps  to  dislodge  us  because  of  the  con- 
Btru<^on  of  the  ship.  Moreover,  they  realized  the 
scandal  which  would  result  from  this  stupid  policy 
of  the  Swedish  Government.  The  police  finally 
had  to  capitulate.  The  Boisheviki  are  not  easily 
beaten,  and  when  he  saw  this  the  Chief  of  Police 
acceded  to  Comrade  Martens*  request  to  allow  the 
representatives  of  Soviet  Russia  in  Sweden  to  board 
the  StocWwlm. 

Meanwhile  our  friends  on  shore  had  not  been 
inactive.  On  the  morning  of  February  3,  Comrade 
Lomonossov,  head  of  the  Soviet  Govenunent  Rail< 
way  Purchasing  Mission  in  Sweden,  with  his  wife 
and  Comrade  Attorney  Hellbei^  and  another  Swe- 
dish  comrade,  Skjold,  and  Comrade  Mary  Modell, 
who  was  formerly  with  the  Bureau  in  New  York, 
went  to  the  pier  in  Goth»iburg  to  await  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  the  Stockholm.  They  had  been 
told  the  day  before  that  the  Stockholm  would  dock 
about  nine  o'clock  and  that  a  Baltic-bound  steamer 
would  stand  beside  to  take  on  the  Russian  passen- 
gers. When  ther  arrived  at  the  pier,  however,  they 
were  told  that  the  Stockhtdm  had  dropped  anchor 
outside  the  harbor  and  that  the  **Bol8heviki"  would 
be  put  ofif  on  another  steamer  and  shipped  away 
immediately.  Angered  by  this  trickery,  our  friends 
determined  to  see  us  at  any  cost.  They  hurried 
to  police  headquarters  and  demanded  proper  treat- 
ment. Professor  Lomonusov  bore  with  him  a  let- 
to-  from  the  Swedish  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 
permitting  him  and  his  companions  to  board  the 
Stockholm.  Arguments  prevailed,  and  police 
headquarters  sent  a  radio  to  the  Captain  of  the 
South  Sweden  instructing  him  not  to  proceed  until 
the  party  from  the  shore  arrived.  Our  friends  im- 
mediatehr  hired  a  steam  laundi  and  set  out  for  the 
StockhoUn. 

Amidst  loud  chews,  Comrade  Lomonossov,  with 
Mrs.  Lomonossov,  Comrade  Modell,  and  the  repre> 
sentative  of  Comrade  Strom  (Comrade  Strom  be- 
ing ill)  came  alongside  and  boarded  the  Stock- 
holm. 

At  about  one  o'clock  it  was  officially  announced 
that  the  Stockholm  would  be  allomd  to  enter 
G<Hhenbarg  and  that  new  arrangemoits  wotdd  be 
made  by  the  Swedish  American  line  to  transport 
the  Russian  passengers  in  more  comfortable  condi- 
tions than  those  which  were  promised  them  on  board 
the  small  steamer  South  Sweden^  which  could 
scarcely  carry  more  than  70  steerage  passengers 
and  about  50  passengers  in  the  second  class. 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  the  Russian  pas- 
sengers should  be  transfmed  to  another  lax^  and 
Goimortable  steamer  and  the  South  Sweden  should 
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take  only  the  New  York  Bureau  party  and  the. 
deportees.   Everythii^  being  settled  satisfactorily, 
at  about  eight  o'g1o<x  in  the  evening  we  oiteted 
the  harbor  of  Gothenburg  to  the  loud  strains  of  the 
''International". 

It  was  a  real  victory  of  the  Boldiev^  over  the 
reactionary  Swedish  GovemmenL 

Tomorrow  the  members  of  the  Bureau  staff  and 
all  sevoity  deported  Russians  will  go  aboard  the 
South  Sudden  and  proceed  to  liban,  whence  the 
party  will  take  a  train  to  Riga.  From  there  a 
special  train  provided  by  the  Soviet  Govemmeaot 
will  carry  us  at  last  to  the  heart  of  the  world 
revolution — ^Moscow. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  DR.  DUBROWSKY 
Important  changes  in  the  administration  of  relief 
work  done  in  Hub  country  for  Russia  were  an- 
nounced on  February  28  in  a  l^ter  sent  by  Dr.  D. 
H.  Dubrowsky  to  the  State  Department. 

Until  that  day  the  Representative  of  the  All- 
Russian  Jewish  Public  Committee,  a  private  organ- 
ization. Dr.  D.  H.  Dubrowsky,  has  now 
been  appointed  by  the  Jewish  Division  of  the  Peo- 
pie's  Commissariat  for  Nationalities,  to  ful  as  Us 
R^resratative  in  the  United  States,  with  instmo* 
tiona  to  "supervise  the  relief  work  for  all  those 
nationalities  for  whose  support  or  relief  charitable 
enterprises  may  be  or  have  been  midatakea  within 
the  United  States.*' 

An  Act  of  Congress  of  June  15,  1917,  requires 
anyone  represenUng  a  government,  factum,  or  In- 
surgent group  to  give  notice  of  his  mission  in  this 
country  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Being  uncertain 
as  to  whether  his  appointment  comes  within  that 
a<^  Dr.  Dubrowsky  has  brought  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  State  Departmait  in  order  to 
comply  with  its  provisions.  The  letter  follows: 

February  28, 1921. 
Hie  Honorable  The  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir: 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Jewish  Divi- 
sion of  the  People*8  Commissariat  for  Na- 
tionalities of  the  Government  of  the  Russian 
Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  (Evotdel 
pri  Narodnom  Commissariate  po  delam  Na- 
tsionalnostei)  has  appointed  me  its  Repre- 
s^tative  within  the  United  States.  My  instruc- 
tions are  that  I  supervise  the  relief  work  for 
those  nationalities  in  Russia,  for  whose  sup- 
port or  relief  charitable  enterprises  may  be 
or  have  been  undertaken  within  the  United 
States. 

Being  uncertain  as  to  whether  this  appoint- 
ment comes  within  the  Act  of  June  15,  1917, 
Chapter  30,  Title  8, 1  have  the  honor  to  bring 
this  matter  to  your  attention  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisitms  of  that  act. 
I  be^  to  remain. 

Respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)    D.  H.  DuBROWSKT. 
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Commerce  and  Recognition 


A  New  Note  to  England 
[Next  week^s  issue  of  Soviet  Russu  wUl  conUUn  a  number  of  items  showing  what  are  the  com- 
mercial relations  now  being  resumed  between  Russia  and  other  countries.    The  fa&  that  Krassin 
is  reported  to  have  come  back  to  London  for  further  negotiations  on  the  Commercial  Treaty  bUween 
England  and  Soviet  Russia  would  indicate  that  the  Treaty  has  not  yet  been  signed. 
On  February  4, 1921,  Mr.  George  Chicfaerm,  Com- 
missar for  Foreign  Affairs,  sent  the  following  note 
to  the  British  Government: 


The  Rnaaion  GoTemment  has  duly  acquainted  itself  vith 
the  Draft  of  tlie  Trade  Agreement  end  the  various  proposals 
and  snggeationa  couiected  therewith  which  were  transmitted 
by  the  British  GoTcmment  through  Mr.  Krasain.  We  are 
glad  to  ascertain  that  as  regards  the  clauses  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  itself  there  exist  no  such  profound  divergencies 
between  the  two  goremnuaits  iriiich  would  not  admit  of 
a4jiiiCiiMnt  through  farther  discussion  betweoi  Ux.  Krasain 
aiMl  the  oomp^nt  British  depeitmenL  The  inhMipal  tA- 
stade  to  the  signiDg  of  the  Agreement  is,  howerer,  the 
preamble  idiich  the  Britibh  Goremnient  desires  to  amplify 
and  to  enlarge  without  proper  n^otiatbus  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  basis  that  was  mutually  agreed  to  by  the  exchange 
of  notes  of  June  30  and  July  7.  Regarding  this  question, 
the  Russian  Government  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  the 
British  GoTemment  as  to  the  fact  that  this  ba^  expresses 
the  principles  of  mutual  obligations  in  the  most  general 
and  vague  form  leaving  ample  room  for  misinterpretations 
misonderstandings,  and  possible  mutual  complaints  end  fric- 
liona,  Seeiiuc  that  the  British  Gornnment  desires  to  attain 
aa  clear  a  definition  as  posaiUe  of  these  obligations  and 
to  remove  all  ambiguity  from  the  relations  to  be  established 
between  both  countries  with  the  purpose  of  creating  a  real 
solid  basis  for  their  friendly  relatiooi  and  of  elaborating 
the  Gonditbns  for  bringing  abottt  peace  in  the  East  so 
desirable  to  both  parties  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
these  considerations  have  impdled  the  Russian  Government 
to  insist  upon  political  negotiations  without  which  the 
Agreement  will  hardly  inroduce  the  desired  results.  A  glar- 
ing example,  namely  of  the  misunderstandings,  false  con* 
chrions,  Hid  unjttit  complainu  xeaohlng  bom  unolsar  defi- 
nitions of  the  Jnn«>Jaly  Agreement  as  well  as  fnm  mis- 
representations and  false  statemenu  of  the  real  facts  can 
be  found  in  the  notes  of  the  British  Government  of  October 
2  and  9,  end  must  be  recalled  in  the  foUowiug  brief 
recapitolatioa. 

It  was  untrue  that  the  Russian  Government  was  sending 
troops  to  Persia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  soon  as  the 
remnants  of  the  White  Guard  forces  in  Enzeli  had  been 
dealt  with,  the  Russian  military  and  naval  forces  evacuated 
Peraian  tettitory  and  since  then  have  not  entered  it  The 
fact  id  the  liqnidatiMi  of  the  White  Guard  forces  in  En- 
adi  was  a  necessary  act  of  self-defence  of  the  Russian 
RepuhUc  and  can  hi  no  case  be  conddered  as  directed 
agtinst  British  interests.  The  assertion  that  Bolshevik 
troops  were  despatdied  to  Asia  Minor  was  further  com- 
pletely untrue  and  can  only  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
British  (Tovemmeot's  misinformatimi  as  to  the  real  hap- 
penings in  the  Near  East.  The  Russian  Government  was 
not,  and  is  not,  engaged  in  any  military  conspiracy  against 
British  interests  in  Aida  Minor.  It  has  not  threatened,  and 
does  not  threaten  the  invasion  of  Khorassn  and  has  not 
created  in  Tadikent  atiy  organizatioiL  We  must  also  empha* 
ticaOy  protest  against  the  assertion  thst  the  Ruadaa  GoTCm* 
ment  luM  bnm^  ahoat  the  revolntioB  in  Bdthaxa  and  that 
this  revolntion  punned  Uw  aim  of  an  attack  against  British 
territory  and  interests,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  libera- 
tion of  the  working  masses  of  Bokhara  was  their  own  wo^ 
and  that  these  working  masses  in  liberating  themselves  Iiad 
and  have  no  aggressive  designs  against  any  other  peo)^ 
or  countiT.  It  is  also  untrue  that  the  Russian  Government 
attempted  to  oonclnde  a  Treaty  with  Afghanistan,  with  the 
aim  <a  indting  a  tribal  rising  on  the  Indian  frontier.  As 
to  the  attempts  of  identifying  the  Hiird  Intranational  with 
the  Baasisn  Government,  they  have  no  more  value  than  an 


attempt  w<ouId  have  of  identifyiag  the  Bdg^  Government 
wMi  the  Second  Intenationat  mldi  ~ 


has  iu  seat  in  Bm- 


sds,  or  the  British  Govemmeiu  with  International  Organiza- 
tions, having  theii  center  in  London,  or  with  the  same 
Hiird  International,  to  which  a  Biri^ish  Communist  Patty 
is  affiliated  on  a  par  with  the  Rusdan  G)mmuniat  Party. 
The  Rusnan  Government  strictly  adheres  to  the  conriction 
that  analagous  misunderstandings  and  miantwpretations 
will  be  inevitable,  so  long  as  btth  governments  vnU  not 
come  together  for  an  exhaustive  discussion,  and  will  not 
clearly  and  without  ambiguity  define  their  mutual  obUga- 
tions  and  the  limits  of  the  redprocal  interesU  which  both 
parties  must  refrain  from  violating.  Although  the  British 
Government,  contrary  to  our  opinion,  considers  the  mutual 
obUgations  of  the  June-July  Agreement  as  bemg  already 
in  force  at  the  time  of  above  Notes,  it  did  not  re^xd  Itself 
as  violating  this  Agreenuoit  when  undertahing*  in  the  East 
as  well  as  in  the  West,  hostile  actions  against  the  Russian 
Republic  in  every  possible  way.  In  the  same  countries  in 
wtUch  your  Notes  of  October  2  and  Octobw  9  falsely 
attributed  to  the  Russian  Government  hostile  actions  against 
Britain,  it  was  in  reality  the  British  Government  which 
conducted  and  is  still  conducting  a  policy  of  implacable 
hostility  against  Russia.  In  Persia,  British  military  forces 
rendered  help  and  assistance  to  the  Russian  White  Guards 
iriw  threatened  the  aecnrity  of  the  Rusuan  Republic,  as  well 
as  that  of  her  ally  the  Azerbaijan  R^uhUc,  and  up  to  the 
inesent  Btithih  Influttice  in  Persia  is  directed  towards 
I»ev«ttting  the  dmolusion  between  Rusna  and  Persa  of  a 
peace  treaty  advantageoiu  to  both  eountries  and  containing 
nothing  that  would  bring  prejudice  to  any  other  country 
or  which  would  involve  any  menace  to  them.  In  the  Can* 
casus  and  Asia  Minor  the  Entente  Governments  incessantly 
try  to  bring  about  acUons  threatening  the  security  of  Russia 
end  Azerliaijan.  British  and  otiier  Entente  agents  are  con- 
stantly attempting  to  incite  rebeUimis  in  frontier  regions 
of  the  Soviet  RepnUies.  The  incesssntly  d^ant  and  pnh 
vocatiTe  attitude  of  the  Geor^an  Govemmmt  towards  ttus* 
sia  would  be  impossible  were  it  not  backed  by  Entente 
diplomacy.  On  the  Black  Sea,  British  as  well  as  FVench 
vrasels  are  attacking  Russian  diiM  or  those  of  other  nation- 
alities which  bring  goofls  to  Russian  harbtm,  and  the 
British  destroyers,  such  as  tiie  'Evincible",  are  lurldng 
in  neighboring  waters  in  order  to  conduct  hostile  actions 
against  Rusuan  trade  and  Russian  shores.  During  the 
period  when  the  vroiking  masses  of  Armenia  had  not  yet 
thrown  off  the  yoke  oi  militarism  and  aq)italism,  the 
oonntn^evolittionary  Dashnak  Government  that  existed  at 
that  time  srstematically  opposed  dl  the  lawful  demands  of 
the  Russian  Ga>vemment  and  its  action  was  rendered  pos- 
sible only  by  the  approvd  of  the  Entente  Govemmuts. 
As  to  the  Turidsh  National  Government,  no  day  passes 
without  statements  of  the  British  press  to  the  ^ect  that 
Great  Britain  seeks  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  friendly 
lelationB  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  to  drive  the  Tur- 
kish Nationalist  Movement  upon  the  path  of  hostility  agahist 
the  Soviet  Republics,  although  without  effect.  Whereas 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  toiling  masses  of  Bo- 
khara Is  remote  from  any  aggressive  Intentiais  against 
Britain  or  any  other  cotmtry,  we  hove  documentary  evi- 
dence proving  diat  ibe  previous  despotlo  government  of  the 
Ameer  of  Bduun  lelied  upon  tlie  support  of  British  u^nts 
when  preparing  attadcs  upon  Russian  territory.  The  efforts 
of  the  British  representatives  are  dso  known  to  us,  which 
are  dmed  at  indting  Afghanistan  against  Rusda,  although 
die  Afghan  Government,  cognizant  of  its  true  interests, 
deliberatdy  refuses  to  enter  the  path  of  hostility  against 
the  Russian  Republic.  In  all  the  western  countries  which 
are  in  some  toudi  with  Russia,  Great  Britain  has  invariably 
pursued  the  same  policy  of  hosUIby  agdnst  our  Rqnhlie. 
The  Polish  hostility  a^mst  Russia  and  Ukrsine  and  the 
amed  insurrection  of  the  ex-Genexd  Von  Wnngd  would 
have  been  inqMisdlde  without  the  aotivs  hdp  of  the  Entailo 
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GoTenimentB.  The  landing  operations  of  Wrangel's  troops 
would  not  have  taken  place  without  the  help  of  the  British 
Fleet  and  without  British  coal,  and  the  enoimoos  quantity 
of  British  equipinent  and  ammunition  that  was  in  the 
poBsesaioii  of  WranHel  shows  how  far  the  British  Gorcni- 
meat  was  implicated  in  fomoiting  this  coonter-Tevolntion- 
aiy  insorrection  against  the  Russian  Government.  Diplo- 
matic action  of  the  British  and  other  Entente  Governments 
opened  the  way  for  the  transport  of  aims  and  ammunition 
to  Poland,  a  great  part  of  which  was  of  British  origin,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  harbor  of  Danzig,  it  was  British  in- 
fluence which,  in  apite  of  the  opposition  of  the  local 
workers,  compelled  the  ammunition  to  be  unloaded  and 
transported  to  Poland.  In  the  South,  Bessarabia  was  in- 
corporated with  Rumania  by  the  British  and  other  Entente 
Governments,  without  the  knowledge  of  Russia  and  Ukraine, 
Up  to  the  present  date,  the  Entente  press  gives  daily  proofs 
of  the  continued  hostile  activity  of  the  British  and  other 
Entente  diplomacy,  aimed  at  inciting  new  foes  and  new 
hostile  actions  against  the  Soviet  Republics,  thus  under- 
mining at  the  very  root  the  possibilities  of  trade  with  the 
latter.  So  profound  and  strong,  nevertheless,  is  the  Russian 
Republic's  desire  for  peace  and  trade  tliat,  in  spite  of  these 
facts  it  stands  by  its  decision  to  conclude  with  Great  Bri- 
tain the  intended  trade  agreement,  but  it  considers  as 
necessary  at  any  rate  the  introduction  of  the  following 
amendmoit  in  the  preamble: 

Since  the  British  Government  has  already  declared  its 
consent  to  the  enumeration  in  the  preamble  of  those  coun- 
tries in  which  the  British  Government  engages  itself  not 
to  undertake  any  hostile  action  against  the  Russian  inter- 
ests, we  demand  that  after  the  words  "especially  in  Asia 
Minor,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  India"  the  following  words 
should  be  inserted:  "On  the  other  part,  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  will  desist  and  refrain  from  under- 
taking or  assisting  any  hostile  action  or  propaganda  in 
any  form  against  the  interests  or  the  security  of  Soviet 
Russia  in  the  ebore-mentioned  countries,  as  wdl  as  ui  the 
countries  which  formed  a  part  of  the  fonntf  Russian 
Ebrapire,  and  which  have  now  become  indepoident  states 
on  the  ground  of  the  right  of  the  peoples  to  self-determina- 
tion, and  will  also  refrain  and  desist  from  encouraging 
or  supporting  in  any  way  hostile  actions  against  Soviet 
Russia  on  the  part  of  Japan,  Germany,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Hungary,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Yugoslavia 
and  will  not  interfere  in  Soviet  Russia's  relations  with  other 
countries,  and  will  not  hamper  these  relations.  The  con- 
tracting parties  reciprocally  engage  themselves  to  respect  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  the 
territory  of  the  Tuikidi  National  Assembly." 

The  recent  judgment  in  the  Sagor  case  makes  it  moreover 
clear  to  tlie  Kusdan  Government  that  the  confirmation  of 
this  deciuon,  by  a  higher  court,  by  similar  judgments  with 
r^erence  to  Russian  gold  or  goods  would  render  the  Trade 
Agreement  unworkable  and  would  be  therefore  a  lawful 
ground  for  its  immediate  automatic  annulment  and  that 
this  point  must  be  duly  stipulated  in  the  Treaty.  The 
Russian  Government  must  also  point  out  that  in  the  new 
Draft  handed  to  Mr.  Krassin  a  stipulation  has  been  inserted 
referring  to  the  general  debts  of  the  previous  Russian  Gov- 
ernments, which  was  absent  in  the  earlier  drafts  and  which 
most  be  removed  at  all  events. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  British  Government's  favorable 
answer  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  above  three  amendments 
the  definitive  negotiations  of  Mr.  Krassin  with  the  British 
Government  will  he  continued  regarding  the  adjustment  of 
some  minor  divergencies  of  a  purely  commercial  character 
and  regarding  the  signature  of  the  agreement. 

(Signed)  Chicherih. 


TRADE  RELATIONS  WITH  NORWAY 

The  following  telegram  appears  in  the  Petrograd 
"Pravda"  of  January  16iA, 

Murmansk,  Jan.  IStb.  Faced  with  a  growing  demand 
for  trade  with  Soviet  Russia,  the  Norwegian  Parliament, 
in  secret  session,  passed  a  resolution  permitting  the  entrance 
of  Rusuaa  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
trade  agreentents. 


TO  RENEW  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS 
iMtvia  tmd  Russia 
RiCA»  December  24. — Latvias  Vest  of  Deconber 
23  writes :  The  Russo-Latvian  commercial  relations 
are  improving  lately  and  will  soon  assume  concrete 
form.  The  Russian  representative  Hanetsky,  be- 
fore leaving  for  Moscow,  had  a  very  thorough  con- 
ference with  Ulmanis  (the  Latvian  Premier)  and 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry;  full  a^ree- 
moit  has  been  reached  in  all  important  matters. 
We  are  even  informed  that  the  representative, 
Hanetsky,  is  going  to  make  a  report  about  all  this  to 
the  Congress  of  the  Soviets.  There  are  two  pro- 
jects for  the  renewal  of  commercial  relations:  the 
first  of  them  has  in  view  trade  operations  through 
the  medium  of  the  government,  and  the  other  one, 
elaborated  by  the  Association  of  Latvian  Merchants, 
has  in  view  the  organization  of  a  special  commit- 
tee through  which  the  trade  with  Russia  will  have 
to  go  on.  During  the  governmental  conference, 
in  the  presence  of  the  representative,  the  first  pro- 
ject was  accepted,  e.  i.  the  trade  will  go  on,  on  a 
governmental  scale.  This  question  has  been  recog* 
nized  as  extremely  important,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  days  there  will  be  organized  in  Mos- 
cow a  special  commercial  delegation.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  after  the  return  of  me  Russian  repre- 
sentative concrete  proposals  will  be  made  on  his 
part 

RUSSIAN  TRADE  VIA  ESTHONIA 

The  Statistical  Department  of  the  Esthonian  Min- 
istry of  Trade  has  published  the  following  statis- 
tics of  Russian  transit  trade  via  Esthonia,  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty  to  December  1, 1920: 
Imports:  Tons 

Total    11393 

Iron  and  Sted  ProducU   2,111 

Copper  Manufactures   1,638 

Chemical  Products    1,550 

Uather  Goods    1^ 

Salt    839 

Textiles    613 

Agricultural  Implements    562 

Pjper    470 

Foodstuffs   ..•  385 

Exports: 

Total    3,514 

Wood    2382 

Flax    U32 


Old  Copies 


Soviet  Russia  will  be  glad  to  buy  copiec  of 
Volume  I,  No.  20  and  volume  I,  No.  30,  Will 
give  one  copy  of  "Marriage  Laws  of  Soviet 
Russia'*  in  exchange,  if  wanted.  Subscribers 
who  still  have  these  copies  on  hand  will  con< 
fer  a  favor  upon  SOVIET  RUSSIA  by  sending 
them  to: 


SOVIET 
110  W.  40th  Street 


RUSSIA 

New  YoA,  N.  Y. 
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NEWS  FROM  SOVIET  UKRAINE 
{Cable  from  A.  Menshoy) 

Moscow,  February  6  (via  Reval).— All  rumors 
regarding  an  uprising  in  the  Ukraine  are  absolutely 
false.  I  have  been  in  Kiev,  Kharkov,  and  Odessa. 
Having  spent  six  weeks  in  Ukrainian  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  I  found  everything  peaceful  and  quiet. 
Hie  peasants  are  readily  accepting  Uie  Soviet  rule. 

New  Soviet  schools  for  children  and  adults  have 
been  opened  in  every  village.  One  hundred  per 
cent  of  the  rural  population  are  taking  part  in  the 
Soviet  elections. 

There  are  no  more  Jewish  pogroms  in  the 
Ukraine.  The  Jewish  population  now  feels  com- 
pletely secure  and  satisfied.  I  spoke  to  hundreds 
of  peasants  and  Jews  and  heard  no  complaints  from 
any  one,  as  was  the  case  previously.  The  popula- 
tion is  adapting  itself,  and  getting  accustomed  to 
the  new  order. 

All  are  satisfied. — From  a  Ukrainian  daily  ap- 
p&tring  in  New  York. 

RUBBER  SHOES 

The  manufacture  of  rubbers  in  the  rubber  shoe 
division  of  the  well-known  Treugolnik  Factory  in 
Petrograd,  whicli  has  recently  resumed  work,  has 
been  increased  from  300  to  800  pairs  of  rubbers 
per  day.  A  greater  increase  of  the  production  can- 
not be  undertaken  at  present,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
fuel.  There  is  sufficient  raw  material  on  hand  for 
three  years  to  come. 

THE  WOOLEN  INDUSTRY  OF  RUSSIA 
A  reoem  number  of  Pravda  states  that  according 
to  data  DOW  available  the  production  of  finished 
woolen  goods  during  the  months  of  October,  1920, 
amounts  to  660,403  arshins*  of  coarse  cloth,  467.707 
arshins  of  fine  cloth,  399,807  arshins  of  worsted, 
655,704  arshins  of  brushed  wool,  in  all  2,187,624 
arshins.  These  figures  do  not  include  Uie  produc* 
tion  in  the  Ural  r^ion,  which  would  add  somewhat 
more  than  100,000  arshins. 

As  compared  with  the  month  of  July,  1920,  pro- 
duction has  increased  113  per  cent. 

To  train  skilled  workers  for  the  woolen  indus* 
try,  courses  have  already  been  opened  in  most 
dikricts. 

MILLING  INDUSTRY 
The  nulling  industry  in  the  Crimea  is  now  be- 
ing concentrated.  It  is  expected  that      total  pro- 
dnction  from  January  to  March  will  amount  to 
400,000,000  poods.* 

MANUFACTURE  OF  PARAFFIN 
In  the  Gachina  district,  province  of  Petrograd, 
a  big  factory  has  been  established  for  the  obtaining 
of  paraffin  from  the  mud  that  is  found  in  great 
quantities  at  the  bottom  of  the  peat  bogs. 

*1  ardiin=2.46  ft. 
•  1  pood=J6  lb». 
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Other  News 

LABOR  ARMIES  IN  FORESTRY  WORK 
Moscow,  January  26.— As  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  out  completely  the  forestry  program  for  the 
season  of  1920-1921  with  the  aid  of  volunteer  labor 
the  Central  Committee  for  Forestry  has  found  it 
necessary  to  requisition  immediiately  for  lumbering 
work  certain  sections  of  the  labor  armies  in  the 
districts  in  which  such  work  is  now  particularly 
necessary,  such  as  for  example,  in  Murmansk  and 
Ae  Urals  (110,000  men  and  60,000  horses),  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  western  governments,  as  well  as 
northern  Russia.  In  all  200,000  men  and  91,000 
horses  are  required. 

THE  STATE  CREMATORY  IN  PETROGRAD 
The  procedure  of  cremating  is  not  accompanied 
by  religious  ceremonies.  But  on  the  request  of  rela- 
tives, religious  ceremonies  may  be  permitted  within 
the  walls  of  the  cmnatorium  to  be  performed  by 
clergymen  of  any  religious  denomination  after  a 
personal  agreement  between  the  relatives  and  the 
clergymen. 

The  ashes,  after  burning,  are  put  into  an  urn  and 
soldered  up.  The  urn  witfi  dlie  ashes  can,  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  the  relatives,  either  be  placed 
in  the  columbaries  of  the  crematory,  or  buried  in 
the  cemetery,  or  given  up  to  the  relatives. 

No  charge  is  made  for  cremating  the  corpse,  nor 
for  the  grave,  nor  for  delivering  the  corpse  to  the 
crematory  through  the  district  burial  division. 

The  -furnace  of  the  crematory  works  day  and 
nig^t 

POSTERS  MADE  IN  GERMANY 
The  following  letter  recently  issued  from  Berlin 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  posters  published  in 
Soviet  Russia  two  weeks  ago  were  printed  in 
Germany  by  order  of  the  Soviet  Governments 

The  Scientific-Teduiical  Department  of  the  Sup- 
reme Council  of  National  Economy,  Berlin  Branch, 
has  established  a  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Indust- 
rial propaganda.  Its  task  will  be  to  explain  to  the 
popular  masses  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
means  of  conununication,  of  the  factories,  shops, 
etc.  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  economic  and 
industrial  life  of  Russia.  The  propaganda  is  being 
conducted  in  a  telling  way,  viz.  through  posters  that 
are  printed  here  in  Berlin  in  large  quantities  and 
are  forwarded  to  Russia.  From  among  the  posters 
that  are  being  printed  at  present  we  may  mention: 
^"There  is  bread  in  the  villages  but  hunger  in  the 
cities  —  restore  the  railroads".  **Tlie  city  is  with- 
out bread  —  the  factories  will  stop  running*'. 
**Comrade,  your  factory  is  your  pride  .  **Improve 
what  is  bad  —  create  what  is  good". 

In  ordering  the  posters  the  artistic  side  was  em- 
phasized.   Important  Russian  and  German  artists 
were  interested  in  the  work. 
(Signed) 

Foreign  Section  of  the  Scientific-Technical  De- 
partment of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Economy  of  the  Russian  Soviet  RepuHic. 
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MOSCOW  WORKERS'  FIRST  HOME 

The  Moteow  Soviet  h«e  nicoeeded  in  cstabluh- 
ing,  16  miles  from  Moscow,  its  first  Recreation 
Home,  the  begiiming  of  an  cntiTe  leriea  of  snch  es- 
tabliahmeota. 

By  the  ^iriog  the  Moioow  Board  of  Healdi  ex- 
pects to  open  so  many  honfw  of  this  land,  that 
it  will  be  aUe  to  feoeire  in  dmn  sinndtaneoosly 
one  thousand  worldngmen  and  women. 

The  request  to  assign  workers  to  the  recreation 
homes  strode  the  factories  and  works  like  a  bolt 
cat  of  the  blue  sky,  (^linions,  discnseions,  con- 
jectures, flew  about  in  great  profnsi«ni.  The  aged 
workers,  those  most  in  need  of  such  recreatifm,  at 
first  seemed  to  be  doubting  Thomases  as  to  the 
value  of  these  improvements.  Their  conversations 
indicated  that  they  did  not  believe  it  was  possible 
anyone  would  be  intmsted  in  dieir  comfort  to  the 
extent  of  providing  them  with  a  few  weeks  of  r»- 
creation. 

I  wish  I  could  repeat  the  conversations  that  were 
held  in  the  factories  on  this  occasion,  when  the 
first  workers  reported  in  order  to  set  out  for  the 
Recreation  Home.  But  they  did  have  a  germ  of 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  the  realization  of  the 
scheme,  and  therefore  all  marched  to  the  Recreation 
Home.  Almost  all  of  these  workers  were  non-par- 
tisans,  some  of  them  evea  illiterate.  But  their  con- 
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fidence  in  the  Soviet  powCT  was  so  great  that  they 
did  not  believe  the  intinnafioaa  qwead  among  them 
by  its  enemies. 

A  man  of  about  sixty  was  pointed  otA  to  me  with 
the  words:  **Wben  he  came  to  the  Recreation 
"Borne,  he  wtpt  all  day;  so  did  his  old  woman.  9ie 
came  widi  him  and  cried.** 

I  turned  to  him:  **Is  that  true.  Did  yon  weep 
iriun  yon  came  here?** 

**I  did,  it  is  true.  It  seemed  impossible  to  me 
that  anyone  would  think  of  looking  aftn-  me  in 
my  declining  years.  But  now  I  see  it  is  really  so.** 

And  the  wliole  company  burst  into  genial  lai^h- 
ter. 

**Now  when  we  go  back  and  tell  in  the  factories 
how  we  were  received  here  everyone  will  want  to 
come  to  this  place.** 

**But  it  is  hard  to  sit  around  without  doing  any 
work,**  one  aged  laborer  observed,  **very  hard.** 
have  been  working  for  forty  yean  8tz^ught  on 
without  interruption,  and  now  I  have  been  sitting 
here  for  two  diays  without  doing  a  single  thing.** 

A  veritable  revelation  of  the  nature  of  capital- 
ism. The  idle  boui^eois,  when  he  comes  to  wori:, 
finds  it  hard  to  spend  more  dian  a  single  day  on 
real  labor. 

But  the  proletarian,  when  he  tries  to  take  a  rest 
after  forty  years  of  labor,  finds  he  is  not  used  to 
rq;>ose. 


Paternity  in  Soviet  Russia 

The  Russian  Woricers*  and  Peasants'  Republic  has  enacted  progressive  and 
common  sense  laws  governing  die  r^istration  of  parents  and  of  births,  and 
etfablishing  the  paternity  of  children.  Legitimacy,  the  validity,  of  marriages, 
the  personal  rights  and  duties  of  children  and  parents  are  clearly  defined  in 

The  Carriage  Larws  of  Soviet  Russia 

The  full  official  text  of  this  entire  code  of  laws  is  printed  in  booklet  form 
(85  pages)  23  cents  each,  postpaid.  Send  orders  and  remittances  to 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
no  West  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Revolutionary  Effort 

By  Victor  Skrge 

{The  following  letter  frtmi  Petrogrod  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  **La  Vie  Oaurien^*  of  Paris,) 


Petrograd,  January  22nd. 
■pORTUNATELY  the  winter  thus  far  has  been 
very  mild.  This  is  indeed  a  piece  of  good  luck 
for  the  fuel  crisis  is  such  that  a  number  of  factories 
have  had  to  be  closed  in  Petrograd  during  the  last 
few  days.  This  was  heart-breaking  to  many  of  us. 

Tlie  problem  ia  always  the  same:  it  is  not  that 
wood  is  lacking — ^wood  ia  plentiful  for  a  hundred 
versts  all  around — ^but  we  have  not  the  necessary 
workers  to  cut  it  down,  on  the  one  hand  because 
of  the  mobilization,  and  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
cause we  have  not  die  means  of  compmsating  the 
field  woricers. 

What  could  we  give  them  in  fact?  They  need 
manufactured  articles.  To  furnish  these,  we  should 
have  to  restore  production,  cost  what  it  may.  So 
long  as  production  is  not  sufficiently  restored  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  country  distrif^  the  peasant, 
defiant  and  hostile  to  the  city,  will  rdfnse  the  city 
his  work. 

I  may  add  that  the  peasant  seems  b^ter  dis- 
posed this  year:  propaganda,  agitation,  the 
^Weeks  for  Help  to  the  Peasant,**  and  finally,  the 
victories  of  the  Red  Army  at  the  fronts,  have  some- 
what improved  the  state  of  mind,  to  the  extent 
that  in  Uie  fuel  crisis  the  central  factor  still  re- 
mains the  lack  of  transportation. 

The  number  of  locomotives  at  our  disposal  is 
exceedingly  small  aa  ounpared  with  our  needs. 
There  results  the  impossibility  of  fully  feeding  the 
centers  with  wood  as  well  as  with  other  materials. 
This  crisis  therefore  occupies  all  minds  and  the 
daily  difficulties  are  enormous.  I  recently  visited 
hospitals  that  are  not  at  all  or  very  badly  heated. 
Think  of  what  sufferings  are  involved  in  a  fact  like 


However,  among  all  these  imheard  of  difficulties 
— which  are  being  surmounted  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  less  terrible  and  less  formidable 
than  they  were  last  year — the  revolutionary  wwk 
is  being  pursued  step  by  step.  It  is  a  gigantic  work 
of  cultivation,  a  work  over  a  rtony  soil,  torn  np 
diells,  like  the  soil  of  former  battlefield  What- 
ever is  done,  whatever  may  be  the  danger  and  the 
difficulty,  whatevCT  may  be  the  ill-will  of  some, 
the  stupidity  of  others,  om:  revolutionary  plow 
cuts  its  furrow  so  deep  that  its  mark  will  be  in- 
effaceable. To  be  sure  it  occasionally  deviates  for 
moments  from  the  strai^t  line  but  it  would  be 
stupid  to  be  surprised  at  this. 

T^e  first  great  change  that  I  observed  this  year 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  ones,  is  a  purely 
psychological  one.  The  White,  who  was  very  nu- 
merous still  among  the  population  in  1919,  and 
even  in  1920,  has  disappeared.  Yon  no  longer 
meet  the  emaciated  intellectual  who  confidently  in- 
forms you  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  Red 
P^ograd.  The  food  speculators  have  also  dia< 
appeued,  and  die  plots  seem  to  have  ccnne  to  an 
end.  No  one,  even  of  those  who  are  hostile,  any 
longer  doubts  the  stability  of  the  Communist 
regime. 

If  you  knew  what  persistent  hatred  had  been 
sworn  against  it  by  all  the  former  possessing 
classes,  bourgeois  and  petit-bourgeois,  how  that 
class  surreptitiously  sabotaged,  you  would  under- 
stand the  importance  of  this  moral  victory.  To- 
day, all  our  enemies  of  yesterday  have  entered  the 
service  of  the  Communist  state.  Natm'ally  this  is 
equivalent  to  a  new  danger  and  will  conti^ute  not 
a  little  to  the  creation  of  the  baleful  bureaucracy 
that  we  have  dius  far  been  omibating. 
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The  druggie  against  bureaucracy,  die  hnitage 
of  the  monngrs  of  Um  old  regmui,  the  coiiaeqiinices 
of  famioe,*  of  oficialiam  brought  about  hj  ttw  war 

and  of  our  fumblings  in  the  work  of  Ccnnmunist 
ctmstruction — is  one  of  the  problems  oa  the  order 
of  the  day. 

You  know  that  I  am  somewhat  a  diffident  person 
and  less  inclined  to  be  cocksure  in  the  matter  of 
■n  agreanent  with  what  may  be  called  official 
optimiffli.  And  I  xeally  admire  tfiese  people  and 
the  revolutionary  elite. 

Hardly  six  weeks  ago  we  were  still  at  war  and 
already  the  demobilization  (that  of  the  classes  of 
above  32  years)  is  being  effected,  and  alrndy  we 
breathe  more  freely. 

For  a  month,  fr<an  one  end  of  the  country  to 
anodier,  passionato  discusairas  are  being  carried 
on  concerning  the  econimiic  reconstruction  of  the 
country.  The  pitiless  criticiBm,  ccmiing  from  the 
masses  themselves,  meets  those  C<»nmunists  in 
high  poeiticms  who  have  not  been  able  to  resist 
bourseois  inclini^ons.  I  am  sure  tbe  matter  will 
be  taken  care  of;  the  csitire  party  is  woridng  on  it 

Parallel  with  diis  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  die 
bureaucracy.  Hiis  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  task 
to  be  sure;  for  it  is  only  by  organizing  the  Com- 
munist life,  in  other  words,  the  well-being,  the 
liberty,  the  true  democracy  of  the  wctfkers  that 
this  task  can  be  acccnnplidbed.  But  already  today 
Aese  words  are  on  every  lip,  these  ideas  in  every 
head. 

In  the  Communist  Party  the  chief  debate  at 
present  is  on  the  subject  of  the  functi<ai  of  the 
trade  unicms  in  production  (and  of  course  on  Aeir 
mode  of  organization). 

Should  they  take  charge  of  the  administration  of 
production  (decentralized  in  vast  regi<uu)  and  be- 
gin by  restoring  it  at  any  price,  vHfthout  recoiling 
from  the  application  of  the  military  methods  whidi 
have  permitted  die  creation  and  the  victories  of  the 
Red  Army  as  Trotsky  would  like,  or  should  diey 
be  chieBy  sdiools  of  applied  communism,  making 
no  use  of  force  except  after  all  means  of  per* 
■oaaiMi  have  been  exhausted,  and  constituting 
from  now  on  a  woricers*  organization,  largely  de- 
mocratized, as  Lenin  and  Zinoviev  would  desire? 

Hiese  tendencies  are  not  die  only  ones,  and  I 
shall  be  able  togive  you  more  information  on  this 
subject  soon.  The  next  Congress  of  the  Party  will 
settle  the  question.  At  present  it  inflames  all  minds. 

You  know  the  ccmtempt  whidi  Red  Russia  has 
for  the  democratic  methods  of  die  capitalist  state. 
Hie  reason  is  diat  the  latter  have  no  odier  object 
than  that  of  madcing  the  actual  mimopolization  of 
all  powers  by  die  plutocracy.  For  some  time  the 
forms  of  an  entirely  different  democracy  have  been 
taking  shape  here.  Certainly  die  Communist  Party 

*The  bureaucracy  k  one  of  the  consequences  of 
famine  in  the  aense  that  the  di^bation  of  the  extmnely 
small  number  of  manofactured  articles  at  our  diaposal 
demands  an  apparatoa  of  statistics,  of  control,  of  super- 
▼iaioD,  etc.,  that  is  extremely  complicated.  Whoi  there  are 
dine  pain  of  shoes  to  100  persons  yon  may  imagine  bow 
easy  it  is  to  allot  thtn.—Aitthoi's  Note. 
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exercises  the  dictatorship  and  has  refused  its  ene- 
mies  all  the  ''liberties''  diat  would  have  permitted 
diem  to  kill  it  widumt  fail  in  a  duurt  time.  But 
I  have  been  witnessing  for  a  number  of  wedcs  this 
new  spectacle:  great  crowds  (for  there  are  30,000 
Cwnmtmists  at  Petrograd)  of  workers,  of  aoldien, 
of  housdceepers  in  whidi  the  militants  occapying 
the  most  important  positions  of  confidence  mingie 
with  eadh  ottier,  are  passionately  discnmng  prm- 
ciples  of  die  ecmcnuc  organisatimi.  Pldbiscites  or 
rdFaendums  mi^  offer  more  in  the  way  of  formal 
guarantees;  but  diey  are  far  from  being  capable 
of  comparison  with  this  living  debate,  of  daily  re- 
currence, in  speedi,  in  writing,  in  action  (for  the 
material  is  chiefly  that  of  the  various  e]q»eriences 
actually  being  undergone),  in  whidi  diere  partici- 
pate Ae  six  hundred  dumsand  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  in  anodier  way,  all  the  ac- 
tive members  of  the  trade  unions. 

Other  discussions  of  less  scope  are  being  taken 
up  in  the  educational  cmters.  The  new  element 
here  is  diat  in  addition  to  the  Communists,  iht 
parents  of  the  piqnla,  die  teachers,  etc — in  duut 
all  diose  mterested  hi  die  qnesdmi — are  called 
i^on  for  dieir  opinitms.  Ihe  principle  of  in8tnic< 
tion  is  being  constantly  discussed.  Ihe  school  is 
called:  die  Isbor  sdiool.  It  is  to  moid  men  who 
are  to  be  first  of  all  producers.  And  this  is  logi- 
cal: to  be  men — free  men — In  the  full  sense  of  me 
word,  men  must  ecmqner — by  prodoong — well- 
being  and  leisure.  Is  dua  scnool  to  be  a  poly- 
tedmical  or  a  technical  school?  Shall  it  give  in- 
struction in  a  more  general  or  in  a  more  specialized 
form?  That  is  the  problem. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance of  thb  revolutionary  work,  let  me  add  diat 
we  are  witnessing  the  disappearance — by  die 
process  of  natural  deadi — of  mcoiey.  FVee  food, 
free  lodgings,  free  li^t,  free  railroads  and  tram- 
ways; free  theatres  imder  discussion  (practically 
re«dized  up  to  70  per  cent) .  Besides  clothing  and 
articles  of  prime  necessity  come  from  die  Com- 
munist stores  also  free. 

Action  and  discossimi  are  oonstandy  in  progress. 
Advances  are  being  made,  widi  life,  towards  life, 
and  all  this  under  what  painful  cimditiwis!  I  can 
give  you  an  idea  of  this  from  8<Hne  exact  docu- 
ments in  my  hands — of  statistical  nature — wfaidi 
I  shall  outline  in  a  following  letter. 

The  conditions  are  still  terrible  and  sometimes 
sudh  that  the  endurance  and  the  ritalUy  of  die 
revolidionary  peq>le  seem  miraculous. 


SOVIET  DIPLOMACY 

Relations  with  other  governments  dnrinc  the  last 
six  months  of  1920  are  set  forth  in  SOVIET  RUS- 
SIA, which  printed  the  official  teotU  of  more  than 
thirty  notes  wot  ont  from  Moscow  daring  diafc 
period.  Tlieae  isaiiee,  bomid  (Volume  III),  earn- 
prising  652  pages,  wiu  illostrations  and  maps,  seat 
poatpaid  for  five  dollars.  Address 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
110  West  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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When  Arms  Are  Fair 

By  John  S.  Clarke 

{From  *^The  Worker^*  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  of  which  the  author,  who  visited  Russia 

in  1920,  is  editor.) 


**Tbe  «nu  atm  ftli  wimm  iW  IsUBt  •!  beulBg  A«m  to  juct." 

"Tkric*  to  hm  muU  who  batk  kto  quaml  Jni^ 
Asd  Im  bu  nakad.  Aon^  lockW  vp  la  MmI, 
Wk«M  esMntosM  wilk  iajMiiM  U  Mmplad.** 

One  of  the  hmnon  of  the  Capitalist  pr<^»aganda, 
if  people  could  <mly  see  it,  is  the  confioent  manner 
in  whiw  the  glass-house  propagandists  dirow  stones 
at  their  oppcmcnts.  Our  Coalition  hack-writers  and 
some  of  our  "most  eminent"  authors  and  artists,  in 
this  regard,  meet  <m  common  ground.  Hie  British 
pharisee  is,  without  exoq»ti<m,  the  moat  sancti- 
monioaB  hmibiw  on  earth.  The  Rnasia&'s  word  is 
not  his  bond.  He  does  not  keq>  failh.  He  repu- 
diates his  omtracts.  These  malpractices  are  en- 
tirely alien  to  die  British  character.  But  we  haven't 
hanged  the  Kaiser  yet,  and  it  has  recently  been 
disclosed  that  our  statesmen  never  had  any  inten- 
tion to  hang  him.  We  haven't  givm  Ireland,  as 
a  small  nallaa,  that  self-detannination  we  f  oug^ 
die  war  to  pnaervc  Instead,  we  hush  up  die 
damning  report  of  the  atrocities  pnpetrated  by  the 
hired  dings  called  **BlaGk-and-Tans,"  and  issue  blue 
papers  on  the  atrocities  committed  or  alleged  to 
have  been  coromittod  by  the  Soviet  Extraordinary 
Commisnon.  Ow  writers  seldinn  mention  Trotsky's 
name  w^boat  pxefixinc  **die  one-time  pacifist"  to 
it  as  a  sneer,  yet  the  leader  of  die  Allies*  armies 
against  the  Gennans,  and  the  leader  of  the  German 
armies  against  the  Allies,  if  our  priests  and  clergy- 
men can  h6  relied  on,  was  the  one-time  pacifist 
Jesus  Christ 

Pacifism  is  something  that  depends  on  time, 
place,  and  motive.  Under  certain  circnmstances 
ercrymie  is  pacifisL  Ihidw  odiers  most  ordinary 
pe<^le  with  healthy  minds  will  be  bellicose.  There 
was  one  celebrated  occasion  when  even  Jesus  acted 
in  a  decidedly  pngnadons  manner — when  he 
scourged  die  money-diangnrs  and  kidced  dteir 
tables  over.  A  great  deal  depends  on  what  one  has 
to  for,  andnBder  Capiulisn,  where  hatred  of 
an  CDflmy  is  admittedly  **organised,**  where  the 
basest  lying  is  indulged  in,  and  most  sordid  sub- 
terfiq^  are  resorted  to,  in  order  to  inveigle  men 
iriio  have  no  quarrel  into  fighting  eadi  other  for 
sonecHie  else's  benefit,  pacifism  is  the  correct  atti- 
tude. Tliis  was  dw  pacifinn  of  Trotsky  and  of  all 
genuine  Conmimists  daring  dm  Great  War. 

Moreover  we  are  all  padnsts  in  die  sense  diat  we 
thorou^y  believe  that  warfare,  the  sy^ematic  and 
calcul^ed  slaug^iter  of  human  beings,  is  a  wicked 
way  of  settling  disputes.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons, 
in  fact,  of  our  being  Communists.  We  denre  a 
system,  an  international  system  of  Communal  own- 
ershqi  ci  prm»eity,  wherein  profo-maldng,  surpliis- 
prodncn^    lalH»^ezploitation,    vdiidi    are  die 


economic  bases  of  most  wars,  will  be  totally  ex- 
tinguished. We  fully  recognize,  however,  with 
Hosea  Biglow  that  under  past  conditions — 

•-aTUlKthm  kai  (St  fwi^ 
SomettoM*  apoB  a  p«vdar-eait." 

and  that  the  "powder-cart"  will  be  a  very  neces- 
sary institution  during  the  transition  from  the  old 
system  to  the  one  we  are  anxious  to  bring  to  birdi. 
During  that  transition,  a  period  through  which 
Russia  is  now  passing,  our  pacifism  is  welved  fw 
active  militancy.  Such  is  uw  pwiod  of  dicMtor- 
ship  exercised  by  the  new  class  which  is  "getting 
forr'id."  It  amounts  to  this.  A  gang  of  burglars 
have  been  forcibly  occupying  your  house  for  many 
years.  They  have  eaten  your  best  food,  worn  your 
best  clothes,  sl^  in  your  best  beds,  and  monopo- 
lized  your  leisure  time  for  their  own  entatainmenL 
Hiey  have  never  moved  a  finger  to  fHTodnce  any- 
thing, to  clean  up,  or  to  shue  your  own  good 
things  with  you.  Tliey  have  watched  your  children 
starve,  grow  bloodlns,  and  die  for  lade  of  nour- 
ishment in  sight  of  a  table  which  groaned  with  the 
good  things  of  life  and  vdiich  yon  produced.  They 
quarreled  among  themselves  ovn  the  loot,  and 
persuaded  you  and  yours  to  fig^t  for  them  instead 
of  fig^iting  for  diemselves.  All  this  they  wa%  able 
to  do  because  they  lied  to  yon,  detached  your 
mind,  and  threatened  you  widi  firearms  if  yon 
raised  a  protest 

Suppose  you  awdce  rather  suddenly,  and,  duriag 
one  of  their  periodical  quarrels,  snatched  at  a  fire- 
aim  and  refused  any  longw  to  act  the  host  to  a 
crowd  of  parasites.  Sn|^ae  fnrdier  yon  insisted 
tm  their  doing  their  share  of  the  wealth-productifm 
and  on  receiving  no  more  than  an  equitable  share 
of  the  product,  and  suppose  again  that  they  were 
as  equally  detennined  to  continue  their  vicious 
practice  of  living  on  you  as  you  were  determined 
to  end  it — ^what  would  you,  a  peaceful,  inoffensive 
mortal,  do?  You  would  do  this:  You  would  have 
to  terrorize  diis  gang  of  bandits  into  accepting  a 
hi^ier  morality  even  if  it  necessitated  wiping  half 
of  them  out  of  existence.  Such  in  concrete  form 
is  *Tbe  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat"  and  why 
die  mi^ity  Red  Army  of  Soviet  Russia  obeys  the 
commands  of  die  '^one-time  pacifist''  Trotsky.  Rus- 
sia has  been  clearing  the  aristocratic,  plutocratic, 
and  alien  parasitic  brigands  ont  of  htt  nonse,  and 
doing  it  in  many  instances  with  their  own  firearms. 

But  the  Army!  Hie  Red  Army!  Is  it  not  mili- 
tarism as  naked  and  unashamed  as  the  militarism 
of  the  brigands?  No,  reader,  it  is  not  I  have 
already  in  a  previous  chapter  pointed  out  the  essen* 
tial  difference.  Let  me  relate  an  episode  whidi 
will  accentuate  die  point 
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The  Trelyakov  Art  Gallery 

With  DoChing  iwrticular  to  do  one  Sandar 
morning,  a  mall  company  of  ns  left  the  holet 
walked  throng  Kitaigorod,*  croaeed  the  Modem, 
and  visited  the  Tretyakov  Art  Gallery,  wUdi 
stands  in  a  narrow  grass-grown  and  ancient  looking 
street  It  is  as  spick  and  span  in  appearance  as 
any  gallery  in  this  country,  and  the  glorious  collec- 
tioii  is  as  intact  and  weli'carad  fw  as  ever  it  was. 
Roi»n  after  room  is  61Ied  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  the  creations  of  Rnsua's  master  artists,  with 
many  of  the  works  of  the  great  foreigners  h^wgfifg 
conqiicaonsly  in  places  of  h<«or.  Oil  paintings 
and  water^colors,  ftdiingi  and  engravings,  chaiuc 
and  pencil  drawingsy  wood  carvings  and  marble 
and  bronze  statnary  are  there  in  almndance.  A 
great  many  of  the  pictures  serve  nsefol  propaganda 
purposes.  Here  is  an  enormous  canvas  depicting 
Peter  die  Great's  massacre  of  the  Streltsi  outside  of 
St.  Basirs.  Here  is  one  that  literally  curdles  the 
blood  in  one's  veins.  It  is  an  incident  in  the  life 
of  Ivan  die  Terrible.  The  Tsar  is  kneeling  np<ni  a 
gorgeous  Persian  rug  holding  in  his  arms  a  dying 
young  man ;  the  iron  pointed  staff  irfiidi  die  Tsar 
always  walked  with  is  lying  on  the  floor  beside 
him.  Hie  face  of  the  Tsar  is  haggard  and  color* 
less,  the  lower  jaw  with  its  fringe  of  beard  has 
dropped,  showing  the  pallid  lips  whidi  appear  to 
move;  the  eyes  are  bloodshot  and  protrude  from 
die  sockets,  and  a  glare  of  fear  and  rage  flashes 
fnnn  them  as  from  the  eyes  of  a  wild  bnst  Hie 
face  of  the  young  man  is  hideous!  frightful! !  horri- 
ble!! !  The  portrayal  of  pain  is  ghastly;  the  pallor 
is  accentuated,  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  across  the 
left  temple  there  is  a  rugged  cradc  through  which 
a  stream  of  ridi  red  blooa  trickles  down  ihe  cheek, 
further  intensifying  die  death  pallor  of  die  face. 
Hie  delicate  hands  hang  Ihnply  down  to  the  rug 
upon  which  a  pool  of  crimson  is  forming  from 
the  young  man's  ebbing  life  stream.  The  back- 
ground is  dark. 

One  shudders  but  is  held  fascinated  by  the  al- 
most living  figure  of  Ivan,  whose  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  his  beloved  child  tempers  the  savagery 
of  those  glaring  eyeballs.  One  sees  die  escape  of 
a  human  soul,  and  the  soul  of  a  human  chained  in 
die  body  of  a  jungle  beast  Hie  human  part  of  the 
monstrous  Tsar  peeps*  pathetically  from  the  blood* 
shot  eyes,  as,  one  might  imagine,  the  soul  of  Jdcyll 
sometimes  wistfully  peered  from  the  orbits  of  Mr. 
Hyde.  Hie  lips  trouble,  one  can  almost  see  them 
tremble,  as  diey  mutter  an  incoherent  prayer  for 
forgiveness,  as  the  terror-stridcen  father  clutdies 
his  dying  (^ild.  The  atmosphere  is  maddening  in 
its  intensity,  one  wants  to  shnt  one's  eyes  and 
scream,  but  cannot  Hiose  fearful  eyes!  Hiey 
pierce  the  brain  and  linger  there  for  days. 

That  iron-tipped  staff!  Look  at  wis  canvas! 
Ivan  stands  on  die  Red  Staircase  of  die  Palace.  A 
courier  has  arrived  and  stands  before  him  with  a 
dispatch.  Hie  courier  is  reading;  Ivan,  surrounded 
by  his  suite  and  guard,  is  listening  widi  apparent 

'"nie  so-called  "CUiMse  Qoarter"  in  Moscow. 


interest  Hie  courier's  face  is  perfectly  placid,  but 
die  eomea  of  die  moidh  are  drawn  and  die  lips 
are  thin.  Hiere  is  more  dum  interest  dqiicted  oa 
Ivan's  face;  there  is  a  maleroloit  gUnt  in  thoae 
sinister  ^ea.  One  wonders  why  the  artist  has  la- 
bored to  produce  so  ordinary  a  scene,  and  widi 
such  indefatigable  pains  to  ensure  fidelily  to  do- 
taiL  Every  tassel  and  button,  seal  and  ril^on,  and 
every  omameot  of  i^parel  is  perfectly  fjffnMfd. 
Why  the  malidoos  look  of  glee  in  Ivan's  eyea? 
Why  die  stiff  lipa  of  die  ooorier?  Look  doady, 
reader,  and  yoo  will  dwerve  aamediing  to  diill  your 
spiae.  That  irw-pointed  stsff.  Ivan  leans  his 
heavy  body  upon  it  The  paaU  of  U  has  "acd- 
dentally  pierced  the  boot  of  the  coarier  amd  is  pair 
noig  Au  foot  to  the  ground.  Ivan  pretends  that 
be  is  unaware  of  the  uct  The  conris  ia  reading 
as  dioogh  nothing  were  distiiibing  him — erect,  en- 
daring  the  excracitfing  pain,  too  proud  to  «ino& 
It  is  a  w<mderful  but  a  gmesome  pictures  Hwre 
are  many  paintings  of  prism  life,  and  of  the  raida, 
arrests,  and  farewells  of  the  revolodimaries  of  die 
past  The  little  dungeCHis,  the  Siberian  boimdariea, 
the  **etapes'*  and  the  dying  omvicts,  are  all  here^ 
and  all  nave  dieir  propagmada  uses. 

Hie  appalling  misery  of  proletarian  and  peasant 
life  is  contrasted  with  the  affluence,  gaiety,  and 
prodigality  of  the  upper  classes.  Then  are  hawk- 
ing parties  setting  forth  elaborately  arrayed  on 
sleek  horses;  banquet  scenes,  and  palace  interiora 
at  festive  seasons.  And  there  are  paintings  <^  the 
great  froaen  Siberian  '^trackt'*  widi  littm  upon 
which  the  exhausted  are  dying;  prismiers  hrealm^ 
their  meagre  ration  of  blade  bread,  impadent  to 
devour  it;  prisoners  drawing  themselves  up  to  the 
barred  windows  six  inches  square,  to  ci^:h  one 
glimpse  of  the  sweet  sunshine;  prisoners  recum- 
bent with  hope  abandoned,  despair  freezing  the 
heart,  and  tears  falling  upon  the  pavid  floor. 

There  are  effigies  of  all  the  Tsars,  and  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  of  Leo  Tolstoi  almie. 

There  are  huge  canvasses  executed  by  die  great- 
est of  all  modem  Russian  painters,  Vereshchagin. 
Hiey  cMivey  the  one  message — the  utter  rottenness 
of  war.  ^Atlefields  are  depicted  in  all  their  g^bast- 
liness  and  shame.  Battles  are  painted  with  ev^ 
horror  that  acc<mipanie8  them.  Hie  desolataiess 
and  misery  of  military  bivouacs  and  camping- 
grounds  are  faithfully  reproduced.  **Hie  Spoils 
of  War"  is  but  a  huge  pyramid  of  human  skulls 
upon  which  a  number  of  carrion  crows  are  perched, 
pidcing  whatever  morsels  of  decayed  flesh  remain. 
Had  I  been  an  artist  myself,  a  great  artist  there 
is  one  painting  I  would  have  liked  to  execute.  It 
would  represent  the  scene  I  witnessed  in  this  very 
hall  where  the  Vereshchagin  pictures  are  hung. 

Let  me  describe  the  subject,  reader,  then  marvel 
at  the  depth,  the  profundity,  and  the  honor  of  the 
Russian  Communist  spirit  We  stood  in  the  great 
gallery  devoted  to  the  artistic  creations  of  Vere^- 
chagin,  the  greatest  anti-militariat  genius  of  last 
century,  if  not  of  all  time.  It  is  divided  into  three 
diamliers  by  means  of  permanent  partitiona.  A 
bronze  bust  of  the  great  painter  occupies  a  pedestal 
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near  die  main  walL  Opposite  the  large  windows 
hang  his  tremendous  canvasses,  his  protesting 
works  of  art,  where  the  li^t  may  give  them  every 
■advantage.  In  front  of  them  in  each  of  the  three 
chambers  stands  a  group  of  soldiers,  men  of  the 
Red  Army  of  Soviet  Russia.  Ihey  are  vrithout 
-officers  and  number,  perhims,  about  fiftf  all  told. 
Thsy  stare  widi  Irrefy  and  intelligent  interest  at 
the  anti-war  paintings  in  all  their  horror,  while  an 
art  instructor  (there  were  two  men  and  one  woman 
instructors)  delivers  to  them  a  graphic  lecture  upon 
the  message  the  picture  is  intended  to  convey,  to- 
gether  with  details  ctmceming  its  achievement. 
Each  instmctor  is  an  mthnsiimt;  tot  enthnsiaan 
is  writ  on  the  brow  and  the  voice  vibrates  wtth  iL 
He  points  with  delicate  finger  to  the  wealth  of  de- 
tail or  lade  of  it,  he  e^lains  atmosphere,  move- 
ment, suggestion,  perspective,  and  every  fine  point 
of  consummate  artistry.  Then  he  takes  the  ensem- 
ble, and  bis  gestures,  facial  and  bodily,  diange, 
his  voice  alters,  his  ^es  flash,  die  pink  leaps  to 
his  check,  he  becomes  twice  as  animated  and  twice 
as  vehement,  and  his  audience  of  Red  soldiers  is 
moved  to  the  quick,  as  the  orator  points  out  to  it 
die  savagery  and  futility  of  war. 

That  is  the  difference  between  the  Russian  Com- 
munist **militaiism"  and  the  class-made,  war-glori- 
fying, hatred-organizing,  trodi-distorting,  murder- 
sanddfying  brigandage  of  Imperialist  militarism. 
The  latter  teaches  with  calculating  cunning  that 
war  is  a  noble  calling  and  "brings  out  the  best  in 
human  nature.**  In  Russia  they  teach  abhorrence 
of  war,  that  it  is  cruel,  bloody,  vicarious  and  futile, 
and  brings  out  the  wors$  in  human  nature.  Im- 


perialism deliberately  propagates  its  false  doc- 
trines, and  elevates  the  ignoble  trade  of  murder 
into  the  "noble  profession '  of  warfare,  because  its 
whole  existence  is  based  upon  mean  and  sordid 
theft,  graft,  spoliation,  and  slavery.  Its  propa- 
gandists dare  not  tell  the  truth,  they  must  lie  and 
equivocate  or  their  rule  could  not  last  a  week. 
Communism  does  not  lie  to  its  people,  to  ite 
soldiers.  Communism  teaches  its  soldiers  how  to 
use  the  weapons  of  Imperialist  militarism,  teaches 
them  militarist  tactics  and  discipline,  in  order  that 
they  may  the  more  successfully  resist  their  would- 
be  enslavers  and  preserve  their  freedom  intact 
And  because  the  soldier  of  Communism  knom  the 
trudi  about  the  causes  of  war,  he  fi^te  the  better. 
His  determination  is  that  no  servile  army  of  Im- 
perialist "hired  assassins**  shall  ever  succeed  in 
imposing  their  system  of  banditry  upon  him  and 
his  fellows,  if  fighting  will  prevent  it,  and  his 
strength,  to  use  Tennyson's  expression,  "is  as  the 
strength  of  ten,  because  his  heart  is  pure.**  The 
world  has  witnessed  die  coming  of  a  military 
phenomenon  in  less  than  three  short  years.  That 
amazing  army,  the  creation  of  the  "one-time**  paci- 
fist, has  beaten  invader  after  invader  to  pulp.  Every 
army  sent  against  it  has  gone  forth  a  "conquering 
host,**  and  returned  a  .  sterving,  ragged  rabble. 
Churchill  of  the  far  north,  Kolchak  of  the  far  east, 
Denikin  of  die  soudi,  Yudenidb  of  the  northeast, 
Wrangel  of  the  Crimea,  Balakovich  and  the  Poles 
— one  and  all  have  danced  their  dance  macabre 
to  the'  music  of  the  "International.**  Is  not  that  a 
sufficient  justification  for  having  trained  men  in 
an  art  which  they  are  studiously  teught  to  abhor? 


The  Factory  in  Soviet  Russia 

By  Dr.  Alfons  Gou)SCHHIDT 
{A  Chapter  from  the  author's  book,  **Wirtschaftsorganisation  Sowjetrusslands'*.) 


TJOW  did  the  nationalization  of  industries  take 
place?  We  have  seen  (early  in  this  bode) 
the  rise  of  the  factory  committee,  we  have  witnessed 
die  struggle  of  the  factory  committee  widiin  ite  own 
membership,  as  well  as  in  its  quali^  as  a  whole, 
for  die  c<mtrol  of  producti<HU  We  hvra  seen  the 
swift,  over-hasty,  but  absolutely  necessary  seizure 
of  the  controlling  power  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
November  Revolution.  This  was  a  nationalization 
that  had  arisen  organically,  but  had  nevertheless 
been  achieved  inorganically,  in  a  disjointed  fash- 
ion. Nor  was  die  composition  of  die  a&ninistra- 
tion  of  unified  dharacter.  There  was  mostly  a 
triple  division  with  interloddng  personal  relations: 
business  management,  factory  committee,  control- 
ling commission. 

Let  me  here  outline  in  essentials  what  I  have 
learned  from  a  report  of  the  nationalization  of  die 
Prokhorov  Factory.  This  report  was  rendered  by 
die  members  of  die  factory  c<»nmittee  about  tlw 
end  of  May,  1920,  The  Prokhorov  establishment 
is  one  of  the  biggest  textile  factories  of  Russia,  a 
factory  of  the  first  order  (see  classification  below). 


and  now  under  the  direct  administration  of  the 
Glavk-TekstU. 

From  the  March  Revolution  to  the  November 
Revolution,  there  was  an  opposition  among  the 
workers  of  this  factory,  an  oppositi(m  between  the 
rculical  demand  for  tlw  control  of  production,  and 
that  of  the  Mensheviks.  It  was  not  an  open  strug- 
gle, but  it  nevertheless  involved  a  laming  of  the 
will  to  seize  production. 

These  interests  were  solidified,  unified,  by  the 
stru^Ie  of  the  woricer  against  the  counter-revolu- 
tionary troops.  This  was  a  sharp  struggle,  weap- 
ons against  weapons,  the  factory  had  become  a  fort- 
ress and  in  the  long  run  had  to  be  defended  by  ite 
armed  workers. 

The  first  step  in  nationalization  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  control  c<»nmission.  This  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  factory  committee.  The 
factory  committee  was  appointed  by  the  oitire 
woridng  force. 

The  Glavk-TekstU,  die  textile  center  of  the  Re- 
public, was  dien  not  yet  in  existence.  The  former 
administration  was  still  in  power.   The  commis- 
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sion  therefore  was  faced  widi  the  task  of  cratrol- 
ling  the  old  administratioii,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  regnlations  for  control  which  had  already 
been  issued  by  the  Communist  Party. 

Until  the  foundation  of  the  TserUro-TekstU  (later 
Glovk-TekstU)  the  factory  still  bad  funds  of  its 
own.  The  control  commissioi  had  to  supervise 
the  applicati<»i  of  these  funds.  Fiutiienunre,  it  had 
to  take  care  of  the  furnishing  of  raw  materials, 
whidi  had  to  be  obtained  chiefiy  by  means  of  requi- 
sitions. The  control  commission  took  control  of 
die  funds.  Every  draft  had  to  be  signed  by  the 
business  management  and  by  the  control  com- 
mission. 

This  activity  began  the  day  after  die  conquest 
of  the  factory  by  its  workers. 

The  ctmtroi  commission  and  die  factory  commit- 
tee could  at  any  moment  be  recalled  by  dmr 
worker  constituents. 

While  the  control  commission  as  a  matter  of 
fact  was  already  determining  the  business  transac- 
tions of  the  factory,  the  factory  committee  was  ad- 
ministering die  interests  of  all  die  workers.  Hie 
Communists  in  the  factory  committee  wrae,  dur- 
ing diis  period,  engaged  in  the  task  of  educating 
the  Mensheviks  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
plete control  of  production.  The  discussion  of 
political  questions  was  simultaneously  a  discussion 
of  die  practical  affairs  of  the  factory. 

Tlie  foundation  of  the  Tsentra-Teksiil  was  equiv- 
alent to  substituting  a  central  control  for  this  c<m- 
trol  commission.  Tlie  factory  woricers  approved 
diis  substitution,  as  the  central  control  was  a  na- 
tional control,  under  the  rule  of  the  proletariat. 

The  foundation  of  the  Tsentra-TekstUp  a  cen- 
tralization in  administration,  was  equivalent  also 
to  die  uliminarion  of  the  fanSbary  owner,  and  die 
elimination  of  the  factory  owner  in  turn  made  die 
control  commission  superfluous,  as  die  chief  func- 
tion of  this  commission  bad  been  the  simervision 
of  the  bunnesa  managonent  as  conducted  by  the 
owner. 

Up  to  diis  point  the  woricers  were  responsible 
for  die  appointments  of  administratmrs.  llroUj^ 
their  own  organs,  they  had  dius  been  die  adminis- 
trators. When  centralization  took  place,  this  task 
also  was  eliminated.  Hie  appointment  of  admin- 
istrative oflfioes  was  now  no  longer  undertaken  di- 
rectly from  among  the  workers,  but  was  transfored 
to  die  centra]  mgem,  namely,  to  the  central  busi- 
ness organ,  L  e.,  the  Taeairo-Tdatil^  and  to  die 
ounprdien^ve  rmiresentative  of  the  direct  interests 
of  the  workers,  me  textile  union. 

We  have  therefore  been  tracing  the  following 
steps:  the  elimination  of  the  control  cfflnmission, 
die  elimination  of  the  owner,  die  founding  of  die 
central  administration  wfth  controlling  fnnctimis, 
die  founding  of  die  union. 

Hw  Ittflsenoe  on  die  appointment  of  admrnis- 
trators  was  now  exerted  tfarondi  die  unions.  The 
central  administration  and  the  union,  togetlw, 
sought  to  detomine  die  personnel  of  die  factory 
adininistration. 

Hw  sole  remaining  diretA  workers'  organization 
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was  ifae  factory  committee.  Hie  factory  committee 
is  the  nucleus  of  the  trade  union,  and  therefore 
also  has  an  influence  on  the  appointment  of  the 
factory  administration.  We  shall  discuss  diis  prob- 
lem later. 

But  the  actual  task  of  the  factory  committee, 
aside  fran  die  functions  arising  from  die  trade 
unitm  according  to  the  committee,  was  now  the 
education  of  die  woriEers  to  a  socialist  economy, 
essentially  a  task  of  making  them  better  qualified 
for  their  woric  It  was  no  longer  a  direct  task  of 
guiding  them  toward  the  new  system. 

Hie  woikers  had  thus  been  woven  into  a  total 
apparatus,  into  the  organization  as  a  whole  by 
means  of  die  trade  union.  They  were  no  longo*  a 
direct  instrument  of  the  administraticHi,  but  an  in- 
direct instinment  This  division  of  functions  be- 
came more  and  more  sharply  defined  as  the  process 
of  centralization  progressed. 

Hiat  is  all  I  have  to  present  frtmi  the  report 
of  the  factory  committee  of  the  Prdchorov  estab- 
lishment 

Nationaliaition  and  CetUralixation 

Hie  First  All-Russian  Congress  of  Economic 
Soviets  had  to  take  up  the  taak  of  dravring  the  ad- 
ministrative consequences  of  the  already  accom- 
plished nationalizations,  and  simultaneonuy  of  uni- 
fying the  factory  administration. 

The  Congress  naturally  directed  its  attention 
chiefly  to  the  industries  that  had  been  nationalized. 
They  were  placed  under  die  influence  of  die  cmtral 
adntinistration.  The  trade  union  functions  were 
not  yet  so  sharply  defined,  owing  to  the  as  yet  com- 
paratively loose  organization  of  the  trade  unions. 

But  die  necessity  for  appointing  specialists  was 
already  apparent.  The  fint  step  of  nationalization 
waa  radwr  one  of  political  nationalization.  It  was 
now  time  for  the  economic  and  technical  nationali- 
zati<Hi  to  b^^.  Hie  First  Congress  therefore  de- 
termined that  one-third  of  the  numbers  of  the  oper- 
ative adininistration  of  nationalized  industries 
dhould  consist  of  technical  men,  and  bwiness  and 
commercial  employees.  Hiis  definitely  emphasizes 
die  ri^  of  the  central  bodies  to  intervene  and 
sebcL 

Furdiermore,  administrative  principles  wen 
drawn  up  for  die  trustification  of  a  number  of  na- 
ticHialized  industries. 

The  tenn  of  administratiMi  was  definitely  set; 
die  possibility  of  recall  at  any  time  had  disap- 
peared. 

Certain  technical  and  business  tasks  were  as- 
signed to  the  managonent  of  the  industry,  wdiich 
were  dien  still,  essentially,  tasks  to  render  possible 
a  socialist  economy  of  orientation  and  transition,  in 
other  words,  tasks  of  inventory  and  balance. 

In  addition,  a  personal  tmion  of  management 
of  industry  and  central  ornnization  (Provincial 
Economic  Soviet,  Regional  Economic  Soviet,  The 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy)  was  pro- 
vided for.  Hie  tendency  is  centralistic.  To  be 
sure,  the  lower  centrals,  especiany  die  Regional 
Economic  Soviets,  had  conuderable  power  over 
die  nationalized  industries  aa^pud  to  diem.  At 
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any  rate,  the  determinatioii  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  Natitmal  Economy  to  hold  the  reins  tifj^ly 
was  already  distinctly  v^ible. 

The  Second  Congress  emi^iasized  even  more  def- 
initely ^aa  the  first  the  necessity  of  centralisatioii, 
L  e.,  (rf  elaninatiag  antonomoaa  administration. 
Hie  resolmioss  say:  **T1ie  organs  of  wcfffcers*  coD' 
trol  attempted  to  take  control  of  the  industnr.  They 
assume  not  <»ily  die  functions  of  control  but  also 
the  organs  of  the  industry,  not  only  the  super- 
vision but  also  the  administraticm.  Now,  under  the 
political  and  eomomic  dictatorship  of  die  fwole- 
tariiU,  under  the  nationalizatiwi  of  industry,  new 
omdhirais  are  arising  for  the  active  participation 
of  the  working  class  in  the  organization  of  econtmiy. 
There  have  been  formed  regulating  and  organising 
organs  of  economy,  in  which  representatives  of 
trade  unions  partidpate.  Under  diese  conditions, 
die  task  of  wozkers*  control  must  be  a  supervision 
<d  die  running  of  die  establidunent  and  an  auditing 
of  die  ownmcTcial  activity  of  dw  factory  manage- 
meatt  as  well  as  of  die  administration  of  entire 
industries.  Hie  industrial  unions  are  diiefly  in* 
lerested  in  die  carrying  out  of  diese  tadcs.** 

This  was  a  clear  formulation  of  the  manner  in 
idiidi  the  fonctions  of  die  woricers,  or,  of  the 
woikers*  wgans,  had  been  limited.  The  trade 
nnifms  (indutrial  anims)  took  dwir  place.  The 
control  commissions  were  now  elected  by  die  in- 
dustrial unions,  in  the  measure  that  they  nave  been 
organi^d  and  centralized.  Hie  All-Russian  Coun- 
cil of  Trade  Unim  Organizations  was  entrusted 
vrxth  die  task  of  managing  die  control  commissions. 

The  following  was  attained  by  this  act:  the 
business  managwnent  was  centraUsBd,  or  made  de- 
poident,  respectively,  on  the  centralization,  and  was 
controlled  by  the  unions,  whose  roots  were  in  the 
industries.  The  industry  was  thus  given  a  place 
In  the  national  organization  as  a  whole,  but  had 
not  lost  its  relative  function,  which  remained,  how- 
ever, not  a  direct  but  an  indirect  (me. 

In  die  report  of  die  factory  ctmunittee  of  die 
Prokhorov  establislunent  mention  is  made  of  a 
substitution  of  administrative  centralization  for  die 
factory  ccmtrol  c<mimis8ion.  Tlbe  trade  unions  now 
assumed  the  functions  of  control  of  this  centraliza- 
tion, in  odMC  words,  the  influence  over  diese  otm- 
trol  conunisaiona.  But  diis  control  was  not  an 
administration  in  die  strict  sense  of  die  word.  It 
was  jnst  an  administrative  control,  not  a  direct 
admmistration* 

Meanwhile  nationalizatin^i  had  advanced  con- 
siderably. It  now  transpired  how  far  the  d^ct 
faflncnce  of  dw  Supreme  Cmmcil  of  N^oial  Econ- 
any  and  the  influence  of  the  Provincial  Eccmonic 
Soviets  owr  the  industries  might  go  (aocOTdinsdy  a 
olasaification  of  industries  was  nude  by  die  Hdrd 
All-Rnssian  Congress  of  Soviets) . 

Hie  enterprises  were  divided  into  diree  groups 
according  to  the  technique  of  administration,  into 
trustified  enterprises  (ccmbines),  and  other  impor- 
tant enterprises  standing  directly  under  the  ad- 
ministrati<tti  of  sections  m  die  Supreme  Comicil  of 
National  Eoonomy,  furdm  into  eutopiises  atand- 
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ing  under  the  administration  of  the  Provincial 
Economic  Soviets,  «^ch  had  again  power  of  cen- 
tral administrative  control  over  the  two  eateries 
of  factories:  those  of  the  second  order  and  diose 
of  the  diird  order  (petty  industry). 

We  therefore  have  to  consider  factwies  of  the 
first  order  directly  under  dw  sections  of  the  Su- 
prone  Council  of  National  Economy  and  factories 
of  the  diird  order  under  the  Provincial  Economic 
Soviets.  Hie  factories  of  the  second  order  are 
attached  to  sections  of  the  Provincial  Economic 
Soviets  wliich  have  a  relation  of  dmendence  on  die 
sections  of  the  Suprone  Council  oT  National  Econ- 
cny.  Hub  relation  of  dependence  is  of  oentralistic 
nature.  By  means  of  extension  of  dieir  trustifica- 
tion, the  factories  of  the  seccmd  order  are,  as  far  as 
possible,  transformed  into  factories  of  the  first  or- 
der, thus  taking  them  out  of  the  direct  administra- 
tive jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial  Economic  Soviets 
and  placing  them  under  the  direct  Administration 
of  tlie  Supreme  Coandl  National  Ectnumy. 
Factory  Administration 

Hie  factory  administration  of  enterprises  of  die 
first  order  and  second  order,  remained  for  die  time 
(and  still  remain)  a  collegium  adnmiistration.  Hie 
administration  of  die  factories  of  die  first  order 
consists  of  represcMlattves  of  die  factory  workers, 
of  dw  trade  anions,  and  of  the  Glavk,  (dw  section, 
or  center) ,  eadi  having  one-third.  To  be  sure,  the 
Third  Congress  of  Economic  Soviets  already  per- 
mitted dw  possibility  of  individual  administratimi 
in  the  indiutries  of  dw  first  order,  which  is  the 
desideratum  set  up  by  Trotdcy. 

If  (me-diird  ci  dw  administrative  collmmi  con- 
sists of  representatfres  <rf  dw  factory  wtmers,  ih^ 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  die  control  jurisdiction 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 

The  administrative  collegium  of  the  factories  of 
the  sec<Hid  order  have  dw  same,  or  at  least  a  simi- 
lar, membership. 

Hw  administrative  guidance  of  dw  factories  of 
dw  third  order  (petty  industry)  is  detennined  by 
the  nature  of  these  industries.  Of  course  a  col- 
legium administratiim  is  not  necessary  in  diis  case, 
as  it  nuy  be  in  dw  factories  of  the  first  and  second 
order. 

The  process  of  appointment  is  being  simplified 
more  and  more.  We  dull  speak  of  diis  again  in  the 
diapter  on  trade  unions.  At  any  rate,  the  trade 
ani<»i8  together  widi  the  central  organs  have  die 
rif^  to  confirm  appointments  r^raless  tff  what 
are  the  bodies  from  which  the  administrative 
members  are  chosen,  or  what  are  dw  bodies  pro- 
posing or  electing  diem.  In  the  matter  of  appoint- 
ments, the  voice  of  dw  trade  union  is  to  have  diief 
wei^t,  but  in  jnactice  the  process  of  ^^intmoit 
is  often  of  another  nature,  particularly  when  dw 
quality  of  the  appointee  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

As  soon  as  the  trustification  of  a  series  of  enter- 
prises has  been  acctmipli^ed,  the  administration 
of  dw  combine  CHrust  administration**)  interpoaee 
betwem  the  industrial  administration  and  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Central  (or  Provincial)  Economio 
Soviet 
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The  French  Colony  in  the  Baltic  Sea 

By  A.  D. 

\  CCORDING  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles  three  place  has  been  the  Frendi  Governor-General  Odry, 
*^    distrit^  located  on  the  extreme  northeast  of    and  Frendi  prefects  are  the  masters  in  the  towns 

Ptnasia  have  been  separated  from  Germany  and  and  villages.   Up  to  the  present  there  is  not  the 

temporarily  handed  over  to  a  French  administra-  slij^itest  guarantee  that  the  district  of  Memel  will 

tion.    litis  is  the  sO'Called  ''Memel-Land"  num-  be  attached  to  T.ithnania.   But  it  is  an  almost  genr 

bering  about  150,000  inhabitants.    The  central  erally  hiown  fact  that  the  district  of  Memel  has 

£ouit  of  this  territory  is  the  port  of  Memel  (in  been  already  transformed  into  a  French  colony, 

ithuanian  Klaypeda)  the  only  seaport  on  the  tw-  The  Lithuanian  Telegraph  Agency  (Elta)  has 

ritory  of  ethnographical  Lithuania.  several  times  reported  that  the  Memel  district  is 

Hie  Allies  most  likely  would  not  have  made  being  supplied  all  the  time  with  more  and  more 

up  Uwir  minds  to  detadi  *^emel-Land**  from  Ger-  French  troops.    We  are  unable  to  indicate  their 

many  if  it  were  not  for  the  persistent  demands  of  exact  number,  but  in  the  opini<m  of  some  reliable 

Uie  Lithuanian  nationalists  who  kept  insisting  that  persons  about  5,000  mea  have  been  sent  there. 

soH»Iled  "Prussian  Lithuania"  should  be  united  (The  whole  population  of  the  district  of  Memel 

with  "Greater  Lithuania,"  and  that  the  Lithuanian  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  150,000.)    Moreover  the 

hinterland  should  obtain  access  to  the  sea.  When,  Associated  Press  reports  from  Warsaw:  "The 

at  Ae  beginning  of  tlu  World  War,  in  the  fall  League  of  Nations'  Litemational  Army  to  super- 

of  1914,  the  Russian  troops  OGcnpkid  a  part  of  vue      plebiscite  at  Vilna  will  probably  establish 

East-Pnuaia,  diere  was  jnbuatimi  among  mo  IJth-  its  base  at  Memel,  which  is  under  die  Leaffiw*s 

uanian  natimialistB  of  Vilna  and  Kovno.    Under  controL**  The  Vilna  plebiscite  question  may  have 

the  scepter  of  the  Russian  Tsar  they  had  dreamt  important  intematiauu  consequences,  and  this  can 

of  an  autonomous  Lithuania  whidi  would  include  of  course  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Soviet 

Memel,  Tilsit,  and  Gumbinnen,  the  three  main  Russia.    If  Memel  becomes  the  gathering  point 

cities  of  Prussian  Lithuania.    As  is  well4mown,  of  this  international  expedition,  then  this  fact  is 

their  dreams  collapsed  with  die  defeat  of  die  only  another  proof  that  the  Frenchmen  alrrady 

Tsar's  army  at  the  Mazurian  Lakes.  have  their  own  colony  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 

After  the  victory  of  die  Entente  in  1918,  the  When  in  the  fall  of  last  year,  Russian  counter- 
emissaries  of  dte  Lithuanian  nationalista  again  revolutionisto  were  trying  to  recruit  an  aimy  in 
went  to  work  to  prove  to  die  French  and  Ei^i^  Latvia,  when  Count  Pahlen  and  other  Tsarist  offi* 
diplomats  that  Prussian  Lithuania  ought  to  be  c^rs  established  in  Riga  and  oiher  Latvian  towns 
united  with  Greater  Lithuania.  As  a  matter  of  oflBces  for  the  enlistment  of  volunteers,  these  volun- 
curiosity  we  may  remark  that  many  of  them  even  teers  were  first  sent  to  the  Memel  district,  accord- 
adced  for  Konigsberg,  on  the  ground  tiiat  in  ite  'o  an  agreement  with  the  French  authorities, 
vicinity  diere  live  a  few  hun£ed  peasants  who  ^^om  there  directed  to  the  armies  of  Wrangel 
speak  l^ithaanian.  ....  and  Balakhovich.  Thus  die  district  of  Memel  was 
According  to  quite  reliable  stetistical  data,  about  tranafonned  into  a  meeting  place  of  all  die  bought 
150,000  LiUuanians  who  still  speak  the  Lith«iiT>ian  and  deluded  nmenaries  who  were  destined  to  fight 
language  live  in  Eastern  Prussia.    In  die  past  cen-  on  the  anti-Soviet  fronts. 

tury  Germanization  has  caused  the  almost  total  ^x»rding  to  the  information  of  the  Lithuanian 

disappearance  of  the  Lithuanian  populatimi,  die  Telegraph  Agency  there  was  always  a  number  of 

Germanization  of  the  city  population  going  on  widi  French  warships  in  the  port  of  Memel.  The  French 

great  speed.    The  Lithuanian  peasants,  die  ma-  ^  guarding  tiie  shores  of  Lithuania  in  exactly  the 

jority  of  whom  are  rich,  have  become  one  of  the  same  way  as  the  EngUsh  are  guarding  iAe  shores 

mainstays  of  the  old  system  in  £Uistem  I^ussia.  of  E^honia. 

Some  of  the  Lithuanian  papers  appearing  in  Memel  A  short  time  ago,  according  to  reports  of  papers 

and  Tilsit  were  the  mouthpieces  of  Prussian  reac-  from  Kovno,  there  arrived  in  Kovno  agents  of  the 

tionary  ideas.  Polish  "mutineer"  ZeligowskL   These  are  a  certain 

For  the  Lithuanians  in  Russia,  Prussian  Lidt-  Lithuanian  adventurer,  Augsztolaytis,  and  his  friend 

nania  had  only  this  significance:  diat  Tilsit  was  Vanagaytis.  lliese  gendemen  are  partizans  of  the 

die  center  where  illegal  literature  was  bebu  union  between  lithnania  and  Poland,  on  a  federa- 

printed,  to  be  amn^led  in  hundreds  of  thousands  tive  basis.  The  French  hnperialiste  are  in  perfect 

of  copies  over  the  Russian  border,  to  die  great  agreement  with  this  plan,  as  a  united  Poland  and 

discontent  of  the  Tsar'a  officials.  Lithuania  would  be  a  strong  barrier  against  the 

The  Lithuanian  nationalists  who  called  the  atten-  "Red  peril,"  and  this  would  secure  to  Poland  a 

tion  of  the  Allied  diplomats  to  the  district  of  Memel  natural  access  to  the  sea.  There  is  not  die  slightest 

have,  up  to  the  present,  no  reason  to  rejoice  over  doubt  that  in  such  a  case  the  French  imperialists 

the  fniito  of  their  policy.   In  the  treaty  of  Ver-  would  willingly  cede  the  Memel  district  to  Lithu- 

sculles  there  is  no  direct  indication  to  whom  the  ania,  which  would  be  part  of  Poland,  the  ally  of 

district  of  Memel  will  belong  in  the  future^  and  French  imperialism.   For  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 

since  die  beginning  of  1919  the  master  in  that  diat  die  deeper  political  meaning  of  Zeligowski's 
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advcntoire  consists  in  the  plan  to  unite  Lithuania 
with  Poland,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  get  rid  of 
Ae  opposing  goveniment  in  Kovno,  and  to  transfer 
all  power  to  the  big  and  middle  landholders  in  both 

countries. 

Hie  Lithuanian  nationalist  press  is  full  of  attacks 
against  the  French.  They  are  full  of  resentment 
and  indignation.  Ihey  have  always  been  eagerly 
asserting  that  France  is  **the  defender  of  small 
nations,  and  now. . . .  Vhen  in  die  beginning  of 
1919  du  representative  of  France  arrived  in  Memel, 
the  Lithuanian  bourgeoisie  of  that  city  greeted  him 
with  open  arms.  But  the  honeymoon  of  their  po- 
litical friendship  did  not  last  long.  The  French 
were  not  slow  to  find  out  that  a  Lithuania  that  is 
under  die  protecdon  of  British  capitalism,  is  not 
a  convenient  executor  of  their  plans.  And  titers 
upon  ^ey  decided  that  it  would  Iw  modi  better  for 
them  to  remain  themselves  masters  in  the  district 
of  Memel  than  to  give  it  back  to  Lithuania. 

However,  this  is  a  splendid  illustration  to  show 
how  die  French  are  anxious  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  small  nationalities.  Hie  Lithuanian  bourgeoisie 
ciiimng  before  the  FrandnucD,  was  rewarded  ao* 
conuiwto  its  deserts. ... 

Hie  French  authorities  in  die  Memel  district  are 
living  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  local  German 
big  land-holders  and  capitalists.  In  the  directorium 
that  manages  the  country,  there  are  seven  Germans 
and  only  two  lithuanians.  The  Lithuanian  paper 
Prum  Liauviu  Balsas  is  indignant  about  i^  but 
it  fo^ets  diat  no  large  imperialist  power  has  ever 
taken  care  of  small  nationalities  disinterestedly, 
due  to  a  social  system  where  profit  is  the  basis  of 
everything. 

strengthening  of  imperialist  France  on  the 
Baltic,  die  acquisition  of  the  Memel  base  by  this 
power,  in  omnection  with  her  ever  hostile  attitude 
toward  Soviet  Russia,  resulted  in  Moscow  papers 
b^g  quhe  disturbed  in  regard  to  events  in  the 
district  of  Vilna  where  Zeligowski  is  ruling,  and 
in  die  district  of  Memel  where  die  Frendi  Go^ramor 
General  Odry  is  ruling.* 

Hie  Lithuanian  people  ong^  to  learn  from  this 
Memel  experience.  They  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
die  ctmsequences  of  the  French-Polish  attack.  Htey 
ought  to  see  that  dieir  only  friend  is..Soviet  Russia. 


GEORGIA  A  SOVIET  REPUBUC 
Hie  following  cable  was  received  on  March  12 
at  the  office  of  Soviet  Ri»su: 

Information  has  reached  Moscow  that  Kutais, 
the  last  foothold  of  the  reactionaries  in  Georgia, 
has  been  overthrown  and  the  Government  captured 
by  die  Georgian  revolutionists,  thus  making  the 
whole  of  Georgia  a  Soviet  Republic: 

— ^Russian  I^egrafh  Agency. 

*A  cable  from  Kovno  (the  Beat  of  the  independent  Lithu- 
anian  GoTemment)  reports  that  the  Polish  authorities  are 
forcibly  impressing  into  military  aerrice  all  men  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  30,  inhabiting  the  aortheaatem  part  of 
Lithuania.  The  F<^h  GoTcmmrat  is  confiscating  the  prop- 
erty of  those  vfaoae  sons  have  escaped  military  service. — 
iVknOndd  Sdunteiud  Ibty.  Febnury  15.) 
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New  Exaggerations  Corrected 

The  following  two  cables  were  received  on  March 
8  at  the  office  of  Sovisr  Russia: 

I. 

Moscow,  March  5. — In  view  of  the  persistent 
nnuors  abroad,  alleging  uprisings,  mutinies,  etc., 
the  following  are  the  facts:  Moscow  and  Petrograd 
are  now  absolutely  quiet  A  wedc  ago,  on  the  in- 
sistence of  the  wodcers,  the  food  ratioiu  were  equal- 
ized, diereupon  woikers  ci  the  Government  Ftint- 
ing  factory  who  had  been  getting  extra  rations  pro- 
tested, sending  delegates  to  different  factories,  im- 
successfully  endeavoring  to  foster  strikes.  The 
workers  in  other  factories,  insisting  diat  the  Gov- 
ernment measures  were  right  and  justifiable,  re- 
fused to  join  die  demmstration  which  ended  imme- 
diately. Hie  soldiers  maintained  thtf  the  strike 
was  wnthout  justification  and  wanted  to  demonstrate 
their  disapproval  of  it  This  is  the  only  founda- 
tion for  stories  of  soldiers*  mutiny.  A  similar  in- 
cident occurred  at  Petrograd,  where  the  workers 
in  a  factory  who  had  been  getting  extn.  rations 
objected  to  die  equalization,  but  dut  was  also 
quieted  prconptly. 

Kronstadt  is  a  separate  incident  and  the  facts 
are  as  follows,  according  to  dispatdies  just  re- 
ceived from  the  Petrograd  Soviet:  Tho  fortress  of 
Krasnaya  Gorka,  whida  dominates  Kronstadt  from 
the  land,  is  maintained  in  our  hands,  lite  garrison 
of  Krasnaya  Gorka  is  absolutely  hostile  to  die 
mutineers  and  is  eager  to  fight  them.  In  Kron- 
stadt in  the  forts  of  Peredovoi  and  Ustye  the  same 
aftuation  prevails.  Until  now  the  mutineers  have 
not  been  dispersed  only  because  the  military  au- 
thorities wish  to  spare  the  battleship  Petropavlovsk, 
but  if  it  should  prove  necessary  Krasnaya  Goifca 
will  force  the  mutineers  to  surrender.  Dissensions 
are  breaking  put  among  die  mutineers,  one  faction 
supporting  General  Koslovdcy,  the  other  being 
against  their  officers  and  actually  attac^g  them. 

In  Petrograd  there  IS  complete  qui^  £ven  in 
the  two  factories  where  food  and  fuel  difficulties 
caused  demonstrations  by  some,  the  men  now  un- 
derstand that  they  were  made  tools  by  a  capitalist 
conspiracy.  Ei^t  thousand  Petrograd  sailors  have 
held  a  meeting  and  unanimously  passed  resolutums 
supporting  the  Government 

Ait  a  meeting  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  March  4di, 
Zinoviev  gave  the  following  history  of  the  Kron- 
stadt events:  On  February  13th  the  Paris  "Matin" 
spoke  of  revolts  in  die  Baltic  fleet  TTie  "Echo  de 
Paris,'*  February  14th,  had  similar  stories.  As  at 
that  time  no  unrest  whatsoever  exisfted  in  Kron- 
stadt, but  later  occurred,  it  is  proof  that  the  whole 
affair  was  a  deliberate  plot  by  French  agents,  which 
fact  ia  confirmed  by  the  activity  in  Finland  at  that 
time  of  Czarist  Russian  officers  and  agents  who 
managed  to  penetrate  into  Kronstadt  using  the  food 
difficulties  as  basis.  A  few  days  later  when  Kal- 
inin, president  of  the  All-Ruasian  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee,  spoke  at  a  large  meeting  at  Kron- 
stadt, the  patrol  of  the  battieship  "Petropavlovsk** 
wanted  to  prevent  his  leaving,  but  sailors  of  that 
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battleship  interfered  and  apolcwiaed.  On  Febru- 
ary 28th,  at  a  me^g  on  boacd  mie  "PetropaTloTak** 
a  reactionary  resolt^on  was  adopted,  but  rescinded 
on  demand  of  the  ship's  crew.  On  March  1st,  a 
new  resolntim  was  adopted  demanding  Uie  re- 
election of  the  Kronstadt  Soviet,  which  was  agreed 
to.  The  election  hereupon  b^an,  but  conspirators 
obatnicted  it,  demanding  Aat  it  be  held  on  board 
die  "Petropavlovdc**  On  March  2nd  an  actual 
mutiny  commoiced,  die  Menahevika  and  Social 
Revolutionaries  taking  an  active  part,  calling  them- 
selves non-partisans.  The  nominal  leaders  were 
Fetrichenko,  fonner  purser  of  the  Petropavlovsk 
and  Turin,  but  the  real  leader  is  Captain  Buiksar, 
one  of  die  fonner  Ciariat  oflkiera.  General  Koelov- 
dcy  is  a  person  of  lesser  inqKvtance.  Following 
upon  the  meeting  came  die  inevitable  disillusion- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  afore- 
mentioned oiEcers  to  maintain  the  morale  of  the 
mutineers  by  holding  out  hope  of  die  possibility  of 
escape  to  Finland.  A  Social  Revolutionary  paper, 
vubuflhed  in  Reral  and  drcnladng  in  Kronstadt, 
held  out  the  hope  M  Esdicmian  help.  la  a  military 
sense  Kronstadt  was  never  for  a  moment  in  danger 
of  coming  under  control  of  the  mutineers  to  die 
extent  of  menacing  Petrograd,  as  it  was  constantly 
covered  by  the  guns  of  Krasnaya  Gorica.  ^'While 
mutiny  now  is  no  Icmm,**  said  Zinoviev  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  **the  time  has  cmne 
to  c<anpletely  liquidate  this  farce.*'  Zinoviev  was 
followed  by  odier  makers,  including  Kalinin  and 
a  KrMista^  aailtnr,  Feodorov,  formerly  under  Burk- 
sar.  Hie  meeting  then  adopted  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  woriurs,  sailors  and  soldiers  in  Kron- 
stadt to  divulge  the  real  sources  of  the  conspiracy 
and  stating  that  no  attempts  against  Soviet  power 
would  be  tolerated  and  calling  the  men  back  to 
duty,  pnunising  that  d&oee  who  had  been  niisled 
would  oe  distinguished  from  the  real  plotters  and 
would  be  treated  c<niciliatorily.  After  the  meeting 
the  situation  eased  as  indicated  above. 

In  a  reomt  speech  Lenin  e^lained  the  food  sit- 
uation, saying  that  large  stores  of  food  aocmnn- 
lated  had  beoi  too  confidently  distrilHtted  instead 
of  being  stored  for  a  possible  emergency  and  that 
vdien  heavy  anowitinnu  and  temptmuy  shortage 
of  fuel  brought  dovm  the  train  arrivals  from  120 
every  five  days  to  20  die  consequent  lessening  of 
rations  produced  a  pn^est  Hie  usual  number  of 
trains  are  now  bringing  food  and  the  shortage  is 
over.  It  is  obvious  diat  fraeigu  plottns  are  en^ 
deavoring  to  use  die  rumors  of  unrest  to  counteract 
possible  trade  relations  widi  England  and  odier 
countries.  No  uneasiness  is  felt  here,  as  die  dem- 
cmstration  proved  that  the  great  masses  of  die 
workers  adhere  firmly  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  soldiers  immeaiately  rallied  to  its 
support. 

Washington  B.  Vanderlip  arrived  in  Moscow  two 
days  ago  and  is  now  n^otiating  the  omsnmmatioB 
of  his  deals  and  projects.  L.  Martens  and  party 
arrived  February  18tL 

(Signed)  Russiah  Tiugraph  Agbcct. 
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Moscow,  March  6.— Hie  final  stages  of  the 
Kronstadt  adventure  are  mariud  by  mter  disillu- 
si<»unent  among  the  participants  in  the  mutiny. 
Fitting  in  progress  among  the  mutineers  thon- 
selves.  A  part  want  to  surrender,  realizing  die 
hopelessness  of  their  situation.  This  dissoosion 
began  shortly  after  arrival  of  Tiotdcy  to  take 
ehtf  ge  of  die  8itnati«i. 

Tlie  Revolutionary  Military  Council  of  the  Re- 
public has  issued  the  following  proclamation, 
signed  by  Trotsky,  Kamenev,  Tukhachevsky,  and 
Lebedev:  **11ie  Government  of  the  Peasants  and 
Ww^rs  has  ordered  the  immediate  return  of  the 
mutinous  sUp  into  the  hands  of  die  Soviet  R«b- 
lic.  It  is  ordered  that  all  who  have  raised  dieir 
hands  against  the  Socialist  fatherland  should  imme- 
diately lay  down  their  arms,  disarm  the  objectors 
and  dieliver  them  to  die  authorities  without  delay, 
release  the  arrested  Comniiasars  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  Only  those  who  cap- 
itulate unconditionally  may  expect  the  element  of 
the  R^ublic.  Simultaneously  it  is  ordered  to 
have  everydiing  ready  to  crush  die  mutiny  and  the 
mutineers  with  armed  force.  The  responsibility 
for  the  suffering  which  diercby  may  come  to  the 
peaceful  population  will  fall  wholly  <m  the  White 
Guard  mutineers.  Hiis  is  the  last  warning.**  Dis- 
illusionment was  accelerated  bv  the  stores  running 
low  after  the  first  days  of  piUaong.  Frantic^ 
forts  by  capitelist  agents  and  odier  counter-revo- 
lutioni^  together  whh  Finnish  White  Guards  who 
slipped  into  Krcmstadt,  to  maintain  the  morale  of 
the  mutineers  and  create  a  counter  revolutionary 
front  went  to  nau^L  The  sailors  became  disgusted 
when  the  aims  of  the  agmts  behind  the  seme  were 
divulged  and  refused  to  submit  to  ctMumon  leader- 
ship. Some  groiqis  of  sailors  want  to  organize  a 
new  Soviet;  the  crew  of  die  Petropavlovdc  wante 
to  organize  an  anarchist  commune;  others  are  in- 
different, as  there  are  no  more  stores  left  to  pillage. 
Agent  provocateurs  tried  to  induce  the  mutineers 
to  start  bombarding  but  did  not  succeed.  The  whole 
affair  is  expected  to  dissolve  at  any  mommL 

(Signed)  Russian  TKlbgbapb  Acenct. 
III. 

On  March  10  the  following  cable  was  received: 
Moscow,  March  9. — ^The  fantastic  stories  abroad 
about  revolutions,  street  fights  and  mutinies  in  Pet- 
rograd, Moscow  and  other  cities  are  pure  inven- 
tions. Hie  Kronstadt  affair  is  a  separate  incident 
without  effe^  anyvdiere  else.  A  gang  of  Tsarist 
generals  and  Frendi  spies  took  atnramage  of  die* 
satisfaction  among  the  Krocstedt  sailors,  whose 
extra  rations  were  temporarily  revdced;  but  now 
that  die  counter-revolutionary  schemes  of  the  plot- 
ters have  been  revealed,  die  sailors  are  desertii^ 
the  generals  and  dieir  gang.  Hw  reactionaries 
still  control  die  battleship  "Petropavlov^**  but  our 
fortress  guns  are  speemly  ending  die  adventure. 
Hie  reas<m  why  diis  was  not  dtrne  earlier  is  diat  we 
wanted  to  spare  the  ship  and  the  men  imprisoned 
aboard  her.  Hie  Soviet  foroee,  under  the  personal 
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command  of  Trotsky  and  Tukhachcrvaky,  have  the 
situatkra  well  in  hand.  Moscow  is  aspeaoefal  as 
a  Sunday  in  a  New  England  village.  Mild  excite- 
ment, not  vnmized  widi  nwrrinwnt,  was  caused  hj 
the  receipt  of  winless  messages  from  abroad  tell- 
ing of  bloody  fidito  here.  The  alarmist  reports  are 
obviously  abnea  at  preventing  the  attainment  of 
peace  between  Russia  and  England  and  America. 

Fonnw  mcmbm  of  Ibissian  Soviet  Government 
Bureau  in  New  York  are  all  busy  working  in  vari- 
ous lAoes.  L.  C  Martens  will  nuke  a  txip  dirouf^ 
Rnsia  to  get  acquainted  widi  amditiwia.  Arthnr 
Adams,  formerly  need  of  the  Tedmical  Department 
of  the  Soviet  Bureau  in  New  York,  is  busy  organ- 
ising factories  with  American  smigrants,  who  are 
all  eager  to  serve  the  Soviets. 

(Signed)  Sahteri  Nuorteva. 
Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Santeri  Nuorteva,  formerly  Secr^ary  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau  in  New  York, 
returned  to  Moscow  last  summer.  He  is  now  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Entente  and  Scandinaviai 
Countries  in  the  Cmnmissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
IV. 

The  following  cable  was  received  on  March  II: 

Moscow,  March  10. — At  the  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party,  attended  by  delegates  from  all 
over  dw  Republic  of  Soviet  Russia,  Ji***!— ™g  plans 
for  tibe  general  agrarian  and  economic  recoistmo- 
tion,  a  speecii  by  Lenin,  voicing  profound  con- 
fidence, met  with  enthusiastic  response. 

Demobilised  Red  soldiers  of  the  Moscow  district 
have  paased  the  following  resolution:  ''Returning 
to  ciril  life,  we  solenmly  pledge  ourselves  to  aid 
in  die  industrial  and  ectmomic  develtmment  of  the 
Sodalist  mother  country.  Should  die  WoAers' 
and  Peasants*  Government  need  us  again  for  de- 
fense, we  will  report  at  the  first  call.** 

The  foremost  artists  of  the  Moscow  opera  and 
stage  will  render  a  special  program  March  lldi, 
commemorating  the  anniversary  of  dw  great 
Ukrainian  poet  Shevtdienko. 

Yesterday  was  oelebrsted  as  an  international 
holiday  by  the  women  wickers  in  Moscow.  A 
number  of  model  day  nurseries  were  opened  for 
the  children  of  women  woikers  and  iox  training 
mothers. 

The  Petrograd  Econ<Kttic  Council  is  preparii^  to 
construct  buildings  and  improvements  on  Soviet 
farms  in  dw  Petrograd  provinces  widi  die  opening 
(tf  die  spring  season.  A  special  woodsawing  train 
has  beoi  oi&tted  at  Petrograd  to  carry  a  crew  of 
woikers  to  the  forest  r^ons.  The  train  is  fully 
fitted  widi  the  necessary  tools  and  is  equipped  wim 
all  comforts  for  the  woikera. 

Some  one  affected  by  cnwy  rumors  about  a 
counter-revolution  in  Petn^;radl,  sent  a  radio  from 
Reval  to  die  Petrograd  wireless  station  inquiring: 
''What  government  nave  you  at  Petrograd?**  Petro- 
l^ad  repBed:  '*We  have  the  Soviet  Government  of 
WoriuTs  and  Peasants,  vdiich  possesses  more  sta- 
bility and  longevity  than  all  bou^etna  govern- 
ments put  tt^ether.** 
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It  is  reported  here  that  the  Hoover  relief  in 
Soviet  Russia  has  been  made  condititmal  upon  the 
release  of  ''innocent  Americans**  imprison»l  in 
Russia.  No  innocent  Americana  are  impris<med 
in  Soviet  Russia,  only  a  few  spies,  and  even  diey 
mi^t  have  been  freed  long  ago  had  the  American 
Government  made  any  strai^tforward  inquiry  on 
their  behalf  to  the  Soviet  Government 

Judging  by  wirelesses  circulated  abroad,  die  f or* 
ei«i  press  and  public  are  much  exercised  over  the 
aluged  downfall  of  the  Soviet  Goremment  We 
are  sorry  not  to  t^lige  prospective  undertakers, 
but  feel  too  sturdy  and  in  too  excellent  health  just 
now  to  diink  of  death.  Therefore,  please  have  the 
funeral  indefinitely  postponed. 

Disappointed  funeral  directors  may  get  good 
here  in  die  jolly  task  of  sweeping  out  the  last 
remnants  of  the  connter-revolution. 

(Signed)   Russian  Tilegrapb  Agency. 


STATEMENT  OF  MEDICAL  RELIEF 
CCAfMITTEE 

The  following  ■trtwiwnl  was  receired  from  the  Sonet 
Rnasia  Medical  Heliaf  GoundUee: 

New  Yo^  Bf>rch  1.  1921. 

We  are  receiving  inquiriM  daily  from  people  going  to 
Soviet  Runia,  as  to  what  kind  of  medical  anpplies  are  moet 
needed  in  Soviet  Rnasia,  suitable  to  carry  over  with  theok 
Ako  aiaay  of  oar  local  coomuttem  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  reqoest  that  we  fnmiah  them  with  a 
list  of  medicsl  rappliea  and  instnoMnta  wfaioh  ahonld  be 
accepted  fnm  omtributors. 

The  Soviet  Rnasia  Medical  Relief  Committee  recom- 
manda  that  {mference  be  givea  the  following  sapplies  wbea 
maUna      paokages  fmr  Soviet  Rnaaia: 

X,  QntniDe. 

2.  Aspirin. 

3.  Tinctore  of  Iodine. 
^  ProtorgoL 

5.  Castor  Oil 

6.  Cascara  Sagrada  Tablets. 

7.  Epaom  Saha. 
a  Cakond. 

9.  Game  and  Bandages. 

la  Blatid*a  PiDa. 

11.  Bicarbonate  trf  Soda. 

12.  Bine  Ointment 

13.  Green  Soap,  Castfle  Soap,  Lanndry  Sot^ 
14   Hot  Water  Bottles  and  Ice  Bags. 

15.  Combination  Syringes. 

16.  Centigrade   Thermometer*,   Qinical,   Rectal  aad 
Month. 

The  following  sn^Ues  are  importam,  bctt  may  be  used 
only  under  plqnidaB's  diiectioBs: 
L  Phenol  or  CarboUo  Acid. 

2.  BicUwide  of  Meraory. 

3.  CUorofonn. 

4.  Ether. 

5.  Ethyl  Chloride. 

6.  Powder  Di|^talis. 

7.  Hexamethylamine. 

8.  Triple  Bromidca. 

9.  Aqndinm. 

The  above  medical  aappliee  are  aoitaUe  for  collection  by 
local  coMpittee*  for  shipment  to  Soviet  Rassia.  In  addi- 
tim  to  these  anppliea,  donations  of  aui^cal  and  doital 
instrnments  of  ul  Unw,  rebhei  nods,  such  as  soq^ 
roUier  ghms,  dns  7  and  8;  and  eaby  bottle  nippha  are 
vary  aoe4ilabl& 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  MEIHCAL  BELIEF  COMUnTEE, 
Room  S06,  110  W.  4Qih  St,  New  Yoifc  City. 
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Tbia  magaziiie  endeavors  to  present  its  readers 
with  the  most  recent  available  information  concerning 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  RepnUie  in  the 
form  of  official  docmnents  and  authoritative  aitieles. 
The  editor  does  not  asaome  responsibilitT  for  iqiiniona 
expressed  in  signed  articles.  Manuscripts  ne  re- 
ceived only  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 


CIR  PAUL  DUKES  is  at  present  in  New  York 
^  and  on  March  8  spoke  encouragingly  to  a 
representative  of  the  New  York  TimM  aa  to  difl 
prospects  of  the  present  counter-rerointioiiary  at- 
tempt on  Petrogrra.  When  Sir  Paul  was  in  Petro- 
grad as  the  head  of  die  Petrograd  branch  of  the 
S^iti^  secret  service,  he  waa  not  yet  Sir  Paul,  he 
was  plain  Paul  Dulua:  like  Sir  ^Hp  Gibbs,  he 
lias  since  been  knig^hited  for  services  rendered  less 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  than  to  the  aristoc- 
racy that  governs  them.  It  is  Yerj  leiMmable  dut 
the  Times  ^ould  ask  Sir  Paul  for  his  impressions 
of  these  events,  for  he  has  no  doubt  ciHisiderable 
interest  in  ikai  ontc<»ue,  and  most  be  following 
their  coarse  very  closely.   His  presence  in  Petro- 
grad in  1918  and  1919  was  not  without  a  mudi 
closer  c<Huiection  w^  the  counter-revolutionary  at- 
tem|^  occasionally  coining  to  the  surface  in  diat 
city  than  that  of  a  Britisher  merely  interested  in 
getting  news  to  his  home  Government  of  the  Rus- 
sian events  in  which  that  Government  was  inter- 
ested.   For  Sir  Paul,  dien  *'Mr.''  Dukes,  spent 
most  of  the  period  during  which  he  was  in  Russia 
(December,  1918— August,  1919)  in  aiding  to  or- 
ganize all  bodies  oppmed  to  die  Proletarian  Dic- 
tatorship, in  supplying  them  with  money,  in  creat- 
ing a  spy  system  for  the  information  of  the  intelli- 
gence department  of  Yudenich's  army,  in  its  attack 
on  Petrograd,  and  in  many  other  occupations  of 
great  value  to  the  memies  of  the  Russian  work- 
en.  Some  of  the  facts  conoemiiM;  his  activities  in 
Russia  were  published  in  5ov>eC  Russia  for  Jtme  5, 
1920,  some  time  after  their  publication  by  the 
Soviet  Government 

It  appears  that  with  the  aid  of  a  man  named 
Kurtz,  a  former  officer  of  the  Czarist  police.  Dukes 
approached  high  Soviet  officials,  former  Czarist 
military  officers,  and  sought  to  (in  some  cases  even 
did)  corrupt  them  with  money,  in  order  to  use 
them  for  counter-revolutionary  military  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  the  obtaining  of  information  that 
would  be  of  value  to  Soviet  Russia's  enemies.  One 
of  Dukes*  most  able  agents  was  a  woman  about  forty 
years  old,  named  Maria  Ivanovna,  who  succeeded 
even  in  securing  admission  to  the  Communist  Party, 
attending  its  meetings,  and  forwarding  infoxmatitm 
ca  its  activUies  to  ner  employer.  She  regularly 
received  information  from  the  polidcal  section  of 


the  Soviet  Azmy,  and  stood  in  relations  wxdi  the 
military  censorship  of  Petrograd,  as  wdl  as  w^ 
a  numlwr  of  other  politicBl  (urgans.  numka  to 
her,  Dukes  was  enabled  to  secure  contact  at  Mos- 
cow with  the  organization  formed  there  by  die 
adherents  of  Kolchak  and  Denikin — the  so-called 
''National  (^ter" — and  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Shchepkin,  head  of  this  body,  who  authorized  Dukes 
to  apeak  for  him  at  London,  and  to  whrnn  Di&es 
made  promises  of  m<mey. 

In  a  certain  small  way,  die  activities  of  Dnkes 
had  their  effect   A  nunmer  of  his  men  were  con- 
stantly at  work  spreading  alarming  reports  dirouf^- 
out  Petrograd  as  to  an  impending  sharpening  of 
the  food  situation,  in  order  to  anger  the  popnia- 
tion  against  the  Soviet  (Sovemmeitt.  Vnerever 
possible,  attempts  vme  made  to  emphasise  eviden- 
ces of  discontent  amcng  die  people,  in  rader  dut 
Offa  of  an  alloiedly  growing  disaffection  might 
tempt  dioee  who  felt  in  any  way  dissatisfied  to  seiok 
contact  with  counter-revolution.    Another  object 
of  these  efforts  was  to  produce  a  feeling  of  nervous- 
ness, insecurity,  and  fear  on  the  part  of  Soviet 
leaders,  in  order  to  f<»oe  tium  into  acts  of  bad 
judgment,  which  very  rarely  eiunied,  however. 
Odwr  bands  were  organiied  to  serve  as  a  nucleus 
for  possible  counter-revolutionary  nprisings,  and 
these  bands,  chiefly  under  the  otBatr  Kukahev,  were 
stationed  in  forests  where  it  was  hoped  they  would 
attract  deserters  from  die  Red  Army  to  join  dieir 
ranks.  All  of  these  bodies  disintegrated  very  rap- 
idly on  coming  in  contact  with  the  real  attitude  of 
the  Russian  people.    To  several  leaders  of  sodi 
bands  Dnkes  is  known  to  have  paid  sums  of  money, 
to  Skorzhinsky  and  Popov,  for  instance.    In  die 
month  of  March,  1919,  alone,  his  payments  to  such 
men  are  known  to  have  amomHed  to  a  ctmeiderable 


sum. 


Dukes  was  <Acially  recalled  from  P^rograd  in 
August,  1919,  and  left  Maria  Ivanovna  in  charge  of 
his  intelligence  and  odier  work.  Yudenidi  was 
then  preparing  his  "dash"  on  Petrograd,  which  was 
destined  so  soon  to  turn  into  a  swift  retreat  As 
he  approached  the  city,  die  organization  created 
by  Didces  concentrated  its  attration  almost  exclu- 
sively on  military  matters.  In  frequent  reports  to 
Yudenich's  general  staff,  it  communicated  detailed 
date  on  the  extent,  die  morale,  die  armament,  and 
the  distribution  of  die  Red  troops.  When  Yuden- 
ich  was  at  the  gates  of  Petrograd,  it  delegated  a 
group  of  military  men,  among  whom  were  the  for- 
mer admirals  Bakchirev  and  Kazvozov,  as  well  as 
Lundkvist  formerly  Chief  of  tibe  (kneral  Staff  of 
die  Siberian  Army,  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  Petro- 
grad, in  die  rear  of  the  Red  Army.  Kurtz  under- 
took to  hand  out  weapons  to  several  hundred  hooli- 
gans, who  were  to  create  disorder  and  disturbance 
in  the  streets.  The  plan  was  not  carried  out,  how- 
ever, by  reason  of  the  fact  diat,  as  Yudenich  came 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  city,  the  sympathies  of  the 
p<qralation  became  so  manifest,  uid  die  working 
class  adopted  such  energetic  measnres  for  defend 
ing  the  city,  that  the  conspirators  felt  it  was  safer 
not  to  ride  any  overt  acts.  Many  of  the  participants 
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in  these  plots  paid  the  death  poialty  in  November 
and  December,  1919,  after  Yudenidi  bad  disap- 
peared from  the  stage  of  history  and  the  details  of 
the  conspiracy  had  bec<sne  known. 

l%e  movement  on  which  Mr.  Dokes'  commoits 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  9  seems 
not  unlike  that  in  which  he  played  so  prominent  a 
part  two  years  ago.  Disaffected  elements  have  ob- 
viously been  armed  by  foreign  governments,  Finnish 
or  French,  or  English;  forts  have  been  seized  in 
some  cases  (Krasnaya  Gorka,  by  the  way,  which 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviets,  was  actually 
banded  over  to  Finnish  forces  two  years  ago 
through  the  treason  of  a  White  Guard  officer  who 
had  succeeded  in  worming  his  way  into  a  position 
of  confidence  in  the  Red  Army) ;  there  has  been 
some  looting,  possibly  by  the  himligan  elements 
that  were  also  depended  on  for  cooperation  daring 
Yudenich's  drive.  Altogedier  it  is  not  an  unin- 
teresting  parallel,  and  if  Mr.  Dukes  will  make  it  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  lectures  in  America,  we  prMii- 
ise  to  attend.  Thus  far  he  has  given  us  litue  in- 
fonnation  on  the  recent  events,  %lthough  we  are 
reaaaored  by  his  words:  **it  was  easier  to  gain 
acceae  to  Nicholas  IL  than  to  the  President  of  the 
Soviet  Republic.**  We  think  Nidiolas  IL  could 
more  safely  have  been  exposed  to  Mr.  Dukes*  ac- 
cess dian  coidd  Nikolai  Lenin. 

•    •  • 

JOHN  SPARGO*S  *^emorandum  on  Trade  with 
^  Soviet  Russia,  snlmiitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Jan- 
uary, 1921,  in  connection  widi  the  Hearing  upon  die 
Resolution  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  L  France,  Relating 
to  the  Resumption  of  Trade  with  Soviet  Russia,** 
has  jost  been  **reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the 
Anthor**  by  the  "Russian  Information  Bureau*' 
(Mr.  A,  J.  Sack),  and  drcolated  with  an  accom- 
panying letter  of  nraise  signed  by  Mr.  Sack  him- 
self. Like  all  of  Hr.  Spargo's  woric,  it  bears  evi- 
dence of  nightly  toil  and  curious  modes  of  thought 
After  beginning  with  an  assertion  that  he  has  al- 
ways considered  trade  with  Russia  to  be  desirable, 
and  claiming  that  this  proves  him  to  possess  a 
^^sympathetic  interest  in  the  object  of  the  Resolti- 
tion  by  Senator  France,**  Mr.  Spargo  goes  on  to 
prove,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the  United 
States  should  not  trade  with  Soviet  Russia.  We 
diall  not  analyze  his  arguments;  they  are  of  the 
usual  kind,  but  two  little  sratences  of  his  pamphlet 
are  worthy  of  special  note.   They  are  these: 

1.  "Soon  or  late — ^perhaps  sooner  than  we  are  ready  to 
meet  the  responsibilities  which  will  thereby  be  placed 
before  us — the  Bolsherist  mle  will  either  collapce  of  its 
own  rottenness  or  be  overthrown."  (P.  18). 

We  wonder  has  Mr.  Dukes  been  giving  Mr, 
Spargo  any  advance  information  on  the  so-called 
Kronstadt  counter-revolution? 

2.  "LitrinoT,  who  had  been  permitted  to  reside  in 
Christiania,  and  to  conduct  trade  negotiations  on  behalf 
of  Soviet  Rnwia,  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country  by  the 
Norwegian  Govenunent,  again  because  his  participation 
in  movcmentB  directed  against  the  very  existence  of  the 
Nbrweglatt  State."  (P.  28). 

Readers  of  Soviet  Russia  will  recall  the  extensive 
correspondence  between  Litvxnov  and  the  Norwe- 
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gian  Department  of  Commerce,  printed  by  us  on 
December  25,  1920,  which  contains  not  a  word  of 
any  sudi  activity  on  the  part  of  Litvinov  as  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Spai^o.  We  may  add  that  Litvinov 
left  Christiania  for  Russia  on  October  6,  the  day 
following  his  receipt  from  the  Norwegian  Commer- 
cial Department  of  a  letter,  dated  Qctdber  5,  inform- 
ing him  that  they  saw  no  profit  in  a  oontinoation 
of  the  correspondence. 

•  •  • 

TF  the  Soviet  Government  does  not  soon  fall, 
the  whole  prophecy  business  will  go  to  pot. 
Lt  General  SaScharov  told  Mr.  Cornelius  Vander- 
hilt,  at  San  Francisco,  on  September  15,  1920 
{Soviet  Rassia,  Vol.  Ill,  page  309) ,  that  the  Soviet 
Government  would  not  outlast  the  winter.  We  then 

gave  Mr.  Sakharov  six  months  in  which  to  prove 
le  truth  of  his  assertion.  The  six  months  are  up, 
the  Soviet  Goveramoit  still  stands,  and  no  doubt 
scone  other  Lieutenant-General  is  about  to  start  us 
on  another  six^montfa  period.  But  we  divide  time 
more  generously,  and  have  really  no  reasm  to  take 
these  prophets  soiously.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be 
very  interesting  to  learn,  when  all  the  facto  come 
out,  who  has  been  bdiind  the  latest  attempt  to  over- 
throw dw  Petrograd  Soviet  and  cut  off  that  dty 
from  Moscow. 

•  •  • 

OERSONS  with  a  good  memory  will  prahaps  re- 
call  that  Senator  Moses  of  Maine  was  die 
fihairman  of  the  Sob-Commitfen  of  the  Senate  Oxm- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  i^ch  investigated  the 
activities  of  Mr.  Martens,  lite  Senate  resolution  by 
which  the  Sub-Committee  was  created  directed  it 
to  investigate  not  only  Mr.  Martens,  but  also  "all 
facts  relative  to  the  activities  of  any  other  party, 
parties,  or  o^anization  bearing  upon  or  rel^ng  to 
Rnsnan  pn^aganda  in  this  country."  Hie  obvioos 
intent  of  that  resolution  was  to  investigate  tiie  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  Bakhmetiev,  who  was  maintained  as  an 
ambassador  of  a  non-existing  government  by  funds 
supplied  by  American  tax-payers.  Singularfy,  how- 
ever, Senator  Moses  failed  to  carry  out  this  part 
of  the  directions  givoi  him  by  the  Senate.  Imme- 
diately after  die  testimony  of  Mr.  Martens  had  been 
closed.  Senator  Moses  declared  die  work  of  the 
Sub-C(nnmittee  ended.  To  be  sure,  a  request  for 
information  was  directed  by  him  to  Mr.  Bakhmetiev, 
but  the  latter  hid  himself  behind  his  alleged  am- 
bassadorial immunity,  and  was  not  called  for  «cami- 
nation.  We  shall  pass  over  the  question  whether 
an  oivoy  of  a  non-existing  government  has  a  better 
clahn  to  immunity  than  an  envoy  of  an  existing 
de  facto  government  Of  greater  importance  is 
the  fact,  admitted  by  Senator  Moses  in  his  report, 
that  "Martens,  in  his  testimony,  had  given  the 
committee  to  understand  that  a  misappropriation 
of  American  money  had  taken  place.**  At  the 
beginning  of  the  investigation  Mr,  Martens  had 
announced  that  he  was  nadj  to  offer  other  tend' 
mony  than  his  own,  as  well  as  documentary  evi- 
dence,  that  would  tlurow  a  li^t  upon  the  activities 
of  Mr.  Bakhmetiev  and  the  Koldiak  Government 
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wliidi  be  actually  repiesentad  in  tiiis  country.  But 
SflBrtor  Moees  apparently  did  not  desire  to  let  the 
American  public  nave  any  of  tbat  evidence.  Quite 
recendy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Nich- 
olas Kelly  testified  before  a  CongressionaJ  Com- 
mfttee  that  by  direction  of  the  State  Department  Mr. 
Bakhmetiev  was  supported  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Senator  Mosea  had  sat- 
isfied himself  with  a  whitewash  of  these  business 
transactions  of  the  Wilson  administration.  As 
soon,  however,  as  he  learned  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  deportation  warrant  against  Mr.  Martens  the 
valiant  Senator  rang  the  alarm  with  a  re8olnti.on 
c(»idemning  in  veiled  language  the  action,  of  Uie 
SecrMary  <n  Labor.  Tlie  Senator's  personal  animus 
finds  eipressiw  in  the  hadaeyed  phrase  **self- 
styled  ambassador  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment," although  he  knows  from  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  his  ovm  Sub-Conmiittee,  that  Mr.  Martens 
was  t^ially  designated  as  ^^representative,"  not 
as  "ambassador"  me  latter  title  naving  been  abol- 
ished by  die  Soviet  GoTomment  Smator  Moses 
is  worried  by  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Martms's  re- 
turn to  diis  country  and  seeks  die  advice  of  the 
Attorney-General.  Tlie  misgivingB  of  Senator  Mmcs 
were  answered  in  a  statement  made  public  on 
March  2  by  the  former  Secretary  of  Labor,  who 
said  that  nthe  decision  against  Martens  did  not 
end  Marteos's  legal  resources,  he  could  still  have 
had  rvcourae  to  the  courts,"  and  that  "it  would  have 
been  months  befwe  Martens  could  have  beoi  de- 
ported, if  at  alL" 

The  former  Secretary  of  Labor  by  these  words 
admits  the  weakness  of  his  decision,  which  was  ap- 
parently forced  iq>on  him  by  the  disingenuousness 
of  the  ^Ison  administratifm.  If  anyone  had  beoi 
in  doubt  diat  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Martens 
were  of  a  diplomatic  diaracter,  this  fact  was  made 
clear  Ex-Secretary  Wilson's  decision.  Mr.  Mar- 
tens personally  was  exonerated  from  all  charges, 
exc^t  his  connection  with  die  Soviet  Government, 
which  was  held  to  be  *'an  organization  diat  teaches 
the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,"  within  the  purview  of 
die  immigration  law.  H  is  perfecdy  evident  that 
by  no  strained  interpretation  of  dw  immigration 
laws  can  they  be  made  the  machinery  for  dealing 
with  foreign  governments  wbidi  entertain  hostile 
intentions  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Such  matters  cnme  within  the  scope  of  dip- 
lomatic relatione,  and  are  within  die  jurisdicticni 
(MF  die  State  Dcpartmeitt.  But  the  Wilsffli  adndnis- 
tratira,  reluctant  to  commit  itself,  resorted  to  die 
pettifogging  device  of  shifting  the  responsibility 
to  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  was  the  contention 
of  Mr.  Martens  throughout  the  deportation  pro- 
ceedings diat  if  his  presence  as  a  representative  of 
the  Soviet  Gowmment  was  <^jectionable  to  dw 
American  Government,  all  it  had  to  do  was  to  re- 
quest him  to  leave,  in  the  usual  manner  sanctioned 
by  international  law,  but  he  could  not  admit  lhat 
he  was  liable  to  deportation  as  an  alien  pursuant 
to  die  immigration  laws.  Hie  decision  of  die  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Labor  conceded  his  contention. 
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GOUmER-REVOLUTIONARY  oficers  do  not 
always  fare  well  after  the  failure  of  the  oi- 
terprise  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Frequently 
they  become  the  rank  and  file  of  new  military 
bodies,  recruited  for  new  invasions  of  Soviet  Russia. 
It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  note  the  various  other 
activities  to  vdiicfa  sudi  officers  may  be  asked  to  re- 
sort in  order  to  save  dicmsehree  from  deadi  or  im- 
prisonment A  little  item  from  the  Vienna  Rote 
Fahncy  of  January  30,  will  be  of  interest  in  tUs 
connection : 

(Rosta,  Vienns.)    The  oouBter-revolotkutaxy  Bcmpaper 

Golos  Rossii  writes: 

"We  have  receiTed  ■  letter  from  a  Rnasian  oflker  at 
CoMtaiitiiiople,  lUtinc  that  $he  FrencA  ore  empl4yyiMg 
RaMdea  oj^cer  j  itatioiud  at  ConataHtato^  ci  ttrttt  dtm^- 
en  ander  the  commaad  of  Smgidese  negroes.  Althoutb 
we  have  heard  many  strange  things*'  the  paper  adds  c<nn- 
m  en  ting  on  this  report,  "it  is  something  nijieard  of  that 
Russian  officers  sboold  be  compdled  to  ^  the  most  menial 
work  under  the  command  of  negroea,  for  which,  it  appears, 
the  French  oonsider  thdr  own  negroes  too  good.** 

We  have  no  reason  to  feel  that  it  is  ezoqiticwally 
humiliating  for  white  (both  Caucasian  and  Bour- 
bon) officers  to  weak  cleaning  die  streete  mider  the 
supervision  of  blat^  soldiers  serving  under  a  White 
Government.  In  fact,  diere  is  a  sort  of  gratification 
in  die  situation  of  white  officers  experiencing  in 
dieir  own  persons  the  tyranny  and  compulsion  of 
a  foreign  government  that  puts  tfaem  to  useful  woik 
after  they  have  ccmaented  for  years  to  be  used  as 
traitors  and  counter-revolutiraurte  in  the  service  of 
diat  foreign  govmiment  In  aiding  the  govemmoit 
of  France  to  oppress  the  Russian  woricers  of  the 
occupied  districts — the  districts  temporarily  gov* 
emed  by  Wrangel  or  other  agents  of  die  French 
Government — these  officors  were  attempting  to  re- 
store in  their  native  coontry  a  sjntem  diat  wcmld 
enable  them  and  their  class  once  more  to  mjoy  die 

S rivileged  positim  diey  foimerly  occupied  in 
ussian  eoci^.  In  this  attempt  they — and  dieir 
Frendi  sponsors — failed,  and  it  is  for  this  failure 
that  they  are  now  paying  when  the  French  Govern- 
ment treats  them  as  cunmon  laborers  and  sends 
diem  out  in  die  streets  to  do  honest  and  necessary 
work.  LutgAj  in  <»der  to  escape  phyaical  or  other 
woric  mder  toe  Soviet  Govemmenl^  these  soldiera 
refused  to  support  die  government  of  their  native 
country,  and  sought  refuge  with  ito  enemies — the 
enemies  of  the  workers  all  over  the  world. 

Soldiers  of  this  disint^rated  army  that  <mce 
foa{^  wider  France,  many  of  diem  no  doubt  by 
reason  oS  compalaion,  may  also  now  be  doing  woric 
cleaning  the  streets  of  Cmstantinople  or  odier 
cities  under  Allied  domination.  Some  of  them  at 
least  have  been  reported  as  having  made  an  at- 
tempt to  align  diemselves  with  other  forces,  po»< 
sibly  more  friendly  to  the  Soviet  Government.  A 
recoit  rqiort  giving  some  indication  of  such  new 
enlistments,  is  contained  in  the  following  Moscow 
wireless,  dated  February  14,  wdiidi  we  take  from 
Die  Rote  Fakne,  of  Vienna: 

*^roops  of  the  former  army  of  Wrangd  have  sncceeded 
in  making  their  escape  to  Anatolia,  when  they  hsve  jchnd 
the  Kemalists." 
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Public  Education 

(No  subject  so  much  OTfSgei  tiie  attentiott  of  the  leading  sptrUs  in  Soviet  Russia  as  that  of  pro- 
mdiag  m  smt&bie  care  and  eduoatian  to  the  young.  No  sooner  did  the  Eighth  Congress  of  Soviets 
end,  late  in  December,  than  there  opened  an  educational  congreu  attended  by  educators  from  all 
parts  of  Russia,  on  December  31.  Thus  confess  succeeds  conff^s  in  uninterrupted  succession,  and 
the  population  of  the  country  is  provided  with  every  opportuiuf^r  to  Icam  of  and  participate  in  the 
administration  of  the  country.  The  Tenth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia  is  being  held 
this  mmth.) 


DdegalCB  to  Educational  Congress: 
np  HE  par^  Conference  on  public  education  which 
was  called  by  the  Central  C<Hnniittee  of  die 
party  opened  on  December  31,  st  5  P.  M.  The 
decisions  of  die  conference  vrill  have  a  vast  impor- 
tance for  the  whole  organiz^on  of  education  in  the 
Soviet  Republic;  die  matoial  and  principlea  ad- 
vanced await  6nal  decisi<ui  at  die  Tenth  Coi^iress 
of  the  Party.  Hie  Conference  likewise  had  to  ex- 
amine the  qnestifm  of  the  impending  reconrtmction 
of  the  organs  of  the  Educational  Ccnnmissariat,  in 
oMifoimity  with  the  new  tadcs  that  are  put  before 
it  as  a  ctmsequence  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
GoTemmen^s  woik  is  mainly  concentrated  eai  eoo- 
nOD^  ocHMtmclioii* 

Every  erne  iriio  is  prominent  in  educational  wozk, 
togedier  with  rmresentatives  of  the  National  Trade 
Union  Council,  me  League  of  Youth,  delegates  fr<Hn 
die  Ejt^ith  Soviet  Congress,  and  directors  of  the  pro- 
vincial dqiartments  of  public  educatioa  todc  part 
in  the  Conference.  Representatives  came  fnMB 
Petrograd,  the  Commissariat  for  Educatitm  of  the 
Ukraine,  die  IQiiigiz  Soviet  Republic,  Azeriwijan, 
etc.  "He  uumbtt  of  participants  was  134  comni^es 
widi  decisive  voles,  and  29  widi  advisory  capacity. 
First  Day 

Hie  Conference  was  opened  by  Comrade  Luna- 
chardcy,  vdio,  in  a  few  words,  oudined  a  number  of 

SnAlenis  and  the  importance  of  the  work  to  be 
me.  Hie  a^nda  being  announced,  the  following 
OHUinittee  was  proposed:  Comrade  Zinoviev  (Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party), 
Lunacharsky  (R.S.F.S.R),  Kozelov  (National Trade 
Union  Council),  Grinko  (Ukrainian  Education 
CommissariiA),  and  lilina  (Petrograd  Education 
Department). 

llien  Ctnnrade  Loncharsky,  People's  Commissar 
for  Education,  in  an  introductory  report,  indicated 
the  perspectives  of  the  Commissariat  for  Educa- 
tion and  die  series  of  problems  vdiidi  have  been 
put  before  it  in  the  sphere  of  diild^raining  and 
polytedmical  educati<Hi. 

*^ie  Cmmdasariat  for  Education** — said  Com- 
rade Luncharaky — ^"is  first  of  all  the  laboratory  for 
the  production  and  oi^anization  of  a  system  of  con- 
victimi,  die  basis,  as  Comrade  Lenin  said,  iq»on 
iritidi  rests  die  coercion  of  die  proletarian  dkta- 
twahip.  The  Commissariat  for  Education  is  an 
01^^  of  the  Party.  On  the  odwr  hand  it  must 
carry  oat  the  orders  of  all  die  econwniG  commb" 
sariMs,  training  cadres  of  specialized  and  able  mea. 
for  all  &lds  of  industry.  And  in  that  sense  it  is 
an  eoonomic  comniasariat. 


"Whereas  the  Party  has  hitherto  concei&nited  all 
propaganda  and  agitatimi  in  the  Party  o^jans,  it 
is  now  putting  this  wozk  m  die  Soviet  organs; 
i.  e.,  on  die  organs  of  the  Commissariat  for  Edn- 
cation.  Hie  C^innmissariat,  similarly,  is  destined 
to  unite  the  training  of  men  scattered  in  various 
departments  and  organizations,  as  well  as  to  es- 
tablish sdentific  discipline. 

**Hie  mazimnm  program  Commmurt  educa- 
tion, put  forward  at  the  same  time  as  die  program 
of  the  social  revolution,  could  not  be  realized, 
mainly  because  of  the  undeveloped  status  of  the 
schools,  the  hostility  and  ignorance  of  the  tutors, 
and  still  more,  because  in  war  time  die  Republic 
could  not  supply  sufficient  means  for  the  woA  of 
public  education  out  of  its  attenuated  resources. 
Hut  is  why  the  facts  are  so  far  from  die  idotls 
contained  in  our  declaratitm.  Neverdieless,  the 
Commissariat  for  Education  still  remains  true  to 
its  first  declaration  concerning  the  xmiform  school, 
althou^  periiaps  with  some  modificatioD  in  de- 
tails. The  pedagt^c  idea  of  (Communism — apoliti- 
cal education — ^remains  the  same  even  in  ruation 
to  die  transition  period.** 

Comrade  Lunacharsky  furdier  defined  the  rela- 
ticmship  between  the  system  of  social  training  for 
children  and  adolescents,  which  embraces  dum  on 
the  age-scale  classification  up  to  15  years,  in  the 
form  of  the  7  years*  schools,  after  which  they  are 
sent  for  4  years  to  the  technical  hi^  sdiool  for 
special  edncation.  Thus,  we  have  the  education 
systcni  as  a  network  of  institntioiis,  first  of  all  die 
prMcholastic  ^pe,  then  die  7  years'  sdiool  and 
the  4  years*  teqmical  hi^  sdiool  for  various  spe- 
cialities. 

Having  further  spoken  in  detail  of  these,  his 
basic  postulates.  Comrade  Lunacharsky  dwelt 
on  the  idea  of  industrial  and  agricultural  schools, 
closely  bound  iro  with  production  and  primarily 
for  dw  yoodi  of  die  wmdng  class;  he  uen  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Conference  to  one  question  of 
tremendous  importance — ^the  formation  of  a  peda- 
gogic parsonnel,  and  defined  the  measures  outlined 
in  this  sphere,  as  for  instance,  the  recruiting  to 
pedagogic  work  of  men  from  the  technical  and 
agricultural  lii^  sdiools,  to  train  woricers  and 
peasants  for  elementary  pedagogic  woric  in  short- 
tern  courses. 

Second  Day 

The  second  day  of  die  Omference  heg^ 
widi  C(»iirade  Lunacharaky's  report  on  sodal 
training.  Referring  to  die  problem  of  family  and 
school  u  said: 
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**Ilie  family  is  disiiitegratiiig  widi  tremondons 
rapidity.  On  the  other  hand,  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  a  family  at  the  present  time  that  could  afford 
any  sound  training  for  the  diildren;  not  only  our 
principles  but  want  itself  urges  us  in  the  direction 
of  social  training.  In  no  case,  howerer,  can  we 
a^apt  the  principle  of  compolskm  or  persoasion.** 

Ejumining  in  the  latter  part  of  his  speedi  tibe 
charsky  states  that  the  approximate  number  of  chil- 
dren being  cared  for  (up  to  400,000)  is  most  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  vast  mass  of  chil- 
dren that  are  in  need  of  the  attention  of  the  State. 
Indicating  die  immediate  perspectirea  as  far  as  die 

Sowth  of  social  training  is  coocemed,  the  qieaker 
id  it  down  that  it  is  me  basic  task  of  die  Ccm- 
missariat  for  Education  to  furdier  the  woik  of 
building  and  perfecting  schools. 
"We  should/'  said  the  speaker,  "realize  a  higher 
of  school,  a  club  school,  a  whole>day  school; 
is,  a  boaiding-«choo].  The  sdiools  and  the 
diilibm*B  homes  are  ooming  together,  and  with  the 
dereloinnent  of  our  woric  we  may  loc^  dukv  ealmly 
upon  tne  fading  of  the  bad  inflnence  of  the  modem 
family  upon  the  diildren.** 

The  Conference  then  attentively  listened  to  die 
report  of  C(»nrade  Litkens,  concerning  tuition  re- 
form. Comrade  Liduns  advanced  pwAnlates  con- 
eeming  die  necessi^  of  doing  away  widi  the 
method  of  instmctioD  by  means  of  lifeless  routine, 
of  ceasing  to  give  the  pupil  abstract  knowledge 
instead  of  the  necessary  abilities  and  habits  on  the 
basis  of  industrial  labor  processes.  Comrade  lit- 
kens pointed  out  the  necessity,  pedagogically,  to 
adopt  finally  the  forms  of  school  life  that  would 
give  the  child  a  first  training,  so  diat  vdien  it 
reached,  let  us  say  the  age  of  15  years,  it  could 
choose  for  itself  a  definite  profession  or  speciality 
in  the  technical  sdiools. 

EDUCATIONAL  REFORM 
(An  Interview  with  Lunadiardcy) 

The  reform  of  the  Commissariat  few  Education 
is  not  at  all  eixifined  to  the  appointment  of  new 
men  and  the  concentration  of  tne  structure  of  the 
former  Public  Education  Department  It  is  in- 
comparably wider. 

The  basic  functions  of  the  Commissariat  Educa- 
tion have  been  defined  as  follows:  theoretical, 
administrative,  and  financial-supply.  Ihe  theoreti- 
cal work  of  die  Commissariat  has  a  special 
academic  center,  which  draws  up  principles,  works 
out  plans  and  programs  of  a  scientific  and  artistic 
character,  administering  purely  learned  and 
academic-art  institutions  and  using  them  for  peda- 
gogic state  purposes;  all  this  is  closely  connected 
with  the  administrative  center. 

The  organizing  center  concentrates  all  the  work 
of  financing,  siqtply,  and  informatioii,  woridng  in 
closest  contact  with  die  administrative  center. 

Finally  the  administrative  center  actually  con- 
ducts both  the  model  institutions  under  the  direct 
management  of  the  Commissariat,  and  the  entire 
mass  of  educational  institutions  throned  die  pro- 
vimnal  educational  depaitmenta. 
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The  administrative  center,  in  its  turn,  is  split  up 
into  three  head  managing  departments  on  the  basis 
of  the  different  functions  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Education.  These  are,  the  Chief  Committee  of 
Public  Education,  whidi  carries  on  all  the  educa- 
tional work  among  the  children  under  13  years  <tf 
age;  the  Dqtartment  of  Vocational  Education, 
miich  manages  the  work  of  preparing  all  kinds  of 
workers  for  the  State  and  for  industry,  embracing 
all  the  ages  above  15  in  die  educational  ^here; 
and  the  Political  Education  Department,  engaged 
in  general  educational  work  (specifically  Com- 
munistic) among  the  adult  mass  of  the  population. 

Having  created  a  snfidently  strong  leading  Com- 
munist nucleus  to  take  the  lead,  it  is  proposed  to 
recruit  die  collaboration  of  the  best  expeats  on  a 
much  wider  scale  and  with  more  determination  than 
has  been  done  hitherto. 

I  consider  it  likewise  of  great  importance  to 
create  couiwils  at  all  die  more  important  centers 
in  which  representatives  of  the  Party,  of  ifae  Na- 
tional Central  Ebcecntive  and  the  econonic  Cffln- 
missariats  would  take  part  Such  an  institution 
exited  some  time  ago  in  the  shape  of  the  State 
Committee  for  Public  Education  but  it  was  whirled 
away  in  the  general  stream  of  disoroanisation  that 
prevailed  at  that  time.  At  preaeot  tab  Wlftt  llllt  IfHI , 
in  die  form  of  comioils  working  systanatically  and 
evraly,  is  beii^  revived.  The  derire  of  the  AH- 
Russian  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions  to  com- 
bine the  amalgamations  of  the  labor  unions  in  the 
center  and  in  die  provinces  with  the  Commissariat 
for  Education,  fills  me  with  the  greatest  joy.  It 
certainly  promises  to  infuse  much  fra^ess  into 
the  wonc  and  to  facilitate  die  solotiwi  of  the  ]Mrm- 
cipal  problem,  which  is,  to  hbid  die  sdiool  stably 
with  the  popnlatiw,  and  first  of  all  widi  the  work- 
ers. 

ART  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA 
(From  die  Report  of  the  ComnussariBt  of 
Education) 

In  Tsarist  Russia  the  enjoyment  of  art  in  all  its 
forms  was  exclusively  the  privilege  of  the  ruling 
classes.  The  '•nation"  only  got  wretched  crumbs 
as  a  substitute.  Knowing  what  a  powerful  means 
af  agitation  the  theatre  is  for  the  masses,  the  police 
State  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  so-called  people^s 
theatres,  fencing  them  round  with  a  cmsorship,  and 
entirely  subjecting  diem  to  the  police  authorities. 
Education,  both  musical,  theatrical,  and  artistic, 
was  quite  inaccessible  to  the  masses. 

It  became  the  aim  of  the  Soviet  (^vemment  to 
make  art  accessible  to  all,  to  bind  it  up  in  the  life 
of  the  laboring  masses,  to  put  it  on  a  new  founda- 
tion, so  diat  it  should  draw  new  forces  from  among 
the  proletariat 

At  the  same  time,  vdiile  working  persistently  to- 
wards die  creation  of  a  new,  purely  proletarian  art, 
we  endeavored  to  familiarize  the  proletariat  with 
the  best  adiievemoits  of  former  art 

At.  die  start,  in  the  realization  of  diis  task,  we 
met  widi  our  principal  dificnhy,  which  was  dw 
lack  of  talented  forces  in  die  art  world,  who  eoold 
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understand  the  tasks  confronting  Soviet  Russian 
art,  and  couM  see  them  carried  out  Only  recently 
hare  we  hem  able  to  make  progress  among  the 
art  workers  and  dwy  have  mm  ns  a  number  of 
promineoit  men,  and  helped  us  to  put  art  on  a 
somid  basis. 

The  Theatrical  World.  Much  has  been  done  in 
democratizing  the  theatre.  The  repertoire  of  the 
biggest  theatres  has  been  greatly  improved;  in  this 
connection,  we  are  still  working  to  acquaint  the 
worlxars  widi  die  best  models  of  the  classic  theatre^ 
By  a  reomt  rmilation  a  nnifoim  price  for  seats 
at  all  AeatieB  has  been  established;  this  measure 
is  a  step  towards  die  c(»m}Iete  abolition  of  all 
pay  for  theatrical  shows.  Considering  the  theatre 
as  an  instnimoit  of  education  and  propaganda,  we 
should  make  it  free  of  diarae,  as  we  do  ^e  schooL 
Parallel  with  die  daaucal  repertoire,  diere  is 
slowly  coming  up  a  new  revolutionary  repertoire, 
whidi  we  are  endeavoring  to  foster  by  means  of 
comp^ition  in  the  studios  and  woricshops. 

die  other  hand,  among  the  work^g  masses 
themselves,  such  a  tremendous  striving  towards 
theatrical  creation  is  evident  diat  it  has  proved 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  manage  and  direct  all 
the  dieatres  and  groups  that  sprang  up  so  naturally. 

The  Musical  World.  In  the  musical  field  our 
path  was  generally  the  same  as  in  the  theatrical 
BfAmn,  i  e.,  we  aimed  at  drawing  die  wide  labor 
masses  to  appreciate  works  of  genuine  muucal  art; 
extensive  musical  education  was  given  and  wide 
facilities  for  the  production  of  new  music,  grow* 
ing  out  of  the  proletariat  itself  and  corresponding 
to  die  spirit  of  the  times. 

We  are  accomplishing  the  first  task  by  creating 
a  mnnber  of  State  onnestras,  from  onr  best  or- 
dmtral  fwcea.  Hie  Musical  Departmoit  has 
formed  five  large  symphony  orchestras,  about  fifty 
small  orchestras,  and  two  orchestras  of  national  in- 
struments. These  ordiestras  during  1919  and  die 
b^inning  of  1920,  gave  in  the  provinces  about 
170  symphonic  concerts  from  chosen  works  of 
classical  mnsiG^  70  concerMneetings  and  over  170 
cracerts  of  various  lands. .  These  concerts  enjoy 
invariable  success  among  die  wooers  and  Red 
Army  men. 

The  work  in  the  field  of  musical  education  is 
conducted  along  two  lines;  the  musical  education  of 
the  wide  masses  is  attained  by  die  establishment  of 
a  network  of  national  musical  sdiools,  whose  num- 
ber at  the  present  time  is  75  (before  die  Revolution 
there  was  one) ;  on  die  other  hand  the  Musical 
Department  of  the  Commissariat  of  Education  is 
woiking  extensively  in  the  schools  and  children's 
homes.  Thus  in  Petrograd  up  to  500  schools  and 
600  children's  homes  have  included  in  their  curri- 
cula the  systematic  teaching  of  music.  Choir  sing- 
ing has  been  introduced  in  80  per  cent  of  all  me 
s(£ool8;  the  practice  of  music  in  60  per  cent;  the 
nurseries  all  nave  a  musical  staff  attached  to  diem. 

The  second  line  is  the  creation  of  professional 
music  schools,  du  nmiiber  of  which  is  already  200, 
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with  an  attendance  of  26,000.  The  percentage  of 
worker  and  peasant  students  in  the  national  schools 
is  70  per  cent,  in  the  vocational  schools  of  the 
First  and  Second  grades  about  55  per  cent,  and  in 
die  higher  musical  schools  it  is  not  more  dian  30 
per  cent,  which  is  naturally  to  be  enlained  by  the 
fact  that  a  corrMponding  cadre  of  wor^rs  and 
peasants  has  not  yet  been  prepared  for  die  hx^ 
schools. 

Apart  from  this  the  Musical  Department  is  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  musical  instruments;  it 
is  at  present  giving  most  attention  to  the  revival 
of  die  noblest  of  Russian  national  instruments, — 
die  ''pombra.'*  The  naticmalization  of  instruments 
and  of  music  enabled  the  Musical  Department  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  correct  distribution  of  this 
stodc,  and  to  take  stock  of  especially  valuable  old 
instruments,  of  which  a  collection  has  been  formed 
Thus  we  possess  the  only  collection  of  the  famous 
StradivarinB  violins  in  the  whole  wcwld;  duse  are 
not  hicUlen  in  the  museums,  but  are  given,  on  com- 
petition, to  the  use  of  the  best  violinists,  who  are 
obliged  to  let  the  masses  hear  good  execution  on 
the  famous  instruments. 

The  problem  of  realizing  a  new  proldarian 
music  is,  of  course,  not  going  to  be  aecided  by 
means  of  decrees  or  by  personal  eflfort  In  diis 
regard  our  hope  is  with  the  proletarian  youth  who 
are  training  in  our  musical  schools,  and  every 
spark  of  talent  is  supported  by  us  by  all  possible 
means. 

Fine  Arts  Department.  This  department  carries 
OD  extensive  work  of  practical  nature.  Having 
made  die  industrial  principle  the  basis  of  its  work, 
it  has  spread  a  wide  network  of  workshops,  both 
of  a  pnrely  artistic  type  and  of  industrial  art  where 
on  Ute  <me  hand  it  strives  in  general  to  develop 
die  artistic  taste  of  the  working  masses,  and  awaken 
talent  amongst  them,  and  on  the  other  hand  directiy 
introduces  the  principles  of  art  and  style  in  indus- 
trial work.  Widi  the  latter  aim,  woik-shops  have 
been  set  op  for  diintz  work,  .wood-work,  stone- 
wo^  printing,  pottery,  and  toy-maldng,  etc.  There 
are  35  sudi  workshops  in  different  parts  of  Russia. 
The  total  number  of  people  in  these  workshops  is 
7.000. 

Besides  this  the  Department  is  organizing,  both 
in  Moscow  and  in  the  provinces,  art  exhibitions 
whose  aim  it  is  to  acquaint  the  workers  with  all  the 
tendendes  of  art  in  g^eraL  That  fine  art  is  not 
declining  vndi  us  is  proved  clearly  not  only  by  die 
productivity,  but  by  the  quality  of  the  work  in  our 
porcelain  factories,  whose  productions  are  highly 
valued  abroad.  They  now  employ  widely  the 
watchwords  and  emblems  of  the  times  in  their 
work.  The  State  lias  given  full  freedom  of  de- 
velopment to  all  tendwdea  in  the  sphere  of  art, 
for  it  believes  that  its  ever-growing  contact  with 
the  working  masses  serves  as  die  surest  regulator 
for  putting  art  on  a  firm  and  true  foundation.  The 
occasionally  apparent  preponderance  of  one 
tendency  in  art  over  anodier  finds  its  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  oiergy  and  imp^us  is  at  times  dis- 
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played  by  young  art  groiqn,  which  discover  oi* 
ttnisiastically  new  ways  or  adiievenwnta.  We  re- 
gard dkis  calmly  and  without  apprdienaitHi.  We 
are  sure  that  die  new  artist,  die  proletariaMrtiBt 
who  has  graduated  from  our  art  schools,  will  at 
die  proper  mcnnent  ^liberately  sweep  away  all 
that  is  superfluous  and  superficial;  he  wrill  use  all 
that  is  valuable,  and  wdl  give  to  the  world  an  art 
that  will  be  vwqualhsd  for  its  vtvidnesa  and  ex- 
pressiveness. 

Museum  DepartnuaL  One  of  the  most  brilliant 
pages  in  our  art  woEric  is  Ae  activity  of  die  Com- 
missariat for  Education  in  the  sphere  of  die  safe- 
gnarding  of  the  monuments  of  art  and  of  tlie  past 

Since  the  Revolution,  our  museum  collections 
have  been  growing  all  the  time.  All  the  treasures 
that  had  been  hidden  frcm  the  eyes  of  die  masses 
in  palaoea  and  manors  have  been  collected  and 
placed  in  tlw  mnseama,  being  the  propwty  of  all 
the  workers.  The  network  of  museums  in  die 
provinces  is  growing  with  unusual  rapidity.  From 
31  at  the  beg^ming  of  the  Revolution  their  number 
is  now  119,  and  practically  every  day  brings  news 
of  the  opening  of  a  new  museum.  Hie  treasaras 
of  die  Hermitage  have  grown  by  half  as  mndi  again. 
The  musenna  of  the  capitals  nave  been  rearranged, 
redistributed,  and  supplied  widi  enwrienced 
guides,  who  read  lectures  and  c<«dnct  the  excur- 
sions of  woricers  and  peasants.  Visits  to  the 
museums  have  grown  numerically,  and  have 
(Ranged  still  more  qualitatively;  woricm  and 
peasants  an  overfillii^  the  moseums.  Hie  at- 
tendance at  the  museums,  especially  in  the  prov- 
inces, is  hard  to  define.  It  is  snfident,  however, 
to  point  out  that  according  to  a  rong^  report,  die 
museums  of  Moscow  alcme,  during  1919,  had  over 
500,000  visitors.  A  number  of  country  manors 
have  been  whiolly  transformed  into  musenms,  which 
vividly  Ulnstrate  die  life  and  surromidings  in  the 
Ducal  Estates  of  the  XVIII  and  XDC  centnries. 
Not  less  intensive  is  the  work  of  restoration.  Hie 
cleansing  of  ancient  ikons  has  enridied  our  collec- 
tion of  very  valuable  prodnctiona  of  Russian  &mi- 
painting. 

hi  q>ite  of  all  the  obstacles  and  difl&culties,  the 
Mvemn  Department  of  the  Elduci^onal  Commis- 
sariat, slowly  but  splendidly,  is  working  to  restore 
the  Kremlin  and  die  Yaroslav  Mosques. 

Finally,  ardieological  excavation  has  not  ceased 
for  a  moment,  and  the  study  of  our  past  is  making 
good  headway.  Archeological  groups  of  amateurs 
are  being  formed  in  the  provinces,  carrying  on  ex- 
cavation and  research  under  the  guidance  of  scien- 
tific leaders. 

OUT  OF  SCHOOL  EDUCATICHV 
Fr<Hn  the  very  first  day  of  its  existence  the  Com- 
missariat for  Public  Education  was  confronted  by 
die  problem  of  out-of-school  education,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  terminology,  of  political-ednca- 
tinial  work. 

We  have  to  deal  with  a  country  in  lAidi  the 
percentage  of  Ulimrates  is  enormous,  a  country 
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which  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Tsarist  regime  to 
keep  in  daikness  and  ignorance,  a  country  vdudi 
was  in  tlie  power  of  moet  fanatical  preju^oes. 

The  old  Oufrof-Scfaool  Department,  now  the 
Political-Edneational  Department  of  tlie  Commis- 
sariat df  Public  Education,  faced  the  probkm  of 
organizing  public  libraries,  schools  of  all  types 
for  aduha,  dubs,  petmle's  houses,  excursions,  etc 
The  task  was  to  broaden  this  activity  and  give  it  a 
communist  direotloo. 

In  die  field  of  Ulurary  woris  the  reanlta  were  the 
following: 

\ii  32  provinoea  dnre  wwe  13,500  libraries  in  1919. 
In  32  provinces  diere  were  2^78  libraries  in  1920. 

The  number  of  libraries  taken  over  by  the  Soviet 
Government  was  11,904;  (rf  these  diere  were  8,229 
sdiool  libraries.  In  1919,  the  number  of  libraries 
amounted  to  25,5^;  die  number  of  school  libraries 
being  11^467.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these 
figures  are  in  no  way  snfident  to  show  the  growth 
of  the  libraries,  because  they  do  not  include  a 
great  number  of  establishments  of  die  library  type, 
which  have  grown  up  in  die  Red  Army,  nor  die 
libraries  or^^iniied  by  tlie  trade  unions  for  their 
members,  nor  the  small  libraries  of  a  primary  type, 
vrhidi  aerve  as  a  basis  for  the  so-called  reading 
huts,  the  number  of  wliich  amounts  to  d»nt  40,000 
on  the  whole  territory  of  Soviet  Rusna. 

Very  diaracteristic  are  the  figures  showing  the 
growth  of  the  library  matter  in  Petrograd: 

Before  the  Revolution  there  were  23  libraries 
widi  140,000  volumes;  after  the  Revolution  59 
libraries  widi  865,000  volumes 

After  die  Revolution  59  librariea  widi  865,000 
volumes. 

Further,  the  Out-of-Sdiool  Department  was  en- 
gaged with  die  work  of  <^aniziiig  schools  ^  dif- 
ferent types  for  adults. 

In  1919,  there  were  registered  by  the  Out-of - 
Sdiool  Department  7,134  schools  for  adults  and 
101  people^s  universities. 

A  special  task  was  the  work  of  liquidating  illit- 
eracy. By  a  decree  of  the  Council  of  Pet^le's 
C<Mnmissars  an  Extraordinary  Commission  for 
die  Eradication  of  Illiteracy  was  created. 

Here  are  some  figures  on  die  number  of  illiter- 
ates in  Russia.  Hiere  were  roistered: 


.  Province  lUileratea 

Saratov   2,400,000 

Viatka    2,000,000 

Homel    1,500,000 

Riazan  i3kM),000 

Pensa    300,000 

Vologda   500,000 

Pskov   600,000 

Kasan   500,000 

Nirimi-Nov^'^oroi!    440,000 

Ural   75% 

Alui   78% 

Simbirsk    80% 

Tiumen    93% 

Astrakhan   93% 


Hiese  figures  are  eloquent  of  the  dificulties  and 
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the  vast  acile  of  tbe  work  to  be  carried  out  in  thu 
field. 

Aconding  to  the  plana  of  the  Cratral  GommU' 
si(Hi,  courses  are  organized  all  over  Russia  for  the 
preparation  of  a  staff  of  teadiers  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  illiteracy. 

In  the  province  of  Cherepoviets  three-days  county 
coone^onferences  were  hdd,  which  were  attended 
by  350  sdbool  woricers;  then  two-days  volost  coarse- 
coufwenceSf  which  were  attended  by  10,000  per- 
8C08,  and  &nally,  special  instructors'  ccmtrol 
courses,  v^ch  were  attended  by  5,000  persons. 
Information  was  received  about  the  OTganization 
of  courses  in  the  provinces  of  Archangelsk,  Astra- 
khan, Vi^Mk,  Volf^da,  Viatka,  Home!,  Ekatnrm- 
burg,  Kaluga,  Knrdc,  Ivanovo-Vooiessflnsk,  Mos- 
<»w,  Novgorod,  Orel,  Olonets,  Orenburg,  Penxa, 
Samara,  Saratov,  North-Dvina,  Simbirsk,  Uralsk, 
Ufa,  Cheliabinsk,  Tiumen.  (This  information  is 
for  die  period  up  to  the  m^dle  of  the  simuner 
1920.) 

The  woric  of  die  COTunission  has  given  good  re- 
sults. Ihe  pace  at  idiidi  die  work  is  being  carried 
Ml  is  shown  by  die  following  figures: 

Daring  three  mimtfaa  the  liquidation  courses  were 
attended: 

In  die  province  of  Tambov  1^  40,000  people; 
In  die  province  of  Qwrepoviets  by  57,807  people; 
bi  the  province  of  Ivanovo-Voanessensk  by  50,000 
people. 

In  Petrograd  by  25,000  people. 

All  over  the  Republic  an  enormous  number  of 
literacy  schools  have  been  opened;  10,000  sdiools 
were  opoied  by  die  middle  of  Spring  in  die  prov- 
ince of  Cherepoviets  alcme;  in  die  province  of 
Tunbov — ^000  schools,  whidi  were  attended  by 
48,000  pupils  in  Ae  mondi  of  April;  in  the  prov^ 
ittce  of  Sindiirsk— 6,000  schools,  in  the  province 
of  Kaxan — 5,000  schools,  which  were  attended  by 
150^000  piqiils;  in  the  province  of  Viatka  4,000 
perstxis  were  attending  the  literacy  sdiools,  even 
before  the  decree  was  issued. 

The  information  received  from  different  citiea 
furnish  die  following  picture:  In  Petrograd  there 
are  500  sdiool  estabUsliments  with  1  or  2  sdiools 
in  each;  4,000  pera<ms  have  already  passed  these 
sdiools,  and  25,000  more  are  attendmg  diem  at 
IH'esent  A  great  nnmh«  of  schools  were  opened 
in  Moscow  with  22,000  attendmg.  Ihere  are 
25  schools  in  Kronstadt,  190  schools  in  Kaluga, 
150  in  Tola,  130  in  Kosmodemiansk,  65  in  Urieve- 
PoU,  45  in  Kaatanay,  40  m  Gshatdc,  20  m  23ii»- 
drind:,  20  in  Roman,  300  in  Berdianak,  180  in 
Ardiangelsk,  190  in  Omsk,  70  in  Yelaguba,  30  m 
New-Omsk,  12  m  Cheliabindc,  15  m  Ekaterinodar, 
20  in  Odessa. 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out  the  compnlsory 
maaaures,  whidi  are  practiced  in  different  parts  w 
dw  Rqniblic:  In  tbe  province  ci  Kazan,  diose  who 
refuse  to  attend  die  literacy  schools  are  subject  to 
5,000  nmbles  fine,  to  3  mondis  of  ctmipulsory  labor 
and  die  lose  cS  thek  food  cards.  In  Petro- 
grad those  iHw  refuse  to  attend  the  schools  are 
reduced  to  a  lower  food  category,  diey  are  tried 
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in  a  people's  court  and  excluded  fr<Mn  the  trade 
union,  u  die  inovince  of  Tambov  a  rignature  fcff 
an  illiterate  has  no  validity. 

Primers  are  printed  in  Russian,  Polish,  German, 
Tartar,  Yiddish,  and  in  the  other  languages  ot  the 
peoples  living  in  Russia,  and  a  great  unmber  of 
copies  are  pt^lidied. 

According  to  our  information,  2,700,000  citiaens 
attended  die  sdiools  during  19iKt. 

But  in  order  to  carry  out  all  diis  work,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  staff  of  Oat-of-School  educa- 
tion workers,  of  whom  there  were  very  few  in 
Russia. 

The  Political-Educational  Department  developed 
its  work  in  this  direction,  and  ny  the  end  of  1919 
a  staff  of  ^200  woricers  had  been  prepared.  The 
number  of  courses  was  65. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  woric 
carried  out  by  die  Department  for  out-of-school 
education,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  network  of 
people's  houses  and  clubs,  whidi  is  cindinually  in- 
creasing, oovning  die  whole  coantry,  and  the 
enormous  unmber  of  lectures,  eonoerts,  meetinas 
and  ddiates  whidi  are  held  daily  over  dw  whole 
territory  of  the  Republic. 

— Russian  Press  Review,  No.  19. 
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THE  DARKNESS  BEFORE  DAWN,  by  John  &  H 

□itfc&    Another  aiticle  hy  the  editor  of  "Th«  11 

WoriEer,"  Gbuvow,  Scotland,  reriewing  some  of  the  U 

more   imeresting   malpractices   of   the   Romanov  Q 

dynasty.  U 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  TRADE  UNIONS  IN  PRa  B 
DUCnON.  Speeches  by  Lenin,  Trotsky  and  Zinovier,  11 
expressing  the  Taijing  attittides  of  thcwe  three  lead*  II 
era  on  the  proper  functions  of  the  trade  union  in  the 
ecwomic  me  of  the  cotutry. 

ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
SOVIET  REPUBLIC  by  Eugene  Vana,  Oiainnan  ol 
the  Snpieme  Council  of  Natkmal  Economy  of  the 
Hungarian  Soviet  Republic  An  interesting  tribute 
from  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  sister  Tqmblic.  He  is 
a  spedalist  hi  the  fidd  of  wfakh  be  speaks. 

NOTES  TO  ENGLAND.   Translatioas  from  the 
oScial  RoBsias  texts  of  several  notes  frton  the  Soviet 
GoveinmeBt  to  dw  British  Govemmoit,  in  the  course  I 
ti  tlw  tnde  negotutioBs  at  Limdon.   Hitherto  an*  | 
poUUied  fai  Amaioa.  H 

THE  REFORM  OF  THE  MODE  OF  LIFE,  by 
Alenndra  Kollonuy.  The  distinguished  attthor 
takes  up  the  qoestion  of  the  alleiadMks  in  the  life 
of  the  individual  Iwoii^  abott  by  the  economic 
(dianges  now  taking  place  in  Soviet  Russia. 

SOVIET  RUSSU  AND  GERMANY,  by  Oar* 
ZetUn.  The  veil-known  German  Communist,  in  a 
spirited  speech,  pt^nts  out  the  importance  for  Ger- 
many of  lesuaJag  commercial  relmons  with  Soviet 
Russia. 
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How  Industry  is  Managed  in  Soviet  Russia 

(The  Vienna  Office  of  Rosta,  under  date  of  February  11,  communicates  the  following  informa- 
tion that  will  excellently  supplement  the  article  of  Dr.  Goldschmidt  above.) 


Rosta,  Feb.  11. — ^Ilie  managemeDt  of  industry  in 
Soviet  Russia  at  the  present  time  is  as  follows: 

Hie  Supreme  Council  of  National  Econ<miy  is 
die  oeatral  organ,  defining  the  production  program 
for  separate  branches  of  industry,  and  regulating 
and  managing  industry;  in  the  provinces  there  are 
local  councils  of  public  economy.  E^ich  brandi 
of  industry,  in  its  turn,  is  mana^d  and  regulated 
by  the  Head  Department  in  the  Center,  and  by  the 
corre^onding  section  of  dte  ProTittcial  Eoonomio 
Counrals  in  the  provinces.  Finally  separate  in- 
^jstrial  enterprises  or  dieir  combines  are  managed 
by  the  Shop  or  District  Management 

All  organs  managing  indusUy  have  as  their 
basis  the  industrial  unions.  The  apparatus  of 
management  is  constructed  on  this  biuis,  and  on 
ibis  basis  only. 

Hie  guiding  apparatus  of  die  Supreme  Ecfmomio 
ConnGil  is  the  Board,  iriiich  at  me  present  time 
consists  of  thirteen  persons,  formed  by  agreement 
with  the  All-Russian  Central  CouncU  of  Trade 
Unions  (ACCTU).  The  Boards  of  the  Provincial 
Economic  Councils  (P.  E.  C.)  consisting  of  three 
to  seven  persons,  confirmed  by  die  Board  of  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council,  are  eleded  by  the 
local  executive  cmnmittee  in  agreement  wiUi  the 
local  provincial  Trade  Union  Council;  the  Chief 
Indufltria!  Departments  are  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  the  Siu>reme  Economic  Council  in  agreement 
with  the  Central  Committee  of  Uie  corresponding 
trade  union,  and  in  the  event  of  disagreement,  with 
Ae  Presidium  of  the  Central  Council  Trade 
Unions.  The  District  Management  of  enterprises 
is  preliminarily  indicated  by  die  District  Conven- 


tions of  representatives  of  the  workers  of  die  cor- 
responding enterprises,  and  is  confirmed  by  ar- 
rangement widi  tlw  Provincial  Brandi  of  their  trade 
union,  with  the  Chief  Department  of  die  corre- 
sponding branch  tt[  indusby  or  with  the  Provincial 
Econraiic  Council  according  to  what  category  the 
concern  belongs  to,  the  second  or  third.  The  man- 
agement of  an  enterprise  is  appointed  by  die  IMa* 
trict  (or  by  the  Chid')  Management 

The  management  of  industry  is  thus  based  on 
die  industrial  trade  unions,  and  the  trade  w>iiont 
and  thdr  amalgamatimis  take  part  in  die  organiia- 
tion  of  national  economy  just  as  they  take  part  in 
organizing  the  apparatus  for  the  regulation  and 
managemoit  of  industry.  Here,  the  trade  unions 
and  their  amalgamations  only  formally  take  part  in 
organisatim  of  the  managing  apparatus,  i,e.  they 
agree  on  me  anodier  candidate,  put  forward  by 
me  orgaitt  of  the  Siqireme  Econcnnic  Council;  oth- 
ers, apart  from  agreement,  also  put  forward  dieir 
candidates  which  form  die  majority;  and  finally 
the  degree  of  participation  by  a  third  class  is 
deeper;  they  not  only  participate  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  managing  apparatus  but  also  in  the  or- 
ganization of  industry  itself;  such  form  an  absolute 
minority. 

In  summing  np  the  participation  of  the  wide 
labor  masses  in  the  organization  of  industry,  the 
Board  of  the  Supreme  Economic  Council  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  participation  of  the  workers  in 
die  organization  of  industry  was  businesslike  and 
creative.  The  following  table  characterizes  the 
degree  of  participation  of  the  workers  in  the  or- 
gans of  management: 


Board  of  the  Supreme  Econ<»nic  Council  and  Pro- 
vincial Eocmomic  Councils. 


Total: 
187 


Workers 
107  57.2 


Experts  % 
22  1L8 


Employees  % 
58  31.0 


Total: 
140 


Collegiate  Chief  Management: 

Workers  %         Esqwrb    %         Employees  % 
72       5L4         31       22.2  37  264 


Total: 
1,143 

Total: 
1,470 


Collc^;iate  and  One-man-Factory  Managements: 

Workers  %  Experte    %         ^ployaes  % 

726     63.5         398  34.8 


Workers  % 
905  61.6 


Experts  % 

451  sa? 


19 


1.7 


Employees  % 
114  7.7 
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Here  we  have  61%  of  workers,  among  whom  are 
many  prominent  administrators  and  organizers, 
and  30%  of  experts,  with  whom  we  cannot  dis- 
pense especially  now,  when  wide  industrial  per- 
spectives of  peaceful  construction  have  opened  up 
before  the  Si^rone  Ecoiunnic  CounciL 

Hie  labor  management  dumged  its  character  in 
the  course  of  the  work  itself.  At  first,  large  col- 
legiums  stood  at  the  head  of  the  management  in 
the  center,  in  the  districts,  and  at  the  enterprtseB, 
a  tiling  which  made  it  necessary  to  have  representa- 
tives of  all  kinds  of  experiments  to  decide  all  ques- 
tions coordinately.  These  coUegiums  also  aroused 
the  mistnut  o7  die  workers  for  the  administratiTe 
tet^nical  penKmnel  and  the  ofidals,  Le.,  the  depart- 
mffiit  representativee.  In  proportion  as  Uia  corre- 
^onding  coU^nms  actually  united  the  manage- 
mcmt  in  their  own  hands,  the  department  representa- 
tives became  superfluous;  part  of  die  workers  be- 
came so  famitiarized  with  the  woric  diat  thev  were 
actually  able  to  conduct  it  themselves  and  the  for- 
mer distrust  «ve  vray.  Parallel  with  Uiese  dianges, 
■diere  took  place  die  transitiwi  from  vride  repre* 
santative  ccul^jiums  to  narrow  business  dix«cto* 
rates  of  one-man  management  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, most  of  the  factories  and  works  have  gone 
over  from  collegium  to  one-man  management;  out 
of  2,483  eiUeiprises  2,183  are  under  one-man  man- 
agement and  300  under  collegiums. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  in  die  practice  of 
econranic  management  at  the  present  time  the  prin- 
ciple of  automatic  representation  of  separate  msti- 
tntions  in  the  organs  of  management  has  already 
been  done  away  with,  and  we  have  at  present  gone 
over  to  the  principle  of  organizing  the  guiding  col- 
legiums or  amiointing  individual  diriectors  and 
managers  not  oy  meuis  of  the  joint  confirmation 
of  the  activities  of  each  industry  or  its  branches 
but  by  the  corresponding  guiding  organ  of  the 
State  on  the  basis  of  business  considerations.  Ow- 
ing to  this,  the  possibility  has  been  avoided  of 
friction  or  misunderstandhigs  between  the  trade 
-onions  and  the  organs  of  economic  management,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  persons  belonging  to  the 
organs  of  industrial  management  or  the  leaders  of 
these  organs  are  responsible  before  the  correspond- 
ing central  committee  of  the  trade  union,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  responsibility  for  their  prepara- 
tion in  the  execution  of  their  tasks  rests  with  the 
organs  that  appointed  them,  and  with  the  trade 
miion  in  agreement  with  whom  they  were  ap- 
pointed. 

Bow  the  CeiKrai  Apparatus  Works 
The  Central  apparatus  of  the  Supreme  Economic 
-Council  is  split  up  into  three  groups  of  sections. 
First  of  all  the  Board  of  the  Supreme  Economic 
Council  itself  has  six  sections,  with  the  aid  of  which 
it  establishes  the  industrial  plan  for  the  current 
year  and  carries  out  the  genwal  leadership  of  in- 
dustry. Hiese  sections  are: 

1.  Hie  commissioo  for  production  idiicli  re- 
ceives separate  production  programs  for  separate 
branches  of  indusbr,  whidi  are  examined  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  for  confimutticm. 
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2.  The  Financial,  Economic  and  Accounting 
Sections,  which  examine  the  balance  sheets  of  botn 
central  and  local  ecbnomic  organs,  and  which  fi- 
nance industry. 

3.  The  Utilization  Commission  whidi  estab- 
lishes the  plan  of  distribidini  of  the  products  of 
industry  (its  personnel  also  comprises  representa- 
tives of  Ae  Food  C<»mni88ariaL) 

4.  Hie  Council  of  Supply  and  Distribution  (in 
process  of  formation)  which  confirms  die  pro- 
gram of  the  distribution  of  semi-manufactured 
products  which  require  finishing,  and  conduct  all 
die  technical  woric  of  distribution  and  supply. 

5.  Hie  Factory  Statistical  Section. 

&  Section  for  Contact  with  the  Provinces  which 
Gondu<^  commiiniration  with  the  local  Councils  of 
Public  Economy. 

The  second  group  are  production  sections,  there 
being  15  of  them,  in  accordance  with  brant^es  of 
industry.  Hiey  direcdy  manage  and  regulate  the 
correspimding  branches  of  industry,  in  respect  to 
which  diey  oversee  the  execution  of  dw  production 
programs  and  orders,  distribute  the  raw  material, 
take  account  of  manufactured  products,  and  sub- 
sidize the  enterprises  of  the  last  group  that  are 
of  niecial  state  importance. 

Ine  third  group  of  sections  are:  1.  Industrial 
administration.  2.  Inspectorate.  3.  Juridical  Sec- 
tion. 4.  Editing  and  Publications,  etc.,  vdiich  can 
be  defined  as  auxiliary  sections. 

In  each  province,  tne  local  economic  council  is 
the  organ  directing  and  managing  industry;  i.e. 
the  Provincial  Council  of  Public  Economy,  organ- 
ized on  the  same  lines  as  the  Supreme  Council. 

The  local  councils  are  divided  into  corresponding 
industrial  sections;  Metal,  Textile,  Chemical,  Elec- 
tro-Technical, eta,  whidi  are  directed  by  dis 
Boards  of  die  Economic  Council  <m  die  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand  are  likewise  subordinated 
to  the  corresponding  production  sections,  where 
they  present  dieir  balance-sheets  and  whence  they 
receive  instructicms  and  orders  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  die  industry  under  their  auspices  and  on 
their  territory. 

Enterprises  of  the  second  and  diird  groups  are 
under  the  management  of  the  local  councils.  Thus 
the  local  councils  subsidize  the  enterprises  under 
their  management,  according  to  a  budget,  substi- 
tute  and  appoint  directors,  eta  At  the  head  of  the 
sections  of  the  local  councils  are  men  confirmed 
by  the  Board  of  the  Local  Trade  Unions.  In  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growdi  of  woric  arising 
throng^  the  Federation  of  other  Soviet  Republics, 
local  (xrancils  for  public  econuny  have  been  se- 
ated.  Tliese  now  number  81. 
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(The  Rosta  Office  at  Stockholm^  on  February 
ing  interesting  data  that  had  been  furnished  it  b 

The  Soviet  Russian  Railway  Commission  abroad, 
which  does  not  fonctioii  directly  under  any  oScial 
Russian  department,  was  definitely  appointed  ia 
accordance  widi  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Peo* 
pie's  Commissars  No.  18312  of  November  5, 1920. 

The  duty  of  the  commission  is  to  bring  unity 
into  all  the  orders  of  railway  material  abroad, 
including  also  the  repairs  of  Russian  loc«notives 
in  foreun  countries. 

The  CcHnmission  is  first  to  order: 

1.  2,000  train  locomotives  valued  at  500,000,- 
000  Swedish  crowns, 

2.  Looomotiva  parts  valued  at  60,000,000 
Swedish  crovms,  necessary  for  rqiairing  locomo- 
tives in  Russia, 

3.  Accessories  for  pumping  stations  destroyed 
by  Denikin  and  others,  valued  at  15,000,000 
crowns, 

4.  The  organizatioB  of  die  construction  ot 
4,000  to  5,000  Russian  locomotives  abroad. 

The  following  are  the  facts  widi  regard  to  new 
locMnotives: 

In  Sweden  1,000  locomotives  of  the  Russian 
type  have  been  ordered.  The  first  of  these  will 
be  ready  by  the  summer,  and  the  entire  order  must 
be  completed  by  1925.  Locomotives  of  the  same 
type  are  also  to  be  ordered  in  Germany,  Hie 
entire  wodc  of  G<m8truction  for  both  countries  is 
to  be  centralised  at  HeD8dieI*s  Shops  in  Cassel, 
where  the  drawings  and  model  shall  be  prepared, 
after  whidi  Russian  locomotives  may  be  built  at 
all  the  shops  in  question.  At  the  head  of  this 
work  stands  Engineer  Fren,  a  professor  at  the 
Engineeriiw  Sdiool  at  Moscow,  aae  of  Russia's 
fcnnnost  boomotiTe  cmstructors.  In  order  to 
insure  the  absolute  similarity  of  all  the  locomo- 
tives,  which  are  to  be  constructed  at  19  different 
shops,  and  that  any  part  may  be  transferred  from 
one  locomotive  to  another,  a  test  is  to  be  made 
by  assembling  a  loc<mtotive  from  parts  that  have 
been  manufactured  at  all  the  various  19  shops. 
Another  intraesting  provi^oo  in  the  locomotive 
agreement  is  this:  the  final  test  of  the  loctnuotiTe 
mall  take  place  in  Russia  by  attaching  it  to  a 
complete  train  and  operating  it  with  the  train,  and 
the  final  acceptance  of  the  locomotives  shall  not 
take  place  until  eadi  of  them  has  been  subjected 
to  this  test 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  1,000  locomo- 
tives were  ordered  in  Sweden  and  1,000  in  Ger- 
many. Arrangements  have  already  beat  made  for 
the  purpose  of  allotting  these  locomotives  to  die 
various  diops,  but  it  has  nevertheless  not  been 
possible  thus  far  to  allot  more  than  100  loctmio- 
tives  to  all  the  German  shops,  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  die  workers.  The  fact  is  that  dw 
banken  do  not  want  to  pay  more  dian  70  per 
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9,  1921,  in  its  daily  bulletin  included  the  foUow- 
y  the  Rusdm  Railway  Commission  in  Stockholm.) 

cent  of  the  value  of  the  Russian  gold  on  the 
Londtm  and  New  York  exchanges.  I^ey  are  mak- 
ing use  of  the  taxA  diat  the  Soviet  Government 
under  present  political  conditions  cannot  itself 
transport  the  gold  to  these  points.  By  such  a 
policy  the  bankers  are  pursuing  a  double  purpose: 
they  hope  to  put  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
Russian  gold  into  their  ovm  podcets  and  to  under- 
mine the  proletarian  finance  which  is  so  hateful 
in  their  eyes.  Doul^esa  the  bankers  in  all  coun- 
tries have  come  to  an  agroement  <m  this  matter, 
and  this  agreement  has  even  been  publicly  deug- 
natod  by  the  name  **TIie  Gold  Blodcade  Against 
Russia.**  However  necessary  these  locomotives 
may  be  for  Russia,  nevertheless  Russia  can  not 
a£ford  to  throw  away  83,000,000  o'owns  in  order 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  bankers,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  allotmrat  of  die  remaining  900 
locomotives  has  been  delayed. 

In  the  ordering  of  the  locomotive  parts,  whidi 
are  necessary  for  repairs,  the  conditions  are  some- 
what different  In  this  matter  the  sums  involved 
are  considerably  smaller,  and  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favorable conditions  for  die  sale  of  gold  almost 
all  the  orders  have  been  drawn  up  or  are  about 
to  be  drawn  up  widiin  the  next  few  days.  About 
80  per  cent  of  diese  radera  fell  to  the  share  ai 
Germany,  as  Germany  prc^Kwed  a  price  that  was 
hardly  more  than  hau  dutt  asked  by  Sweden.  In 
addition  to  Germany  and  Sweden,  Austria  and 
Czecho-Slovakia  have  also  received  allotments. 
Aside  from  the  low  prices,  Germany  defeated  its 
competitors  by  swifter  deliveries,  and  that  not  only 
on  paper.  Tlie  first  contracts  were  signed  October 
20,  1920;*  the  deliveries  b^an  in  the  second  half 
of  December,  mid  in  the  first  mondi  1,500  tons 
of  railroad  material  were  already  being  sent  to 
Russia. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
English  firms  demand  a  guarantee  payment  of  100 
per  cent  from  the  Soviet  Government,  the  German 
firms  are  relying  ca  die  word  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  demanding  no  guaruitee  at  all. 

Tlie  orders  for  pumping  madiinery  were  placed 
diiefly  in  Svmlen,  aldiougn  mudi  m^^t  have  been 
obtained  more  cheaply  in  Germany.  As  for  the 
repair  of  locomotives,  already  200  loc<Hnotives 
haTO  been  forwarded  to  Esdionia  for  such  pur- 
poses, and  an  agreemmt  has  been  drawn  up  widi 
one  of  the  binest  Esthonian  concerns  for  die 
repair  of  l,500  iocomotive8,  and  negotiations  are 
in  progress  on  the  sobject  of  the  repairs  of  2,000 
to  3,000  locomotives  in  Germany,  Norway,  and 
Domiaik. 


*The  text  ot  one  of  diesa  contmcts  wiU  be  found  ia 
'Soviet  Raasia,*'  Volnme  IV.  No.  6. 
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Notes  to  Persia 

NOTE  TO  PERSIA. 

MoscotD,  Feb.  IS.-— The  representative  of  CAic&ertn,  the 
Peoples  Commiasar  /or  Fwei^  Affairs,  JCanubAm,  ad- 
irmMaa  the  foUamb^  ntte  to       Perdmi  ttepmentatkre: 

Mx.  ReimMatathv:  Tbe  Sonet  CovemKot  Aaxet 
foDy  your  yUm  with  ie(*rcl  to  forngn  troop*  on  P«niui 
taSL  Am  mod  as  we  roceind  your  note  of  Norember 
9,  tbe  Soriet  GoTcgmnwot  butened  to  open  negotia- 
tioiu  with  tbe  Gorenunent  of  tbe  Republic  of  Azerbaijan, 

00  tbe  anbject  of  the  aojonra  of  Azeiiiaijan  troops  on 
Fenian  territory,  in  tbe  districts  of  Eozeli  and  Resht. 
Since  the  last  meeting  with  yon  I  Iuto  informed  you  as 
to  tbe  attitnde  of  the  Republic  of  Aierbaijaa  and  as  to 
the  reasons  why  the  troops  of  this  Republic  were  sta- 
tbned  on  Penian  teixitory.  The  RmaUic  of  Aaatfaayan 
finds  hsdf  obliged  for  reasons  of  ten  defence  to  malntafai 
its  troops  in  tMae  districts,  in  order  to  prerent  English 
troops  now  in  Kazvin,  or  akeady  moving  forward  against 
Resht  and  Enzeli,  from  attacking  tbe  tenitory  of  Azerbei> 
jan.  Fkoffl  the  latest  urgent  communications  of  tbe  Azer- 
bidjan  Government  it  b  apparent  that  that  Government  is 
•nfanated  only  by  feelings  of  friendship  and  fraternity 
toward  the  Persian  pet^e,  and  that  it  is  extremely  on- 
l^easant  for  that  Govenunent  to  be  obliged  to  maintain  iu 
troopa  OD  foreign  territory,  all  the  more  since  the  fnesoice 

01  Ume  Azerbaijan  traopa  on  Persian  unltny  mi^  be 
arnmeonsly  interpreted  and  beoome  an  obstacle  to  the 
restoration  of  friendly  rdattons  between  the  two  states, 
line  Government  of  Azeriiaijan  vriD  therefore  withdraw  its 
troops  from  Persian  territory  as  soon  as  tbe  English  troops 
are  abo  withdrawn.  The  Government  of  Az^iaijan  has 
assnred  the  Russian  GovemmsBt  that,  as  far  as  the  Azer- 
baijan Government  is  ctncemed,  Persisn  toritory  would 
very  soon  be  freed  from  foreign  occupation.  In  the  name 
of  my  GovemnMot  I  take  tbe  liberty  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  proposals  of  the  Azerbaijan  Government  may  be 
wdl  received  by  the  Perrian  Government,  and  that  tbe 
latter  will  soon  undertake  all  necessary  steps  to  make  pos- 
sible the  eoBvocetioa  of  the  commission,  aueady  discuased 
some  time  ago.  I  take  the  liberty  to  propose  that  tbe  roost 
saitable  place  for  tbe  meetlu  of  tUs  Commisnon  would 
he  the  city  of  Kaxvin  or  oi  Tdieran.  As  soon  as  tbe 
Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs  recdves  infoimatbn  to 
the  effect  that  tbe  British  Govemmem  also  accepts  this 
plan  for  liquidating  the  Ani^Aaerliaijan  front  on  Persian 
territory,  the  Azeraaijan  Government  will  of  coarse  also 
cMisidcr  it  ila  duty  baaMdiatcly  to  anoint  Its  foBy  em- 
pawered  rffprweBtsttves  to  die  above  mentlsnBd  oaamis- 
slon. 

Please  aocepl  the  aipicsslen  <tf  my  esteemed  considera- 
lloa. 

Represcatstivf  of  the  GommissariBt  for  ForelgB  Affdn, 

Kamaebah. 


PROTEST   AGAINST    SENDING  INTERNATIONAL 
TROOPS  TO  VILNA. 

Riga,  Feb.  16.— fAe  Representative  of  Iirtmrnfa  in  Mos- 
cow, Mr.  Bidtntskayliif  has  received  the  faUowng  note 
from  Chicherin: 

I  have  the  Iwnor  herewith  to  request  you  to  submU  the 
IsDowiu  commnnicatioB  to  your  Govenunent: 

The  Huasian  Government  cannot  witness  withoot  con- 
cern the  tUsordeis  now  prevailing  in  tbe  city  of  Vilaa  and 
in  the  territory  which  was  alloted  to  Litbnaais  in  the 
treaty  of  July  12,  1920^*  between  Rnssia  and  Lithnania. 

At  the  momeal  lAm  Aa  General  <rf  the  Polish  Anny, 
Zel%owBfcl,  wiA  the  aid  <rf  a  number  of  Ptdish  troope  oe* 
enpied  Vilna  and  began  to  collect  in  the  city  and  in  its  en- 
vinms  officers  and  soldiers  hostQe  to  the  Russian  Republic, 
•nt  of  White  GuanUst  detachments,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment lodged  a  protest  with  the  Polish  Government  against 
Ihb  procodnrs^  and  aude  the  Polish  Government  reqton- 

*FiiU  text  of  tUs  treatT  mi  printed  to  S^vitt  Rutsia  ior 
Otctmbm  4,  1*20  (VeloM  III,  PsgM  S6MtS). 
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and  Lithuania 

rible  for  the  latest  opentions  of  this  Polish  general  sad 
his  troops.  The  Russian  Govnnmait  can  no  longer  refrahi 
from  calling  the  attention  ei  the  litbuanian  Government 
to  tbe  international  obligations  iriiich  tbe  latter  must  ful- 
fill with  ngard  to  the  city  ai  Vilna  and  its  surrouDdings. 
On  the  basis  of  tbe  treaty  eittetod  Into  betvreen  Rnssia  and 
Lithnania  on  July  12,  1920,  tbe  Rnsdan  Govemnwat  has 
the  ri^  to  demand  of  the  Lithuanian  Govonmeot  that 
the  latter  do  all  fat  its  power  to  pnt  an  end  to  a  sitwtion  in 
Vilna  lAich  constitutes  a  menaoe  to  the  seevrity  of  the 
Soviet  Republic.  I  condder  it  necessary  to  em^aaise  that 
the  preliminary  treaty  signed  on  October  12,  IvB),  at  Rigs, 
twtween  Russia  and  Poland,**  in  no  way  alters  or  sbro- 
gates  tbe  Russo-Litbuanlan  treaty  of  July  12,  1920. 

But  the  preliminary  treaty,  between  Rnssia  and  Ukraine 
on  the  one  band  and  Poland  on  the  other  band,  provides 
that  questions  concerning  disputed  territories  belonging  to 
Utboania  and  Poland  are  to  be  settled  by  Lithuania  and 
Poland  themselves.  This  provision  u  a  loucal  concInsiBa 
frmn  the  fact  that  the  sovaraisn  power  d  die  Russian  Re- 
pnWc  over  the  distriet  and  dty  irf  VSam  has  ceased,  but 
it  by  no  means  signifies  that  the  Rnasian  GovemBcat  is 
obliged  to  look  on  inactively  while  the  present  conditions 
in  Vilna  continn^  if  these  conditfons  threaten  its  own  se> 
curUy.  In  addition,  the  question  of  tbe  ownership  of  tbe 
above  mentioned  region  has  been  solved  by  agreement  be- 
tween Utbuania  and  Pobud,  and  not  to  tbe  advantage  of 
Poland.  The  sovereign  power  over  the  district  and  dty  of 
Vilna  is  now  with  l^uuia,  rince  tbe  district  was  alloted 
to  that  state  by  virtue  d  the  Rnssian-Utbuanian  treaty. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  dw  Rusuan  Govemmeat  has  the  rl^ 
to  dcBMnd  of  tbe  i-ith— ^  Govcnuneai  that  the  latter 
take  every  stn>  to  put  an  end  to  the  wesent  eondhiea  in 
Vilna,  dnee  the  eity  is  a  eenter  fm  white  GoenBst  de- 
ments, which  are  In  a  posltiMi  to  prepere  aggressive  enter- 
prises  against  Soviet  Russia.  Besides,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  learned  that  tbe  poup  of  states  vriiidi  calls  itself 
the  *Xeagtte  of  Nations'*  nas  recendy  been  daborating  a 
plan  for  sending  international  troops  to  ^^Ina.  The  Rus* 
sian  Government  calls  the  attention  (rf  the  lithnanian  Gov- 
ernment to  the  fact  that  the  arrivd  ai  sudi  troops  in  Vilna 
cannot  be  considered  as  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Rusnan  treaty  with  lithnania.  In  the  abscsce  of 
any  treaty  aad  aay  eontaot  wfaataeever  between  the  so^aUed 
"Leagoe  of  Nations**  and  the  Bnaslan  RepabBc.  and  in 
view  of  tbe  fact  that  tbe  states  constituthig  the  "League  of 
Nations**  have  not  yet  ceased  their  hostilities  against  Soviet 
Rnsda,  sodi  troops  must  be  cuisidered  as  troops  hostile  to 
the  Soviet  powo-.  We  dierefore  «Jtptess  the  firm  hope  that 
the  Lithuanian  Government  may  not  permit  this  appear- 
anee  of  armed  forces  in  Vilna,  since  their  presence  would 
have  to  be  considered  by  the  Russian  Govetmnent  as  an 
aodon  hostile  to  Sonet  Russia,  an  action  threatening  the 
security  of  the  Soriet  Govemmeitt.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment  is  convinced  that  tbe  I^hnMiian  Govemment  will 
take  aH  necessary  steps  to  pat  an  end  to  tbe  OMiditioas  in 
the  dty  and  district  of  VSna  which  violate  the  treaty^  and 
that  it  win  not  pemit  tbe  above  menthnwd  aimed  iatees 
to  secure  admission  there. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  request  you  to  accept  the 
assarances  of  my  great  esteem  and  my  most  upright  respect 
Parle's  CMnrnlssar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Gaonca  CncnxaiN. 


The  Lidiuanian  Govemment  has  now  answered 
the  note  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  of 
December  20rand  consented  to  the  pld>iscite  in  Uie 
Vilna  district  on  the  condition  that  the  Polish  troops 
shall  be  withdrawn  and  that  die  administration  and 
die  police  atidiorikjr  be  taken  over  by  non-interestsd 
powers.  Simnltaneonsly  however  the  Govemment 

**Tbe  test  oC  the  prdianinsir  trcMy,  with  a  ceniilete  dls- 
ciusiea  stid  mw,  sppesred  in  Savtrt  Rnstim  for  December  11, 
1930  5W^3). 
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infoniu  the  Council  that  in  spite  of  repeated  efforto 
it  has  been  imposBible  to  omain  the  consent  of  die 
Soviet  Gorannunt  to  die  se&ding  of  intematicnial 
troop  contingents  to  Vilna.  Aa  me  intervention  of 
troops  of  this  kind  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
trea^  between  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia,  the 
Kovno  Government  must  decline  to  receive  the  for- 
eign contingents  unless  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  Poland  may  <d>tain  die  ccmsent  of 
die  Soviet  Government 

— ^Russian  Telegraph  Agenct. 

**Soviet  Russia**  four  weeks  ago  {No.  8)  prirUed 
a  front-page  cartoon  (from  a  Dutch  newspaper) 
illustrating  the  reaction  of  the  proletariats  of  the 
small  neutral  nations  that  had  been  requested  to 
furnish  a  **police**  guard  for  the  dty  of  rUna  dur- 
ing the  projected  plebiscite* 

RUSSO-POLISH  NEGOTIATIONS 

Riga,  Feb.  1Z.~A  reprtsentativt  of  Roata  on  the  13th 
insL  had  an  intwiew  untjk  (Ae  Rusden  rtpreaentatine  in 
Riga,  A.  A.  Yolfo.  When  qaeoimud  «A<Cfter  it  mas  true 
Aat  the  Polidt  Dele^Utm  tsas  ddaybig  aeff>tiations  Yo0e 
ansvfered: 

do  not  bdiefo  that  the  delegation  is  doing  this  in* 
tentionally.  There  is  no  doobt  that  Poland  is  interested 
in  having  the  peace  treaty  signed  as  earlr  as  possible,  and 
this  is  emphasixed  by  the  entire  Polish  press.  At  any 
rate  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Chicherin  declared  himself  ready,  on  ^pieha's  proposal,  to 
atate  a  date  by  i^ch  the  peace  ntsotiations  ^nld  be 
otHicladed,  the  Polish  Delegation  has  uways  ignored  all  my 
pnpoaals  that  sadi  a  period  be  set  I  nererthelesa  contlntie 
to  OMHlder  such  a  deeitim  to  be  entirdy  feasible  and  an 
ready  to  dgn  the  peace  tratty  within  a  period  of  eren  five 
days.  In  my  oplnlDn  the  delay  of  the  n^tiations  is  rather 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  indecision  of  the  Polish  Delegation, 
which  even  in  absolutely  clear  cases,  when  Russia  and 
Ukraine  could  not  assume  the  obligations  demanded  by 
Poland — and  they  certainly  will  not  under  any  conditions 
aastmie  them— kems  ctwiing  back  again  and  agahi  to  quae* 
tioaa  dnt  have  ureidy  been  settled,  wlthom  pi?«f**t*"g 
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determination  enough  to  accept  the  only  possible  fonnnla- 
tion.  It  is  clear  why  under  such  circmnatancea  they  should 
wish  to  blame  me  for  this  delay,  but  the  facu  speak  for 
Aemsdvea,  and  the  extent  of  my  participatum  in  delaying 
the  negotiatione  is  endent  from  the  fact  that  the  Russo- 
Ukraiaian  Delegation  is  today  as  ready  as  it  was  two  months 
ago,  when  the  above  described  note  of  Sapieha's  was 
handed  to  it,  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  Polish  Dela- 
tion in  vhi^  an  eztret&dy  sliort  period  will  be  designated 
for  the  elaboratiDn  of  dte  treaty  and  the  signing  of  the 
peace." 

When  asked:  "What  do  think  will  be  the  conse- 
qnences  of  Pilsndski's  trip  to  Paris?"  Yoffe  said:  *To  my 
mind  the  most  important  event  connected  with  this  trip  is 
the  speech  of  Milferand,  hi  which  the  latter  said  that  the 
boundaries  of  Poland  liad  not  yet  been  definitdy  fixed. 
With  the  situation  aa  it  is  today,  this  statement  can  only  be 
mderatood  as  a  reference  to  the  failure  of  achieving  a 
decisim  on  ^e  East  Galician  question.  I  therefore  t>eUeve 
that  Filsadski*B  trip  to  Paris  and  the  obvions  failure  of  the 
hopes  connected  with  it  vrould  make  Uie  Polish  Dd^tkm 
more  yielding,  since  the  fact  that  under  these  circumstances 
we  did  not  reopen  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the 
bioandaries  provided  for  in  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace, 
particularly  the  revUion  of  the  East  Galician  question, 
revels  the  loyalty  of  Russia  and  Ukraine  and  particularly 
th^  fidelity  to  the  conditions  of  the  preliminary  peace  in 
a  very  favorable  lighL  I  luipe  it  will  be  possible  to  sign 
the  peace  twder  the  conditions  drawn  up  by  the  conf^ence. 
The  conditions  proposed  by  us  to  Poland  represnt  the 
maximtim  in  thb  leapect,  and  from  this  standpoint  the 
threata  that  fVanca  ml  aid  Poland  in  a  war  against  us 
would  seem  to  soggeat  that  Russia  and  Ukraine  were  de- 
manding something  from  Poland  and  were  threatening  it 
with  vrar.  Of  course  France  could  not  possibly  force  Rus- 
sia and  Ukraine  to  accept  obligations  which  they  are  not 
capable  of  fulfilling,  and  any  war,  even  if  it  should  end 
faTivably,  would  weaken  both  sides,  and^  by  lowering  the 
solvency  of  both,  would  render  more  difficult  still  the  fnl- 
fiUment  of  these  vnbearable  conditiona,  I  do  not  even 
touch  apen  the  fact  Aat  the  outcome  of  a  war  oan  never 
be  predicted,  and  dut  the  present  situation  la  by  no  means 
such  as  woidd  inspire  Poland  with  a  certainty  of  victory, 
even  if  it  may  cotmt  on  tlie  aid  oi  France.  For  if  France 
in  the  course  of  three  years  of  intervention  has  not  snc- 
ceeded  in  imposing  obligations  upon  as  which  we  r^ard  as 
intolerable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Folidi  deleg8ti<Hi  will 
recognize  that  this  is  the  fact,  and  that  it  may  soon  proceed 
to  a  signing  of  the  peaoa," 
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The  Paris  Commune  and  Soviet  Russia 


By  Leon  Tbotskt 


SImr  epiaoda  of  tha  fint  lte*olntian  mad*  by 
Um  pioleUiUt  for  Urn  pToloUriat,  endlof  is  tks 
irlnnph  «t  lit  enemiei.  Tbla  «pl*ade  (Mareh 
It-Mar  38)  haled  Mvantr-iwo  dart.  (The  Pari* 
Caunay  Uaich  18,  1171,  by  P.  L.  Imiot, 
TunpBii  PdUIM  br  •HMo^'  191%  f*  U*-) 

The  Social£s$  Pmrties  of  the  Commune  Were  Not 
Prepared 

Hie  Paris  Commune  of  1871  was  the  first  weak 
attempt  in  history  at  domination  by  the  working 
daaa.  We  venerate  the  memory  of  the  C<»nmmie 
in  q>ite  of  its  limited  experience,  the  lade  of 
preparation  of  its  militant  sectitma,  the  confnaion 
of  its  program,  the  la<^  of  unity  am<mg  its  direct- 
ing elonents,  the  indecision  of  its  plans,  the  exces- 
sive fussing  in  execution,  and  the  frightf al  disaster 
m  which  it  so  fatally  ended.  We  hail  in  the  Com- 
mune, as  Lbvtov  puts  it,  the  somewhat  pale  dawn 
of  the  first  proletarian  republic. 

That  is  not  Kautsky's  view  of  die  matter.  After 
devoting  die  greater-part  of  his  bode,  *^errori8mii8 
und  Kommanismns,  to  pointing  out  a  cmdely 
propagandist  parallel  between  tlw  Gnnmune  and 
the  Soviet  power,  Kantsky  beholds  great  virtues  in 
the  Commune  where  we  see  misfortimes  and  mis- 
takes. 

Kautsky  vigorously  turns  his  energies  to  prov- 
ing that  die  Paris  Commune  of  1871  was  not  arti- 
fidaliy  prepared,"  but  spontaneously  produced, 
taking  me  revolutionists  by  surprise^  (xmtrary  to 
the  Russian  Revolution  of  November,  whidb  was 
prepared  down  to  the  minutest  details  by  onr 
Party.  This  is  indisputably  correct  Not  having 
the  courage  to  clearly  formulate  his  profoundly 
reactionary  views,  Kautsky  does  not  tell  us  whelhw 
the  Paris  revolutionaries  of  1871  Should  be  praised 
for  not  having  foreseen  the  proletarian  insurrec- 
tion and  for  not  having  prepared  themselves  for 


it,  or  whether  we  should  be  blamed  for  having  fore- 
seen the  inevitable  and  eiHiseiousIy  proceeded  to 
take  time  by  die  forelock.  But  all  Kautsky*s  expo- 
siti<m  is  ctmcaved  in  a  manner  to  produce  in  the 
reader  predaely  dus  impression:  A  misfortune 
came  upon  the  Commmiards  (the  Bavarian  philis- 
tine  Vollmar  even  went  so  far  one  day  as  to  ex- 
press the  regret  that  the  Communards  had  not  gone 
to  sleep  instead  of  takiag  up  the  power)  who  there* 
fore  deserve  all  our  indulgence;  the  Bolsheviki,  on 
the  other  hand,  conscioiuly  anticipated  this  misfor- 
tune (die  seiEine  of  power)  and  that  is  why  diey 
will  never  be  forgivoi  eidwr  in  diis  world  or  in 
die  next  If  you  put  die  queeticm  plainly  in  diis 
way  it  of  course  reveals  itself  as  an  incredible 
absurdity.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  however,  that 
sudi  is  the  inevitable  inference  from  the  position 
of  the  **Kaut8kyian  Independents**  who  vrathdraw 
their  heads  into  their  ahomders  in  order  to  see  noth> 
in^  in  <ffder  to  foresee  nothing,  and  vdio  can- 
not take  a  step  in  advance  if  duy  have  not  first 
received  a  good  Idok  in  the  rear.  **To  humiliate 
Paris,**  writes  Kautsky,  **to  refuse  it  autonrany,  to 
derive  the  capital  of  its  title,  disarm  it  in  order 
to  risk  later  with  oertakity  a  monarchist  coup 
d'etat,  such  was  the  capital  task  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  of  Thiers  whton  it  had  elected  head 
of  die  Executive  Power.  From  this  situation  arose 
die  confliet  wfaidi  led  to  the  Paris  insurrecdon.** 
"We  see  to  what  extent  this  form  of  revolution 
differs  from  what  was  accomplished  by  Bolshevism, 
■vAa!c3^  drew  its  strength  from  the  peace  aspirations 
and  had  behind  it  me  peasant  masses;  which,  in 
the  National  Assembly,  had  not  monarchists  against 
it  but  Social  Revolutionists  and  Mensheviks.** 

''The  Bolsheviki  came  to  power  by  means  of  a 
wall-prepared  revolutiai  whidi  auddenly  placed 
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in  their  hands  the  entire  Government  machinery, 
of  which  they  are  availing  themselves  in  the  most 
energetic  and  most  pitiless  manner  for  putting 
down  their  adversaries  including  proletarians.** 

**At  the  beginning,  no  one  was  more  aatonidied 
by  the  Communist  insurrection  than  the  revolution- 
ists thonselves,  and  for  many  of  diem  die  conflict 
was  in  addition  very  undesirable**  (page  44). 

In  order  to  ditain  a  clear  idea  of  die  real 
meaning  of  what  has  been  said  by  Kantsky  on  the 
subject  of  the  Commune  we  shall  quote  die  follow- 
ing interesting  testimony: 

'*Qn  March  1,  1871,**  Lavrov  writes  in  his  very 
instructive  book  on  the  Commune,  **in  other  words 
six  months  after  die  fall  of  the  Empire  and  a  few 
days  before  the  rise  of  the  Commune,  die  guiding 
personages  of  the  International  at  Paris  had  ytt 
no  definite  political  program.** 

**After  March  18,**  writes  the  same  author,  **Paris 
was  in  dw  hands  of  the  proletariat,  but  its  leaders, 
disturbed  by  dieir  uneiqpected  power,  did  not  take 
die  most  necessary  measures  tor  secmity^  (pss^ 
71). 

"Your  role  is  more  than  enough  for  you  and 
your  sole  care  is  to  withdraw  yourself  innn  re- 

Sonsibility,**  declared  a  member  of  the  Central 
anmittee  of  die  National  Guard.  **lliere  was 
mudi  tmdi  in  this,**  writes  Lissagaray,  a  partici- 
pator and  historian  of  the  Ccmimune.  **But  at  the 
very  moment  of  action,  lade  of  proletarian  organ- 
ization and  prquration  frequently  comes  hcan  the 
fact  that  functions  are  imptned  upon  men  who  are 
not  of  a  stature  to  discharge  dum.**  (The  History 
of  the  Commime  of  1871  by  Lissagaray,  Brussels, 
1876^  Frendi  Edition,  page  106.) 

It  appears  from  iriiat  precedes  (and  it  will  be 
dearer  later  on)  diat  die  absoice  am<nig  die  Paris 
Socialists  of  a  program  of  direct  struggle  for 
political  power  is  e^Iained  by  their  theoretical 
emotionalism  and  their  political  confusion  and  in 
no  way  by  higher  considerations  of  tactics. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  fideli^  of  diis  very 
man  Kantdn^  to  the  traditions  of  the  Ommume  will 
evince  itself  above  all  in  die  profound  astonish- 
■lent  with  whidi  he  will  receive  die  proletarian 
revolution  in  Germany,  where  he  beholds  nodiing 
more  or  less  than  "an  extremely  undesirable**  con- 
flict We  doubt,  however,  that  future  generations 
will  revere  him  for  this  view.  Hie  very  essence 
of  his  bistoriod  analogy  is  nodiing,  we  must  not 
fail  to  mention  this,  but  a  mixture  of  confusiims 
and  reticences. 

Hie  intentifflis  iduch  Duen  had  widi  regard  to 
Paris,  were  those  of  Milyukov  with  regard  to 
Petrograd,  supported  pubucly  by  Chernov  and 
TseretellL  Daily  they  repeat — from  Komilov  to 
Potressov — that  Petn^ad  was  isolated  from  the 
country,  that  it  no  Icmger  had  anything  in  com- 
m<m  irai  die  country,  and  diat,  demoralized  to 
die  marrow,  it  was  attempting  nevertheless  to  im- 

Rose  its  will  upon  the  nation.  The  first  task  of 
[ilyukov  and  nis  acolytes  was  to  discredit  and 
debase  Petrograd.  And  thu  was  going  on  at  a 
time  when  Petrograd  was  the  true  center  of  the 
revolution  wludi  had  not  yet  succeeded  m  cmi" 
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solidating  itself  vrith  other  parts  of  the  country. 
In  order  to  nve  this  city  a  good  lesson,  Rodzianko, 
the  fonner  President  of  the  Duma,  eaoke  openly 
of  handing  over  Petn^;rad  to  ^  Germans,  as 
Riga  had  already  been  handed.  Rodzianko  did 
noming  more  than  formulate  clearly  what  was  in 
reality  the  aim  of  Milyukov,  supported  by  Keren- 
sky's  whole  policy. 

Milyukov  wanted  to  disarm  the  proletariat  as 
Thiers  had  d<me.  But  worse  still,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Kerendcy,  Qionov,  and  Tseretelli,  die 
Petrograd  proletariat  had  practically  been  dis- 
armed in  July,  1917.  It  haa  again  taken  to  arms 
on  the  occasion  of  die  offensive  of  Komilov  <m 
Petrograd,  in  August,  and  diis  new  arming  of  die 
proletariat  was  a  serious  element  in  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  November  Revolution.  In  a  way,  tnere- 
fore,  those  points  on  which  Kantdcy  contrasts  the 
March  insurrection  of  the  Paris  workers  with  our 
November  Revolution  do,  to  a  certain  extrat,  coin- 
cide. 

But  in  what  way  do  they  differ?  Prindpally 
in  that  the  sinister  aims  of  Thiers  vrere  carried  out, 
in  that  Paris  was  strangled  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  workers  massaged,  while  Milyukov  went  to 
pieces  miserably  and  Petrograd  remained  the  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  the  {ffoletariat,  and  leaders 
of  dw  Russian  bourgeoisie  went  down  to  Ukraine 
to  beg  die  armies  of  the  Kaiser  to  occupy  Rus- 
sia, lliis  is  evidently  to  a  large  extent  our  fault, 
and  we  are  ready  to  take  the  blame.  An  essential 
difference  also  is  this — and  this  differeoce  has  been 
felt  more  than  once  in  the  later  development  of 
events — that  while  the  Communards  began  prefer^ 
ably  with  patriotic  considerations,  we  acted  frtnn 
die  standpoint  of  die  international  revolutitm.  The 
defeat  otdie  Cnmmnnft  led  to  the  acmal  breakup 
of  the  First  IntemationaL  Hie  victory  of  the  Soviet 
power  led  to  die  foundation  of  the  Hiird  Inter- 
nationaL 

But  Marx,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  advises 
the  Communards  not  to  rebel  but  to  organize!  We 
add  that  Kantd^  m^^  ackluce  this  fact  in 
to  demonstrate  to  vmat  extent  Marx  under- 
estimated the  acuteness  of  the  Paris  situation,  but 
Kautsky  desires  at  any  cost  to  exploit  Marx's 
advice  in  order  to  emphasize  the  harm  done  to  the 
movement  by  insurrecti<ms  in  generaL  Like  all 
the  mandarins  of  die  social  dmiocracy,  Kautdcy 
considers  the  chief  function  of  organization  to  be 
that  of  embarrassing  revolutionary  action. 

Even  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  auestioi  of 
organization  we  must  not  forget  that  me  Novon- 
ber  Revolution  had  hem  preceded  by  nine  mondis 
of  existence  of  the  Kerensky  Government,  in  the 
course  of  iriiich  our  Party  was  engaged  rather 
successfully  bodi  in  imitation  and  in  organizatiim. 
He  November  Revolittioo  was  accomplished  after 
we  had  been  given  an  oTerwhelmii^  majority  in 
the  Soviets  of  workers  and  soldiers  of  Petrograd,  of 
Moscow  and,  in  general,  of  all  the  industrial  cen- 
ters of  the  country,  and  transformed  the  Soviets 
into  powerful  organizations,  directed  by  our  Party. 
Hiere  was  nMhing  like  diis  among  dw  C<«n- 
mimarda.   Finally,  we  had  bdund  na  dw  heroic 
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Commnne  of  Paris,  from  the  destruction  of  whidi 
we  had  inferred  that  it  was  quite  necessary  for 
revolutionists  to  foresee  events  and  to  prepare  for 
Aem.   We  admit  that  these  are  our  crimes. 

The  Palis  Commune  and  Terrorism 

Kautsky  makes  use  of  a  rather  extensive  parallel 
between  the  Ctunmune  and  the  Soviet  power  for 
Ibe  sole  purpose  of  calumniating  and  deriding  the 
living  and  triumphant  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat in  favor  of  a  mere  attempt  at  dictatorship 
made  at  a  sufficiently  remote  period. 

Kantaky  cites  wim  an  indecent  enxss  of  satis- 
faction a  declaration  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
Ae  National  Guard,  dated  Mardi  19,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  assassination  of  the  two  generals  Lecomte 
and  Clemoit  Thomas  by  their  soldiers:  **We  say 
this  with  indignation.  It  is  a  blood  stain  with 
which  they  want  to  soil  our  honor.  It  is  a  mis- 
eri^le  cahmuty.  Never  did  we  order  Aeae  mar- 
dors.  The  Natimal  Guard  did  not  in  any  way 
participate  in  the  perpetrotim  of  this  crime. 

It  will  be  miderstood  diat  the  Central  Ccon- 
mittee  had  no  reason  to  take  upon  itself  the 
resp<»isibility  for  a  murder  in  wmdi  it  did  not 
have  any  ahaie.  But  the  rhetorical  and  sentimental 
tone  of  the  declaration  well  indicates  the  political 
timidity  of  these  men  in  the  face  of  bourgeois 
public  spinuMi.  Siould  this  surprise  ns?  Ihe 
representatives  of  die  National  Guard  were  for  die 
most  part  men  with  a  very  modest  degree  of  revo- 
lutionary training.  **No  one  whose  name  is  known,^ 
writes  Lissagaray.  *^ey  are  petit  bourgeois, 
grocers,  strangers  in  the  organization,  and  mostly 
foreign  to  poUtics"  (page  70). 

**A  discnet  and  somewhat  timid  feelinc  of  ter- 
rible historical  remonsibility  and  the  oeure  to 
rsmove  themselves  fnm  it  as  soon  as  posaible,** 
writes  Lavrov  of  them,  "mns  through  all  Ae 
proclamati<Hi8  of  this  Central  Committee  into  the 
hands  of  which  Paris  had  fallen"  (page  77) . 

Having  quoted  diis  declaration  on  me  shedding 
of  blood  in  order  to  disgrace  us,  Kautsky,  follow- 
ing Marx  and  Engels,  criticizes  the  indecision  of 
die  Commune:  "If  the  Parisians  (in  odier  words 
the  Commmiards)  hod  natiringly  puraoed  Tliien, 
diey  mi^t  have  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of 
the  GovranmenL  Hie  troops  which  were  retreat- 
ing from  Paris  could  not  have  offered  the  slight- 
est resistance  to  them.  But  Hiiers  was  able  to 
fi{^  iriiile  retreating,  widiout  difficulty.  He  was 
pennitted  to  retire  widi  his  army,  to  WGrganise 
it  at  VerswUles,  to  breathe  a  new  lease  of  moral 
life  into  it,  and  to  reinforoe       (page  49). 

KMoabkf  cannot  nndentand  diat  >t  was  Ae  same 
men,  and  for  the  same  reasmis,  who  published  the 
declaration  above  quoted  on  March  19,  who,  with* 
out  striking  a  blow,  pennitted  Thiers  to  retire 
and  to  r^roop  the  army.  If  the  Communards  had 
been  able  to  gain  the  victory  by  die  exercise  of 
moral  inflnenGe  only,  their  dedantion  would  hove 
had  an  immenfle  importance.  But  this  was  not 
dw  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact  thdr  humanitarian 
sentimentality  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
Gomplcnent  of  dwir  revolndoiary  passivity.  BAen 
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to  whom  had  fallen  the  lot  of  taking  over  the  Gov* 
wnmcut  of  Paris  and  who  did  not  understand  the 
neoeasity  oi  immediately  and  exclusively  using  this 
power  in  order  to  undertake  the  pursuit  of  Thiers, 
to  crush  him  irrecoverably  before  he  had  time  to 
breathe,  to  take  the  army  in  hand  vigorously, 
for  die  purpose  of  on  indispensable  cleaning  up 
in  the  commanding  elements,  to  take  possession 
of  the  provinces — such  men  naturally  could  not 
be  disposed  to  act  rigorously  against  counter- 
revolutionary elements.  It  was  impossible  to  rush 
the  pursuit  of  Thiers  without  arresting  his  agents 
in  Paris  and  widiout  shooting  conspirators  and 
spies.  If  diey  considered  du  assosshiation  <ji 
counter-revolutionary  generals  as  an  abominable 
crime,  it  was  of  course  dbildish  to  attempt  any 
rousing  of  enei^  among  the  pursuing  troops,  vrfio 
would  also  be  commanded  by  counter-revolutifm- 
ary  generals. 

In  a  revolution,  a  higher  force  is  equivalent  to 
a  hi^er  humanity.  Just  diese  men,**  Lavrov 
yery  correctly  says,  **who  attach  so  much  value 
to  human  life,  to  human  blood,  will  bend  all  their 
enei^es  to  obtain  a  quidc  and  decisive  victory  and 
will  then  act  most  swiftly  to  put  down  their  enemies 
by  force;  for  it  is  only  by  mis  mode  of  procedure 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  have  a  minimum  of 
inevitable  losses  and  a  minimmn  of  bloodahed** 
(page  225). 

lue  deciaratifm  of  Mardi  19  may  however  be 
estimated  more  jusdy  if  it  is  understood  not  as  a 
profession  of  alwolnte  faith  but  as  die  expression 
of  a  temporary  state  of  mind  on  the  day  after  an 
unexpected  victory,  attained  without  the  slightest 
bloodshed.  Absolntelv  devoid  of  any  understanding 
of  die  dynamics  of  ttie  revolution  and  of  the  pop- 
ular moods  whicb  pass  dirong^  rapid  changes  by 
reason  of  internal  conditions,  Kaid«Jcy*s  thought 
follows  dead  formulas  and  twists  die  perspective 
of  events  by  arbitrary  analogies.  He  does  not 
understand  that  this  magnanimous  indecision  in 
general  is  natural  to  the  masses  in  the  first  period 
of  revolution.  The  workers  do  not  pass  over  to 
the  ofifensive  except  under  the  pressure  of  an  iron 
need,  just  as  diey  will  not  take  up  a  Red  Terror 
txcept  mder  throit  of  comrter-revolationary  massa- 
cres. What  Kaiddnr  interorets  as  a  result  of  a 
particularly  elevated  morauty  on  the  part  of  die 
Paris  proletariat  of  1871  is  in  reality  onlya  diar- 
acteristic  of  die  first  stage  of  civil  war.  We  have 
observed  similar  cases  in  oar  revolution. 

At  Petrograd  we  seized  the  power  in  November, 
1917,  almost  without  bloodshed  and  even  without 
anesta.  Hie  Minirters  of  die  Kerensky  Govern- 
ment were  released  immediately  after  the  Revo- 
lution. Even  further — after  the  power  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet,  the  Cossadc  General 
Krasnov,  who  had  attadced  Petrograd  together  widi 
Kerensky,  and  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Gatdhina, 
was  liberated  on  his  word  of  honor,  die  next 
morning.  This  is  a  **magnanimity"  wfaidh  was  very 
duractoiatic  of  die  state  of  mind  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Commune,  but  which  was  none  the  less  an 
error.  General  Krasnov,  after  having  conducted 
guerrilla  warfare  against  us  in  the  sonm  for  nearly 
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a  year,  after  having  nuusacred  several  thooiand 
Communists,  recently  made  a  new  attack  on  Petro- 
grad,  but  this  timp  in  the  ranks  of  the  Yudenidi 
aimy.  The  proleti^ian  revolution  became  more  vio* 
lent  in  its  methods  only  after  the  uprisings  of  the 
military  cadets  at  Petrograd,  and  particularly  after 
the  revolt  (organized  by  die  Cadets,  the  Social 
RevolutiiMists,  the  Menshevild)  of  the  Csecho- 
Slovaks  in  the  Volga  r^on,  where  thousands  of 
Cmnmim^ts  were  slain,  ^ter  the  attempted  miuder 
of  Lenin;  the  assassination  of  Uritaky,  etc^  eta 

These  same  tendencies,  in  their  earliw  phases 
only,  may  also  be  observed  in  the  history  of  the 
Commune. 

Impelled  by  die  logic  of  the  struggle,  the  Com- 
mune in  principle  entered  upon  the  road  of  using 
force.  Tne  creation  of  the  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee (Comit£  de  Salut  Ptiblic)  was  dictated,  in 
die  mind  of  many  of  its  advocates,  by  the  idea  of 
a  Red  Terror.  This  Committee  was  destined  to 
have  "the  heads  of  the  traitors  cut  off**  (Journal 
oliciel.  No.  123),  and  to  "crush  treason**  (same 
Jonmal,  No.  124).  Among  the  decrees  of  "mraaoe** 
we  should  point  out  the  ordinance  (Axml  3)  on 
the  aeqaestration  of  all  die  pr<H>erty  of  lliien  and 
his  ministers,  die  demoUtion  of  his  house,  die  tak- 
ing down  of  die  Vendcme  oolnnm,  and  particnlarly 
die  decree  on  hostages.  For  each  prisoner  or  par- 
tisan of  the  Commune  shot  by  the  Versailles 
troops,  three  hostages  were  to  be  shot.  The  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  prefecture  of  police,  conducted 
by  Raoul  Rigault,  were  of  a  purely  terrorist  char- 
acter, aldion^  diey  were  not  always  adapted  to 
die  end  punued.  Hie  real  <^jecC  was  always 
paralyzed  by  the  spirit  of  diffused  conciliation  of 
the  directing  elements  of  the  Commune,  by  dieir 
desire  to  conciliate  the  bourgeoisie  widi  the  ac- 
complished fact  by  means  of  hollow  phrases,  by 
their  oscillations  between  the  fiction  of  democracy 
and  the  reality  of  dictatorship.  Tlus  last  dious^  is 
admirably  fonanlated  by  Umrov  in  his  hock  on 
die  C(Hnmune. 

"Hie  Paris  of  the  rich  and  of  die  miserable 
proletarians  and  of  social  contrasts,  in  as  mudi 
as  it  was  a  political  body,  demanded  in  the  name 
of  liberal  principles  a  complete  liberty  of  speedi, 
of  assembfy,  of  criticism  of  the  Govnmment,  etc 
Bat  die  Paris  whicb  had  carried  out  the  revolu- 
tion in  die  interest  of  die  proletariat,  and  wfaidh 
had  undertaken  to  realise  this  revolution  in  insti- 
tutions, demanded  as  a  Commune  of  the  eman- 
cipated woridng  proletariat  revoluti<Hiary — diat  is, 
dictatorial — measures  with  re^;ard  to  the  enemieB  of 
die  new  r^me**  (pages  143-144). 

If  the  Paris  Ccnnmnne  had  not  fallen  but  had 
bem  able  to  maintain  itself  by  means  of  unin- 
terrupted struggle,  there  Is  no  doubt  dtat  it  would 
have  had  to  resort  to  more  and  more  rigorous  meas- 
ures in  order  to  crush  the  counterrevolution.  It 
is  true  that  Kautsky  would  not  have  been  able  then 
to  c«npare  the  human  C(»nmnnards  with  the  in- 
human Bolsheviks,  but  on  the  odier  hand  Hiiers 
would  not  have  been  able  to  carry  out  his  ter- 
rible blood-letting  of  the  Paris  sroletariat  And 
history  would  not  have  lost  by  tne  ezduuge. 
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'*0n  Mardk  19,**  says  Kautsky,  "some  of  those 
present  in  the  Coitral  Committee  of  the  National 
Guard  demanded  that  they  mardi  to  Versailles, 
while  others  demanded  an  appeal  to  die  etectorate, 
fmd  still  othm  diat  revoluti<maiT  measures  be 
taken,  as  if  eacb  ana  of  duse  tibepa,  as  onr  anthor 
assures  us  with  great  pr<rfonndi^  of  mind,  "were 
not  equally  necessary  and  as  if  anyone  of  dum 
would  have  excluded  the  other**  (pa^  54). 

In  subsequent  lines,  Kautsky,  speaking  of  the 
disagreements  within  die  Commune,  serves  us  wi& 
warmed  over  banalities  on  the  reciprocal  relations 
between  r^oim  and  rerolutioi.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  question  presented  itself  in  diis  fonn:  if 
they  were  to  take  die  offensive  at  Versiulles  and 
to  carry  it  out  without  losing  a  moment  it  was 
necessary  to  reorganize  die  Natiimal  Guard  at 
once,  to  place  at  its  head  the  most  ajmressive 
elements  of  the  Paris  proletariat,  which  would  have 
brought  about  a  temporary  weakening  of  Paris  in 
its  revolutionary  positifm.  But,  to  oi^anize  eleo> 
tions  at  Paris  lAue  dwy  were  sendins  outside  of 
its  walls  the  elite  of  the  working  class,  would 
have  been  absolutely  without  any  sense  fr<mi  die 
standpoint  of  the  revolutionary  party.  Of  course 
marking  on  Versailles  and  the  elections  to  the 
Cconmune  would  not  have  been  opposed  to  each 
other  in  theory,  but  in  practice  diey  did  exclude 
each  other:  to  have  success  in  the  elections  it  was 
necessary  to  postpone  the  march  on  Versaillee;  for 
the  success  of  tte  mardi  on  Versailles,  the  elec- 
tions would  have  to  be  postponed.  And  finally, 
in  taking  the  field  the  proletariat  weakened  Paris 
and  it  then  became  indispensable  to  assure  oneself 
against  all  possibilities  of  counter-revolutionary 
surprises  within  die  capital,  for  Hiiers  would  not 
have  stopped  at  anythh^  in  order  to  rddndle  in 
the  rear  m  die  CammmuDrds  a  ccmflagration  of  re- 
action. It  was  necessary  to  establish  in  the  capital 
a  more  military,  in  other  words,  a  more  rigorous 
regime.  "They  were  obliged  to  struggle,**  writes 
Lavrov,  "against  the  multitude  of  internal  enemies 
who  infesteid  Paris  and  who  only  yesterday  were 
still  rebelling  on  the  edges  of  the  Bourse  and  the 
Place  Vendome,  who  had  their  r^resentatives  in 
the  National  Goard,  who  had  dieir  press,  their 
assemblies,  who  almost  in  broad  daylidit  were 
maintaining  their  relations  vdth  the  Versailles 
troops,  and  who  became  more  and  more  resolute 
and  audacious  with  each  imprudence,  with  eadi 
ill-considered  move,  of  the  Commune**  (page  87). 

It  was  also  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  take 
a  aeries  of  stqis  of  eoonomic  and  financial  diar- 
acter  in  order  to  satisfy  above  all  die  needs  of 
the  revolutionary  army.  All  these  most  indis- 
pensable measures  of  a  revolutionary  dictatorship 
could  only  with  dilEculty  have  been  conciliatea 
with  a  great  electoral  campaign.  But  Kautsky  has 
not  die  sli^test  understanding  of  what  a  revolu- 
tion really  is.  He  thinks  diat  a  theoretical  con- 
ciliation is  equivalent  to  a  practical  realization. 

The  Central  Committee  had  fixed  the  electiona 
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to  the  Cwnmunes  for  Mardi  22,  but  laddng  c<ni- 
£dence  in  itself,  fri^tened  at  its  own  illegal  status, 
in  a  frantic  attempt  to  act  in  accord  with  a  more 
^'legal'*  institution,  it  opened  more  or  less  fruit- 
less and  endless  negotiations  with  the  Assembly 
of  Mayors  and  Deputies  of  Paris  whi<^  had  been 
deprived  of  auUiority,  and  was  ready  to  share  its 
power  wiA  this  assembly  if  it  should  be  impos- 
sible to  come  to  an  agreemcDt  Valuable  time 
was  thus  lost 

Marx,  on  whom  Kautaky  tries  to  lean,  following 
an  old  habit,  by  no  means  proposed  to  elect  the 
Commune  and  simultaneously  to  launch  the  work- 
ers in  a  military  campaign.  In  his  letter  to  Ktu;el- 
mann  of  April  12,  1871,  Marx  wrote  that  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  National  Guard  had  too  soon 
aband<med  its  powers  to  leave  the  field  free  to  the 
Commune.  Kautaky,  in  his  own  words  **does  not 
understand**  this  opinion  of  Marx.  The  thing  is 
quite  plain.  Marx  understood  at  any  rate  that  the 
task  consisted  not  only  in  not  running  after  ap- 
pearances of  leffiili^,  but  in  dealing  a  mortal  blow 
to  the  enemy.  If  me  Central  Committee  had  been 
c(»nposed  of  troe  rerolntionists,  as  Lavrov  tot 
justly  points  out,  it  would  have  acted  quite  dif- 
ferently. It  would  have  been  unpardonable  for 
it  to  grant  ten  days  to  its  enemies  before  the 
election  and  the  convocation  of  the  Commune,  in 
order  that  they  mi^t  strengthen  themselves  at  the 
moment  when  the  directing  elements  of  the  pro- 
letariat were  abandoning  meir  task  and  were  not 
certain  th^  had  the  right  to  guide  the  proletariat 
directlv.  The  fatal  lade  of  preparatu»  on  die 
part  of  the  parties  of  the  people  now  produced  a 
craunittee  wnich  considered  it  obligatory  to  grant 
ihemselTes  ten  days  of  inaction. 

Hie  aspirations  of  the  Central  Cmnmittee  which 
dedred  as  quickly  as  possible  to  hand  over  the 
power  to  a  legal**  government  were  dictated  less 
oy  the  siQ>erstitions  of  a  formal  danocracy,  whidi 
on       omer  hand  were  not  ladcing,  dian  by  a 


fear  of  respmisibility.  Under  the  pretext  that  it 
was  only  a  provisional  institution,  the  Central 
Committee,  almough  the  raitire  apparatus  of  power 
was  centered  in  its  hands,  refused  to  take  the  most 
necessary  and  most  urgent  measures.  Now,  the 
Commune  did  not  take  away  all  the  political  power 
from  die  Central  Ctwunittee^  which  continued,  w^- 
out  mndt  modesty,  to  meddle  in  all  affairs,  lime 
resulted  a  duality  of  power  extremely  dangerous, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  military  situation. 

On  May  3  the  Central  Committee  sent  to  die 
Commune  a  delegation  which  demanded  a  trans- 
fer of  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  Again, 
as  Lissagaray  puts  it,  this  question  was  raised: 
^'Whether  the  Central  Committee  should  be  dis- 
solved or  arrested,  or  whether  it  should  assnme  die 
f  uncticHDS  of  die  Ministry  of  War.** 

In  a  general  way  the  trouble  was  not  of  the 
principles  of  democracy  but  the  absence  in  these 
two  parties  of  a  clear  program  of  action,  and  of 
the  tact  that  they  had  a  c(»nmon  desire  both  in 
the  absolute  revolutionary  organization,  as  per- 
sonified in  die  Central  Committee^  as  well  as  in 
the  "democratic"  organization,  the  Commune,  to 
shift  responsibility  to  eadi  otho',  and  yet  not  to 
give  up  power  completely.  Such  political  relations 
are  not  worthy  of  imita^on. 

"But  the  Central  Committee,**  Kautsky  consoles 
himself,  **never  tried  to  violate  in  any  way  the 
principle  by  virtue  of  which  the  supreme  power 
shoula  belong  to  those  elected  by  univmu  suf- 
frage. On  this  point  the  Paris  C<»nmune  was 
opposed  ontrig^  to  the  Soviet  Republic  (p.  53). 
Tnere  was  no  unity  of  govemment  will,  any  more 
than  diere  was  a  revolutionary  vigor,  but  there 
was  a  duality  of  power  and  the  result  was  a  rapid 
and  frightful  dimit^ation.  But  to  make  up  for 
diis — and  must  we  not  regard  it  as  a  sufficient  con- 
solation?— diere  was  no  violation  of  the  **prin- 
ciple**  of  democracy. 

(7*0  be  concluded) 


Economic  Reconstruction  of  the  Soviet  Republic 

By  Eugene  Varga 
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with  the  Russian  Government,  The  foUowing  artide  appeared  in  Moscow  in  No.  55  of  "Voros  Vfsa^ 
{The  Red  Daily)  on  December  19,  1920.) 


In  the  next  few  days  the  Russian  Soviet  Congress 
will  meet  The  period  in  which  its  deliberations 
will  take  place  is  an  extraordinary  one  in  the  his- 
tory of  proletarian  Russia.  Peace  prevails  on  all 
die  country's  frontiers.  As  to  the  permanence  of 
this  c<mdition  of  peace,  ws  should  not  however  sur- 
render ourselves  to  any  sweet  illusions.  The  im- 
perialistic states,  whose  existence  has  ben  made 
uncertain  by  the  mere  fact  that  diere  is  a  prole- 
tarian nation  on  eardi,  vnll  make  new  attempts 
again  and  again  in  ordor  to  overthrow  the  Russian 
proletarian  state  by  force  of  arms. 

At  any  rate  it  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  the 
state  of  peace  will  omtinue  for  a  ootain  p^od, 
and  this  period  must  be  utilized  for  die  reconstruc- 


tion of  Russian  econmiic  life. 

Without  doubt  this  reconstruction  is  extremely 
necessary.  The  capitalistic  order  has  been  abol- 
ished, but  the  revolutionary  task  is  by  no  means 
complied  thereby:  a  new  mode  of  production  mxat 
he  created,  whose  yield  will  exceed  that  of  the  oapi' 
talist  order.  In  order  to  attain  this,  die  foUowhig 
innovations  must  be  made:  first,  the  anardiy  in  capi- 
talist production  must  be  replaced  by  a  systematic 
mode  of  operation,  i.e.,  all  the  forces  of  produc- 
tion, technical  equipment,  labor  power,  sources  of 
raw  materials,  transportation  possibilities  of  the 
proletarian  state  must  be  exploited  systematically 
in  audi  nuumer  diat  die  labor  of  eadi  w<^cer 
may  attain  die  greatest  possible  degree  o£  eficiency. 
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Efforts  have  been  made  hitherto  for  a  syBtematic 
operatioii  of  individual  branches  of  production,  but 
as  yet  there  is  a  lack  of  an  economic  organ  that 
would  ttnbrace  the  entire  eoonomic  life  of  me  coun- 
try, and  regulate  and  secure  tlw  inlerloddi^  'SB^' 
tion  <tf  die  various  branches  of  production.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doiy  diis  condition.  The  creation 
of  this  economic  plan,  as  well  as  the  determination 
of  the  guiding  lines  necessary  for  it  niH  be  the 
diief  tai^  of  the  Congress. 

In  the  second  place:  the  productive  yield  of  capi- 
talist economy  was  insnffirient,  and  diis  is  diiray 
because  only  an  extraordinarily  small  portion  of 
die  population  was  carrying  on  productive  work. 
In  ci^italistic  society  entire  great  branches  are  oc- 
cupied in  unproductive  work:  for  example,  the 
capitalist  classes,  the  organizations  created  for  the 
protection  and  control  of  private  property,  die 
judges,  lawyers,  officials,  watchmen  and  custodians, 
etc,  the  enormoos  number  of  merchants,  agents, 
commercial  travelers,  and  employees  necessary 
under  free  competition,  the  workers  producing  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  for  dte  ridi  alone,  all  the  female 
members  of  the  ruling  class  who  are  quite  capable 
of  doing  work,  etc.,  etc  In  order  to  lift  the  pro- 
duction of  the  entire  coontn  it  is  neeeseary  that 
diose  formerly  concerned  in  uiese  superfluous  occn- 
patitms  shall  be  added  to  die  productive  labor 
forces.  This  has  not  yet  been  done  in  Russia.  Hie 
task  of  the  coming  year  will  be  the  introduction  of 
cMnpulsory  labor  and  a  practical  utilization  of  the 
labor  power  of  the  entire  country.  The  guiding 
lines  of  diis  task  must  also  be  determined  by  die 
Soviet  Congress. 

Hie  role  ot  die  trade  unions  in  die  proletarian 
state  and  in  production  is  closely  related  to  the 
above  question.  The  eiperiences  in  Russia  have 
not  yet  given  final  results  in  dus  field.  Hie  ad- 
herents of  the  militarization  of  labor  are  opposed 
by  die  advocates  of  die  ideas  of  free  diacipline. 
But  it  is  undeniable  that  labor  discipline  in  the 
industries  has  dins  far  been  a  wouc  point  of 
Rnaaian  eoonomic  life.  The  workers  work  only 
18  or  20  days  a  month  instead  of  25,  and  the  yield 
of  dwir  work  is  far  behind  what  die  capitalists  got 
ont  of  their  workers  in  peace  times.  The  Soviet 
Congress  was  convoked  in  order  to  draw  up  the  pro- 
posed  steps  in  this  field  also. 

In  spitB  of  the  undmiable  inmrDveiiieiit  that  has 
been  recorded  in  the  oast  half  year  die  yidd  of 
production  in  the  fiela  of  industry  is  insufficient: 
the  same  most  be  said  also  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  extojt  of  die  cultivated  area  has  con- 
siderably diminished  during  the  last  five  years,  for 
instance,  in  the  last  fiscal  year  alone,  seven  per 
cent  in  additicm,  the  average  yield  has  also 
gone  down.  This  phenomenon  unquestionably  has 
its  material  reasons,  sudi  as:  lack  of  good  imple- 
ments, decrease  in  live  stodk,  cessation  in  the  im- 
portation of  artificial  fertilizer,  etc.  A  further  rea- 
son for  the  decline  is  the  lowering  of  the  productive 
ability  of  die  peasantry.  Owing  to  die  insufficiency 
oi  inoDstrial  production,  the  peasant  cannot  obtain 
the  city  prodnda  and  instruments  of  production. 
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nor  the  commodities  necessary  for  his  personal  con- 
sumption, at  least  not  in  sufficient  quantities.  Con- 
sequently the  peasant,  in  the  first  place  works  less, 
and  in  the  second  place  sedcs  to  raise  on  his  ground 
only  such  products  as  may  be  ntiUnd  by  him  in 
his  own  home:  foodstuffs  of  all  kinds,  tobacco, 
flax,  hemp,  etc.  Everyvdiere  the  attempt  of  the 
peasantry  is  to  be  observed,  to  produce,  in  his 
domestic  economy,  only  those  products  necessary 
for  die  covering  of  his  own  needs.  Hiis  attenqit 
must  be  combated,  and  the  Soviet  Coiupreas  must 
take  a  definite  attitude  to  die  questitm  die  rega- 
lation  of  the  peasant  economy  by  the  State. 

In  the  economic  field,  great  taws  face  the  Soviet 
Congress.  In  addition  to  the  main  questions  diat 
have  already  be«i  touched  upon  above,  the  Sovi^ 
Congress  wUl  occupv  itadf  also  with  the  poeaiUe 
dangers  of  the  growth  of  bureaucracy,  and  with  dw 
relations  of  die  great  central  organiiation  to  die 
local  organs,  and  in  general  with  die  suocesef  ul  com- 
bining of  the  centralistic  administration  with  die  ini- 
tiative of  the  local  oi^ans.  We  are  sure  dut  die 
r^reaentatives  of  all  of  the  toilii^  Russian  pecmle 
wul  find  the  proper  solution  for  their  further  evolu- 
tion. At  any  rate  it  is  an  extremely  intereatinp  and 
leaisiiiiiig  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
year  of  die  Russian  Proletarian  Revolution  the 
Soviet  Congress  is  faced  not  with  die  question  of 
how  to  secure  the  rule  of  die  proletariat,  out  diiefly 
with  the  question  of  economic  reconstruction.  Toe 
queathn  of  maintaining  their  pov/er  i$  no  longer 
a  probUm  for  the  Rmsm  proutarioL 

I  = — =^—^— 
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IN  RED  RUSSIA.    Lett«n  from  Piene  PaMsI.  a  0 
Froich  CunmimiiL    This  article  deals  with  the 
Extraordinazy  ConnniMioB,  prison  cosditioiis,  and 
the  so«sIled  Red  Tenor  in  Soviet  RosaU  ia  1920. 

THE  PAMS  COMMUNE  AND  SOVIET  RUSSIA, 
by  Lmo  Trotsky.  In  continnstion  of  the  article  in 
this  issue  Trotsk?  takes  up  "The  Demowttic 
mune  and  the  Revolntionary  INctatenhip  and 
The  Worken  of  Paris  «f  1871  and  the  Petrogiad 
Proletariat  of  1917." 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  COUNT  MIRBACH.  by  I 
^^ctoT  Sercek  A  vivid  description  of  the  terroristic  U 
activhy  «  the  Sodal-Revolationists  of  the  Left 
that  eohninated  ia  the  exeention  of  Connt  Miriiadi, 
the  German  Ambaasadoi  to  Rnssia.   Hie  aaihoz 
was   fonnerly   an   exponent   of  bdiridiiallBtie 

,    Anarchism  in  Franceu 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  AND  GERMANY,  by  Oaia  Zed:in. 
The  weQ-kaown  Genoan  Communist,  in  a  spirited 
spee^  points  out  the  importanoe  for  Genuany  of 
resnming  commercial  relations  with  Soviet  Rosala. 
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The  Darkness  Before  Dawn 


Bt  John  S.  Clabke. 


Once  again  I  was  privileged  to  walk  abroad  in 
Petenburg.  Patennu^  me  **city  of  dreadful 
ni^** — and  radiant  day;  dw  dty  dut  ovres  its 
origin  to  Peter  and  Catherine,  who,  in  the  words  of 
a  writer  in  the  **CoDtemporary  Review*'  **loved  the 
people  and  strove  for  their  advancement** 

Who  would  dream  when  gadng  up<m  its  pink  and 
friiite  vistas;  green-mottled  and  golden-spired  fanes; 
•lately  river  beantiful-ialed  aiid  pauoe-banked; 
and  die  scalptnnl  wcmders  of  its  raidges,  streets 
and  proq>ects,  that  little  more  than  two  centuries 
ago  its  site  was  die  bo^y  haunt  of  marsh  fowl  and 
inngle  beast?  Scarlet  Petersbn^ — Red  Petrognd; 
well  is  it  named  red.  The  soil  on  whidi  it  stands, 
die  stones  of  its  streets  and  buildings,  are  red  with 
blood — the  blood  of  the  comidess  victims  of  sadis- 
tie  Tsars  and  libidinous  En^tresses.  But  vduve 
l^ranny  reigns  there  shall  the  imperishable  spirit 
of  Liberty  brood,  and  it  was  so  in  Petersburg. 
Hut  whidi  once  was  a  capital  of  iniqiiity  has  be- 
come a  metropolis  of  justice. 

Ere  human  wolves  sought  prey  upon  diis  spot 
die  wolves  of  the  Finnish  forests  claimed  it  as  tlwir 
own. 

In  time  came  Peter  the  **Great,'*  and  he,  battling 
with  Swedes  who  wished  to  own  the  Neva  territory 
as  dieir  ancestors  had  wished  before  them  in  the 
days  of  Alexander  Nevski,  decided  to  build  a  forti- 
fied citr*  whidi  would  not  only  keep  such  enemies 
at  a  mstanoBi  but  be  **a  window  looking  into 
Europe**  cot  of  dark  and  barbarous  Russia.  How 
diis  fiendish  despot  satisfied  his  whim  may  be  told 
in  few  words.  He  selected  the  small  island  of 
Yanni  Saaxi,  or  **Hare  Island,**  as  the  fmns  con- 
tsmptuously  called  it  (because  the  Russians  were 
alleged  to  run  away  like  hares  in  battle) ,  and  began 
die  Milding  of  die  fortress  called  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paid.  Around  diis  the  city  arose,  and  by 
oaeans  of  a  worse  slavery  dian  ever  was  known  to 
ancient  Egypt  Men  were  driven  to  the  Neva 
marshes  from  every  part  of  Russia,  and  forced  to 
labor  for  die  autocrat  by  every  cruel  form  of  co- 
maxm  known  to  the  wit  of  man.  Digging  imple- 
nenta  wen  unknown  there.  Hie  soil  was  dng  by 
tfumsands  npoa  dionsands  of  finger-nails,  and  car- 
ried in  die  hands,  in  pieces  of  matting,  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  tails  of  shirts.  Frightful  dis- 
eases arose  from  the  stagnant  swamps,  and  the 
slaves  and  criminals  who  toiled  dropped  dead  by 
die  thousand  (over  100,000  slaves  died  in  the 
ooone  of  openiiaiu).  Others  afflicted  simply  fell 
down,  and,  in  die  words  of  the  histarian,  "ob- 
stinately refused  to  accept  any  assistanoe  fnmi  the 
odiers,  preferring  to  die.**  We  learn  that  die  one 
<a  two  open  routes  throu{^  the  bogs  and  fens  to 
die  embryo  city  mre  strewn  widi  thousands  of 
rotdng  eaxcasses  irf  oun,  horses,  dogs,  and  men — 
trapped  by  a  rise  in  tlie  floods  whkh  turned  the 
padnrays  into  tceadieroiis  bogs.  Peter  called  it 
Bis  ''paradise.'' 


Soldiers  who  deserted  were  no  longer  killed, 
lliey  were  knonted  and  sentsnoed  to  "assist  in  the 
building  of  the  Tsar's  citT."  In  1710  Peter  enacted 
a  law  to  the  effect  that  the  Provinces  naut  provide 
40,000  workmen  per  year  for  diree  years  to  hasten 
die  building  of  his  dtj,  and  that  so  long  as  it  was 
being  built  no  stone  houses  were  to  be  erected  in 
any  part  of  Russia.  Hiia  latter  danse  Bini|>ly  meant 
that  skilled  artisans  (maaonis  ele.)  were  compelled 
to  journey  to  Petersburg  tm  work — to  avoid  deadi 
frcan  hunger — the  same  form  of  coerdoo  whidi 
today  compels  a  '*free  man**  to  work  for  the  en- 
richment of  another.  In  1714  the  authoritics  in 
distant  Archangel  were  ordered  to  contribute  3,000 
slaves  to  work  upon  the  fortress  at  Krcmstadt 
lliink  of  die  hideous  mardi  of  diese  poor  devils 
from  Archangel  to  Petersbuivl  Deoees  were  is- 
sued compelling  people  of  uie  hi^ier  classes  to 
build  stone  houses  and  dwell  in  them  at  the  new 
city,  and  one  part  of  the  city  was  maiked  off  as  an 
artisans*  quarter  wherein  "free**  craftsmen  were 
c(mipelled  to  live  whether  they  liked  it  or  not  This 
is  lunr  Peter  **loved  his  people**;  how  he  "strove 
for  tlidr  advancement" 

Even  after  the  city  was  "completed**  the  wild 
beasts  (few  of  them  more  savage  than  the  city*s 
founder)  still  frequented  their  invaded  territory. 
In  1714  wolves  tore  two  sentries  to  pieces  and  de- 
voured diem,  and  a  woman  was  dn^^ed  down  in 
the  streets  at  midday  by  wolves  oj^oaite  Prince 
MenchilEOv's  house. 

Year  after  year  terrific  floods  came  and  destroyed 
only  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  bnt  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants.  Even  in  our  time  the 
Winter  Palace  has  been  half  destroyed  by  the  wild 
waters  of  the  turbulent  Neva.  Chx  one  of  dieoe 
floods  I  shall  write  later.  While  Petersbun;  was 
being  built  cm  a  foundation  of  human  dadu  and 
its  buildings  cemented  by  human  blood  and  Neva 
slime,  the  peasantry  were  sinking  into  the  vilest 
slavery  ever  known  to  Russia.  Kcnnard  tells  us 
that  Peter  "brought  a  curse  (bureaucraCT)  that 
bred  nothing  but  corruption  and  reaction  in  die 
country.  Just  before  Peter's  leipi  serfd<»n  became 
slavery,  and  die  serfs  were  boiqjltt  and  sold  Ifte 
beasts  of  burden.  "Many  ran  away,  but  Peter 
had  diem  severely  flogged  and  sent  to  the  mines, 
and  the  proprietors  received  the  ri^  to  send  dicm 
to  the  mines  forever.**  This  is  how  he  evidenced 
his  regard  for  die  people — making  even  die  slave's 
lot  luurder  to  bear.  Read  any  Ubise  issued  in  diis 
monster's  reign,  and  die  penalties  of  the  knout  and 
deiUh  will  be  found  ca  every  page. 

But  if  Peter  was  bad  in  mis  respect  Cadwrine 
was  worse.  It  was  ill^al  in  the  reign  of  Peter  to 
sell  slaves  separately  vdio  were  members  of  a 
family.  Not  so  in  Cadurin^s  time.  Berides  die 
increoible  tortures  to  wfaidi  serfs  had  to  sulimi^ 
a  father  or  mother  could  now  be  sold  by  prona- 
tors vdio  wished  to  retain  the  diildfen.   m  mutt. 
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serfs  were  looked  upon  hj  the  lavra  of  Catherine 
as  mere  animals  and  treated  as  such.  Writes  Pro- 
fessor Ross:  were  among  Ae  merchandise 
oflfered  at  fairs.  And  again:  **Dnring  &e 
nig^twwith  cmtory  (Peter  ana  Catherines  time) 
the  trend  was  all  in  the  directxcm  of  emphasizing 
the  power  of  die  master."  Even  in  Little  Russia,* 
where  serfdom  had  been  hitherto  nnknown,  we 
find  it  flourishing  under  Catherineu  Koralenky 
writes  in  Ancient  Laws  (p.  82) :  *^odal  distinc* 
tiona  remained  almost  unknown  among  the  Little 
Rnseiana  down  to  t!w  end  of  die  o^eenth  cen- 
tury,  idien  Catherine  the  Second  introduced  among 
dion  the  notions  of  a  feudal  nobility  and  serf* 
dom."  Iliat  diis  eighteenth  century  Zenobia  (or 
Semiramis) ,  who  murdered  her  own  husband,  was 
incapable  of  feeling  any  of  the  higher  instincts  of 
humanity  might  be  ganged  from  tme  of  her  letters 
to  &imm,  the  German  writer.  It  was  written  <m 
die  occasitm  of  the  most  disastrous  flood  in  the 
history  of  Petsrabnrg— September,  1777.  A  three- 
masted  ship  was  hurled  into  die  streets,  and  the 
waves  washed  the  staircase  of  die  Palace.  In  schuo- 
what  die  literary  style  of  Mrs.  &iowden,  Gadierine 
writes: 

**How  many  broken  window  panes!  How  many 
pots  have  beoi  upset  with  flowers!  This  morning 
not  a  single  hair-dresaer  will  visit  a  lady.  .  .  . 
The  big  vrindow  has  fallen  to  die  ground  alongside 
the  table  where  the  dessert  is  standing.  My  wine 
oellar  is  full  of  water,  and  God  knows  iriiat  will 
hamMo  to  iL** 

Ihink  of  it!  ^th  hundreds  of  poor  creatures 
drowned  in  die  neij^iborhood,  dieir  bodies  floating 
^wst  the  Palace  windows,  this  "people-lover**  could 
lament  only  over  her  window  panes,  flower.pots, 
wine  cellar,  and  the  fact  that  her  ladies  wouldn't 
be  able  to  get  their  lonqr  heads  attended  to. 

ManorabU  Places 

There  were  many  places  in  and  around  Peters- 
burg I  was  anxious  to  visit,  and  the  happy  c(«npany 
I  had  fortunately  become  attached  to  were  only 
too  eager  to  akovr  me  round.  The  Nevsky  Pronwct 
is  full  of  interesting  objects  despite  its  bleak,  shop- 
less  appearance,  l^e  beautiful  horse-group  bronzes 
upon  the  canal  bridge  are  themselves  almost  worth 
a  visit  to  Russia.  Near  the  Square  opposite  to 
diem  is  the  spot  where  the  Countess  Lopiuchin  was 
publicly  punished  for  the  dreadful  crime  of  speak- 
mg  too  lightly  of  the  amours  of  another  sexual 
connoisseur,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
a  worthy  father,  Peter  the  Great  Carr's  descrip- 
tion of  die  public  spectacle  is  horrible: 

**Tbe  bnutiful  <mlprit  mounted  the  scaffold  in 
an  elegant  undress,  which  increased  the  beauty  of 
her  charms  and  die  interest  of  her  situation.  Dia- 
tinguished  by  the  captivation  of  her  mmd  and  per- 
son, she  had  been  the  idol  of  the  Court,  and  wher- 
ever she  moved  she  was  environed  by  admirers; 
she  was  now  surrounded  by  executioners,  upon 
^om  die  med  widi  astonisomoit,  and  seanea  to 
doubt  diat  she  was  die  object  of  sndi  cruel  prepara- 


tions.  One  of  the  executioners  pulled  off  a  cloak 
which  covered  her  bosom,  at  miidi  her  modesty 
took  alarm;  she  started  back,  turned  pale,  and 
burst  into  tehrs.  Her  dodies  wwe  soon  stripped 
off,  and  she  was  naked  to  the  waist,  before  the 
eager  eyes  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people  pro* 
foundly  silent  One  of  the  executioners  tluen  took 
her  by  bodi  hands,  and  turning  half  round,  raised 
her  a  little  fr<nn  the  ground;  upon  which  the  other 
executioner  laid  bold  of  her  delicate  limbs  with 
hia  roi^  hands  and  adjusted  hex  <m  the  bade  of 
lua  coadjutor.  He  dien  retrei^  a  few  steps,  and 
leaping  badcwards,  gave  a  strdce  with  his  whip, 
so  as  to  carry  away  a  strip  of  sldn  from  the  nedc 
to  the  bottom  of  die  back;  then  strildng  his  feet 
against  the  ground,  he  made  a  second  blow  parallel 
to  die  former,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  the  dcin  of 
the  back  was  cut  away  in  small  strips,  most  of  idiidi 
remained  hanging  to  her  diemise.  Her  tongaa  was 
cut  out  immediately  after,  and  she  was  bamahed  to 
Siberia." 

Nearby  is  the  Anichkov  Palace  where  the  callous 
rulers  of  Russia  pr^erred  to  live — every  wall  lit- 
erally podc-maiked  vrith  bullet-holes  from  the 
Bolshenk  gunfire.  Beyond  is  the  Fontanka  Canal, 
and  on  the  odier  side,  nearer  the  Admiralty  Build- 
ings, flows  the  Moika  CanaL  A  great  yellow  palace 
stands  upon  its  bank,  once  die  home  of  Prince  Yus- 
Bupov,  quite  a  celebrated  young  aristocrat,  whom 
I  possess  a  sneaking  r^ard  for.  At  any  rate  I 
P^  his  home  a  visit  and  found  food  for  medite- 
ticm.  In  the  basement  diere  is  a  daric  roan  widi 
a  narrow  spiral  staircase.  In  diis  roan  cm  De* 
cember  29, 1916,  the  Prince  received  a  guest  vriiom 
he  had  gone  out  of  his  way  several  times  to  invite  to 
dinner.  It  was  Gregory  Rasputin.  The  Grand 
Di^e  Dmitry  was  also  there.  The  treadierous 
prieet  had  be»  lured  here  by  men  who  hated  him, 
and  nAio  were  determined  to  md  his  rotten  life. 
They  first  tried  to  kill  him  by  poisoning  his 
coffee,  but  the  giant  seemed  proof  against  pcnson. 
In  a  dilemma  the  conspirators  went  tq>stairs  leav- 
ing Rasputin  to  glut  his  enormous  appetite  below. 
They  decided  to  try  the  bullet  But  one  bullet  was 
not  enough.  The  Prince  came  downstairs  holding 
a  revolver  behind  his  back,  and  in  onler  to  secure 
a  good  aim  he  requested  the  priest  to  examine  a 
crystal  crucifix  on  the  walL  As  soon  as  Rasputin 
turned  his  back  Ynssupov  fired  at  his  heart  and  die 
giant  fell  screaming,  but  far  from  dead.  Foaming 
at  the  mouth  and  with  eyes  still  open,  the  gigantic 
figure  struggled  upward,  launched  itself  upon  the 
IMnce,  and  hurling  him  aside  rushed  through  die 
door  into  the  gar<ien.  He  was  actually  half  over 
die  railings  when  the  conspirators  reached  dia 
door,  and  was  only  prevented  from  reaching  the 
public  thorou^are  by  Purishkevich  who  fired  at 
him  again  and  dropped  him  dead.    Later  they 

Rushed  his  body  through  a  hole  in  the  ice  of  the 
feva,  but  it  was  discovered  and  buried  by  the 
Empress  at  Tsankoye  Selo.  It  was  afterwarda  r«> 
moved  and  burnt 

Most  of  the  other  places  directly  and  remotely 
associated  widt  the  Revolution  were  pointed  out 
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to  me  bj  my  equally  intereited  connMiiums.  WHk 
glee  they  pointed  ont  the  green  and  yellow  boild* 
ing,  ballet-tom  and  ahatlered,  which  was  once  die 
dieaded  oficee  of  the  secret  police,  die  Tilloinons 
okhrana,  whoein  die  lives  of  countless  men  and 
women  of  the  past  had  been  sworn  away  by  die 
servile  creatures  of  tyrants.  What  infamies  diose 
rooms  would  narrate  could  they  speak.  How  many 
unfortunate  wretches  hove  left  that  building  to  find 
a  dreary  death  or  an  everlasting  exile  in  Siberia, 
or  wh^  strange  to  relate,  was  accounted  infinitely 
worse — a  Uving  tomb  in  tl^  horrible  f  ortre8a*pri80n 
of  Sdilnsselburg. 

The  Russian  Basdlle 

Scliluaaelburg  is  a  Utde  village  thirty-five  miles 
from  Petrasburg  on  the  diores  of  Lake  Ladoga. 
S<Hne  of  the  peasants  continue  to  live  under  the  an- 
cient joint  family**  system,  and  to  wander  among 
diem  on  a  bright  day  is  to  taste  medievalism  in 
actuality.  Over  on  the  lake  stands  the  hideous 
fortress,  perhaps  die  most  hateful  spot  in  Russia. 
HoiTon  onspeakable  have  been  perpetrated  here, 
and  screams  nave  risen  to  heaven  from  tortured  be- 
ings, whicb  have  never  penetrated  to  die  mainland. 
The  prison  was  bnilt  on  the  grounds  of  die  fortress 
in  1883  by  the  late  Tsar's  father,  Alexander  III^ 
and  between  diat  year  and  1905  die  leaders  of  the 
*^arodnaya  Volya,**  including  Vera  Figner  and 
Herman  Lt^Mdin,  were  imprisoned  dierein.  Of  these, 
diirteen  were  execute  and  diree — Sophie  (^ns- 
bnrg,  Klimenko,  and  Gradhevsky — committed  sui- 
cide; the  first  cut  her  throat  whh  rusty  scissors,  and 
^e  latter  burned  himself  to  death.  The  low  bas- 
tions, drab  colored  and  unr(nnantic,  fill  one  with 
despair  to  look  upon.  Even  before  the  prison  al- 
ready mentioned  was  buih,  Sddusselbnrg  fortress 
was  a  tragic  spot  In  1741  the  Emperor  Ivan  VI. 
(grandson  of  Ivan  V.)  was  imprisoned  after  die 
intrigues  which  made  Elizabeth  die  Empress.  In 
Tooke*8  "Life  of  Catharine  II.**  we  find  an  account 
of  the  fate  of  the  miserable  captive: 

wretched  captive,  lately  the  envied  emperor 
of  a  quarter  of  the  glcdie,  was  lodged  (for  sixteen 
years)  in  a  casemate  of  ^  fortress,  the  very  loop- 
hole of  which  was  iiomediately  bridced  up.  He 
was  never  brou^t  out  into  the  open  air,  and  no 
ray  of  heaven  ever  visited  his  eyes.  In  this  sub- 
terranean vault  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  lamp  al- 
ways burning;  and  as  no  clods  was  eidier  to  be  seen 
or  heard,  Ivan  knew  no  difference  between  6aj  or 
night  Hb  interior  guard,  a  captun  and  a  lien- 
tenant,  were  shut  up  with  him;  and  diere  was  a 
time  when  they  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  him,  not 
so  much  as  to  answer  the  simplest  question.** 

From  1741  until  1762  the  poor  wretch  suffered 
these  horrors  without  a  spark  of  hope  in  his  breast, 
in  1762  Cadierine  ascended  the  dirone  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  rescue  Ivan  from  his  living 
grave  by  Vassili  Mirovich,  an  officer  of  the  nuTi- 
son.  This,  however,  resulted  in  disaster,  if  death 
to  a  tortured  man  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  disaster: 

"At  dw  noise  of  the  firing,  Ivan  awdce;  and, 
hearing  the  cries  and  die  threats  of  his  guards,  he 
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conjured  them  to  mare  his  miserable  life.  But, 
on  seeing  diese  banMurians  had  no  r^ard  to  his 
prayers,  ne  fonnd  new  foroe  in  hb  despair;  and, 
thou^  naked,  defended  himself  Ita  a  cmisiderable 
time.  With  his  rig^t  hand  pierced  throng  and 
his  body  covered  wmi  wounds,  he  seized  the  sword 
frtmi  one  of  the  monsters,  and  broke  it;  but  while 
he  was  straggling  to  get  the  piece  out  of  his  hand, 
the  odier  stabbed  him  from  Ivdiind,  uid  threw  him 
down.  He  who  had  lost  his  sword  now  plunged  his 
bayonet  into  his  body,  and,  several  times  repeat- 
ing his  blow,  under  these  strides  the  unhappy 
prince  expired. 

"Ihey  then  opened  the  door,  and  showed  Miro- 
vich at  once  die  bleeding  body  of  the  murdered 
prince,  and  the  tnder  by  whidi  they  were  author- 
ized to  put  him  to  death,  if  any  attempt  dionld  be 
made  to  convey  him  away.** 

Escape  fran  the  island  fortress  was  next  to  im- 
possible, so  small  wonder  it  is  diat  the  pe<mle- 
loving  Tsars  selected  it  as  die  ideal  spot  on  which 
to  build  dieir  "stone  bags,**  as  the  pxism  is  called. 
All  the  "dangerous**  politicals  were  sent  to  Schlus- 
selburg^  for  die  terrors  of  its  "casements,"  its 
knouts  and  gibbets,  were  expected  to  tame  the  vrild- 
est  ntirit.  Tier  after  tier  of  hideous  stone  cup- 
boards, barred  with  iron  exacdy  like  the  front  of  a 
wild-beast  cage  in  a  soo,  now  happily  torn  and 
twined  to  scrap  and  ruin,  meet  die  eye  on  ento^ 
ing.  In  these  inicmitous  dens  in  1883  were  incar- 
cerated Gellis,  Voioshenko,  Butsinski,  Orlov-Mala- 
veski,  Popof,  ^chedrin,  and  Kobylianski — 
all  politicals  who  had  served  a  term  in  irons  at 
Kara  and  were  removed  here  because  they  were  con- 
sidered "dangerous.**  Heir  subsequent  fate  is  un- 
known. MysUdn  who  escaped  from  Kara  in  1882, 
was  sent  to  Sdilnsselburg  when  recaptured,  and 
sentenced  to  solitary  confinemeait  Fearing  that 
the  torture  would  dnve  him  insane,  he  decided  to 
die.  His  method  was  one  he  had  previously  tried 
unsnoeessfuUy.  He  succeeded  this  time.  Waiting 
for  the  visit  of  an  official  he  jumped  up  and  struw 
him,  and  was  immediately  court-martialed  and 
diot  This  oociunred  in  1^  after  two  years  of 
solitary  confinement  MyaUdn  has  been  described 
as  "a  bom  orator  who  <nily  made  two  speedies  in 
his  life;  one  of  diem  cost  him  ten  years*  penal 
servitude,  and  die  other  fifteen.**  Scores  of  the 
Tsarist  victims  wmt  insane.  Among  die  celebrated 
prisoners  of  Schlusselburg,  Vera  Figner  suffered 
twenty  years  detention  here,  and  wrote  many  poems 
during  her  living  deadi;  Madame  VoDnns^bi 
spent  thirteen  years,  and  left  it  only  to  be  shot  dur- 
ing a  revolt;  Polivanov  entered  it  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four  and  came  forth  an  old  man  of  forty- 
five — to  commit  suicide  in  France  (19(0).  The 
most  celebrated  prisoner,  periiaps,  that  Schlussel- 
burg ever  had,  was  Herman  U^atin,  die  translator 
of  "Das  Kapital**  into  Russian.  His  career  is  well 
known.  He  was  bom  in  1845,  and  entered  the 
Petersburg  University  after  studying  at  the  gram- 
mar school  of  Stavropol.  In  1870  he  came  to  Lon- 
don and  met  Marx  and  Engels.  He  returned  hmne 
and  later  was  captured  at  Iikutsk,  whither  he  Imd 
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gone  to  try  and  arrange  the  escape  of  Chenusher* 
Aj,  the  famous  exile.  For  three  years  he  remained 
in  prison  and  then  enoceeded  in  dTecting  a  manre!- 
oos  escape.  He  was  can^  by  secret  police  in 
1883  ana  again  he  escaped.  In  1884  he  retomed 
once  more  to  Russia  and  was  immediately  arrested, 
serving  diree  years  b^ore  his  triaL  In  1887  he 
was  condenmed  to  deadt  with  aoreral  of  his  com- 
rades, but  die  sentence  was  c^mmiiUed  to  ''penal 
serritnde  to  be  followed  by  solitary  confinement 
in  the  fortress  of  Scblusselburg.**  During  die  1905 
Revolution  Lopatin  was  releaMd. 

What  spirits  were  these!  What  modem  Eonqtean 
country  has  produced  such  spirits  in  soch  profu- 
sion? One  dunks  of  diose  whose  names  are  Imown, 
and  ri^dy  revered,  but  one  diinks  too  ctf  the 
thousands  who  suffeied  and  died  unknown.  Of 
dwae, 

"Wham  autm  ma  miA  m  ttA, 

Oao  remembers,  also,  the  pri^idi  A.  5.  Rappo- 
port's*  sneer  at  die  ^'feminine  mind**  of  the  Russian, 
and  involuntarily  die  mind  conjures  up  the  picture 
of  the  cages  at  Sdilnsselbnrg — and  the  heroes  and 
heroines  onoe  immm«d  wimin  them  for  others* 
sbIm.  No  poem,  no  drama,  no  painting  ever  more 
vividly  ot  more  accurately  depicted  me  afaaolnte 
mastery  of  the  hig^  mind  over  its  wealnr  sdf 
and  body,  than  die  litde  suppressed  vision  called 
''Hie  Ihreshold,**  written  by  Ivan  Tnrgenev  on  the 
spirit  of  Rnssia's  revoluticmaries: 

THE  THRESHOLD 

I  see  a  huge  building,  in  the  front  wall  a  nar- 
row  door,  v^ch  is  wide  open;  beyond  it  stretdies 
a  dismal  daikness.  Before  the  hi^  tiireshold  stands 
a  ^1 — a  Russian  girL 

The  impenetrable  daikness  is  breathing  frost, 
and  widi  the  icy  breeze  from  the  depth  of  the  build- 
ing a  slow,  hollow  voice  is  coming. 

"0  youl  wanting  to  cross  this  threshold,  do  you 
know  what  awaits  you?** 

**I  know  it,**  answen  the  girL 

"Cold,  hunger,  hatred,  derisia],  omtenqit,  in- 
sults, sufferiiMi,  even  deadt?" 

"I  knowiL*^ 

''Complete  isolation,  alienation  from  all?** 

"I  know  it  I  am  ready.  I  will  bear  all  sorrow 
and  miseries.** 

"Not  only  if  inflicted  by  enemies,  but  by  kindred 
and  friends?** 

•Tfes,  even  by  them." 

"Well,  are  you  ready  for  self-sacrifice?" 

Tes.** 

"For  an  anonymous  self-sacrifioe?  You  shall 
die,  and  nobody,  nobody  shall  know  even  iriioae 
memory  is  to  be  honored." 

"I  want  neidier  gratitude  nor  pity.  I  want  no 
name.** 

"Are  you  ready — ^for  a  crime?" 
The  girl  bent  ner  head.  "I  am  ready  even  for  a 
crime.** 

"Do  yon  know,"  peraiatad  die  voke,  "diat  you 

•Mm  m  ba  ■onftwiJ  wlik  Am  TanA  Cutmuim  lb*m«fa- 
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may  loae  yonr  faith  in  what  you  believe  now;  that 
yon  may  oome  to  feel  that  yon  were  mishtkm,  and 
have  lost  in  vain  your  vonng  life?" 

"I  know  that  dsa  Nevertheleas  I  will  enter.** 

"Enter  dien!" 

The  girl  crossed  the  threshold,  and  a  heavy 
curtain  fell  bdiind  her. 
"A  fool!"  gnashed  some  one  omside. 
"A  saintl"  answered  a  voice  from  somawhen* 
•   •  • 

'mhout  1905,"  says  Lenin,  "1917  would  have 
been  impossible."  without  that  long  line  of 
martyrs  whose  natures  woe  purged  of  vainglory 
and  whose  lives  were  Christ-IUce  in  die  pracUce  of 
self-abnegation  and  devod(m  to  the  ideal;  without 
diis  illustrious  line  of  pathfinders  who  blazed  the 
trail  and  wrou^  in  the  darkness  before  the  dawn 
— that  dawn,  1905  or  1917,  would  have  been  im- 
ible.  My  companion  Sergiev  was  sent  to 
usselbni^  before  being  dispatdied  to  Siberia, 
I  shall  not  readily  fonet  die  agression  on  his 
face  when  he  vehesnently  exclaimed,  "Of  ^l  the 
bloody  places  on  earth,  diat  is  die  bloodiest!** 

At  any  rate  it  certainly  had  the  appearance  of 
being  one  of  die  most  revolting  torture-buildings 
erected  since 

Lika  bntM  wltkis  u  Iroa  iem." 

It  is  a  bloody  place  no  longer.  The  Revolation 
has  destroyed  its  unholy  rascfnatm  and  "stcme 
bags"  as  c^ectively  as  the  French  proletariat  de- 
stroyed die  Bastille.  Hie  cages  have  beoi  smashed 
to  pieces,  die  buildings  gutted,  and  die  instrummts 
of  torture  housed  in  the  Revolutionary  Mosenm 
of  Petorsburg.  May  a  similar  fate  socm  overtake 
Princeton,  Portland,  Pentmville,  Wandswttttli, 
Wormwood  Scrubs,  and — Barlinnie. 


Worker  and  Peasant  Women  in 
Russian  Life 

For  a  long  time  die  Communist  Party  of  Rns- 
sia  Ic^ly  90Hf^  means  for  making  women 
take  an  interest  in  die  social  and  political  Uf& 
The  levohit^mary  parties  of  Russia  never  oocnpied 
themselves  widi  the  "feminist  question"  as  sndi 
before  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  Riepublic.  Wimian 
was  always  considered  as  having  equal  ri^its  and 
also  too^  part  in  die  same  work  as  man,  as  an  organ- 
iaer,  propagandist,  agitator.  Like  him  she  fouAt 
aa  the  barricades,  and  in  die  terrorist  parties  me 
woman  bomb-thrower  was  a  diaractatstic  figure. 
Of  course,  in  die  boginning  of  die  revolutionary 
movemoit,  and  in  view  of  the  illegal  diaracler  of 
this  movement  in  its  early  period,  only  die  elite 
of  wonanhood,  diose  who  had  had  the  opportnni^ 
of  acquiring  a  superior  education,  or  who  poe- 
umand  an  extraordinary  amount  of  courage  or 
energy,  could  socceed  in  emancipating  dienudvea 
from  dieir  envinmment  to  a  snfficient  extent  to 
take  part  in  revolotiouary  woik.  I^ater  llie  cMe 
of  women  revolutionists  widened  and  attraeled  • 
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greater  number  of  woriurs.  Bat  tSunr  stiU  re- 
mained an  exceptional  group.  After  t&e  Rerolu- 
tion,  Russia's  need  of  revolutionary  forces  became 
immense.  Unfortunately  it  was  impossible  to  sat- 
isfy die  demand  for  such  forces,  and  mask  work 
had  still  to  be  done  in  this  field.  As  the  w<Hiien 
were  die  more  baci^ward  part  of  die  population, 
it  was  necessary  to  create  a  special  terhnirail 
medianism  for  wozk  among  women  in  the  form  of 
the  organization  of  special  sections  in  the  party 
committees.  To  make  the  work  among  womai  an 
independent  branch  of  the  woric  was  an  innovation 
for  Russia,  which  was  not  achieved  without  fric- 
tion, but  required  endless  discussiona  and  protests 
from  a  minority  before  it  was  a|^roved.  When 
the  task  was  undertakoi,  it  was  ^>proadied  in  a 
purely  practical  way.  For  it  was  impossible  to 
approaoi  illiterates,  workingwomen  and  peasant 
w<niien  wfao  had  been  oppressed  by  years  of 
dependence,  with  die  use  of  magnificent  theoretical 
plana.  Practical  living  work  for  the  improvement 
of  dwir  situation,  and  die  situation  of  their  diil- 
dren  and  families  would  oiable  even  die  simpkat 
woridngwoman  tograsp  die  difference  between  now 
and  formerly.  Inerefore  die  of^tation  hy  deed 
became  the  slogan  under  vtdiich  the  work  among 
die  broad  masses  of  die  women  in  Russia  was 
carried  out 

The  Women's  Sections  organised  a  great  num- 
ber of  non-partisan  conferences,  which  set  them- 
s^ves  the  goal  of  initiating  women  into  those 
questions  duA  recraired  their  particqiation  for  eola- 
tion. Ihese  conferences  proved  dumselves  to  be 
a  maas^diool  of  Communism  and  a  source  from 
which  the  forces  could  be  drawn  for  the  creation 
of  the  new  life. 

An  entirely  new  form  <tf  imitation  propaganda 
was  dtat  of  meetings  of  delqprtes  of  w<Knen  fao 
twy  woifeers  and  women  peasants.  In  all  cities 
l^m  are  sodi  del^atos.  "Hiey  are  usually  elected 
at  the  same  ratio,  1  to  50,  for  a  period  of  three 
montibs.  They  remain  in  cmtact  wim  die  woridng- 
women  of  the  factories,  render  account  to  them, 
and  take  active  part  in  various  labors  that  are 
being  carried  out  by  die  organ  of  the  Soviet  power. 
In  ttuB  meetings  of  the  del^ates,  a  systematic 
series  of  discussions  is  arranged,  covering  ques- 
tions of  platfonn  and  Soviet  otmstrnction.  It  is 
a  characteristic  fact  diat  afto*  die  expiration  of 
the  three  months  many  non-partisan  (ule|;ates  of 
the  women  enter  the  Communist  Party. 

Just  as  is  the  case  in  oar  cormtry,  die  most  diffi- 
coh  task  b  that  of  getting  at  the  housewives.  But 
in  this  field  also,  work  is  begimiing,  and  wherever 
it  is  ondertaken  systematically,  yields  good  results. 
Eadi  district  has  its  men  or  wmnen  cffganizers,  who 
main  die  rounds  of  die  houses,  get  dw  housewives 
togedier  in  meetings,  and  seek  to  interest  them  in 
die  work  of  the  house  committees.  In  Petrograd 
eadi  sndi  meeting  of  housewives  elects  a  woman 
del^ate  to  the  workuigwomen*s  section.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1920,  Petrograd  had  one  thousand  such  dele- 
gates. Hie  trade  unions,  being  mass  organizations 
of  die  woHdng  class,  are  also  made  use  of  for 
political  eductfUm.   The  work  among  the  peasant 


women  is  very  difficult  and  has  hitherto  led  to  no 
such  excellent  results  as  have  been  attained  among 
the  wranen  factory  workers.  Hie  petty  bourgeois 
psychology  of  the  Russian  peasant  wcnnan,  her 
ignorance,  her  depaidoice  on  ner  husband  and  her 
family,  all  dieae  are  obstacles  that  must  be  over- 
coma  if  die  ocmscioosness  of  the  woman  peasant 
is  to  be  awakened.  But  li^t  is  gradually  b^in- 
ning  to  shine  in  this  age-long  darimess,  evoi  though 
it  be  faint  as  yet  In  the  villages  as  well  as  in 
die  cities,  non-partisan  conferences  are  convoked. 
Hie  peasant  women  vdio  come  as  delegates  to  these 
conferences  often  listen  to  Communist  speakers 
with  distrust,  overwhelm  them  widi  a  flood  of  qnee- 
tiois,  protest,  and  yet  finally  declare  dieir  readi- 
nesB  to  jmn  the  Cotnmonist  Party  and  to  snppfMt 
die  Soviet  power  in  its  work.  The  peasant  wranen 
also  take  active  part  in  the  organization  of  clubs, 
of  reading  rooms,  of  drcles,  etc.  The  young  girls 
areparticularly  energetic  in  this  woric 

Ine  woHe  in  the  viliage  among  die  female  farm- 
en  and  die  women  wonkers  in  Uw  communes  and 
cooperatives  plays  a  great  part  in  revolntitmary 
agitati<Hi.  l»se  classes  constitiite  a  semi-prole- 
tarian element,  and  when  united  in  the  agricultnral 
cfunmnnes  they  are  conq>aratively  easy  to  organize. 

The  copy  of  the  periodical  Kommunistlca 
(Woman  Ccnnmanist)  frcnn  vdiich  I  tain  the  above 
material  is  an  old  one  of  the  time  (October,  1920), 
in  whidi  it  was  still  necessary  to  fight  WrangeL 

Reports  are  accordingly  found  in  die  periodioil 
of  work  done  by  wcmien  for  the  fnmt,  of  ener- 
getic participation  by  diem  in  dw  ''Communis 
Saturdays."  In  September,  1920,  there  were  28,215 
women  participating  in  Moscow  in  die  **Satardays.** 
Most  of  these  women  were  not  members-  of  any 
Housewives  also  participated  in  die 
nnist  Saturdays.**  It  is  hard  to  saj  how 
gratifying  is  the  fact  that  even  these  least  organ- 
ized women  are  arriving  at  the  condnrion  dutt  a 
communal  economy  is  more  useful  than  an  indi- 
vidual econ<Hny,  and  that  the  well-being  of  each 
individual  family  depends  on  the  organization  of 
die  entire  national  eowomy. — From  die  Ri4e 
Fahne,  Vienna. 
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A  VEEKLY  JOUBNAL  OF  INFORBCATION 
110  Wot  40th  Stmt  Nov  Yoifc,  N.  Y. 


Thte  Mfigyylifii  codwTon  to  preteot  iu  nadfln 
witb  the  mott  recent  anflihle  information  ooaconiliic 
the  Rosden  SooUlict  Federal  Soviet  Republic  in  the 
form  of  official  doMimeots  and  authoritathra  aztiolea. 
"Die  editor  doee  not  aeaonie  reepondbOitir  for  ophiioiH 
•nireHed  is  aig&ed  article*.  Maniueripu  an  »• 
e^red  only  at  tte  riik  of  the  ■eodtr. 


A  S  we  go  to  press  the  cable  brings  the  news  of 
the  signing  of  the  trade  agreement  widi  Eng- 
luid  and  of  die  winding  up  of  the  Kronstadt  affair. 
We  have  not  received  as  yet  the  official  wording  of 
the  final  agreement,  but  from  the  tmie  of  the  British 
and  American  Tory  press  we  infer  that  it  con- 
sdtaieB  a  very  snb^antial  socoeas  for  die  Russian 
Govenunent — evoi  if  not  all  the  pointe  upon  which 
it  ioaisted  were  agreed  to  by  the  other  party.  Hie 
fact  that  LUyd  George  signed  the  agreement  in  no 
way  pr*ves  that  he  and  his  associates  are  more 
**liberar'  or  "progressive**  than  their  Conservative 
critics.  It  <mly  mows  that  the  Welsh  politician  has 
a  deqter  insight  nito  the  present  situation  and  that 
the  establisbnent  of  commercial  relations  was  just 
as  necessary  for  Great  Britain  as  for  Russia.  With 
the  whole  of  southeastern  as  well  as  central  Europe 
plunged  into  the  misery  of  abject  b^ardrai;  wmi 
me  continuous  strengAening  of  revolutifmaiy  move- 
ments in  all  those  conntries — n<^  as  a  rttolt  of 
**BoUhevik  propaganda"  but  as  a  conse^ience  of 
the  unbearable  conditions;  wilh  tfie  iminteoi^ted 
growth  of  unemployment  and  dissatisfactira  among 
die  British  workers,  not  to  male  of  the  ever  more 
mmacing  revolt  of  the  snnjected  races;  Lloyd 
George  saw  that  he  had  to  accept  that  **Unclean 
Hung,'*  as  diis  historical  event  is  called  Inr  die 
London  Morning  Pest,  die  main  organ  oi  die 
English  Junkers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  die  **bad  example**  set 
by  powerful  England  will  be  in  the  nearest  future 
followed  by  many  other  countries  which  up  to  the 
presmt,  under  the  pressure  of  En^and  and  France, 
held  aloof.  Ihe  rage  and  the  invectives  of  the 
New  York  Times  woidi  in  one  single  editorial 
contrived  to  concentrate  a  whole  encyclopedia  of 
anti'Bolshevist  vituperation,  seem  also  to  be  an  indi- 
cation that  the  time  is  not  so  far  when  normal 

fiolitical  and  commercial  relations  will  be  estab- 
ished  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia. 

It  is  significant  diat  evai  the  smoke  screoi 
of  skillfulfy  disseminated  propaganda  concerning 
the  impending  fall  of  the  Soviet  Govmnment,  whidi, 
in  connection  with  the  isolated  mutiny  in  Kronstadt, 
was  undoid>tedly  organized  and  directed  by  the 
Frendi.  financial  interests  from  all  the  Finnish, 
Latvian,  Tnitish  and  Scandinavian  centers  of  fab- 
ricated news,  was  not  able  to  divert  England  from 


its  determination  to  setUe  diis  matta.  This  is  a 
further  proof  how  far  the  interests  of  the  one- 
time Allies  are  now  antagooisdc  and  how  deep 
is 'the  rift  between  the  powers  which  for  so  long 
had  with  touching  hanufmy  conducted  and  backed 
all  the  inqMrioliatic  and  coantn-ravolntionary  at- 
tempts against  die  Woriun*  and  Peasants'  R^nblic 
But  sooner  or  later  even  the  Frendi  imperialists 
will  find  out  that  vrith  all  their  irreconcilability, 
with  all  their  intrigues  and  all  the  help  which 
they  may  tender  to  future  adventures,  they  will 
not  shake  the  firm  foundations  on  which  Soviet 
Russia  stands-— die  heroinan  oi.  the  Russian  woritm 
and  die  sympathy  of  die  laboring  classes  all  over 
the  world. 


A  FTER  a  second  riding  ni  Joka  ^orgo's 
**Memorandum  on  Trade  with  Rosala'*  we 

came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  unjust  to 
him  by  quoting  only  two  passages  out  of  the  col- 
lection of  gems  that  constitiite  his  rqiort  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relati(nis  of  tkt  United 
States  Senate.  Hie  gist  of  the  whole  masterpieoe 
is  the  **c(nicIusion  mat  it  is  not  possible  for  this 
country  to  enter  into  trade  relations  with  Soviet 
Rnaeia,  under  existing  oondid<His,  widiout  incur- 
ring serious  ride  of  tmprecedented  economic  dis- 
aster and  revolutionary  imheavaL**  Poor  &igland 
t|iat  has  jtAt  fallen  into  mis  trap! 

In  his  role  as  champion  of  the  established  order, 
diis  "Marxian  Socialist**  draws  his  sword  against 
die  former  Secretary  of  IVeasnry,  the  Hon.  William 
G.  McAdoo,  who  has  openly  endorsed  tlw  eatab- 
lisbmoit  of  trade  leliiums  widi  Russia.  Blr. 
Spaigo,  of  course,  being  dioron^y  conversant 
mth  the  Russian  situation — ^for  has  he  not  written 
half  a  dozen  hooka  on  that  subject? — proves 
that  as  far  as  America  is  concerned  **practicaUy 
all  restrictions  izp<m  trade  with  Russia  turn  been 
removed,**  or  at  least  diat  the  restricdras  amount 
only  to  a  **limited  emba^o^  and  not  a  bloc^de.** 

Mr.  Spa^  goes  furdier  dun  diot:  *'Tko  fact 
is  diat  instead  of  our  Government  refusing  to  let 
the  people  of  Russia  buy  our  products,  the  present 
Soviet  Government  refuses  that  rif^  to  its  citizens. 
No  Russian  citizen  is  at  liberty  to  buy  goods  in 
this  or  any  other  country  and  to  import  them  into 
Russia.**  So  you  see  it  is  not  Russia  that  is  blodc- 
aded — ^it  is  die  vdiole  world  diet  is  blodcaded  by 
the  Russian  Government 

As  the  Soviet  Government  has  forbidden  indi- 
vidual Russian  citizens  to  ccmduct  foreign  trade  on 
their  own  account,  dien,  according  to  Spar^,  in 
order  to  conduct  business  between  die  two  conn- 
tries,  either  the  Ihiiled  States  would  have  to  adt^ 
a  Communist  Govanment,  w  the  United  Statea 
Government  would  have  to  assume  die  funcdons 
of  a  trustee  and  agent  conducting  trade  widi  Soviet 
Russia  on  behalf  of  its  citizens  who  mj^  sedc 
profit  through  such  trade.  Hie  third  alternative, 
namely,  that  American  citizens,  or  corporations 
could,  die  same  as  German,  Italian,  Britidi  and  ether 
firms,  condiu^dieir  trade  directly  thros^  the  rqn 
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resentativa  of  the  Soviet  GoTemmint,  has  appaiv 
ently  escaped  diis  specialist  on  Russian  affairs, 
vrfio  seems  to  diink  ttiat  Mr.  Martens  was  io  this 
country  not  to  conclude  business  transactions  but 
to  put  bombs  in  mail  boxes  and  blow  up  e]q»losive 
wag<»8  in  crowded  finaiwial  districts. 

•  •  * 

fUt  R.  SPARGO  dwells  tmon  the  fact  that  the 
l*-!-  sum  total  of  gold,  platinum,  and  available 
raw  matmal  that  the  Soviet  GovermneiU  can  offer 
in  endhange  for  the  needed  madunery  and  railroad 
material  amounts  only  to  a  very  small  fractitm  of 
the  value  of  ike  goods  sought,  and  adds  that  ''as 
far  as  that  portion  of  the  possible  trade  is  con- 
cemed,  we  are  in  no  position  to  compete  with  Ger- 
many." This  is  generous.  The  Russian  Govern- 
inent  is  ready  to  conclude  here  business  for  sev- 
'  eral  hundred  millions,  but  dus  altruistic  defender 
of  American  inleiesls  declares  that  Russia  could 
get  ^b^rgoods  dteaper  in  Germany  and  should  not 
^mMbo  l^er  money  in  America. 

To  ^rove  ^  uselessness  of  all  attempts  to  con* 
duct  trade  with  the  Soviet  Government,  the  **Memo- 
randum**  mentifHis  the  fact  that  until  now  only  a 
very  restricted  amount  of  trade  has  been  going  on 
between  Russia  and  the  odier  Governments.  Mr. 
Spargo  infers  dut  tiiis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  dw 
Rusdan  rqkreseotatives  alwa^  tried  to  *f  ooP  die 
parties  concemed.  And  for  diis  purpose  he  quotes 
the  stonr,  long  ago  exploded,  of  the  large  percent- 
age of  bismuth**  in  die  Russian  gold.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  attempts  to  **fool**  were  made — but  not  on 
the  part  of  Russia.  On  the  instigation  of  English 
conanerdal  mtenatt  the  financiers  of  all  the  coun- 
tries conoemed  wanted  the  Russian  gold  at  a  dis- 
count of  30  per  cent — a  piece  of  commercial  piracy 
that  has  hardly  its  equal  in  history.  It  is  quite 
natural  that  this  has  greatly  delayed  the  conclusion 
of  Gfmunwcial  transacti<ms  with  diose  countries. 

•  •  • 

npHE  question  of  concessions  offered  by  die 
^  Soviet  Government  to  American  and  other  cap- 
kalists  takes  up  a  sulratantial  part  of  Mr.  Spargo  s 
pamphlet  He  quotes  a  speech  of  Lenin's  in  whidi 
he  eqftedally  takes  ezcepticm  to  the  following  pas- 
sage: Tfo  doubt  diey  (the  concessionaries)  will 
attempt  to  deoeiTe  us  and  to  evade  our  laws,  but 
then  we  have  with  us  the  All-Rnssian,  the  Moscow, 
the  Provincial  and  all  the  other  Extraordinary  Com- 
missions, so  we  do  not  fear  them.**  To  whidi 
Spargo  indignantly  adds  that  "dte  Bolsheviki  are 
relying  upon  the  Red  Terror  to  deal  with  our  in- 
vestors.** Accm^g  to  him  it  is  probably  correct 
that  "our  investors**  should  deceive  the  Russian  peo- 
ple and  evade  their  laws  widiont  in  the  sli^test 
incurring  the  responsibilides  therefor.  He  further 
dwells  at  length  on  a  speech  of  Zinoviev  from 
which  he  draws  the  conclusion  ''that  there  is  not 
and  dim  cannot  be,  any  assurance  that  die  Bol- 
sbeviki  will  not  confiscate  the  capital  invested  in 
sudi  oonccBslons,  and  cancel  the  concesuone  diem- 
sdves,  if  and  vdien  it  suits  their  purpose  so  to  do. 
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Hie  moiaoe  <rf  ctmfiscatioa  is  dearly  expressed  in 
the  utterances  quoted."  This  "menace**  is  in  die 
following  way  "clearly  e^qiressed**  in  Zinoviev*s 
speech:  "We  must  try  to  remain  at  peace  with 
ail  countries  as  long  as  possible.  Concessions  are 
one  of  the  means  to  this  end.  It  is  8tq>iilated  in 
our  treaty  that  the  owners  of  the  concessions  lose 
all  the  rkfato  granted  to  them  by  the  agreement  as 
soon  as  hostile  action  is  taken  by  the  respective 
Govemmoits.*  It  should  be  noted  diat  questions 
of  war  and  peace  are  decided  by  big  bankers.  War 
against  us  would  obviously  be  against  their  inter- 
ests.** As  to  die  Soviet  Govennaent — ^whidi  never 
had  any  in^tion  of  starting  war  uainst  o^er 
countries — aside  from  its  anti-inqpflriaiistu;  policy, 
it  knows  that  success  in  repulsing  foreign  attaws 
depends  greatly  uptm  the  friendly  attitude  of  the 
working  people  of  other  countries,  which  would 
certainly  change  if  Russia  should  wantonly  enter 
upon  the  path  of  a  provocative  war  policy. 

But  the  "danger  of  rq>udiadon  ai^  its  disas- 
trous consequences  rests  not  only  upon  the  perfidy 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  but  equally  upon  the  patriotism 
of  the  democratic  anti-Bolshevist  forces  of  Russia** 
who  would  repudiate  all  agreements  entered  into  by 
the  Bolsheviki  The  author  of  die  "Memorandum" 
considors  that  those  patriots  would  be  perfecdy 
ri^t  in  repudiating  these  agreements,  and  that 
neither  the  American  nor  any  other  Govemnunt 
would  have  the  iidlit  to  hold  them  bound  to  those 
agreements.  But  if  the  Rnssian  "patriots"  would 
be  ia  the  right  in  repudiating  the  agreements  of 
their  predecessors,  why  then  call  "perfidious"  the 
Bolsheviki  whose  main  crime  consists  in  having 
done  the  same  thing  concerning  the  obligations 
incurred  by  the  Tsar  ?  Or  was  the  Govemmfflit  of 
the  Tsar  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  majorUy, 
and  its  obligirtions  therefore  binding?  Or  does 
he  sapptm  diat  die  Amo^can  investors  will  in 
such  a— let  us  say  '"unfair**  way,— take  advantage 
of  the  Russian  concessKms,  that  any  "decent"  sub- 
sequent Russian  government  will  have  to  repudiate 
them?  Else  why  is  Mr.  Spargo  so  much  worried 
about  what  fate  may  befall  these  gentry? 


TJf  IS  crovraing  argument  is  of  course  the  most 
convincing  one.  It  rests  on  moral  grounds. 
The  gold  and  the  goods  the  Soviet  Govenmient  has 
to  offer,  are  ''stolen,"  and  all  its  representatives  in 
all  foreimi  countries  had  sooner  or  later  to  be 
expelled  because  of  "prconoting  intrigues  and  con- 
curacies  subversive  to  the  existing  government" 
'^liis  diey  have  done  without  a  sin^e  exception, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover." 

Did  ha  discover  this  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bfartens? 
If  so,  why  didn't  he  inform  the  audiorities  of  this 
government  about  it?  Ihey  seem  to  have  been 
perfecdy  unaware  of  it  No  indictmcnte  were 
brou^t  against  Mr.  Martens  and  die  Department 
of  Labor  expressly  exonerated  die  Russian  Repre- 
sentative from  any  duagm  in  dda  direction. 


•SlDM  1914  thk  vroeBdm  bM  bMS  smmIIj  ■rtaWMwJ  in 

til  cowtrlM. 
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The  Struggle  for  the  Russian  Trade  Unions 


{Under  this  title  the  well-knoum  jounuUist  Karl  Radek  recently  drew  up  «  very  iatereatiag  and 
inttnirtiiif  report,  the  essmtitd  ideas  of  wAtcft  are  here  preamtted,) 


Fat  die  third  time  Soviet  Russia  is  today  making 
an  attempt  to  go  about  her  task  of  peuxfnl  re- 
construction, T^;ardle8s  of  the  constant  direat  of 
war  by  capitalism.  Hie  time  for  the  first  sudi 
attempt  was  thought  to  be  favorable  immediately 
after  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk.  The  illusion  un- 
der vriuch  the  workers  labored,  that  they  would  be 
able  to  reorganiM  the  country  by  their  ovm  efforts 
alone  were  orercome  by  that  early  date^  and  the 
work  of  reconstracticm  was  began  with  die  aid  of 
a  systrautic  employment  of  bourgeois  specialists 
and  scientists.  A  systematic  inventory  of  every- 
thing diat  had  been  left  over  frcnn  capitalism  and 
mi^t  be  used  as  a  basis  for  further  Communist 
actiTity  was  inaugurated.  The  foundation  for  a 
new  labor  discmiine  was  laid,  lliis  first  breathing 
^dl  ended  wim  dw  beginning  of  intemntitm  1^ 
Ae  Entente.  In  die  latter  part  of  February,  1920, 
after  ^e  defeat  of  Denikin  and  the  raising  of  the 
blodcade,  it  seemed  for  the  second  time  to  be  possi- 
ble seriously  to  go  about  the  woric  of  economic 
reconstruction. 

Hie  dkief  task  now  was  to  solve  the  question  of 
the  economic  plan  and  the  econcnnic  organisation. 
It  was  necessary  to  destroy  in  the  workers  the  de- 
lusion that  a  planful  organization  of  economy  was 
possible  under  the  (seeming)  "freedom  of  labor" 
as  it  prevailed  under  capitalism.  Trotsky  in  his 
theses  points  out  the  necessity  of  the  self -organiza- 
tion aiM  the  self-disciplining  of  the  proletariat,  of 
a  planful  distribudm  of  labor  forces,  of  the  gnat- 
est  possible  rigor  of  discipline  at  work.  Hie  war 
with  Poland  and  Wrangef  prevented  the  program 
of  the  econconic  rectmstruction  from  being  realized 
endrely.  But  a  pordon  of  it  was,  nevertheless, 
carried  out  Hie  more  rigid  organization  of  labor 
made  it  possible  to  hold  up  dw  disintegration  of 
the  transportation  system,  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  coal  and  the  yield  of  die  harvest  (Hins 
the  extra  rations  that  were  delivered  in  1919  to 
only  1,500,000  woricers  have  been  delivered  since 
December,  1920,  to  2,500,000  workers.)  Bat 
**eTerything  created  by  the  labor  of  tin  Rusdan 
proletariat  and  the  Soviet  Government  was  de- 
voured by  the  war.  And  therefore  Russia  today 
is  still  poor,  lean,  and  hungry.** 

"The  capitalistic  states  have  at  their  disposal  all 
the  tedmical  means  for  the  control  of  nature; 
millions  of  human  beings  are  available  for  heal- 
ing die  wounds  of  the  war.  Bnt  the  capitalistic 
world,  torn  by  competition  and  by  class  struggle, 
is  not  in  a  positi<m  to  organise  these  powers,  to 
overcome  all  die  qiecial  interests  opposing  the 
development  of  diese  powers.  The  proletarian 
world  of  Russia  has  in  the  dictatorship  a  unified 
will,  a  will  as  hard  as  steel,  which  will  once  more 
set  ridit  a  world  that  has  gotten  out  of  joint.** 

And  again  we  shall  be  oonoemed — tmce  die 
great  tasEs  have  been  acoompliahed  whidi  will 


make  it  possible  to  bring  Russia  forth  out  of 
chaos,  men  once  the  electrificati<m  of  Ruana  haa 
beoHiie  a  reality, — with  the  question  of  what  is  to 
be  the  nature  md  form  of  the  mobilixation  of  the 
labor  power  of  the  masses.  And  it  is  around  diia 
question  that  today  free  and  public  dtscuasicMis  are 
being  carried  on  in  the  press  and  elsewhere. 

**It  is  necessary  for  the  proletarians  of  dw 
world  to  anderatand  this  stmnle,  to  orientata 
themselves  in  dwse  pndilems.  For  they  are  moot 
important  problems  of  the  international  working 
class.  And  the  Russian  proletarians,  fifj^iting  for 
the  solution  of  these  problons  are  protagonists  of 
the  world  proletariat,  just  as  were  the  K"gtifK 
proletarians  a  century  ago.** 

In  order  to  ffasp  ttiese  pr<d>leais  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  the  following  in  mind:  Russia  is  a  comitry 
with  a  predtnninantiy  agricultural  population.  The 
Government  is  therefore  obliged  to  consider  die 
interests  and  sentiments  of  the  peasants.  Hie  Rus- 
sian workers  have  not  only  bled  and  starved  for 
diree  years  in  order  to  maintain  tlieir  own  dictator- 
ship, aher  an  imperialistic  war  of  three  years,  but 
in  answer  to  the  severe  campulri<«  of  war,  lliey 
sacrificed  a  great  part  of  the  rights  that  the  Soviet 
Constitution  had  granted  them.  Hie  best  diam- 
pions  of  the  labor  movement  have  f  ou^t  in  die  BieA 
Army.  In  this  way  the  Soviets  and  the  trade  onitHis 
have  been  n^lected.  It  has  f requentiy  happened 
that  in  the  place  of  the  woricers,  die  revolutionary 
and  non-revoluticmary  bureaucracy  has  been  able  to 
hold  the  scepter,  and  that  abuses  have  thus  gained  a 
foothold.  Now  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
postpone  all  other  activities  in  the  interests  of  l^he 
national  defence,  it  is  time  to  give  the  masses  thens- 
selves  an  opportunity  to  eliminate  die  abases,  o£ 
themselTes  to  .alleriate  need,  it  is  neoeaaary  to 
restore  the  organs  of  the  dictatorahqi.  It  was  Ae 
trade  unions  which  during  the  jrears  of  war  fou^bt 
by  the  side  of  die  party  and  die  Soviets  for  die 
maintenance  of  the  dictatorship.  The  trade  unions 
counting  7,000,000  workers,  of  which  700,000  are 
communists,  form  the  most  important  link  between 
die  Government  and  the  proletariat  On  the  qoes- 
tim  of  the  task  which  the  trade  onions  must  fulfill 
in  the  ccnstmctimi  of  die  Communist  society  there 
is  now  a  conBict  of  mm  widiin  the  Russian  Onn- 
munist  Party.  Two  croups,  one  led  by  Trotal^, 
die  other  by  the  trade  uniimist  Shiyapnikov,  are 
here  rather  sharply  opposed  in  their  views. 

Shlyapnikov's  View 

Shiyapnikov  holds  that  industry  can  be  rebidU 
only  by  stimulating  the  independmoe  of  the  wwk- 
ing  masses.  But  this  can  only  be  done  by  die 
trade  unions.  Therefore  the  managemmt  of  pro- 
duction must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  trade  unions. 
Hiey  can  cope  widi  the  oivanization  of  prodno- 
tion  much  faellBr  than  the  best  wcnkms'  onrean- 
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cracy,  or  the  bonrgeois  spedaliats,  because  they 
possess  to  a  higher  degree  the  abili^  of  properly 
Dandling  die  worker,  of  awaicening  llie  necessary 

Trotak/$  View 

Trotsky's  position  is  diis:  Hie  trade  unions  can- 
not discharge  this  task.  They  lade  the  oecewary 
technical  imderstanding.  Their  prodncticm  propa- 
ganda is  still  in  its  beginnings.  It  is  necessary  to 
rd>iiild  the  trade  onions,  reorganize  them,  so  that 
they  may  learn  to  fulfill  their  tasks.  But  this  can 
<mly  be  done  by  taking  away  from  them  temporarily 
a  pwtion  o(  their  independence  and  piming  at 
thdr  head  new  men  who  hare  learned  in  die 
eoonemic  organs  of  the  state  and  in  die  Red  Army 
how  to  mana^  great  organizationa  widi  an  mi- 
yielding  hand.  Jn  a  state  in  which  die  workers 
hold  the  goreming  power  in  their  hands,  the  care 
for  the  material  welfare  of  die  woricers  is  diiedy 
in  die  hands  of  the  Government  and  not  in  that 
of  the  trade  miions. 

LaUn't  View 

Lenin  does  not  c<Hnpletely  agree  either  with  the 
view  of  Shylaimikov  or  with  that  of  IWsky.  As 
opposed  to  Trotsky,  he  points  out  that  the  Russian 
Government  is  a  government  of  workers  and 
peasants,  and  is  ^erefore  itself  interested  in 
possessing  a  mass  organization  that  will  be  able  to 
fed  die  pulse  of  the  mood  of  die  woridng  masses 
and  be  suSdently  concerned  widi  the  task  of  get- 
ting as  much  as  possible  from  the  state  for  the 
worldng  masses.* 

Radd^sView 

Hie  view  that  Raddc  takes  of  diis  qiiesti<m  Is  as 
foUovra:  In  a  state  in  whidi  85  per  cent  of  die 
population  are  peasants,  the  reconstruction  of 
econtnny  without  first  convincing  the  peasants  that 
their  interests  are  being  considered  is  impossible. 
But  diey  will  not  have  diis  confidence  if  produc- 
tim  is  iieing  led,  as  is  Shlyapnikov's  view,  by  the 
trade  anums  al<nie,  and  the  plan  of  produetitm  is 
drawn  up  only  by  the  trade  unions.  U  is  therefore 
impossible  to  huid  over  the  conduct  of  industry 
exclusively  to  the  control  of  the  trade  unions.  The 
state  mtu$  partieipate.  Specialists  and  engineers 
most  be  rqttesented  in  die  management.  Ihis  is 
all  the  more  necessary  since  the  trade  unions  are 
as  yet  litde  i»epared  fw  dieir  tasks.  Trotsky  pre- 
ssits  the  matter  as  if  the  trade  onions  had  only 
die  single  task  of  increasing  production,  and  as  if 
this  taak  coold  be  attained  by  a  military  discipline 
al<me.  There  is  a  great  danger  in  this  procedure. 
Tbe  trade  onions  are  today  still  the  most  in^>ortant 
educator  of  the  masses  to  Commmusm,  die  media- 
ton  between  die  Soviet  Government  and  die  niilli<nis 
of  non-Coimnnnist  woi^ers.  If  dwy  are  deprived 
of  dieir  infloence  no  o^an  ranains  that  can  edo- 
Gate  die  woriwrs  by  conviction  and  persnaaion  to 
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labor  for  the  Soviet  State,  to  increase  prodoction, 
and  only  if  the  Government  remains  onder  the 
control  and  the  pressnre  of  die  Uade  onions  per- 
manently can  the  danger  be  avoided  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  woriurs  constituting  15  per  cent  may 
be  neglected  in  favor  of  the  peasants,  constituting 
85  per  cent  of  the  p<^oliaion.  The  second  danger 
in  Trotdcy's  view  is  in  the  fact  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  trade  unions  as  above  may  very  easily 
lead  to  their  bnreancratiEaticHi  and  militarization, 
for  diis  transformation  would  be  conducted  chiefly 
by  two  thousand  comrades  who  during  the  last 
two  years  have  passed  throog^  the  school  of  the 
Red  Aimy.  If  now,  these  comrades  make  use  of 
the  same  methods  (the  peremptory  tone  of  com- 
mand, the  disciplinary  punishment)  that  were 
necessary  in  the  field,  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline,  in  their  work  in  the  labor  field,  pro- 
duction may  be  more  harmed  dian  benefited  by 
this  "shaip  iffocednze.**  'The  chief  method  here 
must  be  mat  of  conviction  and  propaganda,  iriiich 
may  be  slower,  but  which  works  more  surely.*'  It 
is  Radek*s  opinion  that  the  differences  in  the  views 
of  the  leading  comrades  will  not  develop  into  op- 
positions that  might  serve  as  an  obstacle  in  ue 
atru^le  for  the  reconstruction  of  economy.  For 
the  Conununiet  Party  is  absolotely  agreed  that  the 
trade  onions  most  partichnte  more  nian  has  been 
the  case  in  die  work  of  reconstruction.  But  if 
now  the  woricers  return  frcnn  the  battiefield  and 
again  enter  the  industries,  their  participation  in 
the  cmduct  of  producticm  will  antfunatically  in- 
crease. On  the  other  hand  die  party  will  not  re- 
noonce  the  tadc  of  guiding  and  inflOencing  &a 
trade  unions.  For  diis  won:  the  party  will  need 
to  ranploy  specialists  and  qualified  ctnnrades  frtnn 
the  Red  Army.  But  it  will  say  to  them:  Yon  are 
entering  the  trade  anions  not  as  the  wise  teachers 
of  stupid  trade  unionists,  but  in  order  to  work  uid 
learn  together  with  thcan  all  dw  new  ta^  dut  may 
be  ihns  carried  oat  The  trade  anions  are  to  carry 
out  national  fnnctitms,  and  die  better  dw  prole- 
tarian state  and  the  trade  unions  fare  in  this  work, 
the  more  objections  to  a  formal  nationalization 
will  disappear,  and  die  more  will  this  formal  nap 
tionalization  become  unnecessary. 
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The  Trade  Union  Movement 

Wt  print  iere  the  speeches  of  Ziaoviev,  Trotsky,  and  Lenin  on  the  role  of  the  trade  unions  in 
production,  as  expressing  the  different  viewpomts  on  this  question  existing  in  Ae  ranks  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party* 

Zinoviev^s  Report 

The  trade  onions  are  at  present  dw  organizations 
in  which  the  c(»iti*over9y  between  die  Social  Revo- 
lution and  bouigeois  social-democracy  is  being 
finally  fought  out,  not  only  in  Russia  bat  on  an 
intflinationid  scale.  This  is  especially  manifest  in 
diose  countries  in  which  the  bourgeoisie  is  in 
power  because  there  the  social  democrats  have 
shifted  die  center  of  die  straggle  on  an  interna- 
tional scale  to  the  field  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment It  is  no  exanerati<«i  to  say  that  nine-tendis 
of  die  whole  struggle  waged  at  present  by  the  Com- 
munist International,  vrill  in  the  near  future  be 
carried  on  in  and  round  the  trade  unions.  The 
trade  union  movement  <m  an  international  scale 
is  the  last  foothold  of  intematicnial  Menshevism; 
uid  to  cmquer  Menshevism  in  the  trade  union 
movement,  will  mean  our  final  victory  over  the 
bourgeoisie.  Hie  trade  unions  are  the  largest 
organization  of  the  workers  that  the  history  of  die 
labor  movement  has  known.  That  is  why  the 
stru^Ie  of  the  social-traitors  on  an  iaternati<mal 
scale  is  waged  within  dieir  boundaries. 

Hie  trade  unions  are  die  baddione  of  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat.  Widiout  die  trade 
unions,  as  was  correctly  stated  by  Comrade  Lenin, 
our  Revolution  would  not  have  lasted  for  two 
weeks.  The  trade  anions  are  the  most  important 
element  of  proletarian  dictatorship,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  unions  diemselves  are  a  direct 
instrument  of  the  dictatorship.  No,  for  this  pur- 
pose we  have  the  Stete,  we  have  die  Soviets  badced 
by  Party.  The  trade  unions  have  other  func- 
tions to  accomplish;  first  of  all,  they  carry  out 
the  roog^  woric  of  organizing  the  working  masses, 
and  th^  hefpo  die  great  work  of  educating  the 
woikm  in  die  proletarian,  and  then  in  the  purely 
Communism,  in  whidi  we  are  to  educate  millions  of 
trade  unions.  We  must  not  deal  carelessly  with 
these  vast  organizations.  We  must  remraiiber  that 
these  organizations  have  their  specific  and  impor- 
tant tasks,  which  consist,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
wodc  of  directing  the  masses  into  the  current  of  the 
organiied  proletarian  movement,  of  attracting  into 
that  movement  the  milliuu  of  non-party  workers. 
We  most  remember  that  we  have  at  present  seven 
million  woikers  organized,  and  badly  organized, 
in  the  trade  unions.  Tliis  is  all  we  have  in  the 
enormous  territories  of  our  country. 

In  order  that  die  seven  milli<m  members  of  die 
trade  unions  may  influence  the  peasantry  and  draw 
it  closn  to  ibemselves,  we  must  have  die  fullest 
unity  in  the  camp  of  this  trade  union  movement. 
There  can  be  no  talk  of  our  being  able  to  carry 
out  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,  if  we  do 
not  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  trade  unions. 
Every  one  should  comprdiend  that  we  must  regard 
the  trade  uniois  as  an  enormous  laboratory  of 


Cunmimian,  in  which  we  are  to  edncate  piilljanff  o{ 
the  workers,  and  widioot  iriiich  dusre  can  be  no 
talk  of  the  serious  edacatitm  of  tiie  workers. 

Now  I  shall  touch  upon  the  question  of  democracy 
of  production.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  an  empty 
conobination  of  words,  whidi  conveys  no  intelligibk 
meaning  at  alL  At  our  last  All-Rusaian  Party 
Conference,  we  attached  special  MnpKaM*  to  die 
question  of  labor  democracy.  The  dificnlty  does 
not  lie  in  the  fact  that  we  weakened  our  democracy 
while  the  war  was  going  on.  That  was  necessary. 
It  would  be  bad  if,  now  that  die  war  is  ended,  our 
Party  hesitated  and  waited.  But  the  Party  im- 
med^tdhr  took  the  course  of  restoring  labor  democ- 
racy. We  say  that  we  are  revoluti<miat^  and,  aa 
soon  as  condftions  changed,  it  was  car  dray  to  be 
the  first  to  put  forward  this  question  and  solve  it 
together  with  the  Party.  Hiis  is  the  way  we  put 
the  question  of  democracy  in  work. 

At  the  same  time  a  new  term  was  introduced; 
"democracy  of  production."  Of  course,  production 
is  the  most  important  thing  at  present.  Nona  of 
us  doobte  thid  U  is  die  most  important  problem  at 
prment  But  in  order  to  solve  vna  ec<m<Hnic  ques- 
tion, it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  resort  to  tangled 
and  vague  terms.  It  is  true  that  at  elections  we 
shall  have  to  put  the  question:  Do  you  understand 
anything  about  economy;  are  you  able  to  organize? 
But  we  say  th^  this  will  be  the  <mly  qu^on  which 
we  ^all  put  to  the  candidate.  We  remiire  some 
political  traits.  Party  eaperience,  and  me  ability 
to  organise,  etc  I  maintain,  that  the  term  '^de- 
mocracy  of  production"  is  laddng  in  srase,  and  is 
a  false  tenn,  only  likely  to  breed  confusion  in  the 
Party.  It  points  to  no  firm  course;  it  does  not  help 
us  to  grasp  the  situation  as  it  is.  We  say  diat  hi 
the  same  way  aa  we  educated  die  fighter,  die  Red 
Army  man,  the  commissar,  we  shall  also  edncate 
die  trade^mionist,  die  eccmomist,  the  man  who  can 
accomplish  something  real  for  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  me  working  class. 

I  return  to  die  state  of  things  in  the  trade  unions 
at  present  There  are  very  many  people  who  say 
diat  the  trade  unions  are  going  uirowi  a  crisis 
just  now.  It  is  widi  this  that  Comi^  Trotdcy 
starts  out  Of  course  nobody  would  say  diat  in 
our  trade  unions  everydiing  is  perfectly  correct 
On  the  contrary,  the  apparatus  of  die  trade  unions 
is  very  weak,  but  diis  is  only  because  we  have  not 
given  them  suffic^t  attention.  We  should  have  the 
ri^t  to  ask  mcwe  of  die  trade  unions,  if  we  had 
given  them  as  much  of  our  attention  and  love, 
as  we  have  given  to  the  Revolutionary  War 
Council  of  die  Republic.  It  is  true  that  toe  trade 
unions  are  weak,  owing  to  the  civil  war  and  our 
inattention  to  diem.  But  the  trade  unions  exist, 
and  during  the  three  years  of  the  dictatordiip  they 
have  rendered  us  great  services.  However  it  may 
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have  been  diey  held  together  die  masses,  the  nctti- 
paitisan  and  semi'partisan  masses  that  wen  feel- 
ing their  way  to  us,  they  held  than  togedier,  kept 
than  in  dieir  (^anintion,  and,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, they  eontxibnted  to  the  fact  that  diese  masses 
are  for  us.  We  should  conttder  die  trade  onion 
movement  in  its  presoit  state  as  a  result  of  diree 
years  of  war  strain,  when  the  Party  could  not 
sufficiently  care  for  them.  We  ore  dealing  wxdi 
transitional  forms  of  the  trade  union  movement 
and  we  should  see  not  only  its  wetk  points,  but  iU 
great  and  strong  asrpects  as  well,  assets  whidi  have 
roved  a  support  for  the  prol^arian  dictatorship 
uring  the  past  years.  We  shall  now  rtart  out  to 
refine  this  apparatus  and  to  strengthen  iL  I  will 
quote  figures  to  show  what  the  trade  unions  have 
accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  diflBcult  conditions 
under  which  Aey  were  <^liged  to  work.  In  1919, 
when  a  q»ecia]  mobilization,  beside  all  odwr 
mobilisations,  was  made  of  the  members  of  die 
trade  unions,  79,368  men  came  forward.  The  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  food-supply  detach- 
ments mobilized  by  the  trade  unions  during  the 
first  year  exceeded  80,000,  and  all  this  was  accom- 
plished while  the  number  of  all  the  respoduible 
administrrtlTe  worirars  in  the  trade  unicms,  includ- 
ing the  All-Russian  Central  Council  of  the  Trade 
Unions,  was,  according  to  latest  data,  not  more 
than  1,313. 

We  now  approadi  the  basic  and  most  important 
question,  which  is  the  main  point  in  the  contro- 
versy. Our  trade  unions  hove  been  little  engaged 
in  productitm — dds  is  true.  Qur  trade  imiws 
doold  increase  their  porttdpation  in  prodnctira — 
diis  is  also  true.  Our  trade  unions  should  start 
out  to  become  more  fused  with  the  State  organs — 
this  is  true,  too.  Bnt  everydiing  following  diis  is 
absolute  confunon,  an  absolute  misunderstanding 
of  what  die  trade  unions  oould  and  should  be  at 
the  present  moment  Funm  is  certainly  necessary. 
We  do  not  oppose  fusion  on  points  of  principle, — 
it  is  the  decision  of  the  Party  Congress.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  this  fusion  is  to  be  carried  out  Hie 
Ninth  CcMigrees  of  the  Party  pointed  out  die  way  of 
fusing  die  trade  onions  wim  the  Soviet  organs.  In 
die  resolutioiu  of  the  Congress  there  is  a  special 
dumter  devoted  to  die  forms  of  the  participati<m  by 
trade  unions  in  production.  Hiis  chapter  dwells 
at  lengdi  on  these  forms,  beginning  with  the  shop 
committees  and  ending  with  the  councils  of  public 
economy.  Practical  methods  for  accmnplishing 
this  fusion,  and  the  way  in  which  die  trade  unions 
should  participate  in  woildng  out  the  programs  of 
prodocnon  are  also  pointed  out  But  if  too  un- 
derstand by  fusion,  that  the  unions  ^oold  be  com- 
pletely welded  and  fused  with  the  organs  of  the 
State,  we  do  not  want  it,  and  the  trade  nnions  do 
not  want  it,  end  diey  are  perfectly  ri^t.  They 
do  not  want  this  kind  of  fusion,  because  it  would 
mean  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  trade  union 
movement,  idiidi  we  must  keep  up  in  order  to  oe- 
cunplish  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat 

I  declare  openly  that  I  am  against  the  immedi- 
ate taming  of  the  trade  anions  into  o^;an8  of  the 
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Stato,  and  a  great  part  of  die  Central  Committm 
is  also  against  it  We  have  more  State  organioa- 
d<HW  than  we  want  We  have  organizations  for 
eonpulsimi  and  for  everything  yon  can  think  of. 
We  know  that  we  have  not  yet  cleared  our  State 
orpmization  of  bureaucracy. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  working  class  in 
Russia?  We  have  700,000  members  of  &e  Party 
and  7,000,000  members  of  the  trade  unions.  It  is 
an  enormous  mass  of  n<ni-partisan  woricera  still 
connected  with  the  villages.  When  are  we  going 
to  educate  them?  Why  should  we  turn  the  trade 
unions  into  State  institutions?  I  have  seen  a  leaf- 
let about  ill^al  trade  unions  which  the  Right 
Social-Revolutionists  intend  to  organize.  I  have 
no  donbt  but  that  they  will  fail.  But  don't  you 
think  diet  by  turning  the  trade  unions  into  State 
institutions  we  should  only  assist  the  Right  Sodal- 
Revolidi<nu8t8?  I  am  sore  diot  sndi  would  be 
die  case.  Every  comrade  will  c^mfirm  the  state- 
ment that  by  such  a  policy  we  should  only  assist 
duBL 

It  is  in  our  power  to  give  the  trade  unions  an 
opportuni^  to  play  a  greater  role  in  production. 
Ctunrode  Trotdcy  maintains  that  the  eesential  troita 
of  dw  trade  unicms  in  bonigeois  society  have  be* 
come  superfluous.  Hiis  is  not  quite  rig^t  The 
necessity  for  striking  has  become  superfluous.  But 
there  is  still  the  necessity  for  educating  the  work- 
ers in  the  spirit  of  Communism,  there  is  still  the 
need  to  mainfain  the  revolaticmary  organization  of 
the  wide  non-partisan  masses. 

We  ahould  never  forget  diat  the  trade  uni<ms 
represent  7,000,000  workers,  and  only  when  die 
relations  between  the  trade  unions  and  the  Party  are 
based  on  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  tasks  of  the 
trade  anions,  shall  we  be  really  in  a  positi<m  to 
aoeanplioh  die  dictatorship  and  buiM  up  our 
economy. 

Trotskfs  Report 

The  role  and  significance  of  the  trade  unions 
should  be  considered  in  die  light  of  the  developed 
and  strengthened  Communist  Revolution,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  definition  of  the  trade  union,  the 
defintti<m  of  Ha  tado,  is  different  now  from  what 
it  was  before.  The  old  definitions  are  not  sufl&cieat 
to  embrace  and  determine  the  tasks  of  the  trade 
unions  in  the  workers*  State,  in  a  society  whidi  is 
passing  fr(nn  bourgeois  to  Communist  relations. 

**11ie  trade  unions  are  a  sdiool  of  Communion** 
— no  doubt  But  vrfiot  of  die  sovietOf  <A  worker^ 
meetings,  congresses,  non-partisan  conforences  of 
woricers  and  peasants — are  dwee  not  also  odioola 
of  Communism?  It  would  be  very  bod  if  the  vari- 
ous organizations  and  the  Soviets,  v^le  carrying 
out  th^  regular  work,  did  not  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  sdiools  of  Communism.  Perhaps  the  trade 
unions  are  a  broader  sdiooI  of  Communism.  But 
what  is  the  qualitative  difference  between  them  and 
mass^meetfaigs,  clubo,  non-partisan  conferenoeo, 
etc?  What  is  die  primary  difference  between 
them?  Why  are  the  unions  constructed  as  unions 
of  production?   The  definiticm  **a  school  of  Com> 
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mimiam"  is  a  very  valnable,  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically  correct  definition,  bnt  we  Bhoold  take  care 
not  to  turn  this  definition  into  an  onpty  conimra- 
place  phrai^  whidi  people  oae  without  lealiiing 
its  real  significance. 

What  should  be  die  difference  between  my  woHc 
in  the  trade  anions  and  my  work  at  any  meeting  of 
workers?    We  have  heard  no  answer  to  this. 

We  have  to  face  the  qoestifm:  what  are  the  work- 
eta  to  do  iriw  are  in  the  trade  unions  and  are  called 
mKm  to  manage  them?  In  die  report  of  Gonrade 
2movieT  there  was  not  a  single  word  about  tfau. 
There  was  not  a  single  word  about  what  a  Com- 
munist should  do  in  his  trade  union,  wliat  work  he 
is  to  carry  out,  what  contents  ha  should  put  into 
his  propaganda  work. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  dedsimia  of  the  Nindi 
CwfpresB  <d  tlie  Party.  If  yon  would  only  cm- 
uder  these  decisions  from  me  standpoint  of  Ae 
eqierience  of  our  woric  during  die  past  year,  diere 
should  be  no  differences  Iwtween  us.  Tlie  essence 
of  the  problem  is  that  die  decisions  of  the  Ninth 
Congress,  which  were  an  important  step  as  com- 
pared w^  the  previous  dedsions,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  revision  now.  On  the  one  hand  we  ahoold 
main  a  new  s^  forward,  and  <m  die  odier,  we 
should  deal  widi  the  problem  of  the  trade  nnions 
along  broader  and  more  concrete  lines  and  on  a 
basis  of  principle. 

There  was  mnch  talk  abont  the  fact  that  the 
ttado  anions  participated  in  the  nuAilization  for 
die  front,  and  for  die  food-simply  campawu*  and 
statistical  data  have  been  dtea  to  diis  el«Gt 

Comrades,  it  is  quite  evident  that,  since  the 
working  class  is  the  basis  and  the  support  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  Soviet  State,  every  organizatimi 
and  institution  which  has  need  of  workers,  must 
get  them  frcni  die  ranks  of  the  trade  unions,  whidi 
encloae,  theoretically  at  least,  the  vdiole  woridng 
class.  And  it  is  quite  evident  that,  iriien  the  Party 
had  need  of  500,000—700,000  workers,  only  the 
trade  unions  could  give  diem.  The  unions  ex- 
pended their  forces  to  create  the  different  military 
and  food-supply  organizations,  and  so  they  weak- 
ened themselves.  Bnt  was  this  the  role  of  the  trade 
anions;  was  this  dieir  destination?  During  the 
pwiod  when  die  trade  nnicms  mobilised  their  mem- 
Mia,  die  whole  attention  of  the  Soviet  State  and 
of  die  Party  was  directed  to  the  front  Daring 
diat  period  the  unions  were  becaning  weaker,  they 
were  dqirived  of  their  best  woikers,  the  apparatus 
became  exceedingly  poor,  because  everything  was 
given  for  the  front 

Now,  can  we  determine  the  wodc  of  the  trade 
anions  by  their  mobiliiatitm  for  du  front,  for  tibe 
food-supply  work?  This  is  absolutely  tnoorrect 

No  doubt,  we  must  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
trade  unions.  My  standpoint  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
eniressimi  of  the  development  of  the  primary  poa- 
tnlate  of  this  problem,  the  postulate  of  our  Partv 
{vogram  as  to  die  role  of  the  trade  unions,  whicu 
should  master  die  iriiola  of  production,  and  beccme 
fused  with  die  ccoreepcmding  organs  of  the  vroit 
era*  State.  From  this  standpoint  die  problem  is  so 
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great,  thiA  it  should  be  made  die  woik  of  a  whole 
historical  epodi.  It  is  a  prdjlem  of  educating 
every  woiker  oiF  the  Party,  of  die  trade  unions,  ma 
every  woricer  in  general  to  die  full  cmiacioasness 
of  me  new  role,  the  new  attitade  of  the  working 
class  to  production  itself,  and  to  the  main  task  at 
present  before  the  working  class — the  organization 
of  production  on  Communist  bases. 

And  here  we  approadi  the  question  of  die  role 
of  the  trade  unions  as  such.  What  is  a  member  of 
a  trade  aniim?  Gamnde  Qnoviev  has  made  no 
r^Iy  to  this  question.  What  was  a  member  of  dw 
trade  union  in  the  bourgeois  society  and  what  is 
he  all  over  the  world?  He  is  a  worker  who  joins 
the  union  individually  because  he  has  learned  by 
die  e^ierieoce  of  his  life,  by  the  experience  of 
some  strike  or  lodcout,  how  necessary  it  is  for  him 
to  have  a  collet^w  organisation.  The  joining  of 
a  trade  union  marics  an  epodi  in  die  life  of  the  in- 
dividual woiker;  it  introduces  him  to  the  collec- 
tive stm^Ie  for  his  class. 

I  ask,  do  we  observe  diis  fact  in  our  present  con- 
ditions? Nothing  of  the  Icind.  With  us,  every  one 
\riio  is  woridng  at  a  factory  becomes  a  member  of 
die  trade  onions  by  the  mm  fact  of  his  so  working 

I  ask,  what  are  our  present  day  trade  miioiis? 
On  the  whole  diey  represent  not  subjective  but  ob- 
jective groups.  A  subjective  group  we  call  one 
which  everybody  joins  consciously,  after  having 
c<une  to  the  conclnsicm  that  it  is  necessary.  Sncn 
were  the  trade  nnions  before  the  Revolution.  But 
since  dien  the  trade  unions  have  been  made  to  in- 
clude every  woriur.  As  soon  as  a  man  or  woman 
starts  to  woric  at  any  industrial  enterprise,  he  or 
she  automatically  beccnnes  a  member  of  die  trade 
union.  Hiey  have  becone  members  of  the  unitm 
not  c<mscioi»ly,  not  fnnn  any  subjective  motives. 

We  on^  cinrly  to  understand  what  is  going  on, 
llure  is  a  certain  small  oodre  of  leading  workers 
in  die  trade  onion  movement  Hiey  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  older  meniberB  m  the  trade 
unions.  Then  there  are  duree-quarters,  or  a  half, 
or  quarter,  and  in  some  places  even  nine-tenths  of 
so-called  members  of  the  unions  who  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  unions  perscmally,  subjectively. 
PMvionsly,  we  used  to  be  ccMmected  with  the  trade 
onions  throng^  die  strikeKMnmittees.  Hie  strike- 
Cfonmittees  managed  the  stiftea,  iriiidh  were  tlM 
greatest  event  in  die  life  of  every  particular  groi^i 
of  woricers.  It  would  be  die  greatest  disaster  it 
the  workers  thou^t  diat  diis  connection,  vdiidi 
was  created  during  the  fifj^t  against  bourgeois  so- 
ciety, is  the  very  connection  which  should  determine 
die  sense  of  the  movemoit  and  its  woric  undo:  our 
present  conditions  too.  No,  Comrade  Zinoviev  him- 
self and  odiers  have  pointed  out  that  during  the 
period  just  concluded  die  trade  unions  became 
merely  enlistment  bureaus  for  the  front  It  was  a 
great  work;  it  corresponded  to  die  need  of  the  mo- 
ment In  ccmnection  widi  this  work,  a  general 
class  propaganda  was  carried  on,  which  had  noddng 
to  do  with  die  special  problens  of  prodnction. 

What  should  be  dw  basis  of  the  trade  oniona  in 
a  woricen'  State?  Nodiing  elae  dian  participatioD 
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in  prodnctitm,  the  organisation  of  the  woricers  for 
productifni  itself.  In  the  midst  of  the  woridng 
masses,  a  new  productive  atmosphere  must  be  cre- 
ated. The  same  exertion  ana  interest  whidi 
was  manifested  in  regard  to  the  fronts,  where,  as 
we  know,  die  fate  of  Soviet  Russia  depended  on  the 
steadiness  of  each  section  of  die  line^ — die  same 
aiwrtion  and  interest  should  be  manifested  hi  re- 
gard to  die  econ<Hnic  front.  It  is  only  in  diis  sense 
mat  we  talk  of  an  atmosphere  of  production.  This 
atmosphere  must  be  cre^ed.  What  we  are  doing 
now  is,  in  its  essence,  <mly  a  first  instalment  of  the 
woric,  the  educadtmal  activity  diat  we  must  develop, 
if  we  want  to  dumge,  at  every  factory,  the  attituae 
of  the  woiicers  toward  dieir  woric 

And  here  we  come  to  the  essoice  of  the  prd>lem. 
Have  die  woricers  this  productive  education? 
No.  Previously,  the  task  of  both  the  revolntifmary 
and  wpcHtnnist  unions  was  limited  to  the  neces- 
sity m  aurting  a  certain  pressure  on  capital,  for 
higher  wans  and  a  shorter  work  day,  for  a  larger 
share  in  me  sum  total  of  die  wealth  produced. 
Hus  was  the  practical  work  of  die  trade  unions  in 
bourgeois  society,  and  it  was  also  the  basis  of  die 
woric  of  dw  revolutionary  trade  unions,  which  also 
developed  an  agitational-educational  activity. 
And  I  a^  vriiat  should  replace  diese  bases  now? 
We  dionld  say  at  every  factory  diat,  in  a  workers* 
State,  diere  is  no  more  need  to  exert  pressure  on 
the  State.  In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
toilers,  we  should  increase  the  productivity  of  labor, 
improve  die  tedmique.  And  now  I  ask:  has  our 
wodcing  daas  acquired  the  habit  of  diinldng  not 
of  how  to  defeat  cajntal,  but  of  how  to  use  its  tune 
at  die  ffna  nuuhim  or  in  the  given  facbkry  In  the 
best  way.  in  the  inttrest  of  higher  prodnctioii?  ^  Of 
course,  sane  indindoal  workvs  may  have  acquired 
this  lud>it  But  we  want  to  make  it  the  habit  of  die 
Whole  mass  of  dw  woricers. 

U  we  try  to  find  what  it  is  diat  fills  up  the  life 
of  die  trade  unicms,  we  must  admit  diat  me  vdiole 
work  Mung  en  in  Soviet  Rnaaia  is  being  uooaor 
plidied  ou&de  die  trade  uniens.  We  have  arrived 
at  the  conjunction  of  die  economic  Commissariats 
for  the  sake  of  this  systematic  econcnny.  But  do 
we  observe  in  die  trade  unions  a  development  corre- 
sponding to  this  apparatus?  Ihe  trade  anions  are 
staying  outside  of  die  work,  and  they  are  satisfied 
wim  being  a  school  of  Comnmnisni. 

We  must  have  fusion.  We  should  acoomplidi 
diis  seriously  and  systematically.  Fusion  means 
diat  the  organs  of  the  trade  unions  should  gradu- 
ally become  welded  together.  What  does  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Economy  lepieseul  at  present?  It 
representa  CUnnmunists  who  have  speculized  in  die 
woilc  of  production,  but  we  have  no  workers  con- 
nected with  die  organisations  of  dw  producers, 
whidi  should  be  represented  by  the  trade  union. 
On  the  odier  hand,  we  have  representatives  of  dw 
trade  union  movement,  which  is  still  to  be  turned 
into  a  mass  organisation  of  production.  These  two 
groups  should  beccnne  fused  togedwr. 

Of  course,  diis  would  not  give  na  an  immediate 
solution  of  the  problon.  But  it  would  ^ve  us  the 
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direction  in  which  the  trade  unions  should  develop 
in  their  relation  to  the  soviet  economic  organs. 
Otherwise  we  shall  only  be  allowing  disunion  to 
develop.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  nationalising  the 
unions  in  twoity-four  hours.  Ihis  is  nonsmse.  h 
is  only  a  matter  of  taking  our  course  toward  na- 
tionalisation.  But  what  should  be  the  basis  of  our 
woric?  We  ought  to  woric  on  dw  basis  of  direct 
productive  construction,  on  the  basis  of  turning 
the  workers'  democracy  into  a  democracy  of  produc- 
tion. These  are  not  phrases  only,  what  is  our 
State?  It  is  not  a  permanent  cffganisation.  Our 
State  must  become  a  Commune.  During  the  tran- 
sMonal  stages,  political  donocracy  and  workers' 
democracy  which  includes  both  is  gradually  turn- 
ing into  a  democracy  of  production,  in  the  degree 
diat  we  apply  these  terms  to  the  Party  and  trade 
unions. 

The  Party  will  always  correct  dw  woric  of  the 
trade  union  worker.  Comrade  ^oviev  says  diat 
diis  should  not  be  done  in  a  suddem  manner.  Cer- 
tainly. But  dw  tadc  of  vdiidi  I  qwak:  productive 
education,  fusion  of  the  trade  unions  in  their  lead- 
ing links,  construction  of  trade  unions  along  the 
lines  of  productive  pr(^lems,  the  education  of  every 
single  woricer  with  a  view  to  dw  new  attitude  to- 
wara  production,— all  this  is  a  task  for  a  very 
l<mg  period. 

LenuCs  Speech 

The  trade  unions  are  not  only  an  historically 
necessary  but  an  historically  inevUable  form  of  the 
movement  of  the  industrial  proletariat,  a  form 
which,  under  conditions  of  proletarian  dictator- 
ship, includes  almost  the  vHiole  proletariat  lUs 
is  Ae  primary  postulate,  and  from  this  we  oon- 
dude  that  dw  trade  unions  play  an  essential  role 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  dictatwdiqi  by  dw 
proletariat   But  what  is  this  role? 

On  die  one  hand  die  trade  unions,  including 
widiin  the  limits  of  their  organisation  die  industrial 
workers,  are  an  organisation  of  dw  ruling  class,  of 
the  class  which  hu  accomplished  its  dictatordiip^ 
dw  class  «4iich  aocomplidied  State  oonqmlrion. 
But  die  trade  unions  themselves  are  not  a  State 
organisation,  they  are  not  an  organization  of  com- 
pmsion.  They  are  an  educational  organisation, — 
a  sdiool,  a  sdiool  of  managing,  a  sdiool  of  econ- 
omy, a  sdiool  of  Conunoniam.  It  is  a  school  of 
an  unoommoii  trpe,  because  in  it  we  have  to  deal 
widi  dw  odd  combination  of  remnants  of  capitalism, 
with  new  forms  and  new  features  bom  out  of  dw 
dictatorship  of  the  revolutionair  vanguard  of  the 
proletariat  When  we  talk  of  the  role  of  the 
trade  unions,  we  should  always  bear  in  mind  this 
particular  nature  of  th^s,  omerwise  we  shall  al- 
ways be  in  danger  of  arriving  at  false  concluuona. 

We  are  at  {wesent  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  approadi  the  masses,  how  to  becouw  cm- 
neoted  with  them.  Now,  vdiere  does  the  difeigeuce 
of  opinion  come  in? 

Accurding  to  Trotsky,  die  defence  of  the  material 
and  spiritual  interests  of  the  woricing  class  is  not  a 
task  for  the  trade  unions  in  a  Woricers'  State. 
Camrade  Trotdcy  talks  of  a  ''Workers'  State.**  But 
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this  i>  an  abstract  idea.   When  we  wnrte  about  « 

Wooers*  State  in  1917,  it  was  qnite  justified.  But 
when  you  say:  **Why  and  against  whom  defend 
the  working  class,  if  there  is  no  bourgeoisie,  if  we 
have  a  Workers*  State?**  then  we  reply:  ''Not  quite 
a  Workers*  State.**  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  State 
is  not  of  the  woricera,  but  of  the  woricera  and 
peaaanta.  Hus  is  the  first  thii^.  And  diis  swans 
a  great  deaL  But  it  &  not  alL  The  very  program 
of  our  Party  shows  that  we  haye  a  Worken*  S^te 
with  too  mwh  bureaucracy.  It  was  a  disagree* 
able  neceeshy  for  us  to  put  tiiia  label  on  our 
State;  Vm  is  die  reality  of  die  trmahSomal  period. 
Now,  would  you  say  diat  there  is  no  need  lor  the 
trade  oniinu  to  deumd  die  material  and  i|>iritaal 
interests  of  tlw  woildng  class  in  this  bureaucratic 
State? 

In  reality  the  State  is  sndi,  that  the  fully  or- 
ganized proletariat  is  in  a  position  to  defend  itself, 
and  we  would  make  use  of  these  labor  organizati<nis 
for  defence  against  their  own  State,  by  a  peculiar 
blending  of  our  State  measures  and  by  agreement 
and  fiisi<m  widi  die  trade  nnicms.  lus  word 
*fusion**  shows,  that  it  would  be  a  blunder  to  make 
an  enemy  of  soviet  trade-unionism;  because  there 
are  different  kinds  of  fusion,  and  the  idea  of  fusion 
implies  also  something  which  should  still  be  made 
use  <rf  by  die  State  Government  vis.,  the  defense  of 
dw  matorial  and  q>iritiial  luteiests  of  the  fully  or- 
ganized wuking  class  against  diis  State  bureau- 
cracy. 

Now,  I  shall  dwell  on  ''productive  donocracy.** 
The  more  I  diinfc  of  this  democracy  of  produc- 
tion,** the  more  I  see  the  dieoretical  faultiness  of  it. 

Production  is  idways  necessary.  Democracy 
however,  is  a  calory  of  dion^  and  a  polidcu 
one  at  diat  We  can  have  no  objection  to  using 
this  term  in  a  speedi  or  a  newqraper  article.  But 
it  sounds  quite  strange,  when  you  attempt  to  make 
a  thesis  out  of  it,  or  put  it  forward  as  a  slogan  to 
unite  tin  d^MC  who  do  or  do  not  agree.  Produc- 
tion is  always  necessary.  Not  so  democracy.  "Pro* 
ductive  dranocracy**  leads  to  ideaa  which  are  abso- 
lutely faulty. 

Inen  c<XDie8  dw  question  of  fusion.  The  best 
thing  would  be  to  keep  silent  on  diis  point  of  fu- 
sion just  now.  "Speech  is  silver,  silence  is  golden.** 
For  we  have  tried  fusion.  There  is  not  a  single 
provincial  comidl  of  public  economy  of  any  im- 
portance in  whidi  fusion  has  not  been  tried  in  one 
way  or  another.   But  did  it  prove  useful? 

We  should  leant  from  experience  how  fusion 
was  worked  and  what  was  accomplished  by  it. 

We  entered  the  course  of  fusion,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that  it  was  a  correct  step,  but  we  had 
not  stodied  die  experiment  well  enough  There- 
fore it  is  the  wisest  policy  not  to  talk  at  all  about 
fuaiffu  just  now. 

We  uould  learn  from  experience.  We  have  no 
doubt  made  many  blunders.  In  the  same  way  the 
greatest  part  of  our  decrees  should,  periiaps,  be 
changed.  I  agree  with  this  and  I  am  not  especially 
in  love  with  Screes. — Russian  Press  Reviewp  Janu- 
ary 19, 1921. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  LABOR  UNIONS 
IN  RUSSIA 

We  take  the  following  figures  from  a  report  on 
Trade  Unions  which  was  submitted  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Russian  Cfmununist  Party  by 
the  Petrograd  Ccnninittee  of  the  Party  and  its  Tra^ 
Union  Committee.  The  report  was  signed,  among 
others,  by  Lenin  and  Zinoviev  and  was  published 
in  the  Petn^ad  Pravda  of  January  18. 

The  aggregate  membership  of  die  Labor  Uniraa 
at  present  is  6,970,000.  Immediately  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Tsarist  regime  in  1917  die  unions 
comprised  mainly  the  industrial  proletariat.  In 
1918  they  attracted  new  groups  of  workers,  sodt 
as  clerical  employees,  physidana,  artists,  etc.  Dur- 
ing die  following  two  years,  1919  and  1920,  the 
tedmical  and  administrative  persuind  of  in&iatrial 
establisbnente  was  also  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  or- 
ganized labor.  Lately  die  uni<ms  have  begun  to 
draw  into  their  organizations  the  independent  crafta- 
men  and  peasant  elements,  sudi  as  agricaltaral 
woricers,  lumbermen,  and  so  forth. 

In  diis  connection  illuminating  data  craiceming 
dw  pen<mnel  of  the  administration  <tf  nationaliiea 
industrial  establishmento  have  been  onnpiled  by 
the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy.  The 
administration  of  Russian  naticmalued  indtistries, 
from  the  Supreme  Coundl  of  National  Econcony 
down  to  the  local  management  of  government  fac- 
tories, was  distributed  as  follows: 
'^Specialists*'  (Engineers,  Gbcmista,  etc.)  30.07% 

Clerical  employees   7.07% 

Manual  woncers   61.06% 


STATEMENT  BY  CHICHERIN 

Soviet  Russu  has  reodved  the  following  radio 
message  from  George  Chichmn,  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affaire  at  Moscow: 

**Moscow,  March  14:  The  Kr<ni8tadt  situation 
is  daily  changing  in  our  favor.  Our  deliberate 
action  corresponds  to  a  stricdy  predetermined 
plan  to  preserve  die  fortress  ana  avoid  oniwcee- 
sary  bloodshed.  Our  actions  against  Kronstadt 
are  radier  of  a  danonstrative  character.  Informa- 
tion whidi  we  have  received  confirms  previous 
reports  of  die  constant  disintegration  of  me  Kron- 
stadt garrison.  Tlie  feeling  at  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad, as  everywhere  else,  is  quiet  and  folly  oonfi- 
deot  of  a  speedy  end  of  the  adventure.   11w  m- 

Srecedented  campaign  of  lies  in  dw  European  press 
eserves  attention.  It  was  a  real  orgy  of  daily 
falsehoods  and  fantastic,  stories.  Allied  risings 
have  been  reported  in  at  least  a  dozen  towns  where 
in  reality  complete  quiet  prevails.  This  campaign 
of  lies  is  obviously  a  preconcerted  plan.  Sudi  an 
attache  by  a  campaign  of  falsehood  is  a  fram  d 
aggression  against  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  to  indicate  the  re^onsibility  foreign 
governments  for  this  campaifm,  wbadi  was  evi- 
dentiy  inspired  from  above  and  plumed  by  an  in- 
visible center  without.  We  consider  it  a  hostile 
act.  (Signed)  **Cliidwrin, 

"Commissar  for  Fweign  AfFairs." 
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The  Reform  of  the  Mode  of  Life 
and  Rebirth  of  National  Economy 

By  A.  KOLLONTAT 

npHE  execution  of  die  general  eoonomic  plan  for 
die  rebirth  and  dw  development  of  the  pro- 
dnctiTe  forces  of  die  oountry  is  midiinkable  unless 
all  dieiffodiictive  f<Hwes  of  die  republic  ore  otil- 
iied,  Ine  women  form  more  dura  half  of  the  entire 
working  popolatxon.  He  unproductiTe  loss  of 
dieir  luKu:  power  in  die  process  of  houadceeping, 
of  diild  rearing  in  OTsrcoming  a  number  of  dim* 
cnlties  occasioiied  by  onr  transition  period,  lowers 
die  total  labor  energy  of  Soviet  Rossia. 

Id  order  to  sriwnlitfe  production,  in  ordw  to 
iDcreaae  the  general  nm  total  of  productiveneBs  of 
labor,  it  is  necessary  and  inevitable  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  a  reform  of  the  mode  of  life,  and  to  an 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  wrark  and  life 
of  the  mdn  woridng  class,  and  especially  of  the 
woridng  WOTien.  It  is  necessary  to  include  in  the 
ceneml  economic  plan  all  diose  dianges  dut  will 
Free  woman  from  all  unproductive,  sodally  useless 
work.  It  is  necessary  to  work  out  plans  and  con- 
stmct  oommnnity-honses,  organize  public  lamidries, 
develop  and  further  improve  die  system  of  public 
feeding;  it  is  necessary,  not  by  detm  only,  but  in 
pactioe,  to  protect  modieihood,  improve  du  woric- 
mg  c(n!Mdxti(MM  in  die  shiqw,  dms  protecting  the 
wc^ung-power  from  being  used  vp;  it  is  necessary 
to  improve  the  education  of  die  children  in  city  and 
country.  It  is  necessary  to  create  shops  for  mend- 
in^oTte^*  of  scrub-women,  ete. 

Tba  strongest  incentive  for  the  intensificatiwi  of 
work  and  for  the  increase  of  its  productivity  in 
the  present  transitional  period  is  to  get  the  worken 
interested  in  dw  inunecBate  practical  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  life.  Ti  M  economy  ought  to 
be  organized  in  such  a  way  diat  a  certain  part  of 
the  labor  of  woiking  men  and  woridng  women 
should  be  destined  for  the  further  production  of 
national  wealth,  for  the  work  in  the  factories, 
plants,  woricsbops,  offices,  and  diat  die  other  part 
should  be  used  on  the  very  spot  for  bringing  about 
a  dbange  in  the  mode  of  life  aooording  to  Com- 
mnnist  principles.  Only  under  snch  c<mditions 
will  die  work  go  on  successfully  and  give  a  maxi- 
mum of  efidency  in  the  industxial  field  as  well  as 
in  the  field  of  transforming  life  im  new,  more 
raticMial  principles. 

For  this  reason,  tbe  Woman's  Section  of  the 
Communist  Party  submits  to  dw  Congress  a  propo- 
sition diat  woridng  and  peasant  women  shoidd  be 
invited  into  all  die  organs  diat  are  concerned  widi 
dw  elaboration  and  develoimient  of  die  constructive 
work  of  die  nati<mal  economy,  that  there  should  be 
an  increase  in  die  number  of  woildng  women  in  die 
factory  committees,  in  the  industrial  administra- 
tion, in  die  administration  of  die  trade  unicms,  etc 
Tbe  Soviets  in  tlie  centers,  as  well  as  In  die  prov- 
inces, should  assist  and  encourage  die  initiative 
and  the  self-activity  of  die  masses  of  proletarian 
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women  of  the  cities  and  the  country.  Hie  main 
activity  of  die  Soviets  will  dien  immediately  con- 
centrate upon  the  execution  of  eooninnic  tadcs. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  reform 
of  the  mode  of  living,  the  introdnctitm  of  women 
into  die  activity  of  the  Soviets  will  strengdien  our 
economic  life  and  hasten  oni  victory  on  die  labor 
frmt. 


THE  tmUZATION  0^  IWISTE  IN 

RUSSIA  ' 

The  war  has  directed  the  attention  of  engineers 
to  the  possibilities  of  reclamation  of  wasteprod- 
UGts  of  modem  industry.  *Ttfillions  from  Waste** 
is  die  tide  of  a  book  written  on  that  subject  by 
Mr.  Frederick  A  Talbot  and  recendv  published  in 
England.  Hie  diemical  oqierts  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment have  given  their  attention  to  dte  same  prob* 
lem. 

Hie  recent  Convention  of  technical  directors  of 
die  factories  of  the  *H>utro-Fat*'  considered  various 
measures  vAidi  would  tend  to  improve 
the  quality  of  soap.  In  view  of  die  scaroty  of  in- 
edible oils  the  convention  carefully  considered  dw 
problem  of  finding  new  supplies  of  fats  or  of 
other  substances  out  of  whidi  a  soap  substitute 
could  be  made.  A  rq|»ort,  received  with  great  in- 
terest, described  die  pirodudion  of  a  new  Idnd  <rf 
soap,  "Bevos,**  made  out  of  decayed  albominei. 
Dr.  Vodcresensky,  of  die  Moscow  .  City  Sanitati<m 
Division,  made  uda  report  and  presented  to  die  con- 
vention a  number  of  samples  of  various  soaps  made 
by  him  out  of  complet^y  decayed  ^gs,  decayed 
cheese,  fish,  and  even  out  of  old  heupseed  meaL 
The  theoretical  calculations  leading  to  the  foonda- 
tion  of  sndi  soap  production  may  be  summarfaed 
as  follows: 

No  matter  vdiat  bio-dionical  process  tlie  decay 
of  ^gs  depends  on,  it  is  primarily  the  result  of  die 
decomposition  of  die  albnmines,  followed  by  die 
evaporation  of  oertain  elements.  Tlie  fat,  however, 
usually  deconqwaea  a  loiu  time  after  the  food  prod- 
uct containing  the  fat  Is  Sspc&oA  ol,  having  become 
unfit  for  use.  Hie  relative  weifi^  contents  of  fat 
in  a  substance  increases  with  me  rapidity  of  the 
decaying  process  and  wilb  a  greater  amount  of 
water  evaporatifm  and  dte  volatilizing  of  die  ele- 
ments  of  albamen* 

It  was  proved  by  researdi  woric  tm  diis  subject 
lhi4  denied  eggs  contain  about  ^  perceitf  of  f a^ 
and  even  more.  The  mediod  of  soap-boiling  is 
quite  simple,  and  does  not  require  any  ocMiqilicated 
apparatus  or  other  adjnstmente. 

After  a  lively  exchange  of  opinions,  the  ctm- 
venti<»i  resolved  diat  experiments  in  the  produc- 
tion of  ''Bevoa"  soap  should  be  made  on  a  laiger 
scale.  Should  satlsUctory  results  be  obtained,  one 
of  die  Government  soap  ooiling  factories  in  Mos- 
cow will  undertake  to  produce  soap,  in  aocordance 
with  Dr.  Voskre8ensky*s  method,  out  of  decayed 
eggs,  cheese,  and  perhaps  later  tm,  out  of  animal 
corpses. 
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England  and  Soviet  Russia 

{Now  that  the  Trade  Agreement  6eliM«n  Russia  and  Great  Britain  has  been  sipied^  it  wUi 
not  be  without  interest  to  raid  the  notes  exchanged  in  December  and  January  betteeen  Chicherin^ 
Peoples  Commissi-  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Lord  Curzon  of  Keddleston,  Briti^  MiniUer  of  Foreign 
Affairt,  concerning  the  mutual  rdadons  of  the  two  Governments  in  question.  These  notes  have  Men 
retranslated  from  the  Russian  version.) 


NMe  of  the  People's  Commissanat  of  Forngm  Affdra  of 
December,  1^  sent  to  the  British  Mbdster 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Cunon. 

The  Russian  Government,  irMlt  ■nzioiuly  awaiting  an 
answer  to  its  notes  of  November  9  and  December  4,  and 
oonstantljr  affirming  that  it  is  n»Af  at  an;  moment,  with 
duly  empowered  re^esentatbes  a*  intermediaries,  to  eater 
formal  negotiations  conceniing  the  political  qnesti«u 
nwntioned  in  the  agreement  arrived  at  throng  the  ex> 
change  of  notes  ei  Jmie  30  and  Jolr  7,  has  today,  to  its 
great  astonlshmrat,  learned  from  radio-tdegraphic  informa- 
tion, that  in  tlia  statement  made  by  Sir  Robert  Home  in 
behalf  of  the  Britidi  Government  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  blame  for  the  adjournment  of  the  commercial 
agreement  is  placed  upon  the  RnsBian  Govemnumt  from 
which,  as  a  pnxrf  of  good  faith,  it  is  reqaeoted  that  it 
should  accept  the  enlaiied  and  extended  reading — as  sug- 
gested by  the  BrUiah  Govenment— of  the  polMcal  pra- 
amble  to  the  above-mentioned  temporary  agreemenL 

This  statonent  is  to  such  an  extent  at  variance  with  die 
facta,  that  the  Russian  Government  is  compdled  to  diract 
it*  attMtion  to  it  and  express  its  most  emphatic  protest 
against  iL 

It  states  that  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Rnsnan 
Govemmoit  to  accept,  without  doe  and  satisfactory  de- 
libendon,  any  interpietation  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment may  deem  necessary  to  attribute  to  any  theaes  of 
the  aforesaid  preamble,  or  that  the  refuaal  on  the  part 
of  the  Rnssian  Govmunent  to  xeoognlae  as  pRmr  and 
satisfactory  the  point  of  view  that  may  be  taken  fay 
the  British  Government,  forms,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British 
Govwnment,  an  act  of  obetmctioD  ana  bad  faith. 

The  Rnssian  Govemmmt  is  the  representative  of  mil- 
lions of  toiling  peasantu  and  workers  and  strengthened  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  three  thousand  delegates  of  the 
Ei^^th  All-Russian  Soviet  Congress  just  adjourned,  it 
declares  that  it  is  an  independent  and  sovereign  nation, 
and  that  ndither  by  the  juridical  nor  by  the  de  facto  re- 
lation of  loroea,  is  it  (didiged  to  accept  without  delibera- 
tim  and  disciMsion,  the  opinicra  of  the  Kitish  GoveraDunt 
concerning  qnestiims  that  are  ddiberated  by  both  parties. 

Taking  litto  consideration  the  necessity  of  repeating 
what  vnw  said  in  the  preceding  notes,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment must  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  thtt  all 
responsibility  for  protracting  the  negotiations  falls  en- 
tirely npon  the  British  Government  which  began  with 
finding  in  the  Russian-Polish  conflict  a  pretext  for  the 
non-fufiUment  of  the  June-July  agreement,  and,  later 
on,  removed  the  political  section  of  the  Russian  Delegation. 
These  facu  vdiidi  an  known  all  over  the  world,  and  also 
a  long  aeqnd  of  omapiradea  and  interventiui  acta,  aooom- 
pliabed  by  the  AlUed  Goranmeiits  nnder  breach  of  alt 
international  lavra,  g^ve,  of  course,  not  to  the  British 
Govemnuot,  bat  ramer  to  the  Rnsuan  Government,  the 
light  to  a^  for  proofs  of  good  faith.  But  the  Russian 
Government  has  over  and  ovo'  again  expressed  its  readi- 
neaa  to  forget  the  past  and  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of 
peace  and  commercial  relations  with  the  whole  world. 

While  refuring  to  accept  any  changes  or  additions  to 
the  agreonent  of  June  and  July,  or  to  accept  any  new 
conditions  withom  preliminary  and  duly  organized  nesotia- 
tioni^  the  Soi^  Government  even  now,  in  tpitit  m  the 
fhang"^  ritoation,  leaSnu  ita  readiness  to  aieente  the 
above-nentioned  agreonent  on  condition  that  Its  politieal 
aspect  win  sabaeqnentiy  be  daborated  by  a  qwdal  confer- 
cooe  (rf  repfeemtatives  of  both  parties. 

CaicHnm. 


// 

Note  of  Lord  Carxm  of  Keddleston,  British  Minuter 
Foragn  Afftdrs  to  Chieherin,  Peoples  Commissar 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  of  Jarmarj  7,  192L 

The  Soviet  Government,  in  the  last  of  iu  nomerow 
polemical  notes  which  it  pnbUahes  broadcast  for  trana- 
panot  reasons,  repeats  the  assertion  that  all  reqioiiii- 
bility  for  the  protraction  of  the  negotiations  falls  cstfirdy 
on  the  British  Government  This  assertion  is  so  doddedly 
at  VBxiance  with  the  facto  that  the  British  Gownmenl 
oondden  it  necessary  to  refnto  it  for  the  last  time. 

The  first  decision  to  renew  OHnmereial  relations  with 
Rossia  was  taken  by  the  Supreme  Council  on  January 
26.  Immediately  after  that  there  took  place  an  exchange 
of  telegrams  between  the  Russian  cooperatives  in  Europe 
and  thdr  central  management  in  liosoow,  and  thme  was 
some  hope  fnr  a  quick  socoess  of  the  negotiations  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  tdegram  of  the  Centroeoyos  (Central 
Buean  of  the  Cooperatives)  from  Moscow,  of  Febnary 
S5,  vriiich  informed  his  Majesty's  GtfvaniMBBK  of  lb* 
duBges  that  had  taken  place  in  the  organintion  of  the 
GsntroBoyus,  and  of  UtvinoVs  appointment  as  thdr  main 
representative  ainoad.  The  Soviet  Govnnnient  knew  per- 
fectiy  well  that  the  British  Government,  after  its  preriow 
experiences  with  the  activities  of  Mr.  Litvinov,  would  not 
be  in  a  podtion  to  reodve  him  in  England.  Neverthdeas, 
the  Government  of  His  Majesty  sent  a  qiedd  ddegation 
to  Copenhagen  with  the  aim  of  nsing  every  effort  for 
the  pnrpoae  tA  reaching  wi^  him  a  ceatoin  modiu  vivendL 
The  lesoh  was  the  second  dedskm  of  the  Snpieme  Council 
of  April  26. 

The  short  interruption  between  this  decision  and  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Krasdn  in  Entfand  waa  abo  ooeadoned 
exdusivdy  by  the  Soviet  Govmtmient,  wUdi  perriatently 
requested  the  admission  of  Mr.  Utvinov.  llie  snbeeqveDl 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Krassin  were  condnded  by  the  note 
of  June  30  in  iriiidi  were  mentioned  the  condition*  npMi 
vriiieh  a  trade  agreement  could  be  oradnded  and  the 
acoeptanoe  of  these  oonditiwia  by  the  Soviet  Government 
on  July  7  should  have  led  to  a  midc  oondoaion  ol  the 
agreemenL  Unfortunately,  then  die  Polish  episode  oe- 
cnrred,  and  the  stand  taken  by  the  Soviet  Covernment 
whidi  more  than  once  was  an  d>|eoC  of  ddiberatiOB, 
bore  such  a  character  that  it  rendored  a  renewal  of  peace 
negotiations  temporarily  imposdbl& 

Some  weeks  later,  as  soon  as  the  British  Government 
placed  a  warship  at  the  disposal  of  the  Rusdan  Trade 
Delegation  for  its  return  to  England  and  the  ocmtinnatiwi 
of  the  negotiations  for  arriving  at  a  friendly  agreement 
on  an  even  larger  scale.  His  Majesty's  Government  not 
only  accepted  Mr.  Kamenov  but  also  proposed  to  provide 
him  with  inn  power  for  the  negotiatuna  of  the  jprdiminBfy 
agreement  concerning  the  peace  conference.  WomrthnTfaa, 
Mr.  Kamenev,  apparently,  was  more  Interested  in  the 
intemd  politics  of  Great  Britain  than  in  the  matter  ol 
Russian-English  relations.  More  than  that:  at  the  czteicnl 
moment,  Mr.  Kamenev  grossly  deceived  the  English  Priaa* 
Minister  in  the  question  of  the  peace  terms  proposed  to 
Poland  by  the  Soviet  Government,  and  this  in  spito  of 
the  fact  that  His  Majesty's  Government  took  pains  to 
convince  Poland  that  it  dioold  accept  reasonabe  terms. 
Ihe  behavior  of  Mr.  Kamenev  led  to  his  nmoval  and  to 
fuithar  intempthm  <rf  the  negotiations. 

These  snooessive  lengtbr  intermpdons  have  been  entirely 
caused  by  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government  towaiw 
British  dtizens  in  the  territories  that  are  under  iu  adnfaiia- 
tration  w  in  the  s^iere  of  ita  inflnaiGa.  The  facta  tdatlie 
to  'this  side  of  the  matter  vrere  spedfied  In  my  tolegram 
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of  last  October  and  in  the  subaeqoent  coirespondence. 
Bst  u  aoon  u  the  exchange  of  ^sSavam  me  UEUiged, 
die  nesotiatioiu  zeferring  to  the  TVado  Agreemeiit  mn 
renewed  with  Mr.  Kraasin,  and  the  fict  that  the  agree- 
neat  has  up  to  the  present  renuined  ondgned  was  caiued 
aainly  by  the  extremely  smbignon  attitvde  of  the  Soviet 
Coremment  towards  the  conditimis  that  it  accepted  on 
Jnly  7.  The  qnestion  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the 
agreement  of  jnne  30  and  Joly  7  was  the  subject  of  nu- 
merom  deliberations  with  Mr.  Krasdu  who  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  reasons  that  compelled  His 
Uajesty's  Government  to  insist  on  indading  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  proposed  draft  a  special  reference  to  the 
Cei^r^iical  tmxitOTiea  in  i^ch  the  many-times  stated 
obligation  td  the  Soviet  Government  to  le^in  from  pro- 
paganda  or  hostile  activities  directed  against  British  inter- 
ests or  the  Bxitish  Empire,  should  especially  apply.  A 
Bere  general  assorance  without  a  special  ennmeration 
wonld  be  without  any  substantial  value  and  would  lead  only 
to  lengthy  and  perhaps  useless  discussions  about  each 
•eparate  tenitoiy  of  vdiich  it  will  consequently  be  stated 
that  it  is  indaded  in  the  above-mentioned  obigation.  ha 
the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  GoTemment  it  wonld  be 
pcefenble  to  prevent  these  disputes  from  the  very  Mart 
than  to  transfer  tliem  later  to  a  political  oonferenee  iriiich. 
•bvirady.  wonld  be  u  enmse  for  a  farther  ^otractiMi 
«i  the  debates  and  for  endless  adjonmmoits.  lit  the 
Soviet  Government  is  ready  to  exeonte  ita  assnraneea  in 
flood  faith,  then  not  the  sli^itest  objection  conM  arise 
■gainst  the  statement  that  an  exact  specificstion  of  Ota  ter- 
ritories to  vdiich  these  assurances  mainly  apply,  corresponds 
to  the  interesta  of  both  parties.  As  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
ffis  Majesty's  Government  expressed  its  full  reai^ness  to 
take  into  consideration  any  analogous  geographical  defini- 
tloa  of  territories  concerning  which  the  Rusnan  Soviet 
Govetnment  oould  in  justice  request  the  recognition  of 
IM  spedal  interasta  as  n  baria  for  a  ewreepondfaig  obl^- 
tka  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

in  consideration  of  this,  IBs  Majesty's  Govanment 
WEgnmm  the  hope  that  instead  of  continuing  useless  polem- 
loe  the  Soviet  Government  will  empower  Mr.  KraMin  to 
dgn  the  Trade  Agreement  after  his  return,  and  that  the 
aocomplishment  of  this  may  be  not  only  a  guaranty  of 
the  sincerity  <^  both  parties,  but  also  the  first  step  to 
the  restoration  of  the  economic  welfare  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Cxmm. 

Ill 

Radio  of  the  Peoples  Commisar  of  Foreig»  A§ms  of 
Jmmny  9,  1921  to  Lord  Curxon  of  KeddlntoK, 
Foreign  Office,  London. 

We  have  reodved  your  tel^nun  of  January  7  in  irliich 
fsa  endeavor  to  remove  from  the  British  Government  the 
BBqwDsibility  for  the  protraction  of  the  negotiations  eon- 
earning  the  Trade  Agreement  with  Rosda.  Nevertheless, 
die  Russian  Government  is  compelled  to  persist  in  iu 
nfinnation  that  the  responsibility  for  the  fact  that  these 
— gnristions  hnve  so  long  rsiuined  wihont  concrete  reniUa, 
lesta  exdnsively  on  die  British  GovenunenL 

Tbe  nomination  of  litvinor  as  rainesentative  of  the 
>— ian  cooperatives  abroad  did  not  in  the  least  impede 
dke  opening  of  trade  negoUatlons  between  Rusna  and 
GmA  Britain,  if  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  already 
aojonzning  in  Copenhagen  he  immediatdy  proceeded  to 
a  otmdnsioo  of  oommercial  transactions  in  bdialf  of 
Bnaaia.  The  assertion  that  his  preceding  activity  in 
Greet  Britain  coold  have  furnished  any  reasonable  basis 
for  not  admitting  him  into  thia  oMUtry,  does  not  eiuiiely 
escrespand  to  the  faeta.  In  fact  at  that  time  he  remained 
In  Gnu  Britain  aa  long  aa  the  Bridsh  lepresentativea  re- 
Mined  in  Russia,  and  left  Limdim  at  the  time  vrhen  the 
Rnarian  Government  was  compelled  to  adc  for  the  recall 
of  the  British  representative,  Mr.  Lockhardt,  who  was  im* 
plicated  in  plota  against  the  Russian  Government  and  iu 
Moet  important  members.  We  most  categorically  state 
diat  tbe  Russian  Government  has  not  received  from  the 
British  Government  any  single  complaint  concerning  the 
activity  of  Utvinov  at  the  time  of  hu  sojoom  in  Great 
Britain.    Tbe  whole  question  ef  refesat  to  accept  his 
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appointment  can  be  viewed  only  as  a  conscious  endeavor 
to  obstmct  and  to  create  obstadea  to  a  leanmptiMi  irf 
normal  and  peaceful  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Rnssia  which  would  ben^t  both  parties.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  British  Government  has  not  succeeded  in  offering 
a  single  conoete,  podtive  inoof  for  the  justification  of  ita 
nnfoanded  objections  against  the  appointment  of  Litvinov, 
objections  tlut  are  perfectly  unusual  as  far  as  partidpanta 
in  peace  or  trade  agreemente  are  concerned. 

We  must  state,  further,  that  the  delay  in  the  departure 
of  Krassin  for  Copenhagen  occurred  entirely  as  a  result 
of  the  endless  delay  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
in  accepting  the  technical  and  connnerrial  experta  who 
were  to  accompany  him.  After  the  British  Government 
had  seid  to  Copenhagen  a  spedal  ddepUion  for  theaa 
negotiations,  they  suffered  again  an  intermpthHi  because 
of  new  obsbnctionist  measures  of  the  British  Government. 
No  reasonable  person  can  believe  that  the  British 
mercial  representative,  Mr.  Wise,  arrived  in  Copenhagen 
with  a  large  staff  of  experta  and  many  office  employees 
only  with  Uie  aim  of  informing  the  Russian  delegates  tliat 
the  British  Government  intended  to  conduct  the  negotiations 
in  London  and  not  in  Copenhagen.  The  reason  for  the 
sudden  departure  of  Mr.  Wise  from  Copenhagen,  a  oonple 
of  days  after  the  be^nning  of  the  n^etiationa,  baa  re* 
mained  imexplained  up  to  the  present  day.  At  the  moment 
when  the  British  Govemmoit  asked  diat  Kraasin  ahonld 
pKooeed  to  London,  the  British  Govemmait  stated  oCdally 
that  the  negotiations  in  London  wonld  bear  an  exdndvely 
commercial  character;  since  the  presence  of  Litvinov  waa 
indispensable  for  conducting  negotiatioDS  of  a  political 
character.  In  spite  of  these  statements,  tlie  British  Prime 
Minister  in  his  negotiations  with  Krassin  put  forward 
his  well-known  political  demands  dnu  creating  new  diffi- 
cnlties  in  the  execution  of  a  trade  agreement. 

Aftnwards,  as  a  result  of  the  conciliatoiy  attitude  of 
the  Soviet  Government,  the  agreement  of  June  3&-JttIy  7 
waa  oondtided;  the  latter  agibi,  throng  the  faidt  (rf  the 
Kntish  Government,  could  not  enter  into  force.  Not  a 
sin|^  pdnt  of  this  ^reonent  gave  any  cause  for  the 
postptmement  of  ita  execution  by  the  British  Government 
in  MMUection  with  the  Polish  question,  and  only  thanks 
to  new  concessions  made  by  the  Russian  GovBmment, 
granted  in  spita  of  this  new  obstructionist  policy  of  the 
British  Government,  was  the  Russian  Ddegalion  aUe  to 
proceed  to  London  idiexe,  nevertheless,  the  n^nritfiMia 
were  again  postponed. 

The  Russian  Government  is  again  compelled  to  protest 
against  the  bssdsss  charges  raised  against  the  chainnan 
of  our  Delegation,  Kanienev,  whidi  were  used  as  a  pretext 
for  a  fnrther  postponement  ti  an  agreement  with  Rusda. 
lite  Rnsdan-Britisa  disagreement  concerning  the  interpre> 
tation  of  one  of  the  pointa  of  the  Rosman  armistice  tetna 
with  Poland,  which  in  the  find  draft,  of  course,  wonld 
have  been  made  known  with  all  the  details  which  were  not 
available  in  the  first  summary,  haa  finally  been  settled 
through  an  exchai^  of  notes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
PoBsh-Rnssian  armistice  negotiations,  and  only  a  month 
later  the  British  Government  suddenly  discovered  that  this 
diffevence  tS.  opinion  was  sufficient  reason  for  bresking 
np  the  negotiations  and  Ux  expdllng  tiie  head  d  ear 
iMegation.  As  for  the  relations  <rf  Kamaner  with  the 
Council  of  Action,  they  were  began  on  the  request  <rf 
the  British  Government  itsdf,  wfaldi  in  this  way  tried  to 
influence  our  dedsions  concerning  the  question  of  the 
peace  with  Poland.  Kamenev  had  no  rdation  vrfaatever 
with  the  sobsidiea  which  were  offered  to  the  newspaper. 
The  Daily  Hertdd,  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Third  Intemationd  nor  with  the  sale  of  valuables,  and  the 
Rossian  Govenunoit  stated  offidally  at  that  time  that  dm 
British  Government  had  become  a  victim  of  mystification 
and  dishonmUe  madiinatiwia  of  petty  agents.  We  have 
every  ground  to  suppose  that  former  ofidals  of  the  Tsars 
Gevernmoit  have  grosdy  deodved  the  British  Government 
snd  have  been  the  main  cnlprita  in  the  midnformatiam 
of  the  British  Government  about  the  part  played  in  tliia 
matter  by  our  Delegation. 

Several  months  after  this,  the  British  Government  found 
a  new  pretext  ita  further  ddays  in  the  fact  that  tliere  woe 
British  prisoners  in  a  third  country  not  nnder  the  anthonty 
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of  RossU,  luunelr  the  independflut  Republic  of  Axerbaijan 
— «  circaiBstanoe  that  is  not  devoid  of  irony,  nnoe,  at  the 
pieacDt  tiiae,  the  Britidi  Goveniment  ia  ludng  the  dii^oniatfo 
iMistanoe  ,^ch  waa  at  that  time  oSoed  to  Gceat  Kftain 
bf  Rnaiia  fw  the  awttlw—tf  itf  that  di^ue  with  Aasr- 
baijan  a*  a  jtiication  for  the  dday  in  oondnding  an 
asraemflnt  vith  Rtistia,  br  potting  the  bhune  on  Roaria 
tm  the  ddnga  of  a  thkd  party,  L  Azerbaijan.  At  the 
present  momeiit  the  British  GoTcmniaot  declines  the  terms 
of  the  Aereonent  of  Jano-Jaly,  and  is  thus  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  the  tnde  agreement  has  not  been  signed 
up  to  the  present  timeu 

The  Russian  Gorenmient  has  many  times  declared  that 
it  stands  by  its  dedsion  pnt  forward  in  its  note  of  July 
7  and  i^ter  the  eondosion  of  the  trade  agreement,  it  is 
teady  to  repeat  eveiy  word  of  ib»  agieenent  that  was 
fonmilated  in  the  notes  of  June  and  July.  Bat  It  does 
not  see  any  reason  why  one-idded  additions  should  be  made 
to  this  agreement  against  the  interests  of  Rossia.  The 
frndanHBtal  point  <rf  the  note  of  July  7  was  tlw  fact 
that  Rwda  approved  the  principles  of  die  June  note  as  a 
faaiis  for  fnrUwr  negotiatii»B,  and  all  the  happenings  of 
the  last  six  months  are  only  apt  to  confirm  the  Rusdan 
Government  in  the  oonTicticni  that  only  negotiations  of 
such  a  nature  will  prevent  ctmflicu  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  and  keep  those  opposed  to  an  agreement 
wi^  Russia  from  acoMnpUahing  Uwir  dniater  ahna.  h.  is 
dear  that  a  settlement  cononning  the  mntnal  interests 
of  both  states  can  he  adileved  only  throng  polideal 
negodatioBS,  and  such  a  oonferenoe  is  provided  for  In 
the  agreement  of  Jnne-Jnly,  confirmed  by  our  notes  of 
November  9  and  Deoember  4u  We  hope  that  the  British 
Government  will  not  take  upon  itself  .*the  initiative  of  a 
brMlc  of  the  n^;otiations  with  Russia  by  withdrawing  from 
agreements  which  have  aready  been  concluded  between 
these  two  governments.  As  for  Rnssia,  it  is  animated  with 
the  most  sincere  desire  to  establish  trade  and  peaceful 
relations  with  Great  Britain. 

The  People's  Comndaar  of  Foralffi  AfEaIra 
Cbzchbih. 


STATEMENT  BY  OIARLES  RECHT 

As  certain  repreaentations  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  newspapers  and  otherwise  that 
an  authorisation  has  beoi  granted  to  organisatituia 
and  individuals  to  charter  a  steamer  or  to  make 
arrangements  for  ^  traniportaticm  of  Rtissian 
citizens  into  Russia  and  as  at  times  it  has  been 
stated  that  sndi  representations  woe  made  by  some 
andioritjr  of  mine,  in  order  to  dispel  any  misimder- 
standing  that  mi^  exist,  I  am  constrained  to  m- 
f  orm  aU  those  -mo  may  be  concerned  that,  so  far 
as  I  know,  no  one  in  this  country  has  any  aatfaority 
to  issue  or  vise  any  passports  or  make  arrange- 
ments for  transportation  to  Soviet  Russia  or  organ- 
ize people  for  that  purpose. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  granted  no  authority 
to  any  person  or  organization  to  make  arrangements 
for  me  tranaportaticm  and  all  such  representations 
are  errooieous  and  are  apt  to  mislead. 

If  in  the  futiue  the  Soviet  Government  grante 
an  authorization  to  any  organisation  or  any  indi- 
vidual, a  public  announcement  to  that  effect  will 
undoubtedly  be  made. 

Persons  who  at  this  time  purchase  passage  to 
Russia,  do  so  at  their  own  peril  All  Russian 
dtisens  likewise  dtould  be  careful  in  dieir  dealings 
with  steamship  agencies  i^fainst  miarepresentatixm 
and  fraud. 

Charles  Recht, 
110  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 
March  19,  1921. 


The  Marriage  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

safeguard  die  rights  of  diildren  and  deal  a  death-blow  to  the  old  concept  of 
the  dave  wife.  They  constitate  the  world's  most  progressive  code  regidating 
marriage,  dirorce,  family  and  personal  ri^ts,  etc. 


These  laws  arc  printed  in  booklet  form— 85  pages.  The  booklet  contains 
the  complete  offidal  text  of  the  Marriage  Laws  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic, 
with  an  explanatory  introduction. 

Price  25  cents,  postpaid.  Send  orders  and  r^ttances  to 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

110  Vest  40th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Peasants  and  Three  Years  of  Revolution 

By  V.  Kaunin 

{The  muhor  of  this  articU  is  the  Chairman  of  the  AU'Russian  Central  Executive  Committee — 
a  position  corresponding  somewhat  to  that  of  president  of  a  republic.  He  presents^  so  to  speaks  a 
personification  of  the  present  system  in  Russia — being  himself  at  the  sam^  time  a  peasant  and  worker, 
whose  life  up  to  1917  1005  divided  between  his  farm,  metal  factories  and  the  Tsar's  prisons.  His  name 
was  signal  to  the  recent  Rusaim  note  to  President  Harding.) 

'T^HREE  years  in  the  life  of  a  government  is  a 
^  very  short  period  of  time,  but  neverthelesa,  in 
the  course  of  these  last  three  years,  the  Rtissian 
peasant  has  matured  more,  politicany,  than  during 
me  last  one  himdred  years. 

Iltree  years  ago  €06  peasant  of  Great  Rtisna 
particularly,  gave  an  attoitive  ear  to  the  Bolshe- 
vist watchwords  defending  his  interests:  the  ex- 
propriation of  the  big  land  holders,  the  end  of 
the  war — these  were  alluring  watchwords  which  al- 
ways attracted  the  peasant 

It  was  the  first  period  of  the  revolutionary  d(S 
velopment  of  the  vill^e  population. 

llie  second  period  may  be  termed  the  equalis- 
ing period.  It  began  ia  me  middle  of  1918,  when 
the  peasants,  having  expropriated  the  land,  the 
estates,  and  the  implements  and  live  stock  of  the 
land  holders,  began  to  proceed  to  an  equal  distrib- 
ution of  the  land  within  the  villages.  The  division 
of  the  land  began.  The  important  personages  oS 
the  villages  were  assessed  with  contributions,  di^ 
implements  and  live  stock  were  confiscated.  In  a 
word  the  poor  peasant  and  the  middle  peasant 
aimed  at  the  liquidation  of  the  rich  landholders. 
The  so-called  ''committees  of  the  poor'*  were  the 
external  manifestations  of  these  tendencies. 

But  the  class  of  rich  peasants  resisted  more  than 
the  landed  proprietors  and  struggled  against  the 
seizure  of  its  property  Each  resolution  of  the 
"committee  of  the  poor"  or  even  of  the  needy  pop- 
ulation of  the  country,  and  the  least  requisition 
or  confiscation,  (unjust  from  the  point  of  view 


of  the  old  code  of  laws),  resulted  in  violent  pro- 
tests from  the  rich  peasants.  These  complaints 
unnerved  the  middle  peasant  who  began  to  fear 
that  he  in  turn  would  be  expropriated.  These  pro- 
tests led  to  the  belief  that  the  poor  peasant  robs 
and  violates  die  toiling  middle  peasantry  in  gea* 
eral.  After  all,  die  rich  peasants  in  many  places 
were  stronger  than  die  poor  peasants  combined, 
if  not  numerically,  at  least  they  had  the  better  of 
them  owing  to  the  fact  that  diey  were  accustomed 
to  give  orders  and  that  they  had  administrative 
abiuty. 

What  is  actually  taking  place,  namely  the  divi- 
sion of  land  with  a  view  to  its  best  possible  use, 
may  be  called  the  third  period  of  the  revolution- 
ary development  of  the  village.  It  is  in  this 
period  that  one  can  observe  among  the  peasants 
the  tendency  to  divide  the  land  into  parcds,  the 
limits  to  coincide  with  the  maximum  profit  id 
their  exploitation. 

Hie  policy  of  the  People's  G<Hnmi8eariat  of  Agri- 
culture corresponds  entirely  to  the  indicated  peri- 
ods of  the  revolutionary  renaissance  of  the  coun- 
try. First  the  struggle  for  land,  then  its  best  ex- 
ploitation, the  tendency  to  organize  the  possessions 
of  individuals  from  the  economic  point  of  view 
in  the  most  rational  maxmet  for  prodoction. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  diat  me  forms  indicat- 
ed for  the  cultivation  of  the  land — the  division 
into  equal  parts,  and  the  more  or  less  rational 
rounding  out  of  a  piece  of  land  did  not  convert 
the  peasant  masses  to  Communism. 
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Tlw' organization  of  the  communes  and  economic 
councils  alone  brings  us  to  the  socialization  of 
agriculture.  But  the  eonditiona  of  Uieir  develop- 
OMDt  were  very  unfavorable.  That  is  why,  if 
the  Communist  organization  of  the  countrj  had 
been  baaed  only  on  the  organizatitm  of  the  cinn- 
manes  and  the  ec<momic  councils,  it  would  have 
been  dragged  aloi^  for  many  years.  But  the  Soviet 
regime  always  blazes  new  trails  and  opens  up  new 
pOBsibilitieB  for  the  village  and  the  peasant  masses 
which  henceforth  will  have  to  he  taken  into  con- 
si^ati<m.  If,  on  die  one  hand,  People's 
Commissariat  of  Agriculture  regards  the  peasant 
oomnume  from  die  p<nnt  of  view  of  its  territorial 
organization  in  ordor  to  improve  production,  the 
People's  Ccnnmissariat  of  Food  Supply  considers 
it  from  die  opposite  angle  in  takhig  from  the 
commune  the  results  of  its  production.  In  that 
sense  the  People's  Commissariat  Food  Sup- 
ply has  radically  transformed  the  peasant's  point 
of  view.  Tile  contact  of  the  organs  of  the  Pec^le's 
Commissariat  of  Food  Supply  with  die  popula- 
tioD  of  the  village  on  the  questions  which  interest 
it  profoundly,  as  for  sample:  The  e^ropriation 
of  the  excess  of  grain,  the  contribution  in  meat 
and  ^8,  the  receipt  of  things  of  vital  necessity 
tnm  the  organs  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
Food  Supply,  finally  the  contact  of  the  peasant 
GOOperatiTes  widi  the  same  organs  ot  die  People's 
Comndaaariat  of  Food  Supply,  all  theae  are  sore 
to  have  a  tremendous  effect  in  awakening  the  poli- 
tical consciousness  of  the  population  of  tibe  village. 

At  first  the  peasant  masses  were  openly  opposed 
to  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Food  Supply:  the 
peasant  sou^  in  every  way  possible  to  refuse  the 
lanes  assessed  against  him;  he  compiained  ^t 
die  Commiasariat  disoiganized  his  economic  life. 
hx  fact,  die  organs  of  the  People's  Commissariat 
of  Food  Supply — often  not  very  satisfactory  from 
die  technical  point  of  view — wei^  heavily  on  die 
rich  peasant  But  this  negative  side  is  compensat- 
ed, thanks  to  the  policy  of  the  People's  Commis> 
sariat  of  Food  Supply,  by  die  fact  that  the  peasant 
is  beginning  to  take  cognizance  of  the  Soviet  or> 
ganization.  The  peasant  adds  a  good  deal  to  the 
price  of  his  products  setting  on  them  a  price  above 
me  real  value;  that  is  why,  obliged  to  submit  to 
levies,  he  is  beginning  to  question  with  zeal  where 
and  how  his  products  are  going. 

The  more  he  desires  to  fmd  a  moral  jostification 
for  his  conduct,  die  less  he  succeeds.  The  more 
deeply  he  looks  into  things  the  more  he  is  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  firmness  on  the  part 
cS  die  Government  in  questions  dealing  with  die 
food  supply. 

And  having  recognized  the  moral  justice  of  his 
contributions  toward  the  State,  he  hefpxa  to  take 
account  of  the  malpractices  of  agenta  of  die  Com- 
missariat of  Food  Suj^ly,  a  thhig  which  is  very 
desirable. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Commissariat  of  Food 
Supply  inculcates  the  scattered  mass  of  small  pro- 
ducers with  an  understanding  of  the  interests  of 
the  State.  In  fact,  no  institution,  no  establishment. 
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has  to  such  a  degree  directed  the  thought  of  die 
peasant  toward  the  interests  of  the  State  as 
Commissariat  of  Food  Supply.  This  is  quite  evi- 
dent, if  judged  by  the  results  obtained  in  the 
course  <tf  these  three  years  during  which  the  quan- 
tity of  bread  and  other  products  has  incruaed 
considerably. 

Tlie  organs  of  the  Commissariat  of  Food  Supply 
cover  the  rural  districts  with  a  thick  net-work  of 
their  institutions,  and  more  and  more  encourage 
an  exchange  of  products. 

It  is  evident  that  onlv  the  pressure  of  die 
gans  of  the  Government  forces  die  peasant  to  carry 
out  die  ordera  of  the  Commisaariat  jttf  Food  Sup- 
ply, for  die  Commissariat  is  almost  mtirely  ladci^ 
in  manufactured  articles.  But  the  more  merchan- 
dise the  Commissariat  will  have  for  exchange,  the 
more  its  influence  over  the  producing  peasant  will 
increase.  Hiis  influence  will  be  shown  not  (mly 
in  die  larger  c<mtrikution  of  the  peasants,  but  also 
in  the  progress  made  in  productioiL 

In  summing  up  die  diree  years  which  have 
passed,  it  can  ne  affirmed,  widiont  danger  of  being 
deceived,  that  the  political  consciousness  of  die 
peasant  has  made  more  progress  than  during  the 
last  one  hundred  years.  The  Russia  of  the  Soviets  is 
very  great,  and  its  develoinnait  goes  on  gradually 
from  the  center  to  the  periphery.  Hw  Sodalirt 
c<msciouBness  of  ^  peasant  masses  is  awakauag 
section  by  secticm.  It  is  the  peasant  of  Great 
Russia  in  die  industrial  provinces  of  the  Nordi 
and  Center  who  is  ahead  of  the  others.  He  is  in 
closer  contact  with  the  oi^ans  of  Soviet  Power; 
he  is  in  contact  with  the  working  masses  who  work 
for  the  State. 

The  region  which  follows  is  that  part  of  Great 
Russia  where  the  peasant  has  to  aeal  with  the 
Soviet  Power  as  an  independent  producer  of  food 
products  particularly, — a  domain  wh«e  he  has 
entirely  recognized  the  power  of  the  Soviets,  where 
he  seeks  only  to  sell  his  products,  in  the  most  ait 
vantageous  manner,  to  the  organs  of  the  Soviet 
power.  And  finally,  the  th^  rc^pon,  diat  of 
Ukraine  is  in  the  psydiological  condttimi  off 
1917,  and  is  pasaing  through  die  first  period  of 
revolutionary  development  It  is  quite  evident  that 
Ukraine  will  traverse  the  road  of  revolution  w^ 
fewer  steps  and  less  mistakes  due  to  Hm  expeneaoe 
accumulated  by  the  Russia  of  die  Soviets. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  three  years  past  have 
streDj^hened  the  Soviet  Power  not  only  on  the 
war  front,  but  also  on  the  peasant  front,  on  the 
interior  front  They  have  given  a  solid  basis  to 
the  Soviet  Power  with  which  to  promote  the  new 
principles  and  to  fuse  into  one  the  economic  life 
of  the  peasant  masses  and  the  Communist  life. 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED 

To  complete  the  files  of  Soviet  Russia,  copies  of 
Volume  I,  numbers  8  and  22,  and  Volume  II,  Dum- 
ber 6,  are  needed.  A  copy  of  Marriage  Laws  of 
Soviet  Rnsna  or  25  outs  will  be  f^ron  for  oaoh 
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The  Crime  of  Anatole  France 

[Tke  following  amusmg  parodies,  on  the  style  of  three  pronuiwRl  Berlin  newspapers^  were 
appt^endjr  suggested  by  the  effort  to  connect  the  fact  that  the  authof  of  "Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre 
BwnartT  had  joined  ^  Communist  Party  with  "Bolshevil^  influence,  more  Mpedfiadly  the  iafUf 
mee  of  Zinoviev,   The  parodies  origimdly  appeared  in  the  BerUn  "Rote  Fahner] 

these  absolutely  worthless  Soviet  banknotes  npoa 
faJm.  lliereupon  Zinoviev*B  emiisary  took  out  ■ 
hand  grmade,  laid  it  upon  the  desk  and  declared: 
**From  onr  great  master  Bakunin  we  learned  to 
have  consideration  for  no  cme:  You  will  sign 
your  application  or  die.** 

**My  dear  friend,**  answered  Anatole  France,  **if 

Fon  e^lode  this  hand-grenade,  we  shall  both  die. 
am  old  and  do  not  fear  death,  but  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  my  young  friend.  For  if  you  should 
continue  to  live  you  might  acquire  sense.** 

The  Moscow  emissary  made  wild  and  fanatical 
motions  with  the  hand  grenade  and  answered: 

**We  are  not  less  fanatical  than  our  Osmanli 
friends,  the  Young  Turks.  I  shall  go  to  death 
wiUi  you,  if  you  do  not  sign.**  From  his  pockM 
he  drew  forth  portraits  of  Lenin  and  Enver  Pasha, 
die  famous  murderer  of  the  Armenians,  made  obd- 
sance  before  the  pictures  and  said:  **Make  your 
choice  quickly!** 

While  Zinovier's  emissary  was  fortifying  his 
fanaticism  with  the  aid  ox  a  bottle  oi  vodka, 
Anatole  France  signed  the  application  and  said: 
"It  is  <m  your  account,  my  young  friend,  and  not 
on  my  account  that  I  do  this.** 

Zinoviev's  emissary  made  off,  grinning  at  his  own 
misdeed.  Anatole  France  remained  long  in  the 
quiet  of  his  villa,  thinldnz!  Attila  also  once  ex- 
isted, and  no  one  knows  where  he  is  buried.  Zino- 
TieT*s  tyranny  also  will  not  last  forever,  and  he 
continued  reading  die  articles  and  speeches  of  our 
great  theoretkian,  Hilf^diz^,  which  ne  them  placed 
in  his  bookcase  among  the  other  hooka  of  great 
philosophers.   .   .  . 


IN  order  to  show  Hut  at  least  the  feuilleton  oi 
Die  Rote  Fakae  serves  not  only  the  purpose  at 
lashing  up  the  feelings  of  its  readers,  but  also 
of  aidhig  their  general  orientation,  we  are  print- 
ing togmier  Uiree  reports  of  Anatole  France's 
joining  the  Communist  Party  of  France,  all  tal»& 
frtnn  the  daily  press. 

Freiheit,  the  leading  of  the  Independents 

writes  this: 

A  NEW  ATROCITY  OF  ZINOVIEV 
TI^HAT  the  Knout  Heroes  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national  are  capable  of  has  recently  been 
shown  by  them,  and  not  only  by  the  division  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  French  Social  Democracy, 
bat  also  by  an  act  of  violnoe  which  must  make 
even  the  kut  hcmest  Gonmnnist,  if  such  there  be, 
blush  with  shame. 

In  a  peaceful  little  villa,  in  a  suburb  of  Paris, 
there  lived  the  great  and  aged  French  author 
Anatole  France,  the  friend  of  Jaures,  the  benevo- 
lent mild  thinker,  who  in  spite  of  his  skepticism 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  horrors  of  war  had  pre- 
served his  faith  in  the  social  democracy  and  its 
missim  to  liberate  the  nations.  It  is  clear  that 
in  this  joyous  spirit  of  France,  whom  even  the 
French  bourgeoisie,  in  spite  of  Its  hatred  against 
people-liberating  social  democracy,  could  not 
deprive  of  his  dignity  as  a  member  of  the  French 
Arademy,  the  barbarous  terroristic  theory  and 
practice  of  Ae  Asiatic  Socialists  in  Moscow  could 
arouse  only  the  profoondest  abhorrence.  But 
vdien  the  Communists  were  obliged  to  renounce 
the  attempt  to  gain  our  great  friend  Longuet,  the 
bodily  grandson  of  Karl  Marx,  because  he  had 
courageously  declared  that  he  would  stand  faith- 
fully by  Renaudel,*  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  them  to  win  Anatole  France,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  hoUowness  of  their  program  vrith  the  pres- 
tige of  his  nam&  An  emissary  of  Zinovier  slunk 
into  the  coxy  h<nne  of  the  great  po^  in  the  time- 
honored  manner  of  the  conspirator.  Anatole 
France  sat  nnsuspecting,  bent  over  the  collection 
of  articles  and  speeches  that  onr  great  theoretician 
Rudolf  Hilferding  has  given  to  the  German  and  to 
the  iDtemational  proletariat  Zinoviev's  emissary 
fint  attempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Anattde 
France  by  telling  him  that  he  was  sure  that  France 
was  an  even  greater  stylist  than  Hilferding  him- 
self. But  Anatole  France  noticed  the  intent 
and  instead  of  being  offended  merely  smiled  iron- 
ically. Tl^  Zinoviev's  emissary  drew  forth  from 
die  pockets  of  his  coat,  bundles  of  bank  notes. 
Anatole  France  waved  him  aside  with  a  single 
motion  of  his  hand,  a  motion  that  he  was  all  the 
0iore  impelled  to  make  by  the  cmdeaess  of  the 
■tten^  of  tfiis  missionary,  in  attempting  to  foist 

'Leader  of  Frmch  SoeU  V^tikHa. 


Vorwarts  has  the  following  to  say: 

BECOMES  A  COMMUNIST  THROUGH 
SENIUTY? 

np  HE  seventy-six  year  old  French  novelist,  Ana- 
^  tole  France,  has  become  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  No  one  who  has  really  followed  his 
works  during  the  last  few  years  will  be  surprised  at 
diis  act  of  a  senile  old  man;  for  these  works  ahow 
diis  writer,  formerly  so  brilliant,  faas  been  grado- 
ally  subsiding  into  a  condition  of  idiocy.  Hie 
great  scoffer  toward  the  end  of  his  life  was  read- 
ing nothing  but  medieval  chronicles,  whose  style 
he  sought  to  imitate.  And  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  this  inclination  toward  the  Middle  Ages  and 
toward  Christian  mysticism,  he  could  simultane- 
ously write  novels  in  lAaxAx  he  preached  revolu- 
tion even  to  die  angels,  already  showed  clearly 
enough  that  his  intellect  was  sufficiently  confused  to 
enable  him  to  become  a  Communist.  If  Anatole 
France  today  openly  omfesses  his  Cwnmaniflii, 
^liiif  again  shows  not  only  diat  Gommnnisn  has 
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nothing  in  coomum  with  real  life,  but  is  a  vagary 
of  weak-minded  old  men,  who  vacillate  between 
the  mystical  belief  in  God  and  a  mjntical  belief 
in  Revolution. 

•    tt  • 

Hie  D&ttscke  Zeituag,*  the  leading  organ  of  tibe 
Gennan  spirit  writes: 

A  JEWISH  COMEDY 
A  well-known  Jewish-Russian  Bolshevik,  Chaim 
Rappaport,  a  relative  of  the  Jewish  Bolshevik 
leader  Apfelbaum-Zinoviev,  who  wrote  lubridous 
novels  for  many  years  under  the  name  "Anatole 
France,"  deriding  the  sacredness  of  faidi,  unbrac- 
ing Lucifer,  has  now  poblicly  taken  up  Bolshevism. 
We  hail  the  unmasking  of  tihis  Jewish  destroyer 
of  souls  and  moral  poisoner,  who  &us  far  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  his  descent  so  well  ^t  he 
was  even  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  If  **Anatole  France,**  in  other  words 
M.  Chahn  Rappaport,  has  thus  far  been  able  to 


mislead  the  French,  it  is  for  the  reas<m  that  he 
was  able  splendidly  to  manipulate  the  French 
language  with  the  well-knovm  Jewish  dexterity. 
The  Gennan  Jewish  papers,  such  as  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  and  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  which  elevated 
him  to  literary  fame  were  impressed  by  him  by 
reason  of  their  similarity  in  spirit  to  him,  for  they 
also  are  daily  undennining  die  fonndatioDs  of 
every  Christian  state.  This  comedy  is  now  to  end. 
But  should  "Anatole  France**  deny  that  he  is  iden- 
tical with  Chaim  Rappaport,  he  would  thus  only 
be  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  relative 
ApfeIhaum-2^oviev,  who  denies  just  as  stub- 
bornly that  his  name  is  Apfelbaum.  Der  Apfd 
fallt  eben  nscAl  wei$  oom  Bourn.* 

P.S. — We  have  just  learned  that  Bmxi  Barbusse, 
the  author  of  "Under  Fire"  has  joined  die  Com- 
munist Party.  Senility  will  not  exactly  work  here, 
but  there  must  be  some  Bolshevik  indecency  behind 
it 


The  Execution  of  Count  Mirbach 

By  VxcTOB  Serge 

{Victor  Serge  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  stylUts  among  the  younger  generation  of  those 
Paris  Anarchists  who,  averse  to  any  labor  movement,  believed  only  in  '*indivQual  action.**  After 
serving  a  five-year  sentence  in  France,  he  went  to  Russia,  where  the  November  Revolution  made  him 
a  complete  convert  to  Communism.  His  real  nam^  is  Kibalchich — his  family,  althou^  of  Belf^an 
natioiudi$y,  being  of  Russian  decenL) 


(Moscow,  June  6,  1918) 
'T^  WO  great  revolutionaiy  parties  have  for  more 
dian  twmty  yean  been  bearing  the  burden  of 
the  struggle  ag^unst  the  autocracy.  These  hostile 
brothers — immutably  hostile,  resemble  each  other 
in  no  respect.  In  the  rival  organizations  of  the 
Russian  Social  Democratic  Workers*  Party  and  the 
Social  Revolutionist  Party,  and  the  anarchist 
groups,  all  the  energies,  all  the  varieties  of  tem- 
perament that  existed  in  Russia  were  believed  to 
find  place,  lliis  multiplici^  of  forms  of  the  revo- 
lutionary activity  was  die  cause  of  its  richness  and 
its  invincibility. 

The  Social  Democratic  Party,  which  was  Marx- 
ist, which  had  fed  on  the  science  and  on  the  method 
of  Marx,  Engels,  Bebel,  Kautsky,  and  was  directed 
by  a  theorist  who  was  simultaneously  a  brilliant 
publicist,  perhaps  the  most  dogmatic  spirit  of  the 
Russian  intellectuals  of  his  epoch,  basing  all  its 
hopes  on  the  proletariat  of  the  cities,  occupied  itself 
in  a  tireless  work  of  propaganda,  devoting  its 
forces  simultaneously  to  political  (parliamentary, 
in  the  three  Dumas)  and  economic  struggles. 

Iliis  party  seemed  far  from  the  fiery  and  active 
revolutionary  aggressiveness  of  the  Social  Revolu- 
tionists, the  heirs  of  die  liberal  Socialism  of  Lavrov 
and  of  Mikhailovaky,  for  whom  the  role  of  die 
individual  was  of  greater  importance  than  that  of 
the  masses.  The  Social  Revolutionists,  a  party  of 
intellectuals  basing  thonselves  on  the  other  hand 

*Aa  anU-Semitic  papw  of  the  BUek-Hondied  type. 
**PIekhwiOT. 


on  the  peasantry,  to  whom  they  refused  to  apply 
the  Marxist  formulas,  conspirators  of  an  imposing 
daring,  continued  the  traditions  of  the  great  ter- 
rorists of  the  Narodnaya  Volya,  From  their  fight- 
ing orffmizations  diere  issued  forth  men  uke 
Gregory  Gershuni,  Ivan  Platonvich  Kalayev,  the 
executor  of  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  Yegor  Sazo- 
nov,  who  gave  his  life  twice,**  Maria  Spiridonova 
— and  some  of  the  othors!  Hie  fi^iting  oi^aniEa- 
tion  has  hundreds  of  terrorist  acts  to  its  credit,  and 
each  time  a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  boy  or  girl,  chosen 
among  the  most  trusty  and  most  firmly  grounded 
militants  went  voluntarily  to  the  sacrifice.  For 
months  the  act  would  be  prepared  by  the  militants, 
who  lived  only  to  accomplish  their  terrible  work. 
Boris  Savinkov  one  of  these  heroes — and  who 
alas  has  since  fallen  to  become  the  accomplice 
of  du  KomiloTS  and  the  Koldiaks, — has  set 
down  die  experiences  of  terrorists  who  were  dis- 
guised as  coachmen  or  traveling  peddlers,  with 
die  task  of  executing  a  minister  who  had  been 
condemned  to  die.  Psychologists  will  discuss  at  a 
later  date  die  mentality  of  these  idealists,  these 
intellectuals,  who  in  their  self-denial  and  bravery 
may  be  compared  with  the  great  mystics — but  vdio, 
fed  on  science  and  on  modern  literature,  and 

*  The  apple  feUa  not  far  from  its  tree,  a  pun  «  du 
name  Aplel-Baum. 

**The  &rst  time  on  the  occasion  of  the  execation  of 
Minister  Ton  Plebve ;  the  Mcond  time  in  the  Akatoai  Priion 
vhen  he  poisoned  himself  a  short  time  before  the  date 
fixed  for  his  libnatioo.  as  a  pniteat  against  the  sufferingi 
inflicted  npon  Ida  fellow  prisonecs. 
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scorning  the  old  beliefs  were  matured  by  a  pro- 
found sense  of  social  duty,  and  by  ideas  of  wfaidi 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  a  vision  of  a  new  faith. 

History  has  been  merciless  to  the  Russian  Revolu- 
ti<niary  Socialist  Party.  Corrupted  by  too  easy  an 
accession  to  power  with  Minister  Kerenaky,  swelled 
by  the  numbers  of  all  the  political  and  military  ad- 
venturers of  Ae  mmibling  period  which  followed 
the  autocracy,  intoxicated  by  its  rule,  beset  by  the 
chancelleries  of  the  Eotrate  and  hounded  by  the 
revolutionary  masses  which  were  demanding  peace 
and  the  social  revolution,  it  proved  itself  power- 
less to  bring  about  its  own  ideal  even  after  it 
had  been  attenuated  and  impoverished  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  democracy, — that  called  itself  officially 
a  Socialist  Republic.  Its  most  mergetic  leader, 
Sarinkov,  compromised  himself  with  reaction,  in 
the  pitiable  adventure  with  General  Komilov,  an 
improvised  dictator  who  was  defeated  three  days 
afterwards.  The  party  was  cast  out  from  power  by 
the  storm  of  November,  1917,  and  replaced  by  the 
Bolshevik  People's  Commissars.  Its  most  visible 
champion,  the  man  who  lasted  for  an  hour,  Ker- 
ensky,  was  only  a  violent  and  grandiloquent  but 
mediocre  orator* ;  the  well-known,  the  great  leader 
Chernov,  who  for  a  moment  spoke  in  ue  name  of 
the  majority  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  able 
neither  to  have  the  party's  social  reform  program 
carried  out,  nor  to  defend  it  against  an  early  parlia- 
mentary gangrene;  Aidcsentiev,  an  elegant  and  dis- 
tinguished orator,  compromised  himself  stupidly 
wiU  the  directorate  which  permitted  Kolchak  to 
elevate  himself  to  power,  and  which  Kolchak  in 
turn  caused  to  be  arrested;  the  heroic  grandmother 
of  the  revolution,  Breshko-Breshkovskaya,  who  has 
fallen  into  a  sort  of  an  anti-Bolsheviat  hysteria, 
was  destined  to  be  hooted  in  America  by  angry  and 
disappointed  Russian  workers.  How  sad  all  this 
is!  The  Social  Revolution  in  November  was  des- 
tined to  be  carried  out  against  "these  revolution- 
ists" of  the  day  before,  to  sweep  them  aside,  to 
throw  them  into  the  worst  reaction,  to  cause  even 
Aeir  names  to  be  shamed,  even  the  name  of  the  very 
for  whidi  the  Kalayevs  and  Sazonovs  had 

Brest  Litovsk  and  June  6,  1918. 
It  was  on  June  6,  1918,  that  the  Russian  Social 
Revolutionist  Party  tragically  put  an  end  to  its 
career.  It  had  long  b^ore  divided  into  two  op- 
posing groups,  the  party  of  the  right,  clearly  »• 
Bctionary,  advocate  of  parliamentary  democracy, 
which  was  gladly  supported  by  the  armies  of  the 
Allies  thonselves;  and  a  party  of  the  left  which  is 
ardently  pro-Soviet,  and  wUch  after  November 
shared  wiUi  the  Bolshevik  Communists  the  responsi- 
bility of  power. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment:  one  of  the  hours  of 
history  in  which  the  destiny  of  nations  seems  to 
hang  by  a  ungle  hair.  The  Revolution  was  being 
strangled  in  a  noose.  Hie  peace  of  Brest  Litovsk, 
signed  a  few  days  before,  left  it  demoralized, 
ruined*  dejected;  and  only  its  most  farseeing  and 

*Compara  the  pictora  hj  Sakbanov  on  thb  In  his  "JVoM* 
on  the  RevetatUm*** 


most  stoical  sons  were  still  free  from  doubt  Hie 
victorious  Germans  were  advancing,  nevertheless, 
toward  Voronezh,  Kursk,  Briansk,  without  a  possi- 
bility of  opposing  any  force  to  them.  The  Allies 
were  disembarking  at  Murmansk  and  executing 
people  at  Kem.  M.  Noulens,  Ambassador  <n 
France,  and  Savinkov  who  had  become  his  accomf 
plice,  caused  the  insurrecti<ms  of  Yaroslav  and 
Kazan  to  blaze  forth,  and  produced  the  revolt  of 
the  Czecho-Slovaks.  In  the  press  of  two  worlds 
there  was  no  question  except  tnat  of  Allied,  Japan- 
ese and  American  intervention.  Hie  future  was 
black.  Lenin  had  said:  "We  must  have  a  moment 
of  respite.**  And  such  a  moment  really  was  nece»> 
sary.  There  was  among  the  few  men  who  desired 
this  moment  and  who  paid  for  it  stoically  wiUi  a 
historical  humiliation,  a  sort  of  cold,  lucid,  reso- 
lute heroism.  The  Fifth  Congress  of  Soviets  ap- 
proved of  them,  but  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
about  this  approval  without  a  great  intenuu 
struj^le.  Under  other  circumstances,  in  view  of 
the  complete  disaster  of  the  country,  the  revolu- 
tionary proletariat  rebelled  against  the  ."capitula- 
tion** and  caused  the  Red  Bag  of  the  Commune  to 
wave  over  Paris.  An  action  in  a  contrary,  purely 
national  direction,  was  apparently  the  result  in 
Russia.  And  the  Social  Revolutionist  Party  of  the 
Left,  until  then  allied,  suddenly  became  a  mortal 
enemy.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  times  where 
compromise  is  dead  and  fanaticism  supreme,  in 
odier  words,  in  times  of  revolution  two  parties,  the 
Girondist  and  the  Mountain,  The  Commune  and 
the  Convention,  cannot  exist  side  by  side.  The 
mentality  of  men  is  such  that  the  dissenter,  the 
one  who  opposes  our  ideas,  first  a  suspect,  in  a 
short  time  becomes  a  traitor,  a  treacherous  enemy, 
the  foreigner*s  stool  pigeon,  the  possible  murderer. 
The  best  of  the  Social  Revolutionaries  (Spiridon- 
ova)  went  so  far  as  to  repeat  the  base  calumny  that 
had  been  trotted  out  by  the  Allied  newspapers: 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  are  agents  of  Germany.  The 
Bolshevik  press  could  not  afford  to  delay  reproach- 
ing the  Social  Revolutionists  for  playing  the  game 
of  the  Entente. 

On  June  6,  about  diree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
two  terrorists,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Socialist  Revolutionist  Party, 
Andreyev  and  Blumkin  (Jakov  Gregorievich),  ex- 
ecuted Count  Mirbach,  the  German  Ambassador. 
Moscow  was  in  great  ezdtement,  for  it  might  mean 
war.  Yet  all  that  came  of  it  was  street  fi^^ifting, 
executions  on  the  street  corners,  and  cannon 
Sundering  in  the  squares.  And  it  was  in  this  street 
fighting  that  the  Social  Revolutionist  Party  of  the 
Left  perished. 

.  .  .  When  they  left  the  small  mansion  of  the 
Gfflman  Embassy,  on  Denezhny  Pereulok,  the  two 
terrorists  got  away  in  an  autom<^ile  and  reported 
to  the  Cmtral  Committee  the  Party,  where  they 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Popov*s 
army  contingents.  Dzerzhinsky,  President  of  the 
Extraordinary  Commission  for  Combating  the 
Counter-revolution,  appeared  without  compani<ms 
and  demanded  tibe  surrender  of  the  guilty  ones 
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nAote  act  waa  an  open  breach  of  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  Congress  of  Soviets.  He  was 
answered  that  the  Committee  would  assume  the  en- 
tire responsibility  for  the  act,  and  the  Committee 
was  arrested.  A  few  hours  later  the  battle  opened. 
On  June  8  at  four  o'clock  it  was  over.  For  a 
moment  the  Social  RevoIuticHuats  had  been  in  con- 
trol of  the  post  ofiice  and  the  telegraph  office. 
Their  artillery  had  fired  on  the  Kremlin  where 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  was  in  ses- 
sion. A  few  cannon  balls  bad  been  enough  to  de- 
molish the  Gaieral  Staff  of  the  rebellious  party, 
and  400  men  in  all  were  arrested.  A  contingent 
arriving  in  great  haste  from  Petr<^rad  was  dis- 
armed. And  diis  adventure  cost  die  life  of  the 
workingman  Alexandrovich,  one  of  the  fine  char- 
acters  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  first  Soviet  of  the  pre-November 
days — who,  now  an  assistant  to  Dzerzbinsky  in  the 
E]^aordinary  Commission  (Cheka)  bad  there  pre- 
pared the  uprising,  the  papers,  the  forged  docu- 
mmts,  which  it  would  nc«d  in  its  course.  He  was 
executed. 

Could  this  adventure  have  been  avoided?  It 
seems  on  the  contrary  that  it  was  predestined  by 
fate,  in  so  far  as  we  are  die  inatnunoits  of  fate. 
Ambitions  to  govern,  revolutiffliary  fire,  revolt 
against  the  odious  peace  of  Brest  Litovsk,  the  ter- 
rorist traditions  and  the  organization  of  the  party, 
all  these  are  psychological  factors  that  sufficiently 
explain  their  actions.  The  gravest  of  their  con- 
•equraces  was  the  end  of  Russian  political  life. 
From  now  <m  only  one  party  governed;  a  single 
party  existed.  There  was  no  longer  any  rivalry, 
opposition,  or  discussion.  The  last  rival  of  the 
Communist  Party  had  committed  suicide  in  the 
uprising  of  June  6,  7,  and  8.  And  the  eagerness  of 
the  Bolsheviki  to  remain  exclusive  was  justified  by 
their  bitter  e^>erience:  their  only  ally  had  at  the 
most  critical  monunt  turned  against  them. 

At  present  diis  is  ancioit  history  and  almost 
forgottoi.  Many  people  no  longer  know  how  one 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  revolution  met  its  end. 
Many  heroes  are  consigned  to  oblivion,  many  are 
victims.  But  a  number  of  them  still  survive  and 
the  future  still  may  appreciate  them  at  their  proper 
value.  Of  the  leaders  of  the  June  6  movement, 
Maria  Spiridonova,  side  and  pc»or,  is  now  some- 
where in  hiding  in  Moscow;  Kamkov,*  lean,  irri- 
tible,  is  imprisoned.  Of  the  two  men  who  killed 
Count  Mirbach,  one  lives  at  Moscow  with  his  wife 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  the  Second  Soviet  House, 
and  is  therefore  ^e  neighbor  of  KiLharin  and 
Chichmn. 

•    •  « 

A  room  in  the  Metropole  opening  on  a  gray 
court,  so  gray  that  in  the  scant  daylight  that  comes 
in  throu^  the  window  it  would  be  impossible 
to  woric  without  turning  on  die  electric  light  The 
moisture  creqw  along  me  walls  of  which  die  paper 
balges  and  hangs  loose  in  places,  for  the  entire 
hotel  is  in  a  condition  of  advanced  dilapidation. 

'Concanunc  Kamkov,  see  Editorial  in  this  isnie. 


Hie  water  pipes  have  burst  in  several  places,  flood- 
ing certain  apartments.  This  room  is  one  of  the 
poorest  in  appearance  in  spite  of  its  regular  furni- 
ture, its  divan  and  chairs  burdened  with  books, 
two  dedcs  on  which  manuscripts  and  documents 
are  accumulating  and  the  large  curtains  cutting  off 
the  alcoT&  On  the  walls  are  several  portraits. 

JakoT  Gregorievich  Blunddn  is  rather  tall,  his 
face  of  a  yellowish  pallor,  surrounded  by  a  fringe 
of  black  beard,  which  is  rather  abundant,  but 
short  His  aquiline  nose,  his  somewhat  large 
mouth  and  thin  lips  are  expressive  and  mobiles 
Bu  black  eyes  are  somewhat  elongated,  and  look 
yon  straight  in  the  face  with  energy,  llie  head  is 
handsome  and  regular.  It  may  be  that  it  is  his  hair 
or  his  beard;  but  you  would  say  that  he  was  a 
Romanticist  of  1820  or  1848,  one  of  those  in- 
surgents who  were  simultaneously  poets,  cavaliers, 
and  gallants.  He  is  at  the  prime  of  life:  hardly 
more  than  thirty.  His  wife,  a  simple  young  woman 
of  r^;ular  features,  with  blade  hair,  listoia  to  our 
conversation  without  apparoit  interest 

Jakov  Gregorievich,  now  recovering  from  several 
wounds  he  received  in  the  Ukraine — ^his  former 
companions  in  arms  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
kill  him  because  he  was  working  with  the  Bolshe- 
viki— is  at  present  studying  Oriental  languages, 
and  preparing  a  work  <m  terroriam. 

For  terrorism  is  the  great  interest  the  master 
idea  of  this  man.  He  speaks  of  it  deliberately, 
with  learning,  with  conviction,  with  the  persuasive 
tone  of  one  who  is  not  touched  by  any  doubt 
He  is  of  the  race  of  those  who  think  that  acts  of 
revolution  maturely  reflected,  conceived  in  cool 
blood,  executed  with  daring  self-denial  may  have 
a  decisive  ^ect  on  die  course  of  revolutionary 
periods,  or  at  any  rate  in  social  struggles. 

We  spoke  of  the  act  of  June  6.  I  mentioned 
what  joy  had  broken  out  among  us,  who  wnre 
exiled  and  imprisoned  in  a  foreign  land,  on  the 
occauon  of  the  execution  of  Count  Mirbach,  which 
proved  after  the  execution  of  Marshal  Eichom, 
that  the  Revolution  had  lost  nothing  of  its  jimec 
forces;  but  I  also  mentioned  that  we  had  under- 
stood this  act  as  playing  the  game  of  the  Entente, 
which  desired  a  new  war  b^ween  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. 

Jskov  Gregorievich  answered  me  as  foUovra: 
"This  is  one  of  die  tragic  sides  of  our  situation. 
We  never  were  in  the  pay  of  anyone.  Do  you  diink 
that  people  do  things  like  that  for  anyone  for 
anything? 

And,  his  head  thrown  back,  he  looked  at  me 
queationingly,  with  a  tranquil  pride  in  his  eyes. 

"Om  does  sudi  things  because  one  must  be- 
cause one*s  conscience,  one's  revoluticmary  con- 
viction, dictate  that  imperatively.  Hiis  act  was 
necessary.  The  evrats  in  the  sequel  have  proved 
that  we  were  right  And  immediately  after,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  anger  against  us,  the  at* 
mosphere  seemed  purified.  The  Fifth  Congress 
of  Soviets  had  endeid  in  a  sort  of  collapse — and  il 
was  well  understood  later  that  we  haa  washed  a 
blot  from  the  Revolution. 
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Why  not  take  a  positUMi  above  cooaideTations  of 
party  and  tactics?  History  makes  a  game  of  all 
the  forces  and  the  greatest  reeolts  in  rCToIutions 
are  sometimes  attained  by  such  unforeseen  reac- 
tioDS.  I  remember  at  this  moment  that  at  the  time 
when  the  drama  was  being  accomplished,  I  mar- 
velled at  the  fact  that  even  in  moat  tragic 
contradicti(»s  the  two  great  Russian  parties  were 
aerving  the  revoIuti<m  to  which  both  had  devoted 
themselves.  While  the  Bolsheviki  in  signing  the 
peace  at  Brest  litovdc  were  sidetradcing  all  the 
plans  of  allied  imperialism,  the  irreducible  Social 
Revolutionists  were  turning  against  German  im- 
perialism the  redoubtable  army  of  terroriam. 

**We  wanted  at  firrt**,  says  Jakov  Gregorievich, 
**to  clear  the  air  after  the  shame  of  the  treaty,  to 
show  to  the  world  that  our  revolutionary  vigor 
remains  intact  And  besidee  we  know  perfectly 
what  was  the  internal  situation  of  Germany.** 

Blumkin  picked  up  from  the  table  a  small 
miniature  photograph  framed  in  brown  wood,  the 
portrait  of  a  young  man  with  the  open  coontenanoe 
of  a  woi^T,  a  clear*cut,  S4»newhat  odd  chin,  doubt- 
less a  blond  type — "Andreyev**,  he  said  to  me. 
**My  companion  on  June  6.  He  has  since  been 
killed  in  the  Ukraine,  where  he  was  woddng  in 
the  General  Staff,  I  think  of  die  amy  of  the 
anarchist  partizans  of  Makhno. 

Jakar  &rcgorievich  la  anxioiu  to  tell  me  in  a 
few  words  about  the  tragic  6th  of  June.  I  can  call 
op  in  my  mind  the  little  mansion  on  Denezhny 
Pereulok  which  waa  then  the  German  Embassy. 
Tho  street  bordered  with  gnrdens,  quiet  and  gay, 
die  summer  atmoepbere,  the  ridi  houses,  little 
palaces  for  the  most  part  of  one  story  <mly,  where 
formerly  the  ynrj  rich  lived,  die  Endraaay  widi 
die  WTou^t  iron  fence  of  ita  garden,  topped  with 
a  border  of  green  foliage,  ita  elegant  little  building 
of  cut  stone,  its  austere  balcony,  ita  marble  vesti- 
bule, than  the  splendid  antechamber  in  a  style  half 
Goduc,  half  ancient  Russian,  recalling  certain  old 
apartments  of  the  Kremlin:  somber  carvings  of 
wood,  a  high  gallery,  tapestry  and  near  the  gate 
of  the  hall  of  honor,  the  tambour  whose  duty  it 
waa  to  announce  visitors.        (To  be  concluded) 

FBOTBST  TO  THE  "OONSTirUENT 
AS8EKBLY*' 

Mr.  V.  I.  IVonddn,  who  waa  elected  to  the  Con- 
etitnent  Assembly  from  die  Province  of  Kher- 
son on  the  ticket  of  the  Jewish  National  Election 
Committee,  declining  to  participate  in  the  confer- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
at  Paris,  addressed  to  them  a  communication 
in  which  he  took  occasion  to  protest  against  their  in 
difference  to  the  anti- Jewish  maaaacrea  perpetrated 
by  the  various  counter-revolutionary  diieftaina.  Hia 
protest  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

**We  must  not  forget  that  all  actual  attonpts  at 
an  armed  overthrow  of  the  preset  Russian  Govern- 
ment have  resulted  in  more  than  the  ordinary  hor- 
rors <rf  civil  war  as  far  as  the  Jewa  are  concerned; 
heaps  of  Jewish  corpses  and  an  nnoeaaing  series 
of  Jewish  massacres  have  marked  thdr  way.  His- 


tory will  not  forget  the  gruesome  deeds  of  the 
peq>etrators  of  the«e  latest  massacres.  With  all  the 
power  at  its  command  the  Jewry  will  brand  die 
namea  of  those  who  led  in  the  total  destruction  of 
great  numbers  of  our  pet^Ie;  who  let  loose  thdr 
passions  of  hatred  against  the  Jewish  masses;  vdio 

Sread  calunmies  againat  our  people  thiot^hoot 
e  world;  and  it  will  indict  those  who  failed  to 
repudiate  the  active  or  spiritual  abettors  of  die  an- 
nihilation of  our  nation... 

"During  the  past  two  years  maasacres  have  be» 
the  principal  event  in  the  life  of  the  Russian  Jew- 
ry ..  ,  Varying  in  time,  place  and  guise,  bestial 
counter-revolutionary  bands,  devoid  of  all  sense  of 
humanity,  attacked  Jewish  homes,  butchering  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  the  Jewish  population, 
assaulting  Jewish  women,  and  murdering  Jewish 
infants.  Like  a  devastating  hurricane,  they  swept 
acroas  our  settlements,  tran^orming  what  was  once 
die  Tale  of  Settlement*  into  a  mass  of  ruins,  where 
streams  of  fresh  human  blood  have  as  yet  not  dried 
out,  where  frenzied  people,  hungry  and  naked,  are 
wandering  in  wild  despair,  having  lost  their  kins- 
folk and  homes,  shattered  to  the  vwy  depths  of 
their  souls,  by  the  horrors  which  they  have  survived. 

"Nor  are  these  tribulations  of  the  Jewish  nation 
at  an  aid.  The  panic  in  which  millions  of  the 
Jewish  population  are  living,  haa  never  been  known 
by  any  people  in  the  world.  As  one  day  follovrs 
anotlwr,  a  single  thought  consumes  them:  will  they 
still  exist  tomorrow,  or  will  they  be  made  the  ob- 
jects of  brutal  humiliations  and  extermination.  The 
Jewish  population  against  which  the  principle  of 
joint  liability  has  berai  proclaimed  without  immun- 
ity for  old  age  and  childhood,  is  placed  in  an  ex- 
ceptional condiHon  whidi  would  aeem  to  demand 
the  special  attention  of  every  confmrace  concerned 
with  the  fate  of  Russia.  It  is  impossible  to  talk  of 
a  civil  war  for  a  new  Russia,  without  voicing,  in 
no  ambiguous  terms,  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
recurrence  of  such  acts  as  were  perpetrated  against 
the  Jewidi  population  in  Rnasia  .  .  . 

am  unable  to  banidi  a  certain  feeling  of 
doubt  concerning  the  present  conference  of  the 
members  of  the  Constituent  Amembly  \diich  is 
taking  place  at  Paris  at  this  time  .  .  . 

"How  far  removed  from  reality  must  be  this 
conference  of  the  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  how  faint  its  anticipation  of  the  apirit 
of  die  genuine  future  Constituent  Assembly,  if 
to  this  day  no  voice  of  protest  has  been  heard  with- 
in ita  walls  against  the  atrocious  massacres,  whi(^ 
threaten  to  annihilate  the  Russian  Jewry.** 


AOBIOULTUBAL  SCHOOLS  IN  RUSSIA 
Ibere  are  at  present  272  agricultural  schools  of 
all  shades  in  Russia.  Of  that  number  77  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Soviet  Government  since  1918. 
Of  the  total  number  there  are  16  agricultural 
colleges  and  13  agricultural  departments  of  uni- 
versities, 63  agricultural  high  schools,  44  schools 
of  horticulture  and  vegetable  gardening,  16  schools 
of  stodk-breeding,  26  forestry  sdiools,  besides  16 
lecture  courses  in  forestry  in  odier  institutions. 
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An  Interview  with  Kerzhentsev 

{The  Petrograd  **lzvestid*  of  Jan.  12  reports  that  the  Imperial  Russian  Embassy  in  Sweden, 
closed  its  offices  with  the  beginning  of  the  year.  This  ''Embassy,"  headed  by  K.  N.  Gulkevich, 
successively  represented  the  interests  of  KoUkak,  Yudaiich,  Denildn,  and  Wrangel.  The  last  hope 
of  the  White  Guards  being  blasted,  the  ''Embassy"  whsdi  probably  had  nctf  as  much  money  at  its 
disposal  as  the  Rassisan  "Embassy*  in  the  United  States,  disbanded.  The  Swedish  Government  should 
therefore  find  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  Representative  of  the  Soviet  Government  M,  P, 
Kerzhentsev,  although  it  may  still  plead  an  embarrassment  of  riches  in  the  presence  of  the  old 
**Russian  Consulate  General  at  Stockholm,  who  is  reported  to  be  still  at  his  "post,"  The  ftdlowing 
interview  with  Kerzhentsev  i$  taken  from  **FolkeU  Dagblad  Politiken,"  Stodsholm,  of  February  14, 
1921). 


The  Quirmaii  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Commercial 
Del^atifm,  Kerzheotser,  as  the  Rosta  office  has 
already  announced  in  its  morning  bulletin  of  Satur- 
day, ¥th.  12,  arrived  in  Stodcholm  that  morning 
mm  Moscow  by  way  of  RevaL,  On  die  same  day 
Rosta  already  had  an  interview  with  hinu 

**In  the  first  place  I  must  begin,  as  uaoal,  by 
refuting  lies,"  said  Mr.  Kerzhentsev.  **The  Swed- 
i^  Press  in  the  last  few  days  is  more  than  filled 
with  fantastic  reports  about  Russia.  It  is  very 
nnfortnnate  that  certain  Swedish  papers  cannot  take 
a  more  critical  attitude  towards  untrue  repwts, 
based  on  forged  documents,  drculated  in  western 
Europe  by  the  raemies  of  Russia.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  as  for  circulars  of  Dzerzhinsky  or  deci- 
sions of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  signed 
by  Lenin,  in  the  struggle  against  counter-revolu- 
tion  in  foreign  countries,  there  are  no  sudk  docu- 
ments in  existence.  It  is  peculiar  how  this  provoc- 
ative report  has  sncceeded  in  getting  itself  drcu- 
lated in  Europe.  About  a  month  and  a  half  ago 
Ae  Esthonian  press  printed  a  report  that  the  Bol- 
sheviks were  preparing  an  assassination  of  French 
ministers.  Somewhat  later  this  version  began  to 
assume  larger  and  larger  dimensions  which  empha- 
sized more  and  more  the  unreasonableness  and  im- 
possibility of  the  report  I  am  surprised  that  our 
enemies  diould  not  be  able  to  think  out  anything 
more  clever  than  a  return  to  the  long  since  aban- 
doned period  of  forged  documents  about  Soviet 
Russia;  you  will  remember  that  a  few  years  ago 
a  whole  set  of  such  documents  was  circulated  in 
America  and  England  by  a  few  enterprising  jour- 
nalists. 

''You  may  imagine  how  we  laugh  in  Moscow 
when  we  read  reports  in  the  European  bourgeois 
press  concerning  revolts  of  sailors  in  Kronstadt,* 
uprisings  of  the  peasants,  or  exhibitions  of  Lenin 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  Soviet  Congress,  etc. 
You  would  think  that  the  Western  European  press 
would  have  had  sufficient  occasion  to  convince  it- 
self throu^  eyewitnesses  who  have  visited  Russia 
how  false  any  reports  of  this  kind  are,  no  matter 
how  energetically  they  may  be  circulated  from 

*ThlB  took  place  on  Febnuu7  12,  when  the  Kronstadt 
mutiny  had  not  yet  sun«d.  A  cable  from  Moscow, 
published  in  No.  12  of  Soviet  Russia  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  French  press  was  printing  fantastic  stories  of 
rmlis  of  the  Baltic  fleet— at  ■  time  when  no  tmreat  what- 
soercr  existed  hi  Kronstadt— a  proof  that  the  whole  affair 
was  pcopaied  In  France. 


Helsingfors.  The  serious  press  should  long  ago 
have  given  up  the  custom  m  Imding  an  ear  to  the 
testimony  of  nervous  ladies  who  represent  a  lack 
of  antomobile  tires  as  an  attack  on  Loiin  wbh  tibe 
aid  of  dynamite. 

"It  is  entirely  emmeoos  for  certain  press  oi^ana 
to  represent  the  discussion  at  present  in  progress 
within  the  Russian  Communist  Party,  as  a  sign  of 
a  schism  in  the  Party  or  even  of  ^  fall  of  die 
SovieL  Anyone  who  speaks  thus  is  either  consci- 
ously lying  or  has  no  idea  at  ail  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party.  We  are  slnmc  enou^  to  be 
able  to  besr  the  most  ontri^  and  tar-readiiiq;  dis- 
cussion on  the  questions  of  the  day  in  our  own 
ranks.  We  are  sufficiently  disciplined  to  be  able 
to  defend  and  carry  out  a  policy  that  is  adopted  as 
a  result  of  our  Party  Congresses.  I  fear  that  after 
the  9th  of  Mardi,  when  die  Party  Congress  meets, 
Sodal-Demokraten*  will  be  very  mudi  ^usappointed 
to  find  not  a  coffin  wUh  a  corpse  in  it,  but  a  more 
vigorous,  more  fresh  and  more  united  party  than 
the  world  has  ever  seen  before. 
The  Russian  People  Now  the  Most  Peaceful  in 
the  World. 

'H^ompletely  idiotic  are  the  reports  of  any  ag> 
gression  on  ^e  part  of  Soviet  Russia.  Our  entire 
people  is  impregnated  with  the  dedre  for  peaceful 
work.  The  latest  Soviet  Congress**  has  clearly 
shown  this.  The  only  military  question  that  was 
treated  there  was  the  question  of  demobilizing  the 
army,  and  this  question  was  decided  in  the  a&ma- 
tive.  The  entire  attention  of  the  Congress  waa 
turned  to  the  woric  of  economic  reofmstruction,  the 
question  of  the  electrification  of  Russia,  and  that 
of  the  regulation  of  commercial  relations  with  for- 
eign countries.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Russian 
people  at  present  is  the  most  peaceful  people  in  the 
whole  world,  but  this  by  no  means  signifies  that 
we  should  not  vigorously  defend  our  interests,  no 
matter  by  whom  fu:  in  what  way  they  mif^  be 
menaced. 

Russu^s    Commercial   Relations   with  Weston 
Europe,  Particularly  with  Sweden. 
"I  believe,"  Mr.  Kerzhoitsev  continued,  "diat 
the  present  year  will  be  a  year  not  only  of  vigorous 

'Social  Demokraten  in  this  case  is  the  Stockholm  organ, 
one  of  the  most  reactionary  Socialist  papers  in  Europe, 
and  not  the  SodiU'Demokraten  of  Christiania,  from  whkh 
we  frequently  have  occasion  to  quote  in  our  columns. 

**The  Eidith  Congress  of  Sovieu  began  December  22, 
1920. 
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work,  a  year  of  Ruasiaii  economic  leconatrocticHi, 
but  also  a  year  of  active  ctwomercial  relatitnu  with 
western  Europe  and  paitiGuiarly  with  Sweden.  Onr 
economic  bonds  with  Sweden,  it  appears  to  me  will 
be  strengthened  particularly  in  three  directions: 
(1)  by  me  commercial  relations  and  large  ordors 
placed  by  Russia,  here  in  Swedoa;  (2)  we  have  a 
efoamtm  interest  with  Sweden  in  the  matter  of 
bringing  about  die  most  advantageous  conditions 
for  exporting  forestry  products  frcnn  Russia  to  the 
other  countries,  in  wiudi  matt^  we  must  work  out 
a  common  policy;  (3)  I  do  not  doubt  that  persona 


can  be  found  in  Sweden  who  will  be  ready  to  draw 
up  with  ns  some  of  the  concessions  tbiat  Soviet 
Rnuia  is  now  ready  to  grant  to  foreigners  under 
certain  conditions. 

"Finally,  may  I  correct  a  few  errors  I  have  no- 
ticed in  the  Swedish  press?  litvinov  Is  now  fill- 
ing  the  post  of  R^resentative  Plenipotentiary  of 
Soviet  Russia  in  EsOionia.  All  questions  toudbing 
Finland  are  taken  care  of  by  onr  Representative  in 
Finland,  Mr.  Berzin,  and  all  questions  touching 
Sweden  have  been  assigned  to  me  to  be  disposed 
of  here." 


Clara  Zetkin's  Speech 


In  the  course  of  $he  discuuion  of  an  interpella- 
tion in  the  German  Reichstag  on  January  25,  Mrs, 
Clara  Zetkin,  a  Communist  member  of  the  Reich- 
stag stud  among  others  the  folloufing  things: 

The  relations  between  Gennany  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia are  extraordinarily  unstable,  vacillatiiu,  and 
full  of  contradictions.  Big  industrials  and  mine 
owners  would  like  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
the  Entente,  in  order  to  create  a  great  pool 
with  the  prototypes  of  Stinnes  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhme,  on  which  all  European  manufactured 
products  would  depend.  (Shoaia  of  Very  Good! 
from  the  Communists.)  The  manufacturers  of  fin- 
ished products  are  demanding  commercial  relations 
with  Soviet  Russia.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
maricet  for  German  goods  made  it  necessary  to  seek 
economic  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.  Mr.  Kopp 
is  here  not  only  for  the  regulation  of  tiie  war  pris- 
<mers*  question.  He  is  the  recognized  economic  rep- 
resoitative  of  the  Soviet  Government  The  speaker 
for  die  German  Nationalist  Party,  whom  you  have 
just  heard,  said  that  certain  idiots  were  carrying 
on  commercial  business  with  Russia.  The  number 
of  such  idiots  is  pretty  big  (Very  good!  and  hilar- 
ity among  the  Communists.)  Mr.  Kopp  has  already 
arranged  for  about  200  to  300  million  marks  of 
bndness,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment declined  to  admit  the  specialists  sont  to 
Germany,  Mr.  Kopp  threatened  to  cancel  ctHumer- 
cial  deals  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  (Hear, 
Hear!  from  the  Communists)  that  had  already  been 
concluded  (Hear,  Hear!  from  the  Communists), 
including  65  millions  for  agricultural  machines  and 
implements — what  unemploymrat  has  been  brought 
about  by  this  cancellation! — 31  millions  for  elec- 
trical supplies,  20  millions  for  pharmaceutical  and 
diemical  supplies. 

The  German  foreign  trade  convention  has  come 
out  with  absolute  definiteness  for  a  resumption  of 
economic  relatiims  with  Soviet  Russia.  Are  these 
people  all  idiots? 

Specialists  must  be  admitted  without  limitation. 
{Shout  from  the  Volkspartei:  Has  that  not  yet  been 
done?) — ^No,  sir,  the  specialists  were  turned  bade 
Such  shameful  deportations  as  that  of  the  Tech- 
nical National  CtHnmission  must  be  stopped;  diey 
do  not  in  any  way  provdn  emigrations  of  G^- 
mon  workers  to  Russia,  but  on  tlw  contrary  regu- 


late the  emigrations.*  The  first  batdi  went  oS 
wUhont  the  Imowledge  and  against  the  will  of  the 
Commission.  Soviet  Russia  is  now  prepared  to  re- 
ceive skilled  workers. 

Other  actions  also  illuminate  the  anti-Soviet  pol- 
icy of  the  German  Government. 

The  speaker  reads  a  document  in  "Die  Rote 
Fahne"  Berlin,  of  December  29,  which  shows  that 
the  National  Ctmmissioner  for  Mmntenance  of 
Public  Order  had  informed  the  Vienius  Police  De- 
pta-tment  that  Kopp*s  work  of  mediation  was  not 
officially  recoptized.  {Shouts  of  Heart  Bear,  from 
the  Communists.) 

What  right  did  the  National  Commissar  for  Pub- 
lic Order  have  to  make  such  a  denunciation?  {She 
also  readt  a  document  w  which  the  National  Com- 
missioner for  the  Maintenance  of  Public  Order  ii 
accus&i  of  having  made  a  denunciation  to  the  Ger- 
man Embassy  in  France,  in  other  words  to  the 
Paris  authorities,  on  the  basis  of  Latvian  detectioe 
work.  She  asks  whe^ier  the  German  Embassy  in 
Paris  has  not  more  important  dixies*) 

Am  late  as  this  summer  the  German  authorities 
were  still  recognizing  a  private  association  of  coun- 
ter-revolutionists, the  Russian  Delegation  in  Zelten 
16  (Berlin  address),  lliey  permitted  these  dele- 
gates to  carry  out  international  functions,  draw  .up 
and  vise  passports,  etc 

On  the  subject  of  the  shootings  of  Red  Army 
men,  in  violation  of  intomaticmal  law,  I  must  say 
tiiat  diese  unhappy  men  were  murdered  on  ^e  basis 
of  an  ordinance  not  fully  understood  by  ^em.  The 
Russian  text  of  the  ordinance  does  not  contain  the 
passage  which  tells  of  the  use  of  firearms  if  a 
challenge  to  stop  is  not  heeded  after  repeated  chal- 
lenges as  is  stated  in  the  Gennon  text  (Hear,  hearl 
from  the  Communista), 

Before  he  was  murdered.  Count  Mirbadi  had 
abused  to  an  unheard  of  extent  the  courier  service 
and  the  Red  Cross  in  order  to  protect  the  property 
of  Russian  aristocrats  and  bourgeois  from  confisca- 
tion. Of  course  this  is  not  to  be  considered  an 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Soviet  Rusda. 
{Loud  protests  from  the  Ri^.)    Hiis  accusation 

'Evidendr  objection  bad  been  nude  to  the  preaence  of 
thii  coDunisaioD  on  the  ground  that  the  German  worker*, 
deeironi  in  increasing  nmnben  of  emigrating  to  Riueia, 
might  find  this  smUtioii  stiimilated  by  the  atataiMnto  «l 
the  GonuniMkuL 
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was  made  hj  Germaiu  to  whom  1  spoke  in  Petro- 
grad.  Thej  were  Ae  mora  indignant  at  his  actiim, 
since  Coont  Mirbadi  had  declined  to  protect  the 
snuUl  holdings  of  poor  Germans.  The  murder  it- 
self is  politically  disposed  of  entirely  by  the  meas- 
ures which  were  immediately  nndertalun  by  die 
Rnasian  Government. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  arguments  as  to  the  fact 
tfiat  the  dislocation  of  Russian  economy  makes 
econonkic  relations  irith  Soviet  Russia  impossible. 
Side  by  side  with  the  wretched  peasant  economy 
described  just  now  by  bourgeois  speakers,  thrae 
exist  in  Russia  500  great  Soviet  enterprises.  In 
addition  there  are  thousands  of  communal  organ- 
izations,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  developing 
very  favorably.  Besides,  there  are  thousands  of  co- 
operative agricultural  enterprises.  The  delivery  of 
grain  increased  from  18  million  tons  to  120  mil- 
lion tons,  between  1917  and  1920.  (Hear,  hear!) 

I  must  emphasize  the  increasingly  voluntary  na- 
ture of  the  deliveries,  hi  1920  eighty  percent  of 
the  obligatory  deliveries  were  handed  over  volun- 
tarilv.  The  quality  of  the  bread  has  improved  and 
the  hij^est  bread  ration  is  now  given  to  two  and 
one-half  million  workers  instead  of  one  and  one> 
half  as  formerly.  (Hear,  hear!  from  the  I^H.) 
Is  agriculture  flourishing  in  our  country?  (The 
gpetuter  adduces  examples  to  shout  the  decline  of 
German  agriculture,) 

Every  few  wedcs  we  read  that  in  Bavaria  or 
Upper  Suabia  villages  refuse,  with  arms  in 
himd,  to  deliver  their  grain.  Of  course  these  must 
be  Russian  villages  that  were  smuggled  over  the 
German  boundary  in  the  dark  of  ni^t  by  the 
infamous  Bolsheviks  in  order  to  bring  Gearmany  in- 
to disrepute.  (Very  good!  from  the  Communists.) 

Russian  industry  before  die  war  was  not  yet  very 
hi^ly  developed.  It  suffered  from  the  cutting  off 
of  raw  materials,  and  by  a  succession  of  wars,  civil 
war,  and  the  great  Revolution.  But  its  devel- 
opment now  is  again  proceeding  favorably.  The 
same  is  true  of  transportation  conditions.  The 
trains  are  running  on  st^edule  on  all  the  lines. 
Since  Baku  and  the  Nordiem  Caucasus  have  been 
freed,  Russia  has  acquired  great  quantities  of 
naphtha,  exceeding  the  normal  yield  three-fold. 
Russian  industry  may  be  proud  of  the  gigantic 
accomplishment  of  having  clothed,  equipped  and 
kept  victoriously  in  the  field  the  great  Red  Army 
of  two  million  men.  The  doubts  of  Mr.  Wels*  as 
to  the  Red  Army  arise  from  the  ardor  of  his  old 
Prussian  servile  faith  in  the  indomitable  quality  of 
Mr.  Ludendorff,  veneered  though  it  may  be  by  a 
Social-Democratic  surface.  (Very  good!  from  the 
Communists.)  And  yet  he  who  has  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  Ludendorff,  cannot  believe  in  the  victo- 
rious power  of  the  Red  Army  I 

(The  speaker  describes  in  detail  tAe  social  wel- 
fare activities  for  war  invalids  in  Russia,  compar- 
in$  them  udth  the  gratitude  shown  to  soldiers  by 
Cermaof,  She  lAen  takes  up  the  question  of  lAe 
misery  of  the  German  children,  on  which  subjetA 

*0mo  of  the  leaden  of  die  Gemtan  Sodsl  Patriots. 
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she  quotes  extensive  material  from  the  pamphlet 
of  Stegeneald,  a  Zentrum  representatiiie.  The  Ger^ 
man  Nadonalists  inUrrupted  her  wsCft  lAe  sAoW: 
Why  do  you  not  go  to  Russia?) 

We  consider  it  our  dn^  to  remain  here  in  Ger- 
many to  fight  and  prepare  the  revolution,  widiODt 
your  blessing,  with  your  curse,  and  against  all  joor 
objectionsi  {The  speaker  then  takes  up  the  cm^ 
tive  work  of  education  under  Soviet  Russia.) 

In  1920  diere  were  26,000  libraries  in  32 
provinces.  The  schools  are  op^  to  all  children 
free  of  charge,  and  each  child  receives  food  and 
clothing  up  to  the  age  of  16. 

Minister  Simons  is  disappointed  with  the  fact 
that  the  electrification  project  for  Russian  agricul- 
ture and  industry  was  not  carried  out  in  one  year. 
I  shoul4.  never  have  expected  to  find  so  much  revo- 
lutiimary  impatience  in  the  breast  of  a  G«iaan 
bourgeois  minister.  The  Russians  themselves  as- 
sign a  period  of  ten  years  for  the  realization  of  the 
plan.  (Hear,  hear!  and  hilarity  from  the  Left.) 
The  Social  Democrats  should  not  deride  the  Rus- 
sian concessions.  These  concessions  merely  ex- 
press the  fact  that  Soviet  Russia  is  as  yet  an  iso- 
lated island  closely  surrounded  by  capitalist  states, 
ding  <Ht  world  capitalist  relations,  as  does  any 
state.  Hie  Rusuan  state  must  imfortunately 
assume  relations  even  with  capitalist  states.  This 
necessity  is  the  shame  of  the  proletarians  of  the 
other  countries  and  not  least  of  the  German  prole- 
tarians, who  still  drag  along  under  the  yoke  of 
capitalist  ^cploitation. 

We  behold  a  disorganized  economy  in  Russia 
and  in  Germany.  But  the  difference  is  this:  In 
Russia  there  is  a  free  workers*  and  peasants*  society 
creating  a  new,  higher  social  order,  while  in  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  we  witness  a  brutal  ef- 
fort to  reerect  the  capitalist  order  by  violence, 
with  the  aid  of  machine  guns  and  White  Guards. 
And  at  present  a  worse  serfdom  is  threatening 
Germany  8  proletariat  Germany  is  to  become  an 
economic  exploitation  region,  the  political  mer- 
cenary of  the  Entente,  which  is  to  force  Soviet  Rus- 
sia to  her  knees.  Hie  (jernian  bourgeoisie  is  not 
unwilling  to  become  a  slave-driver  in  ue  employ  of 
the  Entente  imperialists.  The  German  empire  of 
the  rich  collapsed  in  the  world  war.  But  Gennany's 
national  existence  is  by  no  means  forever  destroyed. 
The  hour  in  which  the  German  proletariat  will  take 
its  place  in  the  revolutionary  front  of  the  world 
proletariat,  the  hour  in  which  it  will  seize  the  power 
and  erect  its  dictatorship  as  a  Soviet  Republic,  will 
be  die  hoar  of  birth  of  the  German  nation.  On  that 
day  a  German  people  will  arise  that  vdll  be  n» 
longer  a  disunited  nuus  of  masters  and  serfs. 

An  alliance  with  Soviet  Russia  for  revolutionary 
defence  and  offence  would  be  a  decisive  step  in  this 
direction.  Tliis  step  will  be  taken,  no  matter  «diat 
the  Government  or  the  Reidistag  may  decide.  We 
shall  call  npon  the  masses  to  take  this  step.  It 
means  not  only  an  act  of  international  fraternity 
with  Soviet  Russia,  but  the  achievement  of  our  owxk 
liherati(»i. 
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The  Kronstadt  Incident 

The  following  dispatch  from  the  ofidal  Russiaa 
Telegraph  Agency  was  received  at  the  office  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

Moscow,  March  19. — The  Kronstaclt  advMitare 
waa  cauled  the  day  before  yesterday.  By  a  smash- 
ing  whirlwind  attack,  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  warfare,  the  Soviet  troops  captured  this  most 
fonnidable  fortress  in  spite  of  noluit  madiincgun 
fire  sweeping  dirough  their  ranks  as  they  advanced 
over  the  ice.  One  fort  after  another  was  taken 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  motion  picture  battle.  The 
Cfunmunist  leader  Kuzmin,  imprisoned  by  the 
Kronstadt  rdwls,  was  set  free  immediately  and 
joined  in  the  command  of  the  attacking  forces, 
ecnrtribming  by  his  valuable  advice  to  the  speedy 
victory.  The  mutinous  warships  Tetropavlovsk*' 
and  "Sevastopol**  socm  raised  the  white  flag,  beg- 
ging for  mercy.  General  Koslovdcy  with  his  stiS 
succeeded  in  escaping  over  the  ice  to  Finland. 

The  Kronstadt  victory  was  a  fitting  contribution 
to  the  celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Paris  C<Hnmune,  now  in  progress  all  over  Russia. 
It  marica  a  wedc  of  notable  diplomatic  victories 
for  Soviet  Russia  v^ch  have  made  her  position 
stronger  than  ever.  On  March  16  an  important 
treaty  waa  signed  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
forming  a  new  link  in  the  bond  of  friendship  bo- 
tween  Russia  and  Asia  and  potting  the  lid  on  im- 
perialist intrigues  in  the  Near  East.  Oa  Mardi  16 
dte  British  trade  agreement  was  rigned.  Today  the 
Polish-Russian  peace  treaty  waa  coocluded.  Yea- 
terday  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister  announced 
the  departure  to  Reval  of  delegates  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  between  Russia  and  Rumania.  Hie 
representative  of  Soviet  Russia  arrived  in  Italy  aa 
March  17,  thus  opening  a  new  avenue  of  Russian 
international  relations.  All  this  is  the  appropriate 
answer  to  die  international  birds  of  prey  who 
wanted  to  celebrate  Soviet  Russia's  funeral.  Never- 
theless, the  supply  of  American  journalists  who 
write  fancy  alarmist  news  about  Russia  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  For  instance,  our  wireless  today  caught 
a  message  sent  by  Gibbons  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
from  Bucharest,  stating  that  Odessa  had  been  bom- 
barded by  anCi-Boldievik  forces  and  that  violent 
fights  were  in  progress  around  Odessa  in  South- 
em  Ukraine.   All  Uiat  is  an  absolute  lie. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  granted  Isadora 
Duncan  permission  to  come  to  Russia  and  estab- 
lidi  a  dancing  sdiool  for  one  thousand  children. 

Hm  reemtiy  ended  convention  of  the  Ccnnmunist 
Party  of  Russia  resolved,  as  a  temporary  measure 
of  relief  and  an  inducement  to  peasants,  to  re- 
establidi  free  trade  in  surplus  agricultural  products 
and  to  introduce  a  fixed  tax  in  place  of  requisi- 
ticHis.  Hub  will  necessitate  important  measnres  for 
itabiliiing  Russia's  monetary  system. 

(Signed)  Russian  Telegraph  Acenct. 
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AHESIOAN  IBOHHiaUHB  ASD  B088U 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Soviet  Govern^ 
ment  for  the  employment  of  technical  aid  from 
America  in  the  construction  of  the  workers*  state, 
aoMrding  to  the  following  coMe  received  by  Mr, 
Charles  Recht  from  Mr,  L.  Martens'. 

'^Moscow,  March  19.  1921. 

**Inf orm  the  Society  for  Technical  Aid  to  Soviet 
Russia  that  a  Committee  has  been  formed  here  by 
Qtdia  of  the  Council  of  People's  Conunissars  to 
utiliae  technical  aid  from  America.  I  beloiw  to 
the  same  and  will  soon  send  full  detaib  and  in- 
Btmctioiu.  Keep  on  working.  Soviet  Russia  needt 
and  welcomes  tedmical  aid. 

"(Signed)     L.  C.  Martens." 

Aa  socm  as  the  details  promised  by  Mr.  Martens 
are  received  they  will  be  published  in  SOVIET 
Russia  for  the  information  of  all  technical  forces 
in  America  interested  in  bringing  tibeir  aervioes 
to  the  aid  of  Russia. 


AHEBIOAN  WOBKEBS  THANKED 

The  following  caMe  has  6een  received  by  SovOR 
Russia  from  the  Peoples  Commissariat  of  EducoF 
tion  in  Moscow: 

The  Russian  children  have  learned  of  die  faet 
that  the  children  of  American  woricers  are  send- 
ing them  a  steamer  widi  a  million  pencils,  pens 
and  copy  books,  and  that  the  Jewish  WoriEinen'a 
Circle  is  sending  a  fully  equippc»d  children's  hos- 
pital of  200  beds.  The  Russian  children,  their 
teachers  and  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Educa- 
tion wish  to  convey  to  the  New  York  papers  which 
have  taken  the  initiative  and  to  Uieir  reados  whe 
have  responded  to  the  appeal  and  to  their  young 
American  brothers  their  warmest  thanks  both  for 
the  gift  and  for  the  expression  by  this  act  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  workers  of  the  world. 
(Signed)  People's  Combossabut  of  Education. 


Soviet  Russia 

A  PETERSBURG  ARCADIA,  by  John  S.  Oarke. 
In  a  new  article  by  the  editor  of  the  Glasgow 
Worker,  an.  open-air  performance  of  /  PagUacci 
at  a  Worker's  Honu  near  Petrograd  ia  described, 
•a  well  as  a  nnmber  of  incidents  from  the  life 
of  Kropotkin. 

PROSTITUTION  AND  COMMUNISM,  By  Alex- 
andra Kol^tay.  The  former  People's  Coramisar 
for  Social  Vdfare,  in  a  spedal  article^  shows 
that  the  diief  cause  of  prosiitntion  is  poverty, 
and  how  this  cause  i«  being  eliminated  in  Biusia. 

RUSSIA  CRUCIFIED.  ProfoMor  Vanov»  the  statis- 
tical sidiolar,  oDntribntes  an  account  <rf  the  de- 
pletioB  of  Rniaia's  lesonrces  brou^  abont  by 
the  Imperialistic  war  and  interrentlon. 

THE  SOaAL  BASIS  OF  THE  NOVEMBER  RE- 
VOLUTION, by  PreohradwiiBkr.  Explains  why 
the  sefntre  oi  pomr  by  tbs  Bolsbeviki  was  sae- 
cesrfnL 
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This  magazine  endeavon  to  preseat  tti  readcn 
with  the  most  receot  available  infwmation  conccrnim 
the  Rtueian  Socialist  Fednal  SoTiet  Republic  in  th* 
fonn  o{  official  doctuaeiila  and  aDthoritative  ortidea 
The  editor  does  not  assume  responsibiUty  foi  opiniona 
expressed  in  si^ed  articles.  Mannampts  are  r» 
ceHred  only  at  the  risk  o<  the  sender. 


T  T  has  become  a  standing  habit  of  all  adversaries 
■■•  of  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Goverziment  to 
point  to  its  lawlessness  and  its  disregard  of  all 
established  notions  of  personal  rights,  respect  for 
life  and  property  and  common  decency.  Its  enemies 
are,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  quite  different  and 
to  be  imbued  with  a  deep  respect  for  all  these 
prerequisites  of  civilized  intercourse.  The  Russian 
Government  has  never  concealed  that  in  its  strug- 
gle against  foreign  intervention  and  internal  coun- 
ter^revolution  it  has  had  to  use  extraordinary 
measures  such  as  are  always  taken  in  revolutionary 
periods.  But  in  the  face  of  the  general  moral  in- 
dignation against  its  dictatorial  and  terroristic 
methods,  it  had  at  least  the  right  to  expect  that 
its  opponents  would  try  to  live  up  to  their  own 
high  moral  standards.  These  expectations  were 
unfortunately  not  always  realized.  Hie  affair  of 
the  Sisson  documents,  forged  in  order  to  prove 
that  all  the  Bolshevist  leaders  were  German  agents, 
and  spread  broadcast  in  all  languages,  all  over 
the  world;  the  British  conspiracies  in  1918  for 
the  purpose  of  bribing  the  commander  of  the  Mos- 
cow garrison  for  the  sake  of  arresting  the  People's 
Commissars,  and  publishing  forged  documents 
finally  exposing  diem  as  tools  of  Germany;  the 
plebiscite  in  Upper  Silesia,  the  most  important  part 
of  which,  namely  the  mining  part,  is  going  to  be 
awarded  to  Poland,  in  spite  of^  the  outcome  of  the 
vote;  the  organization  of  Russian  White  Guards, 
recruited  from  among  Russian  war  prisoners  in 
Czedio-Slovakia,  to  he  employed  against  Czedi 
workers;  the  reference  to — Tnildsh  law  (I)  on  die 
part  of  the  French  commissioner  in  Constantin- 
ople in  order  to  prevent  American  ships  from  enter- 
ing the  Black  Sea  with  coal  for  Batum;  the  organ- 
ization of  gangs  of  murderers  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
which,  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  Government 
are  assassinating  labor  leaders,  destroying  all  labor 
papers  and  institutions  and  taking  by  force  all 
the  City  Halls  after  the  elections  have  returned  a 
Socialist  or  Communist  majority;  the  tortures  and 
executions  in  Hungary  at  the  sight  of  which  the 
members  of  the  British  and  French  missions  en- 
joyed a  kind  of  special  pleasure;  the  fact  that 
forged  issues  of  the  Moscow  Pravda,  containing 
anti-Bolshevist  propaganda,  were  printed  and  dis- 
tributed with  the  connivance  of  the  Briti^  Govern- 
ment— as  was  irrefutably  disclosed  the  other  day 
by  the  London  Daily  Herald — all  this  proves  that 


honor,  decency,  respect  for  law,  cwisideration 
the  will  of  the  majority,  humanity, — are  exclusively 
the  monopoly  of  "recognized"  govemmmts  with 
whom  therefore  commercial  relations  are  pos- 
sible.   .    .  . 


<</~\N  EST  touiours  le  reactionnaire  de  quel- 
^-^  qu*un."  Tne  Russian  Bolsheviks,  although 
execrated  and  fought  by  the  vriiole  capitalist  world, 
had  to  share  this  common  fate  of  revolutioiiaiy 
parties  of  all  historical  epochs — to  be  attacked  as 
standpatters  and  reactionaries  by  other  factions 
that  were  or  claimed  to  be  more  revolutionary, 
more  extremist,  more  consistent  in  their  movement 
to  the  left  than  they  were. 

Among  their  adversaries  on  this  head  there  were 
especially  two  currents  worth  mentioning — the 
Anarchists  and  the  Left  Social  Revolutionists — 
which  themselves  were  subdivided  into  different 
varieties. 

The  Anarchists  form  a  class  by  themselves.  No 
revolution  is  good  enough  for  the  "irreconcilables** 
among  them,  if  it  does  not  aim  immediately  at  the 
destruction  of  every  form  of  govemmeat— even  if 
it  be  a  dictatorship  of  the  woridng  class.  Every 
organized  authority  is  anathema  to  them — even  u 
for  everybody  who  has  not  lost  his  senses  it  is 
absolutely  clear  that  it  is  indispensable  for  the 
safety  of  the  Revolution  and  the  suppression  of 
counter-revolutionary  attempts.  Titey  would 
rather  not  make  any  revolution  at  all,  or  keep 
aloof  from  it,  or  even  fight  against  it  arms  in 
hand  and  thus  prepare  the  ground  for  pogroms 
by  the  "Whites"  or  the  "Greens"  as  did  those  who 
joined  the  bands  of  Makhno  or  some  of  those  who 
recently  seem  to  have  joined  the  Kronstadt 
mutiny — than  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  revolu- 
tionary governmental  organization  with  its  more 
or  less  inevitable  evils.  But  aside  from  these  **ir- 
reconcilables,**  who  are  "consistent"  to  die  point 
of  helping  unconsciously  their  own  worst  enemies 
— there  are  a  number  of  real  revolutionists  among 
them.  With  the  advent  of  the  Social  Revolution  in 
Russia  they  understood  that  the  realization  of  their 
beautiful  ideal  might  be  possible  only  at  the  end 
of  the  revolutionary  transition  period,  after  die 
total  disappearance  of  all  class  dmerences — on  the 
economic  as  well  as  the  educational  field — when 
the  whole  of  hmnanity  will  be  one  family  of  free- 
men who,  from  the  earliest  childhood,  equally  en- 
joy all  the  material  and  educational  advantages 
of  civilization.  And  consequently  they  gave  their 
whole-hearted  support  to  the  Workers*  and  Peas- 
ants' Government. 

The  Left  Social  Revolutionists  took  frmn  the 
very  beginning  of  die  November  Revolution  quite 
a  different  stand.  During  the  first  four  months  of 
the  Soviet  Republic  that  followed  November  7, 
1917,  they  were  closely  united  with  the  Bolsheviks, 
and  a  number  of  important  cabinet  posts  (People's 
Commissariats)  were  in  dieir  hands.  When  the 
Constituent  Assembly  convened  in  Petn^ad  in 
January  1918,  Maria  Spiridonova,  a  member  of 
dieir  party,  was  the  jomt  candidate  of  the  Left 
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Social  RflTolationists  and  the  Bolsheviks  for  the 
diair  in  that  hody  as  against  Chernov,  the  candi- 
date of  the  Right  Social  Revolutionists.  Their 
coalition  with  the  Bolsheviks  continued  after  the 
disaolution  of  the  Assembly — ^until  the  signing  of 
the  peace  of  Brest  Litovsk.  When  that  peace  was 
signed,  in  accordance  with  a  majority  decision  of 
the  Soviet  Congress,  they  withdrew  their  members 
from  the  Council  of  People's  Commisurs  and 
began  a  bitter  struggle  boUi  against  the  Gennan 
invaders  and  the  Bolsheviks. 

Brought  up  in  the  heroic  tradition  of  the  great 
terrorists  of  the  eighties  and  of  the  "Maximalist" 
faction  of  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party  in  1905- 
1906  that  had  startled  the  world  with  its  in- 
credibly daring  terroristic  attadcs  against  the  Tsar's 
Government — ^they  saw  in  the  revolutionary  struggle 
only  the  romantic  side.  They  could  not 
understand  that  there  were  moments  when  the 
hitler  interests  of  the  Revolution  demanded  not 
only  the  courage  of  heroic  death  but  also  the  cour- 
age of  accepting  temporary  humiliation  in  view  of 
obtaining  a  breathing  space  for  a  future  revenge. 
And  on  their  fateful  day,  June  6,  1918,  they  killed 
the  German  Ambassador  Mirbach  in  Moscow  and 
at  the  same  time  started  a  revolt  in  the  capital  in 
order  to  wrest  the  power  from  the  Bolsheviks  and 
continue  a  hopeless  war  against  Germany.  Their 
attempt  failed.  The  party  suffered  heavily,  but 
stme  of  its  leaders— especially  die  famous  and 
heroic  Maria  Spiridonova — continued,  even  after 
the  Kaiser's  downfall,  and  in  spite  of  Allied  inter- 
vention, the  most  embittered  struggle  against  the 
Bolsheviks.  At  that  time  the  cities  were  starving 
and  the  peasants  were  unwilling  to  deliver  the 
grain  to  feed  the  woxkers.  The  workers  had  to 
take  the  grain  by  force.  Maria  Spiridonova  furi- 
ously attadced  ue  Communists  for  **robbing  the 
peasants."  The  Allies  were  pressing  from  all  sides 
— the  Soviet  Government  was  ready  to  pay  ransom 
and  to  buy  peace  even  at  the  cost  of  very  hard  con- 
cessions. You  are  selling  out  Russia  to  the 
Allies"  cried  the  same  romanticists  who  a  year  be- 
fore were  attacking  the  Bolsheviks  for  **selling 
Russia  to  the  Germans" — and  if  the  French  or 
Briti^  Ambassador  had  come  to  Moscow,  they 
would  have  killed  him  just  as  they  killed  Count 
Mirbach — to  save  the  honor  of  the  Revolution. 
They  preferred  their  own  death  and  the  death  of 
the  Revolution-Hinly  to  save  their  romantic  con- 
ception of  revolutimiary  honor. 

The  Bolsheviks  are  not  nnnanticists.  In  spite 
of  their  admiration  for  Maria  Spiridonova's  splen- 
did past  and  sincerity,  they  had  to  treat  her  and 
her  associates  as  dangerous  hystericals  who,  with 
their  extravagant  notions,  threatened  to  wredc  the 
Revolution.  It  was  a  pity  that  severe  measures 
had  sometimes  to  be  taken  against  them,  because 
ihey  could  by  no  means  be  placed  on  the  same 
level  with  bourgeois  connter-revolnlionary  ele- 
ments,  such  as  the  Mensheviks  or  the  R^jht  So- 
cial Revolutionists. 

But  now  news  comes  from  Moscow  that  the  "Left 
Social    Revolutioni^    with    Kamkov,  Ivanov- 


Rannnnik  and  Steinberg  at  their  head  who  had 
changed  the  name  of  Uie  party  to  the  Revobaionarjr 
Communist  Party,  have  decided  to  dissolve  tbeir 
party,  to  transmit  all  party  archives  and  all  party 
property  to  the  Communist  Party,  and  to  join  the 
Bolsheviks."  As  the  above-mentioned  names  are 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  party — Kamkov  was  one 
of  its  most  important  leaders,  Steinberg  was  Com- 
missar of  Justice  in  the  first  Soviet  Cabinet,  and 
Ivanov-Razumnik  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  pub- 
licists in  Russia — it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
this  whole  sad  episode  of  internecine  strife  within 
the  Soviet  front  has  come  to  a  conclusion.  The  Left 
Social  Revolutionists  have  finally  grasped  that 
the  path  of  Revolution  is  not  only  thorny  but 
sometimes  muddy  too,  and  that  the  hand  that 
brandishes  the  liberating  sword  does  not  neces- 
sarily soil  itself  if  for  reasons  of  expediency  it 
has  sometimes  to  shake  the  hand  of  a  Mirbach  or 

even  of  a  Lloyd  George. 

•    •  ♦ 

A  CCORDING  to  the  comiter-revolntionary  No- 
vaiya  Russkaya  Zhizn  (New  Russian  Life), 
published  in  Helsingfors,  the  defeat  of  Wrangel  has 
brought  gloom  into  the  ranks  of  the  coimter-revo- 
lutionaries.  Reviewing  the  events  of  the  past  year 
the  paper  records  "a  decay  of  the  psychology  and 
the  will  to  fight  among  me  rank  and  file  of  the 
Russian  emigres.** 

In  another  editorial  the  same  paper  uttm  a 
pessimistic  note  on  the  hope  of  the  Entente  that 
the  Soviet  Government  will  in  the  course  of  time 
be  overcome  by  internal  forces:  "On  what  that 
hope  is  based  is  a  riddle;  why  should  the  internal 
forces  conquer  now  after  they  have  been  unable 
to  conquer  the  Bolidieviki  with  the  support  of 
foreign  fronts?" 

The  Cadet  paper  Rool,  published  in  Berlin, 
has  also  lost  all  hope  of  a  successful  overthrow  of 
the  Soviet  Government.  Says  the  paper  editorially: 

**How  often  did  it  eeem  and  was  it  predicted  that  to- 
morrow or  the  day  after  the  end  of  the  Bolsheviki  would 
lorely  come,  hat  all  prophecies  proved  false,  and  now,  after 
the  defeat  of  Wrangel  it  is  no  longer  good  form  to  talk 
of  the  fall  of  the  Bolsheviki — they  must  he  reckoned  with 
as  any  other  existing  goTemmeoL" 

The  best  comment  on  these  confessions  of  de- 
feat is  the  recent  announcement  that  the  French 
Government  has  withdrawn  its  support  from  the 
100,000  or  more  White  Guards  who  fled  to  Turkey 
after  the  defeat  of  General  Wrangel. 

"France,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  March  28.  "has 
expended  more  than  200,000/XX)  francs  caring  for  these 
refugees,  and  in  view  of  the  failure  of  oUier  nations  to 
ahoolder  part  of  the  bnrden  die  feels  she  can  do  no  moie." 

**In  the  last  three  months  Frmch  agents  ondeitook  to 
scatter  these  refugees  in  different  countries.  Some  10,000 
were  placed  and  Brazil  engaged  to  take  20,000.  Bnt  re- 
cently it  has  heen  found  that  officers  of  General  Wrangel 
have  been  working  against  this  effort  and  trying  to  keep 
bis  army  intact.  Therefore  the  French  Government  is  now 
considering  means  of  obtaining  the  disbandment  of  a  force 
of  45,000  men  in  the  environs  of  Constantinople,  conudet* 
ing  an  eventuality  by  which  it  might  become  a  danger 
for  the  allied  forces  in  Turkey. 

"The  fate  of  the  refugees  when  Frendt  aid  is  cut  off 
promises  to  become  desperate." 
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The  Paris  Commune  and  Soviet  Russia 


By  Leon  Tsotset 
(Conclusion) 


Democratic  Commune  and  Rwolutianary 
Diclatorship 

COMRADE  LENIN  has  already  pointed  out  to 
Kautaky  that  to  attempt  to  depict  the  Com- 
mune  as  a  form  of  democracy  is  nothing  less  than 
theoretical  diarlatanry.  The  C<»nmune,  both  in 
its  traditions  and  in  die  intentions  of  those  direct- 
ing it— the  Blanquists — was  the  expression  of  the 
rerolntionary  dictatorship  of  one  city  over  the 
entire  country.  Hiis  was  the  case  in  the  great 
French  Revolution;  it  would  also  have  come  to 
pass  in  the  Revolution  of  1871  if  the  Commune 
had  not  fallen  so  soon.  The  fact  that  in  Paris 
itself  those  in  power  had  been  elected  on  the  basis 
of  universal  suffrage  did  not  exclude  the  other 
fact  which  is  much  more  important:  military  ac- 
tion of  the  Commune,  of  one  dty,  against  peasant 
France,  in  other  words  against  the  whole  country. 
In  order  to  satisfy  Kautsky  in  all  reason  the  revolu* 
tionists  of  the  Commune  would  have  had  to  ques- 
tion in  advance,  by  way  of  universal  suffrage, 
the  entire  population  of  France  in  order  to  find 
out  vriiether  or  not  war  should  be  waged  with  the 
bands  of  Hiiers.  Finally,  in  Paris  itself,  the  elec- 
tions were  carried  out  after  the  flig^  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  which  favored  Thiers,  at  least  of  its 
most  active  elements,  and  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
policing  armies.  The  bourgeoisie  which  remained 
at  Paris,  in  spite  of  all  its  impertinences,  was  none 
the  less  afraid  of  revolutionary  battles,  and  it  was 
under  the  impression  of  this  fear — a  presentiment 
of  the  inevitable  Red  terror  to  crane — tnat  Uie  elec- 
tions took  place.  To  console  oneself  with  the  idea 
that  the  Central  Committee  of  the  National  Guard 
under  whose  dictatorship — mifortunately  a  flabby 
and  formless  dictatorship — the  elections  of  the 
Commune  were  being  carried  out,  meant  no  viola- 
tion of  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  is  in 
fact  like  dealing  blows  widt  a  sword  to  me  waves 
of  the  ocean. 

In  his  accumulation  of  sterile  comparisons 
Kautsky  is  taking  advantage  of  his  readers.  At 
Petrograd,  in  November,  1917,  we  also  elected  a 
Commune  (die  mimicipal  Duma)  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  "democratic  suffrage,  widioot  restric- 
tions of  Ae  bourgeoisie.  The  elections,  as  a  re- 
sult of  boycotting  by  the  bourgeois  parties, 
gave  us  an  overwhelming  majority.*  The  demo- 
cratically elected  Duma  voluntarily  submitted  to 
die  Petrograd  Soviet,  in  other  words,  it  placed  the 
fact  of  £e  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  above 
the  **prindp]e  of  miiversal  suffrage**;  and  some 
dme  later  it  dissolved,  of  its  own  initiative,  in 
favor  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Petrograd 
Soviet  In  other  words,  the  Petrograd  Soviet — 
the  true  father  of  the  Soviet  power — has  for  the 
latter  a  divine  grace,  a  halo  of  formal  democracy, 
iridch  in  no  way  is  second  to  that  of  dw  Paris 
Commune. 


At  the  elections  of  Mardi  26,  90  members  had 
been  elected  to  the  Commmie.  Among  them  were 
fifteen  members  of  the  Government  Party  (Thiera), 
and  six  radical  bourgeois,  who,  although  they  were 
adversaries  of  the  Government,  none  the  lesa  con- 
demned the  insurrection  of  the  Paris  woxkers. 

**The  Soviet  Republic,"  Kautsky  tells  us,  *Voald 
never  have  permitted  such  counter-revolntionary  ele- 
ments to  enter  even  as  candidates  and  cratunly 
not  as  elected  members.  The  Commune,  out  of 
respect  for  democracy,  placed  not  the  slij^itest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  election  of  its  opponents*' 
(pp.  55-56).  We  have  above  witnessed  Kautsky 
blithering  over  all  the  field  in  every  direction.  In 
the  first  place,  in  the  parallel  phase  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  democratic 
elections  for  the  Petrograd  Commune  ware  inaugu- 
rated, the  elections  during  whidi  the  Soviet  power 
allowed  every  liberty  to  the  various  parties,  and 
if  the  Cadets,  Social  Revolutionists,  and  the  Men- 
sheviki,  who  had  a  press  of  their  ovm,  who  were 
openly  inviting  the  population  to  overthrow  die 
Soviet  power,  boycotted  diese  elections,  it  was 
for  the  sole  reason  that  they  were  at  diat  time 
still  hoping  to  dispose  of  us  swiftly  by  force  of 
arms.  In  the  second  place,  there  was  not  in  the 
Paris  Commune  any  democracy  which  rallied 
all  classes  to  it  For  the  bourgeois  deputies,  con- 
servatives, liberals,  Gambetists — there  was  no  place. 

**Almost  all  thrae  persons,**  writes  Lavrov, 
**either  immediately  or  very  soon  left  the  Councils 
of  the  Commune;  of  coarse  they  mi^^t  have  been 
representatives  of  Paris — of  the  free  city  under 
the  administration  of  the  bourgeoisie — ^but  thOT 
were  totally  out  of  place  in  the  Commune,  whioi 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  consciously  or  uncon- 
scnously,  completely  or  incompletely,  but  none  the 
less  really  embodied  the  revolutitm  of  the  proletar- 
iat, and  die  attempt  however  feeble  it  may  have 
heea  to  create  forms  of  society  that  mi^  be  har- 
monions  with  this  reToluti<m**  (pp.  111-112).  If  the 
Petrograd  bourgeoisie  had  not  boycotted  the  Com- 
munal elections,  its  r^resentatives  would  have 
entered  the  Petrograd  Duma.  They  would  have 
remained  there  only  nntil  the  first  insnrret^on  6f 
the  Social  Revolntimiiats  and  the  Cadets,  after 
whidi,  with  or  without  the  permission  of  Kautsky 
they  would  probably  have  been  arrested  if  diey  had 
not  left  the  Duma  in  time,  as  by  the  way  at  a  cer- 
tain moment  the  bourgeois  members  of  the  Paris 
Commune  really  did.  The  course  of  events  would 
have  ranained  the  same,  except  for  the  fact  Uiat 

*tt  U  BM  wItbMt  btanat  M  note  Hbmt  in  Ae  mbimmI  iIbbiIi 
of  ISn.  ihcr*  wen  330,000  votart.  In  th«  nnnklpal  alMtkm  •! 
NoMMbM.  Ul?,  at  PMrognd,  Im  tpiM  of  tbe  boyoMUag  mt  tba  «Im- 
tioBi  hy  aO  partlM  eseapt  onn  and  that  of  the  SooUl  lUvotetlcdiata. 
who  had  haroly  any  lallu«nee  in  tli«  capital,  then  w«n  400,000  <n>t«n. 
Paria  ta  IITI  had  3.000,000  Inbabluau:  Patrocrad  Im  1917  had  Sja0B,aM. 
Ta  unit  taka  lata  oooMdataiioB  that  ant  eleotMal  aratM  was  !>• 
MMptitMj  mors  damDcratla,  tba  Caat»]  Comnrii—  «[  dM  Ha  Mill 
C«wrd  had  CMiW  imI  tha  aleeHiMa  «■  fha  bada  •(  iha  •kcMl  Inr 
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certain  episoilea  would  have  taken  place  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

Glorifying  the  democracy  of  the  Commune,  and 
simaltaneoasly  accusing  it  of  having  lacked  in 
coinage  toward  the  Versailles  troops,  Kautsky  does 
not  nnderstand  that  the  Communal  electifHis  that 
were  caiiied  out  with  the  participation,  in  a  double 
sense,  of  the  Mayors  and  of  the  "legal"  deputies, 
reflected  the  hope  for  a  conclusion  of  a  peaceful 
agreement  with  Versailles.  Yet,  diis  is  the  very 
foundation  of  the  matter. 

Class  Harmony  or  Class  Single? 

Hw  directing  ^uits  wanted  an  understanding 
and  no  struggle.  Ine  masses  had  not  yet  exhausted 
their  illusions.  The  revolutionary  pseudo^authori- 
ties  had  not  yet  had  the  time  to  go  to  pieces 
lamentably  and  the  whole  business  was  called 
"ctflDBOcracy 

"We  must  rule  our  enemies  by  moral  force," 
Veimorel  put  the  matter.  **We  must  not  encroach 
npon  the  liberty  and  the  life  of  the  individual." 
Vermorel,  whose  aspiration  it  was  to  ward  off 
"civil  war",  was  inviting  the  liberal  bourgeoisie 
which  he  had  once  so  pitilessly  branded,  to  fonn 
"a  power  that  would  be  regular,  recognized,  and  re- 
spected by  the  whole  Paris  population."  Le  Jour- 
nal Officiel  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Internationalist*  Longuet,  said:  **The  r^rettable 
misunderstanding  which  in  the  June  days  (1848) 
armed  two  social  classes  one  against  the  other, — 
oan  no  longer  he  reproduced.  Hie  antagonism  of 
Masses  has  ceased  to  be"  (March  30) .  Further  on 
w«  rmd:  "Fnnn  now  on  all  discord  has  disap- 
peared, for  never  was  dure  so  little  social  hatred 
and  antagonism"  (April  3).  In  the  session  of 
the  Commune  of  April  25,  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  Jouade  boasted  that  "the  Commune  had  never 
invaded  the  rights  of  property.'*  It  was  thus  that 
he  thought  he  would  capture  the  good  opinion  of 
bourgeois  circles  and  move  towards  an  agreement 
with  them. 

•These  assurances,"  Lavrov  very  justly  says, 
"by  no  means  disarmed  the  enemies  of  the  pro- 
letariat, who  perfectly  understood  how  much  they 
were  threatened  by  its  triumph;  on  the  contrary 
such  anuranoee  derived  the  proletariat  of  all  its 
fitting  enemr,  blinding  it  as  if  intentionally  in 
die  prescDoe  at  its  immntable  enemies"  (page  137), 
But  these  enervating  aasorances  were  indissolnbly 
connected  with  the  fiction  of  democracy.  The 
pseudo-legal  form  that  had  been  adopted  made  one 
believe  that  die  question  mi^t  be  solved  without  a 
stmggleb  "As  far  as  the  masses  of  the  population 
were  ooneemed,**  writes  a  member  of  the  Com- 
none,  Ajrdiur  Amoult,  "they  believed,  and  not 
irithont  reason,  in  the  existence  of  a  tacit  onder- 
standhig  with  the  Government"  Powerless  to  at- 
tadi  the  bourgeoisie  to  themselves,  the  conciliators 
led  the  proletariat  into  error,  as  they  always  do. 

The  fact  that  in  the  inevitable  civil  war  which 
had  already  bqiun,  parliamentarism  coald  reflect 
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nothing  more  than  the  conciliatory  impotence  of 
the  directing  groups,  is  evidenced  in  the  most  strik- 
ing manner  by  the  senseless  procedure  of  the  com- 
plementary elections  to  the  Commune  (April  16). 
At  this  moment  "one  had  only  to  cast  a  ballot," 
writes  Arthur  Amoult  The  situation  had  becww 
tragical  to  the  extent  tiut  there  was  no  longer  the- 
leisure  nor  the  presence  of  mind  necessary  to  en- 
able the  general  elections  to  do  their  work.  "All 
the  men  faithful  to  the  Commune  were  on  the 
ramparts,  in  the  forts,  in  the  outposts.  Ihe  people 
attached  no  importance  at  all  to  these  complwient^ 
ary  elections.  At  bottom  it  was  a  mere  matter  of 
parliamentarism.  The  hour  was  no  longer  one  in 
which  to  count  voters,  but  to  get  soldiers;  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  learn  whether  we  had  gone- 
up  or  dovm  in  the  opinion  of  Paris  but  to  defend 
Paris  firat,  to  defend  Paris  against  the  Versailles 
troops."  These  words  might  have  made  it  clear 
to  Kautsky  that  it  is  not  easy  to  unite  in  real  life 
a  class  war  widi  a  democracy  embradng  all  dasses. 

**The  Commune  is  not  a  Constituent  Assembly,**^ 
Millier,  one  of  the  clearest  brains  of  the  Comnnme, 
wrote  in  his  publication,  "it  is  a  Council  of  War. 
It  can  have  only  me  object:  victory;  only  one 
weapon:  fonx;  only  one  law:  tiiat  m  die  pnblio 
weal." 

"They  have  tumac  been  able  to  nnderstand,** 

cries  lissagaray,  in  his  accusation  of  the  leaders, 
'*that  the  Commune  was  a  barricade  and  not  an 
administration."  They  did  not  b^in  to  understand 
this  until  towards  the  end,  when  it  was  already  too 
late.  And  Kautsky  has  not  understood  it  yet 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever  will 
understand  it 

"Democrat  ElemerOs  and  Capitalist  Restoration 

The  C<nnmune  was  the  living  negation  of  for- 
mal democracy,  for  in  its  development  it  empha- 
sized the  dictatorship  of  Paris  over  the  peasant 
nation.  This  fact  outshines  all  others.  Whatever 
were  the  efforts  of  the  political  routineers  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Commune  itself,  to  cling  f ranticallv 
to  the  appearance  of  a  democratic  l^ality,  each 
action  of  the  Commune,  insufficient  though  it  was 
to  bring  about  victory,  was  sufficient  to  convince- 
na  of  its  illegal  nature. 

The  C<Hnmune,  in  other  words,  the  municipality 
of  Paris,  abolished  national  conscription.  It  en- 
titled its  oflicial  organ:  Journal  Offiael  de  la  Re- 
puhUque  Francaise.  Althou^  it  was  a  timid  in- 
vasion,  it  invaded  the  Banque  de  France;  it  pro- 
claimed the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
suppressed  the  budget  of  the  religions  denomina- 
tions. It  entered  into  relations  with  foreign  em- 
bassies, etc,  and  all  this  it  did  under  the  name  of 
die  revolutionary  dictatorship.  The  democratic 
Clonenoeau,  who  at  Aat  time  was  still  in  his  prime, 
would  not  recognize  its  right  to  do  this. 

In  the  Assembly  with  the  Central  Committee 
Clemenceau  declared:  "The  insurrection  has  an  il- 
1^1  motive.  The  Committee  will  soon  become 
rx^cnlons  and  Its  decrees  despit^tble.  Furdier- 
more  Paris  has  not  die  ri^t  to  rise  in  rebellion 
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agaiiut  France  and  miut  f  omudly  aooept  tibe 
taorhy  of  dw  AaMmbly." 

The  task  of  die  Commtme  was  to  dissolve  die 
National  Assembly.  Unfortimately  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  doing  this.  Kautaky  is  now  investigating 
in  order  to  find  extenuating  circumstances  for 
these  criminal  designs.  He  argues  from  the  fai^ 
dut  while  these  Conummards  had  Monarchist  ad- 
versaries  in  die  National  Assembly,  we  had 
against  us  in  the  Constituent  Assembly — Socialists, 
of  the  Social-RerolntioDist  and  Menshevik  brand. 
Astronomically  speaking  this  mi^t  be  termed  a 
total  eclipse  of  ^e  mind.  Kantsky  speaks  of  the 
MenAevSd  and  the  Social  Revolutionists  bat  he 
fo^ets  the  only  enemy  of  importance,  the  Cadets. 
It  was  precisely  they  who  conadtuted  our  Russian 
**Ver8aiIle8**  Party,  in  other  words,  tlie  block  of 
owners  united  in  die  name  of  property,  and  Profes- 
sor Milyukov  parodied  as  well  as  he  could  the  petit 
grand  homme.  Very  early  in  the  game,  long  be- 
fore the  November  Revolution,  Milyukov  had  been 
lo<rfdng  for  a  Galliffet,  believing  siuxessively  to 
have  found  him  in  the  persons  of  Genial  Komilov, 
Alexeyev,  Kaledin,  Krassnov;  and  after  Kolchak 
had  forced  the  political  parties  to  the  rear  and 
dissolved  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  Cad^ 
Party,  the  sole  bourgeois  party  tji  importance,  es- 
soitially  monarchistic  in  its  nature,  not  cmly  did 
not  refuse  him  its  support,  but  evea  went  so  far 
as  to  regard  him  with  an  ever-increasing  svmpathy. 

The  Mensheviks  and  the  Social  Revolutionists 
did  not  play  any  autonomous  role  in  our  country, 
as  seems  to  be  die  case  with  the  Kaotsky  Party  in 
die  revolutionary  occurrences  in  Germany.  They 
had  erected  their  raitire  policy  on  the  basis  of  a 
Goalidon  with  the  Cadets,  dius  assuring  them  a 
situation  of  preponderance  whidi  in  no  way  corre- 
sponded to  die  alignment  of  political  forces.  The 
Social  Revolutionist  and  Menshevik  parties  were 
nothing  more  than  an  apparatus  of  transmission 
destined  to  gain  in  the  meetings  and  in  the  elec- 
tions the  political  confidence  of  the  awakened  revo- 
lutionary  masses,  in  order  that  the  counter-revolu- 
tionaiT,  in^ierialist  Cadet  Party  migbt  benefit — 
r^ardless  furthermore  of  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tions.  The  dependence  of  the  Mensheviki  and  So- 
cial Revolutionist  majority  on  the  Cadet  minority 
was  only  a  poorly  disguised  irony  on  democracy. 
But  that  is  not  all.  In  every  part  of  the  country, 
wherever  the  **democratic**  r^ime  existed  long 
enougli,  it  inevitably  ended  wiu  a  counter-revolu- 
tionary coup  d*etat.  That  was  what  happened  in 
the  Ukraine,  where  the  democratic  Rada,  wnich  had 
sold  the  Soviet  power  to  German  imperialism, 
found  itself  cast  out  by  Skoropadski's  monarchy. 
Hut  was  what  happened  in  the  Kuban,  where  the 
democratic  Rada  oosappeared  under  die  heel  of 
Denikin.  That  is  what  nappened — and  diia  is  the 
most  important  ^)erience  of  our  "democracy** — 
in  Siberia,  where  the  Constituent  Assembly,  official- 
ly governed  by  the  Social  Revolutionists  and  the 
Mensheviks,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  Bolshe- 
viks— but  actually  controlled  by  the  Cadets,  led  to 
the  dictatorship  of  die  Tsarist  Admiral  Kolchak. 


That  is  what  haracned  in  the  Nordi,  where  the 
memben  of  die  CoutitiKst  Assanbly,  personified 
by  the  GovemmcDt  of  die  Social  Revolnti<mist 
Chaikovsky,  woe  nothing  more  than  die  figmdieads 
bdiind  wb(»n  the  Russian  and  F.ngli>th  oomiter- 
revolutionary  gienaals  were  die  real  protagcmista. 
In  all  the  small  b(»der  Govemmoits  thinp  took 
place  in  this  manner,  or  are  atill  so  taking  pmce:  in 
Finland)  in  Esthonia,  in  Trithwanin,  in  IjAvia,  in 
Poland,  in  Georgia,*  in  Armenia,  where  under  the 
formal  banner  of  democnunr  the  rule  <rf  die  landed 
proprietors,  capitalists,  and  of  foreigD  mil^ariam 
is  consolidated. 

The  Paris  Worker  of  1871~The  Petrograd 
Proletariat  of  1917 

One  of  the  crudest  parallels,  and  one  in  no  way 
justiM  and  politically  an  outrage,  in  Kaotaky's 
comparison  between  the  Conmnne  and  Soviet 
Russia,  is  die  one  as  to  die  diaracter  of  the  Paris 
worker  of  1871  and  the  Russian  proletarian  of 
1917-1919.  Kantsky  depicts  the  former  as  a  revo- 
lutionary enthusiast,  capable  of  die  greatest  self- 
denial,  while  the  l^ter  is  represented  to  us  as  an 
^oist,  a  profiteer,  a  frenzied  anarchist 

Hie  Paris  worker  has  behind  him  too  clearly  de- 
fined a  past  to  have  any  need  of  revolutionary 
reconmendations — or  to  make  it  necessary  to  de- 
fend him  against  the  praises  of  the  Kautsky  of 
today.  Nev^theless  the  Petrograd  prol^ariat  has 
not  and  cannot  have  any  reasons  for  refusing  to 
be  compared  with  its  elder  brodier.  The  uree 
years  of  the  struggle  of  die  Petrograd  workers, 
first  for  the  conqoest  of  power, — then  f<xr  its  main- 
tenance and  the  consolidaticm  in  the  midst  of  suffer- 
ings that  have  never  hem  paralleled  before, 
in  spite  of  hunger,  cold,  continual  dangers,  con- 
stitute an  exceptional  chapter  in  the  annals  of  die 
heroism  and  self-denial  of  the  masses.  Kautsky, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  in  order  to  com- 
pare them  with  die  elite  of  die  Cwnmnnards, 
chooses  the  most  badcward  elements  of  the  Russian 
proletariat  In  this  way  he  differs  in  no  respect 
from  those  bourgeois  sycophants  in  whose  eyes 
the  dead  of  the  Commune  are  incomparably  more 
sympathetic  than  the  living.  The  Petr<^ad  pro- 
letariat seized  power  forty-five  years  after  the 
Paris  proletariat  This  lapse  of  time  has  conferred 
an  immraise  superiority  upon  us.  Hie  petty  bour- 
geois and  craft  character  of  the  old  Paris,  and 
partly  of  the  new  Paris,  is  entirely  absent  in  Petro- 
grad, the  center  of  the  most  concentrated  industry 
in  the  world.  This  tatter  circumstance  has  made 
much  easier  for  us  our  tasks  both  of  agitation  and 
of  organization,  as  well  as  the  e^ablishment 
of  the  Soviet  system.  Our  proletariat  by  no  means 
holds  the  rich  traditions  of  the  French  proletariat 
but  to  make  up  for  this,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  revolution,  the  great  experience  of  the 
failure  of  1905  was  still  living  in  the  memory  of 

*Bat  Georgia  (u  well  as  Azmeiiia)  now,  aa  mm 
ported  in  "Soviet  Rnssia**  two  wpoks  ago,  is  mtirdr  ia  the 
handa  of  tea  oim  Soviets. 
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ihe  older  generation,  which  did  not  forget  die 
doty  of  revenge  that  had  been  bequeathed  to  it 

The  Russian  woricers  did  not  pass,  as  did  the 
Frrach  workers,  through  a  long  schooling  of 
democracy  and  parliamentarism,  a  schooling  which 
in  certain  periods  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
political  education  of  the  proletariat  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bitterness  of  their  deceptions, 
and  the  poison  of  skepticism,  which  has  diained 
the  revolutionary  will  of  the  Frendi  proletariat 
"Until  an  hour  which  we  hope  will  be  soon — had 
not  had  the  time  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  soul 
of  the  Russian  working  class. 

Hie  Paris  Commune  suffered  a  military  defeat 
before  economic  questions  had  arisen  to  face  it  in 
all  their  proportions.  In  ^ite  of  the  splendid 
warlike  qiulities  of  die  Paris  workers*  the  military 
situation  of  the  CfHnmune  very  soon  became  des- 
perate; the  indecision  and  die  conciliatory  spirit 
of  the  higgler  circles  had  created  a  disintegration 
in  the  lower  ranks.  The  pay  as  members  of  the 
National  Guard  was  issued  to  162,000  plain 
soldiers  and  6,500  officers,  but  the  number  of  those 
vrho  actually  went  into  battle,  especially  after  the 
fruitless  sortie  of  April  3,  was  only  betireen  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand. 

These  facts  in  no  way  compromise  the  Paris 
workers,  and  give  no  one  the  right  to  deny  their 
courage  or  to  designate  them  as  deserters,  although 
cases  of  desertion  were  not  absent  among  them. 
The  warlike  capacity  of  an  anny  requires  above 
all  die  existence  of  a  regular  centralized  directing 
apparatus.  The  Communards  had  not  even  an  idea 
of  this. 

The  Department  of  War  of  the  Commune,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  used  by  one  author,  had 
ite  ofiSce  in  a  dark  room  where  everyone  was  id 
everyone  else's  way.  The  office  of  the  Minister 
was  filled  with  officers,  of  National  Guards,  who 
were  draianding  military  perquisites,  supplies, 
who  were  complaining  that  they  were  not  being 
relieved.  They  were  referred  to  the  Commandant 
of  the  place.  **Certain  battalions  remained  in  the 
trenches  frcnn  twenty  to  thirty  days,  while  others 
were  cmstantly  being  held  in  reserve.  This  care* 
lessness  somi  killed  all  discipline.  The  most 
courageous  no  longer  wanted  to  depend  on  any 
but  diemselves;  the  others  ran  away.  The  officers 
acted  similarly;  some  left  their  post  to  go  to  the 
aid  of  others  who  were  under  the  enemy *s  fire; 
odiers  went  to  town  to  have  a  good  time"  .  .  . 
(The  Paris  Commune  of  1871,  P.  Lavror,  pace 
100). 

Such  a  regime  could  not  continue  widiout  retri- 
bution. The  Commune  was  drowned  in  blood.  But 
Kautsky  will  furnish  you  with  a  peculiar  sort  of 
consolation :  "The  conduct  of  war,"  he  says,  shak- 
ing his  head  sadly,  "is  not  as  a  rule  the  strong 
point  of  the  proletariat"  (page  76).  This  apho- 
rism worthy  of  a  Pangloss  is  fully  on  the  levd  of 
another  apothegm  of  Kautsky,  namely  this:  that 
the  International  is  not  an  instrument  for  the  time 
of  war,  since  by  its  very  nature  it  is  an  **instrument 
of  peace.**  Ilw  Kautsl^  of  today  may  be  summed 


up  completely  in  diese  two  aphorisms:  and  his 
ralue  is  hardly  superior  to  that  of  an  absolute 
xero.  *The  conduct  of  war,  you  see,  is  not  as 
a  rule  the  strong  point  of  the  proletariat;  all 
the  more  since  the  International  was  not  created 
for  the  period  of  war!"  The  vessel  of  Kautsky 
was  built  to  navigate  the  peaceful  waters  of  ponds 
and  not  to  face  the  open  sea  and  ride  the  storm. 
If  it  is  now  beginning  to  take  water  and  sink,  die 
trouble  is  evidently  due  to  the  storm,  the  elemmts, 
the  immense  size  of  the  waves,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  unforeseoi  circumstances  for  which  Kaut- 
sky did  not  construct  his  magnificent  instrument 

Tht  international  proletariat  has  set  out  to  seize 
the  power.  Whether  civil  war  is  or  is  not  "in  gen- 
eral" one  of  the  indispmsable  attributes  of  revolu- 
tion "in  general"  it  is  nevertheless  incontestable 
that  the  forward  movement  of  the  proletariat  in 
Russia,  in  Germany,  and  in  certain  parts  of  what 
was  once  Austria-Hungary,  has  taken  on  the  form 
of  civil  war  to  the  bitter  end.  And  that  not  only 
on  internal  fronts  but  also  on  external  fronts,  u 
the  conduct  of  war  is  not  the  strong  point  of  the 
proletariat  and  if  the  Workers'  X^ranational  is 
good  only  for  peaceful  periods,  we  must  inter 
me  revolution  and  Socialism  widi  it,  for  the  con- 
duct of  war  is  a  pretty  strong  point  with  a  capi- 
talistic Government  which  will  never  permit  me 
worker  to  take  the  power  without  a  war.  The  only 
step  remaining  is  to  consider  what  is  called  "So- 
cialist Democracy"  as  an  accessory  of  capitalistic 
society  and  bourgeois  parliamentarism,  in  odier 
words,  publicly  to  sanction  what  is  bemg  done  in 
politics  by  the  Eberts,  the  Scheidemanns,  the  Ren- 
audels,  and  that  against  which  Kautsky,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  still  objecting. 

The  conduct  of  war  was  not  the  strong  point  of 
the  Commune.  That  is  why  the  Commune  was 
crushed.    And  how  mercilessly  It  was  crushed! 

"We  must  go  back,"  writes  the  liberal  historian, 
or  rather  the  moderate  liberal  historian  Fiaux, 
at  the  time,  to  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla,  of  An- 
thony and  of  Octavins,  to  find  such  assassinations 
in  the  history  of  the  civilized  nations.  The  re- 
ligious wars  imder  die  last  Valois,  the  night  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  the  period  of  the  Terror  were 
child's  play  as  compared  widi  this  slaughter.  In 
the  last  week  of  May  alone  17,000  corpses  of  in- 
surgent communards  were  taken  up.  The  killing 
was  still  in  progress  on  June  15." 

.  .  .  'The  conduct  of  war  is  not  as  a  rule  the 
strong  point  of  the  proletariat"  .  .  . 

It  is  a  lie!  The  Russian  woricers  have  shown 
that  they  are  capable  of  mastering  also  die  "ma- 
chinery of  war."  And  we  behold  here  an  immense 
progress  over  the  Commune.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  renounce  the  Commune — for  the  tradition 
of  the  Commune  is  not  to  continue  its  impotence, 
but  to  continue  its  work.  Hie  Commune  was 
weak:  we,  to  complete  its  labor,  have  made  our- 
selves strong.  They  put  down  die  Commune.  We 
are  dealing  blow  after  blow  to  its  hangmen.  We 
are  avenging  die  Commune  and  executing  its  mis- 
sion. 
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Of  die  160»000  National  Guards  who  received 
ragnlar  pay  20^  or  SO/XN)  went  mto  battla. 
Tuae  figures  serve  as  interasting  material  for  in- 

ferencea  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  role  of  a  formal 
■democracy  in  a  revolutionary  period.  The  lot  of 
the  Paris  Commune  was  not  decided  in  the  elec- 
titms,  but  in  its  struggles  against  the  armies  of 
HiierB. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  20,000  or  30^  men, 
the  most  devoted  and  most  aggressive  minority,  de> 
cided  the  destinies  of  the  Commune  in  battle.  This 
minority  did  not  stand  aside,  it  simply  expressed 
with  more  courage  and  self-denial  the  will  of  the 
majoritT.  But  it  was  nevertheless  only  a  minority. 
The  others,  who  hid  at  the  critical  moment,  were 
not  hostile  to  the  Commune;  on  the  contrary  they 
-actively  or  passively  supported  it,  but  they  were 
less  conscioas,  leas  resolute.    On  tiie  stage  of 


political  democracy,  the  inferiority  of  thor  aecial 
sense  rendered  possible  the  deception  practiced  by 
advraiturers,  impostors,  by  petit  bourgeois  par- 
liamentarists,  and  honest  blockheads  who  were 
fooling  themselves.  But  when  it  was  a  question  o£ 
an  open  class  war,  they  followed  more  or  leaa 
the  devoted  minority.  This  situation  still  found 
its  entression  in  the  organization  of  the  Natitmal 
Guard.  If  the  existmce  of  the  Commune  had  been 
prolonged,  this  reciprocal  relation  betwreen  the 
advance  guard  and  me  masses  of  the  proletariat 
would  have  been  more  and  more  strengthened.  The 
organization  that  would  have  been  formed  and 
consolidated  in  the  process  of  the  outri^  struggle, 
being  an  organization  of  the  working  masses,  would 
have  become  an  organization  of  their  dictat<«ahip, 
the  Soviet  of  the  delegates  of  the  proletariat  m 
arms. 


Prisons  in  Soviet  Russia 


{Translated  from 


By  PiEKBE  Pascal 
*La  Vie  Ouvriere,"  by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul) 


./CAPITAL  punishment  no  longer  exists  in  Rus- 
sia,  except  on  the  fitting  fronts  and  in  the 
■disturbed  regions  where  a  state  of  siege  prevails. 
Even  here  court  martials  are  not  empowered  to 
■carry  out  any  death  sentence  without  me  sanction 
of  tne  Supreme  Army  Council  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tiie  Republic. 

I  must  refer  once  more  to  the  Extraordinary 
Commissions  which  have  been  such  a  nightmare 
to  the  foreign  world.  Despite  all  the  verbiage  of 
the  journalistic  romancers,  and  of  persons  with  a 
taste  for  die  horrible,  these  c<munissions  are 
orderly  institutions  which  woiic  in  the  most  prosaic 
fadiion  in  accordance  with  prescribed  regulations. 
Nor  is  dieir  name  legion,  as  the  capitaBst  press 
would  fain  have  us  believe.  There  is  one  such 
■commission  in  each  administrative  district,  so  that 
there  are  forty-four  in  the  whole  of  Russia,  in- 
-eluding  the  Siberian  C<»nmission  and  the  AU- 
Russian  Commission,  llieir  total  rtaff  comprises 
-€,290  persons,  of  whom  a  considerable  proporti<m 
are  engaged  in  perfectly  inoffensive  clerical  work 
as  copyists,  classifiers,  etc,  and  as  messengers 
from  one  office  to  another.  Furthermore,  the 
Extraordinary  Commissions  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  police  system  of  the  Tsarist  regime. 
Their  members  never  exhibit  the  servile  and  bestial 
characteristics  of  the  ordinary  police.  Nor  will 
you  ever  find  among  diem  the  callousness  of  Uie 
professional  policonan,  whose  sensibilities  have 
been  blunted  and  whose  reason  has  been  stultified 
hy  habit 

I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  several 
commissars  of  the  Extraordinary  Commissions. 
Their  manners  towards  those  with  whom  diey  had 
to  deal  as  offenders  were  like  their  manners 
towards  other  men.  They  showed  no  brutality  and 
used  no  abusive  language,  lliey  were  all  char- 
acterized by  the  same  earnest  desire  to  fulfill  their 


duty,  to  be  just  even  towards  an  enemy,  and  to 
defend  the  Revolution.  Nowhere  in  the  Repub- 
lic, excxpt  in  the  Red  Army,  is  discipline  more 
strictly  preserved.  For  a  long  time  any  abuse  of 
power,  any  dereliction  of  duty  on  m»  part  of 
an  agmt  of  an  Extraordinarv  Commiwii<m  was 
punlE^ed  by  death.  Tin  punisomeat  now  la  penal 
servitude  for  life. 

I  do  not  deny  that  malpractices  may  have  oo> 
curred  from  time  to  time,  and  here  and  there,  in 
the  huge  territories  of  Russia.  The  Soviet  Rqnib- 
lic  is  not  the  kingdom  of  God  on  eardu  It  ia 
realirin^  its  possibilities  slowly  and  painfally, 
feeling  its  way  amid  infinite  suffering  and  in  ue 
face  of  enormous  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
had  ample  experience  to  justify  my  assertion  that 
the  Extraordinary  Commissions  are  amazingly  well 
conducted.  There  is  nothing  haphazard  about  their 
procedure.  I  can  hardly  repeat  too  often  that 
everydiing  is  done  in  accordance  vnth  carefully 
con^ered  regulations,  and  diat  there  are  ducks 
and  counter-oiecks  to  prevent  abuses  of  pown^ 
and  miscarriages  of  justice. 

The  case  against  those  charged  with  offences  is 
conducted  with  scrupulous  care.  Proper  records 
are  kept  of  all  die  evidence.  Each  prison  has  to 
make  a  return  every  morning  at  eleven,  stating 
the  number  of  persons  kept  under  lode  and  key. 
There  a  an  raquiry  office  where  die  public  can 
procure  all  necessary  information  concerning  die 
prisoners.  The  latter  are  allowed  to  recmve  visits 
from  their  relatives.  Hie  prisoners  enjoy  the 
same  dietary  as  the  warders,  but  are  allowed  in 
addition  to  eat  anydiing  that  is  broi^|ht  them  by 
their  friends. 

So  much  for  the  repressive  functions  of  die 
Commissions.  But  they  likewise  have  poutive 
functions,  wUch  are  far  more  momentoiis.  Now 
(February  27,  1920),  diat  the  Republic  has  tri- 
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mnidied  over  ite  enemies,  the  repressive  functions 
pass  into  the  badcground,  and  the  positive  fane* 
tions  are  of  increasing  importance.  The  Repub* 
lie  has  to  face  the  problem  which  the  collapse  of 
capitalism  has  imposed  or  will  impose  upon  all 
the  nations. 

Hie  mo6t  important  task  of  the  Commissions  is 
to  aaoA  in  promoting  economic  recovery.  Iliey 
enforce  the  rights  of  the  state  monopolies.  Tbey 
confiscate  the  goods  hoarded  by  speculators  and 
profiteers,  adding  these  to  the  stocks  available  for 
communal  distribution.  For  example,  at  a  time 
when  8  great  many  factories  had  been  compelled 
to  stop  work  for  lade  of  silk,  the  Moscow  Extra- 
ordinary Commission  discovered  more  than  4^000 
yards  mdden  away  in  the  storehouses  of  an  ex- 
shopkeeper. 

Another  way  in  which  the  Extraordinary  Com- 
missions contribute  to  the  industrial  recovery  of 
the  country,  is  by  promoting  labor  discipline,  both 
among  the  managing  engineers  and  among  the 
wc^anen.  It  vrill  be  remembered  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Soviet  r^ime  there  was  a  concerted 
sabotage  among  the  higher  grade  employees.  Now 
most  of  these  have  put  their  specialized  knowl- 
edge at  the  service  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  But  a 
certain  supervision  is  requisite  for  all  grades,  and 
this  is  carried  out  by  overseers  in  the  service  of 
the  Extraordinary  Conmiissions.  These  men  have 
the  power  of  effecting  arrests,  but  only  upon  a 
warrant  from  the  Factory  Committee.  Moreover, 
arrests  are  extremely  rare.  A  comrade  who  spent 
six  weeks  in  the  great  factory  at  Sonnovo,  where 
from  7,000  to  8,000  workmen  are  employed,  said 
diat  during  that  time  only  two  or  mree  arrests 
had  taken  place.  The  work  of  the  oreraeers  is 
preventive  far  more  than  punitive. 

A  similar  corps  of  overseers  secures  the  effidmt 
working  of  the  railway  service;  and  under  ]nes- 
CDt  oonaiti<m8  the  role  here  is  even  more  important 
than  in  Uie  factories.  The  railway  overseers  are 
specialists  familiar  with  all  the  conditions  of  the 
railway  service. 

Hianks  to  these  peaceful,  poutive  labors  of  the 
Elxtraordinary  Coznmissions,  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  Government  has  been  coordinated  through- 
out dte  immense  domains  of  Russia.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  Terror  (improperly  so  called,  as  I 
have  shown)  was  necessitated  by  die  attacks  of  the 
counter-revolution  from  within  and  from  without 
Under  the  new  conditions,  however,  the  Extra- 
ordinary Commissions  are  able  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  organization  of  production  and  trans- 
portation. 

Since  the  death  penalty  has  now  been  abolidied, 
yon  will  be  wondering  how  the  Soviet  Republic 
deals  with  the  dangerous  criminals  who  would  for- 
merly have  had  to  suffer  capital  punishment  Let 
me  Inscribe  my  recent  visit  to  a  labor  camp,  where 
audi  people  are  now  being  cared  for. 

Starting  from  the  idea  that  criminals  are  die 
victims  of  capitalist  society,  and  must  dierefore 
not  be  punished  bnt  reformed,  die  republic  places 
diese  unfortcmates  in  surronndmgs  which  will 
(each  dion  to  work,  and  where  they  will  acquire 


the  elements  of  education.  Hiose  who  are  con- 
victed are  selected  and  placed  in  various  categories, 
so  that  each  may  receive  the  special  attrition  he 
needs.  This  particular  work  is  done  in  the  famous 
Butyrid  prison  iu  Moscow,  and  from  here  the  c<ra- 
donned  are  sent  to  suitable  establishments  where 
diey  are  to  be  tan^  how  to  become  useful  citizens. 

There  is  a  deardi  of  suitable  buildings,  so  diat 
the  Republic  is  unable  to  carry  out  ue  scheme 
in  all  its  magnitude.  But,  as  far  as  the  woric 
goes,  it  constitutes  a  veritable  revolution  in  die 
penal  system. 

Pivoner  Camps 

The  different  camps  are  arranged  as  follows: 
There  are  labor  camps  with  internment,  labor 
camps  with  no  curtailment  of  liberty,  a  woman's 
camp,  an  agricultural  colony;  a  special  camp  for 
young  persons,  an  asylum  for  abnormal  individ- 
uals. The  old-fashioned  prisons,  those  plague  spots 
of  capitalism,  have  been  transformed;  the  fresh 
air  has  swept  through  them,  making  them  clean 
and  sanitary.  Such  jplaces  are  reserved  as  asylums 
for  professional  criminals  who  are  considered 
hopeless  cases.  The  main  object  is  to  allow  the 
criminal  to  lead  aa  normal  a  life  as  possible,  and 
to  regenerate  him  by  labor  and  education. 

A  typical  establiuiment  is  the  labor  camp.  To 
give  an  idea  of  how  such  a  place  is  run  I  will  quote 
a  clause  from  an  instruction,  dated  May  1  of  last 
year.  **Eadi  camp  must  be  fumi^ied  with  baths, 
washhouses,  and  disinfecting  chambers.  The  day*s 
work  shall  not  be  more  than  eight  hours;  if  over- 
time proves  to  be  necessary,  such  overtime  shall 
be  worked  in  strict  accordance  with  the  labor  code 
of  die  Republic.  Wages  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
fixed  for  the  ordinary  trade  in  a  given  locality. 
The  prisoners  shall  elect  their  own  foreman,  who 
shall  act  aa  intermediary  between  themselves  and 
the  administration.  All  complaints  shall  be  en- 
tered in  a  book,  which  shall  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  foreman,  who  shall  see  that  the  complaints 
are  carried  forward  to  the  authorities.  Any  pris- 
oner who  shall  display  eagerness  for  his  woric 
shall  be  eligible  for  remission  of  sentence,  etc.** 

Of  course,  I  was  well  aware  of  these  relations, 
and  yet  I  must  say  I  was  surprised  to  find  how 
scrupulously  and  intelligently  they  were  carried 
out  The  camp  which  made  die  deepest  impres- 
sion on  me  was  die  Camp  of  St  John.  Here  the 
prisoners  are  subjected  to  a  severer  rule  than  else- 
where. For  instance,  they  are  not  allowed  to  go 
and  work  in  the  neighboring  town,  a  privilege 
that  is  granted  in  all  the  odier  camps.  I  spoke 
to  practically  all  die  prisoners  «dio  are  living  in 
this  old  monastery.  As  it  was  Sunday,  the  pris- 
oners were  not  at  work.  They  were  in  their  rooms 
chatting,  reading,  vrriting,  playing  ciiess  or  dom- 
inoes, gathered  round  the  fire.  Not  one  com- 
plained of  the  food.  Indeed,  they  receive  a  ration 
equal  to  the  Red  Army  ration,  when  die  soldiers 
are  not  actually  on  the  fiditing  front  Bread, 
potatoes,  oatmeal,  cabbage,  herring?,  lentils,  and 
fats,  not  to  mention  salt,  aunr,  and  tobacco. 

Ihere  are  424  prisoners  hi  Uiis  camp,  of  whom 
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43  are  women.  The  women  have  their  own  qnar- 

ters.  The  governor  was  kindly  to  all;  his  manner, 
though  not  lacking  in  sternness,  was  very  good- 
natured,  I  might  say  paternal.  In  fact,  his  pen- 
sioners say  as  muoi  themselves.  How  lovingly 
and  proudly  he  showed  me  the  workrooms, 
smithies,  die  soldering,  tinning,  carpentering,  hock- 
binding,  and  tailoring  shops.  main  idea  is 
to  interest  the  prisoners  in  their  work,  and  to  set 
them  to  tasks  for  which  they  have  a  special  lildng. 

I  visited  the  bathrooms.  Every  day  a  medical 
inspection  takes  place.  At  the  least  sign  of  ill- 
health  the  invalid  is  placed  in  a  hospital.  I  saw 
the  library,  which  the  prisoners  themselves  are 
responsible  for,  and  which  the  Ministry  for  Eda- 
cation  supplies  with  books.  There  is  a  theatre 
where  the  prisoners  act  plays,  and  the  prisoners* 
dramatic  society  has  been  allowed  to  give  per^ 
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formances  in  oUier  camps  and  also  in  town.  Tha 

only  thing  laddng  were  warders!  Hie  priaoocn 
within  the  camp  enjoy  absolute  freedom. 

Freedom  combined  with  work;  that  is  the 
method  employed  by  the  Soviet  Republic  to  re- 
deem these  people.  Very  rarely  have  there  been 
desertions.  Hiere  is  a  punishment  ro<»ii,  it  if 
true.  But  it  is  alwa^  empty! 

These  are  the  ctmditzons  in  St  Jdm's  Camp 
and  in  every  other  camp  I  visited.  Hie  «ily 
difference  is  that  there  is  more  freedom  in  the 
other  camps.  The  prisoners  may  work  in  to¥ni, 
and  may  visit  frien<k  and  relatives;  they  may  re- 
ceive delicacies  in  die  way  of  food.  I  could  tell 
much  more  about  the  prison  system  of  the  Repub- 
lic, but  yoo  have  now  heard  Qiongfa,  I  feel  sore, 
to  be  convinced  of  the  revolution  that  has  taken 
place  in  this  sphere  as  in  so  many  others. 


The  World  and  Russia 

The  following  editorial^  appeared  in  the  February  3  issue  of  "The  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle,"  a 
periodical  appearing  at  Kobe  in  English.  In  spile  of  the  fact  that  the  Trade  Agreement  between 
Russia  and  En^and  has  already  been  signed,  the  presentation  of  the  value  of  relations  between  all 
the  countries  and  Russia  is  nevertheless  fuU  of  interest. 


A  TELEGRAM  appeared  two  days  ago  concem- 
ing  a  new  Anglo-Rossian  trea^  whidi  ushered 
in  an  event  of  enormous  importance  in  a  very 
ambiguous  and  casual  manner.  It  spoke  of  the 
treaty  as  if  it  had  already  been  concluded,  and  the 
comment  of  the  Times  and  the  Daily  Herald  seemed 
to  refer  to  something  done  conclusively  rather  than 
to  a  mere  proposal.  If  this  be  the  case  it  only  indi- 
cates something  greatly  wanting  in  the  sense  of 
news  possessed  by  the  principal  news  agencies, 
which  gave  us  with  wearisome  repetition  infinite 
detail  on  much  less  important  matters.  Yet  such 
news  ought  to  have  preceeded  the  making  of  peace 
with  Germany,  and  it  is  now  considerably  over  two 
years  overdue.  It  mi^t,  indeed,  be  said  to  be 
more  than  three  years  overdue,  for  sadt  a  treaty 
would  have  prevented  the  shameful  capitulation  at 
Brest  Litovsk — a  compact  far  more  disgraceful  to 
the  Allies  than  to  the  Russians  upon  whom  it  was 
forced.  The  promise  in  the  new  treaty  in  regard  to 
treating  Russia  honorably  and  not  seizing  her  goods 
and  money  like  any  highway  robber  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  far  we  have  sunk  in  honesty  of  inter- 
national dealing.  Six  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  considered  insulting  to  mention  such  terms. 
Now  it  is  the  first  and  most  necessary  precaution. 
And  this,  along  with  the  mention  of  Brest  Litovsk 
brings  to  mind  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Brest  Litovsk 
Treaty  there  was  a  large  sum  in  gold  handed  over 
to  the  Germans.  By  the  terms  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  this  gold  was  handed  over  to  the  Allies. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  die  Bolsheviks  having 
stolen  the  gold  and  of  how  impossible  it  is  to  take 
such  stolen  wealth  in  payment  for  goods.  It  is 
curious  that  the  immorality  of  taking  it  for  nothing 
has  never  occurred  to  any  Allied  statesman. 
The  shameful  sophistries  and  subterfuges  by 


which  the  blockade  of  Russia  has  hem  maintained 
have  been  duly  noted  from  time  to  time  in  these 
columns.  At  die  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1919 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  that  the  only  blockade 
of  Russia  was  the  blockade  of  ice,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  winter  would  bring  serious  thought  to  the 
Russians.  Two  winters  have  brought  disease  and 
death  to  the  Russians,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
we  have  a  treaty  promising  to  clear  away  the  mines 
in  the  Baltic  Sea!  So  there  was  a  blockade  of 
mines  as  well  as  of  ice.  Yet  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is, 
among  prominent  members  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, the  one  most  inclined  to  give  Russia  proper 
treatment  Tlie  mutual  clause  regarding  propa- 
ganda is  illmninating.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
Bolshevik  propaganda  in  foreign  countries,  thoof^ 
it  is  strange  that  the  only  pro-Bolshevik  propa- 
ganda we  ever  come  across  is  published  quite  inde- 
pendently by  the  British  Left  Wing,  which  takes 
up  the  Soviet  cause  not  because  it  likes  Sovi^ 
methods,  but  from  the  natural  British  disposition 
to  take  the  part  of  the  unfairly  treated  side.  But  of 
British  propaganda  in  Russia  there  has  been  a 
great  deal,  and  it  has  done  rather  less  than  no 
good  at  alL  It  was  started  in  Tsarist  days,  in  ordra 
to  keep  war-weary  Russians  properly  convinced 
that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  go  on  fighting.  Mr. 
Hugh  Walpole  was  one  of  the  propagandists,  and 
the  Russian  novels  that  have  resulted  are  about  all 
the  residue  left  that  is  of  any  value.  The  prc^- 
ganda  has  continued  functioning  during  both  revo- 
lutions. It  has  even  extended  to  the  Far  East  The 
Vladivostok  Echo  was  a  local  symptom.  We  won- 
der how  many  British  taniayers  know  that  many 
thousand  pounds  of  their  hard-earned  money  were 
spent  on  starting  a  newspaper  in  Vladivostok,  with 
fine  new  rotary  presses  and  plant  oomplete--a 
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paper  all  very  nicely  printed.  wi&  the  last  page 
in  Engliwh.  Hie  way  in  whidi  it  waa  handled 
brought  discredit  on  several  people,  as  we  described 
in  a  lutding  article  soon  after  it  was  simpressed  by 
die  British  Commissicmer  himself  (Sir  Charles 
Eliot,  now  Ambassador  in  Tokyo),  and  it  subse- 
quently passed  into  die  hands  of  the  Japanese,  and 
is  now  used,  among  other  things,  for  disseminating 
their  own  propaganda.  The  story  of  the  VU^divo• 
stok  Echo  is  one  that  mig^  well  be  made  the  subject 
of  sMoe  seardbing  questions  in  the  House  of  Cc»n- 
mons,  as  it  was  an  entirely  unwarrantable  waste 
of  British  money  and  only  helped  to  bring  Britain 
into  discredit  in  Siberia.  Unless  we  are  free  to 
argue  that  British  propaganda  in  Russia  must  be 

food  while  Russian  propaganda  in  Britain  must  be 
ad,  we  shall  find  little  to  justify  the  complaints 
that  have  been  made  regarding  the  Bolshevik  efforts 
to  ctmvert  Britain.  La  the  one  case  we  have  a 
newspaper  established  in  a  foreign  country  by  the 
power  of  an  invading  military  expedition,  and  in 
the  other  the  surreptitious  introduction  of  a  few 
pamphlets  seeking  to  set  forth  a  case  which  is  ab- 
aolntely  suppressed  by  the  news  agencies. 

However,  if  the  new  Treaty  has  really  onne  into 
being,  we  may  hope  that  all  this  has  passed  into 
the  region  of  history.  Politically  and  economically 
the  new  arrangement,  as  set  forth  in  the  telegram, 
is  an  excellent  and  equitable  one.  It  makes  trade 
possible  for  the  first  time,  and  the  only  handle 
still  left  for  the  obstructitmists  is  the  provision  that 
the  new  relations  may  be  terminated  if  either  side 
Ginnmits  a  breach  of  the  agreement.  This  will  lead, 
of  course,  to  all  kinds  of  manufactured  charges 
about  Bolshevik  propaganda  being  carried  on  from 
Sl  Helena  to  Samoa,  but  if  trade  is  once  started 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  stop  it.  The  possibilities  of 
trade  are  considerable.  Those  who  oppose  reopen- 
ing trade  say  that,  after  all,  Russia  has  nothing 
to  export  It  is  to  their  own  shame  if  she  has 
not  But  their  machinations  have  not  altogether 
stripped  the  country.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  gold,  the  receipt  of  a  portion  of 
which  in  exchange  for  British  goods  would  give  a 
much  needed  help  to  exchange.  An  article  on  the 
Vanderlip  Concessions  published  in  the  Times 
a  list  of  the  commodities  with  whidi  Mr.  Vander- 
lip was  to  supply  Russia.  His  venture  having 
been  sidetracked,  many  of  the  orders  for  these 
will  be  transferred  to  Britain,  and  they  will  do  a 
great  deal  to  relieve  the  present  unemployment 
and  trade  depression.  Barter  and  concessions  will 
also  pay  for  much,  and,  impoverished  as  Russia 
has  been  by  over  tluree  years  of  inhmnan  blockade 
and  subsidized  war,  she  still  has  resources,  and  her 
needs  are  so  lu^^t  diat  Uiey  will  relieve  the  pre^ 
ent  paralysis  of  trade.  Of  course,  there  will  be  loud 
cries  of  **Perfidious  Albion!"  but  the  world  really 
cannot  be  ruined  for  the  sake  of  a  few  infatuated 
bondholders.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
cou»e  the  United  States  adopts  in  the  matter.  Past 
hirtory  makes  it  possible  to  minimise  the  impor- 
tance of  Russia  to  America,  but  business  men  mere 
would  be  very  quids  to  seize  die  opportuni^  of 
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handling  Russian  trade  if  it  offered.  There  have 
been  several  announcements,  not  very  much  more 
sincere  than  previous  British  announcements,  con- 
cerning the  freedon  of  Americans  to  trade  with 
Russia  if  they  so  desire,  but  the  fear  of  dangerous 
thoughts  is  considerably  more  pronounced  in  Amer- 
ica than  it  is  in  England,  and  the  attitude  of  cap- 
italist America  towards  Socialism  is  that  of  the 
mediasval  monk  towards  the  devil.  While  busi- 
ness interests  have  urged  an  opening  of  relatima 
with  Russia,  fears  of  "redness"  have  dbecked  action. 
But  if  Britain  starts  trading  die  sight  of  the  prof- 
its going  to  England  instead  of  to  America  will 
work  an  instantaneous  cure,  and  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  the  resumption  of  relations.  Hie 
throwing  open  again  of  the  enormous  area  of  Rus- 
sia to  the  world's  trade  will  not  only  help  to 
relieve  the  present  universal  depression,  but  will 
make  possible  a  real  effort  on  die  part  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  adjust  the  world's  financial 
situation.  The  greatest  creditor  countries  will  prob- 
ably be  asked  to  take  some  compensation  for  their 
debts,  and  the  present  impossible  conditions,  may 
be  set  aside.  The  agreement,  which  seems  inevitable 
now  if  not  actually  completed,  is  the  most  imp<»t- 
ant  since  peace  was  ugned  as  Versailles. 


Krassin's  Reply  to  the  Labor  Party 

(The  Anti-Bolshevist  weekly  **Pour  la  Russie" 
printed  in  Paris  publishes  on  February  2,  1921,  the 
following  item  concerning  the  persecution"  of 
Mensheviks  and  Trade  Union  leaders  in  Soviet 
Russia.) 

We  published  in  our  last  issue  the  l^ter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Labor  ^arty  to  Krassin.  Below  is 
the  answer  of  the  latter.  Krassin  writes  on  De* 
cember  28,  1920. 

Dear  Comrade:  In  your  letter  of  November  19 
you  adced  if  it  is  true  that  die  Soviet  authorities 
have  applied  reprisals  against  persons  and  groups 
who  furnished  information  to  the  British  Workers* 
Delegation  on  the  occasion  of  its  stay  in  Moscow, 

You  asked  whethex'  it  is  true: 

1.  That  the  Printers*  Union  at  Moscow  was  dis- 
banded by  the  Government  and  that  this  act  was 
connected  with  a  meeting  held  by  the  printers  of 
Moscow  on  July  23,  at  which  meeting  diree  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Del^ation  were  present 

2.  That  as  a  result  of  opinions  expressed  in 
this  printers*  meeting,  the  Encutive  Committee  of 
the  Printers*  Union  was  dissolved,  a  number  of  its 
members  were  arrested  and  imprisonedt  and  a  new 
committee  appointed  by  the  Government,  widiotU 
obteining  eidier  the  consent  or  the  cooperation  of 
the  printing  workers; 

3.  That  after  the  departure  of  the  British  Dele- 
gation, Abramovich,  a  member  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party,  was  relieved  of  his  funetions  by  the 
Moscow  Soviet,  as  a  result  of  a  speech  ddivered 
by  him  in  the  session  of  the  Moscow  Soviet,  a 
session  at  which  the  British  Ddegation  was  pxes- 
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ent;  that  two  other  memben  of  the  Sodal  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  were  arrested,  and  that 
Dan,  another  member  of  the  Central  Committee 
was  exiled  from  Moscow  to  Perm. 
In  answer  to  these  questions  we  herewith  state: 

1.  That  it  is  impos^le  to  o(mfine  onraelves  to 
precise  answers  to  these  precise  questions.  The 
cases  cited  by  you  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  il- 
luminate one  of  the  fundamental  questions  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Socialist  world:  the 
measures  taken  by  the  Soviet  Government  against 
persons  and  groups  calling  themselves  Socialists; 

2.  Hie  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Government,  with- 
out ever  ccmcealing  it,  has  always  followed  and  is 
■till  continuing  to  follow  unconstitutional  methods 
in  its  struggle  against  actions  of  the  counter-revo- 
Intion,  wi^out  consideration  of  the  groups  or  per- 
sons taking  part  in  them; 

3.  The  Soviet  Government,  publicly  carrying 
out  in  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world,  a  struggle 
against  oonnter-ievolidion,  has  oflea  publicly  ex- 
plained the  reason  it  considers  certain  groups  as 
counter-revolutionary,  in  spite  of  their  Socialist 
raiment,  and  the  very  painful  necessity  of  occasion- 
ally taking  repressive  measures  againtt  former 
friends  and  revolutionists; 

4.  The  Soviet  Government  is  responsible  to  the 
workiiv;  masses  of  Russia  and  to  the  world  prole- 
tariat lOT  the  maintenance  of  the  success  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Revolution.  This  responsibility 
imposes  upon  it  duties  which  are  sometimes  ex- 
tremely painful  and  disagreeable,  for  instance,  the 
necessity  of  arresting  and  imprisoning  persons  who 
call  themselves  Socialists,  some  of  whom  are  com- 
rade workers,  or  misled  workers  who  have  fallen 
into  the  meshes  of  the  counter-revolution; 

5.  These  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  necessity 
awaken  astonishment  and  disapproval  in  various 
sections  of  the  foreign  Socialist  parties  which  are 
in  these  matters  influenced  by  Russian  citizens  liv- 
ing abroad,  claiming  to  be  Socialists  and  revo- 
li^onists.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  influence  at 
work,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  the  matter  of  the 
present  letter  of  the  British  workers  party.  Now, 
neither  the  Russian  citizens  abroad,  nor  the  Bri- 
tish Labor  party,  have  any  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  the  Russian  Revolution; 

6.  The  Soviet  Government  is  not  particularly 
concerned  with  the.  opinion  of  Russian  citizens  liv- 
ing in  foreign  countries.  As  for  the  opinion  of  the 
British  Labor  Party,  or  other  foreign  Labor 
and  Socialist  Parties,  the  Soviet  Government  can- 
not take  them  into  consideration  unless  these  opin- 
ions are  expressed  in  the  form  of  friendly  advice 
or  of  a  sincere  surprise  over  certain  facts.  How- 
ever, it  reuses  absolutely  and  cat^orically  to  ac- 
cept any  expressions  of  rebuln  or  censure  that 
may  be  addressed  to  it  from  these  quarters,  as  well 
as  any  attempt  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  internal 
policy  of  the  Soviets; 

7.  The  Soviet  Govemmoit  is  extremely  desirous 
to  maintain  the  best  relations  with  the  British  Labor 
Party,  and  with  odter  proletarian  or  semi-pro- 
letarian organizations.   The  Soviet  Govommoit  is 


extremely  grateful  to  them  for  the  support  di^ 
have  given  to  the  cause  of  the  Russian  Revolutioii. 
It  simultaneously  oonsidera  that  this  support  as  far 
as  the  Soviet  Govemmmt  is  concerned  is  not  due 
to  any  measure  that  might  for  one  reason  or  another 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  these  partiea  and  or^ 
ganizations. 

bi  any  other  case,  the  Soviet  Government  would 
not  consider  itsdf  authorized  to  receive  such  sup- 
port, since  it  considers,  as  is  die  case  at  present, 
that  the  sole  organ  having  any  right  to  impose 
conditions  upon  the  Sovi^  and  to  make  any  com- 
plaints to  them  is  the  Russian  working  masses  and 
the  revolutionary  organizations  of  the  proletarian 
world. 

To  them,  and  to  them  only,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  its  acts  and  measures,  how- 
ever great  or  slight  may  be  their  importance; 

8.  Now,  as  for  your  questions  alleging  that  in 
the  course  of  our  relations  with  certain  counter- 
revolutionary manifestations,  we  had  deceived  the 
members  of  the  British  Del^iUion. 

To  be  sure  we  think  that  on  this  point  you  ham 
a  right  to  ask  for  explancOions  in  order  that  you 
may  be  able  to  refute  these  allegations  more  ena> 
getically.  We  are  convinced  that  you  yourself  have 
not  given  them  any  credence; 

9.  This  being  assumed  we  desire  to  inform  you: 

(a)  That  the  reorganization  of  the  Printers* 
Union  and  the  arrest  of  several  of  the  members 
of  their  executive  committee  has  no  relation  at  all 
with  the  visit  of  Uie  British  Del^ation,  but  was 
due  to  a  series  of  events  going  back  a  number  of 
years; 

(b)  The  dismissal  of  Abramovich  by  the  mem* 
bers  of  his  committee  was  due  to  the  initiative  of 
these  members  themselves,  without  any  pressure  or 
intimidation  on  tfie  part  of  the  Government.  At 
bottom  Abramovidi's  speech  had  the  eaXiic  ap- 
proval of  the  Government; 

(c)  The  arrests  were  also  entirely  vrithout  any 
connection  with  the  opinions  expressed  to  the  Bri- 
tish Delegation.  The  same  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  Dan  who  was  sent  to  Perm  on  sanitary  service  ae 
a  mobilized  physician,  at  die  same  time  that  naaiiy 
Communis  physicians  wen  sent  to  the  front 

(Signed)  Krassin. 


SEND  US  NAMES 

Soviet  Russia  asks  its  readers  to  semd  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  who  would  be 
interested  m  receiving  sanqile  copies,  widi 
a  view  to  subscribing. 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

110  West  4(hh  Sl,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TRADE  UNIONS  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA.   FoUidied  hj 
Tbe  Rand  School 

The  Russian  trade  nniuu  hare  developed  along  disUnctly 
wisinal  Unea,  both  before  and  kfter  the  Nofember  Refo- 
Imim.  Thejr  bare  alway»  inaisted  tqicHi  the  fnlleit  poa* 
nUe  DMasnre  of  political  and  economle  &eedonL  llief 
recogniaed  no  distinction  brtweon  Tsariam  and  oapltaliinii 
■ediv  in  both  only  different  aspects  of  oppression.  Aa  a 
reanlt  they  constituted  a  most  effective  and  unwavering 
molntionary  force.  After  the  sdzore  at  power  by  the  pro* 
lelariat  the  unions  were,  of  coarse,  ccaifrooted  widt  many 
novel  and  unprecedented  problems. 

An  excellent  summary  of  tbe  forms  and  achievements 
of  I^asian  trade  unionism  is  contained  in  this  collection 
«f  docnmeBts,  cMupiled  by  the  Btitbh  Independent  Labor 
Party  InfonnatiMk  Gnnmittee  and  the  International  Section 
of  the  labor  Research  Department.  The  volume  includes 
a  historical  sketch  of  the  progress  of  labor  o^anisatiMi  In 
Russia  up  to  the  present  time,  by  A.  Lozoviky;  a  summary 
of  the  prof»eding8  of  the  Third  General  Congress  of  Russian 
Trade  Unions  in  March,  1920;  Lenin's  speech  at  this 
Congress;  and  data  on  die  organization  of  several  indi- 
vidual onions. 

Under  the  Tsarist  regime  trade  unions  were  proscribed 
•ad  poaecuted  as  revolutionary  associations.  Consequently 
they  were  unable  to  function  diectively  on  a  large  scale^ 
euMpt  for  a  short  time  during  the  1905  RevolaUon.  Aa 
uoal  the  autocracy  eoqtloyed  splea  and  provocateurs  In  its 
effort  to  crush  the  workna.  The  feulul  massacre  of 
**Bloody  Sunday"  was  brought  about  by  the  aetivitiea  of 
Father  Gapon,  who  foonded  a  Dumber  of  onions  at  the 
instigation  of  the  notorious  Von  Plebve. 

Russian  indnstries  were  rapidly  and  spontaneously  union* 
fawd  after  the  March  Revolution.  The  organized  worketa 
soon  became  disillusioned  with  the  vacillating,  sterile,  coot 
I^omising  policy  of  Kerensky  and  his  various  "coalition" 
e^iaoeta;  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  cooperated 
heartily  vrith  the  Soviets  in  the  repression  of  the  Komilov 
mminy  and  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Aa  Looovsky  points  out,  the  objects  of  the  trade  onions 
underwent  a  profound  alteration  after  the  November  RevO' 
hitioa.  The  strike,  formerly  the  chief  weapon  of  labor  in 
its  straggle  against  oppression,  now  became  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  dispoisMsed  bourgeoisie,  who 
attempted  to  undermine  the  workers*  state  by  a  consistent 
policy  of  si^tag&  Such  regulations  as  payment  on  a  piece- 
woA  basis  and  the  establishment  of  production  standards, 
fiercely  opposed  by  the  workers  under  a  capitalist  regime, 
became  recognized  as  legitimate  and  necessary  em^gency 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  productivity  under  the 
Soviet  system,  where  Uie  wocken  receive  the  full  value 

didr  labor. 

The  trade  unions  have  been  {wactlcally  transformed  into 
organs  of  the  Soviet  GovernmenL  They  have  been  given 
fidl  power  to  fix  and  rexolate  wages,  a  function  which  they 
have  certainly  never  before  acqtiired  in  any  country  in  the 
vrorld.  They  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  labor 
discipline  and  the  maintenance  of  production  standards. 
Tliey  have  stea^astly  supported  the  Soviet  Government 
In  ba  struggle  against  counter-revolution  and  foreign  in- 
variui. 

llenhraship  In  trade  anions  is  now  compolsoTy  for  Rus* 
•imi  workers;  and,  according  to  the  latest  figures,  the 
onions  now  include  about  five  million  members.  The 
principle  of  indostrial  unionism  is  firmly  established;  and, 
aooording  to  the  decision  of  the  Third  General  Congress 
of  Trade  Unions,  there  are  only  twenty-three  onions,  nni- 
forpily  organized  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  demtH 
eratic  centralization. 

It  is  evident,  both  from  Lozovsky's  historical  sketch  and 
from  the  other  information  included  in  the  book,  that  the 
RoMiaa  trade  unions,  under  the  most  difficult  and  di»- 
eooraging  material  eonditiona,  have  splendidly  performed 
thdr  tadc  <^  liberating  the  woners  uid  helping  te  establidi 
the  Scnriet  state  upon  a  firm  and  endoring  basis. 

A.  C  F. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  FOREIGN  MINISTER.  Memoirs 
of  Alexander  Iswolsky.  Translated  by  Charles  Louis 
Seeger.  Published  by  Donbleday,  Page  t  Co. 

Mr.  Iswolsky,  by  his  own  account,  is  a  rather  anomalous 
political  figure:  he  is  a  Tsarist  LiberaL  He  spealu  with 
affeotionate  regard  of  the  late  Tsar;  and  his  admiration 
for  Mr.  Stolypin  Is  anboonded.  He  looks  upon  the  Cadets 
as  dangerous  radicals;  and  relates  as  an  instance  of  his 
own  political  courage  that  he  once  risked  the  Tsar's  eternal 
disfavor  by  driving  out  wfth  that  mighty  rd>el,  Mr. 
Milynkov. 

But  he  hastens  to  assore  us  that  he  is  no  reactionary. 
On  the  contrary  he  was  regarded  with  grave  suspicion  in 
Court  circles  on  account  of  his  bold  ventures  in  liberalism. 
And,  when  the  Tsar  was  compelled  to  form  a  Cabinet*  Mx. 
Iswolsky  tells  us  that  he  (in  conjunction  with  Stolypin) 
constitoted  tlie  left  wing. 

The  aothor'a  ccowtant  and  complacent  representatioa  of 
himself  as  a  champion  of  advanced  liberalism  It  not  very 
flattering  to  his  intelleGtual  facoltios.  Yet  occarionally  he 
lets  faU  a  word  of  shrewd  and  enlightening  comment.  So 
he  blames  Count  ^tte  for  stimolating  Russian  industry, 
on  the  ground  that  this  policy  was  certain  to  lead  to  the 
creation  of  a  revolutionary  urban  proletariat.  On  this  point 
Iswolsky  shows  himaelf  capable  of  a  Marxian  thoof^ 
Again  he  censures  the  oflkials  who  supervised  the  elections 
to  the  First  Duma  for  admitting  a  large  number  of  peasant 
ddo^tcL  on  the  mistafcm  theory  that  the  peasants  were 
loyu  and  devoted  suhjeeU  of  the  Tsar.  He  ohserres  that 
the  peasants  were  chiefly  interested  in  securing  possession 
of  the  land;  and  in  this  comment  he  shows  hhnself  wiser 
dian  the  romanticists  who  still  profess  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  the  subversion  of  the  Soviet  power  by  an 
uprising  of  peasants  bemt  upon  restoring  monarchy  and 
landlordism. 

There  are  striking  banalities  In  the  book.  Nicholas  IL 
organizer  of  Bloody  Sunday,  murderer  and  torturer  el 
thousands  of  his  nabjecbk  is  depicted  as  a  lovable  and 
sympathetio  character,  "nie  author  tells  how  the  Tisr 
showed  great  ooneem  after  an  imsaecesafal  attempt  to 
assassinate  lus  chirf  hangman,  Stolypin.  And,  wtthoot  a 
trace  of  irony,  he  appends  the  following  comment: 

"Having  been  a  witness  of  the  attitude  of  Nicholas  II 
on  this  occasion  and  several  others  of  the  same  nature,  I 
am  able  to  qualify  as  absolutely  false  the  accusations  that 
have  been  made  against  him  as  bong  strangdy  insoirible  to 
the  sufferings  of  others.** 

Mr.  Iswolsky  boasts  of  his  work  in  helping  to  constraot 
the  Triple  Entente,  an  imperialietic  alliance  whose  chief 
fruits,  for  Russia,  were  ensuvement  by  French  capital  and 
the  sUnghter  of  millions  of  her  iU-equipped  soldiers  In  tbs 
War.  h.  h  with  a  feding  of  deep  relief  and  thankfulness 
tibat  one  tnrtis  away  from  Iswolsky's  record  ot  Court  gosrip, 
scrambling  for  places,  and  diplomatic  intrignea,  and  views 
the  new  Russia,  so  splendidly  typified  In  Ue  Eighth  Con* 
gress  of  Soviets,  an  assembly  of  workers  and  peasants  which 
has  neither  the  time  nor  the  taste  for  sterile  political  con- 
tests, which  singlemlndedly  devotes  iOelf  to  the  great  and 
noble  task  of  building  op  the  free  Roidan  Socialist  Com* 
monwealth.  A.  C  F. 


WINNIPEG,  LONDON,  MOSCOW.  —  A  STUDY  OF 
BOLSHEVISM,  by  Wallis  Walter  Lefeaux  (Assistant 
to  Defense  Council  Winnipeg  Seditious  Conspiracy—* 
General  Strike  Trials  1919—1920).  PubUshed  by 
the  (Canadian  Workers  Defense  League,  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  1921.   77  pages. 

A  note  on  the  cover  of  this  pamphlet  Informs  us  that 
"Mr.  Lefeaux  visited  Europe  and  Soriet  Russia  entirely  en 
his  own  initiative  and  at  his  own  expense  in  order  to  obtain 
some  truthful  information  open  Bolshevism.**  His  vi^t  ap- 
parently  covered  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1920,  and 
lolloved  dosdy  vpm  a  stop  in  London,  made  in  order  to 
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pFesait  the  case  of  the  WinnipoK  striken  to  the  Judicial 
Gominittee  of  the  Privy  CooQciL  The  reUtion  between  the 
Tiiits  to  London  and  Russia  is  not  clearly  broncltt  ont, 
vith  die  result  that  the  lettw  is  left  smaewhat  irithoitf 
motivatioD  in  the  pages  of  the  pamphlet 

Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  impressions  of  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  frequently 
recorded  superiority  of  local  organizations  in  Petrograd  to 
those  of  Moscow.  The  population  of  the  former  "has  drop, 
ped  to  about  800,000,  owing  partly  to  the  elimination  of  a 
non-prodnctive  element  which  is  not  altogether  a  loss  to  the 
commtmity,  partly  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  the 
best  men  for  the  army."  An  interesting  note  that  we  have 
never  seen  hefoia  is  the  following: 

"An  Englishman,  Qare,  ^n>fe8Sor  of  Languages  at  Petio- 
frad  Univeruty,  suggested  to  the  MuaicipBl  Serrica  De- 
partment of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  that  every  house  should 
DO  compelled  to  install  an  electric  light  over  the  street  num- 
ber plat&  The  suggestion  was  adopted.  I  saw  no  houses 
without  it.  Maybe  London  and  New  York  will  some  day 
follow  the  example  of  Petrograd." 

lie  pamphlet  of  personal  observation  always  gains  much 
from  concrete  statements  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  in  this  kind 
of  definite  data  tbat  Mr.  Lefeanx's  pages  excel.  In  fact, 
we  are  so  well  impressed  with  the  newness  and  the  im- 
portance of  information  he  gives  on  one  subject  (that  of 
ffledicol  education  hi  Soviet  Russia),  that  we  shall  re- 
print in  the  next  bane  of  Soviet  Russia  the  few  paragrajdis 
oowing  h.  J.  W.  H. 


NEW  HTaXXNIO  EFF0BT8 

Moscow,  March  8. 

In  the  province  of  Moscow  53  sanatoria  with 
1000  beds  are  in  operation.  Of  these  sanatoria,  19 
are  for  tuberculoais  patients,  while  the  others  are 
for  patients  suffering  from  other  diseases.  12  sana- 
toria are  for  the  treatment  and  care  of  convales- 
cent children.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  accommoda- 
tions  are  at  the  ^sposal  of  the  trade  union  organ- 
izatoins;  of  these  three-quarters  are  for  manual 
workers;  15  per  cent  for  the  families  of  woricers 
organiiod  in  trade  unions,  with  eventually  vacant 
accommodations  to  be  allotted  to  the  faxnilies  of 
non-organized  workers;  5  per  cent  arc  reserved  for 
the  rest  of  the  population.  The  assignmait  of  free 
accommodations  is  made  by  the  Medical  Commis- 
si<»i  under  the  supervision  of  the  trade  unions.  On 
the  average  500  patients  are  recdved  each  monUi 
in  these  sanatoria.  In  addititm  a  number  of  new 
institutions  are  being  establi^ied,  and  those  al- 
ready in  existence,  extended. 

From  the  Vienna  Edition  of  Rosta. 


Equal  Rights  for  Men  and  Women 

and  mutual  obligatione,  in  marriage  and  divorce,  and  with  respect  to 
children,  are  established  in 


The  Marriage  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

The  first  code  of  laws  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic 
dealing  with  Civil  Status,  Domestic  Relations,  Marriage,  the  Family, 
Guardianship,  etc  These  laws,  printed  in  booUet  form,  85  pages  com- 
plete, with  introduction,  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  25  cents.  Send  orders 
and  remittances  to 


SOVIET  RUSSIA 


110  West  40th  Street, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Prostitution  and  the  Young  Proletarian 

By  Alexandra  Kollontay 

{The  following  clear  and  able  discussion  of  the  causes  of  prostitution,  differing  in  its  interpre- 
tation from  the  works  of  professional  sociologists  who  have  treated  this  subject  before^  and  who 
very  often  overlook  the  important  ecommic  element,  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  **UIntemaaonale 
deUa  Gioventu*\  pubUshed  at  Rome,) 


PROSTITUTION  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
^  most  important  problems  for  the  Soviet  Re- 
public and  for  youth  in  general.  Prostitution  is  the 
evil  heritage  of  capitalist  society  and  no  one  has  a 
greater  interest  than  has  the  youth  of  the  prole- 
tariat in  abolishing  this  curse. 

Some  young  comrades  are  of  the  erroneous  opin- 
ion that  prostitution  weighs  only  on  women  and 
girls,  but  this  is  not  entirely  true. 

While  it  is  true  that  prostitution  has  as  its  chief 
victims  the  female  sex*  it  is  also  nevertheless  a 
source  of  suflfering  for  men  too.  The  existence 
and  spread  of  vraereal  diseases — with  their  de- 
stmctive  influence  on  body  and  mind — is  intimately 
and  indissolubly  connected  with  prostitution. 

These  diseases  find  their  victims  among  womra 
as  vrell  as  among  men.  There  is  nothing  more  ter- 
ribly impressive  than  to  see  a  yoimg  man  who 
<mly  yesterday  was  physically  strong,  proud  of 
beuing,  and  full  of  a  high  youthful  idealism,  and 
who  today,  because  of  contact  with  a  prostitute,  is 
physically  contaminated  and  deprived  of  all  his 
ideals. 

Prostitution  is  not  only  a  great  peril  for  the 
body,  but  stronger  and  more  pernicious  still  is  the 
voiom  it  leaves  in  the  souls  of  those  that  serve  it 
What  thing  Is  more  humiliating  than  the  traffic  in 
love?  It  exercises  a  pernicious  inflaence  both  <m 
die  individnal  who  sells  herself  as  well  as  on  him 
vdio  porchases.  How  correct  was  the  feeling  of 
those  woridng  women  iriio  during  a  demonstration 


at  Moscow  held  aloft  banners  with  the  inscription: 
^The  vfomen,  the  free  and  equal  women  citizens  of 
the  So|viet  Republic,  must  not  be  objects  of  pur- 
chase tod  sale!**  The  same  slogan  du>uld  also  be 
raised  by  the  proletarian  young  men,  who  shonld 
see  to  it  that  this  terrible  blot  of  the  old  capitalist 
world  shall  disappear  absolutely  in  Soviet  Russia. 

But,  we  may  be  asked  by  many  proletarian  young 
men:  how  shall  we  struggle  against  prostitution, 
how  annihilate  it?  To  answer  this  question  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  cause  of  prosdtutiott. 

Capitalist  society  tolerates  prostitution.  Widi 
its  Christian  morality,  it  explains  tibat  there  always 
must  exist  young  men  with  innate  criminal  inclin- 
ations, and  that  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expend  any 
ene^  attempting  to  prevent  certain  women  from 
sedcing  the  vice  which  will  render  diem  perpetn- 
ally  enslaved.  **11iere  existe  no  remedy  against 
this  evil,"  said  the  pharisees  of  the  school  of  the 
Italian  scientist  Limihroso,  '^ostitation  has  al- 
ways existed  and  always  will  exist" 

This  bourgeois  interpretation  of  prostitution  con- 
tradicts all  tae  experience  of  history  and  life.  The 
bourgeois  interpretation  suggests  to  us  a  number  of 
questions,  for  example,  these:  How  is  it  that  so  great 
a  number  of  these  perverse  and  criminal  **indWidu- 
alities"  appears  just  at  the  moment  when  a  country 
is  under  uie  inflnextce  of  war,  of  unemployment, 
poverty,  and  hunger?  How  is  it  that  under  the 
Tsarist  regime  the  agents  of  the  white  slave  trade 
found  the  greatest  number  of  "liomtioos  creatures** 
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precuely  in  tfaote  prorinces  of  Rnaaa  in  wliich 
me  crops  had  been  poorest  and  hanger  was  tiiere- 
fore  greatest?  How  is  it  that  the  number  of  proeti- 
totes  increases  widi  die  increase  of  unemploymeot? 
And  finally,  how  is  it  that  yon  find  among  proeti- 
tatea  so  many  orphans,  so  numy  deserted  women, 
who  are  unprotected,  and  very  rarely  daughters 
of  wdl-to-do  people?  What  ia  the  cause  of  the 
existrace  of  prostitution?  These  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  women  in  the  capitals  of  Eu- 
rope— Bn-lin,  Viama,  Paris — are  they  so  constitut- 
ed that  they  are  predestined  to  serve  me  caprices  of 
the  male  aex?  If  this  were  the  case,  you  ought  to 
find  among  prostitutes  a  proporticmato  number  of 
women  of  all  social  daaaea.  Bid  such  is  not  the 
case.  Statistics  show  that  80  per  cent  of  the  proeti- 
tntes  are  dau^iters  *d  poor  parents,  most  of  Aem 
dau^ters  of  woricmen,  themselves  young  working 
women  or  poorly  paid  employees.  The  cause  of 
pro8tituti<Hi  is  twrefore  not  in  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  sexual  tendencies  of  certain  young  women — 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  prostitution 
means  the  sale  of  die  body — ^bnt  in  the  unjust, 
oppresrive,  and  hard  conditions  cS  society. 
In  most  cases  the  prostitutes  sell  their  bodies, 
just  as  the  woridngmen  sell  their  produc- 
tive power,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  means  of 
subsistence.  The  white  slave  trade  and  prostitn- 
don  are  intimately  related  with  the  supply  and 
demand  of  labor,  in  other  words,  with  capitalism. 

pother  cause  of  prostitution  is  also  connected 
with  the  injustice  of  capitalist  society,  namely,  the 
Uuk  of  interest  shown  in  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tnal  devdopment  of  die  young  wozlung  woman. 
Hie  diird  canse  must  not  be  fo^otten.  It  is  the 
coiTunt  and  hypocritical  boni^ieois  morality  vdiich 
considers  a  certain  line  of  conduct  as  a  manifesta< 
tion  of  vigor  in  a  man  and  of  crime  in  a  woman. 
Onoe  these  causes  have  been  understood,  the  Com- 
munist proltfarian  youth  will  be  able  to  wage  the 
struggle  against  prostitution. 


The  economic  causes  have  for  the  greater  part 
been  diminated  in  Soviet  Russia,  thai^  to  die 
transformation  of  Idxur  and  die  snbstitutiai  of 
Communist  modes  of  work  for  those  of  capital- 
ism. They  will  disappear  absolutely  once  the  war 
is  liquidated  and  the  internal  conflicts  disposed  of. 
Russia  will  be  able  to  create  such  riches  and  to 
produce  generous  portions  of  so  many  varieties  ut 
commodities  as  will  satiny  the  needs  of  all  athau. 

The  elimination  of  the  remaining  causes  of 
prostitution  is  incumbent  upon  the  Communist 
young  people.  The  Young  Communist  organiza- 
tion ^onld  above  all,  by  means  of  its  propaganda 
activity,  awaken  in  general  an  intellectual  interest 
on  die  part  of  die  young  people,  and  particularly 
an  interest  in  political  questions,  and  work  wim 
all  its  strength  for  the  education  of  the  mind.  The 
same  great  energy  should  be  devoted  to  the  strug- 
gle against  the  hypocritical  bourgeois  morality. 
Ihe  prol^rian  youth  should  and  will  bring  about 
a  condition  in  which  the  same  demands  will  be 
imposed  both  on  women  and  on  mo,  and  llie  same 
ri^its  granted  to  wonm  that  are  now  asked  by 
men  for  diemselves. 

The  struggle  against  prostitution  is  incontestably 
one  of  the  most  important  tasl»  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist organization.  The  struggle  against  prosti- 
tution above  all  involves  die  elimination  of  dm 
remnants  of  the  capitalist  p^iod.  Tlie  ttingg^ 
against  prostitution  is  the  struggle  against  all  in- 
equality and  consequently  against  ineqnality  be- 
tween the  sexes.  As  aoon  as  healthy  relations  of 
companionship  can  be  established  between  yoong 
men  and  young  women  their  redprocal  ocmfidenoe 
and  esteem  will  be  greatly  augmented,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  their  common  revolutionary  activity, 
and  the  dreadful  plague  of  prostitution  vrill  dis- 
appear more  rapidly  in  Soviet  Russia.  The  com- 
plete victory  of  Ounmunism  is  the  surest  method 
to  cause  the  disappearance  from  human  society  of 
prostitution,  that  baleful  spectre  of  the  cursed  past 


The  Social  Basis  of  the  November  Revolution 

By  E.  Pbeobrazhenskt 

(The  author  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  theoreticians  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  whoM 
name  has  become  well-known  outside  of  his  native  country  owing  to  the  fact  that,  togmer  wiA 
N.  Bukharin,  he  is  ^  author  of  the  much  translated  "A.  B.  C.  of  Communism.**) 


/^NCE  the  November  Revolution  was  accom- 
plished,  all  the  opponents  of  the  Soviet  power 
agreed  in  dedaring  that  the  Bolsheviks  were 
only  a  very  small  minority  of  the  population,  that 
their  success,  due  only  to  accident,  would  be  of 
short  duration,  that  moreover  the  new  govern- 
ment would  fall  in  less  than  fifteen  days.  Three 
years  of  Soviet  Power  have  sufficiently  revealed  the 
lack  of  seriousness,  the  fundamental  weakness  of 
the  sodolf^  of  die  Cadets  and  the  Menaheviks. 
Henceforth  it  will  be  usdess  to  contradict  the  so- 
called  "scientific  analysis*'  of  the  Martovs,  the 
Chernovs,  and  Kautskys,  as  well  as  the  optimistic 
prophecies  of  the  news-manufacturers  of  Paris. 


Tliey  have  sufficiently  expiated  their  thoughtless- 
ness. But  for  our  own  purposes,  we  should  get 
before  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  social  factors 
to  which  we  owe  the  victory  of  the  forces  which 
occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  counter-revolution. 

Aside  from  the  workers,  it  was  the  soldiers  who 
took  one  of  the  most  active  parts  in  the  November 
Revolution.  By  the  soldiers,  we  mean  the  peasants 
mobilized  by  Tsarism.  The  peasants  at  that  time 
had  not  yet  divided  along  class  lines.  The  poor 
peasants  as  well  as  die  middle  and  rich  peasants, 
all  participated  not  only  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
big  land-holders  in  the  villages,  but  also  hdped 
to  brii^  about  the  fall  of  die  power  of  the 
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bourgeoisie  of  the  cities.  It  is  thus  that  dur- 
ing the  first  stage  of  the  struggle — the  most  im- 
portant— the  Soviet  power  was  based  not  only 

ri  the  whole  proletariat,  hut  further  upon  all 
peasants.  It  is  this  which  conferred  to  Uie 
morement  the  powerful  force  of  a  hurricane,  whicb 
swept  away  all  the  organized  elements  of  die  re- 
gime of  the  big  landholders. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  Russian  Revolution  will 
not  be  encountered  in  the  West.  There,  in  the 
first  phase  of  the  Revolution  the  peasantry  will  par- 
ticipate^ but  in  conflicting  directions.  On  one 
wing  it  will  support  the  proletariat  which  attacks 
the  present  system,  and  on  the  other,  probably  the 
larger  vring,  it  will  support  the  counter-revolution. 

Now  comes  the  second  stage  in  our  struggle. 
Hie  class  of  rich  peasants  breaks  away  from 
the  Sovi^  power.  The  grain  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  population;  there  is  the  necessity  of 
repulsing  the  attacks  of  the  Cossack  generals  and  of 
me  Ciedao-Slovaks.  The  middle  peasant,  the  largest 
part  of  the  working  population,  had  not  chosen 
which  road  to  follow.  The  summer  of  1918  was 
the  most  critical  period  in  the  existence  of  the 
Soviets.  The  course  of  the  Revolution  depended 
upon  the  decisions  which  the  middle  peasant  would 
fluke.  The  working  class  and  the  poor  peasant 
It  one  pole,  the  rich  peasant,  the  o£Bc^,  and  the 
bourgeoisie  sapporteo  by  foreign  capital  at  die 
other  pole,  were  two  forces  of  equal  wei^t,  or 
rather  the  second  force  surpassed  the  first.  The 
middle  peasant  of  the  famine-stricken  provinces 
and  the  peasant  of  Central  Russia  went  over  to 
die  aide  of  the  Soviet  Government;  the  middle 
peaaant  of  the  regions  of  the  Volga  and  of  Siberia 
followed  his  example,  profiting  by  his  hard  ex- 
perience with  die  Kolchak  regime.  This  fact  de- 
cided the  issue  of  the  struggle  in  favor  of  the 
Revolution.  Consequently  the  downfall  of  Deni- 
kin  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  worker-peasant  state, 
based  on  the  union  of  the  proletariat  with  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  peasants,  can  no  longer  have  a  com- 
prtitor  for  power  within  the  limits  of  Russia. 

If  we  examine  the  military  force  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Red  Army,  we  will  see  that  it  is  based  on 
the  union  of  the  proletariat  with  the  poor  peasant 
and  the  middle  peasant,  a  union  in  which  die  pro- 
letariat leads. 

This  union  of  the  woricers  and  the  middle  peas- 
ants was  at  the  same  time  an  economic  union. 
Without  the  bread  of  the  peasant  we  would  oevet 
have  bera  able  to  conquer  our  enemies,  nor 
would  we  have  succeeded  in  restoring  our  dis- 
organized industries.  After  the  rich  peasants  had 
been  expropriated  to  a  great  extent,  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  poor  peasants  had  been  trans- 
fonned  into  middle  peasants  at  the  expense  of 
the  rich  peasants,  the  middle  peasants  becanu  the 
basis  of  our  supplies  of  provisions  in  wheat  and 
other  grains,  the  basis  of  mobilization  for  work. 
To  preserve  this  union  on  an  economic  basis,  is  a 
question  of  prime  importance  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  union  of  the  worker  and  the  middle  peasant 
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which  assured  die  victory  of  the  Soviet  power  in 
die  three  years  of  Civil  War,  this  union  will  also 
assure  the  victory  of  the  November  Revolution 
on  die  economic  front  where  great  struggles  are 
8^1  to  be  expected.  We  realiace  that  foreign  cap- 
italists, who  finally  understood  why  our  peasants 
did  not  join  Kolchak,  Denikin,  and  Wrangel,  will 
do  their  utmost  to  separate  die  peasant  part  of 
the  population  from  the  proletariat  with  the  help 
of  the  Social  Revolutionists  of  the  Rig^  (Savin- 
kOT  and  others);  they  will  eedc  to  organiie  an 
alliance  of  the  peasants  with  European  capital 
^ter  the  defeat  of  Wrangel.  These  efforts  will  not 
succeed;  the  paying  off  of  foreign  debts  amounting 
to  sixteen  billions  in  gold,  considering  the  disor- 
ganization of  our  industries,  would  fall  on  the 
uioulders  of  these  same  peasants.  The  union  with 
the  prolrtariat  exonpts  the  peasant  from  this  ob- 
ligation; union  with  the  Social  Revolutionists  and 
E^opean  capital  presupposes  this  obligation. 

As  long  as  capital  irill  rule  in  the  countries  oS 
Europe,  as  long  as  it  will  threaten  to  trans- 
form Russia  into  one  of  its  colonies,  to  seize  our 
bread  and  raw  material,  and  to  rob  the  peasant 
of  the  results  of  his  toil,  the  November  Revolution 
will  have  a  strtHig  foundation  in  the  union  of 
worker  and  peasant  under  dw  direction  of  dw 
prol^aiiaL 


In  Next  Wed^t 

Soviet  Russia 


UmiATURE  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  REVa 
LUTION,  by  Lebedev-Poliandcy.  Shows 
how  rich  has  been  the  productivity  of  Rus- 
nan  writers  since  the  Revolution,  as  well 
as  how  complete  the  effort  to  dnndato  the 
literary  treasures     the  past. 

THE  LAST  SLAVE,  by  Alexandra  KoUontay. 
The  author  of  "Prostitution  and  the  Young 
Proletarian"  (in  this  issue)  discusses  the 
socid  liberation  of  the  Oriental  woman  as 
a  result  of  the  influence  <^  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

LEONID  KRASSIN  ON  THE  RUSSIAN- 
ENGUSH  TRADE  AGREEMENT;  fol- 
lowed by  the  c<»nplete  official  text  as 
signed  in  London. 

THE  FRENCH  PROLETARUT  AND  THE 
NEW  ONSLAUGHT,  by  Piei^  Pascal. 
Addressing  his  fellow-workers  from  his 
present  home  in  Moscow,  Pascal  points 
out  their  duty  to  the  Ibtssian  proletariat 
in  view  of  France's  new  efforts  to  crush 
Soviet  Russia. 
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A  Petersburg  Arcadia 


Bf  John  S.  Cubes 


npHERE  are  Bomeduiig  like  forty  islands  be- 
tween  Peteiaburg  and  the  Finnish  Golf,  break- 
ing the  Neva  ap  into  a  delta  of  delight  One  of 
the  most  beautuul  is  called  Kamenny  Ostror,  im- 
mortalized in  the  mnmc  of  Chaikovucy,  a  dream- 
island  of  green  foliage,  flowing  water,  and  white 
palaces.  Before  the  Revolittum  the  qui^  of  Kam- 
cony  OstroT  was  distorbed  tmly  by  dus  whirr  of 
the  aristocratic  and  bonrgecns  autcont^iles,  or  by 
the  bo<»n  of  the  solitary  one  o'clodc  gun  fired 
from  die  battery  of  Peter  and  PauL  As  a  residential 
reservation  it  was  more  inaccessible  to  the  woric- 
ing  class  than  the  interior  of  a  Park  Lane  mansion 
is.  Now  it  belongs  to  the  workers,  and  the  cream 
and  white  palacM,  winter  gardens,  flower  and 
vegetable  beds,  ordhards,  and  recreation  grounds 
are  cared  for  in  the  interests  of  the  toilras  of 
Petersbui^.  This  was  Zorin's  idea,  to  make  the 
island  into  a  **H<»ne  of  ReA**  whereon  at  least 
three  or  four  hundred  workers,  men  and  women, 
are  privileged  to  enjoy  a  mondi's,  or  at  the  very 
least  a  fortnight^s,  holiday  every  year. 

We  drove  there  by  road,  returned  by  steamboat, 
went  back  by  boat  and  returned  again  by  road. 
This  in  order  to  visit  the  fortress  of  St  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  which  stands  npon  **Hare*'  Island,  and 
because  our  food  was  already  prepared  for  tis  at 
our  home  in  Petersburg. 

Kerensky's  war  minister,  Savinkov  I  believe,  had 
a  large  imposing  white  palace  on  the  island.  We 
were  taken  through  it.  Hie  walls  decorated  with 
tapestry  of  heroic  design,  the  statuary,  library, 
and  paintings  all  spoke  too  eloquently  of  the  rea- 
son for  the  feveridk  desire  of  its  owner  to  crush 
the  proletarian  movement  How  anyone  can  imagine 
for  one  moment  that  such  luxuries  will  be  re- 
Hnqni^ed  to  the  people  without  their  possessors 
showing  determined  fight,  is  a  problem  I  have 
never  been  able  to  solve.  Here  every  fortnight 
during  the  smnmw  mondis  seventy-four  workers 
are  housed,  nursed,  fed,  waited  upon,  and  enter- 
tained. The  food,  under  present  conditions,  is 
superior  to  the  everyday  food  of  the  city.  It  is 
also  well  varied.  I  asked  the  keeper  of  the  palace 
how  the  guests  behaved  themselves,  unaccustomed 
as  they  were  to  living  under  such  luxurious  cir- 
cumstances. "At  first,"  he  said,  '*they  forgot  to 
exercise  care,  they  spat  on  the  floors  and  damaged 
one  or  two  articles;  then  I  arranged  to  give  each 
visiting  group  a  short  address  on  their  social  ob- 
ligation to  protect  the  property  of  the  people,  so 
that  their  comrades  could  participate  in  the  pleas- 
ures they  were  at  present  enjoying,  and  it  worked 
wonders." 

No  members  of  the  cultured  aristocracy  could 
be  more  scmpolous  in  the  care  of  the  palac«  and 
its  grounds  man  these  humble  Petersburg  holiday- 
makers.  They  cultivate  the  ground  in  springtime, 
weed  and  water  the  growing  crops,  and  collect  the 


harvests  in  their  order.  There  are  spacious  winter 
gardens  housing  all  kinds  of  tropical  plants,  ferns, 
and  pdm  trees,  stmie  among  me  scarcest  obtain- 
able. Five  minutes'  walk  from  the  palace  takes 
one  to  the  theatre — die  gigantic  open-air  theatre 
copied  from  the  Greek  model.  The  stage  stands 
at  the  edge  of  a  wood  on  the  v^  shore  of  a  lake. 
On  die  other  side  of  the  lake  opposite  the  stage 
a  huge  wooden  am|dutheatre  gives  seating  accom- 
modraon  to  12,000  spectators.  The  orchestra  sits 
upon  a  platform  somewhat  below  die  level  of  die 
stage  and  abnost  level  with  the  waters  of  die  lake, 
ana  as  the  performers  enrich  the  woodland  air 
with  sweet  sounds,  the  swans  and  ducks  austerely 
swim  back  and  forth  not  the  least  intere^ed  mem- 
bers of  the  audience.  Ihe  opera  was  *Tagliacci" 
m  this  particular  Sunday  evening — much  to  my 
sorrow,  for  I  had  seen  it  so  often.  However,  I 
had  never  seen  it  produced  in  natural  setting,  and 
before  many  minutes  were  over  what  I  imagined 
promised  to  be  a  ridiculous  fiasco  was  diaining 
me  to  my  seat  with  enchantment 

Here  before  our  eyes  began  to  imfold  diat  rural 
tragedy  of  love-intrigue  and  jealousy  just  as  it 
might  have  occurred  in  the  Calabrian  village  be- 
fore Leoncavallo  cbamatized  it  Out  of  the  woods 
crawled  a  donkey  dragging  a  cart  filled  with 
"props."  Some  very  ordinary  men  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner  began  to  erect  a  "penny  gaff." 
While  they  were  at  it  one  of  them  disappeared,  to 
reappear  in  a  few  minutes  up  a  tree.  Standing 
uprifi^t  on  the  boug^  holding  die  trunk  w^  one 
hand,  he  burst  fordi  widi  a  deep  ridi  voice,  whidi 
reverberated  through  the  wood  and  across  the  lake, 
the  story  of  the  "Prologue."  In  a  clearing  at  the 
side  of  the  forest,  and  beyond  the  trees,  amorous 
young  couples  strolled  and  sat,  children  skipped, 
and  old  folks  trudged  unconcernedly.  Tonio  came 
down  from  his  tree  and  b^an  to  bang  his  drum 
most  peremptorily.  Out  of  die  fields  and  woods 
ran  the  people  to  find  out  what  the  pother  was 
about  Before  them  appeared  Canio,  the  boss 
showman,  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand,  who  broke 
forth  with  his  melodious  little  song,  **This  evening 
at  seven,  at  seven  this  evening." 

When  Canio  and  his  party  went  off,  Tonio,  bmt 
on  treachery,  insisted  on  staying  behind  to  "groom 
the  donkey."  He  groomed  a  real  donkey,  and 
while  busy  at  it  Nedda  chose  an  opportune  mo- 
ment to  sing  the  glorious  "Balatelle" — opportune 
because  during  the  meditative  pause  preceding  it 
the  real  birds  in  the  trees  above  her  began  an 
opera  of  their  own.  She  looked  up  to  diem,  and 
sent  forth  her  beautiful  melody  of  desire,  while 
Tonio  led  his  donkey  back  to  the  field.  He  re- 
turned to  interrupt  her  singing  at  its  most  ecstatic 
point  with  his  obnoxious  love-making.  It  was  all 
so  wonderfully  real. 

When  Canio  chased  his  wife's  lover  it  was  a 
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genuine  croas^imtry  sprint,  whidi  Beppe  won 
uirough  his  agility  in  leaping  hedges  and  ditches. 
Poor  old  Canio  crawled  hade  and  sang  "On  with 
the  Motley,"  but,  unlike  our  Canios,  he  dressed 
himself  in  his  motley  as  he  sang.  Usually  our 
Canios  have  it  already  on  before  they  smg  *'on 
with  it** 

Then  Tonio  went  oflF  to  beat  his  noisy  drum 
again  among  the  trees,  and  the  crowd  gathered. 
Real  peasants.  Not  dressed  up  as  Italians,  but 
just  everyday  Russian  peasants,  workers,  and  Red 
soldiers.  They  strolled  from  different  directions 
and  squatted  down  before  the  little  tent.  The  play 
within  a  play  commenced — ^by  Tonio,  now  attired 
as  a  clown,  making  Catherine  wheels  and  turning 
somersaults  with  the  basket  of  viands  in  his  hands. 
At  the  climax  of  the  play,  when  Canio  killed  the 
lovers,  the  horror-stricken  peasants  jumped  to 
their  feet  and  carried  the  bodies  out  of  sig^L 

Ihe  singing  was  superb,  for  the  artists  were  in 
the  open  air  and  quite  fifty  yards  from  their  audi* 
tors,  and  had  to  do  their  very  utmost  to  ensure 
success.  Fully  12,000  people  saw  this  perform- 
ance— Sunday  evening — yet  within  fifteen  minutes, 
the  vast  audience  had  melted  away. 

Besides  Kamenny  Ostrov  there  are  four  other 
islands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fortress 
named  Krestovsky,  Petrovsky,  Yelaginsky,  and 
Apothecary  Island.  Almost  every  kind  of  ardii- 
tecture  may  be  studied  in  these  one-time  secluded 
haunts  of  &e  aristocracy — Gredc  of  all  orders, 
Italian,  Gothic,  Saracenic,  and  ancient  Russian. 
Primeval  -  looking  woods,  scattered  in  green 
meadows  throu^  which  little  streamlets  rush  into 
the  wide  reaches  of  the  river,  and  clumps  of  stunted 
willows  on  the  water's  edge,  fpm  toe  islands  a 
jungle-like  appearance.  It  is  an  almoat  unique 
ezperienra  to  stand  on  the  dedc  of  a  little  fuel 
boat  and  look  down  upon  the  imposing  city  from 
mid-stream,  and  then  in  the  twuJEling  of  an  eye 
disappear  into  a  jungle  badcwater  with  scarce  a 
sign  of  civilization  around  or  about  Returning  by 
boat  we  arrived  at  the  terrible  Bastille  of  St.  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  wh^e  the  first  sod  was  dug  in  the 
bnilding  of  Petersbui^.  Hie  bastions  are  six  in 
number  and  the  gateways  four.  The  church  from 
which  the  golden  spire — ^the  "needle" — arises  was 
the  burial  place  of  the  Romanovs,  as  St.  Michaers 
in  the  Kremlin  was  of  the  former  Tsars.  The 
''casemates**  of  the  prison  are  horrifying  dungeons, 
with  slots  two  or  Uiree  inches  wide  for  windows, 
and  far  below  the  level  of  the  water. 

Hie  first  victim  claimed  by  the  dungeons  of 
Peter  and  Paul  was  Alexis,  the  son  and  heir  of  Peter 
the  Great.  Detesting  his  father,  he  swore  to  undo 
his  work  when  he  became  Tsar,  and  actually  led 
one  revolt  against  his  father.  The  actual  manner 
of  his  deaA  is  uncertain,  but  every  historian  is 
agreed  that  his  father,  Peter  the  Great,  caused  him 
to  be  tortured  to  death — thereby  proving  himself 
a  more  brutal  monster  than  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who 
also  killed  his  eldest  son,  but  suddenly  and  in 
anger.  Later,  Peter's  granddaughter,  the  very  un- 
fortunate Princess  Tarakam>Ta,  was  trapped  by 


the  rising  waters  of  the  Neva  in  her  dungeon  and 

drowned.  She  was  there  because  she  stood  in  the 
path  of  the  ambitious  and  lecherous  Catherine  the 
Second.  Prior  to  1879  all  political  prisoners  of 
the  "dangerous**  category  were  incarcerated  in  this 
foul  prison — in  the  portion  known  as  the  Tron- 
bet^  Bastion  or  "Ravelin  of  Alexis,**  already 
grim  with  the  tragedies  of  Alexis  and  Tarakanova. 
There  are  nineteen  forbidding  cells,  and  most  of 
them  are  flooded  by  the  river  whenever  it  rises  a 
trifie  hi^er  than  usual.  The  gallery  where  the 
executions  took  place  is  so  constructed  that  volley 
after  volley  of  rifle-fire  can  be  discharged  vrithout 
the  slightest  noise  being  heard  without  tiw  fortress. 
One  wonan  imprisoned  in  this  bastion  went  insane 
through  ihe  loss  of  sleep  occasioned  by  the  con- 
stant protection  she  had  to  bestow  upon  her  baby 
to  save  it  from  being  killed  and  eaten  by  the  vicious 
rats  which  abound  in  the  dungeons.  In  this  part 
of  the  fortress  both  Bakunin  and  Kropotkin  were 
entombed.  Everyone  appears  to  harbor  the  belief 
that  Kropoddn  escapra  from  the  P^r  and  Paul 
fortress,  but  it  is  quite  false.  His  celebrated  es- 
cape took  place  after  he  was  removed  frran  the 
fortress  and  taken  to  the  Nicholas  HospitaL  In 
the  narrative  of  his  escape  he  writes: 

"The  firm  determination  to  escape  at  all  hazards 
never  left  me  from  the  first  day  of  my  arre^  But 
if  there  is  anything  impossibu  in  the  world,  it  i$ 
to  escape  from  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul:* 

Kropotkin*s  Flif^ 

The  story  of  his  plans  and  ruses,  and  the  means 
employed  by  his  friends  to  liberate  him  after  he 
was  transfenvd  to  the  Nicholas  Hospital,  may  be 
found  in  Stepniak*8  ^^Underground  Russia**  and  in 
Kropoddn's  own  **Memoir8  of  a  Revolutionist** 
I  believe  both  books  are  now  completely  out  of 
print,  and  because  fresh  public  interest  has  been 
aroused  through  the  death  of  the  old  scientist- 
revolutionary,  I  have  been  requested  to  tell  Uie 
story  of  his  escape,  which  took  place  in  1876. 
From  every  point  of  view  I  cannot  do  better  than 
reprint  Kropotkin's  own  narrative: 

*The  doctor  ordered  me  daily  exercise,  and 
about  one  o'clodc  I  was  taken  into  the  large  court- 
yard of  the  hospital.  A  sentinel,  mnaket  in  hand, 
was  always  by  my  side. 

"I  begw  to  take  close  note  of  everything,  so  as 
to  draw  up  my  plans. 

"Hie  courtyara  was  large.  The  gate,  ordinarily 
shut,  was  then  open ;  for  at  that  period  of  the  year 
(it  was  July)  the  hospital  was  taking  in  its  sup- 
plies of  wood  for  the  winter.  As  this,  however, 
would  last  only  a  few  weeks,  no  sentinel  had  been 
placed  at  the  gate.    It  was  a  great  advantage. 

"I  walked  up  and  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
courtyard,  exactly  opposite  the  gate.  The  sentinel 
was  always  near,  between  me  and  the  gate.  As, 
however,  I  walked  more  slowly  than  a  tortoise, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  wearies  a  vigorous  man 
more  than  he  would  be  wearied  by  leaps  and 
bomids,  the  soldier  had  reconrse  to  me  following 
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■tratagem :  he  followed  a  line  parallel  to  miner  but 
five  paces  nearer  the  gate.  He  was  thus  able  to 
make  his  walk  ten  paces  longer  than  mine,  for 
at  each  extremity  of  his  line,  he  was  always  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  gate  at  I  was  at  the 
extremity  of  my  line. 

**I1ii8  calculation,  which  the  sentinel  evidoitly 
made  with  his  eye,  was  absolutely  correct  theo- 
retically. I,  however,  had  thought  that  if  once  we 
both  b^an  to  run,  the  soldier  by  a  natural  in- 
stinct, would  endeavor  to  seize  me  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  would  therefore  rush  upon  me,  in- 
stead of  running  directly  to  the  gate  to  cut  off  my 
retreat  He  would  thus  describe  two  sides  of  the 
triangle,  of  which  I  should  describe  the  third 
alone.*  Upon  this  point  thus  I  had  an  advantage. 
X  might  hope  to  reach  the  gate  before  the  sentinel 
running  at  Ae  same  speed.  I  hoped,  however,  to 
nm  fastor,  but  was  not  certain  of  it,  being  much 
weakened  by  ilbess. 

**If  a  vemcle  were  waiting  at  the  gate  for  me, 
•0  diat  I  could  easily  jump  into  it,  I  said  to  myself 
I  should  have  a  good  chance  of  escaping. 

''When  I  was  about  to  send  a  letter  to  my  friends 
containing  the  outlines  of  my  plan,  I  received  an- 
other from  them  on  the  same  subject.  I  began  a 
oorrespondence.  I  need  not  relate  the  various  plans 
and  projedB  proposed  and  abandoned,  there  were 
BO  many.  Several  questions  had  to  be  settled; 
vdiether  my  friends  snould  enter  the  courtyard  as 
dwy  proposed,  and  engage  in  some  way  or  other 
the  attention  of  the  sentinel;  whether  ttw  vehicle 
should  await  me  at  the  gate,  or  at  dke  comer  of 
tfae  hospital,  where  it  would  not  be  so  much  m 
MA;  whethtt  one  of  oar  party  dionld  post  him- 
•uf  there,  or  die  driver  should  remain  alone. 

**I  proposed  the  most  simple  and  natural  plan, 
which  was  finally  adopted.  The  vehicle  should 
await  me  at  the  gate,  because  I  felt  too  weak  to 
ran  as  far  as  the  comer.  An  intimate  friend  pro- 
posed to  post  himself  there  to  aauA  me,  if  neces- 
sary, in  getting  in  more  quickly,  and  espedally 
in  dressing  me  directly  afterwards,  as  I  should  be 
compelled  to  escape  with  scarcely  anything  on 
except  my  trousers  and  shirt 

"All  we  had  to  cover  us  in  the  hospital  was  an 
invalid^s  dressing-gown.  It  was  so  large,  so  in- 
convenient, and  so  long,  that  in  walking  I  was 
obliged  to  carry  my  train  upon  my  arm.  To  run 
In  such  a  garb  was  absolutely  impossible.  It  must 
be  thrown  off  at  all  hazards  before  I  could  take  to 
my  heels.  But  this  must  be  done  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  for  a  single  moment  lost  might  min 
alL  For  many  days  in  succession  I  practised  this 
performance  in  the  cell.  I  found  that  to  do  it 
with  the  utmost  possible  celerity,  the  operation 
most  be  divided  into  three  elementary  movements, 
like  the  musketry  exercise  of  soldiers— one,  two, 
three. 

The  greatest  difficulty  remained:  the  selection 
of  the  moment  Hiis  depended  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  streets  through  which  we  had  to  pass. 

*U*b  I"!!  i  wm  «£m  1  kand  It. 
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A  string  of  wood  carts,  a  detadunent  of  passing 
soldiers,  a  mounted  Cossack  might  upset  the  at- 
tanpt,  especially  as  the  streets  throu^  which  we 
had  to  pass  were  very  narrow  and  winding.  They 
must  therefore  be  watched,  and  I  must  be  informed 
when  they  were  free  from  all  obstacles.  For  diia 
purpose  sentinels  had  to  be  placed  at  four  different 
points.  The  fifth  sentinel,  receiving  information 
from  the  four  others,  had  to  give  me  the  decisive 
signal  at  the  proper  moment  The  signal  was  to 
be  an  air-ball,  wmch  would  ascend  at  a  givm  spot 
behind  the  high  wall  of  the  cour^ard  in  iriudi 
I  totk  exercise. 

"I  had  also  proposed  to  place  a  sixth  soitinel  at 
the  comer  of  a  lane  a  little  beyond,  because,  ac- 
cording to  my  calculations,  this  very  narrow  lane 
was  80  long,  that  a  vehicle  being  in  h  at  the  mo- 
ment of  our  departure  woula  infallibly  have 
stopped  onr  progress.  It  could  not  reach  the  end 
while  we  were  passing  from  the  gate  of  the  hospital 
to  die  entrance  of  mis  lane.  As  men  were  few, 
however,  we  did  widiout  diis  sixth  sentineL 

**0n  ihe  day  fixed  I  went  to  take  my  exercise, 
full  of  hope  and  excitement  I  looked  again  and 
again  towards  that  part  of  the  wall  where  the  red 
air-ball  was  to  ascend.  NtMhing  was  to  be  seen. 
My  time  was  drawing  to  an  end;  still  nothing.  It 
ended,  and  with  it  my  hopes.  Widi  the  impression- 
able imaginntioa  of  a  prisoner,  I  gave  way  to  dke 
gloomiest  conjectures.  I  felt  c<mvuiced  dud  every^ 
thing  had  brdcen  down. 

"Nothing  much,  however,  had  happened.  By  a 
singular  chance  a  red  air-ball  could  not  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  Gostini  Dvor,  or  in  any  of  die 
toyshoTM,  though  a  whole  morning  had  been  apcot 
in  lowing  for  one.  Only  white  and  blue  ballt 
could  be  nad,  which  my  friends  would  not  take, 
and  with  good  reason;  for  no  change  whatever, 
however  insignificant  it  may  appear,  is  ever  per- 
mitted in  signals.  They  hurriedly  purchased  a  red 
india-rubber  ball  in  a  gutta-perdba  shop,  and  filled 
it  widi  gas  of  their  own  manufacture.  But  die 
ball  turned  out  so  badly,  diat  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment when  the  sentinel  1^  go  the  string,  instead 
of  rising  high  into  the  air  it  went  up  only  a  few 
yards  and  fell  to  the  ground  before  reaching  the 
top  of  the  courtyard  wall.  The  sentinel  in  frenzy 
oideavored  to  throw  it  up  widi  his  hands,  but  Aia 
was  even  less  successful. 

"To  diis  fortuitous  drcmnstance  I  owed  many 
hours  of  torture,  and,  at  the  same  time,  my  safety; 
for  at  the  moment  when  the  ball  was  sent  up  into 
the  air,  a  long  string  of  wood  carts  entered  die 
lane  of  which  I  have  spoken  where  no  sentinel  had 
been  placed.  They  would  infallibly  have  stopped 
our  progress,  and  all  would  have  been  lost 

"Another  interval  followed  for  the  necessary 
correspondence  in  order  to  arrange  the  modifica- 
ticHis,  which  were  indispensable.  Another  sentinel 
was  posted,  naturally,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lane. 
But  tnia  required  a  modification  of  the  entire  plan, 
as  there  were  no  means  of  combining  the  signals 
of  all  the  five  sentinels  outside  the  wall  of  the 
courtyard  so  as  to  give  me  the  decirive  signal. 
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Eidier  additional  saitinela  would  have  to  be  ia- 
trodiued  i<a  Uie  mere  traminiiwi<m  of  the  aig- 
nala,  or  the  deciaiTe  ai^pial  would  have  to  be 
dunged. 

**TQe  latter  expedient  was  diosen. 

**Oiie  of  onr  party  hired  a  room  on  the  third 
story  directly  opposite  the  hospital.  From  the 
window  could  be  seen  not  only  ail  the  five  sentin- 
els, but  the  courtyard  also,  where  I  took  exercise. 
Hie  signal  was  to  be  given  to  me  by  means  of  a 
violin,  which  my  friend  was  to  play  whenever  aU 
the  signals  were  favorable,  and  the  musie  was  to 
cease  when  any  of  them  became  unfavorable.  This 
mode  also  presented  the  great  advantage  of  in- 
dicating to  me  repeatedly  the  favorable  time  for 
fli^t,  leaving  to  me  the  selection  of  the  proper 
moment. 

**llie  first  day,  when  everything  was  ready  and 
the  vdiicle  already  awaited  me  at  the  gate,  it  was 
I  who  caused  my  friends  some  cruel  moments; 
my  illness  mcreased,  and  I  felt  so  weak  that  I  did 
not  dare  to  make  the  attempt  I  did  not  even  go 
down,  thovfore,  into  the  courtyard,  and  diey 
dunq^  that  the  suspicions  of  the  police  had  been 
aroused,  and  Aat  1  was  no  longer  to  be  ailowad 
to  talce  enrcise. 

**I  recovered  in  two  days  and  resolved  to  profit 
by  the  interval  whidi  my  illness  had  given  me. 

**1  prepared  everything;  the  shoes,  the  dressing- 
gown,  midt  required  a  little  ripping-up  in  order 
to  be  thrown  off  more  quiddy — everything. 

"I  went  to  take  my  enrdse.  No  sooner  had  I 
entered  dw  courtyard  than  t  heard  die  violin.  The 
music  lasted  for  five  minutes,  but  I  did  not  care 
to  profit  by  it  immediately,  for  at  first  the  sur- 
veillance instinctively  is  always  scnaewhat  greater. 
But  Id!  die  violin  stopped.  Two  minntew  after- 
wards some  carts  with  wood  entered  the  courtyard. 
The  violin  reccnmnenced. 

"TUs  time  I  was  determined  to  turn  it  to  ao 
eount  I  looked  at  the  sentinel;  he  was  walking 
along  his  usual  line,  scone  five  paces  distant,  be- 
tween me  and  the  gate.  I  looked  at  his  musket 
It  was  loaded;  I  knew  it  Would  he  fire  or  not? 
Ihvbably  not,  because  I,  being  so  near,  he  would 
v^ier  wish  to  seize  hold  of  me.  His  bayonet  was 
more  dangerous.  In  case,  during  this  long  run,  my 
strength  failed  me.  I  had,  hovrev^,  already  made 
my  calculations  even  upon  this  point  If  I  re- 
mained in  prison  I  was  certain  to  die.  *Now  or 
never,*  I  said  to  myself.  I  seized  my  dressing 
gown.    .    .  One!  .  .  . 

**Bnt  lo!  the  violin  ceased. 

**!  felt  as  tfaoiuh  I  should  drop. 

**A  moment  afterwards,  however,  die  music  re> 
commenced;  a  patrol  at  diat  very  moment  had 
passed  dirough  one  of  die  lanes. 

**Direcdy  the  sentinel  reached  the  extremity  of 
his  line,  without  a  moment's  pause  I  threw  on  my 
dressing  gown  with  three  well-practiced  movements, 
and — I  was  off  like  an  arrow.  The  sentinel,  with 
a  famrl,  rushed  at  me  to  seize  me,  instead  of  mn- 
nii^  straight  to  die  gate  to  prevent  my  escape,  and 
dms  described  his  two  sides  of  die  trian^  as  I 
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foresaw.  I  was  so  weak,  however,  that  those  iriio 
saw  our  desperate  race  from  above  said  that  the 
soldier  was  within  three  paces  of  me,  and  that  his 
bayonet,  whidi  he  thrust  forward,  was  widiin  as 
ace  of  toudiing  me.  Tliis,  however,  I  did  not  see. 
I  only  heard  his  howling  and  diat  of  the  carters 
who  were  unloading  the  wood  at  the  bottom  of  die 
courtyard. 

**0n  reaching  the  gate  I  saw  a  vehicle;  but  for 
a  moment  I  was  in  doubt  iriiether  it  was  ours,  for 
I  could  not  recognize  my  frimd  in  the  officer  vdio 
was  on  the  alert  in  the  street  To  make  him  turn 
round  I  clapped  my  hands,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
friends  who  were  observing  the  scene.  It  was 
taken  as  a  sign  of  joy.  The  officer  turned  round. 
I  recognized  him,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
say  these  words  I  was  inside  the  vehicle,  whidi 
went  off  like  a  flash  of  lidxtning,  and  I  was  wrapped 
in  a  military  doak  whidi  my  friend  had  in  readi- 
ness, as  well  as  an  officer's  cap. 

**At  the  hospital,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  an 
incredible  uproar  followed.  The  officor  of  dw 
guard  hastened  out  with  his  soldiers,  at  the  shoola 
of  the  sentinel.  Completely  losing  hit  head,  he 
tore  his  hair,  and  exclaimed: 

**  *I  am  ruined!  I  am  ruined!  Run  after  hfan. 
Follow  him.  Follow  him.* 

**He  was  incapable,  however,  of  giving  any  or^ 
ders.  One  of  onr  party,  the  signalman,  the  very 
one  who  played  the  violin,  hastily  descended  into 
the  street,  and  approaching  the  officer,  hemn  to 
exhibit  the  utmost  compassion  for  the  state  he  was 
in,  actually  asking  him  irfiat  had  happened,  iriw 
had  escaped,  how,  when,  where,  etc.  llie  frenzied 
officer  tried  to  reply  to  him,  and  thus  lost  predous 
tune. 

**An  old  woman  gave  a  terrible  piece  of  advice. 
They  will  go  a  roundabout  way,*  she  said, 
*and  then  make  straight  for  the  Nevdd.  Ihere 
can't  be  a  doubt  about  it  Take  out  the  honea 
from  these  omnibuaes  (there  were  some  at  the 
hospital  gate),  and  cut  off  their  escape.  It  is  die 
simplest  thing  possible.' 

''This  was  exactly  the  course  we  were  adopting, 
but  the  old  crone's  advice  was  not  followed. 


RUSSIA'S  FAITH 

Reason  and  heart  have  found  their  coronal. 
The  shrine  made  steadfast  and  the  worship  li{^; 
Now  faith  is  fair  and  strong  as  the  mid-amre  soil 
Ihe  birth  has  been,  the  marvel  buds  and  blooms; 
Its  perfume  stills  the  ravages  of  the  world, 
And  thrives  in  blast  and  thunder. 
Slowly  the  living  grace  shall  lift  its  bead 
And  with  clear  eyes  lode  out  upon  die  eardi; 
Then  when  all  men  have  seen,  they  too  will  tdn 
To  thee,  fair  land,  and  worship  in  thy  faith. 

Ralph  Gobdov. 
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The  New  Wireless  Telephone 

By  A.  Bl  Ltubotich 

{The  Russian  proletariat  can  be  etm^itulated  on  a  great  new  victory  on  the  labor  front.  The 
laurels  this  time  must  be  given  to  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  Russian  wireless  telephone,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  broken  the  world's  record.  The  author  of  iJUi  artide,  A.  Af.  LyubamiA,  is  a  rem- 
sentatioe  of  Ae  PeopU^s  Commissar  for  Post  and  Telephone,  who  has  been  particularly  interests  in 
this  new  development.) 


The  successes  of  which  our  wireless  investigators 
are  rightly  so  proud  were  preceded  by  long  and 
arduous  preparatory  labors,  most  of  which  were 
carried  out  at  the  vrarelesa  laboratory  of  Nizhni- 
NoTgOTod.  The  labors  in  the  field  of  wireless 
telephone  b^an  during  the  second  half  of  the 
preceding  year,  after  experiments  in  the  labora- 
tory which  had  taken  place  early  in  the  year,  and 
which  showed  that  the  question  had  been  solved 
in  principle. 

It  was  our  hope  to  have  the  wireless  telephone 
in  operation  at  me  Khodynsk  Station  by  the  first 
of  May,  the  proletarian  holiday,  but  this  intention 
was  frustrated  by  a  number  of  circumstances:  the 
glass-blower  who  was  the  only  specialist  we  have 
in  this  field,  was  taken  sick  with  typhus,  and  be- 
sides this  a  short-circuit  Intervoied  at  the  electrical 
station  of  Nidmi-Novgorod,  and  moreover  we  had 
no  naphtha  gas,  which  is  indispensable  for  the 
manufacture  of  bulbs.  These  obstacles  were  not 
eliminated  until  August  of  last  year,  and  in  that 
month  a  set  of  lamps  was  prepared.  The  first  ex- 
periments were  made  at  the  Niumi-Novgorod  Wire- 
less station;  they  resulted  in  the  attaining  of  a 
radios  of  600  versts*  wUhin  which  conversations 
could  be  heard,  lliereapon  the  experiments  were 
continued  at  the  Khodynsk  station,  resulting  in  the 
attaining  of  a  radius  of  900  versts.  But  after 
these  experiments  were  concluded  the  only  avail- 
able set  of  lamps  was  burned  out  Only  in  Decem- 
ber, just  bdfore  the  Eighth  Soviet  Congress,  we 
succeeded  in  manufacturing  several  seta  ^  lamps, 
and  systematic  att«npts  at  the  Khodyndc  station 
could  be  continued. 

On  December  16,  we  again  took  up  the  wire- 
less telephone  work.  The  first  news  we  received 
indicated  that  our  wireless  telephone  conversa- 
tions were  audible  in  Baku,  Samara,  Viatka,  and  a 
number  of  stations  nearer  to  us.  llie  ejqteriments 
of  the  second  day  diowed  that  die  wireless  tele- 
phone was  audible  as  far  as  Tashkent  (2600  versts) 
and  Semipalatinsk  (2800  versts),  besides  we  re- 
ceived a  number  of  communications  from  the  great 
wireless  stations  of  European  Russia,  which  in- 
formed us  that  our  conversations  had  been  heard. 
It  developed  also  that  the  greater  or  less  audibil- 
ity of  our  conversations  depends  on  the  technical 
equipment  of  the  receiving  ^tion.  We  also  re- 
ceived news  from  Omsk,  Sebastopol,  Astrakhan, 
and  Yekaterinburg.  In  many  places  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Provincial  Executive  Committees  were  called 
to  the  wireless  telephone,  in  Omsk  the  representa- 
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tive  of  die  Chairman  aS  the  Siberian  Revolutionary 
Committee,  in  order  that  they  midit  be  informed 
of  our  first  great  efforts;  in  addition,  in  many 
places  local  subscribers  were  connected  with  the 
wireless  receiving  station  and  thus  vrere  enabled 
to  hear  in  their  own  homes  how  oar  wireless  tele- 
phone was  functioning. 

Each  new  day  broi^^  much  nem  from  various 
places  showing  that  our  wireless  statiim  had  pec^ 
naps  attained  the  world's  record.  Thus  on  Decem- 
ber 18  and  19  we  already  received  telegrams  in- 
forming us  that  the  conversation  had  been  heard 
at  Novo-Nikolaievsk,  Irkutsk  (4000  versts),  then 
as  far  as  Chita  (4500  versts)  which  was  much 
more  than  we  had  had  any  reason  to  expect,  as  we 
had  been  counting  on  a  maTimiim  d  about  2500 
versts.  TioB  manas  it  seem  likdy  that  we  sh^l 
be  able  now  to  pass  on  from  the  period  of  ex- 
periment to  that  of  regular  daily  woric,  and  we 
nope  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  be  able  to  improve 
the  technical  apparatus  of  the  receiving  station  and 
to  s^  up  further  wireless  recdving  stations  at 
boundary  points. 

At  present  we  are  approachine  the  concr^  solu- 
tion of  the  tadc  which  the  People's  Commissar  for 
Post  and  Telegraph  has  set  us,  and  ao  which 
the  Nizhni-Novgorod  wireless  laboratory  is  now 
working,  namely,  to  bring  about  a  spoken  news- 
paper such  as  is  described  by  Wells  in  his 
novel  "When  the  Sleeper  Awakes."  For  a  number 
of  comparatively  near  points,  those  mtbin  a  radius 
of  five  or  six  hundred  versts  from  Moscow  this  is 
now  already  possible,  for  if  the  wireless  telcnphcme 
is  connected  with  a  m^aphone,  it  is  audible  to 
an  audience  that  does  not  occupy  too  great  an 
auditorium.  To  solve  this  problem  fully,  the 
wireless  laboratory  has  built  a  resonator  of  great 
strength,  the  construction  of  which  has  already 
been  tei^  and  approved.  This  resonator  gives  a 
volume  of  somid  such  as  is  sufficient  for  a  room 
holding  from  250  to  400  persons,  and  may  be 
used  in  the  magnification  both  of  ordinary  tele- 
phone messages  and  of  those  received  in  the  wire- 
less manner,  while  the  slightest  modulations  of 
the  human  voice  are  successfully  transmitted. 

As  a  means  of  cheddng  up  our  experiments  we 
requested  foreign  stations,  in  Nauen  for  instance, 
in  a  wireless  message  to  follow  the  operations  of 
our  wireless  telephone  and  communicate  with  os 
as  to  the  results.  But  Nauen  did  not  condescend 
even  to  acknowledge  the  receipts  of  our  wireless 
message.  Later  Nauen  received  our  communication, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  thank  us  for  it,  but  has 
not  sent  us  any  news  whatever  as  to  the  results 
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of  OUT  conversation.  Bat  when  Nanen  was  carry- 
ing on  experiments,  we  not  only  furnished  that  sta* 
tion  with  reports  of  die  results  of  their  experiments, 
hat  even  of  the  technical  circumstances  under 
which  the  conversation  was  taking  place.  Ohvious- 
ly  "democratic"  Gflnnany  is  still  following  a  pro- 
cram  of  cut-throat  comp^tion  and  is  far  removed 
from  the  healthy  emulati<m  nAdxik  prevails  in  Sov- 
iet Russia  in  the  field  of  labor  and  scient^. 

The  Nizhni-Novgorod  wireless  station  has  given 
a  splendid  example  of  the  close  union  existing 
between  labor  and  science,  as  the  entire  personnel 
of  the  station  from  tiie  inventor  down  to  the  worker 
constitutes  one  ungle  firm  society  v^iich  has  been 
pursuing,  in  all  its  accomplishments,  a  ungle, 
concrete  and  magnificent  aim. 

Concentration  of  the  Needle 
Trade 

The  following  report  was  published  in  the  Petro- 
grad  Jxvestit^'  of  January  13: 

The  needle  tr^e  division  has  begun  a  concen- 
tration of  production  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
more  systematic  growth  of  the  industry  at  the 
maximum  rate  of  efficient  prodnction. 

A  number  of  sewing  shops  privately  owned  by 
individuals  or  institutions  have  been  closed;  some 
of  tiiese  were  owned  by  the  Baltic  Fleet,  the  Vassi- 
lienky  Committee  of  Food  Supplies,  etc  When  the 
factories  were  dosed  the  workm  were  transferred 
to  the  operating  factories  of  tiu  organiied  needle 
industry,  for  l3ie  most  part  to  the  First  and  Central 
Factories. 

In  order  to  effect  a  further  concentration  of 
production  it  is  proposed  to  close  three  other  fac- 
tories: the  SevenUi,  Eighth,  and  Tenth,  transferring 
all  woricers  to  tiie  Fifth  and  Central  factories  as 
well  as  to  sewing  shops. 

Hie  last  divisions  were  concentrated  last  fall, 
with  the  result  that  only  18  large  shops  remained, 
while  all  small  shops  have  been  shut  down  and 
the  workers  transferred  to  the  large  shops.  All 
these  innovations  tend  to  increase  production 
in  the  needle  trade  factories. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  needs  of  the  population 
a  number  of  mending  shops  are  about  to  be  opened 
in  workers*  districts  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city. 

The  needle  industry  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  present  clothing  crisis. 

The  Manufaeture  of  Clothiag  in  Petrograd 

The  Central  Government  Factory  which  is  under 
tiie  management  of  the  Province  Clothing  Commit- 
tee of  tiie  Soviet  of  Public  Economy,  manufactures 
army  uniforms  and  civilian  clothing.  Hie  division 
for  army  clothing  manufactures  army  overcoats, 
coats,  overalls,  underwear,  and  bed  clothes.  The 
division  for  dvilian  clothing  manufactures  navy 
uniforms  and  civilian  clothing. 

Women  comprise  the  greater  number  of  work- 
ers at  the  factory.  Hie  percentage  of  men  em- 
ployed is  15  pw  cent  of  the  entire  nomber  of 
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The  woric  is  done  on  a  large  scale.  Hie  armv 
divisi(m*s  daily  consumption  is  3,500  yards  of  cloUi 
for  army  overcoats  and  17,500  yards  of  material 
for  undergarments.  The  daily  consumption  in  tiie 
civilian  division  is  437  yards  of  cloth  and  1,750 
yards  of  material  for  undergarments. 

The  Ejnployment  Bureau  supplies  the  factory 
witii  worl^,  on  the  average  of  five  a  day. 
The  factory  employs  about  500  skilled  workers. 
The  work  is  done  in  two  shifts:  one  shift  works 
from  8  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  and  the  other  shift  from 
4:30  P.  M.  to  11:30  P.  M. 

The  factory  has  a  cafeteria  and  living  accommo- 
dations for  200  persons.  OccasionaUy  concerts 
and  lectures  are  given. 

The  Second  Government  Factory  situated  on 
Muchnoi  Pereulok,  No.  5,  has  been  in  existence 
for  about  two  years.  Out  of  500  workers  em- 
ployed at  present  20  per  cent  are  skilled  worinrs. 
Hiis  factory  is  equipped  for  manufacturing 
women's  and  childrm's  clothing,  but  lately,  under 
pressure  of  necessity,  it  worked  for  the  Red  Army 
and  manufactured  200  army  overcoats  daily,  as 
well  as  gymnasium  suits,  trousers,  etc.  Ibe  fac- 
tory is  supplied  with  sufficient  fuel  for  a  poiod  of 
several  months. 

During  **ChiIdren*s  Week"  the  factory  turned 
out  150  children's  overcoats,  while  tiie  remnants 
were  utilized  for  making  mittens  and  slippers. 

The  Third  Government  Factory  was  organized 
by  the  workers  themselves  nearly  two  years  ago. 
Ine  daily  output  of  hats,  caps,  ladies*  hats  and 
muffs  is  about  2,000.  The  uctory  employs  325 
workers,  mostly  women,  of  whom  150  are  aldlled 
workers.  The  fur  department  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion because  its  woik  is  being  done  as  regularly  as 
in  peace  times. 

During  "Children's  Week*'  the  factory  supplied 
8,000  children's  winter  caps,  the  employees  work- 
ing overtime  for  tiiis  purpose. 
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Mardari  —  A  Curious  Russian  Saint 


By  Wm.  Huteveld. 

(TKe  following  article  is  tratuUtted  for  SovBT  Rossu  from  "Nya  DagUgt  AlUhanda,**  a  Swediik 
daily  appearing  in  StockJu^m.) 

in  as  invisible  shape  wherever  he  went  When  he 
was  entirely  alone  he  said  the  Saint  sometimes  even 
appeared  to  him  in  visible  bodily  form. 

Great  was  the  joyous  agitation  among  the  pious 
brothers;  they  were  delisted  to  have  so  famous 
a  guest  among  them  who  opened  up  inunense  proe> 
pects  of  increased  business,  when  Uiey  understood 
that  they  were  singled  out  to  shelter  the  patron  saint 
of  Russia  within  their  walls.  At  once  they  de- 
cided that  Mardari  and  his  famous  companion 
should  occupy  the  great  chamber  of  the  igumen 
(abbot) ,  and  Mardari  was  installed  in  this  great  and 
comfortable  room  with  splendor  and  honors. 

Bflardari,  who  had  hitherto  partaken  of  the  com- 
mon  repast  of  the  monks,  now  ate  in  his  new  habita- 
tion. He  received  food  for  two,  for  whenever  Saint 
Nicholas  was  alone  with  him,  he  assumed  earthly 
form  and  developed  an  earthly  appetite.  But  Mar- 
dari's  plate  would  still  be  full,  while  that  of  the 
Saint  was  empty;  in  fact  it  is  even  said  to  have 
occurred  that  the  invisible  patron  sometimes  adced 
in  a  distinctly  audible  tone  for  a  second  help- 
ing. ..  . 

Of  course  the  ignorant  people  became  extremely 
interested  in  the  mona^ery  and  its  wonder-woridng 
saint,  and  even  so  hardened  a  sinner  and  irreproach- 
able a  skqttic  as  I  journeyed  <nie  fine  day,  in  the 
company  of  the  famous  painter  Vosnetsov,  to  die 
island  in  Lalu  Lad<^a. 
The  great  refectory  was  more  than  filled  with 

{»eople  of  every  dass  all  waiting  in  breathless  si- 
moe  for  Mardari  to  put  in  his  appearance.  In  a 
little  gallery  close  to  Uie  altar  there  stood  two  arm- 
chairs and  several  monks.  Suddenly  they  entoned 
a  tropar  (ancient  Byzantine  canticle),  a  side-door 
opaied,  and  in  stepped  Mardari.  All  fell  upon 
their  knees,  while  a  few  ladies  fainted. 

Even  I  felt  a  cold  diill  going  down  my  bat&  and 
my  companion  staggered  back.  Mardari's  appear- 
ance was  really  calculated  to  produce  such  effects. 

Before  us  stood  a  young  man  of  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  tall  and  slender  and 
handsome,  with  a  head  of  an  Adonis,  such  as  Praxit- 
eles might  have  chiselled.  But  his  countenance 
had  the  power  of  death,  waxen  and  rigid,  and  only 
a  pair  ot  coal  black  stinging  eyes  with  an  uncanny 
penetrating  glance  testified  that  it  was  a  living  man 
that  stood  there  flooded  in  the  sunlight  of  the  door 
that  had  just  been  opened. 

White  and  waxen  also  were  his  hands.  Long 
raven  lodes  fell  in  a  heavy  mass  around  his  ahoi^ 
ders.  He  walked  barefoot  in  a  long  black  robcL 
Slowly,  his  arms  raised,  he  stepped  before  the  altar 
and  reclined  on  one  of  the  two  arm-chairs.  Then 
he  delivered  a  short  address  to  those  that  had  gaUi- 
ered  and  called  upon  them  to  make  pious  sacrifices 
for  the  monastery  of  Mount  AduM.  The  — ^^fi^riiil 


T  N  dte  court  of  Nicholas  II  and  his  fanatically 
religious  wife,  a  court  full  of  mystic  decadence 
and  ever  eager  for  new  sensations,  and  never  at  a 
loss  for  some  source  of  emotional  agitation,  there 
bobbed  up  one  day,  before  Rasputin  had  entered 
the  circle  of  his  imperial  woruiippers  a  certain 
Hardari — a  young  handsome  fellow,  vdio  alleged 
he  was  a  monk  from  Montenegro.  Almost  at  a 
single  stroke,  he  displaced  all  his  predecrasors  (for 
there  had  been  many  saints,  some  o£  them  unsaintly 
enough,  who  had  appeared  in  Fetrograd  and  then 
disappeared),  for  he  really  was  a  curious  and  enig- 
matical personage,  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  bis 
career  in  Russia.  Later  when  the  charm  had  brdcen, 
people  laughed  and  perhaps  he  laughed  best  of 
alL  But  die  charm  lasted  for  a  long  time  and  a 
goodly  number  of  persons  fell  for  his  arts. 

No  one  knows  who  Mardari  was  or  where  he 
came  from.  He  appeared  unexpectedly  and  mys- 
tiriously  at  Fetrograd,  and  disappeared  just  as  un- 
expectedly and  mysteriously.  He  claimed  to  have 
ment  some  time  at  the  mona^eiT  of  Adios  in 
vreecie,  a  place  highly  venerated  in  Russia.  At  any 
rate  he  spoke  Serbian,  Russian,  and  Church  Sla- 
vonic (Old  Bulgarian)  very  well,  and  seemed  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  austere  rites  of  the 
Athoa  monastery.  His  first  appearance  in  Russia 
was  fai  1911  in  ne  Monaslery  of  Varlaam,  iriuch  it 
extremely  popular  in  P^ograd. 

Tlus  monaate^,  1^  reason  of  its  splendid  sitoa- 
lion  on  an  island  in  Lake  Ladoga,  had  always  been 
a  favorite  resort  for  the  pious  and  less  pious  of 
nearby  Fetrograd,  and  it  now  began  to  be  noised 
about  that  diere  had  appeared  at  this  venerable 
place  no  less  a  personage  than  die  patron  saint  of 
me  Empire  die  wonder  worker.  Saint  Nicholas 
himself.  The  resulting  exdtement  was  very  great, 
and  crowds  of  people  went  to  the  monasta7  for 
aid.  There  they  were  told  by  the  monks:  one  day 
a  monk  had  come,  young  and  handsome,  a  pilgrim 
from  the  famous  monastery  of  Athos.  It  so  hap- 
pened diat  he  was  assigned  a  cell  in  which  he  was 
■m  only  occupant  He  gave  as  his  name  "Mardari, 
a  servant  of  God  and  Saint  Nidholas.**  To  their 
peat  astonishment  the  monks  heard  Mardari  en- 
gaged in  conversations  in  his  lonely  cell  with  an- 
other man  nrho  answered  him  audibly  in  a  decrepit 
broken  voice  in  the  CHiurch  language.  Even  at 
meals,  which  the  monks  took  in  common  they  heard 
on  aged  voice  blessing  their  food  and  drink  from 
■  seat  alongside  of  Mardari's. 

This  produced  great  excitement  among  the  monln 
and  they  pressed  Mardari  to  explain  this  miracle 
to  them.  He  finally  told  them  diat  by  means  of 
prayers,  fasts,  and  mortifications  of  me  flesh  he 
had  found  audi  grace  in  the  eves  of  God  diat  now 
liia  holy  wooder-woricer  Ni«diolas  accompanied  him 
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t«bm1  was  already  set  op  m  the  refectory;  gold, 
•ilver,  paper  money  rolled  and  fluttered  into  the 
vessels,  and  I  saw  many  a  woman  take  ofiF  her  jew- 
els and  ofiFer  them  as  a  pious  gift  When  the  col- 
lection was  finally  over,  Mardari  turned  with  a 
ahort  prayer  to  Saint  Nidiolas  and  from  the  empty 
annchair  there  issued  forib  an  old  man's  voice 
blessing  diose  present  in  old  Bulgarian.  All  pros- 
trated memselves  and  Mardari  passed  between  the 
kneeling  people  with  raised  hands,  covering  the 
same  path  as  he  had  come,  out  through  the  sunlight 
of  his  little  door.  Two  monks  carried  out  bdiind 
him  the  sacrificial  dialice  widi  ita  heavy  omtents. 
For  a  long  time  I  stood  aa  one  petri&ed  at  this 
monstrous  blasphemy  and  at  the  stupidity  and 
cowardice  of  men.  For  of  course  many  of  the 
monks  must  have  known  or  suspected  as  well  as  I 
did,  that  Mardari  was  a  monstrous  imposter  and  an 
accomplished  ventriloquist  The  thought  of  shout- 
ing this  thing  out  aloud  to  all  those  people  sug- 
gested iteelf  to  me,  and  I  whispered  it  to  Vosnetsov. 
**Do  it  if  yoo  like  to  be  torn  to  pieces,**  he  said. 
Of  course  Mardari  did  splendid  business  and  his 
fame  rose  from  day  to  day.  This  was  due  largely 
to  the  fact,  as  the  monks  said,  that  he  chastised 
himself  and  drank  notlung  but  ^ater.  Besides  he 
was — quite  the  contrary  to  Rasputin — really  an  as- 
cetic. Hie  erotic  was  not  in  his  line  and  all  the 
temptations  of  the  ladies  of  high  and  even  higher 
d^iree  left  him  unscathed.  Of  sourse  it  was  not 
long  before  he  left  the  Vorlaam  Monastery  and  went 
to  Fetrograd,  where  court  and  society  was  in  dire 
need  of  a  new  excitement  The  Tsar  and  Tsarina 
bodi  listened  with  great  piety,  not  only  to  his  own 
statements,  but  also  to  the  biblical  quotations  of 
Saint  Nicholas. 

Mardari  lived  in  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  and  had 
his  expenses  defrayed  by  the  court  exchequer, 
which  netted  him  double  rations,  one  for  himself 
and  one  for  his  invisible  companion.  Often  the 
Tsar  sent  him  choice  wines  and  fruits,  wluch  all 
were  destined  to  pass  into  the  stomach  of  the 
saintly  Nicholas. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mardari  once  again. 
It  was  at  a  dinner  in  the  house  of  Prince  Galitzin. 
Hiore  were  about  fif^  guests  at  the  table.  At  one 
end  of  die  table  sat  Mardari,  at  the  other  was  an 
empty  chair  in  which  one  was  to  imagine  Saint 
Nicholas  seated.  Before  and  after  the  meal  the 
patron  saint  said  grace.  Of  course  there  was  a 
breathless  piety  on  all  sides.  I  sat  quite  near  him 
and  had  occasion  to  admire  the  monk's  splendid 
Tentriloquiam. 

Mardari  would  have  been  able  to  carry  on  this 
sport  for  some  time  if  he  had  not  become  impudent 
and  careless  through  the  ease  of  his  achievement, 
and  his  Petrograd  career  closed  with  a  gigantic 
fiasco  that  no  one  had  anticipated.  For  a  number 
of  persons,  who  had  began  to  mutter  of  a  poraible 
imposture,  of  the  possibility  that  vmtriloquism  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  die  diing,  sug^ted  to  him  that 
he  should  materialize  Saint  Nicholas,  in  other 
words,  make  him  visible  to  others  also.  Mardari 
who  was  already  beginning  to  feel  the  ground  sink- 

^    . 
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ing  beneath  him  was  audaciou8  enough  to  accept 

the  proposals.  In  a  night  session  in  the  house  of 
Baron  Frederik,  a  venerable  old  man's  form  ap- 

R eared  for  a  few  seconds.  But  as  soon  as  this  Saint 
icholas  left  the  room,  there  also  left  throi^  a 
back  door  the  young  Count  Sumorokov  idio  e^ied 
Russia's  patron  saint  just  at  die  moment  he  was 
about  to  make  hia  escape  to  tbe  street  throng  dw 
kitchen  door.  Tbe  skeptical  young  Count  imme* 
diately  had  Saint  Nicholas  arrested  by  the  police 
and  the  patron  saint  of  the  Empire  was  revealed 
in  his  secular  capacity  as  a  poor  old  retired  porter 
of  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre.  Mardari,  who  was  filled 
with  sudden  mi^vings  at  the  disappearance  of  the 
Count  likewise  fled  from  the  apartment,  and  from 
Petrograd  too  ...  or  perhaps  someone  made  away 
with  him.  .  .  .  And  the  splendidly  disguised  old 
porter  also  disappeared  and  this  made  him  look 
more  like  Saint  Nicholas  than  ever. 

Later  it  was  even  rumored  that  both  Mardari 
and  his  companion  were  finally  taken  in  charge 
by  the  okhram  (imperial  secret  police),  and  that 
the  deep  waters  of  the  Neva  know  more  about  Mar- 
dari'a  nltimate  fate  than  has  ever  publidy  tran- 
spired. 


ALLIANOE  WITH  AFGHANISTAN 

Moscow,  March  10.— On  February  28  the  trea^ 
between  Russia  and  Afg^istan  was  concluded. 
A  solemn  reception  was  given  at  the  Af^an  Em- 
bassy in  Moscow,  to  celebrate  the  Third  Annivers- 
ary of  Afghan  independence.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were:  Chicherin  and  Karakhan,  of  the  People's 
Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  delegation  (rf 
the  Turkish  National  Assembly,  and  members  of 
die  regular  Turkish  Delegation,  represenUtivee  of 
die  Persian  Embassy,  the  Bokhara  and  Khiva  Mis- 
sions, the  representatives  of  Esdionia,  Latvia,  Fin- 
land, etc 

The  Afghan  representative  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  frieadly  relations  now  brought  about  between 
Afghanistan  and  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic.  Chi- 
cherin spoke  on  the  glorious  struggle  waged  by 
Afg^ianistan  for  its  independence,  emphasizing  die 
identity  of  interests  between  Soviet  Russia  ana  the 
peoples  fighting  against  impnialiam,  and  expreu- 
ing  the  hope  Uiat  the  bond  between  Russia  and 
the  Afghan  people  might  soon  become  closer. 
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/^ONSTANTIN  Francois  Voiney  was  a  Fxench 
^-^  Count  of  the  ei^teenth  century,  with  the 
pronounced  liberal  tendencies  that  were  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  characteristic  of  the  enlightened  nobil- 
ity of  the  time.  Like  Voltaire  and  other  radical 
litterateurs,  he  was  nevertheless  the  recipient  of 
attBDdoiu  and  gifts  from  Eastern  potmtates.  Voi- 
ney leoeiTed  a  gold  medal  from  Catherine  II  of 
Riiaaia,  because  caron  Grimm,  who  once  banded 
her  a  copy  of  Volney*8  Voyage  en  Egypte  et  en 
Syne,  presented  the  book  as  if  it  were  a  present 
coming  direc^y  from  the  author.  But  the  Great 
Revolution  came,  and  the  "liberal"  foreign  rulers 
who  had  trifled  w^  radicalism  and  enlightenment 
now  had  no  stcnnach  for  them,  and  the  "lovers"  of 
justioe  and  humanity  found  diat  they  loved  the 
exiled  nobility,  the  emigres^  better  than  the  com- 
mon people  of  France,  who  had  been  driven  to 
seek  their  salvation  in  an  application  of  force. 
When  Voiney  learned  that  Catherine  was  grant- 
ing asylum  to  the  emigres — as,  of  course,  the  neigh- 
boxing  rulers  of  Prussia,  Germany,  and  England, 
were  also  doing--4ie  sent  back  his  gold  medal 
to  her,  and  explained  that  he  oouM  now  no  longer 
wear  it  with  honor. 

His  l^r  follows,  in  the  rather  quaint  formality 
of  ^e  period,  and  with  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
credulUy  as  to  Catherine's  love  of  liberty  and 
eqnality,  and  hex  desire  to  liberate  her  serfs  (con- 
eemug  vdiicfa  our  readers  have  had  more  correct 
impreaslons  from  tfie  articles  of  John  S.  Clarke 
in  past  issues  of  diis  weekly).  The  letter  is  ad* 
dressed  not  to  Catherine  personally,  but  to  Baron 
Grimm,  i^o  had  negotiated  and  carried  out  the 
gift  to  Voiney: 

Taris,  December  4, 1791. 

**Sir: 

"The  outspoken  protection  granted  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Ejmpress  of  Russia  to  rebellious 
Frendunen,  the  pecuniary  aid  with  which  she 
favors  the  enemies  of  my  country,  no  longer  per- 
mit me  to  retain  in  my  possession  the  monument 
of  generosity  handed  by  her  to  me.  You  will  un- 
derstand that  I  am  speaking  of  the  gold  medal 
whidi  you  caused  to  be  delivered  to  me,  in  the 
numth  of  Jane,  1788,  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty. 
So  long  as  I  was  able  to  behold  in  this  gift^  an 
evidence  of  esteem  and  approval  of  the  political 
piinoiples  I  have  expressed,  I  r^arded  it  with  the 
respect  due  to  a  noble  use  of  power;  but  now  that 


I  share  this  gold  widi  corrupt  and  denatmred  men, 
what  is  the  ^titude  with  mich  I  must  rq^nrd  it? 
Doubtless  the  Empress  has  been  deceived,  doubt- 
less the  sovereign  who  set  the  example  of  consult- 
ing philosophers  before  drawing  up  a  code  of 
laws,  who  reco{piized  equaUiv  and  Uberty  as  the 
basis  of  diose  laws,  iriio  freea  her  own  sens,  and, 
being  unable  to  break  the  chains  of  the  serfs  of 
her  boyars,  at  least  loosened  them;  doubtless, 
Catherine  II.  in  no  way  intended  to  take  np  Uie 
cudgels  in  favor  of  the  widced  and  ridiculous  oiam- 
pions  of  the  superstitious  and  tyrannical  barbarism 
of  bygone  centuries;  and  doubtless,  in  short,  her 
misguided  religion  needs  but  a  ray  of  li^t  to  dis- 
pel the  darkness;  but,  until  this  matter  can  be 
cleared  up,  there  is  here  a  scandalous  contradic- 
tion, and  just  and  ri^teous  spirits  cannot  consent 
to  take  part  in  it;  will  you  therefore.  Sir,  kindly  re- 
store to  the  Empress  a  benefaction  with  which  I 
think  I  am  no  longer  honored;  please  tell  her  that 
if  it  came  to  me  through  her  esteem,  I  return  it  to 
her  in  order  still  to  keep  this  esteem ;  that  the  new 
laws  of  my  country,  persecuted  by  her,  do  not  per- 
mit me  to  be  either  ungrateful  or  cowardly,  and 
that  after  having  wished  so  much  for  a  glory  that 
would  be  useful  to  humanity,  it  is  painful  to  me 
that  I  now  have  nothing  but  illusions  to  moum. 

"C  F.  VOLKET." 

•        «  » 

I^OUBTLESS  history  is  repeating  itself,  and 
many  a  Russian  scholar  has  probably  re- 
turned with  indignation  the  decorations  and  dig- 
nities received  by  him  from  Frrach  and  other 
foreign  sources.  For  now  it  is  not  Russia  that  har- 
bors Fwnck  counter-revolutionists,  prints  and  cir- 
culates their  prop^anda,  arms  ana  equips  thar 
military  e3n>e(Ution8  against  their  former  hmne; — 
it  is  now  France  that  serves  as  a  honw  and  cntex 
for  Russia's  nobility  and  capitalists,  tfut  fills 
the  world  with  lies  about  Russia,  that  lends  money 
to  Hungary  and  Poland  and  other  governments 
attacking  Soviet  Russia,  that  works  with  all  her 
mi^t  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  treaties  and 
agreements  between  Soviet  Russia  and  neighboring 
countries.  How  striking  and  magnificent  is  the  com* 
plete  reversal  of  the  picture!  In  1791,  whoi  Vol- 
ney*8  letter  was  written,  France  was  die  home  of 
light,  the  torch  of  the  world,  to  which  not  only 
the  oppressed  of  other  countries,  but  even  many 
of  their  chosen  spirits,  moved  by  sympathy  for  the 
oppressed  rather  than  by  a  common  distress  and 
poverty  (Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Priestley,  Schillor) , 
looked  for  and  warmth.  In  1921  all  eyes  are 
on  Russia,  as  they  have  now  been  for  four  years 
without  remittance;  it  is  from  Russia -that  the 
peoples  expect  relief  and  leadership.  And  the  re- 
verse of  the  picture:  then  it  was  Russia  that  was 
the  home  of  darkness,  of  oppression,  of  royal 
largess  and  popular  d^adation;  how  vrell  France 
now  plays  Uiat  part!  Readers  of  this  paper  will 
peruse  in  its  columns  next  week  a  letter  addressed 
by  Pierre  Pascal,  now  in  Moscow,  to  the  Frendi 
proletariat,  and  may  judge  whether  or  not  the 
situation  is  as  we  describe  it;  his  words  on  the 
Frendi  Government  are  more  bitter  than  onrs. 
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"DUT  the  fact  that  Pienre  Pascal  addresses  his 
^  remarks  to  the  Frendi  proletariat  is  an  in- 
dication  that  history's  rfp^tions  are  never  merely 
repetitions.  Th^  are  always  interesting  elements 
of  difference.  In  the  relative  positions  of  France 
and  Russia  in  1791,  as  compared  with  those  of 
1921,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  Volney  writes 
to  one  of  the  nobles  of  Catherine  II.,  Pascal  writes 
to  **the  French  proletariat**  No  one  took  the  Rus- 
sian people  seriously  in  those  days.  Their  vreak 
resistance,  their  spasmodic  uprisings  against  op- 
pression had  prospered  for  short  periods  only, 
and  always  as  a  result  of  the  vast  territory  in  which 
they  could  hide,  and  invariably  were  soon  choked 
in  blood.  But  now,  even  the  worst  tyrant  of  the 
day,  the  Government  of  France,  most  reckon  with 
its  woricing  class,  a  workii^  class  that  is  ready 
at  any  moment  to  make  its  pressure  felt  to  secure 
the  relief  of  its  brothers  in  Russia.  And  a  perhaps 
accidental,  but  none  the  less  important  incident 
in  the  two  episodes  is  that  while  it  is  a  Frenchman 
who  r^ms  decorations  to  a  foreign  ruler  in 
1791,  it  is  a  Frmchman,  not  a  Russian,  who  calls 
upon  his  fellow  workers  in  France,  in  1921,  to 
prevent  their  Government  from  waging  war  on 
the  Republic  of  the  Workers  and  Peasants — Soviet 
Russia.  The  proletariat  is  a  force  today — ^it  is  the 
deciding  force;  it  was  impossible  for  Volney  to 
think  of  calling  upon  Catherine's  subjects  for  aid 
against  the  counter-revolutionary  exiles  who  were 
preparing  armies  for  Uie  invasion  of  France. 


A  MAN  of  straw  is  more  useful  than  any  other 
sort  of  man  to  the  newspaper  press.  For 
the  divergences  of  reality  from  the  properties  of 
the  straw  man  may  always  be  presented  as  depart- 
nree  from  the  **trudi**  incorporated  by  him.  We 
have  now  for  some  time  been  regaled  with  the  pic- 
ture of  a  Soviet  Government  that  prrtends  to  hove 
foi^otteo  its  Communism,  of  a  Lenin  to  whom 
the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  is  a  joke,  of  a 
new  "bourgeoisie**  ready  to  pretend  any  concessions 
to  foreign  capital  that  may  enable  the  Russian 
structure  to  maintain  itself  erect.  And  then,  when- 
ever  die  papers  feel  obliged  to  print  an  obviously 
communistic  utterance  oa  die  part  of  some  Soviet 
oficial,  or  representative,  it  is  easy  to  explain  this 
as  a  case  of  "letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,**  of 
defective  press-agenting.  The  New  York  Times 
printed  a  kindly  editorial  on  this  subject  a  week 
or  more  ago.  Representative  Berzin,  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  had  made  a  statement  in  Finland  that 
would  give  rise  to  the  impression  that  Commun- 
ism was  still  alive  in  Russia,  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  relinquish  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat It  was  of  course  necessary  for  the  Times 
to  point  out  that  the  foolish  Soviet  GoTcmment 
was  served  by  inexperienced  press  agents,  whose 
^pidity  went  so  far  that  they  blurted  out  the 
tmm  at  die  very  moment  when  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment was  rqneaented  by  the  Times  and  other  or- 
gans as  most  eager  to  conceal  its  evil  predisposition 
in  favor  of  Communism. 


A  S  PIERRE  PASCAL  points  out  in  the  artide 
"*  just  mentioned, — and  he  proves  his  ocmten- 
tion  by  incontrovertible  evidence, — ^France  is  pre- 
paring  to  launch  a  new  campaign  against  Soviet 
Russia.  Even  if  Pascal's  evidence  were  not  offered, 
it  would  be  perfectly  clear  that  France  must  con- 
tinue in  this  IMdeful  policy.  For  France,  more  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world  today,  depends  for 
its  very  existence  on  the  continued  application  of 
the  policy  of  exploiting  colonial  and  so-called 
"backward"  regions.  The  backward  r^on  on 
which  the  French  Government  and  the  French  fin- 
anciers have  depended  most  is  Russia.  The  col- 
lection of  the  Russian  "debt",  the  payment  of  the 
loans  advanced  to  the  Tsar  for  the  crushing  of 
the  1905  Revolution,  and  to  Kerenaky  for  putting 
down  the  rising  Soviet  power — ^this  money  to  he 
paid  back  in  gold,  is  the  last  straw  at  which  France 
must  clutch  in  order  to  inject  a  golden  reanimation 
into  its  broken  and  tottering  financial  and  eco- 
nomic life.  How  long  can  France  continue  its  own 
life  unless  it  secures  from  somewhere — preferably 
from  Russia  and  Germany — ^the  money  with  whica 
to  keep  its  military  armaments  and  bureaucratic 
processes  going?  History's  many  apparent  para- 
doxes present  nothing  more  interesting  than  the 
economic  and  financial  evolution  that  drove  the 
French  people  in  1789  to  inaugurate  a  great  series 
of  world  conflicts  against  oppression,  and  in  1921 
is  forcing  the  French  autocracy  to  assume  more  and 
more  bitter  and  uncompromising  attitudes  toward 
Soviet  Russia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  of 
that  country  from  succeeding  in  dieir  effort  to 
maintain  a  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  that  may 
be  a  permanent  and  encouraging  example  to  all 
the  workers  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Government  is  represented 
as  deceiving  the  world,  as  being  engaged  in  an  at- 
tranpt  to  make  outsid^  believe  it  is  ready  to  in- 
augurate a  trade  that  will  be  of  no  value  to  any- 
one outside  of  Russia  or  in,  or,  at  best,  as  seeking 
this  trade  for  its  own  advantage  alone,  in  order  to 
strengthen  itself  while  weakening  the  foreign  pow- 
ers willing  to  trade  with  it 

•       •  * 

r\F  COURSE  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  and 
reascmable  for  the  Soviet  Govemmrait  to  de- 
sire to  strmgthen  itself  and  weaken  its  enemies,  but 
diere  is  no  reas<m  to  believe  Uiat  die  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  at  present  pursuing  any  directly  hostile 
aim  in  attempting  to  put  itself  in  commercial  con- 
tact with  foreign  nations.  The  Soviet  Government's 
acts  and  policies  are  based  on  the  theory  that  Com- 
munism will  survive;  those  of  capitalist  nations 
should  be  based  on  the  theory  that  capitalism  will 
survive,  at  least  in  those  countries.  Let  trade  begin 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  rest  of  die  world. 
Each  group  will  exchange  things  it  needs  less  for 
things  it  needs  more.  If  capitalist  nations  then 
find  that  they  are  losing  by  the  exchanges,  they 
may  stop  them  at  any  time,  and  restore  the  policy 
of  blockade  and  intervention,  if  that  be — as  it  has 
thus  far  appeared  to  them — their  only  alternative. 
Or — and  even  this  would  not  be  a  bad  idea — they 
mi^t  simply  let  Russia  live  in  peace. 
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The  Execution  of  Count  Mirbach 

By  Victor  Serge 

(CtmcluMion) 


I  also  have  passed  through  the  little  parlors  in 
ihe  French  Louis  XV  style,  filled  with  graceful 
objects,  tapestried  with  embroidered  silks,  fnr^ 
mshed  with  little  roimd  tables  and  rare  marbles, 
with  pretty  furniture  covered  with  trinkets,  with 
divans,  and  sculptures.  I  entered  the  Cabinet  of 
Count  Mirbach,  in  which  the  portieres  of  light 
coffee  color,  tlu  comfortable  leather  arm  chairs, 
the  secretaires,  produce  an  insinuating  atmosphere 
of  comfort,  of  well-being,  of  dignity  and  elegance. 

And  in  that  apartment  I  saw  working,  togethu- 
with  Bukharin,  die  most  adroit  and  able  theoreti- 
cian of  Bolshevism,  two  other  ambassadors,  those 
rather  modest  militants:  Berzin,  pale,  delicate, 
siddy,  who  represented  the  Russian  Soviets  in  Swit- 
serland,  and  Rudniansky,  smooth  shaven,  with  hard 
blue  eyes,  the  represenUtive  of  the  Hungarian 
Soviets  in  Russia.  Times  have  changed:  the  man- 
sion of  the  German  Embassy  is  now  the  House  of 
the  TUrd  International.  There  also  the  water- 
pipes  froze  through  lack  of  heating  facilities,  and 
thai  burst,  so  diat  even  through  these  luxurious 
boudoirs  the  water  trickles  from  Uie  ceiling,  de- 
stroys the  sploidid  paintings,  the  silken  tapestries, 
and  gnaws  at  the  carpets.  This  is  the  place  to 
which  Andreyev  and  Blumkin  came  in  an  auto- 
mobile  on  June  6, 1918,  about  3  P.  M. 

**We  had  pap^  with  us  (of  course  they  were 
toxgpA)  of  the  Chdca  (Extraordinary  Commission 
for  Combating  the  Counter-revolution),  which  or- 
dered us  to  interview  Count  Mirbach — but  he  was 
obstinate,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  we  were 
c^liged  to  insist.  We  had  ourselves  increased  the 
difficulties  the  undertaking  by  having  a  tele- 
phone message  sent  him  asking  him  not  to  receive 
anyone  without  having  first  consulted  Uie  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cheka — Dzerzhinsky.  For  we  feared 
there  might  be  an  awkward  attempt  to  carry  out 
die  act,  which  would  have  spoiled  everything.  I 
was  obliged  to  press  my  demand.  Our  errand  was 
of  the  greatest  importance,  it  concerned  the  family 
<d  the  Ambassador — it  was  a  good  pretext — for  a 
oertain  Lieutenant  Mirbach,  a  nephew  or  cousin  of 
our  Mirbach,  had  just  been  arrested  for  espionage. 
This  discussion  took  place  in  the  reception  room, 
whose  windows  opened  on  the  street.** 

The  beautiful  apartment  of  light  marble,  with 
its  diings  of  pink,  of  brown-grenade,  orange, 
walnut — ^it  has  changed  but  little  since  then.  "Hie 
flowers  and  the  allegorical  figures,  the  blui^  notes 
of  the  ceiling,  introduce  somewhat  striking  ele- 
ments into  the  design.  Along  the  walls  the  arm 
chairs  with  their  hidli  backs,  a  light  yellow,  in  old 
Russian  style,  have  been  left  in  their  position.  Not 
far  from  the  window  there  is  a  divan  of  similar 
style,  decorated  with  two  wooden  sculptures,  rep- 
rasenting  voluptnous  nude  fetnale  figures  covered 


with  light  veils.  The  apartment  is  very  rich,  very 
bri^it  The  damage  done  by  the  explosion  of 
the  bomb  has  not  been  repaired.  The  moldings 
of  the  ceiling  are  broken;  chips  of  marble  have 
been  detached  by  the  explosion,  and  the  walls  in 
one  comer  are  cracked.  On  the  floor  there  is  a 
reddish  brown  stain  —  blood  perhaps.  Andreyev 
and  Blumkin  were  in  this  room  when  the  Ambas- 
sador, disturbed  by  their  persistence,  came  out  to 
meet  ^lem  and  took  tibem  into  an  adjoining  study. 

They  took  seats  near  the  table — Count  Mirbach, 
one  of  hs  secretaries,  a  German  officer,  and  the  two 
terrorists.  This,  says  Blumkin,  was  the  most  ter- 
rible moment  for  him.  Andreyev  had  his  hand- 
grenade  in  his  pocket;  had  he  moved  his  hand 
toward  the  pocket  he  would  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  diose  present,  who  were  following  his 
movements  closely.  The  moment  had  to  be  care- 
fully chosen.  The  Ambassador  was  becoming 
bored  with  the  extended  interview,  was  showing 
some  indifference  with  regard  to  the  Mirbach  yAo 
had  been  put  behind  the  bars  as  a  Bpj, 

**Thi8  went  on  for  about  twenty  minutes,**  saya 
YakoT  Gregoryevich,  '^twenty  infernal  minuto, 
during  which  I  was  looking  into  the  eyes  of  this 
man,  talking  to  him  in  clear  sentences,  courteous- 
ly, seeking  one  preset  after  another,  drawing  up- 
on my  entire  imaginatitm  for  material  with  which 
to  enmroider  the  story,  and  all  the  time  obstinate- 
ly clinging  to  the  thought:  I  must  kill  hinv-kfll 
Mm, — kill  him. 

Blumkin  finally  found  a  pretext  to  take  out  his 
portfolio,  opened  it  brusquely  and  said:  "I  have 
here  a  document  which — took  out  his  Browning 
fnnn  die  portfolio  and  ^ot  at  the  Ambassador. 

At  once  there  was  panic  all  over  the  house. 
The  secretary,  the  offic^,  thought  only  of  finding 
shelter  I>ehind  the  furniture  or  outside  the  room. 
While  they  were  making  themselves  scarce,  "flat- 
tening themselves  out**  along  the  carpet,  getting 
off  into  neighboring  rooms,  Count  Bfirbac^  rose 
and  ran  across  the  reception  room  toward  an  eatiL 
He  was  wounded  and  fell  before  he  readied  the 
door.  Then  Andreyev  direw  the  hand  grenade, 
which  did  not  explode.  Blumkin  had  to  dash  for- 
ward, seize  the  bomb,  and  throw  it  again,  this 
time  with  force,  against  the  hard  wood  floor,  and 
at  that  moment  he  saw  the  supplicating  glance  of 
the  wounded  nun,  stretched  at  his  feet,  turning 
towards  him,  the  man  who  was  half  dead,  and 
who  was  about  to  be  torn  to  pieces. 

The  explosion  smashed  all  the  windows  and 
threw  Blumkin  out  through  one  of  them.  Andreyev 
was  already  outside.  In  falling,  Yakov  Gr^oryev- 
ich  broke  a  leg.  The  two  terrorists  had  agreed 
that  if  one  of  them  should  be  wounded  the  odier 
was  to  dispateh  him  and  think  only  of  making  his 
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own  escape.  But  Andreyev  insisted  on  helping  his 
comrade,  who  had  been  hit  in  the  Uiigh  by  a  Inillet 
discharged  by  the  soitinel,  and  got  him  safely  to 
the  car.  In  the  vehicle  they  passed  throu^  the 
atieets,  to  the  accompaniment  of  rapid  cracks  of 
rifles,  but  diere  was  no  real  pursuit  of  diem,  the 
panic  and  confusion  being  too  great. 

«      •  • 

How  many  eventful  happenings  since!  The  Ger- 
man Revolution,  tl»  Versailles  Peace,  intervention, 
the  civil  war  in  Russia,  the  terror,  Denikin,  Yuden- 
ich,  Kolchak,  the  defeat  of  all  thrae,  the  victory  of 
the  Soviets,  die  approach  of  peace  [  Yakov  Gregor- 
yevich,  after  his  personal  s^ety  was  assured,  on 
the  fall  of  the  German  imperialism,  did  not  re- 
sign himself  to  inaction.  His  party  has  no  politic* 
al  significance  at  this  moment,  but  the  groups  of 
valorous  militants  are  still  at  work,  not  at  Moscow, 
but  where  there  is  danger,  in  Ukraine,  in  Siberia. 
Hie  Central  Exeoutive  Committee  of  the  Soviets, 
which  a  short  time  previously  had  declared  Yakov 
Gregoryevich  Blumkin  to  be  an  outlaw,  now  confid- 
ed to  him  "missions**  in  Ukraine  and  Siberia.  There 
was  to  be,  in  the  latter  r^on,  an  attempt  on  the 
person  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  Admiral  Kolchak, 
who  has  since  been  executed  (Feb.  7,  1920.)  The 
Extraordinary  Commission  which  once  was  look- 
ing for  the  terrorist^ll  over  Russia,  is  now  hold* 
ing  its  archives  open  for  hia  use^  so  that  he  may 
airail  himself  of  these  documents  in  order  to  write 
bis  book  on  terrorism.  And  he  amuses  himself 
aomfrimew  with  the  fantastic  versions  that  have 
accumulated  in  this  pile  of  official  papers  and  de- 
positions. 

Because  he  consented  to  work  with  the  Bolshe- 
viks, Yakov  Gregoryevich  became  an  object,  in 
Ukraine,  of  three  successive  attempts  on  his  life 
on  the  part  of  co'tain  Socialist  Revolutionists  of 
die  Left  Such  is  their  par^  fanaticism.  All 
diree  attempts  were  committed  at  Kiev,  within  a 
period  of  two  weeks,  from  June  6  to  June  20, 1919. 

At  the  first  attempt,  pistol  shots  were  fired  at 
him  without  bitting  him.  The  second  time,  he 
came  near  being  killed:  a  bullet  paased  through 
his  head.  Hie  third  time,  a  bomb  was  thrown  at 
him  through  a  window  of  the  hospital  where  he 
was  lying  wounded  on  his  couch  of  sufi'ering. 
Fortunately  for  him,  the  explosion  took  place  out- 
side. It  is  almost  by  a  miracle  that  this  ter- 
rorist remains  alive.  For  the  hatred  of  the  Ger- 
nuuis  also  pursued  him,  with  equal  bitterness. 
Ba  wife,  for  instance,  tells  us  with  a  smile  that 
n  man  of  the  same  name  received  three  revolver 
ahots  from  a  German  non-commissioned  officer,  in 
a  little  town  of  Ukraine,  merely  because  die  officer 
had  noticed  the  name. 

"And  now?**  I  asked.  "And  now,"  he  answeerd, 
"I  am  studying  the  Oriental  languages.  The  future 
at  the  revoluton  is  in  the  East 

He  is  standing,  tall,  widi  his  high  brow,  his 
black  hair,  and  beard,  imparting  to  his  face  a 
scniewhat  sickly  pallor,  in  which  his  wea  shine 
with  a  sombre  light  His  voice  is  warm,  his  move- 
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ments  a&pple,  and  1  reflect  diat  thia  man  who  has 
attempted  sncb  terrible  sacaificea,  who  has  been 

ignored,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  moat  beautiful 
figures  of  the  Revolution  and  of  present  day 
Russia — one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  race  of 
the  great  terrorists,  a  handful  who  long  before 
tlw  great  revolts  of  the  masses  were  strong 
enou^  in  their  daring  and  their  abn^otion  to 
cause  dirones  to  tremble.  — He  has  conscience, 
will,  energy,  conviction,  devotion.  A  peculiar 
favor  of  Nature  has  caused  her  to  confer  upon 
him  also  great  physical  vigor  and  a  kind  of 
beauty.  He  is  a  man. 

Moscow,  March  7,  1920. 


Prison  Life  in  Russia 

An  interesting  opportunity  for  the  self-expression 
of  prisoners  is  afforded  to  those  imprisoned  in  the 
Taganka  prison  at  Moscow,  in  the  form  of  a 
pwiodical  edited  and  printed  by  the  prisoners 
themselves,  and  affording  an  opportunity  to  judge 
of  their  intellectual  and  moral  life.  All  the  prison- 
ers in  the  penal  institutions  of  all  Russia  are  re- 
quested to  participate  in  the  work  on  this  periodi- 
cal, which  is  intended  to  express  in  as  complete 
and  precise  a  way  as  possible  the  life  of  the 
prisoners. 

The  purpose  of  imprisonment  being  to  make 
the  prisoners  conscious  of  their  guilt,  Uie  periodi- 
cal will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  prisoners,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  it  will  contain 
a  number  of  valuable  thoughts  on  the  prison 
policy.  Simultaneously,  the  work  in  the  penal 
institutions  is  to  be  organized,  and  infused  as  far 
as  possible  with  the  proper  spirit  The  problems 
of  education  and  culture,  which  play  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  prison  policy  under  the  Soviet 
power,  are  also  to  have  first  place  in  the  program 
of  this  periodical.  The  first  issue  appeared  Jan- 
uary 13  of  this  year,  and  contained  a  number  of 
articles  on  the  life  in  prisons  undnr  the  Soviet 
power  as  compared  with  diat  in  countries  with 
bourgeois  governments;  these  articles  show  that 
the  principle  whidi  states  that  the  prisoner  is  no 
longer  a  member  of  society  and  may  not  return 
to  it,  is  not  one  followed  in  these  prisons;  the 
principle  rather  is  that  those  guilty  are  to  be  tempo- 
rarily se^gated  as  patients  for  special  treatment 
For  keeping  the  prisoners  occupied  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  workshops  have 
hem  established  in  which  they  may  do  useful 
work,  recreation  rooms  and  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  knowledge  have  also  been  estab- 
lished wherever  possible;  courses  are  given  on  the 
Soviet  Constitution,  in  the  History  of  Socialism, 
on  Political  Economy,  History  of  Russian  literature, 
lectures  on  Hygiene,  Chemistry,  Agriculture,  Book- 
keeping, and  ^rmnastic  drills,  which  are  attended 
by  hundreds  of  prisoners  in  Taganka;  in  addition 
mere  are  musical,  dramatic,  and  literary  evenings, 
always  well  attended. 

In  one  of  the  articles  in  the  paper  the  question 
of  permitting  the  prisoners  to  visit  dieir  families 
was  taken  np.  Hie  andior  cannot  understand  why 
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priaotuen  may  not  under  certain  circumstances, 
IHTorided  ihej  furnish  proper  bond,  obtain  per- 
mission to  visit  their  families  for  a  few  hours. 
This  is  a  problem  that  has  never  been  consideied 

by  bourgeois  criminology. 

The  fundamental  thought  taken  up  by  the  peri- 
odical, in  addition  to  the  other  matters  it  considers 
is  the  following:  prison  as  well  as  crime  are 
remnants  of  capitalian.  The  time  will  come  when 
these  ugly  necessities  of  Uie  transition  pwiod  shall 
have  been  eliminated  by  the  organization  of 
a  Socialist  society.  This  is  the  ideal  that  Soviet 
Russia  is  approaching  with  gigantic  strides. 
The  following  telegram  is  an  indication  of  this 
fact:  *Tbe  executive  committee  of  the  district  of 
Uglich  (a  small  city  on  the  uoper  Volga)  has 
observed  that  crime  is  on  the  decrease,  and  has 
decided  to  commute  prison  terms  to  shop  labor 
for  the  preparation  of  agricultural  implenMnts.** 

From  "RosU^  Vienna. 


Medical  Education  in  Russia 

By  W.  W.  Lefeaux 
(from  the  author's  "Winnipeg,  London,  Moscow** 

reviewed  in  last  week*s  Soviet  Russia.) 
T  T  is  not  my  purpose  to  deal  widk  die  question 
^  of  education  in  Russia  at  all  fully,  for  others 
have  dealt  widi  the  question  and  still  others  will 
deal  widi  it  in  the  future,  but,  as  illustrating  the 
spirit  of  Russia  today  in  the  matters  of  bodi  war 
and  education,  I  will  give  a  few  details  of  medical 
training  in  the  Petrograd  District 

like  every  other  trade  and  profession  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  have  been  almost 
entirely  absorbed  into  the  national  services  and 
like  everybody  else  are  suffering  many  privations, 
but  diey  are  carrying  on  an  almost  siqmhmnan 
work  against  the  greatest  handicaps  imaginable  in 
the  matter  of  material  and  supplies. 

Dr.  A.  Mislig,  a  well-known  medical  man  of  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  Military  Commissar  of 
Medical  Universities  for  the  Petrograd  District,  and 
the  Medical  Universities  of  the  Petrograd  District 
are  very  well  awaz«  of  that  fact,  for  life  in  them 
has  since  assumed  a  changed  aspect 

The  militarization  of  the  universities  was  decided 
upon  under  the  pressure  and  demand  for  doctors 
for  die  front,  and  the  matter  was  taken  in  hand  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  the  situation.  Dr. 
Mislig  was  told  what  was  required  and  was  given 
authority  to  proceed  to  take  any  steps  neces- 
sary to  attain  the  needed  requirements. 

When  die  doctor  took  charge  there  were  three 
medical  universities  in  the  district,  each  with  ac- 
commodation for  two  hundred  and  fifty  students, 
and  one  post-graduate  university  with  accommoda- 
tion for  about  two  hundred.  All  of  them  have 
been  extended  to  aocommodate  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  students  each  for  the  full  course  of  five  years* 
study.  This  means  that  roughly  speaking  nearly 
six  hundred  doctors  are  being  turned  out  each  year 
in  the  Petrograd  District  alone. 

Hie  training  is  in  no  way  below  pre-war  stand- 
ards, in  fact  it  is  considerably  higher,  and  there 


are  very  few  failures.   Ihere  is  always  a  waiting 
list  of  students  vrishing  to  take  the  course. 

Medical  studems  are  exempt  from  military  serv- 
ice and  manual  labor.  In  the  universities  they  are 
subject  to  military  discipline  and  are  required  to 
stuay  intensively.  Any  students  showing  ladt  of 
adiqitation  because  of  laziness  or  inability  to  learn, 
are  at  once  drafted  to  the  front  to  ai^  as  ordorlies 
at  the  casualty  clearing  stations.  Should  any  break 
down,  diey  are  returned  to  dieir  usual  occupations 
or  tumes.  Sladcness  and  slovenliness  are  not  tol- 
erated. Medical  efficiency  means  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  for  others,  and  studies  must  be  pursued 
accordingly. 

Students  are  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  by  the 
State;  they  are  also  paid  an  allowance  of  about 
3,000  rubks  per  mondu 

This  system  is  now  being  applied  to  all  the 
educational  centers  of  Russia  and  results  are  re- 
ported to  be  surprisingly  good.  Many  things  are 
lacking,  but  if  the  nations  of  Europe  keep  Russia 
on  a  war  footing  for  a  few  more  years,  the  con- 
sequent discipline  and  organization  will  go  very 
far  towards  making  up  for  the  comparative^  bwk- 
ward  state  of  Russian  industry  and  agriculture  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution. 

The  ballet,  the  theatre,  the  moving-pictures,  paint- 
ing, and  music  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministries 
of  Education  and  Art,  are  all  receiving  new  leases 
of  life  with  a  tangible  object  Tope£er  with  all 
other  available  agencies  mey  are  being  nsed  for 
the  education  of  Russia  and  the  formation  of  a 
really  social  concept  of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  educational 
system  of  Russia  is  to  impress  upon  the  young  their 
duties  to  society  at  large.  This  is  a  most  important 
point,  for  it  is  in  sharp  contradistinction  to  the 
old  idealizing  of  the  home  and  blood  relations. 

"HOVIES"  EHOOUBAOSD 

Information  received  via  Berlin,  announces  that 
in  Russia  the  production  of  photoplays  is  liberally 
assisted  by  the  Soviet  authorities,  in  contrast  to 
odier  governments,  who  are  mosdy  content  to  im- 
pose taxes,  supertaxes,  restrictions  and  limitetions 
on  the  industry.  Producers  are  being  given  free 
access  to  the  luxurious  palaces  of  the  "Isars,  with 
all  their  magnificent  furniture,  their  delightful 
gardens,  etc.,  whence  many  striking  scries  will 
diortly  appear  on  Russian  photo-reels. 

From  **Cosmopolita**  an  Italum  fortnightly 
motion  picture  review^  published  in  Rome. 

sDVOATioN  IS  mnsuL 

We  take  the  following  date  frinn  dte  report  of 
the  Commissar  of  Education  for  the  three  years 
since  the  Revolution  of  November  7,  1917. 

The  progress  of  primary  education  is  shown  in 
the  following  table  covering  34  provinces  of  Euro- 
pean Russia: 

School  Primary       No.  of  No.  of 

Year  Schools      Teachers  Pupils 

1910-1911  47,855  73,040  3,060.418 
1918-1919        79,280        186,071  6,081,446 
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Working- Women  on  Battle-Front  Against  Ignorance 

(A  Moscow  ExperimaU) 
By  Elkin 

{The  foUowiag  it  a  translation  from  the  XUcember,  1920,  issue  of  "Die  Russische  Korrespen^ 
imvt  Berdn.) 


When  we  approached  the  task  of  eradicating  il- 
literacy, we  fonnd  ourselves  facing  the  fundament- 
al  question:  nAut  must  be  our  goal  in  this  mat- 
ter? Shall  we  attempt  to  have  all  illiterates  who 
are  laborers  learn  only  to  read  and  to  write,  or 
must  we  simultaneously  awaken  class-consciousness 
in  them,  an  understanding  for  the  tasks  of  the 
hour,  and  arouse  in  diem  the  spirit  diat  battles  for 
the  new  life — ^in  a  word,  is  not  our  most  important 
task  that  of  carrying  on  political  pr^iganda  by 
the  side  of  elementary  instruction?  we  had  die 
Uxttar  point  of  view. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  reading  and  writing  of 
predominating  inqiortanoe,  when  all  ia  consid^ed? 
The  intelligentsia  in  all  its  parts  has  very  much 
greater  accomplishmoits  than  reading  and  writing. 
It  can  not  only  read  and  write,  it  is  even  learned, 
and  yet  its  entire  learning  does  not  enable  it  to 
grasp  the  tremendous  truisformation  that  is  at 
present  in  progress,  and  it  is  only  little  by  little 
that  the  intelligentsia  is  taking  its  place  by  the 
side  of  the  labor  population.  Writing  and  reading 
may  be  of  service  to  the  Red  as  well  as  to  the 
White.  For  us  it  is  important  that  reading  and 
writing  shall  aid  in  placing  the  laboring  popula- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  die  pioneers  for  a  new  Itfe 
It  is  in  this  sense  diat  we  took  up  our  task. 

The  first  question  that  confronted  us  was:  wh(»n 
^all  we  give  to  the  illiterates  as  teachers  and  or- 
ganizers? The  teachers  who  came  from  die  ranks 
of  the  intellectuals  can  only  teach  reading  and 
writing.  They  will  very  rarely  go  beyond  this. 
We  were  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
us  to  make  use  in  diis  woric  of  the  diampions  of 
Communisni,  the  workers  diemselves.  The  war  and 
the  repeated  mobilizations  deprived  us  of  the  male 
workup,  however,  and  therefore  only  one  source 
remained  from  which  we  could  draw  our  recruits 
— ^namely  the  working  women.  We  began  to  draw 
them  into  diis  work.  Hie  sections  of  woridng- 
women  at  first  respwded  rather  weakly  to  the 
stem  nndrataken  by  us.  Hiey  approved  the  plan 
wim  great  misgivings.  They  were  ready  to  make 
use  of  working-women  as  represmtatives  in  the 
commission  in  which  they,  almost  always  together 
vnth  die-men  representatives,  were  to  embody  the 
**voice  of  the  people.**  But  that  was  not  what  was 
wanted.  We  had  to  have  the  working-women  diem- 
selves  go  about  this  woric,  themselves  become  or- 
ganisers, propagandiste,  teachers. 

Tlie  working-women  rtiU  felt  themsdves  quite 
unfit  for  the  work,  and  declined.  Hiey  believed 
it  would  exceed  their  powers  to  work  in  the  field 
of  education.  Many  of  them,  furthermore,  did  not 
have  a  wrf  good  preliminary  instruction,  and 
thooc^  that  the  women  [Hipils,  iriio  were  prob- 


ably accustomed  to  the  authority  of  the  learned 
intdlectuals,  would  laugh  at  their  own  teachers, 
if  8  woman  widi  comparatively  slight  education, 
and  one  of  their  own  comrade  workers,  should 
suddenly  appear  in  place  of  the  accustomed  teach< 


er. 


But  diese  doubts  were  of  short  duration.  The 
example  given  by  the  strongwilled  and  courageous 
woricbig-womai  carried  all  doubters  along  with  it 
Almost  all  ^e  d»tricts  began  to  draw  dieir  teacher 
recruits  from  the  sections  of  woridng-women  and 
to  open  up  weekly  courses.  After  stopping  work 
for  the  day,  often  still  in  their  working  aprons, 
the  working-women  hastened  to  their  classes,  at- 
tentively listened  to  the  lectures,  put  questions, 
of  course  at  first  for  the  most  part  in  a  form, 
unlike  that  of  the  intelligentsia.  They  were  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  how  a  woman  with  a  young 
heiby  could  be  persuaded  to  attend  sdiool,  of  how 
a  female  speculator  should  be  approached,  of 
whether  irregular  attendance  of  the  classes  should 
be  punished  in  any  way,  etc.  It  was  easy  to  dis- 
cern in  these  questions  a  profound  understanding 
for  their  tasks,  a  grasp  of  the  work  on  its  prac- 
tical side,  a  familiarity  with  the  circles  in  ques- 
tion, and  an  ability  to  move  them  in  the  desired 
Erection. 

The  work  went  on  at  great  pressure.  Working- 
women  were  active  as  organizers  in  32  out  of  ul 
the  52  district  organizations  of  Moscow.  In  each 
district  at  least  ten  working-women  were  active 
teachers.  Have  they  been  able  to  discharge  their 
tasks?  Hiis  question  may  be  answered  in  a  de- 
cided affirmative.  To  be  sure,  the  specialists  who. 
work  together  with  them  frequenUy  expressed 
themselves  unfavorably  on  this  question,  but  if 
this  view  of  the  specialists  is  checked  up,  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  diffra^ent  conclusion.  The 
working-women  have  not  the  practised  skill  of  a 
teacher  from  the  spheres  of  the  intelligentsia.  Oc- 
casionally they  are  actually  not  able  to  answer 
diis  question  or  that  But  diey  have  something 
more  valuable  at  their  disposal  than  such  uni- 
versal knowledge.  Their  answer  appears  clearer 
and  more  homelike  to  the  illiterate.  They  transmit 
to  their  pupils,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  the  re- 
spect for  education,  the  habit  of  approaching  every- 
thing from  the  proletarian  standpoint. 

Has  the  fear  that  the  illiterates  would  not  accept 
than  as  didr  teachers  bera  realized?  No.  The 
laboring  masses  are  already  accustomed  to  be- 
holding workers  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  this  is 
becoming  quite  a  customary  experience  with  them. 
For  more  than  half-a-year  we  have  been  working 
at  Moscow,  and  certain  conclusions  can  already  be 
drawn.   The  expectations  that  we  would  be  able. 
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in  a  yerj  ahort  time,  to  teach  tens  of  thousands  of 
illiterates  how  to  read  md  write  in  our  schools 
have  not  been  lealized,  for  we  did  not  take  all 
the  difficulties  into  consideration.  It  is  possible 
that  our  forces  yren  weaker  than  we  at  first  be- 
liered.  But  we  have  Y>een  successful  in  another 
sense:  we  have  won  new  forces  and  new  cham- 
pions, and  now  no  one  can  still  say  that  the  at- 
tempt to  make  use  of  working-women  for  this  task 
has  proved  a  failure.  Hie  schools  in  which  the 
working-women  are  active,  are  almost  always  full 
and  completely  adapted  to  the  public  life.  We 
have  new  organizations  recruited  fnnn  the  ranks 


of  die  woricers,  who  have  passed  through  our  de- 
mcDtary  schools,  and  who  entered  the  schods  m 
opponents  die  Soviets  and  left  them  as  devoted 
adherents  of  die  Soviet  idea  and  die  cauae  of  the 

woricers. 

When  we  were  struggling  in  diis  manner  to  im- 
part to  die  working  men  and  women  die  necessary 
elementary  knowledge,  we  were  met  widi  the  ob- 
jection that  this  was  equivalent  to  a  struggle 
against  the  intelligentsia.  But  this  was  not  oie 
case;  it  was  a  struggle  for  a  new  intelligentsia, 
and  now  we  have  this  new  intelligentsia,  at  least 
its  vanguard,  in  the  ranks  of  die  wotldng-winnBtt. 


Sweden  and  Soviet  Russia 


The  following  is  a  tetter  to  "Sodal  Demokraten," 
CkristiemiOj  Norway, 

Stodcholm,  February  7. 
The  relations  between  Sweden  and  Russia  are 
developing  slowly  but  surely  into  a  close  economic 
cooperation.    The  b^inning  was  made  in  April, 

1920,  during  Krassin's  visit  to  Stockhohn.  A  group 
of  small  and  medium  manufacturers  and  business 
men  got  together  under  the  leadership  of  the  whole- 
sale dealer  G.  W.  Anderson  into  a  consortium  for 
exports  to  Russia  of  various  Swedish  products,  par- 
ticnlarly  agricultural  machines.  Krassin  promised 
payment,  in  part  at  least — as  much  as  one-diird  in 
gold;  dw  rest  with  notes  for  six  mondis,  renew- 
able diree  times.  As  security  Russian  gold  was 
brought  in  successive  consignments  from  Reval  to 
a  toUl  value  of  20,000,000  crowns,  which  was  de- 
posited in  Swedish  banks.  One  of  die  firms  which 
entered  the  consortium,  the  Nydkqaist  and  Holm 
Factory  at  Trollhattan,  was  later  brought  into  clos- 
er and  closor  relation  with  Russia.  Hie  firm  has  un- 
dertaken the  obligation  of  working  exclusively  for 
export  to  Russia.  Already  an  immense  new  plant 
has  been  constructed,  so  that  work  at  the  shops 
has  been  multiplied  many  times.  Further  exten- 
sions are  being  made.  The  factory  will  deliver 
200  new  locomotives  of  the  most  modem  type  in 

1921.  The  first  machines  are  to  be  delivend  be- 
fore the  end  of  June.  Beginning  January  1,  1922, 
when  the  new  buildings  will  be  ready,  the  factory 
is  to  deliver  not  less  man  500  new  locomotives  per 
year,  an  immense  productivity,  for  Swedish  con- 
ditions. For  the  present  die  factory  delivers  chief- 
ly parts  of  locomotives,  cylinders,  etc.,  for  the  re- 
pair of  locomotives  that  are  not  yet  fit  to  be  used. 

On  the  whole,  mudi  business  is  being  done  in  all 
sorts  of  materials  for  the  Russian  railroad  Hie 
transactions  are  carried  on  directly  by  die  head  of 
the  Russian  Railway  system,  the  former  professor 
at  the  Technological  Institute  at  Petrograd,  Lomon- 
ossov.  His  main  of&ce  is  in  Stockholm,  with  a 
branch  at  Berlin. 

When  Lomonossov  lart  came  from  Russia  he  had 
widi  him  not  less  than  150,000,000*  crowns  m  Rus- 


sian gold.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  his  office  is  besieged  by  Swedish  business  men, 
and  that  even  the  largest  Swedish  firms  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Russian  markeL  Hie  Wallenberg  fam- 
ily, the  Rockefellers  of  the  North,  are  already  ac- 
tive^ Their  bank,  Stodcholms  EnskUda  Bank,  has 
raked  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  profit  on 
these  gold  deposits.  The  great  Kopparbe^  CorpOT- 
ation,  in  which  the  Wallenbergs  hold  the  majority 
of  the  shares,  is  one  of  those  taaX  has  tried  to  enter 
die  market,  and  with  the  Wallenbergs*  permission 
the  Swedish  Government  very  recenUy  decided  to 
receive  an  official  rqvesentative  of  Russia  with  dip- 
lomatic rights,  namely  Kerzhentsev,  Sweden  lice- 
wise  receiving  die  right  to  send  a  commercial  dele- 
gation to  Russia.  Hie  head  of  the  Swedish  Dele- 
gation is  Gurwitz,  former  head  of  the  Russian  sec* 
tion  of  the  Swedish  £n>ort  Society.  Hie  membets 
of  the  Del^ation  are  the  engineer  Englund,  of  tbe 
Telephone  Conpany,  as  well  as  Wallenbe^s  fe- 
cial represmtative.  Director  Olsscn,  former  brad 
of  the  Moscow  office  of  die  Nordidce  Kompaniet 

Hie  Swedish  Delegation  will  amcmg  odier  things 
stody  the  possibilities  of  Sweden's  <»)taining  coo- 
cessions  in  Russia:  forests,  paper  mills,  etc.  A 
number  of  agreements  have  already  been  concluded, 
for  instance,  for  handing  over  to  the  Svenska  Kul- 
tory  the  control  of  the  company^s  ballbearing  fac- 
torus  in  Moscow;  also  for  the  Swedish  Gmeral 
Electric  Company,  the  right  to  build  and  operate 
factories  for  electric  motors  at  Yaroslav. 

Swedish  enterprise  appears  therefore  to  be  about 
to  conquer  a  big  field  in  Russia. 


*We  are  sot  quite  rare  whether  thit  U  the  oomcc 
MMHiit.  Ed.  Soviet  RuMtim. 


In  collection  unth  the  above  letter,  "Social- 
Demckraten"  toy*  tfte  following  in  an  editorial  in 
a  recent  issue; 

SWEDEN,  RUSSIA  AND  NORWAY 

The  letter  shows  that  Sweden  is  well  on  her  way 
to  acquire  for  herself  a  strong  position  on  the  Rus- 
sian maricet  The  Swedish  Government  has  un- 
doubtedly made  up  its  mind  to  resume  relations. 
On  the  basis  of  the  Aaland  qnertion  Sweden  is 
obliged  to  proceed  more  or  less  cantionsly  wiA 
respect  to  Ejigland  and  France.   But  die  Swedish 
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Govemment — anUke  the  Norwegian — has  been  un- 
willing to  have  induatry  stopped  anless  it  is  abso- 
Intely  necessary. 

In  Norway,  where  there  is  no  Aaland  qoMtion, 
the  Goremment  is  so  afraid  of  the  western  powers 
that  it  not  only  neglects  to  enter  into  relations  w^ 
Russia  but  eren  makes  itself  ridicoloos  by  issuing 
an  ostridi-like  prohibitioQ  of  Russian  literature. 
Simultaneously  the  Government  is  compromised  by 
the  fact  that  the  foreign  minister,  behind  the  na- 
tion's back  so  to  speak — is  making  a  pretty  penny 
on  his  own  hook  by  selling  goods  to  Russia. 

The  action  of  the  Norwegian  Government  aa  die 
Russian  question  is  on  the  whole  of  such  ncture 
as  to  be  a  shame  and  scandal  in  die  eyes  of  the 


country.  The  Prime  Minister's  seat  is  occupied  by 
a  notorious  simpleton  who  does  not  know  enough 
to  come  in  out  of  the  wet  The  Foreign  Departmoit 
is  conducted  by  a  scoundrel  who  is  entirely  taken 
op  wfth  the  task  of  feathering  hia  own  nest  The 
rest  of  the  Cabinet  consists  partly  of  political  non- 
entides,  and  parUy  of  speculators  who  should  never 
have  had  any  influence  on  the  course  of  events. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  such  a  Cabinet  will  lead 
the  country  into  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  Hie  fact 
that  Norwegian  factories,  aside  from  the  Electrical 
Bureau,*  are  practically  excluded  from  the  Rus- 
sian market,  while  Sweden  is  conducting  large 
deals  with  Russia,  is  ezdnsively  a  consequence  of 
die  Government's  oafitness  and  lack  of  good  wilL 


The  Public  Economy  of  Azerbaijan 

{An  interview  with  Comrade  A.  P.  SerevTOVskr»  CImnnan  of  the  Azerbaijan  Council  of  PtMie 
Economy  and  member  of  the  Government  of  the  RepubUe  of  Azerbaijan), 


As  soon  as  the  bourgeois  Government  of  Aaer- 
baijan  was  overdirown,  the  Soviet  Government  or- 
ganized die  export  of  petroleum  into  Russia.  The 
vessels  of  the  petroleum  fleet  were  in  a  very  bad 
state,  because  they  had  not  been  repaired  during 
the  last  three  to  four  years.  Therefore,  the  export 
during  the  first  month  of  May  was  only  15  million 
poods.*  However,  thanks  to  the  concerted  efforts  of 
the  Baku  proletariat,  we  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  fleet  into  shape,  and  in  the  month  of  June  we 
exported  21,800,000  poods;  m  July,  29,700,000 
poods;  in  August,  31,600,000  poods;  in  September, 
28,500,000  poods;  m  October,  27300,000  poods. 
The  total  export  was  158,740,849  poods. 

The  decrease  in  the  export  during  the  autumn 
months  is  due  to  the  strong  north  winds  which 
blew  the  water  frnn  die  moim  of  the  Volga  river 
and  disturbed  the  work  of  the  transportation  of 
petroleum. 

The  work  of  the  watermen  was  really  heroic;  the 
export  of  1920,  proportionally  to  the  tonnage  on 
hand,  exceeded  not  only  the  export  of  1917  but 
even  that  of  1916,  which  was  a  record  year  in  the 
history  of  maritime  petroleum  transportation.  The 
whole  tonnage  on  hand  was  5,200,000  poods,  while 
in  1916  die  tonnage  was  8,600,000  pooda.  The 
work  in  1916  began  36  days  earlier  and  ended  10 
days  later  than  in  1920.  At  preset,  we  have  started 
to  rqwir  the  petroleum  fleet,  and  on  the  success  of 
diis  woik  depends  the  success  of  die  export  during 
the  season  of  1921.  The  repair  of  the  fleet  is  di- 
vided into  three  turns.  In  the  first  turn  are  in- 
eluded  50  of  die  best  and  biggest  vessels,  which, 
when  repaired,  will  carry  220,000,000  poods  during 
the  year  of  1921.  Suppose  that  we  succeed  in  re- 
pairing only  the  vessels  of  the  first  two  turns,  and 
the  barges  of  only  the  first  turn,  we  shall  be  able 
to  carry  about  300,000,000  pooda  of  oil  during 
1921.  Of  diese  there  would  be  260,000,000  poods 
from  Baku  and  40,000,000  from  Grosny. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  program,  we 

«|  »M«  =  M  Dm. 


most  pay  special  atteotion  to  the  r^nlar  supply 
of  the  repair  workers  with  dothing,  shoes  waa^ 
chiefly,  widi  food  products. 

Parallel  to  the  organization  of  the  export  of 
petroleum,  we  also  organized  the  managemoit  of 
the  oil  fields  and  distilleries. 

In  all,  186  privately  owned  establishments  were 
nationalized,  and  have  subsequendy  been  joined  in 
a  harmonious  Soviet  econ<»ny,  possessing  all  the 
technical  tequiremmts  for  its  fnrdier  sound  de- 
velo|»ttent 

In  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  oil  procured, 
the  method  of  hand  pumping  is  being  replaced  by 
compressors,  and,  at  present,  45  per  cent  of  the 
whole  oil  is  procured  by  compressors,  i  e.,  by 
mechanical  means  without  the  aid  of  pump  voikers. 
At  die  same  time,  we  replaced  me  steam  and 
petroleum  motors  by  electromotors,  and  already 
70  per  cent  of  the  oil  is  procured  by  electricity. 
We  installed  on  the  area  of  the  oil  fields  and 
distilleries  about  2,000  electric  motors,  and  it 
is  only  on  account  of  the  shortage  in  motors  and 
the  present  necessity  <^  overloading  our  electric 
stations,  that  we  are  at  present  unable  to  continue 
die  furdier  electrification  of  die  Baku  region.  Our 
electric  atationa  have  63,700  kilowatt  power  alto- 
gether, and  the  boilers  and  turbine  generators 
urgently  require  repairs.  Besides  this,  we 
need  the  boilers  and  generators  which  were  to  have 
been  installed,  and  were  ordered  abroad.  Then  we 
shall  be  able  to  electrify  the  whole  Baku  region, 
which  would  give  us  a  great  economy  of  fuel,  be- 
cause after  electrification,  the  expense  of  petroleum 
for  fuel  will  be  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  petroleum  procured.  At  present  we  use  on  the 
electrified  section  5.6  per  cent  of  the  petroleum 
prooired,  and  on  die  meloGtrified  20  per  cent  Be- 

*A  corporation  manufactoring  tdephone  and  other  eleo- 
trical  supplies,  which  has  for  some  time  been  making 
deliveries  to  Latvia.  A  Moscow  wirdess  of  Feb.  15  rtpotti 
that  Soviet  representatives  have  purchased  mat  qoantittoi 
of  such  supplies  in  Norway,  to  be  ihipped  to  Rns^  by 
vray  of  Mnnnansk. 
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sides  the  oil  fields^  there  are  in  Baka  many  distil- 
leries whidb  manufacture  kerosene,  benzine,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  oil,  etc.  In  1920,  at  the  moment  of 

the  proclamation  of  the  Soviet  Government,  almost 
all  factories  were  inactive.  We  had  to  set  them  in 
motion  again,  and  between  May  and  December, 
1920,  we  refined  39,500,000  poods  of  petroleum 
and  procured  from  Uiem  39,000,000  poods  of  re- 
fined oil.  Ihe  distilling  and  refining  program 
for  1921  depotds  on  the  state  of  repair  of  the  fac- 
tories and  on  the  supply  of  the  necessary  reagents: 
caustic  soda  and  sulphuric  acid.  We  are  paying 
much  attention  to  this,  and,  if  we  receive  the  neces- 
sary amoimt  of  food  products,  we  shall  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  program  for  1921,  which  requires 
35,775,000  poods  of  kerosene,  and  11,000,000  poods 
of  other  kinds  of  oil. 

The  program  of  procuring  petroleum  during 
1921  is  set  at  169,000,000  poods.  The  supplies  at 
hand  are  214,000,000  poods. 

The  Republic  of  Azerbaijan  is  rich  not  only  in 
oil;  there  are  copper  mines,  sulphur  pyrites,  lay- 
ers of  salt  There  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  cot- 
ton, of  which  1,500,000  poods  a  year  used  to  be 
gathered,  and  during  this  year,  from  May  to  De- 
cember, 640,000  poods  of  cotton  were  exported 
into  Russia  and  300,000  poods  were  left  for  the 
work  of  the  factory  called  by  Lenin*s  name 
(formerly  Tagievs)  and  for  the  small  home  in- 
dustries. Besides  cotton,  there  are  supplies  of  wool, 
diffwent  furs;  further,  there  are  tobacco  factories, 
glass,  soap,  oil,  and  other  factories. 

The  whole  industry  of  Azerbaijan  is  managed  by 
the  Azerbaijan  Council  of  Public  Economy.  In 
Azerbaijan,  the  trade  unions  take  a  most  active  part 
in  the  management  of  production,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  consists  of  trade  union  workers.  Espe- 
cially this  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  composition  of 
the  Petroleum  Committee,  where  at  the  head  of  all 
regional  managements  there  stand  exclusively  trade 
union  workers  and  specialists — also  of  the  trade 
imions. 

We  hope,  that  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  trade 
unions  we  shall  be  able  to  strmgthai  the  public 
econmny  of  Azerbaijan. 


THE  OOHUUNIST  YOUTH  OF  GEORGIA 
TO  THE  RUSSIAN  OOMUUNIST  YOUTH 

Moscow,  March  7. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Alliance  of  Com- 
munist Youth  has  received  the  following  telegram 
from  Georgia: 

The  young  peasants  and  workers  of  Georgia 
who  are  now  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  Menshe- 
vista,  the  mercenaries  of  the  Entente,  greet  the 
young  peasants  and  workers  of  Russia  who  are 
the  advance  guard  of  the  Communist  Youth  Inter- 
national. The  artificial  walls  which  separated  us, 
are  now  dirown  down.  We  now  belong  to  the  same 
family  of  the  freed  people. 

Long  live  Soviet  Georgia! 

— Rosta, 


The  Situation  in  Georgia 

(According  to  the  latest  news  Georgia^  until  re- 
cently the  Menshevist  RemtbUc  in  the  Caucasus,  if 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Georpan  Communists  who 
have  established  in  their  etHintry  a  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  will  Uve  in  peace  wUh  tke  neighboring 
Armenian  and  Azerbaijan  Soviet  Republics.  The 
cable  given  below,  dated  March  2,  summarizes  the 
evetus  thU  preceded  the  final  debacle  of  that  last 
outpost  of  European  imperialism  in  the  southern 
part  of  Russia.) 

The  Armenian  uprising  was  preceded  by  a  series 
of  protests  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  me  Georgi- 
ans had  occupied  die  neutral  zone  between  Georgia 
and  Armenia.  This  neutral  zone  was  established 
with  the  help  of  England  after  the  Armenian- 
Georgian  war  of  1918.  Already  in  1919,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Entente,  the  Georgians  occupied 
the  northern  part  of  the  neutral  zone.  On  die  occa- 
sion <^  the  Turkish  attadc,  the  Georgians  occupied, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Dtishnah*  Government 
the  southern  part  of  the  neutral  zone;  later  they  ad- 
vanced and  seized  arbitrarily  the  northern  part  of 
undisputed  Armenian  territory.  The  Dashnak  Gov- 
ernment protested  against  this  as  early  as  Nov- 
ember 27.  The  Armenian  Soviet  Government  re- 
quested as  early  as  December  7  that  Georgia 
evacuate  the  unjustly  occupied  territory  of  me 
neutral  zone.  For  the  same  reason  die  Armenian 
Soviet  Government  sent  a  great  number  of  other 
protests  to  the  Georgian  Government  It  pro- 
tested also  against  the  reprisals  of  the  Georgians 
especially  towards  Communists  who  were  arrested 
in  great  numbers  and  treated  in  an  atrocious  num- 
ner.  Moreover,  the  Geo]^;ian8  were  in  every  pos- 
sible way  forcing  the  Armenian  population  to  ex- 
press their  willingness  to  be  annexed  to  Georgia; 
they  even  forced  Armenians  to  give  tlieir  signatures 
for  this  purpose.  In  these  protests  the  Armenian 
Soviet  Government  also  called  attention  to  the  des- 
perate situation  in  which  the  Armenians  found 
themselves  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Georgians  did 
not  permit  the  transit  of  trains  widi  foodstuffs  for 
Armenia.  During  the  two  months*  negotiations 
carried  on  by  Georgia  with  Armenia  and 
Russia,  Georgia  permitted  the  transit  of  only 
two  trains  of  foodstuffs  for  Armenia,  viz.  at  die 
end  of  December  and  at  the  end  of  January,  on 
which  occasion  Groigia  put  such  obstacles  in  the 
way  that  Armenia  succeraed  in  getting  these  food 
supplies  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  the 
beginning  of  February  Georgia  finally  prohibited 
the  passage  of  foodstuffs  for  Armenia.  This 
question  is,  moreover,  connected  with  a  number 
of  other  questions  which  led  to  friction  between 
Georgia  and  Russia.  Under  an  ^reement  of  De- 
cember 16  Georgia  pledged  itself  to  return  to 
Russia  all  Russian  ships  which  would  eater 
Georgian  harbors, — an  obligation  which  Georgia 
did  not  keep.  Already  in  the  middle  of 
December  mass  arrests  of  Communists  b^an  in 
Georgia  and  those  connected  with  the  Russian 

'Armenian  Nationalists. 
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Mission  were  arrested.  Under  the  agreement  with 
Soviet  Russia  on  May  7,  Geoi^ia  had  pledged  itself 
to  give  the  Communist  party  a  legal  standing  and 
was  ready  to  appoint  a  mixed  commission  for  the 
examination  of  the  cases  of  the  arrested  Commun- 
ists and  employees  of  the  Mission.  On  December 
20  Sheinman*  left  for  Baku  for  a  few  days  for 
the  sake  of  convenient  connection  with  Moscow. 
In  that  moment  the  Georgian  Government  broke 
all  its  promises:  the  Communist  par^  was  broken 
up  and  those  c<mnected  widi  the  Mission  were 
brought  to  the  penitentiary  in  Citiass.  All  these 
arbitrary  actions  Russia  answered  by  prohibiting 
die  delivery  of  oil  to  which  Georgia  was  entitled 
under  the  transit  trade  agreement  Then  came 
Georgia's  ruling:  the  prohibition  of  transit  to 
Armenia  and  the  unjustified  occupation  of  the 
neutral  zone  as  well  as  of  Northern  Armenia  by 
Georgia.  Hiereupon  Armenia  and  Russia  asked 
for  the  appointinent  of  a  mixed  commission  for 
die  settlemmt  of  the  territorial  question  with  equal 
participation  of  Russia,  Georgia,  and  Armenia. 
Georgia  declined  the  commission  and  left  open 
the  question  concerning  the  form  of  Russia's  par- 
ticipation. Georgia  refused  to  give  full  satis- 
faction for  the  robbing  of  a  Russian  courier  on 
a  steamer  in  Batum  by  Georgian  secret  policemen, 
as  well  as  for  the  insult  to  the  Russian  flag 
hoisted  in  January  by  the  Russian  Sailors* 
Union.  The  refusal  of  oil  ordered  by  Sheinman 
was  answered  on  the  part  of  Georgia  by  the  seiz- 
ure of  Russian  goods  in  Georgia,  especially  all 
goods  of  the  CetUrosoyuz.  On  February  11  an 
Armenian  revolt  began  at  Shi^li  on  Armenian 
toritory  which  soon  spread  to  the  neutral  zone. 
On  February  13,  the  revolt  spread  to  Mohammedan 
villages  in  the  district  of  Bortschilink,  canton  of 
Karjass.  At  the  same  time  all  telegraph  connection 
of  die  Russian  Government  with  die  Caucasus  was 
cut  off,  the  Georgians  having  apparently  cut  the 
tel^aph  line.  But  it  was  poraible  to  pick  up  isolat- 
ed radios  from  which  it  was  evident  that  die  revolt 
had  spread  to  the  North  to  places  near  Signach  and 
Shnlavery,  so  that  shordy  afterwards  uie  insur- 
gents were  only  ten  kilometers**  away  from  Tiflis. 
Some  radios  point  to  negotiadons  between  the 
Georgians  and  the  Bashnaks,  who  on  February  17 
were  promised  ammunition  and  food  supplies  and 
were  advised  to  occupy  the  road  leading  to  Erivan. 
When  on  February  19  the  Dashnaks  penetrated 
Erivan,  they  were  asked  in  a  radio  from  Tiflis 
to  attack  die  Armenian  insurgents  in  the  rear.  On 
February  21  a  radio  from  Tiflis  informed  the 
Dashnaks  that  the  French  fleet  was  acting  in  full 
agreement  with  the  Georgian  Government  and  was 
shelling  the  Black  Sea  coast  at  Mekhodyrki.  The 
Georgian  envoy  in  Moscow,  Makharadse,  visited 
Chicberin  on  February  19  and  expressed  die  con- 
viction that  die  insurrection  of  February  11  was 
b^un  on  the  instigadon  of. the  Entente  for  the 
fn«adon  of  a  new  front  On  February  14  Moscow 


*The  Rusian  Soviet  lepieseDtative  in  Georgia. 
**Six  mUes. 
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obtained  for  the  last  time  a  short  telegraph  con- 
nection with  Tiflis,  and  on  that  occasion  it  became 
known  that  the  Russian  representative  had  sug- 
gested to  the  Georgian  Government  to  proceed 
to  the  insurgents  together  with  a  representative 
of  that  Government  in  order  to  start  negotiations, 
but  diat  the  Georgian  Government  had  rejected 
this  suggestion.  At  the  same  time  Saratov  picked 
up  a  racho  of  the  Georgian  Government  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Georgian  Envoy,  Eristov  in  Warsaw. 
This  radio  reported  that  Soviet  troops  were  acting 
on  the  part  of  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  and  diat 
the  Armenian  and  the  Azerbaijan  Mission  in  Tif- 
lis were  arrested.  On  February  18  the  Russian 
Government  s^t  to  Tiflis  an  offer  for  mediation 
delegating  Ycnukidse  with  far-reaching  powers,  in 
ordi^  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  conflict  The  Geor- 
gian Government  left  this  proposition  unanswered, 
thus  apparendy  rejecting  die  mediation.  An  attack 
on  Georgia  by  the  Red  Army  did  not  take  place. 

—Rosta. 


Propaganda  Steamers  and  Trains 

Soon  after  the  proletariat's  victory  in  November 
there  arose  the  acute  question  of  contect  between 
Moscow  and  Petrograd,  the  centers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  provinces.  It  was  a  question  of  sup- 
plying the  provinces  with  information  (»>nceming 
the  policy  and  activity  of  the  Soviet  Government 

One  and  a  half  years  ago  the  foundation  was 
laid  of  two  auxiliary  movable  networks  of  propa- 
ganda organizations,  in  the  shape  of  a  flying  de- 
tachment of  organizing  and  propaganda  trains,  and 
a  flotilla  of  steamers,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
swift  aid  to  the  provinces,  to  unite  them  with  the 
center,  to  guide  and  c<mtrol  the  local  organs  of 
government  and  organizations,  to  develop  exten- 
sive agitation  and  conduct  ,  die  supply  of  literature 
and  decrees. 

The  propaganda  boat  or  train,  in  its  construction, 
represents  a  complete  harmonious  whole.  It  is  an 
itinerant  general  soviet  institution.  In  its  general 
oi^anization  it  is  very  similar  to  the  constmction 
of  the  National  Coitral  Executive.  It  is  die  **Na- 
tional  Executive  on  the  road,**  as  one  comrade 
called  it  The  analogy  is  partly  right  Hiis  can 
be  seen  by  a  close  inspection  of  the  sections  of  the 
train  (or  the  boat).  The  following  is  a  brief  out- 
line of  these  sections: 

The  Political  Section,  the  chief  section  of  the 
train.  It  consists  of:  (a)  instructors  sub-section, 
containing  instructors  from  practically  all  Com- 
missariats and  the  Central  Committee,  and  (b)  agi- 
tation and  lecturing  collegiate,  of  agitators  and 
lecturers.  This  Section  carrira  on  the  basic  work, 
i.  e.,  it  organizes,  inspects  the  local  Soviet  and 
Party  organizations,  and  carries  on  mass  agitation 
amongst  the  population.  At  die  head  is  a  political 
commissar. 

The  Grievance  Bureau  is  also  an  important  sec- 
tion. Here  the  people  hand  in  all  complaints  and 
written  statements  agamst  the  local  organs  of  gov 
emment  and  their  separate  representatiTes.  Usually 
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the  diief  of  this  section  is  a  repTesentathe  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Party. 

The  Intelligence  Section  carries  out  all  the 
preparatory  and  auxiliary  work  for  the  Political 
Section;  it  sees  to  the  execution  of  the  establi^ed 
program  at  all  stopping  places;  it  summarizes  the 
work  of  the  Political  Section  and  other  auziliaiy 
sections,  and  collects  material  and  information. 
Iliis  Secti<a  ia  in  direct  bnicfa  with  the  PolUical 
Section. 

The  Rosta  (Russian  Telegraph  Agency)  Section 
carries  on  the  publishing,  editorial  and  information 
woric«  publishes  a  newspaper,  leaflets,  proclama- 
tions, eta,  and  conducts  me  work  of  me  train's 
radio-statian.  At  the  head  of  this  Section  ia  a 
responsible  representatiTe  of  the  Russian  Telegraph 
Agency  (the  editor).  It  is  also  his  duty  to  instruct 
the  local  press  organs  and  to  go  into  the  Political 
Section  as  a  political  woricer. 

The  remaining  sections  are  as  follows:  the 
Cinema,  Book  Stall,  Exhibition,  Accounting  and 
Control  sections,  the  Ccnnmandant,  the  Ec<momic 
and  the  Technical  sections. 

All  die  above-named  sections  are  accommodated 
in  sixteen  to  eighteen  freight  and  passeaiger  cars. 
The  entire  train  is  uniform. 

The  sections  of  the  train  are  connected  by  in- 
terior telephones,  which  can  be  connected  with  the 
Central  if  necessary.  Every  train  (and  boat)  has 
•  wirdess  staticm  which  reoeivfis  messages  f  r<»n 
Moscow,  Lyons,  Nauen  and  other  places  in  the 
course  of  its  journey.  Hiere  is  direct  communica- 
tion from  one  car  to  the  other,  so  that  inside  the 
work  goes  on  while  the  train  is  moving. 

The  occtqumts  of  the  train  consist  of  15  to  18 
political  woricers,  and  about  80  to  85  technical 
collaborates,  working  for  the  political  sectim  and 
all  the  auxiliary  sections  of  Uie  train.  {Oa  a  boat 
there  are  175  to  200  technical  collaborators.) 

The  outside  walls  of  the  trains  are  painted  with 
pictUKs  and  watchwords.  Futurism  has  already 
oeen  done  away  with,  and  the  paintings  are  now 
of  a  purely  realistic  diara(^. 

The  following  is  some  data  concerning  the  work 
of  the  propaganda  trains  of  die  National  Central 
Executive  Committee  from  December  27,  1918,  to 
December  12,  1920: 

The  Train  **Noveniber  Revolution*'  made  12  jour- 
neys. 

The  Train  ''Loiin**  made  3  journeys. 
The  Train  "Red  Cossadc'*  made  1  journey. 
The  Train  **Soviet  Caucasus**  made  1  journey. 
The  Train  "The  Red  East"  made  1  journey. 
Ihe  Boat  *"Ilie  Red  Star*'  made  2  journeys. 


Total   20  journeys. 

Provinces  recnrrmtly  attended   96 

Stoppages  made   775 

At  provincial  towns   96 

At  county  towns    189 

At  villages   468 

At  factories    14 

Hme  spent  on  stoppages  (days)  656 

Meetings  conducted    1,891 

Attendance  at  meetingB   3,752,000 
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Lectures    1,008 

Attendance  at  lectures   2530 

Business  meetings  with  local  workers  . .  1,334 
Inspection  of  Soviet  and  Party  organs. .  3,543 

Moving-picture  shows    }^62 

Concerts   106 

Attendance  at  cinemas  and  concerts  . . .  .2,21^000 

Number  of  grievances  received   14^48 

Attendance  at  agricultural  and  sanitary 
exhibitions,  and  exhibition  on  Mother 
and  Child  Protection  on  board  the 

**Red  Star**    132,500 

Attendance  at  Medical  Exhibition  on  the 

train  "Ihe  Red  East**   34,000 

Printed  matter,  distributed,  published  in 
the  trains,  in  Russian  and  other  lan- 
guages: 

(a)  Newspapers  (copies)  1,641,400 

(b)  Leaflets  (copies)  1,428,000 

literature  sold  to  the  value  of  (roubles)  11,657335 

From  the  **Rmsian  iVeu  RaAewJ' 

nrDTTSTEIAL  AND  OOHHEBOZAL  ITEMS 

Moscow,  March  8. 

The  Kamensk  Metal  Worics  (Province  of  Perm) 
has  exceeded  its  alloted  production  by  70  per  cent 
The  three  textile  factories  in  Bukhara  have  reached 
their  peace  time  level  of  production.  The  fonner 
Brushin  Textile  Factory  in  Moscow  has  resumed 
work.  It  is  suppled  with  fuel  and  raw  material  for 
a  long  time,  ui  die  majority  of  die  villages  of  die 
Province  of  Podolsk  electric  lighting  nas  been 
introduced.  Along  the  Syr-Darya  River  the  devd- 
opment  of  rich  copper  deposits  has  begun.  An 
experimental  farm  worked  exclusively  by  electric- 
ally driven  machinery  is  being  worked  in  Novo- 
cherkask.  The  large  glass  factory  in  Koselsk  has 
resumed  work.  Two  large  electrical  stations  have 
been  set  in  operation  in  Pobadinka  Tokarok  and 
several  others  are  approaching  completion.  The 
work  of  electrifying  the  peat  district  near  Lake 
Peipus,  on  the  Nikolayev  Railway,  is  approaching 
completion. 
Moscow,  March  4. 

In  Kostroma  a  factory  produces  800  poods  of 
artificial  fertiliser  per  monui.  In  the  same  district 
the  peasants  have  begun  the  business  of  rabbit- 
breeding  in  order  to  keep  up  the  meat  supply. 

Moscow,  March  7. 

In  order  to  encourage  work  on  the  allotments 
the  Society  of  Allotment  workers  has  arranged  diat 
those  who  surrender  their  surplus  produce  wUl  ro- 
ceive  seeds,  plants,  and  manufactured  articles  in 
exchange. 

Rostov  on  the  Don,  March  8. 

In  sonth-eatf  Russia  diere  have  bem  stored  for 
export  tobacco,  wines,  gasoline  and  kerosene  to  the 
value  of  300  nuUion  gold  rubles  ($150,000,000). 

Moscow,  March  8. 

The  cloth  factory  at  Narva  has  obtained  pennis- 
sion  from  die  Esthonian  Government  to  export 
110,000  arshins  (1  arshin=2.46  feet)  of  cloth  le 
Soviist  Russia. 
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Books  Reviewed 

^  A.  C  Fksuun 


THE  RUSSIAN  WORKERS*  REPUBUC  By  a  N.  Bnib- 

ford.  Fabliflhed  by  Harper  and  Bnthen, 
THE  CRISIS  IN  RUSSIA.  By  Arthur  Ranwme.  WtiOAad 
by  a  W.  Henfaflch. 

ThsM  two  bookg  are  admirably  calcnlated  to  give  the 
American  reader  an  intelligible  and  accurate  picture  of 
what  has  happened  in  Russia  since  the  November  Reyola- 
tion.  Brailsford  and  Ransome  combine  clarity  irith  depth. 
Their  singularly  jmt  and  penrtrating  appreciation  of  Ros- 
■lan  political  and  economic  oonditiona  is  illaminated  by 
an  extremely  forc^ul  and  attractive  literary  st^^  They 
poaaeaa  in  very  high  degree  the  qoalities  of  fairness,  sympa- 
thy and  hnmor.  They  do  not  pretend  to  write  a  detailed 
history  of  the  Russian  Revolution;  but  their  sketches  of 
life  in  Soviet  Russia  are  characterized  by  warm  homan 
contacts  that  cannot  be  found  in  formal,  docomentary  his- 
tories, written  many  years  after  the  events  which  they 
describe.  The  authors,  of  course,  suffer  under  the  dis- 
advanuge  of  having  paid  only  intermittent  visits  to  Rus- 
sia since  the  Revolution;  they  cannot  be  expected  to  pos- 
wem  the  exhaustive  "inside"  knowledge  of  a  Russian 
lAo  had  witnessed  the  movement  as  a  whole  and  parti- 
cipated in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  their  very  deuch- 
ment  is  a  notable  factor  in  helping  them  to  achieve  an 
objective  viewpoint.  Throughout  the  books  there  is  not  a 
ttace  of  bigotry,  of  prejudice,  of  partisan  biuemeaa. 
BialMord  and  Ransome  consistently  pursue  the  idea  of 
Afloovering  and  recording  the  historical  facts  of  the  Rus- 
•iail  Revolution,  without  bias  or  partiaUty.  They  are 
diqwarionate  scientific  observers,  not  propagandists. 

Following  entbely  independent  methods  of  investiga- 
tioD,  these  two  wikera  arrive  at  substantially  the  same 
coDchuiooiL  The  Bolaheviki  are  the  preservers,  not  the 
wra^en  at  Ruadaa  etviliiation.  Seven  yean  of  eon- 
tniaom  war  and  blockade  have  wmight  frightful  havoo 
vriA  the  poorly  developed  Russian  Industries,  which  at- 
ways  depended  upon  foreign  importBdon  for  essential 
machinery.  As  Ransome  pi^ts  ota,  thera  is  not  only  a 
shortage  of  things,  bm  a  ahortage  of  men.  The  number 
of  the  Rusrian  dty  worfcers  has  been  seriously  dimin- 
ished for  several  reasona.  In  the  first  plaoe  the  aeirane 
of  Und  by  the  peasanta,  eombbied  with  the  lack  of  food 
the  cities,  hss  attracted  many  workers  back  to  the 
oomitry.  Moreover,  the  very  best  of  the  mAm  have 
goM  to  the  front  with  the  Red  Army;  and  many  of  thera 
hm  been  killed.  And  yet,  notwithstandhig  the  ahort- 
age of  food  and  the  shortage  of  men,  stroking  against 
die  deterioration  of  machinery  and  resorting  to  the  most 
i^sperate  expedienta  to  cope  with  the  transport  aids, 
the  Soviet  government,  by  a  miracle  of  energy  and 
dEdency,  has  kept  Rossian  industry  alive.  As  shown 
by  the  figures  submitted  at  the  recent  Eii^th  Congress 
of  Soviets,  there  has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  pro- 
duction during  the  last  year,  despite  the  handicaps  im- 
posed by  the  campaigns  against  the  Poles,  against  Wrangel 
and  several  minor  bandits.  There  is  every  reason  to  anti- 
cipate that  this  improvement  will  be  rapid  and  continu- 
otia,  now  that  the  European  capitalist  powers  show  an  in- 
clination to  resume  trade  reladons  with  Soviet  Russia, 
and  to  abandon  their  former  policy  of  war  and  blockade. 

It  is  a  ai^ificant  fact  that  Russian  counter-revolutionists 
and  their  foreign  press  agents  ignore  the  catastrophic 
ruin  which  vras  brought  upon  normal  Russian  indusbial 
production  by  the  World  War.  For  instance,  the  produc- 
tion oS  agricultural  implements  (a  most  important  factor  in 
food  production)  sank  to  15.1  per  cent  of  the  peace-time 
ontpot  as  early  as  1915.  In  1917  it  declined  to  2.1  per 
oenL  Facts  of  this  nature  show  how  absurd  and  fallacions 
it  is  to  draw  parallds  between  Russian  pre-war  produo- 
tiaa  aid  pcoduoion  tinder  the  Soviet  regime. 


Mx.  Kaibford,  nnliln  soow  other  vidtna  to  Rtissi^ 
does  not  Judge  Russian  ecoDonlc  cwiditiona  by  standards 
of  Biidah  middle  class  eomfort  He  made  a  trip  through 
Coitral  Europe  after  the  armistice;  and  he  finds  that 
Soviet  Rnana  conies  ont  very  favorably  by  comparison  with 
capitalist  Germany  and  Poland.  War  and  blockade,  of 
course,  reduce  tlw  city  population  of  any  cotmtry  to  ■ 
state  of  acute  misery;  and  Russia  haa  been  subjected  to 
war  and  blockade  much  longer  than  the  countries  el 
Central  Europe.  Yet  Blr.  Brailsford  declares  that  thtf 
people  of  Petrograd  are  better  off  than  the  people  of 
Vienna,  although  Petrograd  has  received  no  external  aid. 

There  are  two  chief  differences  between  Rvsria  and  the 
stales  of  Central  Europe.  In  Central  Europe  there  It  ■ 
small  class  of  officials  and  profiteers  which  lives  in  luxury. 
This  class  does  not  exist  in  Russia,  where  everyone^  i»- 
duding  the  highest  government  officials,  shares  in  the 
common  shortage.  In  Russia  there  is  just  one  privil- 
eged class:  the  children.  **In  Russia,"  says  Mr.  Brails- 
ford, "there  is  no  parallel  to  the  tragedy  of  child  life 
vhich  is  the  irorst  of  all  the  -plagues  in  Central  Europe." 

Mr.  Brailsf  has  the  highest  praise  for  the  acKsial 
and  cidtui^  achievements  of  the  Soviet  GovemmenL  B» 
observes: 

"It  may  be  Iionesdy  clainked,  I  thinic,  for  the  Soviet 
administration  that  it  has  a  better  reocord  in  its  relatirais 
to  art  and  culture  generally,  than  mif  ether  gOTOUMni 
in  the  civiliaed  vrorld." 

He  supports  this  aasertion  with  a  brilliant  description 
of  the  tremendous  cultural  awakening  which  has  taken 
place  in  Soviet  Russia.  Innumerable  new  schools  liave 
been  opened;  illiteracy  Is  rapidly  being  abolished;  thea- 
tres, and  ooncert-haUs,  and  pictttre-ga&eries,  for  the  first 
time  in  Rnssiaa  hiatory,  aze  thrown  open  to  the  masses , 
Edocation  la  bring  reorgasiied  on  a  democratic  bads. 
It  ia  die  ideal  of  the  Soviet  GoveniBent  to  give  every 
diBd  in  lEbiaBia  an  equal  elunce  In  life  tlimigh  mlvcnal 
CDoraea  In  pmctical  and  cnbvral  inatmetion.  Tba  ieaB» 
tion  of  thia  ideal  ia.  of  ooarae,  hanvemd  by  the  laek  of 
aehool  inateriala  and  Ae  dificohy  of  imrnedlatdy  set 
ting  np  n  large  nnmber  si  new  sdwda  In  the  covntfy 
diabieta.  Bm  a  very  ancosasfol  start  haa  abaady  Inmi 
made  in  the  dtlee  and  In  the  chiUran'a  ooloidea^  noatly 
located  in  transformed  palaces  and  villaa,  iriien  the  ol^ 
chOdren  are  sent  to  play  and  atody  daring  As  aomnMi 
montha. 

Mr.  Brailsford's  book  is  full  of  vi^d  personal  sketdie^ 
iriilch  reveal,  more  vividly  and  realisticaUy  than  any  amy 
of  facta  and  sutistics,  the  great  and  beneficent  effecta 
of  the  Revolution.  He  tdla  of  a  peasant  whom  he  asked 
whether  things  were  better  or  worse  since  the  Revolution. 
''Better,**  replied  the  peasant.  "For  now  we  can  say  what 
we  like,  llwre's  no  one  to  be  afraid  of."  At  first  Brails- 
ford was  surpriaed;  for  he  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
Menshevik  complaints  about  the  lack  of  free  apeech  onder 
the  Soviet  regime.  But  he  soon  found  oat  that  the 
peasant  was  thinking  in  social,  rather  than  in  politioal 
terms.  He  remembered  the  old  days  when  he  had  to  take 
his  cap  off  and  address  his  employer  aa  "sir."  Now  ever^ 
one  was  equal;  and  he  called  the  farm  manager  "comrade.** 

Brailaford's  description  of  the  Sobinka  factory  ia  a 
wonderful  picture  of  a  cross-section  of  Russian  life.  It 
is  perbapa  the  best  single  piece  of  reporting  in  the  book. 
And  then  is  a  very  fine  account  of  a  Conmnmist  "S^Oa- 
daying." 

Throughout  his  observations  on  Soviet  Russia  he  pre- 
serves this  attitude  of  wise  restraint.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  pronounce  final  and  irrevocable  judgment  upon 
the  Russian  revolutionists  on  tlie  baris  of  a  few 
abstract  theories.    On  the  other  hand,  he  tries  to  teQ 
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faii^  and  candidlr  jut  iriiat  he  ww  In  RomU  dving 
hii  vidt  of  two  moodH.  He  never  fdb  into  u  atthnda 
of  MfTiIe  end  — f**-g  adnbtini;  be  frankly  end 
freelr  cridcina  cettain  aqweu  (rf  life  in  preaentHhr  Ruaia. 
Bat  Ue  critidmn,  unlike  thoae  of  acme  of  hia  OM^patri- 
ola,  are  abnoat  inwiably  characterized  by  intdligence 
and  a  fall  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  the  ca«e.  Hm 
praiae  in  his  bode  far  ontmighs  the  Uame.  Hia  final 
characterization  of  the  Reroliitlon  is  eloquent  in  itt 
tmth  and  beauty: 

*lt  is,  in  a  luid  where  a  feeble  and  dilatory  dnliza- 
tion  had  tonched  as  yet  only  a  minate  minority  of  a 
gifted  popnlation,  a  great  and  heroic  attempt  to  shorten 
the  dragging  march  of  time,  to  bring  enltnre  to  a  irfaole 
nation,  and  to  malce  a  cooperative  society  where  a  pre- 
datory despotism,  in  the  act  of  soidde,  had  prepued 
the  general  min." 

Aithnr  Ransome's  new  book  differs  from  bis  former 
work,  "Russia  in  1919"  in  laying  more  emphasis  apon  eco- 
nomic facto  and  figures.  In  bis  first  two  chapters,  *The 
Shortage  of  Tbinga"  and  "The  Shortage  of  Men."  he  con- 
tributes an  excellent  analysis  of  the  factors  iriiicb  have 
made  for  the  demoralization  of  Russian  economic  life. 
He  shows  that  the  terrific  decline  in  production  was  dae 
to  causes  over  which  the  BDlaberild  lud  no  control,  and 
that  the  Soviet  Government  had  been  making  a  heroic 
fight  against  foreign  invasion,  domestic  counter-revolution, 
and  the  still  mora  powerful  economic  forces  which  are 
woiting  f<a-  the  destruction  of  nriian  civilization  in  Rns- 
ala.  Bad  it  not  been  for  the  Bolsheriki,  Rossian  industry 
would  have  declined  to  the  status  of  Cbina  or  India,— 
a  vast,  omon^us  mass  of  territory,  devoid  of  cultural 
and  political  unity,  inhabited  by  backward  and  illiterate 
pmMBts^— «  ripe  fidd  for  conquest  and  exploitation  by  the 
westen  powen.  Hie  Bolsbeviki  an  determined  that  Rus- 
sia shall  not  sink  to  the  levd  of  a  vassal  state,  dominated 
by  Frendi  and  British  imperialiata.  They  are  determined 
to  xevolmionlae  Ruada'a  faiidastxial  and  agricnltural  life  by 
the  inqtottatlmi  of  modexn  macUnery  and  the  nitnnate 
uae  of  dectrical  power  on  an  enormous  scale.  As  Ransome 
siys: 

*^e  are  wftneadng  in  Rnsda  dm  first  stigce  of  a  titanic 
struggle,  with,  on  one  dde  all  the  forces  of  natnm  leading 
apparently  to  an  inevitable  coUapae  of  fdviliiation,  and 
on  the  other  dde  n^hlng  but  the  incalculable  f«ce  of 
human  wilL** 


Ronaome  describeo  the  poHtieal  tad  eemtrndc  atwctuw 
4rf  Soviet  Rmsia  at  some  length.  He  poiato  out  Aat 
the  Gnnmunist  dictatorship  ia  baaed  i^oa  propaflmda 
(viOj  as  much  a  upon  force.  An  dahome  cauipaigi  of 
eduction  and  disciiadon  ohfafs  pneedes  the  adoption 
of  any  new  j"'*"  ■■™—'*7t  pnjeot.  Ercty  effoit  is  made 
to  eidiat  pi^idar  ^npathy  and  oooperatiga;  and,  if  a 
proposal  ^ovee  very  unpt^ular,  it  is  likely  to  be  with- 
drawn or  ooDsidenUy  modified.  Like  Bcailsford,  Ransome 
sees  the  dictatordiip  preparing  the  wi^  finr  iu  own  dis- 
appearance by  intxodudng  nnivemi  education. 

Anyone  who  read  an  aooount  of  the  proceedinga  of  tibe 
Eighth  Congress  of  Sovieta  must  have  been  impressed 
by  Uie  Goncentr^on  of  the  ddegatea  upm  economic, 
ratho'  than  political  pnblems.  Ransome  finda  tbie  ntm- 
poUtieal  attitude  very  diaracteristlo  of  Soviet  Rnsdo. 
Everyone  is  primarily  interested  in  repairing  industry  and 
transport,  in  restoring  Rnsda  to  a  normally  heahfay 
economic  condition.  The  political  parties  wfaidi  were 
formerly  the  expresdon  of  conflicting  class  interests  are 
rapidly  disappearing. 

The  author  gives  a  very  spirited  description  of  the 
**propaganda  trains"  which  op^ato  in  vsrious  sections  of 
Russia.  The  trains  are  equipped  with  phonographs  and 
moving  picture  apparatus,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  bodes 
and  magazines,  with  competent  lecturers.  Ibey  constitoto 
a  powerful  agency  for  keeping  tbe  govemment  in  touch 
with  the  peasants,  even  in  tbe  most  remote  districts. 

Ransome  declares  tliat  discussion  and  criticism  of  the 
ndsting  regime  in  Russia  are  by  no  means  repressed  by 
the  "terror."  *1  hove  many  non-Communist  friends  in 
Rnsda,"  he  says,  "but  luve  never  detected  the  least  re- 
straint that  could  be  attributed  to  fear  of  anybody  In 
their  criticisms  of  the  Communist  r^;ime." 

Tbe  author  brings  Iiis  book  to  a  close  by  empbsdziag 
a  pdnt  wUch  has  been  finally,  if  belatedly,  recognized  by 
the  British  Govemmmt  in  its  signing  of  the  trade  sgree- 
ment  with  Soviet  Rnssio.  Russia  can  exist  without  Eng- 
land, in  the  kmg  run,  better  than  England  can  exist 
withoot  Rnasia.  The  Rnssiaiu  can  slov^  and  painfnDy 
ntiliie  Uieir  vast  stores  of  taw  material  without  fordgn 
hdp;  but  England**  economic  life  is  absolutely  bound  up 
widi  tbe  foreign  trade.  It  ia  a  credit  to  Bfr.  IJoyd  G«o^e*s 
perq^cadty  that  he  has  finally  recofpiiaed  the  bre^tiUe 
logic  of  events,  despite  all  the  beHowings  of  Mr.  ^Rnaton 
Churchill  and  Tie  Morning  PiM. 


MARRIAGE  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

What  coDfltitiites  a  valid  znaniage?  Is  a  reli^ous  ceremony  l^al?  What  are  die 
rights  and  dutua  of  husbands  and  wives?  These,  and  many  oAer  important  qnestions, 
are  answered  in 

The  Marriage  Laws  of  Soviet  Rmsia 

an  85  page  booklet  which  gives  the  full  ofidal  text  of  the  Soviet  Government's  laws  reg- 
ulating Marriage,  Divorce,  etc.  Ihe  only  conq)lete  text  of  these  laws  published  in  America. 
Copies  sent  postpaid  for  25  cents  cash.  Address 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
110  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Victory  at  London 

By  K.  D. 

{Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons^  Mardi  22,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  the  Anglo-Russian 
Trade  Agre^ent  recognixed  fAe  Soviet  Government  asthede  facto  Government  of  Russia;  **u>hi^*' 
added  the  Premier,  "unioubtedfy  it  is,") 


npHE  full  extent  of  the  victory  won  by  the  workers 
^  of  Russia  over  the  rulers  of  England  is  re> 
vMled  in  the  text  of  the  Anglo-Russian  trade  agree- 
nmit  published  in  this  number  of  Soviet  Russia. 
In  the  issue  of  January  22,  1921,  there  were  pub- 
lished in  Soviet  Russia  two  preliminary  draft 
agreements,  one  submitted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  November  29,  and  the  other  submitted  by 
the  Soviet  Government  on  December  13,  1920. 
A  comparison  of  the  two  papers  afforded  a  view  of 
the  divergmt  and  conflicting  claims  and  purposes 
cX  the  Russian  and  British  Government  respective- 
ly. The  final  agreement  is  the  outcome  of  the  con- 
test in  which  Mr.  Krassin,  representing  the  power 
and  purpose  of  the  Russian  workers,  met  Sir  Robert 
Home,  representing  the  power  and  purpose  of 
the  British  imperiali^  It  was  a  test  of  strength, 
a  significant  skirmish,  between  Communism  and 
CapUalism.  We  purpose  here  to  examine  die  final 
document  paragraph  by  paragraph,  to  see  by  com- 
parison with  the  previous  drafts  which  of  the  two 
powers  prevailed  in  the  adjustmrat  of  their  op- 
posing contentions.  Hie  examination  will  show 
diat  the  Workers*  Republic  won  an  overwhelming 
victory  over  the  Capitalist  Empire.  Point  by  point, 
clause  by  clause,  the  claims  and  principles  ad* 
vanced  by  the  Soviet  Government  broke  down  the 
objections  and  evasions  of  the  British  Government 
The  final  document  consists  of  a  preamble  and 
fourteen  articles,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sep- 
arate declaration  of  claims,  lij^ied  <m  the  aame 
day. 


Moteow  Wiat  the  First  Ptrint 

The  preamble  sets  forth  that,  whereas  it  is  desir- 
able that  peaceful  trade  and  commerce  should  be 
resumed  forthwith  between  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, it  is  necessary  that  a  preliminary  agreoneDt 
should  be  arrived  at,  *^»eadiiig  the  cfmclurion  of  a 
formal  general  peace  treofy  between  govern- 
ments of  these  countries,  by  which  their  economic 
and  political  relations  shall  be  regulated  in  the 
future."  These  words  mark  the  first  point  won  by 
Soviet  diplomacy  at  London.  They  follow  identic* 
ally  the  words  of  the  preliminary  Russian  draft 
Hie  British  draft  omitted  the  w<n:da  **gcneral 
peace,"  mdeavoring  to  anticipate  nothing  more 
than  a  vague  sort  of  **f  ormal  treaty"  of  unspecified 
nature.  Ine  Soviet  Govmunent  had  insistra  from 
the  beginning  that  the  trade  negotiations  were  only 
preliminary  to  a  general  peace  treaty  and  that 
the  larger  political  issues  should  be  Idft  to  the  forth- 
coming peace  conference.  This  view  was  originally 
accepted  by  the  British  Government  In  his  note  of 
June  30,  1921,  presenting  certain  conditioiis 
for  the  consideration  of  a  trade  agreonent,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  said:  *nVade  is  only  possible  under 
conditions  of  peace  or  armistice.  Ibe  British  Gov- 
ernment proposes  what  is  tantamount  to  a  gen- 
eral armistice  as  the  condition  of  the  resumption 
of  trade  relations,  in  the  hope  that  this  armistice 
may  lead  ere  Img  to  a  general  peace.***  Hie 
Soviet  Govemmoit,  prompuy  accepting  die  con- 
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dMonB  of  this  note,  agreed  **diat  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  British  Government  will  have  to  be 
considered  as  a  state  of  annistica  b^ween  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,**  and  stated  that  it  Glared  **lhio 
British  Government's  expectations  that  this  armis- 
tice will  pave  the  way  to  a  definite  peace."  But  as 
Mr.  Krassin  pointed  out  to  the  correspondent  of 
the  Maitchesler  Guardian  in  January,  **the  funda- 
mental source  of  disagreement  was  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  scope  and  the  attempt  to  particulaziKi 
the  basis  of  me  preliminary  agreem«it  of  June 
30th.**  The  British  Government  attempted  to  evade 
the  original  understanding  that  the  trade  agreement 
was  to  be  merely  preliminary  to  a  general  peace 
treaty,  and  tried  to  introduce  many  subjects  which 
properly  belong  to  a  general  political  n^otiation. 
Tlie  desire  to  evade  the  original  understanding  was 
plainly  seen  in  the  omissicm  from  tiie  British  draft 
of  reference  to  a  "general  peace  treaty.**  Hie  Rus- 
sian Delegation,  however,  insisted  upon  adherence 
to  this  formula,  and  the  final  agreement  adopts  the 
terms  of  the  Russian  draft  Not  only  in  the  pre- 
amble, but  throughont  the  document  the  principle 
liut  the  large  outstanding  political  issues  shall  be 
adjusted  by  a  **formal  general  peace  treaty**  is 
accepted.  On  this  first  and  fundamental  point  the 
Russian  worinrs  held  their  ground  and  toe  Britiah 
rulers  gave  way. 

The  Soviet  Government  Recognized 

In  the  drafts  the  preamble  declared  that  the 
agreement  should  not  affect  the  view  which  either 
party  may  hold  as  to  the  le^al  status  of  the  other.** 
This  clause  does  not  appear  in  the  final  text,  which 
recognizes  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  SoviM  Re- 
public as  the  Govemmoit  of  Russia  and  throws 
aside  completely  any  pretense  that  a  trade  agree- 
ment can  be  skned  witu  a  government  which  is  not 
reoogniaed.  Indeed,  die  very  efforts  of  die  British 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  n^otiations  compelled 
them  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  document  to 
udcnowledge  the  de  facto  status  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment Inus  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commer- 
dalf  speaking  for  English  business  interests,  in  an 
analysis  of  the  final  text,  says: 

''Most  of  die  amendments  have  nodiing  to  do 
widi  trade.  The^  are  political  in  character  and  are 
the  more  significant  for  that  reason,  because  they 
belong  properly  not  to  a  commercial  agreement 
at  all,  but  to  a  formal  political  treaty.  .  .  The 
value  to  Russia  of  the  political  clauses  is  pre- 
cisely that  they  confirm  the  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government  by  the  British  Government** 

Britain  Gives  Up  Propaganda 

The  preamble  embodies  die  much  discussed 
"guarantees**  against  propaganda.  The  ridiculous 
and  arrogant  phraseology  originally  proposed  by 
the  Briti^  is  abandoned.  In  its  final,  modified 
form,  this  paragraph  merely  states  a  principle  or- 
iginally proposed  by  the  Soviet  Government  itself 
as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  formal  political 
relations  between  Soviet  Russia  and  foreign  states. 
The  English  draft  had  demanded  that  each  party 
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refrain  from  propaganda  against  the  oAer,  and 
*^ore  particularly  that  the  Soviet  Goveniment  de- 
sists and  refrains  from  undertaking  or  saristing 
any  hostile  action  or  propaganda  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  against 
the  institutions  of  the  British  Empire.    .   .  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  the  Caucasus  and  Asia  Min- 
or, Persia,  Afghanistan  and  India.**  In  the  final 
text  this  verbiage  is  much  pruned.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  Caucasus  nor  of  Asia  Minor  nor  cS 
Persia.  Moreover,  Moscow  agrees  mraely  to  "re- 
frain** from  propaganda,  throwing  out  the  word 
"desist,**  by  which  the  British  hoped  to  trap  the 
Soviet  Goveniment  into  a  signed  confession  that  it 
had  been  engaged  in  "hostile  actions**  in  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.  It  so  happened  that,  simultaneously 
with  the  return  of  llr.  Krassin  to  London,  the 
Briti^  Home  Secretary  was  compelled  to  admit  in 
Parliament  that  his  Government  had  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  forged  copies  of  Russian  news- 
papers printed  in  Elngland  for  anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda along  the  Russian  border.  In  the  final  agree- 
ment, "the  British  Government  gives  a  similar 
particular  undertaking**  to  refrain  from  anti- 
Soviet  propaganda  in  the  border  states.  In  their 
preliminary  draft  the  Britidi  attempted  to  bind 
the  Soviet  Government  to  'Restrain  Russian  citi- 
zens** from  hostile  action  or  propaganda  against 
British  institutions.  This  impossible  demand  disap- 
pears entirely  from  the  final  text  Thus  the  mooted 
question  of  propaganda  resolves  itself  into  a 
mutual  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  British  and 
Soviet  govemmento  respectively  to  refrain  from 
conducting  outside  of  their  own  borders  any  pro- 
paganda directly  or  indirecdy  against  the  institu- 
tions of  the  other.    This  condition  was  accepted 
by  tixe  Soviet  Government  at  the  outset  of  the  ne- 
gotifUions.  It  was  proposed  long  ago  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Commissar  for  Foreign  AJBTairs  in  his  note 
of  February  4,  1919,  replying  to  the  Prinkipo  in- 
vitation, when  he  declared  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment was  ready  "to  include  in  the  general  agree- 
ment with  the  Entente  powers  the  obligation  not 
to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs,  pointing  out, 
however,  that  it  cannot  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
revolutionary  press,**  (See  "Soviet  Russia,**  June 
7,  1919). 

The  Blockade  Is  Lifted 

Article  I  of  the  signed  (^p«ement  provides  for 
the  removal  forthwitii  of  all  obstecles  hitherto 

placed  in  the  way  of  resumption  of  trade  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia.  The  agreement 
follows  the  Russian  draft  by  which  Britain 
agrees  not  only  to  remove  but  also  "not  to  reim- 
pose  or  maintain  any  form  of  blockade,**  an  im- 
portant provision  not  contained  in  the  English 
draft  The  English  draft  had  parenthetically  ex- 
cepted from  the  provisions  of  Article  I  "arms  and 
war  material,**  a  term  of  most  elastic  int^retatioa. 
This  contrivance  for  the  possible  imposition  of  an 
embargo  on  locomotives  and  motor  trucks  and 
other  essential  supplies  has  been  deleted  and  is 
replaced  by  a  general  permission  to  both  parties 
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to  ngnlate  trade  in  arms  and  ronnitiona  under  die 
**general  provisions  of  law**  applicable  to  their 
trade  with  foreign  countries. 

Article  I  is  far  more  specific  than  the  Englsh 
intended  to  make  it  Soviet  Russia  has  had  long 
exporience  in  the  devious  ways  by  which  its  enemies 
have  contrived  to  muntain  blodcades  whidi  were 
not  blockades.  Mr.  Krassin  took  pains  to  secure 
the  inclusion  of  an  agreement  not  to  place  "any 
impediments  in  the  way  of  banking,  credit  and 
financial  operations  for  me  purpose  of  such  trade,** 
a  most  important  provision  aimed  against  the  finan- 
cial blockade  which  has  been  maintained  by  Great 
Britain  and  her  allies. 

Similarly,  in  Article  11,  establishing  mutaial  pri* 
vil^es,  facilities  and  immunities  for  British  and 
Russian  shipping,  the  Soviet  Government  exacted 
a  particular  undertaking  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment "not  to  take  part  in  or  to  support  any  meas- 
ures restricting  or  hindering.  .  .Russian  ships 
from  exercising  the  rights  of  free  navigation  of 
the  hi^  seas,  straits  and  navigable  waterways, 
which  are  enjoyed  by  ships  of  other  natimalites.*' 
Needless  to  say,  no  such  particular  undertaking 
as  this  was  advanced  in  the  original  British  draft 

Artcle  III  provides  for  the  removal  of  mine- 
fields, a  point  conveniently  omitted  in  the  English 
draft,  but  insisted  upon  in  the  preliminary  Rnssan 
proposals.  The  Brituh  Government  gives  assuran- 
ces that  it  has  already  undertaken  the  clearance 
of  mines  from  certain  parts  of  the  Baltic  and 
agrees  to  give  the  Soviet  Government  information 
as  to  the  position  of  mine-fields  endangering  the 
passages  to  Russian  ports.  The  Soviet  Government 
similarly  agrees  to  inform  the  International  Mines 
Clearing  Committee  about  the  Russian  mine  areas 
whidi  still  remain  dangerous,  provided,  however, 
that  notfiing  in  this  article  shall  restrict  die  Soviet 
Govcnmient  from  taking  "any  measures  diey  may 
consider  necessary  for  the  protecti<m  of  their 
ports.** 

Trade  Representaiives 
Article  TV  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
trade  representatives  (distinct  from  the  "official 
agents**  discussed  in  Article  V.).  The  final  agree- 
ment enlarges  the  drafts  bv  eztendinc  freedom  of 
communication  by  post,  tel^aph  and  wireless  to 
persons  admitted  under  this  article.  The  English 
draft  had  contained  a  too  generous  provision  that 
English  trade  representatives  admitted  into  Russia 
should  be  "permitted  freely  to  import  commodities 
destined  solely  for  their  household  use  or  con- 
somption.**  A  careful  examination  of  this  clause 
in  Moscow  resulted  in  die  limitation  of  such  com- 
modities "to  an  amount  reasonably  required  for 
such  purposes.**  Thus  Soviet  Russia  protects  itself 
against  casual  operations  in  speculation  and  free 
trade  by  foreign  visitors.  The  final  version  of  this 
clause  also  contains  an  absolute  prohibition 
i^nst  any  importation  of  alcoholic  liquors  or 
other  commodities  **of  which  both  the  importation 
and  manufacture  are  or  may  be  prdiuuted  in 
Rnsria." 
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Article  V  provides  for  the  appointment  of  "offi* 
cial  agents**  to  reside  and  exercise  their  functifms 
in  the  two  countries.  Here  we  come  upon  Sir  Robert 
Home's  great  diplomatic  victory.  At  this  point  the 
tenninol<»y  of  the  English  draft  prevails  over  the 
Russian.  Tlie  Russian  draft  designated  these  per- 
sonages as  "official  plenipotentiary  agents**;  the 
English  draft  and  the  final  agreement  speak  d 
them  merely  as  "official  agents** — and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  declare  that  they  "shall  enjoy  immunity 
from  arrest  and  search"  and  such  other  preroga- 
tives as  are  generally  accorded  diplomatic  agents. 
The  English  draft  had  granted  them  immunU;f  from 
arrest,  but  said  nothing  about  search.  Mr.  Kraa^ 
satisfied  to  dispense  with  such  a  long  word  as 
"plenipotentiary,**  would  not,  however,  sign  the 
final  agreement  until  immunnity  from  both  arrest 
and  search  was  conceded  by  me  British  Govern' 
ment  On  this  question  of  official  representatives, 
Mr.  Krassin  said  last  January:  "The  British  Gov- 
ernment considers  it  sufficient  to  make  them  im- 
mtme  from  arrest  Imt  reuses  to  grant  them  and 
their  premises  security  from  searui.  The  discus- 
sions of  this  point  show  that  the  Foreign  Office 
does  not  seem  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  agreements 
are  mutual  and  that  what  they  deny  to  Russum 
rq>rc8entative8  they  deny  at  the  same  time  to  tbcor 
own.***  The  British  Foreign  Office  saw  the  point 
and  agreed  to  the  necessary  amendment  The  <»Ecial 
agents  are  specifically  accorded  all  the  customary 
diplomatic  privil^es,  such  as  access  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  which  they  are  accredited  and  liberty 
to  communicate  freely  with  their  own  govemmesits 
by  post,  tel^aph  and  wireless  in  cipher  and  to 
receive  and  dispatch  couriers  with  sealed  diplo- 
matic pouches  Srhich  can  he  exempt  from  examin- 
ation.** In  specifying  these  privileges  the  agieemeni 
urain  adopts  a  provisifm  of  this  Russian  draft 
vraich  the  cjiglish  appear  to  have  carelessly  omit- 
ted; namely,  full  liberty  for  these  oflicial  agents  to 
communicate  not  only  with  their  home  govern- 
ments, but  also  with  me  official  representatives  ai 
their  governments  in  other  countries.  The  ^ree- 
ment  also  follows  tiw  Russian  draft  in  panting 
the  oflicial  agents  the  customary  diplomatic  ri^ 
of  priority  for  their  tel^rams  and  radios  over 
private  messages.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
radio  messages  recently  received  at  New  York 
from  Mr.  L.  C.  Martens  at  Moscow,  transmitted 
over  a  British  wireless  station,  are  marked  "Gov- 
emmoit  Priority,**  showing  that  in  this  req>ect 
iko  English  Government  is  fulfilling  the  agree- 
ment In  exonption  from  taxation  the  agreement 
secures  that,  **Rus6ian  official  agents  in  the  Uiitod 
Kingdom  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges.  .  .as 
are  accorded  to  the  official  representatives  of  other 
governments.** 

Safef^rds  for  Commuaisin 
In  Article  VI  both  parties  agree  that  persons 
admitted  into  their  territories  imder  the  two  prO' 

*Mandiestar  Gvardlan  Weekly,  Jan.  1<  1921. 
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oediBg  artioteB  abail  enjoy  all  the  protection,  righti 
and  fadUties  that  are  necessary  to  enable  than  to 
cany  on  trade,  with  the  careful  limitation,  insisted 
np<tfi  by  Moscow,  that  their  operations  shall  be 
^^iibject  always  to  any  legislation  generally  ap- 
plicwle  in  the  respective  countries.  Here  again, 
as  at  every  point,  the  Soviet  Government  has  pro- 
tected  its  institutions  against  intnference  by  for^ 
eign  agents. 

Article  VII  provides  for  the  immwtintff  renewal 
o£  postal,  tel^aphic  and  wireless  conimunicati(m 
between  the  two  countries.  This  is  a  new  clause 
not  included  in  the  preliminary  drafts. 

Article  VIII  declares  that  all  passports,  powers 
of  attorney  and  similar  documents,  issued  or  cer* 
tified  by  the  competent  authorities  in  either  country 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  trade  to  be  carried  on, 
shall  be  treated  **as  if  they  were  issued  or  cotified 
by  the  authorities  of  a  raco^iized  foreign  gov- 
emznent'*  In  ceneral,  the  agreement  reads  Uorou^- 
out  **as  if*  me  Russian  Soviet  Govemmoit  were 
an  institution  quite  recogiiizable  in  London,  if  not 
in  Washington. 

Bolshevik  Gold 
in  Article  IX  the  British  Government  declares 
diat  it  will  not  take  any  steps  to  attach  gold,  funds, 
securities  or  commodities,  not  identifiable  as  the 
pn^»nty  of  the  British  Govemmott,  which  may  be 

Sported  from  Russia  in  payment  for  goods.  In 
dition  to  this  clause,  which  was  already  con- 
ceded in  the  preliminary  English  draft,  the  Soviet 
Government  insisted  upon  the  inclusion  of  a  fur- 
ther declaration  by  the  British  Government  that 
it  will  not  institute  any  special  legislation  against 
the  importation  of  precious  metals  from  Russia,  or 
against  the  storing,  refining,  melting  or  disposing 
thereof  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  moreover,  that 
it  *Snll  not  requisition  such  metals.** 

In  Article  X  the  Soviet  Government  agrees  to 
defer  to  the  general  peace  treaty  its  claims  to 
dispose  of  funds  or  odier  property  of  the  late 
Imperial  and  Provisional  Russian  Governments  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  provision  was  included 
in  Uie  original  Russian  draft  The  British  Govern- 
ment gives  a  corresponding  undertaking  as  r«- 
nirds  British  Government  funds  and  property  in 
Russia.  An  additional  clause  is  added,  howevCT, 
taken  from  the  Russian  draft,  by  which  **both  par- 
ties agree  to  protect  and  not  to  transfer  to  any 
daimants,  penoing  the  conclusion  of  the  aforesaid 
treaty,  any  of  die  above  funds  or  property  which 
may  be  subject  to  their  control.** 

Article  XI  exempts  merchandise  imported  under 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  from  compulsory  re- 
qnisition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  or  oi  any 
local  authorities  of  the  country  into  which  it  is  im- 
ported. Since  the  foreign  trade  of  Russia  is  nation* 
ali»d  and  all  articles  imported  into  Russia  are 
the  property  of  the  Government,  this  article  applies 
simply  as  a  further  protection  against  the  seizure 
by  the  British  Government  of  Russian  goods  im- 
ported into  British  territory. 
Article  XII  refers  all  queeticms  relating  to  pat- 
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eirts,  trade  imA»  and  Mpyri|^  to  the  f<»Acom- 
ing  general  peace  treaty. 

Trade  Bepnt  at  Once 
Article  XIII  provides  diat  the  agreement  shall 
come  into  force  'Mmmediately'*  and  that  both  par- 
ties shall  **at  once  take  all  necessary  measures  to 
give  effect  to  it."  It  shall  continue  in  force  **un- 
less  and  until  replaced  by  the  treaty  contemplated 
in  the  preamble,  so  long  as  the  conditions  are  ob- 
served by  both  sides.  At  any  time  after  the  expira- 
tion of  twelve  months  fnnn  llie  signuig  of  die 
agreement  either  party  may  give  notice  to  tennin- 
ato  its  provisions  and  six  m<mths  from  such  notice 
they  shall  terminate  accordingly.  This  is  a  con- 
siderable amendment  of  the  original  British  draft, 
which  provided  for  the  termination  of  the  agree- 
ment at  any  time  by  either  party  on  three  months* 
notice.  Moreover,  in  the  final  draft,  in  the  event  <rf 
infringement  by  either  party  of  any  provision  of 
die  agreement,  it  is  screed  that,  before  taking 
any  action  inconsistent  with  the  agreement,  the 
ag^ieved  party  shall  give  the  other  "a  reasonable 
opportunity  of  furnishing  an  explanation  or  reme- 
dying the  default**  The  document  as  it  now  stands 
has  a  far  more  permanent  and  substantial  characftn' 
than  the  evasive  and  casual  scrap  of  paper  origin- 
ally proposed  by  the  British.  In  one  event,  how- 
ever, the  Soviet  Govemmrat  holds  the  rig^t  to 
terminate  the  agreement  abruptly.  Originally  it 
was  proposed  that  the  British  Government  should 
introduce  into  Parliament  a  special  moratorium 
bill  providing  for  the  postponement,  until  diis 
question  had  been  regulated  by  the  forthcomina 
peace  c<niference,  of  any  legal  acti<m  in  England 
to  recover  claims  of  the  British  Government  or  of 
private  pers<ms  against  the  Russian  Stete  or  Rua- 
sian  people.  Hiis  proposal  was  found  impractio- 
able.  The  agreement  accomplishes  the  same  pur- 
popse,  however,  by  giving  the  Soviet  Government 
the  right  to  terminate  its  provisions  forthwith,  if 
any  gold,  funds,  securities  or  commodities  con- 
signed to  England  by  the  Sovi^  Govemmrat  and 
ntrt  identifiable  as  die  exclusive  property  of  Brit- 
ish subjects  are  attached  in  the  English  courts  on 
account  of  obligations  incurred  by  the  Russian  Sov- 
iet Govemmmt  or  by  any  previous  Russian  Gov- 
ernment In  other  words,  instead  of  demanding 
that  the  British  Government  legislate  to  prevent 
such  a  decision  in  the  courts  (which  the  British 
Government  considered  itself  constitotionally  un- 
able to  do),  the  SoviM  Goveiment  merely  de- 
clares that  if  such  a  decision  is  rendered  the  whole 
trade  agreement  is  abrogated  forthwith.  It  may  be 
assumed  from  Sir  Robert  Home's  signature  to  the 
agreemmt  that  this  provision,  equally  satisfactory 
to  the  Soviet  Government,  is  wholly  constituti(mal 
and  agreeable  to  the  British.  Mr.  Krassin  anticipat- 
ed this  solution  last  January.  Speaking  of  the 
British  Government's  reluctance  to  introduce  spe- 
cial legislation  to  prevent  the  attachment  of  Rus- 
sian goods,  he  said:  "I  think  I  see  a  way  out  of 
this  difficulty.  It  is  to  bring  a  new  test  case  before 
the  British  courts  as  soon  as  the  trade  agreement  is 
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dgned.  Shoold  die  eoort  decide  against  the  attach- 
ment, well  and  good.  But  if  not,  the  agreement 
will  be  declared  void,  as  I  have  already  told  the 
British  GovemmenL"  (5ee  eUso  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Krassin  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
Sovnr  Russia.) 

British  oflicials  have  already  said  that  the  trade 
agreement,  constituting  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  has  obviated  the  difliculty  raised  by 
the  Roche  decision.* 

"llie  Government  has  stated  in  the  house  of 
Commons,**  says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Com- 
mercialf  "that,  although  the  British  law  courts  at 

E resent  attach  property  sent  to  this  country  by  the 
Inssian  Government  because  that  Government  has 
not  been  reoosnixed,  thdr  law  officers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  me  signature  of  the  trade  agreement 
would  constitute  recognition  in  the  eyes  of  the 
courts  to  such  an  extent  that  attachment  need  no 
loiter  he  feared.** 

Claims  and  Counter-Claims 
The  provision  in  the  preliminary  British  draft, 
by  which  tlie  Russian  Soviet  Government  was  to 
lect^iae  its  liability  to  compensate  British  sub* 
jects  for  goods  or  services  supplied  or  rendered  to 
Knssia,  is  entirely  omitted  from  the  agreement  In 
its  place  appears  the  separate  declaration  of  recog- 
nition of  claims  signed  by  R.  S.  Home  and  L. 
Knnsin,  lliis  declares  thiU  **all  claims  of  either 
party  or  of  its  nationals  against  the  other  party 
in  respect  of  property  or  rights,  or  in  respect  of 
obligations  incurred  by  the  existing  or  former 

Sovernments  of  eithCT  country,  shall  oe  equitably 
ealt  wi^  in  the  formal  general  peace  treaty 
referred  to  in  the  preamble.**  When  the  del^ates 


assemble  to  draw  that  treaty,  the  Russian  plenipo- 
tentiaries, or  "official  agents."  will  have  fonnid- 
able  GOuitterKilaims  to  presoit  for  damages  suffered 
from  raids,  invasions  and  insurrectitnu  fomented 
and  subsiized  by  Great  Britain  and  her  Allie^ 
"In  the  meantime,**  says  the  declaration,  "and 
without  prejudice  to  the  generality  of  the  above 
stipulation,  the  Soviet  Government  declares  that 
it  recognizes  in  principle  that  it  is  liable  to  pay 
compensation  to  private  persons  who  have  supplied 
goods  or  services  to  Russia  for  which  they  have  not 
been  paid.**  The  detailed  mode  of  discharring 
this  liability  is  left  to  the  forthcoming  treaty.  H«» 
is  nothing  more  than  the  principle  accepted  by  the 
Soviet  Government  at  the  outset  of  the  negotiations. 
The  British  note  of  June  30,  1920,  claimed  "as  a 
matter  of  simple  justice,  that  where  a  merchairt 
has  supplied  the  Russian  people  with  a  Aousand 
plows  which  have  been  used  or  are  still  being 
used  by  the  Russian  people  to  their  oiwi  great 
benefit,  the  Russian  people  should  admit  tfiat  they 
ought  to  pay  that  merchant  and  the  workingmwi 
who  manufactured  the  plows  for  the  goods  and  the 
services  they  have  rendered.**  This  principle,  so 
graphically  enunciated  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  was 
accepted  by  the  Soviet  Government  last  July/  The 
declaration  of  March  16  adds  nothing  to  it.  ^cept 
that  "it  is  clearly  understood**  that  suA  claims 
shall  not  have  preferential  treatment  in  the  afore- 
said treatv  "as  compared  with  any  other  classw 
of  claims  which  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  treaty. 
One  can  imagine  Mr.  Krassin,  as  he  sign^  mis 
declaration,  mentally  adding  up  those  "olhar 
classes  of  claims**  which  are  to  be  considered  in 
the  forthcoming  treaty. 


The  Trade  Agreement  with  England 

By  Leonid  Kbasshc 

{The  Trade  Agreement  b^ween  Soviet  Russia  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  11  A.  M.  on  March 
16,  1921.  Shortly  afterwards  Leonid  Krassin^  who  signed  the  Agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Gcv- 
emment,  made  the  following  statement  to  the  London  "Daily  Herald*':) 

"As  an  English  proverb  has  it,  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day,  and  it  will  take  time  to  get  the 
machinery  of  commerce  into  working  order  again. 
That  is  why  I  especially  regret  the  year  that  has 
been  spent  in  the  negotiations. 


"It  is  signed  at  last,  after  just  over  a  year  spent 
hi  negotiation. 

"However,  we  must  not  expect  miracles  because 
we  have  signed  the  Agreement  A  trade  agreement 
is  not  trade.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  a  Peace 

Treaty.  But  

"Seriously,  though,  the  reestablishment  of  trade 
needs  far  more  than  the  putting  of  Sir  Robert 
Home's  signature  and  mine  to  an  agreement.  That 
in  a  sense,  is  a  negative  achievement.  It  has  re- 
moved obstacles  that  prevented  trade.  Now  we 
have  to  start  the  trade  itself  going.  We  shall 
do  our  best  to  that  end.  And  I  expect  that  we  shall 
£nd  willing  cooperators  in  the  British  merchants 
and  mani^acturers.  For  the  speedy  building  up  of 
AnKlo-Russian  trade  is  essential  to  the  intoests  of 
countries. 


*See  aitlcle  on  the  Roche  decision  by  Uncoln  Gilcotd. 
Sovnr  Russu.  Jannair  22,  1921.  VoL  IV.  No.  4.  p.  97. 


A  Year  Wasted 
"If  we  had  made  peace,  and  had  signed  the 

Agreement  a  year  ago,  trade  this  summer  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  would  already  have  been 
in  full  swing.  England  would  have  been  supplying 
to  us — English  workers  would  have  been  making 
for  us — the  machinery  and  locomotives  and  rails 
and  manufactures  that  we  need.  We  should  have 
been  sending  to  England  timber  and  flax  and  oiL 
And,  in  all  probability,  England  would,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  war  began,  have  received  la^ 
consignments  of  wheat  after  this  year's  harvest 

*SoviaT  Russia.  Ang.  14,  1920^  VoL  HI,  If o.  7.  p.  15L 
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*^ow,  it  is  idle  to  think  about  this  year's  har- 
TesL  There  is  not  enough  time.  We  must  diink  of 
the  next  one— of  the  harvest  of  1922.  That  is  Eng- 
land's loss. 

**However,  it  is  no  use  worrying  about  the  past 
and  about  things  that  might  have  been.  We  must 
think  of  the  present  and  the  future.  We  want  now 
to  get  trade  going  as  quiddy  as  possible. 

**We  shall  also  try  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  the 
negotiations  for  the  formal  general  Peace  Treaty 
to  which  the  preamble  of  the  Trade  Agreement  re> 
fers — and  with  it,  of  course,  the  full  recogn^M 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government. 

One  Obstacle  to  be  Removed 

**l  want  to  make  it  quite  clear,  though,  that  trade 
cannot  start  at  once,  even  though  the  agreement 
has  been  signed.  There  is  still  one  important  ob- 
stacle that  has  to  be  removed  before  anything 
fflctive  can  be  done.  At  present,  if  we  seira  gold  or 
goods  to  England,  someone  claiming  to  be  a  cred- 
itor of  the  Tsar's  Government,  or  of  a  Russian  cap- 
italist whose  property  was  confiscated,  may  apply 
to  the  Courts  for  tlu  attachment  of  that  gold  or 
Roods.  A  test  case  will  be  brought  almost  imme* 
diately.  Sir  Rob^  Home  assures  us  that,  since 
the  signing  of  the  agreement  is  equivalent  to  recog- 
niticm  of  ue  Soviet  Govonment  as  a  de  facto  Gov- 
ernment, the  Courts  are  almost  certain  to  decide 
in  our  favor.  If  they  do  so,  well  and  good.  Trade 
can  then  commence  at  once.  But  if  the  Courts 
hold  otherwise  —  and  nothing  is  done  by  the  Elng- 
lish  Government  to  reverse  the  decision,  then — 
trade  is  clearly  impossible;  the  agreement  vrill  be 
a  dead  !^t«;  ana  we  shall,  in  acccMrdance  with 
provision  of  Article  13,  declare  it  null  and 


void.  The  bearing  and  dedsicm  of  that  teat  casr 
are  therefore  essential  before  anything  can  be 
dwe. 

"However,  the  Agreement  is  a  big  stro  forward 
bodi  to  the  restoraticm  cS  trade  and  «  a  full  peace. 
That  is  a  great  thing.  For  we  Bolsheviks  want  peaces 
We  want  to  be  able  to  get  on  with  our  real  woric.*' 

With  the  long-protracted  negtOiaiions  at  London 
finally  brought  to  a  successful  contusion,  Mr. 
Krassin  Aimed  Aw  aUmtum  to  America,  in  on  m- 
lerview  wUh  the  eorresjHmdent  of  the  "AuodtOed 
Press"  on  April  1^  he  is  quoted  as  followsi 

**The  Soviet  Govemmoit  looks  to  America  as  a 
country  where  Russia  can  obtain  the  experienced 
men  and  the  materials  whidi  are  needed  in  the 
gigantic  reconstruction  facing  Russia.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  ctai  her  present  problems  be  faced 
and  solved  as  in  America,  whicn  is  the  only  coun- 
try whidi  has  found  realisation  of  Russia's  dreaoM 
of  railway  recontfruction,  the  development  of 
mines,  water  transpwt,  die  oil  indutry,  and 
electrification.'* 

**If  Central  Russia  is  suffering  from  lack  of 
food,  the  cause  is  lack  of  locomotives  to  transport 
supplies.  America  can  remedy  our  transport  prob- 
lem imnwdiatdy  bv  the  shipment  of  locomotives 
already  built  in  America.  Our  horses  and  live 
stock  are  depleted,  but  iron,  horses  and  tractors 
from  America  would  rehabilitate  the  agricultural 
industry.  Millions  of  tools  are  needed;  a  sewing 
machine  in  every  peasant's  cottage  is  our  ideal 
All  these  supplies  America  has  furnished  Russia 
in  the  past,  and  she  knows  the  pecnliarities  of 
Russia's  needs.** 


Anglo -Russian  Trade  Agreement 

Complete  Official  Text 

The  Trade  Agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Soviet  Russia  was  signed  Uardi  16  by  Sir  Robert 
Hornet  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  b^uUf  of  Ae  British  Gcvemment,  and  L.  Krassitt,  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government. 


oenaif  oj  uie  ooviei  i^overnment. 

The  foUowir^  is  the  full  text  of  the  Agreement 
and  of  the  accompanying  decoration  of  reeogni' 
don  of  claimsi 
Preamble, 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  both  of 
Russia  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  peaceful 
trade  and  ccmimerce  should  be  resumed  n)rthwith 
between  those  countries,  and  whereas  for  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  pending  the  conclusion  of 
a  formal  general  Peace  Treaty  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  those  countries  by  which  their  economic 
and  political  relations  shall  be  regulated  in  the 
future  that  a  preliminary  ^reement  should  be 
arrived  at  between  the  Govermnent  of  Uie  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Government  of  the  Russian  So- 
cialist Federal  Sovitf  Republic,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Russian  Soviet  Government; 

Hie  aforesaid  parties  have  accordingly  entered 
into  the  present  Agreement  for  the  resumption  of 
trade  and  commerce  b^ween  the  countries. 


Propaganda, 
Tlie  present  Agreement  is  snbject  to  the  fulfil- 

ment  of  the  following  conditions,  namely: 

(a)  That  each  party  refrains  from  hostile  ac- 
tion or  undertakings  against  the  other  and  from 
conducting  outside  its  own  bordm  anv  official 
propaganda,  direct  or  indirect,  against  tne  insti- 
tutions of  the  British  Empire  or  the  Russian  Soviet 
Republic  respectively,  and  more  particularly  that 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  refrains  from  any 
attempt,  by  military  or  diplomatic  or  any  other 
form  of  action  or  propaganda,  to  encourage  any 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia  in  any  form  of  hostile  action 
against  British  interests  or  the  British  Empire, 
especially  in  India  and  in  the  Independent  State  of 
Afghanistan.  The  British  Government  gives  a  simi* 
lar  particular  undertaking  to  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  in  respect  of  the  countries  whidi 
formed  part  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  and 
vdiich  have  now  become  independent 
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(b)  That  all  Britiah  subjects  in  Russia  are  im- 
mediately  permitted  to  return  home,  and  that  all 
Russian  citizens  in  Great  Britain  or  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  who  desire  to  return  to  Rus- 
sia are  similarly  released. 

It  is  understood  that  the  term  **conducting  any 
official  propaganda**  includes  the  giving  by  either 
party  w  assistance  or  encouragement  to  any  pro- 
paganda conducted  outside  its  own  borders. 

The  parties  undertake  to  give  forthwith  all  ne- 
cessary instructions  to  their  agmts  and  to  all  per- 
sons under  their  authority  to  conform  to  the  stipu- 
lations undertaken  above. 

Blockade  Raised, 

Art  I. — ^Both  parties  agree  not  to  impose  or 
mw'nt"»n  any  form  of  blockade  against  each  othor 
and  to  remove  forthwith  all  obstacles  hitherto 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  resumption  of  trade  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  Russia  in  any 
commodities  which  may  be  legally  exported  from 
ox  imported  into  their  respective  territories  to  or 
from  any  other  foreign  country,  and  not  to  ex- 
•fcise  any  discrimination  i^ainst  audi  trade  as 
compared  with  that  carried  on  with  any  odm 
foreign  country,  or  to  place  any  impediments  in 
the  way  of  banking,  credit,  and  financial  opera- 
titms  for  the  purpose  of  such  trade,  but  subject 
always  to  l^islation  generally  applicable  in  the 
respective  countries.  It  is  understood  that  nothing 
in  this  article  shall  prevent  either  party  from 
r^ulating  the  tnkle  in  arms  and  ammunition  under 
gmeral  provisions  of  law  which  arc  applicable  to 
ttie  import  of  arms  and  ammunition  from,  or  dieir 
eroort  to,  foreign  countries. 

Nodiing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  as 
overriding  the  provisions  of  any  general  interna- 
tional Convention  which  is  binding  on  either  party 
by  which  the  trade  in  any  particular  article  is  or 
may  be  r^^ulated  (as,  for  example,  the  Opium 
Convention). 

Freedom  of  Shipping. 

Art  11. — British  and  Russian  ships,  their  mas- 
ters, crews,  and  cargoes,  shall,  in  ports  of  Russia 
and  the  United  Kingdom  respectively,  receive  in 
all  respects  the  treatment,  privil^es,  facilities, 
immunities,  and  protections  whidi  are  usually  ac- 
corded by  the  established  practice  of  commercial 
nations  to  foreign  merchant  ships,  their  masters, 
crews,  and  cargoes,  visiting  their  ports,  including 
the  facilities  usually  accorded  in  respect  of  coal 
and  water,  pilotage,  berthing,  dry  docks,  cranes, 
repairs,  mimionses,  and,  generally,  all  services, 
appliances,  and  premises  connei^  with  merchant 
shipping. 

Moreover,  the  British  Government  undertake  not 
to  take  part  in,  or  to  support,  any  measures  restrict- 
ing or  hindering,  or  tending  to  restrict  or  hinder, 
Rwnian  ships  from  exercising  the  rights  of  free 
navigation  of  the  high  seas,  ^aits,  and  navigable 
waterways  whidi  are  enjoyed  by  ships  of  other 
nationalities. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  im- 
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pair  the  right  of  either  party  to  take  such  precau- 
tions as  are  autluHriaed  by  their  respective  lam 
with  regard  to  the  admission  ctf  aliraa  into  thmr 
territories. 

Mine^letmng, 

Art  in. — ^The  British  and  other  Governments 
having  already  undertaken  the  clearance  of  the 
seas  adjacent  to  dieir  own  coasts  and  also  certain 
parts  ox  the  Baltic  from  mines  for  the  benefit  of 
all  nations,  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  on 
their  part  undertake  to  clear  the  sea  passages  to 
their  own  ports. 

The  British  Government  will  give  the  Russian 
Soviet  Govemmoit  any  information  in  their  power 
as  to  the  position  of  mines  which  will  asusl  them 
in  clearing  passages  to  the  ports  and  shores  of 
Russia. 

The  Russian  Government,  like  other  nations, 
will  give  all  information  to  the  International  Mine 
Clearance  Committee  about  the  areas  they  have 
swept  and  also  what  areas  still  remain  dangerous. 
They  will  also  give  all  information  in  their  posses- 
sion about  the  mine-fields  laid  down  by  the  late 
Russian  Governments  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1914  outside  Russian  taritorial  waters,  in  order 
to  assist  in  their  clearance. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
understood  to  prevoit  the  Russian  Govemmmt 
from  tiddng  or  require  them  to  disclose  any  meas- 
ures they  may  consider  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  uirir  ports. 

Trade  RepresetUaUoes, 

Art  IV. — Each  party  may  nominate  such  num- 
ber of  its  nationala  as  may  be  agreed  from  time 
to  time  as  being  reasonably  necessary  to  enable 
proper  effect  to  be  given  to  this  Agreement,  havii^ 
regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  trade  is 
carried  on  in  its  territories,  and  the  other  party 
shall  permit  such  persons  to  center  its  territories, 
and  to  sojourn  and  carry  on  trade  there,  provided 
that  either  party  may  restrict  the  admittance  of 
any  such  persons  into  any  specified  areas,  and  may 
refuse  admittance  to  or  sojourn  in  its  territories 
to  any  individual  who  is  persona  non  grata  to  itself, 
or  wno  does  not  comply  with  this  Agreement  or 
with  the  condititHis  precraent  thereto. 

Persons  admitted  in  pursuance  of  this  article 
into  the  territories  of  either  party  shall,  while 
sojourning  therein  for  purposes  of  trade,  be  ex- 
empted from  all  compulsory  services  whataoever, 
whether  civil,  naval,  military,  or  other,  and  from 
any  contributions,  whether  pecuniary  or  in  kind, 
imposed  as  an  equivalent  for  personal  service, 
and  shall  have  right  of  egress. 

They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  communicate  freely 
by  post,  tel^aph,  and  wireless  tel^aphy,  and 
to  use  tel^aph  codes  under  the  conditions  and 
subject  to  the  regulaUons  laid  down  in  the  Interna- 
tional Tel^rapn  Convention  of  St  Peterabuzg, 
1875  (Lisbon  Revision  of  1908). 

Each  party  undertakes  to  account  for  and  to  pay 
all  balances  due  to  the  other  in  reaped  of  tsnnbud 
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and  trsDut  td^ama,  and  in  respect  of  transit 
letter  mails  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  International  Telegraph  Convention  and  Reg- 
alations,  and  of  the  Convmtion  and  R^ulations 
of  tiie  Universal  PosUl  Union  respectivelv.  The 
above  balances  when  due  shall  he  paid  in  tne  cur- 
rency of  eidter  party  at  the  option  (tf  the  receiving 
p«ty. 

Persons  admitted  into  Russia  under  this  Agree- 
ment shall  be  permitted  freely  to  import  commodi- 
ties (except  commodities,  such  as  alcoholic  liquors, 
d  which  both  the  importati<m  and  the  manufacture 
are  or  may  be  prohibited  in  Russia)  deatined  solely 
fcx  their  household  use  or  c<Hisamption  to  an 
amount  reasonably  required  for  aach  purposes. 

Official  Agenti, 

Art  V^ — ^Either  party  may  appoint  one  or  men 
ofiidal  agents  to  a  number  to  m  mutually  agmad 
upon,  to  reude  and  exercise  their  functions  in 

the  territories  of  the  other,  who  shall  personally 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  immunities  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  article  and  also  immunity  from  ar- 
rest and  search  provided  that  either  party  may 
refuse  to  admit  any  individual  as  an  official  agent 
who  is  persona  turn  grata  to  itself  or  may  require 
the  other  par^  to  withdraw  him  should  it  find  it 
necessary  to  do  so  on  grounds  of  public  interest 
or  security.  Such  agents  shall  have  access  to  the 
authorities  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  carrying  out  of 
this  Agreement  and  of  protecting  the  intereata  of 
their  nationals. 

Official  agents  shall  be  at  liberty  to  communicate 
freely  with  their  oini  Goveinment  and  with  other 
(rffcial  representatives  oS  dmr  Govranment  in  other 
countries  by  post,  by  tel^raph,  and  wireless  tele- 
graphy in  cipher,  and  to  receive  and  dispatch 
couriers  with  sealed  bags  subject  to  a  limitation 
of  three  kil<^ams  per  week  which  can  be  exempt 
from  examination. 

Tel^ams  and  radiotel^ams  of  official  agents 
shall  enjoy  any  riglu  of  priority  over  private  mes- 
sages that  may  be  generally  accorded  to  messages 
of  the  official  representatives  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ruaua  respect- 
ively. 

Russian  official  agents  in  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  enjoy  die  same  privities  in  respect  of  ex- 
emption from  taxation,  central  or  local,  as  are 
accorded  to  the  official  representatives  of  other 
foreign  Governmaits.  British  official  agents  in 
Russia  shall  enjoy  equivalent  privil^es,  which, 
moreover,  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  those  ac- 
corded to  the  official  agents  of  any  other  country. 

The  official  agents  ^all  be  the  competent  au- 
thorities to  vise  the  passports  of  persons  sedung 
admission  in  pursuance  of  the  preceding  article 
Into  the  territories  of  the  parties. 

|Art.  VI. — Each  party  undertakes  generally  to 
ensure  that  persons  admitted  into  its  territories  un- 
der the  two  preceding  articles  shall  enjoy  all  pro- 
tection, rij^ts,  and  facilities  which  are  necessary 
To  enable  them  to  carry  on  trade,  but  subject  al- 
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ways  to  any  legislation  generally  applicable  in  tbt 
respective  countries. 

Art  VII. — Both  eontracting  parties  agree  simul- 
taneously with  the  conclusion  tn  the  present  Trade 
Agreement  to  renew  exdiange  of  private  postal 
and  tel^aphic  correspcmdenoe  betweot  both  coun- 
tries aa  well  as  the  dispatch  snd  acceptance  of  wire- 
less messages  and  parcels  by  post  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  which  were  in  ex- 
istence up  to  1914b 

Art  VIIX. — ^Passports,  documents  of  identity, 
powers  of  attorney,  and  similar  documents  issued 
or  certified  bv  the  competent  authorities  in  either 
countrr  for  tne  porpose  of  enabling  trade  to  be 
carriea  on  in  pursuance  of  this  Agreement,  shall 
be  treated  in  the  other  country  as  if  they  were 
issued  or  certified  by  the  authorities  of  a  recog- 
nised f  ordgn  Government 

Ruuian  CM, 

Art  IX. — The  British  Government  declares  diat 
it  will  not  initiate  any  steps  with  a  view  to  attach 
or  to  take  possession  of  any  gold,  funds,  securitiea, 
or  commodities,  not  being  articles  identifiable  aa 
the  propertv  of  the  British  Government,  which  may 
be  eq>ortea  from  Rusua  in  paymott  few  importa 
or  as  serarities  for  mixh  payment,  or  ci  any  mo^ 
able  or  immovable  property  wltich  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  widi- 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  will  not  take  stem  to  obtain  any  q>ecial  1^- 
ialation  not  applicable  to  other  countries  against 
the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  pre- 
cious metals  from  Russia,  whether  specie  (other 
than  Britiah  or  Allied),  or  bullion,  or  manufac- 
tures, or  the  storing,  analyzing,  refining,  melting, 
mortgaging,  or  disposing  thereof  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  will  not  requisition  such  metals. 

Art  X. — ^The  Russian  Sovi^  Government  under- 
takes to  make  no  claim  to  dispose  in  any  way  of 
the  funds  or  other  property  of  the  late  Imperial 
and  Provisional  Russian  Govemmenta  in  die  Unit- 
ed Kingdom.  The  British  Government  gives  a 
corresponding  undertaking  as  regards  Britiu  (jOV- 
emmeot  lun&  and  property  in  Russia.  This  article 
is  not  to  prejudice  the  inclusion  in  the  general 
Treaty,  referred  to  in  the  preamble,  of  any  pro- 
vision dealing  with  the  subject-noatter  of  tnia  ar- 
ticle. 

Both  parties  agree  to  protect  and  not  to  transfer 
to  any  claimants  pending  the  conclusion  of  the 
aforesaid  Treaty  any  of  Uoe  above  funds  or  prop- 
erty which  may  be  subject  to  their  control. 

Art  XI. — Merchandise,  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  one  country  imported  into  the  other  in 
pursuance  of  this  Agreement,  shall  not  be  subject 
therein  to  compulsorr  requisition  on  die  part  of 
the  Ck>vemment  or  of  anv  local  authority. 

Art  XII. — It  is  agreed  that  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  rights  and  claims  of  nationals  of  either 
party  in  respect  of  patents,  trade  marks,  designs, 
and  copyrights,  in  thie  territory  of  the  other  jparty, 
shall  be  equiublv  dealt  with  in  the  IVeaty  reterred 
to  in  the  praamble. 
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Art  XIII. — ^The  present  Agreement  shall  come 
into  force  immediately,  and  both  parties  shall  at 
once  take  all  necessary  measures  to  give  effect  to 
it  It  shall  continue  in  force  unless  and  until  ro- 
l^aced  by  the  Treaty  cimtemplated  in  the  preamble 
so  long  as  the  conditions  laid  down  both  in  the 
articles  of  the  ^;reement  and  in  the  preamble  are 
observed  by  both  sides.  Provided  that  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  12  months  from  the  date 
on  which  the  Agreement  comes  into  force  either 
party  may  give  notice  to  terminate  the  provisions 
of  toe  preceding  articles,  and  on  the  expiration 
six  months  from  the  date  of  such  notice  those 
articles  shall  terminate  accordingly. 

Provided  also  that  if  as  the  result  of  any  action 
in  the  Courts  of  the  United  Kingdom  dealing  with 
the  attachment  or  arrest  of  any  gold,  funds,  secur- 
ities, property,  or  commodities  not  being  identifi- 
able as  the  exclusive  property  of  a  British  subject, 
consigned  to  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  Russian 
Soviet  Govmunent  or  its  representatives,  judgment 
is  delivered  by  the  Court  under  which  such  gold, 
funds,  securities,  property,  or  commodities  is  neld 
to  be  validly  attached  on  account  of  obligations 
incurred  by  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  or  by 
any  previous  Russian  Government  before  the  date 
of  the  signature  of  this  Agreement,  the  Russian 
SoviM  Government  shall  have  the  right  to  Imidn- 
ate  the  Agreement  f  orthmth. 

Provided  also  that  in  the  event  of  die  infringo- 
ment  by  either  party  at  any  time  of  any  of  me 
provisions  of  this  Agreement  or  of  the  conditions 
referred  to  in  the  preamble,  the  other  party  shall 
immediately  be  free  from  the  obligations  of  the 
AgreMnent  Nevertheless,  it  is  agreed  ^t  before 
tuing  any  action  inconsistent  with  the  Agreement 
dtt  a^rieved  party  shall  give  the  other  party  a 
reasonable  opportunity  of  furnishing  an  explana- 
tion or  remedying  the  default 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  in  any  of  the  events 
contemplated  in  the  above  provisos,  the  parties 
will  afford  all  necessary  facilities  for  the  winding 
up  in  accordance  with  uie  principles  of  the  Agreo- 
ment  of  any  transactions  already  entered  into  mere- 
under,  and  for  the  withdrawal  and  egress  from  their 
territories  of  the  nationals  of  the  other  party  and 
for  the  withdrawal  of  their  movable  property. 

As  from  the  date  when  six  months*  notice  of 
termination  shall  have  been  given  under  this  article 
the  only  new  transactions  which  shall  be  entered 
mto  under  the  Agreement  shall  be  those  which  can 
be  completed  within  die  six  months.  In  all  otfa«r 
respects  the  providcms  of  die  ^reement  will  re- 
main fully  in  force  up  to  the  date  of  termination. 

Art  XIV. — This  Agreement  is  drawn  up  and 
si^ed  in  the  English  language.  But  it  is  agreed 
diat  as  soon  as  may  t>e  a  translation  shall  be  made 
into  the  Russian  language  and  agreed  between  the 
parties.  Both  texts  shall  then  be  considered  authen- 
tic for  all  purposes. 

Signed  at  London,  this  sixteenth  day  of  Hardi, 
HiiMiiMw  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

R.  S.  HOBNEy 

L.  KBASsnr. 
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DECLARATION  OF  RECOGNITION  OF  CLAIMS 
At  the  moment  of  signature  of  the  preceedmg 
Trade  Agreement  bodi  parties  declare  AiAaU 
daims  of  either  party  or  of  its  nationals  against 
the  other  party  in  respect  of  property  or  rights  or 
in  respect  of  obligations  incurred  by  the  existing 
or  former  Governments  of  either  country  shall  be 
equitably  dealt  widi  in  the  formal  general  Peace 
Treaty  referred  to  in  the  preamble. 

In  the  meantime,  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
genorality  of  the  above  stipulation,  the  Russian 
Soviet  Cfovemment  declares  that  it  recognizes  in 
principle  that  it  is  liable  to  pay  compensation  to 
private  persons  who  have  supplied  goods  or  serv- 
ices to  Russia  for  which  they  have  not  been  paid. 
The  detailed  mode  of  discharging  this  liability 
shall  be  regulated  by  di«  Treaty  rJened  to  in  die 
preamble^ 

The  British  Govenunent  berdiy  makes  a  cor- 
responding declaration. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  above  declara- 
tions in  no  way  imply  that  the  claims  referred  to 
therein^  vrill  have  preferential  treatment  in  the 
aforesaid  Treaty  as  compared  with  any  other  classcu 
of  claims  which  are  to  be  dealt  widi  in  diat  Treaty. 

^  Signed  at  London,  this  sixteenth  day  of  March, 
nineleeD  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

R.  S.  HORlfE, 

L.  Kbassdt. 
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EMANCIPATION— FEIGNED  AND  REAL, 
by  John  S.  Clarke.  Exposes  the  untruth  of 
the  tradidon  that  Alexander  II  really  liber- 
ated  the  serfs,  and  shows  that  Russia's 
real  emancipation  is  the  Dictatonhip  of  the 
Proletariat 

THREE  YEARS  OF  PROLETARIAN  LAW, 
by  Kursky.  An  account  of  legislation  and 
court  procedure  under  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment A  record  of  orderliness  and  justice 
in  laws  and  administration. 

POLITICAL  EDUCATION  IN  SOVIET 
RUSSIA,  by  N.  Lenin.  Demonstrates  that 
the  true  function  of  party  propaganda  in 
Soviet  Russia  is  no  longer  to  discuas  the 
desirability  of  Socialism,  but  to  stimulate 
production  and  education. 

THE  KAREUAN  SOVIET  REPUBLIC,  by 
Haavard  Langsedi,  A  Report  of  die  First 
Soviet  Congress  of  this  new  political  unit 
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Copies  of  "Pravda"  Forged  in  London 

(Moscow  wireless  has  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  British  GovemmaU,  while  demanding  that 
the  Soviet  CovernmeM  should  undertake  not  to  conduct  propaganda  in  certain  regions^  is  itself  am- 
ducting  propaganda  in  Russia  by  printing  and  circulating  forged  copies  of  "Pravda**  and  **lzvestyt^ 
containing  false  news  reports  of  Russian  events  and  policies.  5ee,  for  instance^  Soviet  Russia  for 
February  19,  1920  {page  199).  The  conspiracy  is  exposed  in  the  following  article  taken  from  the 
London  "Daily  Herald"  of  February  28.  Last  autumn  the  British  Covertunent  was  threatening  to 
break  off  the  Russian  Trade  negotiations  because  of  alleged  Bolshevik  propaganda.  At  that  very 
moment  the  English  Secret  Service  was  collaborating  with  Russian  emigres  in  producing  and  sending 
abrot^  for  propaganda  purposes  of  bogus  copies  of  **Prttvda."  The  exposure  of  this  conspiracy 
forced  the  British  Home  Secretary  to  confess  in  Parliament  that  the  British  Government  had  con- 
nived in  the  removal  of  the  English  printer' s  name  from  the  forged  papers  and  had  arranged  for  their 
shipment  to  an  address  in  one  of  the  border  states.  Further  questionings  in  Parliament  brought  an  ad- 
mission from  the  Government  that  a  bundle  of  the  fake  papers  had  been  received  by  the  British 
Commissioner  at  Riga  last  October.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  London  cor- 
respondent of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  should  report^  March  7,  1921,  that  "the  desire  of  the 
British  Government  that  Moscow  should  refrain  from  propagtmda  in  British  territory . .  .  m^  have 
to  be  modified  somewhat^  in  view  of  the  disclosures  in  the  House  of  Commons  this  week.**  The  «e- 
tent  to  which  the  Trade  Agreement  was  modified  as  a  result  of  these  revelations  is  discussed  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  Soviet  Russia.) 
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CETOJIHH  B  HOMEPB: 

Cmnmno  ■  AmaeoL'moMMnmTem^ 

Thic  h  tlw'tltfff-hrU  of  tht  baiia  •*Pmvtfi'^  elMt  fm^itlon  el  tha  imulm  artWc. 


"PRAVDASr*  PRINTED  IN  LONDON 

Some  little  while  ago  there  came  into  the  Daily 
Herald  office  —  never  mind  how  or  whence  —  a 
copy  of  a  Russian  newspaper. 

llie  title  heading  of  this  paper  (reproduced  pho- 
tographically on  this  pi^)  is  identical  widi  the 
ordinary  title  heading  of  the  Moscow  Travda.** 
It  states  that  it  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Moscow  Communist  Party 
and  that  it  was  published  at  Moscow  on  Wednes- 
day, September  22,  1920. 

But  the  paper  itself  is  not  the  ordinary  **Pravda.** 
It  is  full  of  anti-Bolshevik  propaganda  rather  clum- 
sily disguised  as  news.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Wrangel 
propaganda  sheet,  flying  false  colors  and  raas- 
q&erading  as  an  official  Sovirt  organ. 

That  bogus  "Pravda**  was  printed  in  London. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  back  page  is  the  imprint  (also 


reproduced  below)  of  a  firm  of  Lmdim  prmtera. 

The  imprint,  of  course,  was  put  on  to  comply 
with  the  law.  But  notice  that  it  is  placed  well  below 
the  rest  of  the  letterpress.  So  easy  to  cut  off! 

The  "Whites**  and  the  **Yardr 
Now,  how  in  tbe  world  did  a  firm  of  Londcm 

Srinters  come  to  be  printing  an  imitation  of  the 
loscow  "Pravda"?  For  whom  were  they  print* 
ing  it?  Who  were  the  people  here  in  London  busy 
on  this  pretty  little  piece  of  anti-Bolshevik  pro- 
paganda,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Government 
was  hurling  accusations  about  propaganda  at  the 
Soviet  Government? 

Int««sting  questions.  And  the  answer  is  erai 
more  interesting. 

It  is  that  those  imitation  *Travda8**  (there  was 
a  whole  series  of  them)  were  produced — the  Lon- 
don firm  acting  only  aa  printers  in  the  ordinary 
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The  ttll-tala  imprint,  showing  that  tht  botus  "  PravAi "  «u  printed  In  London. 
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way  of  business — by  a  group  of  dw  Russian  em- 
igres, with  the  connivance  and  assistance  <^  the 
Special  Branch  at  Scotland  Yard. 

For  various  reasons  we  refrain  from  giving,  at 
present,  more  precise  details — names  and  dates  and 
addresses,  and  the  like.  But  all  Aose  details  are 
available,  and  can  be  produced  when  necessary. 
Here  are  the  broad  facts. 

The  Russian  group  concerned  consists  t£  men 
and  women  employed  at,  or  directly  connected 
with  the  ^Embassy"  in  Chesham-Place  and  the 
Consulate"  in  Bedford-Square,  which  at  the  time 
claimed  to  represent  WrangeFs  Government 

They  are  also  closely  Ihiked  with  the  "Russian 
Liberation  Committee." 

And  they  are  still  in  the  closest  relaiions  and 
m  dmly  eommunieation  with  the  SmooI  Branch. 

The  usual  procedure  was  this: — The  order  for 
Ae  printing  was  given  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
principals  of  this  group.  They  received  the  in- 
vcncea  and  they  paid  the  accounts — in  cash. 

The  papers  vrere  thai  delivered  by  the  printers 
to  a  house  in  Pimlico. 
So  far,  so  nmple.  But  now  came  a  difficulty. 
Before  those  papers  could  be  used  the  imprint 
must  be  removed.  It  was  there  to  comply  with  the 
law.  No  ordinary  printer  would  remove  it 

This  is  where  the  Special  Branch  comes  into  the 
story.  For  the  Special  Branch  has  a  printing  eitab- 
lishmoit  of  its  very,  very  own. 

niere  is,  of  course,  me  ordinary  printing  estab* 
liahment  at  the  Yard — everybody  knows  that  But 
diere  is  also  (and  this  is  known  to  very  few  people 
indeed)  an  eztra-specially-confidential  and  infin- 
itely discreet  establishment  in  Scotland  House  it- 
self, where  very  priv^  work  is  done  for  the  Spe* 
dal  Branch's  own  curious  requirements,  and  also 
on  occasion  for  the  Fordgn  Office  and  War  Office. 

It  was  in  that  secret  printing  office  in  Scotland 
House  tibat  the  **guillotining"  of  these  imitation 
Tra^^as**  was  dime  under  the  supervision  of  Himie 
Office  officials. 

When  that  tell*tale  imprint  had  been  cut  oflF  and 
burnt,  the  papers  were  taken  down  to  Hull  or 
Harwich  by  Special  Branch  men  and  dispatdied 
to  certain  British  officials  in  Helsingfors. 

Right  through  the  autumn  monuis,  during  the 
very  time  when  the  Government  was  crying  out 
about  Bolshevik  propaganda  and  hurling  reckless 
chaises  of  bad  faith  at  the  Moscow  Government, 
this  pretty  game  went  on. 

Once  a  fortnight  these  papers  were  printed  and 
guillotined  and  sent  on  their  way  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Special  Brandi,  presumably  at  the 
British  ta:roayer*s  ezpoise.  On  one  occasiim  the 
**gnilIotine  was  broken  on  tlus  job.  More  ex- 
pense! 

Doubtless  the  business  would  have  been  going 
on  still.  It  was  the  collapse  of  Wrangel  that 
brought  it,  for  the  moment,  to  an  end.  That  very 
week  a  new  "Pravda"  was  being  prepared.  Every- 
thing was  in  readiness  for  the  printing.  And  then 
— collapse,  constematifm  and  cancellanon. 

—London  Daily  Herald,  Feb.  28,  1921. 
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THE  SOWma  OAKPAION 

An  interview  with  comrade  V,  Y.  Ossinshy 
In  conection  with  the  forthcoming  sowing  cam- 
paioi,  whose  success  mainly  depends  upon  the 
preliminary  work,  the  Assistant  Commissary  for 
Agriculture,  comrade  V.  V.  Ossinsky,  in  an  inter- 
view with  a  representative  of  Trud  stated: 

Hie  preparatory  woric  for  the  forthcoming  sow- 
ing campaign  has,  in  some  places,  already  been 
started.  We  intend  to  sow  an  area  cimsiaerably 
larger  than  diat  of  1920,  and  for  that  purpose  we 
shall  need  qiproximately  220  million  poods  of 
seeds. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  required  amount  is  to  be 
found  at  the  present  time  in  the  government  gran- 
aries, the  rest  however,  has  yet  to  be  procured.  The 
storage  of  seeds  is  carried  out  by  the  pourii^  of 
the  grain  into  common  granaries,  by  tiudng  stodc 
of  me  grain  left  in  the  peasants*  private  granaries, 
under  the  control  of  the  authorities,  the  peasants 
guaranteeing  the  safety  of  the  quantity  left  vrith 
than,  or  by  the  redistribution,  among  the  poorer 
members  of  the  community,  of  any  surplus  ts^en 
away  from  those  who  have  seed  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  election  of  the  pro- 
vincial, district,  volost*  and  village  sowing  commit- 
tees. The  provincial,  district  and  volost  committees 
have  nearly  all  been  elected,  and  only  in  the  central 
provinces  does  the  electioD  of  dw  village  otmunit- 
tees  reach  80^^%. 

Besides  this,  17.000  commnniftfs  have  been  mo- 
bilised for  die  sowing  campa^  by  the  UkraiDiaD 
Committee  of  die  Russian  Commnnirt  Party. 

Most  of  those  engaged  in  the  sowing  campaign 
will  go  through  agricultural  schools  in  the  districts 
and  volosts,  organized  by  the  Chief  Committee  for 
Vocational  Education;  4.000  additional  commun- 
ists will  be  sent  to  woik  in  the  Soviet  farms. 

For  the  solution  of  the  cri^  caused  by  die  lack 
of  agricultural  implements,  workdiops  and  repair- 
ing works  have  already  been  orgamied.  Fat  the 
same  purpose,  an  exchange  of  agricultural  lnq)l»- 
ments  and  live  stock  will  be  effected  betwem  £f> 
ferent  farms  and  villages. 

To  help  the  Village  Sowing  Committees,  detach- 
ments of  instructors  and  harvesters  will  be  sent. 
The  thing  aimed  at  therefore,  as  will  be  observed, 
is  to  increase  the  qnantitv  of  land  put  to  dw  plough 
and  to  organise  agricuUure  on  a  natioaal  basis, 
thus  acnnnplishing  a  further  step  forward  to  the 
socialization  of  agriculture. 

'County. 
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Thia  magaaiM  endeavon  to  pnMnt  lis  leulm 
with  tha  mcwt  reoent  anikbls  inlonnadni  oonoen- 
ing  the  RiiHiaD  SocUUat  Fed«nl  Soviol  RepaUie  ia 
the  fonn  of  official  docuzDenti  and  aathoritatlTe 
artfclea.  The  «Utor  doM  not  uBome  zwpoarihiUir 
for  opfailona  gxprewod  fai  rfgned  aiticlea.  Mana- 
maipu  an  n  calved  otdy  at  the  Oik  of  the  aendor. 


AUGUST  STRINDBERG,  Sweden's  beatknown 
writer,  in  1884  wrote  a  story  of  about  one 
hundred  pages,  called  Pangs  of  Conscience  (Sam- 
vatokval).  It  treats  of  the  experiences  of  a  Prussian 
lieutenant  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  (1870-71), 
who  causes  several  'Yrancs-tirears''  (citiaen  boI- 
diers)  to  be  dbot  for  having  engaged  in  the  fighting 
what  the  German  army  was  on  French  soil,  without 
having  provided  themselves  with  uniforms.  The  most 
important  portion  of  the  story  is  the  account  of  the 
officer's  remorse,  involTii^  an  attadc  of  insanity, 
fnnn  which  his  recovery  is  slow  and,  to  him,  at 
least,  instructiTeb  He  gradually  convinces  himself 
that  not  only  was  it  wrong  to  thocA  the  French 
priscHiers,  but  that  participation  in  warfare  of  any 
Idnd  is  an  abomination,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  cn 
all  right-thinking  and  humane  individuals  to  put 
9a  end  to  international  slaugjhter. 

Strindhen  was  an  artist  and,  in  spite  of  his 
jtrong  prMuposition  for  studies  in  the  physical 
sciences,  he  vacillated  between  rigorous  objective 
(^[nervation  and  a  sentimental  jumping  at  conclu- 
sions, with  a  tendency  (becoming  stronger  and 
stronger  in  his  declining  years)  to  seek  rrfuge  in 
jhe  warm  fogs  of  a  facile  mysticism.  It  must  have 
beffl  Mme  premonition  of  this  weakness  of  Strind- 
Kerg's  senile  period  that  impelled  him  to  represent 
dbe  Red  Cross  organisation  as  the  means,  or  at 
least  the  symbol,  that  would  drag  man  out  of  the 
whirlpool  of  internecine  war  and  lift  hiin  to  the 
level  of  a  true  internationalism  of  the  spirit  (for 
of  the  material  basis  he  says  nothing  in  this  story). 

Our  German  lieutenant  is  sent  to  a  sanatorium 
OB  the  shores  of  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  there  paasw 
through  the  period  of  his  slow  convalescence,  grad- 
ually acquiring  the  views  that  fit  him  for  entering 
what  he  considers  a  better  life.  On  the  evening  on 
which  his  recovery  is  being  celebrated  by  a  group 
of  friends,  representing  many  different  origins  and 
nationalities,  a  display  of  fireworks  is  seen  to  rise 
over  ihe  Lake  and  to  outline  a  great  Red  Cross  of 
fire  in  the  sky,  and  an  Englishman  among  those 
present,  stimulated  no  doubt  in  part  by  the  large 
quantity  of  champaignc  with  which  Strindberg  does 
not  fail  to  supply  the  banquet,  riaea  and  says, 
among  other  things: 

•This  meaiw  that  the  Flrrt  International  Coort  o! 
ArWiiatlon  has  liniahed  its  work;  it  moans  that  a  war  be- 
tween two  peoples,  that  might  have  been  a  war  againit 
the  fatnre.  has  boen  prevented,  that  a  hundred  thousand 
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Americana  and  an  equal  nomber  of  EngUahmea  peihapo 
ahonid  thank  thia  day  for  the  fact  that  ther  mar  remain 
alive.  Hie  Alaluma  dispute  has  been  aolveid,  to  the  ad- 
vantage not  of  America,  but  of  justice,  not  to  England^ 
detriment,  bat  to  her  ultimate  welfare.  .  .  As  an  Eng- 
lishman I  might  consider  myadf  wonted  thia  dajr*  hot  1 
am  prouL  .  .  4hat  En^and  is  the  first  European  poww 
to  appeal  to  the  judgmrat  of  honorable  men,  instead  el 
to  blood  and  ironl  ^d  I  wish  yon  and  evoTone  many 
aneh  defeats  as  we  have  had  today,  for  it  is  thus  we 
shall  bam  to  oonqoerl  Your  glass,  ladiee  and  gentlmen. 
raise  ft  to  the  ted  croaa,  fw  la  this  sign  we  diaD  truly 
otmqner.** 

Hie  joke  is  on  Stringberg  and  his  Englishman. 

For,  thirty  years  later  came  the  European  War, 

and  the  Intervration  in  Russia,  and  the  League  oi 

Nations,  which  sent  up  more  fireworks  thim  the 

First  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  yet  was  a  more 

counter-revolutitmary  and  anti-social  body  than 

any  that  had  been  established  before  the  daya  in 

nrfdch  men  and  women  sat  around  tables  and 

stimulated  their  adulation  for  peaceful  practices 

with  alcohol  and  oratory.  And  the  most  iimus'"g 

irony  of  all,  which  even  the  aged  Strindberg — 

who  lost  all  his  smse  of  humor  long  before  he 

died— could  have  enjoyed,  is  that  Strindberg  should 

have  chosen  a  red  cross  as  the  symbol  tor  hi^ 

brotherhood  of  man.  This  symbol  has  long  ceased, 

in  capitalist  countries,  to  be  anything  else  than 

a  cover  for  aid  and  comfort  to  the  military  forces 

fighting  against  foreign  armies,  particularly  the 

armies  of  proletarian  states,  as  well  as  against 

movements  of  the  workers  within  the  country,  mdi 

as  strikes  and  demonstratiims  of  every  Idnd. 
#      •  • 

/^FTEN  in  our  pages  we  have  been  ccmpelled  to 
call  attention  to  breaches  of  etiquette  and 
humanity  in  the  practice  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  as  well  as  in  that  of  other  Red  Cross  bodies. 
We  are  again  obliged  to  do  this.  The  Vienna  Oflke 
of  the  Russian  Tdegraph  Agency  (Rosta),  under 
date  of  March  24,  communicates  a  copy  of  a  pro* 
test  issued  from  Moscow,  against  the  giving  <rf 
food  and  clothing  to  the  population  of  Cronstadi 
at  a  time  when  that  city  was  held  by  rebellious 
elements  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
official  directly  accused  of  giving  this  aid  is  Colonel 
Ryan,  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  who  has  been 
stationed  near  the  Soviet  boundary  for  a  long 
time,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  diip  Red  Croes 
supplies,  clothing,  food, — to  all  the  enemiea  of 
Soviet  Russia,  since  the  Red  Cross  is  the  interna- 
tional comfort  station  for  capitalist  activities. 
Colonel  Ryan  has  appeared  in  these  pages  before 
this  (See  Soviet  Russia,  Vol.  11.  No.  21,  p.  516). 
The  protest  is  herewith  reprinted: 

Moscow,  March  22. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Rnsrian  Red  Crose  has 
sent  the  follnwing  telegram  to  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Rpd  Cmas  at  Geneva  and  to  the  Central  Gommitteea 

of  the  Red  Cross. 

According  to  information  received  by  the  Rassian  Red 
Cmaa,  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  it 
ejtamining  the  question  of  the  supply  of  food  and  clothing 
to  the  population  of  Kronstadt.  Colonel  Ryan  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rrd  Cross  has  already  made  the  necessarr  preparations. 
The  Russian  Red  Cross  can  only  regard  this  help,  whidi 
is  givui  to  a  band  of  officer  adventttren  and  disobedient 
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MOora.  ai  an  open  intarferanoe  In  th«  political  Ufa  of 
the  Soviet  R^nblic,  which  ie  Miginatad  far  the  eneaiiei 
of  the  workers  end  of  the  fovemment  wUoh  cepiaeenH 

them. 

The  Rnwan  Red  Cross,  which  has  always  observed  die 
strictest  nentralitjr,  holds  it  to  be  iu  doty  to  brand  this 
nnwDithy  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  repreaentativea  of 
the  Red  Croea.  When  the  children  of  Rnaaian  wmken, 
aepaimied  fiom  their  parenta,  were  obllfed  to  maka  a  trip 
ataand  the  world  for  tin  pleaaare  of  the  agenta  of  the 
American  Red  Ooaa,  the  Rnsalan  Red  Cross  aaw  in  this 
fact  aulf  an  abnae  which  had  been  committed  by  anb* 
ordinate  officials  who  were  not  oonsdoua  of  thnr  duty. 
When,  however,  among  the  priaonora  who  were  brought 
in  by  the  victorious  Red  Armyt  there  were  foimd  persons 
who  as  representatives  of  the  American  Red  Cross  were 
fulfilling  a  purely  military  task,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
atfaerwiae  than  to  recognize  a  definitely  established  systemr 
atic  abuse  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  to  make  the  directors 
the  American  Red  Cross  respontible  for  it. 

However  much  everything  pointed  to  this  oondnsion* 
the  Russian  Red  Cross  coidd  not  bring  itself  to  believe 
that  this  took  place  vrith  the  knowledge  of  the  responaiUs 
leaders  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  Russian  Red  Cross 
hopes  that  the  International  Committee  and  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross  will  immediately 
and  in  the  most  decided  manner  deny  these  charges,  or. 
In  the  case  of  their  absolute  accnracy  being  established, 
will  pronounce  a  pnblio  oondemnatioh  of  the  guilty  offidala. 
K  not,  the  Rosaian  Red  Ooaa  will  to  its  regret  be  foiced 
to  announce  before  the  Red  Croes  organizations  of  all 
nations  that  the  moat  elementary  dnty  of  the  Red  Croaa 
has  been  forgotten  and  is  treated  with  contumely  when 
pditlcal  or  clam  interesu  oome  into  consideration,  and 
nudio',  that  when  it  was  a  matter  of  healing  the  cruel 
woimds  of  war  which  had  been  inflicted  in  the  imperialiat 
atmnle,  organizations  were  to  be  found  who  under  the 
name  and  flag  of  the  Red  Cross  entered  the  ranka  of  the 
enemies  of  the  workera  and  peaaanta  of  Rtiana  iriio  aia 
fighting  for  a  better  future. 

(Sigiud)    President  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Rusnan  Red  Cross:  Soloviev. 

It  ia  characteristic  of  the  Red  Cross  in  capitalist 
oountries  that  it  intervenes  abroad  only  in  die 
interest  of  expropriated  en>loiters  against  their 
former  victims.  Should  it  be  the  policy  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  aid  all  rebellious  popula- 
tions against  their  present  governments,  disregard- 
ing class  lines,  we  should  no  doubt  find  aid  given 
by  that  body  to  the  striking  miners  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  but  no  doubt  the  inhumanity 
of  the  miners  in  permitting  the  pumping  poneys 
to  drown  in  the  shafts  as  the  mines  filled  with 
water  is  such  an  evidence — as  the  New  York  Times 
hatened  to  point  out  of  the  brutal  inhumanity  of 
the  British  workers  as  to  make  them  imfit  to  receive 
the  gentle  and  ''classless**  ministrations  of  the  Am- 
erican Red  Cross.  As  in  the  European  war  between 
"^tions,**  so  in  the  present  war  between  classes, 
the  Red  Cross  organizations  of  capitalist  countries 
are  on  the  side  of  the  capitalists  only. 

•       •  • 

^^HEN  yon  protest  against  diese  irregularities 
of  uie  various  national  Red  Crosses,  you 
have  your  hands  full,  for  their  activities  and  in- 
activities are  great  and  numerous.  Thus,  the 
Neto  York  Times  of  April  5  reports  (in  a  news 
item  from  Geneva,  entitled  "American  Red  Cross 
Cets  High  Praise")  that  "Dr.  Soloviev,  of  the  Rus- 
«iBn  Soviet  tel^aphed,  complaining  that  Russia 
had  not  beat  invited  to  atteitd  the  ccmfarenoe. 
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President  Ador  denied  this,  declaring  that  all  Red 
Cross  countries  had  been  invited.** 

The  meeting  to  which  the  Rnsaian  Red  Croit 
had  not  been  invited,  according  to  the  message 
of  Soloviev,  its  President,  and  to  which  President 
Ador  said  "Ail  Red  Cross  countries  had  bem 
invited,**  was  a  session  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  Conference,  presumably  a  congress  of  lep* 
resmtatives  of  national  Red  Cross  organizations  ail 
ov»  the  world.  At  first  the  wor^  of  Soloviev  and 
Ador  seem  to  be  in  flat  contradiction  with  eadi 
odier,  bat  those  who  imderstand  tiie  class  lines 
along  which  Red  Cross  organizatioiu  outside  of 
Soviet  Russia  operate  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
grasping  and  eliminating  the  contradiction.  Presi- 
dent Ador  invited  the  Red  Cross  organisaticm  ctf 
the  late  Russian  Empire,  whidi  enjoys  in  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  circles  the  same  respect  and 
comideration  that  »  granted  in  international  dip- 
lomatic quarters  to  the  Ambassadors  of  the  late 
Empire  of  the  Esar.  All  the  outward  trappings  of 
autocracy  must  be  scrupulously  reserved  for  the 
use  of  the  former  autocrats,  should  it  be  possible 
ever  to  set  them  up  on  their  feet  again.  It  is  rig^ 
for  Comrade  Soloviev  to  prtrtest  anunst  being 
ignored  by  the  band  of  capitalist  Red  Crosses,  who 
invite  not  him  but  the  Tsar  s  Red  Cross,  not  because 
they  will  be  moved  to  rect^ise  him  or  his  organ- 
ization, but  in  order  that  the  world  may  know  and 
imderstand  where  the  Red  Cross  bodies  stand  in 
the  conflict  between  the  old  order  and  the  new,  in 
which  they  are  not  permitted  to  assume  even  a 
neutral  position.  Let  tnem  not  "get  away**  with  tile 
claim  that  they  distribute  aid  and  mediciiMS  im- 
partially and  equitably  to  all  that  anffer. 
•       •  • 

'T^HE  CROSS  may  well  be  r^arded  as  a  symbol 
^  of  suffering  by  those  who  recall  that  it  was 
the  instrument  on  wliich  offenders — and  rebels — 
were  sometimes  put  to  death  in  ancient  times. 
Most  prominoitW  this  symlwl  is  now  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  malcontent  who  is  the  centre 
of  the  religious  system,  now  nearly  two  thousand 
years  old,  that  has  been  more  or  less  accepted  by 
the  greater  portion  of  the  European  and  American 
populations.  But  the  use  of  the  Red  Cross  symbol 
had  made  many  persons  associate  the  cross  with 
ministration  to  the  sick,  with  the  alleviation  rather 
dian  die  infliction  of  suffering.  It  is  the  varions 
Red  Cross  organizations  thenuelves  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  die  fact  that  this  ancient  outline  is 
again  being  restored  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  its  earlier  significance,  that  of  an  instrument  of 
torture.  Strindberg,  in  the  story  from  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  describes  a  sort  of  "temple  of 
humanity**  that  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  gentle  diou^ts  in  die  minds  of  tnose 
convalescing  from  madness,  in  the  grounds  of  he 
sanatorium  in  which  the  German  lieutenant  is  re- 
covering from  his  malady.  In  the  course  of  this 
description,  Strindberp  has  the  foIIo«ring  digres- 
sion on  the  cross,  which,  curiously  plough,  is  omit 
ted  from  the  reprints  and  translations  of  the  story: 

Vhj  was  not  the  cross  to  be  seen  over  the  altar?  Becaoae 
man  had  bef»me  sahamed  of  this  Roman  gallows,  anoe 
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railed  by  folly  for  Tnrtb*i  gmtett  vhnesa.  And  this  tym- 
bol  of  shame  that  should  ho  consigned  to  an  attic  room, 
as  the  torture  instnimeats  of  bygone  ages  are  preserved 
in  the  least  accessible  rooms  of  the  museums,  was  raised 
aloft  and  borne  aloag  in  battle — an  ambiguous  enconrsge- 
ment,  an  ironical  admonition  to  future  witnessea  to  the 
IVuthl  Why,  if  the  choice  of  a  symbol  must  be  made  in 
this  Seld — why  not  erect  a  guillotine  on  the  altar,  hang 
Spanish  boots  and  thumbscrews  from  the  pulpit,  and  have 
the  congregation  confess  to  a  rack!  All  this  would  be  more 
consistent! 

And  the  abuses  that  must  have  aroused  these  re- 
Sections  in  the  mind  of  the  novelist  were  in  no  way 
differrat  from  the  present  practices  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  other  Red  Cross  bodies  in  aiding  counter* 
revolution  and  refraining  from  giving  aid  to  Sovid 
Russia. 

•      •  • 

SIR  PAUL  DUKES  on  Wednesday,  April  6, 
addressed  the  Merchants*  Association  in  New 
York,  and  said  some  interesting  thinp  about  his 
experieocea  in  Soviet  Russia.  Ghaly  short  extracts 
fr<Hn  Sir  Paul's  speech  on  this  occasicm  wm  re- 
printed in  the  daily  papers,  and  m  dierefore 
take  the  liberty  to  complement  this  material  «rith 
a  few  of  the  gems  disclosed  by  the  distinguished 
qf»eaker.  Particularly  fine  was  his  description  of 
an  epileptic  fit  he  was  compelled  to  simulate  what 
Soviet  officials  were  inspecting  a  doctor's  office  in 
which  Dukes  happened  to  be,  with  three  passports 
in  his  pocket,  all  with  die  same  photograph,  but 
all  bearing  different  names.  So  great  was  the  merri- 
ment aroused  by  this  British  spy  in  this  meeting 
of  the  Merchant  s  Club  that  the  Chairman,  in  clos- 
ing the  luncheon,  declared:  'The  only  thing  neces- 
sary to  complete  this  address  is  an  exhibit  of  one 
d  those  epileptic  fits,**  which  remaric  agun  pro- 
duced lanpita. 

Very  pr^ty  also  was  Sir  Paul's  account  of  the 
dream  of  a  Russian  peasant: 

In  his  dream  there  was  placed  before  him  a  huge  bowl 
of  moat  delicious  gruel.  But  alas,  he  was  given  no  spoon 
wherewith  to  eat  it.  And  he  awoke,  and  his  mortification 
was  so  intense  that  on  the  following  night  be  took  the 
pncantion  of  Uldng  with  him  to  bed  a  big  wooden  spoon 
In  ease  hi*  dream  should  nca^  iLaughter). 

This  incident  was  compared  to  the  coming  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  before  the  peasantry  had 
any  instrument  with  whidi  to  c<mtrol  it,  in  the 
following  spirit: 

**The  Rosnan  people  are  at  the  present  time  fodnoninK 
for  themselves  a  spoon;  and  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  next 
time  a  great  plate  of  gruel  like  the  Revolution  is  placed 
in  front  of  them,  they  will  know  how  to  use  iL" 

But  vre  like  another  story  about  spoons  mnch 
better.  It  came  to  our  attention  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Civic  Club,  New  York,  wli«e 
a  collection  of  Soviet  Russian  posters  is  now  on 
exhibition.  The  poster  dealing  with  spoons  was  a 
small  one,  bearing  two  pictures  only,  one  repre- 
senting conditions  before  the  Revolution,  the  other 
showing  what  has  been  realized  since  ^  Revoln- 
tioa.  In  the  first  picture,  a  lean  horse  and  a  poor 
peasant  are  seen  guiding  a  wretched  plow,  while 
seven  fat  and  prosperous-looking  persons,  all  bear- 
ing huge  spoons,  are  looking  on.  The  inscription 
of  that  half  of  the  picture  is:  '^e  works  the  plow. 
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Imt  seven  have  spoons."  Hie  other  half  shows  the 
same  seven  individuals,  still  bearing  their  spoons, 
but  all  looking  appropriately  underfed  and  emaci- 
ated, watching  the  peasant,  now  seated  on  a  bench 
eating  his  gruel  out  of  a  little  bowl,  while  Us 
horse,  standing  behind  him,  is  devouring  other  food 
more  suitable  to  his  constitution.  This  picture  lias 
the  inscription:  **A11  that  do  not  work  shall  not 
eat**  It  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  purpose  and 
result  of  the  Revolution,  and  we  know  of  no  power 
on  earth  that  can  feed  the  Russian  people  away 
from  their  present  system  of  government,  for  afl 
the  work  of  the  world  in  recent  years  has  been  a 
work  of  destruction,  and  there  is  little  food  left 
anywhere  with  which  even  a  start  could  be  made 
toward  bribing  the  proletariat  to  desert  its  leaders. 

And  besides,  the  object  of  the  intervening  gov- 
ernments always  was  to  deprive  the  Russian  people 
of  their  food  and  give  it  to  the  seven  persons  in 
the  first  half  of  the  above  picture. 

•       •  • 

UT  we  are  not  even  certain  diat  Sir  Paul  him- 
self  would  like  to  have  the  people  of  Russia 
supplied  with  a  spoon  enabling  them  to  cope  evea 
in  a  nationalist  sense  vrith  their  new  gruel  (the 
Revolution).  His  words  on  Russian  music  are 
appreciative,  and  he  admits  the  peasants  have  pos- 
sibilities in  the  field  of  art,  but  his  manner  of 
presenting  these  talents  is  such  that  one  has  the 
impression  he  would  lilw  to  see  the  Russian  popula- 
tion assigned  definitely  to  work  of  an  artistie 
nature,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  political  ambitions, 
which  state  of  affairs,  we  may  add,  would  be  a 
great  convenience  for  the  powerful  colonial  and 
commercial  powers  who  have  long  wished  to  create 
a  new  field  for  exploitation  in  Riisua.  Thus,  Sir 
Paul,  speaking  of  peasant  art,  says; 

**As  regards  the  peasantry,  there  are  peasants  iriu 
specialize  in  pfeture  painting.  They  wiH  go  from  diair 
native  village  to  a  dittant  shine,  just  look  at  a  pfctme 
for  an  hour  or  two,  then  come  back,  and  from  memory 
they  will  paint  s  oopy  so  precise  that  If  you  put  them  side 
by  ^de  you  can  scarcely  tell  the  difference.  That  ia  vhm 
the  genius  of  the  Russian  people  lies.  Bat  they  have  never 
had  any  ideas  of  self-government.*' 


P0LT0AM7  ABOLISHED  BT  THE  MOHAH- 
HEDAN8  IN  SOVIET  BU8SIA 

The  Kirghis  Soviet  Republic  is  one  of  the  fed- 
erated states  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated 
Soviet  Republic.  The  population  of  that  state  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  of  Mohammedan  Ki^hises, 
and  their  government  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
compoM^  m  representatives  of  the  Kir^b  pec^le. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  Russian  empire  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  was  permitted  among  the  Moham- 
medans wim  the  exception  of  the  Mohammedtti 
residents  of  the  old  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania, 
where,  under  the  old  Lithuanian  law  antedating  the 
partition  of  Poland,  the  Mohammedans  had  been 
granted  certain  special  privil^es  as  compensation 
for  die  waiver  of  the  practice  of  polygamy. 

The  government  of  the  Kirghis  Soviet  State  has 
now  abolished  the  practice  of  polygamy  within  its 
state. 
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The  La 

By  Alexamm 

For  centuries  the  woman  of  the  East  was  silent; 
the  mighty  tocsin  of  the  Proletarian  Revolution  in 
Russia  was  needed  to  bring  her  out  of  her  secular 
stagnation.  The  proclamation  of  Communism,  of 
universal  labor  and  comradeship,  of  the  equality 
of  the  sexes,  and  of  general  solidarity,  penetrated 
the  distant  East  as  an  irresistible  appeal,  awaken- 
ing its  many  colored  and  variqgated  masses.  The 
Orient  has  b^un  to  move.  Ifie  poor,  with  all 
the  hatred  that  has  accumulated  in  their  hearts 
against  the  satraps  and  rich,  have  begun  their  as- 
cent toward  the  Red  flag,  a  8>inbol  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  work  for  all.  For  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  woman  of  the  Orient  has  heard  the  appeal  ad- 
diessed  to  her,  to  her  the  most  oppressed  of  all 
the  oppressed.  She  who  was  hardly  more  dian 
a  thing,  hardly  more  than  a  houseiiold  diattel, 
a  humble  and  voiceless  instrument,  has  been  awak- 
ened by  the  Red  flag  of  Communism,  which  has 
called  her  to  equality  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  conquests  of  the  Revolution. 

The  woman  of  die  East,  for  the  first  time  in 
centuries,  has  thrown  ande  her  veil  and  has  joined 
die  revolutitmary  thrcmg  marching  toward  die  sym- 
bol of  liberati<m,  toward  the  Red  flag  <^  Commun- 
ism. 

Each  month  of  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
public, by  laying  more  securely  the  foundation 
of  Communism  is  increasing  the  ferment  among 
dw  women  of  the  East  For  the  first  time  she  ap- 
pears in  hutory  at  the  Bureau  of  die  Congress 
of  Eastern  Peoples  at  Baku.  In  all  the  regions  ci 
Soviet  Russia  in  which  there  is  a  predcnninant 
Mussulman  populaton,  in  the  Eastern  republcs, 
a  great  work  of  enlightenment  is  going  on  among 
the  masses  of  women.  The  Soviet  idea  is  a  sort 
magic  ring  which  attracts  all  the  disinherited, 
vriiich  causes  the  barriers  separating  these  races 
from  the  odiers  to  crumble,  which  unites  the  scat- 
tered forces.  The  womoi  are  demanding  their  right 
to  instruction.  About  the  sections  for  public  in- 
struction the  Eastern  women,  who  have  cast  aside 
the  veil,  are  now  rallying.  The  Tartars,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Sarts,  are  struggling  against  this  un- 
hygienic attribute.  At  Teheran,  where  capital  has 
already  prepared  the  soil  for  a  future  sowing  of 
Communism,  a  conference  of  women  was  held 
with  this  slogan:  "Away  with  the  Veils!". 

Turkestan,  with  its  small  household  industry, 
each  day  witnesses  the  increase  of  the  movement 
that  is  engaging  the  wives  of  the  workers.  The 
number  of  divorce  cases  coming  before  the  tribun- 
als is  increasing  daily.  Woman,  strong  in  the  be- 
ginning of  her  economic  emancipation,  more  and 
more  cat^orically  demands  her  right  to  an  inde- 
pendent existence. 

In  Azerbaijan  the  Mussulman  women,  under  the 
gndance  of  the  Communist  Section,  have  organized 
a  club,  a  kindergarten,  a  sewing  circle,  a  public 
dining  room,  and  a  schooL 


it  Slave 
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In  Transcaucasia  r^ular  meetii^  ot  womsB 
are  being  held,  just  like  the  Councils  of  the  Dep- 
uties in  Russia.  There  is  a  "Union  of  the  Needle 
Trade"  which  brings  together  the  Mussulman  aad 
Russian  women. 

At  Samarkand,  the  woman's  section  of  the  Com- 
munist Committee  has  a  group  of  Mussulman  wo- 
men. There  are  women's  sections  at  Bukhara,  llie 
Executive  Committee  of  Turkestan  includes  four 
women,  but  not  all  have  drawn  aside  the  veil. 

In  Bashkiria,  among  the  Kalmuck  and  Kirghiz 
women,  in  the  Tartar  Republic,  and  even  in  the 
distant  regions  of  the  norm,  at  Tlumen,  the  moT»- 
ment  is  extrading  among  the  Mussulman  women; 
die  women's  sections  of  our  party  are  taking  firm 
root 

The  Eastern  women,  particularly  the  portion 
living  in  the  territory  of  Soviet  Russia,  has  aw^- 
ened  and  is  moving  toward  her  complete  libera- 
tion. All  we  have  to  do  to  obtain  new  defenders 
for  the  great  Communist  idea  is  to  aid  thou. 

At  the  niird  All-Russian  Congress  of  Women's 
Sections  a  special  sectitm  of  Obrioital  women 
was  present  This  special  section  dedded  not 
only  to  intensify  this  portion  of  our  work,  bat 
also  to  meet  on  F^ruary  1,  a  date  which  was 
later  postponed  to  April  1,  a  first  All-Russian  C<ni- 
gress  of  Eaatem  yrcmen.  In  all  the  provinces  there 
will  be  (seated  o^anization  committees  for  the 
preparation  <^  die  Congress.  The  committees  will 
consist  of  representatives  of  the  Mussulman  Bu- 
reaus, workers*  sections,  and  Committees  of  Com- 
munist Youth.  The  same  course  of  action  will  be 
pursued  in  the  districts.  Tracts,  posters,  proclama- 
tions, are  being  prepared.  Teachers,  pnysicians, 
Communist  groups,  all  sorts  of  educative  Mussul- 
man associations,  are  hang  utilized. 

In  the  autonomous  rqiublics,  the  preparation  of 
the  Congress  is  also  incumbent  upon  die  womoi's 
sections.  Proletarian  conferences  are  called  in  the 
provinces  and  the  districts.  A  great  propaganda 
is  being  carried  on.  The  following  is  the  order 
of  the  day  of  the  Congress:  (1)  present  day  ques- 
tions; (2)  the  Soviet  power  and  Eastern  women; 
(3)  the  legal  status  of  the  Eastern  women  form- 
erly and  now;  (4)  small  industry  and  the  Eastern 
women;  (5)  the  protection  of  maternity  and  child- 
hood; (6)  public  education  and  the  £lasteni  wo- 
men. 

The  Congress  will  be  general  in  its  form,  with- 
out party  considerations;  its  aim  is  to  set  in 
motion  an  as  yet  untouched  mass,  to  interest  the 
female  population  in  the  acts  of  the  Sovitf  Gov- 
ernment, to  educate  the  Eastern  womoi  in  the 
Communist  spirit,  and  to  strengthen  them  in  the 
struggle  against  the  enemies  of  the  workers.  But 
as  it  is  necessary  to  reckon  with  all  the  economic 
and  traditional  peculiarities  of  the  East,  it  has 
been  decided,  to  call,  after  the  Congress,  a  con- 
ference of  Communist  Mussulman  women,  who  are 
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to  flo  into  the  Tarions  questions  of  o^aniution 
and  platfonn  concerning  the  liberation  of  the 
Eastern  women. 

Our  efforts  are  to  be  concentrated  on  two  prin- 
cipal points:  to  gadier  and  unite  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  female  workers  in  the  localities  in 
which  industrial  capital  has  already  laid  its  heavy 
hand  on  the  Eastern  proletariat,  to  gather  the  agri- 
cultural semi-nomad,  or  nomad  elements  around 
^  agricultural  cooperatives,  and,  in  addition,  to 
draw  the  masses  of  women  into  the  educational  and 
later  politicd  acticm  of  our  section  for  public 
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education.  More  than  anywhere  else,  learning  and 
education  will  be  the  surest  instrument  of  libera- 
tion in  the  East  A  close  union  between  the 
women  and  the  educational  organs  is  a  necessity 
dictated  by  life  itself. 

The  more  the  activity  of  our  women's  sections 
extends  amtmg  Orioital  women,  the  more  will 
Communism  Mtablish  itself  in  the  Eaat,  and  dke 
more  deduve  will  be  the  blow  dealt  to  western 
imperialism  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Eastern 
proletariat,  awakened  from  its  toxpid  sleq>  of 
cmtuiiea. 


The  French  Proletariat  and  the  New  Onslaught 

By  PiEBEK  Pascal 

{A  sumnums  to  the  Frenck  proletariat  to  prevent  tkeir  govenunent  from  makmg  OM^ker  auaA 
on  Soviet  Russia,) 


Moscow,  March  10. 
It  is  time  for  the  French  vrorkers  to  opm  di«r 
eyes  and  acL  The  latest  events  in  international 

politics  are  revealing  tlw  long  hidden  plans  of 
the  counter-revolution.  The  bourgeoisie  is  prepar- 
ing its  great  spring  offensive.  As  is  always  the 
case,  the  first  blows  are  directed  against  that 
country  in  which  the  develc^moit  of  Socialism 
has  advanced  farthest,  Soviet  Russia.  We  may  con- 
rider  the  Kronstadt  events  as  a  proof  of  Uiis, 
for  dte  capitalist  press  state  these  incidents  to  be 
the  beginning  of  open  hostilities.  We  have  proofs 
that  the  mutiny  was  the  woric  of  the  Entente. 
Le  Matin,  UEdio  de  Paris,  Le  PeUt  Parisiai,  an- 
nounced the  uprising  as  far  as  three  wedcs  in  ad- 
vance of  its  actoal  occurrence;  Frendi  spies  were 
arretted,  an  English  cruiser  appeared  in  the  vicin- 
ity, foreign  gold  flowed  in  great  quantities.  Who 
is  so  foolish  as  to  believe  uiat  the  sailors  of  the 
**Petropavlov8k"  have  become  counter-revolution- 
aries and  have  placed  a  Tsarist  general  at  their 
head?  No,  the  sailors  are  on  the  side  of  the  work- 
er and  peasant  government  of  Russia.  But  the  con- 
spiracy was  so  skillfully  manipulated  diat  they 
fall  into  the  trap.  The  center  of  the  ccmspiracy 
is  in  Paris.  Recently  the  most  malicious  enemies 
of  the  Revolution  have  gathered  together  under 
the  gracious  protection  of  Millerand.  Their  cal- 
culation was  approximately  this:  It  is  useless  to 
attack  Russia  from  without  Russia  has  without  ex- 
ception defeated  all  armies  sent  against  it  Now 
we  shall  not  attack  until  we  have  prepared  the 
ground  sufficioitly  for  our  intervention.  The  Soviet 
Government  must  be  weakened  by  our  making  use 
of  the  economic  and  foodstuff  crisis.  You  may  de- 
pend in  this  on  elements  of  disorder,  such  as  the 
Makhno  bands,  the  old  Tsarist  or  Kolchak  officers, 
the  popes,  the  blind  fanatlcists,  the  parties  that 
have  betrayed  the  Revolution,  in  order  to  produce 
distarbances  that  will  hold  up  and  blockade  die 
transports  of  provisions.  In  addition  we  must  have 
agitation  in  the  industries  and  in  the  Red  .Army, 
which  is  to  point  out  that  the  Soviet  Government 
is  responsible  for  all  these  difficulties.  In  this  way 


revolts  will  be  engendered,  and  if  these  are  anc- 
oessful  it  will  be  easy  to  attadc  the  Soviet  power 
from  without  This  plan  was  elaborated  in  Paris 
by  the  Council  of  Russian  counter-revolutionistB 
acting  in  an  understanding  with  the  Freacfa  Gen- 
eral Staff,  and  the  events  show  that  their  threat 
has  not  remained  an  idle  one. 

Such  is  the  result  for  the  present  of  diia  new 
campaign  on  die  part  of  capitaL  Uiis  movement 
waa  po«tbk  after  the  three  years  of  armed  resist- 
ance dirou^  which  the  new  epoch  of  peaceful 
reconstruction  has  already  been  able  to  go.  **A11 
Russia  is  in  a  crisis  of  its  growth,**  said  Lenin. 
It  has  taken  a  step  forward  toward  tin  ideal  of  the 
Soviet  and  of  Communism.  It  must  adapt  itaelf 
to  its  new  situation.  In  spite  of  the  extensive  pre- 
paratory machinations,  which  doubdesa  luve  al- 
ready bent  carried  out,  the  events  in  Kronstadt 
have  not  spread  in  any  way.  The  Petropavlovsk 
met  with  nothing  but  censure  among  the  other 
sailors,  among  the  troops,  and  among  the  popula- 
tion generally.  The  industries  that  were  shut  down 
because  of  the  fuel  crisis  are  again  working.  The 
offensive  from  within  has  failed  because  it  found 
no  firm  ground  on  which  to  base  itself  inside  the 
country.  The  wmkea  of  Russia,  llw  sailors,  or 
peasants  do  not  think  of  asking  for  any  return 
of  capitalism,  landed  proprietors,  and  officers.  Thev 
want  the  Soviets  to  perfect  themselves,  but  not  to 
fall.  The  Social  Itovolutionists  and  Mensheviki 
whom  the  for^gn  counter-revolution  makes  use  of 
as  willing  tools  have  not  a  serious  following  in 
any  porticm  of  the  population.  And  who  could 
take  these  parties  seriously,  who  have  long  lost 
their  unity,  who  never  had  a  definite  aim  in  poli- 
tics, and  who  almost  themselves  today  have  de- 
nied their  own  platforms! 

For  while  many  members  of  these  parties  have 
been  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  be  used  in  the 
base  machinations  of  the  counter-revolution,  othm 
have  expressed  their  devotion  if  not  to  ^e  idea 
of  Communism,  then  at  least  to  that  of  the  Sovieta. 
The  Entente  is  mistaken  if  it  tliinks  that  the  Soviet 
power  can  be  overthrown  by  these  parties,  or  by 
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•ncli  machinatioiia  as  those  of  the  last  few  days. 
The  revolutionary  will  of  the  Russian  people  will 
never  be  broken  by  these  attacks  on  the  part  of  its 
enemies.  The  attacks  can  only  delay  the  coming 
of  a  better  day  and  oblige  them  to  go  through  an 
incredible  measure  of  sufferings.  It  is  this  dtat 
the  French  proletariat  must  bear  in  mind.  This 
only  can  put  an  end  to  the  tortures  and  thus  af- 
ford the  Russian  people  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing in  full  view  of  all  the  world  the  opportunities 
offered  by  Socialism.  Each  attack  of  the  bourgeois 
governments  must  be  warded  off  by  a  counter- 
stroke  by  the  revolutionary  movement  in  France. 
Hie  French  prol^ariat  must  follow  with  close  a^ 
tention  the  events  that  are  now  bdng  prepared. 

But  all  this  has  been  the  first  scene  only.  Later 
transformations  will  be  witnessed.  After  the  reac- 
tion has  failed  in  its  attempt  to  weaken  the  Soviet 
power  frcnn  within,  it  will  push  forward  Poland 
and  Rumania  and  after  that,  as  a  second  line,  it 
will  send  out  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Czecho-Slo- 
▼dda.  These  are  the  fundamratal  outlines  ttf  thdr 
comiter-revolntionaiy  plan  ni  attadc,  as  is  clear 
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from  the  zoeeting  that  took  place  between  Briand, 
Pilsudsi,  and  Stambulinsky,  as  well  as  from  the 
trips  taken  by  field  marshals  to  the  Dniester,  and 
from  the  negotiations  with  Horthy.  Why  is  Briand 
at  this  moment,  when  Russia  is  demobilizing,  em* 
ploying  threatoiing  phrases  of  a  possible  Bolshe- 
vik offensive?  Surely  he  can  have  no  other  object 
than  to  **prepare"  public  opinion  and  justify  in 
advance  the  attacks  by  the  ^tente  against  Russia. 
The  Soviet  Government  is  in  possession  of  docu- 
ments that  leave  no  possibility  of  doubt  as  to 
this  plan  of  attack  by  the  Frmch  General  Staff. 
The  attack  is  to  begin  in  the  spring,  in  a  few  wedcs. 
These  facts  and  om«s  still,  such  as  die  leerectiMi 
of  the  Bxmf  of  Wrangel,  are  known  to  the  Frendi 
workers.  Iney  need  only  to  understand  the  rela- 
tion and  the  significance  of  these  facts,  in  order 
at  once  to  draw  the  necessary  inferences.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  plan  of  attack  has  been 
drawn  up  in  Paris.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
eithw  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Paris  proletariat 
and  the  entire  Frendt  people. 

Canunuaieatea  by  Rosta  (Fiemui  Office) 


Electrification  of  Soviet  Russia 


(The  following  iateresting  concrete  accmuU  of  electrification  in  Auuta  supplement  the  maUri- 
al  amUtined  in  our  reeenl  **EUelHfieaSion  Issue,"  March  12,  1921.) 


"Communism  is  the  Soviet  system  plus  electri- 
fication, said  Lenin  at  the  Eighth  Congress  of 
Soviets.  Steam  was  the  helpmate  of  capitalism  in 
the  days  of  its  domination.  The  aim  of  the  prole- 
tariat is  to  introduce  electricity.  A  plan  for  the 
electrification  of  Russia,  consistent  and  well 
thought  out,  means  a  plan  for  her  regeneration,  a 
plan  of  transition  to  new  conditions  of  labor,  to 
a  new  life,  to  new  relations  amongst  men,  in  short, 
a  plan  for  the  building  up  of  Communism. 

But  the  path  leading  to  the  realization  of  elec- 
trification is  a  thorny  one.  Hie  limited  supply,  or, 
as  in  some  cases,  the  comply  absence  of  material, 
makes  the  work  of  distribution  highly  complicated, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  overcome  innumerable  ob- 
stacles in  order  to  obtain  articles  of  primary  ne- 
cessity. The  lack  of  skilled  workers  exercises  a 
great  influence  on  the  work,  where  unskilled  ele- 
ments have  to  be  onployed.  Again  it  is  difficult 
to  enpect  considerable  productivity  from  men  that 
are  badlv  fed  and  clothed.  Supplies  (especially 
technical)  are  of  the  most  inferior  quality.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  adequate  plants  the  engineers  have  to 
search  for  new  means  and  are  forced  to  apply 
make-shifts  at  every  st(q>.  It  is  not  surprising 
dierefore  that  the  work  of  electrification  is  making 
relatively  slow  progress.  Nevertheless,  the  bria 
but  intense  struggle  for  electricity  has  yielded 
Mnne  results. 

The  Kashir  electric  construction  worics,  which  is 
to  supply  Moscow  and  a  number  of  industrial  coun- 
ties in  the  vicinity,  has  erected  a  great  station;  a 
water-power  and  supply  stidion  is  bedng  oomplcfted 


(working  day  and  night  under  electric  lidit) ;  tem- 
porary tenements  for  the  worldngmen  nave  been 
erected;  work  is  seething  on  the  constructi<ni  of 
auxiliary  roads,  concrete  foundations  for  machines, 
and  the  plannii^  of  die  residential  towns,  etc  Wag- 
gons are  daily  coming  up  with  material,  instru- 
ments and  provisions;  the  district  station  is  grow- 
ing, and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the 
factories  in  Moscow  will  be  using  electrical  power. 

A  temporary  district  station  nas  already  been 
completed  on  the  Shatur  marshes,  which  is  helping 
the  Bogorodsky  transmission  stadon  to  illuminate 
Moscow.  The  electric  station  at  the  Sudakovsk 
Works  has  been  rapidly  restored,  and  the  works  at 
Tula  are  already  receiving  the  required  power. 
Seven  industrial  coal  districts  of  the  Moscow  Basin 
will  shortly  be  supplied  with  electrical  power, 
partly  from  the  Satur  station  and  partly  from 
a  number  of  small  local  sources,  which  will  raist 
the  output  of  coal  in  these  districts  to  70  million 
of  poods  (allocating  40  Idlo-watts  of  fixed  power 
for  every  million  poods  of  coal). 

In  the  northern  (Petrograd)  district,  in  view  of 
its  industrial  significance,  electrification  is  being 
carried  out  at  an  intensified  pace.  Of  all  the  sta- 
tions that  are  being  installed  there,  the  most  im- 
portant will  be  the  stadon  of  the  former  district 
company  at  the  Uddn  Works,  on  the  outsldrts  of 
Petrograd,  widi  a  power  of  100,000  kilo-watts.  The 
next  powerful  station  has  been  marked  out  on  the 
Viazen  marshes,  within  70  versts  of  Petrograd,  and 
with  a  power  of  40,000  kilo-watts.  Woric  is  specially 
progressii^  on  the  river  Svir  on  the  installadon 
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of  a  hTdranlio  ekctrie  atation  iriiich  is  to  pve  a 
total  of  oae  billion  Idlo-watt  hours  of  electrical 
eneivy  a  year  for  Petrograd  and  the  whole  North- 
ern district  In  connection  with  this  work  is  being 
carried  on  to  deepen  and  broaden  parte  of  the 
river  Svir  in  order  to  improve  navigation  along 
the  chief  artery  of  the  Mariasky  water  way  uniting 
Central  Russia  with  Petrograd.  The  bulk  of  dredg- 
ing work  amounto  to  two  million  cubic  sadiens*  « 
earth,  which  has  to  be  dredged  and  carted  away. 
Up  to  January  1, 1921,  over  160,000  cubic  sazhens 
of  dredging  work  was  carried  out  The  program 
for  1921  provides  for  dredging  of  no  less  than 
150,000  cubic  sazhens,  for  the  purpose  of  which  the 
construction  committee  has  been  supplied  with 
seven  dredgers,  power  pumps  and  other  auxiliary 
appliances.  Apart  from  this,  three  more  dredgers 
are  hastily  being  repaired  in  order  to  speed  up  the 
work.  In  1920  the  number  of  workers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  dredging  works  amounted  to  3,500. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Committee  of 
State  Constructions  has  already  opened  a  passage 
from  Lake  Ladoga  into  the  Svir  river  and  free 
navigation  by  ships  and  bai^  on  the  lower  stream, 
whioi  will  alleviate  die  transport  of  Petrograd. 

On  January  12,  work  was  renewed  by  the  elec- 
tric station  at  the  Putilov  Works,  which  was,  in 
spite  of  ite  neglected  state,  repaired  within  the 
course  of  a  few  wedcs.  The  station  supplies  elec- 
trical energy  to  the  works  itself  and  will  supply 
light  to  the  neighboring  blocks  of  houses. 

The  Management  Board  of  the  Nordiem  District 
Glass  Works,  by  the  end  of  February,  1921,  accom- 
plished the  installations  of  electric  light  at  all  the 
12  glass  factories  of  the  district  Some  of  the  fac- 
tories also  use  electricity  as  motive  power. 

Rapid  headway  is  being  made  in  overhauling 
die  Modcva  livet  system,  constructed  as  far  buk  as 
the  seventiee  of  the  last  cmtury,  and  in  deepoiing  it 
for  navigation.  The  energy  of  sluices  of  the  Moskva 
system,  amounting  to  about  1,000  horse  power,  has 
up  till  now  not  been  utilized  at  all.  Hiis  stock  of 
energy  will  serve  to  electrify  die  traffic  along  the 
whole  Moskva  river  as  well  as  to  run  the  factories 
dial  work  for  the  needs  of  navigation. 

Old  and  New  Plants 

In  the  Donete  Basin,  the  most  developed  indns- 
trial  coal  district  the  electrical  plant  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  deplorable  state  as  a  result  of  civil 
war  and  the  triumph  of  the  Whites.  Most  of  the 
stations  were  either  closed  or  ruined.  By  Februarr 
1921,  30  electric  stations  and  four  auxiliaries,  with 
a  total  oiergy  of  189,394  kilo-watte  have  been  set 
right  and  are  now  working  in  three  of  the  chief 
diatricte  of  the  Basin;  3,009  motors  with  total  of 
122,234  hone-power  have  also  been  rquuied  and 
made  fit  for  use. 

Stupendous  efforts  are  being  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  electric  station  n  the  Kizelovsk 
coal  district  in  the  Ural,  which  will  probably  be 
finished  in  18  months. 

The  first  steps  have  been  made  to  employ  elao> 

*1  Mxfaeii=7  feet. 
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tridty  in  farming.  The  Central  Dqurtment  fix 
Elecbification  at  the  Cmnmissariat  for  Agriculture, 
whose  task  is  to  electrify  agriculture,  is  complet- 
ing the  construcUon  of  electric  ploughing  ma- 
dwies;  50  agxr^te  seta  with  a  productivity  of  one 
dessiatin  per  nour,  and  ten  seta  with  one  dessiatin 
per  day,  on  the  Fraser  model  (die  first  Hectnc 
ploughs  in  Russia),  which  ate  maimfactaied  as 
well  as  odier  agricultural  madUaery. 

Hius,  a  new  Russia,  a  Russia  of  electricity  is 
being  bom  in  pain  and  difficulty.  From  the  water- 
power  houses  and  peat-bog  planta  connecting  links 
slowly  spread  out  to  the  factories  and  works  and 
the  most  important  raterprises.  The  whole  of  Rus- 
sia is  in  the  fever  of  electrification. 

The  Council  for  the  Electrification  of  the  Crimea 
has  esteblished  the  necessity  of  utilizing  the  local 
mountein  streams  for  purposes  of  electrificaion. 
Work  has  been  begun  on  die  construction  of  2O0 
small  electric  stations  of  15,  25,  and  50  horse 
povrer.  The  Council  considers  it  of  first  rate  ii^ort- 
ance  to  electrify  the  hospitels,  to  set  up  X-ray 
cabinete,  electric  baths,  dectric  massage,  etc^  in 
view  of  the  fact  dtat  Crimea  has  been  tunied  into 
a  national  health  resort 

At  the  end  of  February  die  city  of  Kolomna 
was  connected  with  the  electric  station  at  the  Ko- 
lomna Works,  which  apart  from  electric  light  is 
supplying  electric  energy  day  and  night  to  the  lo- 
cal water-works,  the  armatnre  works  and  a  few 
other  workshops. 

The  Archangel  Provincial  Economic  Council  has 
resolved  to  employ  the  dykes  of  the  Sheershen 
Lakes  to  build  an  electric  station  of  ^.000  horse- 
power. The  station  will  supply  the  whole  of  Ar- 
changel and  vicinity  and  the  whole  industrial  dis- 
trict 

At  Uzofka  (Don^  Province)  the  electrification 
of  the  tailoring  workshops  is  being  carried  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  productivity  of  la- 
bor and  for  the  protection  of  labor. 

In  the  city  of  Rjeva  the  ele(Aric  8t«ti<m  has  al- 
ready comenced  to  work. 

In  Kiev  the  workers*  quartera  are  already  receiv- 
ing electric  light  free  <n  diarge.  Within  a  month 
all  die  torbines  that  have  been  damaged  during 
the  fighting  will  be  repaired  and  the  whole  city 
will  receive  light  once  more. 

At  Narovchata  an  electric  station  illuminating 
the  whole  town  has  been  restarted. 

The  work  of  installing  an  electric  station  in  die 
town  of  Krassny  has  been  b^n. 

The  electric  station  at  Turinsk  has  ben  started. 

The  Council  of  State  Constructions  has  drawn 
up  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  an  electric  sta- 
tion in  the  city  of  Yamburg  of  100  horse  power. 
The  structure  will  be  completed  in  1921;  tne  wa- 
terfalls of  the  river  Lnga  are  to  serve  as  the  source 
<^  energy* 

At  l^t-Sisesk  die  first  electric  station  in  die 
remote  Ziryan  r^on  was  solonnly  opened  on  Nov- 
ember 5th.  The  station  was  set  up  under  conditions 
of  the  complete  lack  of  means  and  with  the  help 
of  die  local  Ziryan  workers  who  displayed  indefa- 
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tigable  eno^,  intelligence,  and  devotion  to  the 
work.  The  ptant  is  the  fruit  of  communist  lal>or. 

And  even  in  the  Russian  village  there  is  electri- 
city! The  real  Russian  peasant,  in  his  Russian  hut, 
switching  on  his  electric  lamp— truly  a  picture  that 
is  incredihle  to  any  man  who  Imows  Russial  And 
nevertheless: 

In  the  village  of  Znamenka  (Starooskolsky  coun- 
ty), electric  light  has  been  instituted  by  aid  of  the 
Snbotniki.  Energy  is  obtained  from  the  nanow 
gauge  railroad  station. 

In  the  village  of  Znamenka  (Starobskoldcy  coun- 
ty) an  electric  station  has  be^  erected.  Over  300 
houses  receive  electric  light. 

In  die  village  of  Cbemavka  (Yel^  county)  a 
dynamo  haa  been  attached  to  the  water  turbine 
worka.  Light  is  supplied  to  the  District  Executive, 
the  hospital,  the  school,  the  post-office,  telephone 
ofBce  and  a  few  private  houses.  The  whole  village 
cannot  yet  be  illuminated  owing  to  tbs  weakness  of 
die  motors. 

On  December  26th  an  electric  station  was  so* 
lemnly  <^ened  in  the  Tillage  of  Yaaikov  (province 
dt  Tula).  This  station  is  me  second  diat  is  work- 
ing among  the  rural  population  of  the  province. 
The  station  is  powerful  enough  to  supply  light  to 
dte  whole  district. 

An  electric  station  has  been  opened  in  the  vicin. 
ity  of  Poroshino,  which  is  supplying  10  villages. 

The  installation  of  an  electric  station  in  the 
Marinsky  poussade  (Cheboksar  County)  is  rapidly 
bemg  completed.  Electricity  has  already  been  in- 
troduced in  all  Soviet  insdtuticms  and  in  some 
private  apartments. 

In  the  village  of  Urujimsk,  (Simbirsk  county) 
steps  are  being  takm  to  introdnce  electricity  in 
240  cotUges. 

In  the  village  of  Kalinovka  (Nikolayevsky  coun* 
ty)  electric  canles  for  lighting  purposes  have  been 
laid  at  the  initiative  of  the  local  committee  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

On  January  17th  work  was  commraced  on  die 
construction  of  an  electric  station  in  the  village 
of  Blevk-Konlar.  This  is  to  be  the  first  electric 
station  in  a  Crimean  village. 

In  the  Katinsky  Volost  (Smolensk  County)  steps 
are  being  taken  to  introduce  electricity.  The  Snu>- 
lensk  Executive  has  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
tbe  sum  of  130  million  roubles  for  he  Katinsky 
volost  Executive. 

On  January  1st  an  electric  plant  was  set  in 
motion  on  the  Mashkin  Soviet  Farm  (Moscow  Pro- 
vince), which  supplies  electricity  to  two  villages 
with  a  total  of  100  cottages,  and  to  the  children's 
home  situated  between  the  latter.  The  dynamo  is 
worked  by  water  turbines. 

This  short  review  reveals  clearly  bow  the  Rus- 
sian people,  in  spite  of  all  the  famine,  cold  and 
poverty  that  they  are  hemmed  in  by,  are  heroically 
liewing  the  path  to  their  own  emancipation. 
Engineer  Eismann  on  Eleetrifieation 

The  follovrinfr  information  with  reference  to  the 
work  of  electrUication  being  done  at  the  present 
tine  was  communicated  to  one  of  our  correspond* 
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ents  by  the  vice-presideiit  of  the  StiOe  Commiariott 
on  the  Electrification  of  Russia,  Engineer  Eamann. 
He  said: 

**The  Commission  is  now  preparing  the  plan  of 
electrification  for  the  year  1921,  to  be  submitted 
for  the  sanction  of  the  Presidium  of  the  AIl*Ru8sian 
Council  of  National  Economy.  In  accordance  with 
thia  plan,  attention  is  to  be  concmtrated  on  the 
moat  essential  industries.  In  the  Ontral  Industrial 
sections  the  now  existing  electrical  power-houses 
will  be  enlarged,  at  which  work  we  are  about  to 
ht^n.  Owing  to  the  difficult  position  of  the  region, 
the  electric  station  of  that  region  is  going  to  be 
attended  to  with  titmost  speed  in  order  to  get  the 
necessary  supply  of  electric  enogy  for  the  Sormovo 
woritt  at  Niznni-Novgorod. 

At  the  present  momoit  die  poasibilities  for  die 
extension  of  electrification  through  the  existing 
power-houses  of  the  Podolsk  region,  is  being  ines- 
tigated,  and  a  plan  has  been  drawn  up  for  die 
electrification  of  the  coal  basin  near  Moscow. 

An  engineering  expert  has  also  been  sent  to  the 
Ural  who  is  to  study  die  problems  connected  with 
the  electrification  of  diat  district  and  report  on  the 
electric  stations  already  in  existence  mett.  Kmc- 
sentatives  of  the  Crimean  Council  of  Public  Eco- 
nomy who  are  at  presoit  in  Moscow,  are  trying 
to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  electrification  and  the 
improvement  of  the  supply  of  electrical  eneigy  to 
Crimea  and  particularly  to  Sdrastopol.  In  order 
to  work  out  a  more  detailed  plan  for  the  electri 
fication  of  die  Soudi-East,  s  commissioo  has  been 
set  up  for  die  study  of  local  conditions  with  ref- 
erence to  electrification  in  the  city  of  Kiev. 

In  conclusion,  Eismann  stated  that  the  demands 
in  connection  with  electrification  are  so  great  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  satisfy  thesn  with 
our  own  resources,  vnthout  having  to  resort  to 
foreign  diannels,  so  that  the  realisation  of  the  plan 
of  imports  of  supplies  for  the  electrical  industry- 
is  one  of  die  most  impcntant  taaka  of  the  day. 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 
Editor  Soviet  Ros^: 

Soviet  Rits^  in  iu  issue  of  April  %  pxinu  fai  pan  a 
protest  sddresMd  by  Mr.  V.  X.  Tycnnlcin  to  the  oonferenoe 
of  members  of  tbe  Conatittient  Assembly  fn  Paris  against 
tiuHi  rilence  aa  to  the  anti-Jewiab  massacres  vbidh  have 
taken  place  in  southern  Roaria  during  tha  last  two  years. 
Mr.  Tyomkin'e  protest  is  well  jnstified  by  the  facts.  The 
hono^Ie  gmtlanoi  iriio  have  been  amnring  themsdvea 
by  organising  a  government  for  Rosria  in  Paris  have  been 
far  too  bosy  inventing  new  crimes  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  pay  any  attention  to  the  pogroma  which  have  been 
carried  oat  in  every  district  of  Russia  which  was  nnfM*- 
tunate  enough  to  fall  temporarily  into  the  hands  of  the 
White  armies. 

In  fact  Mr.  SacVa  "Rnsuan  Information  Bulletin" 
prints  a  statement  issued  by  certain  representatives  of  the 
Social  Revolutionist  Party,  In  idiich  Makhno,  Struck. 
Zeleny,  and  other  notorious  pogrom-makers  are  held  up  to 
admiration  as  leaders  of  the  Ukrainian  peasantry  in  their 
struggle  against  "olsherik  tyranny."  This  attitude  is  botb 
natural  and  logicaL  Black  Hundred  gangs  are  and  have 
been  the  cliief  support  of  the  counter-revolutionist  move- 
ment in  Russia;  and  Mr.  Tyomkin  is  certainly  unreason- 
able wbim  he  a^  the  gentlemen  of  the  Constituent  Asscsn- 
biy  to  condemn  their  own  champions.     A.  C  Twmeumv. 
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Literature  and  Revolution  in  Russia 

By  Lnxm  PoLTAHncr 

(The  followin$  u  an  account  of  the  work  of  producing  and  ciraUaUt^  Uuraturc  m  Soviet  JZw- 
sia,  taken  from  a  translation  that  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  **The  Worker^  Glasgow.) 

When  thfi  October  nvolotion  broke  out  in  historians  of  literature,  etc.    For  the  editing  of 

RuBsia  the  bourgeoisie  of  die  whole  world  raised  such  p<q>nlar  books  a  special  commissitm  is  to 

a  cry  that  the  Bolsheviks  were  barbarians,  that  be  created,  composed  of  representatives  of  peda- 

they  would  destroy  the  old  culture,  the  old  scien-  gogical,  literary  and  scientific  organizations,  spe- 

tific  institutions,  publishing  houses,  schools,  etc.  cial  experts  and  delegates  of  labor  organizatiooa. 

Even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  actual  The  task  of  this  controlling  and  editing  conunis* 

situation  of  literary  work  in  Russia  will  show  how  sion  consists  in  ratifying  plans  and  projects  of  edi- 

tfiuch  GODsdons  lying  and  class  hatred  there  was  tions  and  commentaries  presoited  for  its  approval 

in  all  sudi  assertions.  Two  or  three  wedca  after  by  the  editors.*'  Having  adopted  all  measures  to 

die  revolution  and  immediately  after  the  estab-  make  the  publications  of  the  Commissariat  of  Edo- 

lishment  of  die  People's  Commissariat  of  Educa*  cation  respond  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  while 

tion  steps  were  taken  towards  the  organization  of  keeping  in  touch  with  strict  scientific  requirements 

a  literature  publishing  department,  which  within  the  editing  commission  was  confronted  with  a 

a  very  short  time,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  difficul-  third  problem,  that  of  low  prices.  The  decree  stat* 

ties  due  to  the  civil  war,  developed  very  broad  ed:  *TopuIar  editions  of  the  classics  must  be 

activities.  issued  at  cost  and  be  circulated  at  low  prices  and 

Rusna  in  respect  to  culture  is  one  of  the  most  even  gratis  throuj^  libraries  serving  the  labw 

backward  countries  in  the  world.  The  masses  of  democracy."  At  that  time  of  course  there  could  be 

the  peasantry  were  kept  altogether  out  of  touch  no  question  of  issuing  new  literature.  On  the  one 

with  and  away  from  literature.  Popular  libraries  hand  the  painful  conditions  of  war  with  German 

contained  only  such  books  as  were  strictly  selec-  Imperialism  and  the  nascent  tremendous  strunle 

ted  by  the  Tsar*s  censors.  They  were  ch(»en  with  against  the  counter  revolution  made  it  impos^le 

a  view  to  strengthening  the  foundations  of  re-  to  write  seriously,  to  think  out  and  analyse  the 

action,  autocracy,  orthodoxy,  and  of  nationalism,  rapid  changes  of  events.  On  the  other  hand  those 

Many  scientific  works  were  prohibited,  and  almost  who  stood  aside  from  the  great  strt^le  of  the 

all  books  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  laboring  masses  against  the  bourgeoisie  produced 

people  because  of  their  price.  There  were  the  nothing,  and  had  they  done  so,  they  would  not 

Zemstvos,  it  is  true,  which  tried  to  give  the  people  have  been  able  to  yield  anything  except  malicious 

good  books,  but  they  always  met  with  all  kinds  of  libel  and  abuse  of  the  Russian  proletariat  and  of 

obstacles  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.    It  is  the  great  November  revolution, 

natural    that    under    these    circumstances    the  In  order  to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  great 

People's  Commissariat  of  Education  was  com-  cultural  achievements  of  the  past  it  was  decided 

pelled  to  take  upon  itself  the  task  of  aoqainting  to  issue  die  worica  ci  Pushkin,  Lermontov,  Gogol, 

die  people  widi  die  literary  treasures  created  by  Tolstoy,    Turgenyev,    Dostoyevsky,  Goncharov, 

die  progressive  elements  of  Russian  society  in  its  Grigoryevich,  Ostrovsky,  Uspensky,  Zlatovratsky, 

struggle  against  the  Tsar's  regime.  Resnetnikov,  Levitov,  Saltykov,  Chekhov,  Nekra- 

In  this  sphere  Russian  literature  has  some  im-  sov,  Nikitin,  Nadson,  Plesnchetyev,  Fet,  Surikov, 

mortally  beautiful  works  which  in  respect  to  art  Ryleyev,  and  others.  These    were  poets  and 

as  well  as  in  their  burning  protest  against  the  novelists,  and  among  other  works  of  the  critics  of 

Sipressive  toidenciee  of  die  old  regime  can  fire  literature  the  following  were  issued:  Belinsky, 

e  hearts  of  men  with  an  eothusiasm  for  a  brig^  Chemiahevsky  and  Hertzen.    The  publication  of 

and  happy  future.  Russian  literature  has  always  the  works  of  Lavrov,  Mikhailovaky,  Dobrolyubov 

been  a  chronicle  of  the  miseries  and  struggles  of  and  Piserev  were  contemplated.     The  works  of 

ita  pre<eminent  men  of  the  people.  Lavrov,  the  ideologist  of  the  Social  Revolution- 

At  the  end  of  December,  1917,  the  Russian  Gen-  ists,  were  given  over  by  request  of  members  of 

tral  Executive  Committee  issued  a  decree  mono-  the  party  to  the  Social  Revolutionist  publishn^ 

Eolizing  all  Russian  classics,  and  the  People's  o£Sce  for  sciwtific  preparation,  which  has  already 

ommissariat  of  Education  worked  out  a  plan  of  published  twenty  books  out  of  the  fifty  he  has 
ita  publicaHons.  The  decree  stated:   *'In   the  writteu 

selection  of  works  editors  should  be  guided,  be-  A  literary  commission  was  formed  of  that  group 
sides  other  considerations,  by  the  closeness  of  of  the  Russian  men  of  letters  who  were  not  swept 
connection  of  the  respective  books  with  the  in-  away  by  the  then  prevalent  current  of  sabota^ 
terests  of  the  working  people  for  whom  they  are  i.  e.,  Bryusov,  Blok,  Verassayev  and  others  became 
intended.  All  issues  of  such  books,  complete  members  of  the  committee.  Bryusov  was  asked  to 
editions  or  separate  volumes,  are  to  be  prefaced  prepare  a  new  edition  of  Pushldn,  Zhukovaky  and 
by  explanatory  statements  by  authoritative  critics    Ndorassor.    An  art  cmmnission  was  formed  fo- 
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eluding  anumg  other*  Bcnoit  and  Grahar,  well' 
bioini  historians  of  art.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts  m  now  have  editions  of  the  works  of  the 
above  mentioned  authors  not  mutilated  by  the 
blue  pencil  of  the  merciless  Russian  censor.  To 
what  ridiculous  extremes  that  was  carried  may  be 
seen  in  one  of  Nekrassov*8  poems,  relating  the 
story  of  a  peasant  who  had  hanged  himself.  The 
words  of  the  old  editions  were  'iie  sat,"  whereas 
die  original  had  been  written  *%e  hung.**  Instead 
c£  **8ton''  (groan)  in  one  poem  was  the  word 
"vm,**  meaning  dream.  Many  parts  were  mtirely 
eliminated,  others  rewrittou  Now  tlie  original 
has  been  compl^ly  restored,  and  the  Russian  peo- 
ple may  read  the  real  Nekrassov,  the  real  Pushkin, 
die  real  uncensored  **ReaurTection"  <ji  Tolstoy,  and 
many  other  literary  worics. 

But  SB  the  preparation  of  new  editions  requires 
mucb  time  and  more  peaceful  conditions  of  work, 
a  part  of  the  classical  literature  was  reprinted 
from  old  plates — the  commission  of  course  select- 
ing the  bat 

All  this  literature  was  published  during  1918. 
■nd  the  first  part  of  1919.  Every  classical  author 
was  printed  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  his 
popularity  in  editions  of  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  thousand  copies,  and  was  sold  at  a  price 
of  two  roubles  fifty  copecks  for  a  book  ta  60O 
pages  at  a  time  when  bread  in  the  open  maricet 
was  sold  at  four  roubles  a  pound. 

Fiction,  Political  Sicnce,  etc. 
Much  foreign  literature  was  also  published,  as 
for  instance  Anatole  France  (**The  Gods  are 
Atbirst"),  Remain  RoUand  (**Jean  Christophe**) , 
Merim^e,  Walter  Scott,  Giovanni  Olai,  Zola  (*TTic 
Sinners"),  Upton  Sinclair  {**Thc  Jungle"),  Voy- 
nich  and  others.  Simultaneously  wim  the  pub- 
lishing of  fiction  steps  were  taken  to  offer  to  the 
people  scientific  and  popular  scientific  works. 
N.  Ryazanov  began  to  issue  a  complete  edition  of 
Plekhanov's  works  under  the  general  heading  of 
"library  of  Scientific  Sodaiinn.**  Among  other 
worin  of  the  collection  were  published  some  of 
Bebel*s  books  and  many  of  Kautsky's  works 
written  when  the  latter  was  a  revolutionary 
Marxist;  a  full  collection  of  Marx*a  and  Engel's 
works  was  started,  of  which  several  parts  have 
already  been  published.  Two  large  volumes  of 
Bogdanov's  and  Stepanov*8  Course  of  Political 
Economy  were  also  published,  as  well  as  a  His* 
tory  of  Russia  by  Pokrovsky  in  five  volumes,  and 
an  almost  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
well  known  Russian  historian,  Kluchevsky.  Many 
books  on  the  history  of  the  Russian  revolutionary 
movement  and  of  the  revolutions  in  Western  Eu- 
rope were  also  published,  among  them  tlie  works 
of  Jaures,  Aulard,  Bloes,  Louis  Blanc,  Hoitier,  and 
others. 

At  present  several  series  of  popular  scientific 
books  are  being  issued.  This  work  is  carried  on 
in  collaboration  with  the  following  authors:  Pro* 
fessor  Timirvazev  (Botany),  Madame  Tmiryazev 
(Physics),  Walden  (Chemistry),  Wolf  (Mineral- 
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ogy),  MikhailoT   and   Blashkor  (Astronomy), 
Bng  (Georgraphy),  and  otiiers. 

£  diis  series  were  rq>ublidied  8<nne  of  the 
admirable  works  of  the  botanist,  Timiryazev, 
**CJiarles  Darwin  and  His  Teaching,"  the  famous 
''Life  of  Plants,"  etc  Some  more  of  his  books 
and  pamphlets  are  ready  for  publication. 

Under  the  general  title  *Theory  and  Practice  of 
a  Uniform  Industrial  School"  there  appeared  the 
pedagogical  works  of  noted  Western  European 
and  American  pedagogues,  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  ue  pedagogical  world  of  breaking 
away  and  emancipating  itself  from  the  prejudices 
of  Uie  past,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  advanced  pedagogical  ideas.    In  these 
groups    were    included    the    works    of  Seidel 
(Zurich),    Kerschensteiner    (Munich),  Gurditte 
(Munich ) ,  (^lich   ( Bremen ) ,  Hansberg   ( Bre- 
men), Perrier  ((kaeva).  Hall  (America),  Findly 
(Manchester) ,    Beadley    (London) ,  Montessori 
(Rome),  Schultz  and  Ruble  (Germany).  To  these 
works  ^ould  be  added  contemporary  Russian 
works  on  the  Industrial  school  by  the  Russians, 
Blonsky  and  Levitin. 

Besides  the  publishing  o^;anizidion  of  die 
People's  Commissariat  of  Education,  there  existed 
that  of  the  All*Rus8ian  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Soviets,  which  mainly  published  propa- 
gandist and  political  literature,  and  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  Russian  (^>mmunist  Party, 
which  published  exclusively  scientific  Mandst 
literature. 

In  the  spring  of  1919  these  diree  publishing 
enterprises  were  united  in  the  State  Publishing 
Offices. 

By  this  time  the  revolution  had  deeply  per- 
meated our  immense  Russia,  presenting  colossal 
demands  for  propagandist  literature,  leaflets,  post- 
ers, and  other  material.  Naturally  owing  to  these 
conditions  and  also  because  of  the  scarcity  of  paper, 
die  publication  of  classical  authors  was  shifted 
to  a  secondary  place.  But  pamphlets  were  pub- 
lished in  two  hundred  thousand  copies  each,  and 
such  necessary  books  as  the  **ABC  of  Communism,** 
by  Bukharin  and  Preobrazhensky  (a  book  of  340 
pages),  was  published  in  a  million  and  a  half 
copies. 

The  National  Publishing  House 
By  this  time  there  began  to  appear  the  publica- 
tions of  odier  People's  Commissariats.  Many  books, 
pamphlets,  leafl^  and  posters  were  published  by 
the  People's  Commissariat  of  Agriculture  and 
People's  Commissariat  for  Military  Affairs. 

At  the  present  time  the  State  Publishing  Offices 
have  so  widely  developed  their  activities  that  their 
work  can  only  be  judged  by  catalogues  and  the 
"Book  Bulletin"  published  by  die  Central  Book 
Chamber.  From  books  on  swine  breeding  and 
horse  shoeing  to  scientific  modem  works  and 
Utopias  of  social  life  thirty  to  fifty  years  hence — 
all  have  been  included  in  the  range  of  work  of 
the  State  Publishing  Offices. 
Its  publications  have  a  la^  drculaticm  frcmi 
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five  thousand  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies 
according  to  the  respective  subjects  and  the  reader 
for  «4iom  they  are  intended.  Technical  Bcicntific 
books  are  published  in  five  thousand  copies,  scien- 
tific ones  in  ten  thousand,  popular  bocHcs  in  fifty 
to  hundred  thousand  and  more.*  But  even  with 
such  a  circulation  Soviet  Russia  experiences  a  lack 
of  books,  and  for  a  private  individual  it  is  most 
difficult  to  obtain  these.  We  have  now  about  fifty 
thousand  libraries,  and  to  every  one  of  them  the 
Central  Printing  Offices  (the  distributive  organ) 
has  to  present  one  copy  or  more  of  each  publica- 
tion according  to  the  library  and  the  book  in  ques- 
tion. And  how  many  more  books  ought  to  be 
distributed  among  the  army  and  out  of  the  way 
places  where  printed  works  have  not  yet  penetrated 
in  sufficient  quantities. 

Only  now  with  the  termination  of  the  war, 
when  we  can  set  to  work  to  reorganize  our  piq>er 
industry  and  re-establish  the  efficiency  of  our  print- 
ing offices,  and  when  our  comrades  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  literary  work,  shall  we  be  able 
to  satisfy  this  great  need  of  ours  to  its  full  ex- 
tent. And  onr  people  so  revere  books  and  so  durst 
for  them. 

Three  committees  have  been  created  and  are 
at  work:  (1)  For  the  investigation  of  the  im- 
perialistic war,  (2)  for  die  historv  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  and  (3)  for  the  nistory  of  the 
Russian  Revolution.  And  in  the  future  we  shall 
know  much  of  the  truth  that  has  as  yet  remained 
concealed  from  us. 

Proletarian  Books  and  Papers 
Having  enumerated,  as  far  as  space  permitted, 
the  different  publications  and  speciSed  their  num- 
bers, we  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  another  side  of  the  question,  namely, 
to  die  work  done  by  the  working  class — especially 
to  the  proletariat  and  to  the  vrritors  it  has  pro- 
duced. 

It  goes  without  saying  dtat  die  revolution  has 

not  been  able  to  bring  forward  worker-scholars, 
and  that  it  is  not  scientific  work  we  shall  have  to 
deal  with.  The  worker  of  Western  Europe  gains 
some  stray  crumb  of  knowledge — just  enou^  to 
raable  him  to  manage  his  machine  and  do  his 
work — ^but  the  Russian  proletariat  has  lived  out 
side  the  pale  of  oilightenment  and  only  a  few 
individuals — party  workers,  have  been  heretofore 
enabled  to  obtain  connected  information,  and  that 
almost  exclusively  in  the  domain  of  politics.  Now 
all — in  a  greater  or  lesser  means — participate  in 
the  Soviet  papers  published  in  almost  every 
town.  The  entire  paper,  sometimes  without  any 
help  on  the  part  of  the  committee  and  intellectuals, 
is  conducted  by  them  alone — leading  article  and 
news,  feuilleton  and  literary  department  In  many 

*P«trograd  branch  of  Ae  State  Poblithing  OBBces,  accord* 
ing  to  hs  report  np  to  Jarnury  1,  1921,  has  pvbllihed 
altosetber  1,107  books  anoimtlnf  to  a  total  of  49.649,600 
oo^es  of  fictioii,  18  macuiiiei,  in  l«435/>00  eoirfet  and 
20  mlacellaneoiM  books,  In  417;000  The  Moscow 

bcaach  hai  pnbllahed  a  no  leas  nmnber  and  variety. 
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places  the  papers  are  conducted  cntiidy  by  die 
new  fresh  elements  bom  of  the  ttnxm  wad  atxoas 

of  our  proletarian  revolution. 

On  ue  other  hand  the  woricer  sectiMis  have 
done  some  considerable  wwk  in  the  sphere  oi 

fiction  and  poetry.  With  the  aid  of  *Troletcult" 
(Proletarian  Culture)  and  independently  of  it  a 
number  ,  of  prol^arian  writers  have  arisen, 
among  whom  must  be  mmtioned:  Caster,  autfaw 
of  a  collecton  of  poems  and  stories  entitled  **The 
Poetry  of  the  Laborer's  Effort";  BBessalko,  author 
of  the  novels  **Unconsciously,**  **llie  Catastrophe,*' 
and  the  stories  ^^Life,"  "The  Childhood  of  Kouska,** 
of  the  **StDne  Cutter,"  a  drama;  Samotitnik,  "Un- 
der the  Red  Flag";  Sadoffiev,  '*Dynamic  Verses"; 
Pomorsy,  "Flowers  of  Revolt";  Kirilov,  "The 
Dawn  of  the  Future";  Berdnicov,  Arski,  Tikho- 
mirov,  Kaj,  Tarasov,  Omtsoli,  Kusnetzov,  Ceram- 
mov,  Alexandrovsky,  Lokhtin,  Malashkin,  Stepni^ 
Belotzerkovsky,  KKasin,  Rodov,  Filipchenko,  Ko- 
tomki,  Erosfain,  Loginov,  and  several  others. 

Poets  of  Town  and  Country 
The  peasantry  has  also  produced  poeto  from 
ite  midst:  Oryeshin,  Klonev,  Yessenin,  Klitch- 
kov  —  men  of  great  talent,  and  several  secondary 
poets.  There  exist  editions  of  Po^  of  the  People 
named  after  Nikitin  and  Surikov,  the  peasant 
poets. 

An  ideological  struggle  is  waging  between  the 
proletarian  and  peasant  poets.  T^  former  are 
striving  to  depict  the  communistic  oudo(4c,  vdiile 
the  latter  are  still  cherishing  the  old  petty  bour- 
geois ideology,  although  of  course  amneiriua  n- 
Toludonized. 

Before  the  November  revolution  the  poets  wrote 
principally  of  the  hardships  of  life  and  exploita- 
ton,  cursing  their  slavery,  dreaming  of  the  strug- 
gle for  a  happy  future;  sometimes  their  dreams 
were  of  the  country  and  of  the  snug  boi^ieois 
ideal.  Reflecting  the  ideas  of  their  own  class  the 
worker  poets  revealed  not  so  much  dwir  own  com- 
munistic ideal  but  the  ideas  of  a  democTfUic-revolu- 
tionary  outburst ;  but  after  the  November  revolutioo 
their  poetry  from  being  purely  revolutionary 
changed  into  revolutionary  communistic  poetry. 

The  worker  no  longer  curses  the  toMm  as  a 
vampire  that  sucks  his  blood.  Hie  town  is  a  great 
bridge  to  the  triumph  and  emandpadon  of  man — 
a  gigantic  forge  where  a  new  and  happy  life  is 
forged.  In  the  town  the  workor  poet  sees  me  dawn 
of  a  new  and  superbly  beautiful  era.  The  factory 
is  no  longer  a  place  of  exploitation.  In  the  factory 
"every  man  has  become  an  enthusiastic  poet  of  the 
sounds  of  the  forge  and  harp  strings;  a  tiUn  with 
strong  wings,  a  titan  of  the  dawning  future." 

Labor  does  not  kill  the  thought  and  feelings 
of  the  worlter.  No,  on  the  contrary  it  will  van- 
quish everything  and  create  new  laws.  The  machine 
is  no  longer  a  tool  of  subordination,  its  din  and 
noise  are  songs,  a  mi^ty  call  to  life,  sunshine  and 
struggle,  and  the  poet-worker  identifies  himself 
and  merges  with  his  machine.  "We  are  madf 
of  iron,"  says  the  proletarian  poet 
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Without  abandoning  its  militant  propagandist 
features,  full  of  the  certainty  of  its  triumph,  the 
thought  of  the  worker  is  b^inning  to  bring  forth 
ideas  of  the  creation  of  a  new  li^  to  realize  the 
power  of  the  proletarian  collectiTity,  to  draw  deeply 
for  iia  themes,  giving  them  a  social  philosophic^ 
tendency,  in  oraer  to  organize  more  thorou^y 
and  Brmly  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  pro- 
letariat in  its  victorious  padi  towards  the  cont 
monistic  ideal. 

The  peasant  poets  are  still  singing  of  dteir 
fathers,  but  not  as  dumb  slaves  cursing  life,  but 
as  free  eagles.  They  still  love  to  sing  <^  peaaant 
life  and  nature,  but  among  them  too  the  motight 
is  bc^nning  to  take  root  of  transforming  the  til- 
ling of  the  soil,  and  new  ideas  are  forming  of 
dianges  in  their  mode  of  life,  relations  among 
men  and  general  outlook. 

And  lastly  we  should  like  to  speak  of  our  new 
reader.  In  former  times  only  '^intellectuals'*  were 
to  be  seen  about  book  shops  or  with  books  in 
hand,  and  «ily  rarely,  very  rarely,  a  woricer  or 
provincial  happening  to  be  m  town.  Now,  how- 
ever, every  delate  from  the  provinces  to  the 
Soviet  Congress  or  any  other  gathering,  unfailingly 
will  be  seen  rummaging  among  shops  and  stores  in 
search  literature.  He  obtains  permits  and  voudi- 
era,  abuses  red-tape,  if  he  does  not  get  enondi, 
and  finally,  laden  with  books,  takes  up  nis 
seat  in  the  railway  car  tranquillized,  with  the  idea 
tftat  you  can  get  the  books  you  want  in  the  aid, 
even  if  it  is  a  hard  job.  He  gets  books  on  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  glancing  with  a  sigh  at  the 
scientific  books  and  muttering  to  himself,  **Cur8e4 
bourgeois,  it  is  your  fault  that  I  don't  underhand 
what  is  written  here.**  He  keeps  guwrd  over  his 
books,  keeping  a  look  out  on  the  luggage  shelf, 
afraid  that  8<»ne  one  should  ^fl(  take  ms  treasure 
by  mistake.  After  carefully  persuing  the  pamphlet 
on  the  breeding  of  cattle,  he  turns  over  the  pages 
of  the  '^Communist  International,**  fearing  to  soil 
them,  and  remarks,  turning  to  his  neighbor,  **\iniat 
a  head  that  Lenin  has.** 

Laboring  ibissia  is  reading,  thinking,  and  build- 
ing up  a  new  life — re-measuring,  comparing,  and 
loving  the  book — its  friend. 

There  was  a  time  when  Ndcrassov  asked  in  his 
famous  poem :  **Will  die  time  ever  come  when  our 
peasants  will  buy  on  the  market  not  the  foolish 
stories  about  Blucher  and  MUocd,  bnt  the  works 
of  Bielinaky  and  Gogol?** 

Yes,  we  have  croaaed  the  bar.  Hm  people  are 
baying  and  reading  die  "Communist  In^national." 


The  Beethoven  Centenary 

By  A.  LUNACHARSKY 

The  Musical  Department  of  the  Edncationai 
Commissariat  o^anized  a  series  of  concerts,  in  con- 
nection with  the  centenary  of  Beethoven,  among 
which  were  the  performance  of  Uie  Ninth  Syphony 
and  the  Missa  Solemnis. 

The  Ninth  Symphony  was  also  performed  at  the 
Grand  Theatre.  Tlie  chief  day  of  centenary  cele- 
bration however,  was  February  18th  when  a  new 
ctmcert  hall,  now  called  Beethoven  Hall,  was 
opened  in  the  Grand  Theatre.  This  former  Royal 
foyeor,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  architecture,  has 
been  cleared  and  adapted  for  concerts. 

The  works  of  Be^oven  will  predominate  at 
these  concerts.  It  is  intended  every  year  to  per- 
form all  the  series  of  quartets,  violin  sonatas  and 
other  compositions  for  chamber  music,  inclnding 
die  compositions  for  other  instruments  that  are  so 
rarely  performed.  The  number  of  firat-class  artists 
diat  are  available  in  die  orchestra  of  the  Grand 
Theatre  fully  assure  us  a  beautiful  execntioD  of 
these  rare  worlca  of  Beethoven. 

The  speech  at  the  opening  of  this  concert  hall 
was  made  by  Lunacharsky,  nmo  spoke  of  Beethoven 
as  a  genius  standing  nearest  to  ue  new  time.  The 
State  *%tradivarius"  Quartet  then  played  three  of 
the  earliest  quartets  ol  Beedioven. 

The  Stradivsrius  Quartet,  consisting  of  the  best 
artists  in  Moscow — Comrades  Mwilevsky,  Boka- 
leinikov,  Kubatsky,  and  Pakelman,  have  been  pro- 
vided with  the  highly  valuable  Stradivarius  instru- 
ments. The  instruments  belong  to  the  State  Col- 
lection of  Ancient  and  Rare  Instruments,  which  has 
bem  set  up  as  a  result  of  the  nationalization  cS 
rare  musical  instruments.  It  is  incontestably  die 
finest  collection  In  Europe. 

A  competition  has  been  arranged  for  the  spring, 
after  which  all  the  instruments  of  the  Collection, 
besides  those  already  supplied  to  the  Quartet,  will 
be  handed  to  die  best  artists  to  use  for  thrae  years, 
on  condition  that  they  give  a  few  free  concerts 
every  year* 

It  is  already  three  years  that  these  State  Instru- 
ments have  heea  continually  going  round  by  means 
of  wide  public  competitions  and  all  the  first  class 
musicians  thus  receive  an  opportunity  of  using 
them. 

Thus  the  centenary  of  Be^ovcm  was  celebrated 
in  Soviet  Russia  by  the  taking  of  furdier  steps  to 
encourage  the  development  of  good  music,  and 
make  it  an  inherent  part  of  the  lue  of  the  people. 


THE  RUSSIAN-BRinSH  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Tha  negotiationa  leading  up  to  the  signing  of  the  trade  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  Soviet 
Rosaia  were  conducted  lorgely  daring  the  last  abt  months  of  1920.  The  diplomatic  notes  exchanged  between 
the  Soviet  Government  and  Great  Britain  daring  thu  period  are  printed  in  Voltune  III  of  SonzT  Rmsu's  cor^ 
respoodence  with  other  nations. 

This  volume,  sobstantially  bound  in  cloth,  containing  652  pages  of  tezt,  maps,  oto.,  wUl  be  sent  poatpaid 
on  receipt  of  price,  $5.00.  Address 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
110  West  40th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WOBK  OF  SFINNINO  HILLS  FOR  1920 
The  flpinning  mills  of  Soviet  RuBsia  started  work 
intensively  during  the  second  half  of  1920.  The 
number  of  new  spinning  mills  started  slowly  in- 
creased from  June  on.  Inua  in  June  19  mills  with 
293.421  spindles  were  at  work,  and  by  December 
this  number  reached  34  mills  with  833.633  spindles. 

Hie  quantity  of  yam  spun  for  1920  was  S2a  (05 
poods.*  The  production  of  yam  greatly  increased 
from  August  on,  because  of  the  increased  quantity 
of  raw  material  supplied  to  Uie  mill.  The  quantity 
of  yam  worked  spun  in  August  was  39.565  poods, 
in  September  it  reached  62.717  poods,  in  GctobCT 
113.158  poods,  in  November  146.580  poods  and  in 
December  162.000  poods.  The  supply  of  raw  cotton 
during  the  year  1920  may  be  regarded  as  entirely 
satisfactory.  B^;inning  with  May,  the  si^pply  of 
raw  cotton  to  the  mills  greatly  increased,  as  may  be 
judged  by  the  figures  given  below,  covering  the 
quantity  of  raw  cotton  reserves  in  each  month  of 
1920.  Thus,  for  example,  on  January  1,  the  total 
quantity  of  raw  material  at  the  mills  was  350,610 
poods;  in  May  the  reserve  was  27.949;  in  June  it 
already  reach»]  391.802  poods;  in  July  it  already 
reached  391.802  poods;  in  July  457.731  poods;  in 
August  547.000  poods;  in  September  62a000 
poods;  in  October  1,048.000  poods;  in  November 
1,221.000  poods;  and  in  December  1,190.000 
poods.  On  January  1,  1921,  the  total  amount  ni 
raw  cotton  at  the  mills  was  1,450.000  poods. 

*1  poods36  pomdi. 


FB08PB0TS  OF  TRADE  WITH  DXHUABX 

Copenhagen,  March  19. 

Recently  a  strong  movement  is  appaniU  in 
Denmark  in  favor  m  die  resumption  of  commer' 
dal  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  to  Russia  are  shoes  and  leather  goods. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Denmark  to  send  a  commer- 
cial delegation  in  the  immediate  future  and  in 
addition  to  establish  in  Russia  a  Dano-Riisiiaii 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


EDUCATION  nr  SOVIET  UKBAIEE 

Moscow,  March  18. 

An  official  report  of  the  Ukrainian  People's  Com- 
missar for  Education  indicates  the  rapid  spread 
of  universal  education.  In  a  single  year  21,000 
schools  have  been  opened,  attended  by  2,500,000 
children.  In  addition  there  are  760  day  nnraeriea, 
and  700  kindergartens.  Them  are  four  engineering 
schools,  in  which  more  than  700  students  are  be- 
ing trained  to  be  dulled  workers.  Several  hundred 
teomical  schools  of  lower  grade  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  trade  unions  and  are  supported  by  the 
People's  Commissariat  for  Instruction;  20  of  these 
are  training  4^000  proletarians  to  be  enpneers. 
liere  are  25  agricultural  schools,  three  admims* 
trative  institutions,  4  medical  counet  and  numerous 
pedagogical  classes. 


LAWS  THAT  MEET  HUMAN  NEEDS 

In  fmming  lawB  Kgnlatiiig  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Domestic 
RelationB,  Property  Rights,  Gnardianship,  etc,  the  GoTemment  of  the 
Workers'  and  Peasants'  Republic  of  Russia  gave  first  regard  to  actnal 
social  needs.  Obsolete  precedents  were  ignored  in  writing 

The  Marriage  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

The  complete  text  of  the  Marriage  Laws  of  the  Rnssian  Socialist 
Federal  Soviet  Republic  is  printed  in  full  in  an  85  page  booklet  These 
laws  should  be  studied  carefully.  Send  25  cents  for  a  copy,  postpaid. 
Address 
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Emancipation,  Feigned  and  Real 

By  John  S.  Clabke 

{We  present  to  our  readers  herewitii  the  concluding articU  in  the  series  by  the  weU-inown  editor 
of  Ae  Glasgow  "Worher.**  We  understand  these  artieies  are  to  appear  in  hook  form  and  hope  som 
to  be  able  to  report  its  pubUeatiott  in  our  cobunns.) 


"Letteet  now  tfar  serrant  dqwrt  in  peace  aoconlioc  to 
thy  nord,  for  mine  eyes  hm  seen  thy  sahatioa.''— None 
Dimittia. 

*To  those  whose  lives  are  feast  and  talldng, 

To  those  whose  hands  an  steeped  in  blood. 

I  wander  fna^  the  camp  U  those 

Vbo  perish  for  the  Canse  of  Love.** 

— Nekrasov  (slightly  altered). 
On  Saturday,  March  13,  1881,  Tsar  Alexander  11. 
went  to  Maaa  with  his  family  in  the  private 
dupel,  breakfasted  afterwards  with  his  relatives 
and  friends,  visited  his  morganatic  vrife  for  some 
time,  and  then  drove  to  Uie  military  review.  He 
left  home  aboat  one  o'clock,  by  two  o'clock  the 
hard  day's  labor  of  the  "serf-emancipator**  was 
over,  and  by  three  o'clock  his  life's  work  was 
endeid  abmptly  and  completely  by  a  bomb.  This 
latter  part  of  the  day's  program  was  carried 
out  by  the  Terroriste"  under  the  direction  of 
the  ^orious  martyr,  Sophia  Perovskaya.  So^ua 
had  planned  it  all  from  the  beginning.  Two 
attempts  had  already  been  made  to  execute  the 
Tsar  but  both  were  unsuccessfuL  The  third,  it 
was  determined,  would  succeed,  and  succeed  it 
did.  It  was  believed  that  Alexander's  carriage 
and  its  Cossack  convoy  would  return  via  Mala- 
Sadovaya  Street,  and  the  plan  was  to  lay  a  mine 
beneath  the  street  and  fire  it  the  moment  the 
carriage  rolled  directly  over  it  The  tunnel  was 
made  from  the  cellar  of  a  little  shop  rented  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  Tsar's  escort  for  some  reason 
or  other  did  not  enter  the  street    Instead  it 


turned  down  the  little  thoroughfare  which  runs 
immediately  behind  the  Narysbkin  Palace  (our 
dwelling  in  Petersburg) ,  and  which  is  bounded  on 
<me  side  by  the  wall  <^  the  Field  of  Mars,  and 
down  which  the  Catherine  Canal  runs  to  the 
Moika.  But  Sophia  was  watching  and  had  pre- 
pared for  every  contingency.  She  had  her  friends 
and  comrades  posted  at  different  points  4^  ap- 
proach, and  no  matter  what  route  the  Taar  was  to 
tako  that  day  he  was  destined  not  to  escape  the 
sentence  an  outraged  people  had  passed  upon 
him.  Down  by  the  railed  canal  swept  the  royal 
carriage  followed  by  tho  two  sledges  containing 
Colonel  Dvoritsky,  me  chief  of  police,  and  Cap- 
tain Kock.  Comrade  Ryssakov  stepped  into  the  road 
and  hurled  his  bomb.  The  carriage  was  smashed 
and  a  Cossack  wounded,  but  the  Tsar  was  un- 
hurt. He  stepped  into  the  snow  and  turned  to 
Ryssakov,  whom  Kock  had  ^'captured'*  (Ryssa- 
kov had  never  tried  to  escape)  when  anothn  of 
Sophia's  comrades,  Grinevit^,  ran  forward, 
close  to  the  Tsar,  and  hurled  the  second  bomb, 
which  not  only  killed  Alexander  but  the  dirower 
himself,  besides  wounding  several  others.  A 
cloud  of  snow  and  dust,  blood  and  flesh,  roee  in 
the  air,  and  the  Tsar,  with  the  lower  part  of  his 
body  numgled  to  a  shapeless  mass,  was  carried 
to  ue  Wintw  Palace  in  time  to  receive  tibe  latt 
sacraments  before  he  died.  Sophia's  little  hand- 
kerchief had  been  waved  to  some  purpose  this 
day.  A  week  later  Sophia  was  arrested,  and  aftev 
another  wedc'a  cmei  torture,  she,  togedwr 
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Ryssakov,  MikfaailoVf  Kibalckich,  and  Zhelyabov, 
was  mecoted.  "She  appeared  before  the  court  tran- 
quil and  serious,  wiUiont  the  slightest  trace  of 
parade  or  ostentation,  endeavoring  neither  to 
justify,  nor  to  glorify  hwself,  simple  and  modest 
as  she  had  lived,**  writes  Stepniak.  The  corres- 
pondent ot  the  anti-revolutionary  paper  Kol- 
niscke  Zei$ung  was  present  itt  the  execution.  In 
that  paper  on  April  16,  1881,  he  wrote:  "Perov- 
skaya  displayed  extraordinary  moral  strengdt 
Her  cheeks  even  preserved  their  rosy  color, 
while  her  face,  always  serious,  was  full  of  cou- 
rage and  endless  abnegation.  1  have  been  pre- 
sent at  a  doien  «cecutions  in  the  East,  but  1 
have  never  seen  such  a  butchery  as  this.** 

The  Scene  of  the  Execution 

1  left  my  comrades  one  morning  and  visited 
evwy  scene  associated  with  this  particular  drama. 
On  the  very  spot  where  the  Tsar's  bleeding  body 
fell  in  die  mow,  and  on  which  the  superstitious 
mndtiki  dabbed  their  handkecdiiefs  to  collect  the 
bloodstains,  a  magnificent  chnrch  now  stands — 
the  Church  of  the  Resurrection.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeously  fascinating  buildings  I  have  ever 
seen,  altaou^  one  of  ostentation  and  with  a 
somevdiat  garish  display  of  wealth.  This  is  the 
duiEcfa,  rich  in  costly  trimmings — gems,  mosaics 
of  perfect  artistry,  gold,  silver,  bronae,  lapis- 
lanli,  maladute,  syen^  granite  and  marbw — 
which  was  alleged  to  hove  been  sacked  by  the 
Bolsheviks. 

Not  one  blade  of  the  straggling  grass  that 
pe^  from  die  intersdces  of  the  cobbled  path- 
ways has  been  interfered  with.  Thib  Mensheviks 
deliberately  propagated  the  story  of  its  violation 
in  order  to  discredit  their  political  antagcmists. 
V^un  die  dmrch,  railed  off,  has  been  presored 
nntoociied  dw  identical  piece  of  the  street  upon 
vdiich  the  dying  Tsar  fell.  Its  wardens  are  the 
same  who  officiated  when  Nicholas  U.  reigned. 
The  neighborhood  is  mii^  The  pink  and 
ydlow  buildings  line  the  nanks  of  the  canal  be- 
hind; and  above,  the  wide  Nevdcy  Prospect  and 
its  crowds  give  the  cmly  sign  of  life  in  this  haunt 
of  solitude  and  sad  memories.  Sad — when  one 
thinks  of  the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  the  men 
and  women  whose  deed  in  1881  has  sanctified  the 
spot  They  will  be  honored  and  glorified  when 
every  rotten  Tsar  is  forgotten.  Even  in  our  time 
the  balance  of  opinion  has  been  on  the  side  of 
the  heroic  girUmartyr  and  her  colleagues  who 
killed  the  'Serf-Emandpator'* — the  Tsar-IibCTa- 
tor."  Pahl  Alexander  has  to  be  *iionored**  for 
abolishing  serfdom  wduch  his  brutal  forerunners 
had  inflicted  upon  the  peasantry  of  Russia.  His- 
tory, since  the  act  of  emancipation,  is  a  more 
ghudy  matter  than  the  history  previous  to  it 
Baron  Graevenitz,  a  Tsarist  lidc-spitde  and  sup- 
pwter  of  autocracy,  explains  the  mechanism  of 
serf-liberati<Mi  as  follows: —  **It  would  not  have 
been  satisfactory  to  set  die  peasants  free,  and  to 
tell  them  that  they  might  go  wherever  they 
widied.  lliey  would  have  had  to  he  forced  to  work 
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for  their  matters.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  give 
them  a  certain  amount  of  land  round  dieir  vil- 
lages, and  they  were  made  to  pay  l&e  State  for 
this  land  by  instalments.  The  landlords,  who  were 
thus  forced  to  part  with  their  serfs,  and  with 
some  of  their  land,  were  compensated  by  the  State^ 
which  amply  rewarded  them  for  their  loss,  thus 
fully  enabling  them  to  hire  all  dw  labor  diat  was 
necessary. 

How  a  Tsar  **Uberates** 
And  what  happened,  of  course,  was  that  the 
poor  devils  who  were  "liberated**  had  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  their  land  because  they  coul^*t  pay 
the  instalments  and  taxes;  the  landlords  squm- 
dned  their  "compensation,'*  and  in  a  short  time 
the  peasant  was  a  worse  "serT'  under  "liberation" 
than  he  was  before  it  In  Kellogg  Durland's  "Red 
Reign**  we  read  that  "since  1861  (the  year  of 
emancipation)  the  population  of  many  villages 
has  doubled  or  trebled,  but  the  aggregate  laud- 
holdings  have  remained  what  they  were  at  the 
beginning.  A  tract  of  land  that  was  barely  enough 
for  the  maintenance  of  two  thousand  souU  in  1861 
is  entirely  inadequate  in  1907  for  four  or  five  thou- 
sand.** burland  wrote  that  in  Tsaritein  in  1907. 
Since  then  the  population  has  increased  enormous- 
ly and  with  it  the  misery  of  the  peasants.  Hk 
immediate  effecte  of  die  emancipation  were  pr^ 
similar  to  those  exprienced  by  dw  American  Neg- 
roes after  the  Abolition  Act---the  sorfs  wore,  lin 
the  blacks,  longing  for  "slavery**  again.  Dr.  A.  S. 
Rappoport,  no  revoluticmary,  d^icts  the  period  in 
thiae  words: — **Tlie  great  day,  February  19,  1861, 
arrived.  On  this  nistorical  day  serfdom  was 
abolished  in  Russia  by  Imperial  Decree.  .  .  The 
peasanto  did  not  receive  ue  land  they  had  been 
cultivating,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors.  More- 
over, the  peasants  did  not  receive  vriiat  land  was 
alloted  to  them  free  of  expense:  they  had  to  pay 
heavy  rents  and  taxes;  in  many  cases,  the  taxes 
came  to  more  than  the  peasant  could  earn  by  the 
csUtivation  of  his  land.  Therefore^  the  liberated 
slaves  were  economically  mnch  worse  off  than  be- 
fore^ Hence  the  strange  phenomenon  of  men  and 
women,  nominally  free  and  tiwir  own  masters, 
sickling  miserably  for  the  happy,  halcn^on  days  of 
serfdom.  After  having  celebrated  me  feast  of 
freedom  the  Russian  peasant  wept  for  the  flesh- 
pots  of  slavery.**  Stepniak  is  equally  emphatic: 
famous  emancipation  of  the  srafs  only 
changed  their  material  condition  for  the  worse, 
the  terms  of  redemption  fixed  for  dw  scrap  of 
land  bestowed  upon  them  being  ODerons  beyond 
measure." 

The  peasant,  a  stupid,  illiterate  creature  at 
best,  could  not  manage  his  own  affairs,  could  not 
understand  why  he  had  to  pay  taxes,  could  not 
understand  why  he  had  to  pay  for  land  whidi  bis 
own  forefathers  had  owned,  and  which,  he  dion^t, 
a  good  Tsar  had  restored  to  him.  litis  st^  of 
things  resulted  in  a  terrific  incroase  in  the  ranks 
of  we  "chinovniks,**  as  the  bureaucrats  of  Russis 
are  called,  who  were  as  all-powwful  in  diair  bru* 
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talidee  toward  the  ignorant  muzhik  as  the  pro- 
prietary clasB  had  been  before  them.* 

One  coald  go  on  quoting  till  the  end  of  time  to 
prove  that  the  much  vaunted  refonn  of  Alexander 
IL  was  mexely  productive  of  trouble — an  incmase 
of  misery  to  the  peasant,  an  intensification  of  die 
hatred  of  the  landlord,  an  accession  to  the  army 
of  accursed  bureaucrats,  and  an  era  of  famine 
made  more  pitiable  by  ofiScial  corruption.  Hie 
good  that  sprang  from  this  so-called  "epoch  of 
reforms**  was  tM  added  strength  it  brought  to 
the  revolutionary  parties.  A  peasant  revolution- 
ary party  became  active,  trarorism  came  into  ex- 
istence aa  a  political  weapon  and  was  carried  to 
a  fine  art,  and  methods  of  organisation  began  to 
be  studied.  There  was,  moreover,  a  vast  field 
opened  up  for  satiric  literature,  and  the  harvest 
has  been  rich — Tolstoy,  Dostoyeraky,  Tui^enyev,** 
Stepniak,  Gorky,  Schedrin,  Lavrov,  are  but  a  few 
among  many  who  labored  more  or  less  in  this 
field. 

One  mig^  inquire  of  the  Tsar's  nuoives.  Was 
not  the  Tsar  desirous^  if  not  genuinely  anxious, 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  serfs,  even 
though  his  efforts  failed?  Alas!  even  this  moth- 
eaten  excuse,  which  has  served  for  the  white- 
washing of  every  scoundrel  in  history,  mil  not  do 
duty  in  this  case.  Following  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
the  peasant  militia  was  demobilized,  and  on  re- 
tnnimg  to  their  homes  created  endless  trouble 
My  authority  is  Maxim  Kovalevsky,  (me  time  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  at  Moscow,  who  writes: — 

**Tbe  years  1854  and  1855  are  notorious  for  a 
series  of  local  rebellions,  Hiese  insurrecti<»i8  took 
place  partly  on  the  shores  of  the  Volga,  which 
had  already  felt,  in  the  time  of  Catherine  II., 
the  horrors  of  a  jacquerie,  and  partly  in  some 
Central  and  SouUiwesteni  provinces,  such  as 
Vladimir,  Ryazan,  Penza,  Voronezh  and  Kiev.  These 
produced  a  great  impresson  upon  the  Tsar  Alex- 
ander.*"** Accordingly,  a  few  days  after  the  Mani- 
festo of  Pea(»  was  published  in  1856  (five  years 
before  the  Emancipation  Act)  we  find  the  Tsar 
still  brooding  over  this  fear  of  a  wholesale  peasant 


***.  .  .  The  HoBM  Secretary  defised  ■  elaai  of  (lurdi- 
ani  (Zemskye  NadMliuki  or  dittrid  chieb)  to  ihidd 
then,  wfaose  sole  qnallficatlon  wu  nobflitr  of  l^h. 
offidals  nAo  were  anawenble  only  to  the  minister,  and 
to  these  poww  «m  given  orer  the  hodies  ud  sools  of 
nine-tenthi  of  the  popnlation.  It  wis  within  dw  dla- 
cretioD  of  the  new  diiefs  to  rob  and  flog  and  penecnte 
their  wards;  many  of  them  used  the  power  withont  ruth, 
uid  went  M  far  as  to  deliberately  and  arbitrarily  binder 
ereo  agricnltoral  derelopment,  the  spread  of  instmctlon, 
and  liberty  of  religioiu  thought  and  creed.  This  new 
order  of  bnreancrats  wai  in  the  nature  of  a  final  toacb 
to  a  policy  which  drove  the  conntry  out  of  ita  natnrai 
course  and  set  it  moving  towards  the  abys8.*'~E.  J.  Dillon. 

**Tnrgenyev  astounded  the  reading  public  of  Ruana  by 
his  statement  in  "Memoirs  of  a  Sportsman"  that  serfs  had 
souls  just  die  aame  as  other  people. — Prof.  Leo  Wiener, 
"The  Russian  People." 

***According  to  M.  de  Custine,  the  rebellion  at  Qiebok- 
•Hui  was  accompanied  by  horrors  similar  to  the  horrors 
of  the  Jaoqoerie.  Masters  and  tbeir  families  wece  q>itted 
Slid  nasted       fowlar-(J.  S.  C) 
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rebellion.  To  the  Marahalls  of  Nobility  of  Rus- 
sia, gathered  in  the  cibr  of  Moscow,  he  addressed 
the  mstoric  words  whicn  demonstrate  beyond  ques* 
tion  that  so  far  from  being  an  act  of  grace,  die 
**Emancipation**  was  bom  of  sheer  funk: — 

The  Tsar^s  Own  Testimony 

*T  have  not  at  the  present  moment  the  inten- 
tion of  annihilating  serfage;  but  certainly  as  you 
yourselves  know^  the  existing  method  of  posses- 
sing serfs  cazmot  remain  unchanged.  It  is  better 
to  abolish  serfage  from  above  lAon  to  aioait  the 
time  when  it  will  begin  to  aboliih  itself  from  be- 
low.** — (Quoled  from  oficiai  recorda  by  Sir  D. 
Macbnrio  Wallace.) 

And  because  a  Tsar,  an  autocratic  tyrant,  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity  by  throwing  a  few  crumbs 
of  alleged  freedom  to  the  enslaved  begxars  of 
Russia,  and  giving  back  a  few  acres  of  eailm  oat  of 
the  many  thousands  of  acres  he  and  his  kind  had 
filched  from  thein— their  own  propertj^-ira  are 
expected  to  revere  his  memory  as  a  martyr  and 
inscribe  his  name  upon  our  calendar  of  saints. 
We  can  only  d^lore  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  of 
the  world*s  best  and  noblest  spirits  yrho  have  suf- 
fered death,  and  worse  than  death,  for  cdieying 
the  inspiration  to  remove  such  obacoie  tilings 
from  the  earth.  There  has  not  been  <»e  man  or 
woman,  of  the  many  thousands  latmched  into  eter' 
nity  mt  scarred  with  the  wounds  of  tmtnre  for 
serving  the  revolutionary  movement,  from  Stedu 
Razin  to  Nicolai  Lenin,  but  was  a  better,  purer, 
and  nobler  spirit  than  any  monarch  a  duuded 
people  ever  permitted  to  encumber  the  earth!  Did 
dead  or  living,  bloated  or  aenemic  Tsar  ever  in- 
spire such  exalted  minstrelsy  as  Joaquin  Miller*f 
ImuUiful  poem  tm  Sophia  Perovdc^a,  and  which 
he  addresMd  to  Aleamnder  III.?: — 

SOPHIA  PEROVSKATA 
To  TRi  Tsar 

Down  from  her  high  estate  she  slept, 

A  maiden,  gently  bom, 
And  by  the  tey  Volga  Itept 

Sad  watch,  and  waited  morn; 
And  peasants  say  that  where  ahe  slept 

The  new  moon  dipped  her  horn, 

Tet  on  and  on,  through  shoreless  snows 
Far  tow'rd  the  bleak  north  pole. 

The  foulest  wrong  the  good  God  knows 
Rolled  as  dark  ibecs  roll; 

Whik  never  once  for  an  these  woes 
Up  spake  one  himian  souL 

She  toiled,  she  tauf^  the  peasant,  taught 

The  dailteyod  Turur.  He 
Illumined  witii  her  lofty  thought. 

Rose  np  and  son^  to  be, 
What  God  at  tin  creation  wrought. 

A  man — goldlike  and  free. 

Tet  still  before  him  yawned  the  black 

Siberian  mines!  And  oh. 
The  IcnoQt  upon  the  bare  white  back! 

The  blood  upon  the  snow! 
The  gaunt  wolvea,  close  upw  the  track. 

Foni^  o*er  the  fallen  sol 
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And  this  thst  one  nught  wear  a  crown 

SDatched  from  a  strangled  airal 
And  this  that  two  might  mock  or  frown 

From  high  tluones  climbing  hi|^^ 
To  when  the  Pairidde  looka  down 

With  harlot  in  dedrel 

Yet  on,  beneath  tb»  great  North  Star, 
Like  aome  lost,  Uving  thing. 

Hut  long  dread  line  stretclwd  Uack  and  fat, 
Tin  bmied  by  death'*  iriiicl 

And  great  men  praised  the  goodly  Tsar — 
Bat  God  sat  {dtjing. 

A  3torm  burst  forth!    From  ont  the  stocB 

The  clean,  red  lightning  le^Hl 
And  lo!  a  prostrate  royal  form.  .  . 

And  Alexandra  slept! 
Down  through  the  snow,  all  smoking  waim. 

Like  any  blood,  his  cnpt. 

Yea,  mie  lay  dead,  for  millions  dead! 

Oae  red  spot  in  the  anow 
For  one  long  damning  line  of  red: 

While  endless  exiles  go — 
The  babe  at  breaat,  the  mother's  bead 

Bowed  down,  and  dying  so! 

And  did  a  woman  do  this  deed? 

Then  bnild  her  scaffold  high. 
That  all  may  on  ber  forehead  read 

The  martyr's  tight  to  die! 
Ring  Cossack  nmid  m  loyal  steed! 

Now  lift  her  to  the  aky! 

But  see!  From  ont  the  black  hood  shines 

A  lii^  few  lode  iqNHit 
Lorn  ezilea,  •ee^  &om  dadc  deep  winea, 

A  star  at  bmit  of  dawnl   .  .  . 
A  thud— a  creak  ei  hangnin'a  fines— 

A  frail  Am^b  Jeiked  and  drnwal 

The  Tsar  i«  dead;  the  wwun  dead. 

About  ber  neck  a  cord. 
In  God's  boose  rests  hi*  royal  hand,— 

Hers  in  a  place  al)liorr*d; 
Yet  I  had  rather  ham  her  bed 

Than  thine,  meet  royal  lord! 

Tea*  rather  be  that  wmnan  dead 

Than  thae,  dead-Uriag  Tnr, 
To  hide  in  dread,  with  both  hands  red, 

Bdilnd  great  Ml  and  bar- 
Yon  nay  oootrol  to  the  Nmth  Pole, 

Hot  God  itill  prides  his  star. 
•        •  • 

An  old  Russian  proverb  reads,  **Koli  khud 
knyas— Talc  v  gryas"  (If  the  prince  is  bad,  into 
the  mod  with  lUm).  My  paper  weight  in  Peters- 
burg was  a  heavy,  distorted  piece  of  iron,  once  a 
part  of  the  bombed  carriage  of  Alexander  11. 

Clarke's  Journey  Northward 

Preparations  were  made  for  our  journey  to  the 
Dordi,  and  we  took  advaiUage  of  the  remaining 
honrs  of  the  last  evening  to  have  a  bath.  To- 
ndur  we  visited  the  baths  of  the  Petersburg  Soviet 
nail  and  reveled  like  schoolboys  in  the  delights 
of  a  Russian  bath.  I  eschewed  the  steam-chambers, 
so  did  several  of  my  companions.  Little  tubs  stand 
along  wooden  benches,  the  hot  and  cold  water 
taps  are  plentiful,  and  vou  may  fling  the  water 
about  fust  as  you  like.  Accordii^^Iy  Losovsky  and 
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I  dedded  to  fi^t  a  dueL  We  soaped  each 
other  very  thorou^ly  and  after  some  vkorous 
massaging  we  each  grabbed  a  bucket  aod  com- 
menced hostilities,  llbe  warfare  consisted  in  pelt- 
ing bucketfuls  of  warm  water  at  one  another,  each 
euiibiting  a  new  frtmt  for  attack  at  every  aa- 
slau^t  One  beautifully  timed  shot  of  Losovaky*» 
caught  me  fairly  in  the  face  and  I  went  splutterhig 
down  on  the  concrete,  but  not  out  I  fgoU  my  own 
back  by  an  act  of  unspeakable  treachory.  Losov- 
sky got  some  soap  in  Us  eyes  and  ^downed  tools*' 
in  order  to  rub.  I  stood  with  a  nicely  filled  pail  of 
soft  tepid  water  which  I  was  loth  to  waste.  I  gave 
a  small  howl,  he  raised  his  head  and  I  got  him — 
and  the  soap  too.  After  dressing  we  were  shaved, 
our  hair  was  trimmed  (mine  did  not  create  any 
labor  unrest  in  the  establidunent)  and  we  were 
escorted  to  the  ante-rooms  of  the  hall  and  present- 
ed with  gifts  from  the  Soviet  members.  We  all 
received  a  dressing  case  filled  vrith  necessities — 
cigarettes,  matches,  candles,  note-books,  safety- 
razor,  comb,  mirror,  etc., — and,  if  we  required 
them,  a  new  blouse,  cap,  overcoat,  and  boots. 
Very  few  availed  thonaelves  of  this  opportunity. 
The  dressing-cases  were  specially  selected  gifts, 
however,  and  we  all  accepted  them.  Next  morn- 
ing we  were  at  the  station  again.  A  special 
"okhrana"  of  four  Red  soldiers  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets guarded  our  saloon,  now  piled  hi^  with 
hampers  and  bales  of — literature.  Literature  in 
seven  or  eig^  different  languages  and  all  varie- 
ties—^iodcs,  pamphlets,  leafl^,  posters,  art-iepro- 
ductions  uia  maps.  A  huge  crowd  assembled  to 
see  us  off,  and  many  cameras  were  in  evidrace 
upon  die  platform.  Soon  the  train  moved  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  golden  cross  of  Sl  Isaac^s 
began  to  disappear  as  Petersburg,  the  accursed 
and  blessed,  dropped  further  and  furdier  behind. 
That  night  we  organized  anodter  concert,  ^t 
dancing  was  absent  from  the  program  —  die 
floor  being  littered  with  piles  of  literature.  Vio- 
paganda?  Some  of  it,  much  of  it — ^but  by  no 
means  all  of  it.  There  were  scores  of  volumes 
of  Scott,  Dickens  and  Dumas  in  Russian,  and 
hundreds  of  copies  of  the  finest  works  of  Tolstoy, 
Turgenyev,  Gorky,  PusUcin,  Lermontov,  &ylov, 
A.  K.  Tolstoy,  Anton  Chddiov,  G<^ol,  and  of 
several  poets  whose  names  I  have  forgotten.  These 
hooks  were  all  well  printed  but  bound  in  paper 
covers  owing  to  scarcity  of  binding  cloth  and  ouur 
materials. 

The  Right  to  One*s  Oum  Books 

Much  has  been  made  in  our  press  of  an  alleged 
act  of  the  Soviet  Government  suppressing  all 
books.  The  news  paragraph,  liberally  supplement- 
ed with  editorial  comment  appeared  in  almost 
everv  paper  in  this  coimtry,  including  die  organs 
of  the  Cooperative  Societies.  It  reads— 

"NationaBsatlon  of  Books.— The  Bolaheriat  Press  an- 
nonnns  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  decided  to 
aboUdi  Ae  right  of  individnale  to  possess  books.  In 
consequence  of  this,  aD  existing  libraries  in  Russia  have 
been  requisitioned  by  the  State.   Any  peisea  relaiafaig  a 
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book  Id  bio  pooMMion,  or  who  in  twixn  ittempto  to  pn>> 
earn  om^  !•  liable  to  condamnitiaiL** 

To  anyone  who  has  spent  any  length  of  time 
in  Russia  the  above  paragraph  la  utterly  mean- 
ingless —  indeed  senseless.  If  the  Government, 
since  my  return,  has  abolished  the  ri^t  of  indi- 
vidoak  to  selfishly  own  certain  rarities,  so  much 
beloved  by  the  biblomaniac  and  unprocurable  in 
ordinary  libraries,  then  one  is  prepared  to  justify 
the  Government's  actitm.  Henceforth  this  will  be 
a  'Srarihr**  no  longer,  or  at  least  only  so  far  as  its 
own  individual  pecnliarities  are  concerned  (as  an 
**asBOciation  book**  once  owned  by  Peter  the  Great, 
etc^  an  incunabula  specimen,  or  as  a  "first  edi- 
tion.**) If  the  contents  are  worth  the  ondertaldng 
it  will  be  multiplied  on  the  Soviet  presses  and 
scattered  broadcast  to  the  multitude. 

Notice  how  the  paragraph  explicitly  states  diat 
the  "right  to  possess  books**  haa  been  abolished, 
and  dioi  add  to  this  legend  the  wail  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Graham,  who  certainly  ought  to  have  more  sense, 
in  **Jobn  o*  London*s  Weddy**  few  January  22, 
1921.*— 

Utentnie  Cares  badly  ander  the  proleUiian  dictatasldp 
whleh  we  call  Bolaherinu  b  is  a  ^tifnl  pidnie  vdiidi 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  lately  drew  of  the  fdii^  oi  literary  nen 
aow  In  Rnada.  .  .  The  priniiiig-prMSBi  have  been  aeiMd 
and  the  pnbliahera*  <Aoea  doaod.  The  great  Rnaiian 
fiiBis  and  their  imprints  ate  no  man.  The  classics  are 
not  reprinted,  the  new  is  not  printed.  For  the  Commim- 
iat  Gorenunent  does  all  the  printing  and  prints  propa- 
ganda, literatare  has  given  my  to  propaganda,  and  whst- 
over  the  economic  meriu  of  the  Communist  reiime^  we 
oogfat  to  bear  in  mind,  we  literary  partisans  for  or  a^inst 
BoUwvik  Roaua,  that  a  woridng-man's  revolution,  a  die- 
tatofship  of  the  proletaziat  as  to  the  taste  of  the  OMn- 
mnnity  as  a  whole,  aieans  the  thinnest  of  all  possible 
times  for  the  creative  artist  and  the  independent  thinker. 
Nothing  of  any  literary  valne  excepting  the  interpreta- 
tive reminiscences  of  Tolstoy  by  Goricy  has  oome  out  of 
Rnsria  rinee  dw  Revdotion.** 

Ihe  reader  must  remember  that  Mr.  Graham's 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  **creative  art**  have  not 
neceesarily  been  universally  accepted,  nor  is  his 
prmouncemeot  on  literary  valnes  neceaearily  the 
nnal  word  on  die  question.  It  is  as  well  also  to 
remember  that 

"Arts  that  thrive  at  nnmheK  five, 
Dont  take  at  nnmber  OBa.** 

And  when  the  treacherous  sabotue  practised  bv 
Mr.  (kaham's  Idnsmen  against  Rnssia  has  col- 
lapsed, and  examples  of  the  "Prolet-kult**  —  the 
greatest  experiment  in  creative  art  ever  made  — 
are  permitted  into  this  country,  Mr.  Graham  might 
pipe  another  tune.  An  entire  department  of  gov- 
ernment activity  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  devoted  to  the  advice  of  inspirii^  and  fos- 
tering creative  art  in  die  young  and  in  the  roral 
and  nrban  proletariat  Not  only  are  their  library 
creations  printed  and  distributed,  but  their  efforts 
in  every  branch  of  art,  music,  painting,  etching, 
sculpture,  wood*carving,  dancing,  and  singing  re- 
ceive the  greatest  encouragement  —  immediate  re- 
cognition. This  while  British  and  French  artists 
and  sdentiatB  are  starving  like  rats  in  a  garret 
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Does  Literature  Fare  Badly? 

That  **the  classics  are  not  reprinted**  is  imtme, 
because  I  handled  them  myself,  that  is,  if  the 
men  I  have  named  will  be  considered  "classics** 
by  Mr.  Graham.  And  the  value  of  the  rest  of  his 
renmarics  will  be  apparent  if  we  follow  the  writ- 
izqgs  of  his  own  authority,  Nbr.  H.  G.  WeUa: — 

*^e  bulk  of  the  writers  and  artists  have  been  given 
employment  npon  a  grandiose  scheme  for  the  pnblicatlMi 
of  a  sort  of  Rnsuan  'encyclopedia  of  the  literatnre  of  tho 
world.*  In  this  strange  Rairia  of  conflict,  oold,  famine 
and  i^nl  privations  tAara  it  oetiiaUy  going  en  now  a 
literary  loik  Aat  weaU  be  bieomceimbU  in  the  rich 
England  and  rich  America  of  today.  In  England  and 
America  the  pnMcation  of  good  Utecatnre  at  popalar 
prices  has  inacdcally  ceased  now  ^becaaae  of  the  price 
of  paper.'  The  meatd  food  of  Ae  Bn^isk  md  AmoHem 
moMMOM  dtrindloa  and  deterioraus  and  nobody  in  authority 
cares  a  ra^  The  Btd»h«wlk  Government  is  at  least  a  shade 
above  that  hvd.  In  starving  Rnssia  hundreds  of  peoplo 
are  woddng  npon  translations  and  the  books  they  trans- 
late are  bdng  set  up  and  printed— work  which  may  pre- 
sently give  a  new  Rnsida  snch  a  knowledge  of  world 
thooj^  as  no  other  people  will  possess.  .  .  .  How  this 
vn^d  literature  is  to  lie  distribntied  to  the  Rnsuan  people 
1  do  not  know."  ("Rusda  in  the  Shadows.") 

How  the  Books  Are  Distributed 

lliere,  reader,  are  two  pictures  on  the  literary 
situation  of  Soviet  Russia,  both  from  avowed 
enemies  of  Bolahevism.  One  completely  negates 
the  other,  but  the  facts  given  by  Wells  are  the 
more  accurate.  Where,  then,  comes  in  the  wis- 
dean  of  setting  hundreds  of  translators,  composi- 
tors and  printers,  to  say  nothing  of  binders,  at 
work  to  produce  a  world  literatnre  in  Russian,  if 
the  **rignt  to  own  books**  has  been  abolished? 

The  whole  tale  is  simply  another  malicious  fab- 
rication like  the  nationalization-of-women  canard! 

Mr.  Wells  says  he  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
this  literature  will  be  distributed.  I  can  enli^ten 
him  because  I  helped  to  distribute  some  of  it 
Day  after  day  our  salon  was  in  a  state  of  inde- 
scribable confusion  dirough  our  ^orts  to  select 
from  the  mass  of  literature,  die  Idnd  most  adapted 
to  die  districts  we  were  traversing. 

Reading-matter  suitable  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  bordering  the  semi-frozen  tundras  of 
Karelia  and  Lapland,  was  not  necessarily  the  cor- 
rect kind  to  deliver  to  the  populace  of  towns  like 
Petrozavodsk.  Ihe  common-sense  method  was  to 
sort  it  out  with  disCTetion,  bundle  it  lip  and  place 
each  bimdle  in  a  certain  category.  This  occupied 
us  during  most  of  the  day  time,  and  at  every  one 
of  the  miriy-odd  villages  and  towns  we  passed 
through  a  sdection  of  literature — romance,  poetry, 
criticism,  belles  lettres,  drama,  economics,  history, 
politics,  and  propaganda  matter— was  duly  handed 
out  to  die  deputation  vAo  awaited  widi  potitively 
ravenously  outstretched  hands  to  receive  it  I  have 
seen  a  group  of  four  or  five  men  literally  drop 
their  bundle  of  books  and  execute  a  dance  of  glee 
around  it,  so  delighted  vere  they  at  receiving  it 
This  was  our  ordinary  rail  journey  to  the  port  of 
Murmansk,  but  Mr.  Wells  oudit  to  know  that 
specially  painted  trains  are  empi  toyed  by  the  Gov- 
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cniment  to  diBtribute  Utoratore  to  all  the  centers 
of  the  comitry,  from  which  it  is  again  distributed 
to  those  places  inaccessible  to  the  railway  train. 
In  the  engagemmt  of  this  delightful  task,  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  work  of  genius  for  the  uplifting  of 
a  soul-famished  people,  our  train  journey  of  six 
and  a  half  days  was  filled  with  interest  Some  of  the 
incidents  which  occurred  during  our  pr<^Fe8s  I  have 
described  already  in  the  pxeoeding  cnapters.  Petro- 
zavodsk, Maselskaya  the  'bloody,*'  Kern,  Kandal- 
aksa,  Imandra — seemed  as  familiar  as  British  ham- 
lets in  q>ite  of  their  wild,  inhospitable  setting  and 
primitiTe  structural  arrangements.  The  everlasting 
steppes,  the  tree-tufted  tundras,  the  hazy  White 
Sea  and  foam-flecked  azure  lakes,  the  snow-domed 
hills,  bordered  by  the  ^losdy  ^nes  and  firs  whoe 
luriced  the  tundra  wolves  and  bears,  and  the  eternal 
glow  of  the  arctic  skies,  depressed  or  charmed  us  ac- 
cording to  our  moods,  until  we  reached,  once  more, 
the  chilly  roof  of  our  little  plantf  of  stupidity, 
greed  and  haroisuL  I  left  my  companions 
at  Murmansk,  for  one  day  only,  and  sailnl  from 
the  harbOT  in  the  little  fishing  vessel  already  de- 
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scribed.  The  Gulf  of  Kola  was  choppy,  the  led 
sun  gleamed  upon  the  outlands  like  the  ^potH»* 
sun  **which  rose  on  freedom,  rose  in  blood."  To  the 
north,  over  the  wide  Arctic,  slumbered  the  moan- 
tains  of  eternal  ice;  to  the  east  the  long  line  of 
the  Murman  cliffs  disappeared  in  the  grey  mist, 
and  the  islands  awesome  in  their  desolateness, 
Iffoke  into  white  foam  and  scintillant  spindrift  the 
waves  of  the  troubled  sea;  southwaras  stretched 
the  dreary  tundras  o*er  wldch  crept  the  whiepeTs 
of  a  new*bom  race  and  the  scmgs  of  great  en- 
deavor and  of  hearts  rejoicing — ^westward,  whither 
our  tiny  argosy  drifteo,  the  sides  were  heaped 
with  clouds  which  a  boisterous  wind  drove  boore 
it  with  many  a  moOmful  shridc  vad  bitter  wail — 
augtvy  of  the  life  to  whidi  I  was  rHnmiiu;  0*er- 
heftd  the  unmusical  grey-bathed  gnlk  drded  im- 
petuoosly  as  the  shacu  of  Vaida  Gubba  sank  lower 
and  lower,  and  **I  blest  them  unaware,**  for  it  was 
not  widiout  a  lump  in  the  throat,  and  with  moist 
eyes,  that  I  watehed  the  farewell  hand-signals  of 
friends  I  had  grown  to  love,  grow  fainter  and  faia^ 
er  with  the  retreating  cliffs  of  Bolsheriki  Land. 


Three  Years  of  Proletarian  Law 

By  D.  Kdbskt 

{The  author  of  the  eaOrem^  vUerettit^  aeemmt  of  **Tu>o  Years*  of  Proletarian  han^  m  t&e 
5imet  Govemmeafs  Handhold  to  commemorate  the  Secmd  Anniversary  of  Us  foundation,  heremA 
brings  his  observations  up  to  date.) 


*%ocial  Life  is  in  its  essence  of  pnctical  nature.** 
Hub  Handan  sentence  finds  its  best  support  in  dw 
labor  that  has  been  performed  by  the  prol^ariat 
in  the  field  of  law  in  the  course  of  these  three 
years.  After  the  proletariat  had  repealed  the  old 
legislation  and  abolished  the  pre-revolutionary  na- 
tional institudons,  particularly  the  old  courts,  it 
was  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  construcdon  of 
the  new  order  and  dius  was  enabled  from  the  very 
outset  to  enter  the  path  of  practical  realization 
of  new  forms  of  social  life  adapted  to  its  nature. 

By  creating  a  state  whose  l^iisladve  and  judicial 
branches  consisted  only  of  workers  and  were  elect- 
ed by  the  workers,  the  proletariat  enabled  its  in- 
stitudons  to  function  wimout  first  having  achieved 
complete  perfection  of  the  whole  proletarian  sys- 
tem, and  to  operate  in  the  direction  of  further  and 
furtiier  developing  and  perfecting  the  laws  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  interests  of  the  proletariat.  And 
now,  at  the  threshhold  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Revolution,  the  proletariat  is  able  to  create  a  num- 
her  of  codes,  in  otiier  words,  books  of  law  based 
on  a  unified  basis  and  ccnutructed  in  a  systematic 
manner,  embracing  the  national  structure,  the  or- 
ganization of  labor,  the  organization  of  national 
economy,  and  the  penal  code  protecting  these  in- 
stitutions. This  work  has  been  practically  under- 
taken by  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Justice. 
But  already  now  it  may  be  said  that  die  proletariat 
will  assign  to  the  code  of  lavn  crested  by  it  that 
place  whidi  appropriately  belongs  to  a  code  of 


laws  in  a  proletarian  state:  the  code  will  not  bo> 
come  a  timeJionored,  century-old  code  like  diat 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  such  as  for  instance  the  Code 
Civil,*  but  will  be  primarily  a  systematic  book 
of  referen<x  for  the  administration  and  the  courts 
in  their  daily  work,  and  only  for  the  duration 
of  the  transition  period  until  die  proletariat  shall 
have  eliminated  class  rule  and  with  it  the  state 
itself.  Hiis  practical  character  of  proletarian  jus- 
tice and  of  its  organs  may  be  traced  through  the 
course  of  the  last  three  years;  the  substance  of  the 
law,  in  its  perfected  forms,  in  other  words  the 
code,  as  well  as  the  organs  of  law  themselves  have 
passed  throu^  a  constant  transformation. 

Typical  illustrations  of  this  traiuformation  are: 
1)  the  organic  law  (Constitution  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S. 
R.)  of  1918,  was  supplemented  and  partly  amended 
as  far  back  as  1919,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  the 
relation  between  the  central  and  Iwal  authorities  by 
the  acts  of  the  7th  Soviet  Congress  and  still  further 
in  the  next  year  by  a  regulation  of  the  Central  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  on  volost  and  uyexd  Somets;  and 
this  process  of  amending  die  Ctmsdtuticm  is  unceas- 
ing, for  just  at  this  moment  a  Commission  is  elabor- 
ating the  norms  of  the  relation  between  the  People's 
Commissariats  and  the  Executive  Committees; 
(2)  the  code  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  on  civil  law, 
passed  by  the  Central  Executive  Committee  in  1918, 
was  amended  by  a  number  of  subsequent  decrees 
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ooBoendng  the  bringmg  up  td  minon  M  well  a» 
•ocial  weuare  work  for  older  childroi;  it  is  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  code  now  being  drawn  up  by 
the  People's  Commissariat  of  Justice;  (3)  the  code 
of  labor  laws  of  1918  has  heea  essentiidly  amended 
and  oilarged,  both  by  die  decrees  <m  labor  duty, 
as  well  as  by  die  wage  scale  regulations  of  1920; 
(4)  during  meae  three  years  five  decrees  <m  courts 
have  been  issued,  which  to  be  sure  do  not  touch 
the  foundadons  of  court  organizadon — coll^ium 
courts  and  relief  judges — ^but  offer  in  each  case 
•  great  number  of  new  norms,  for  instance  a  new 
mwedure  for  preliminary  examination  and  do- 
icnoe,  in  dw  provisi<nu  of  1920;  (5)  in  three  years 
Icn  decrees  on  reTOluti<mary  tribunals  have  been 
promulgated;  dius  in  1920  detailed  reguladona 
<m  government  railway  military  tribunals  appeared. 
Such  examples  may  be  cited  in  every  field  <^  the 
natimal  administraticm.  One  point  oat  also 

the  reasons  for  and  the  nature  of  die  amendments, 
but  it  ia  at  present  important  to  state  only  one 
thing:  the  l^sladtm  of  the  Soviet  Government  is 
of  very  practical  character,  and,  unlike  the  aloof 
and  dbtant  bourgeois  laws,  does  not  lag  behind 
life,  but  uninterruptedly  undergoes  a  process  of 
amendment  parallel  wim  the  deveioinnent  of  die 
proletarian  state;  The  following  figures  will  show 
the  incieaaing  partictpatim  of  the  woridng  class 
In  legal  institutions  as  well  as  in  the  people's 
eonxti; 

Number  of—         1918      1919  1920 

People's  Courts   2887      2942  3708 

Revolutionary  Tribunals      37        39  51 

If  one  recalls  that  each  people's  court  in  the 
course  of  a  year  requires  at  least  one  hundred 
judges  (relievii^  each  other  in  succession),  we 
shall  see  that  in  the  last  year  as  many  as  1,500,000 
woricers  have  direcdy  participated  in  the  court 
hosiness,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  whole 
court  apparatus  is  only  one  fif  A  as  large  as  that  (tf 
the  pre-revolutionary  period.  Hie  people's  courts 
in  1920,  according  to  the  figures  for  twenty  six 
piovinces,  disposed  of  708,000  cases,  criminal  cases 
constituting  about  sixty  five  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number. 

The  activity  of  the  people's  court  is  best  char- 
acterised by  the  nature  of  die  puniahments  im- 
posed. In  the  fiiAt  quarter  of  the  year  1920  there 
were  sentenced:  to  deprivation  of  liberty  29,586 
persons  (11,580  of  this  number  to  suspended  sen- 
tences; to  public  labor  without  loss  of  liberty, 
13,201;  to  fines  36,150;  to  public  censure^  5,618; 
to  other  puniahments,  6,403  persons. 

These  figures  sharply  distingui^  the  people's 
courts  from  those  of  the  pre-revolutionary  era: 
aentenced  to  work  without  loss  of  liberty,  suspended 
sentences,  and  public  censure — these  punidunents, 
applied  on  a  large  scale,  did  not  exist  under  the 
old  laws;  they  were  recmnmended  for  adopticm 
to  be  sure  by  social  criminologistB  (for  instance 
suspended  sentences).  Hie  division  **other  punish- 
nHms"  deservea  still  greater  attentioD:  under  thia 
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head  it  haa  frequendy  happened  that  die  courts 
have  created  types  of  law  that  are  new  in  die 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Thus,  for  instance,  peo- 
ple's courts  would  sentence  persons  for  counter- 
revolutionary comments  or  for  anti-political  ex- 
pressions of  opinion,  to  conditional  punishment 
requiring  the  (lender  to  present  to  the  court  be- 
fore a  cCTtain  date  a  cotificate  cS  atUodance  of  a 
course  in  political  science;  or,  in  order  to  honor 
the  reput^on  of  the  revolutionists  who  died  heroic- 
ally, those  offending  their  memory  are  required  to 
decorate  their  graves  with  flowers;  in  combating 
such  practices  as  neglect  of  duty  or  exploiting  the 
masses  by  means  of  religious  prejudices,  trials 
were  held  with  the  greatest  possible  pid>licity, 
since  the  sentences  and  the  opinions  in  support  of 
them  constitute  extremely  useful  material  tor  po- 
litical propaganda,  etc 

Such  is  the  activity  of  the  people's  courts.  This 
activity  shows  that  the  proletariat  is  creating  ever 
new  forms  of  social  life  also  in  the  field  of  law 
not  merely  taking  revenge  on  the  criminal,  but  with 
the  object  of  adapting  the  human  material  that  is 
available,  inheritod  from  capitalinn  as  it  ia,  to  the 
new  modes  of  life  leading  to  Communiam. 


CLOSED  TO  AMERICAN  IMMIGRATION 

Our  readerM  will  no  doubt  by  this  time  have 
read  elsewhere  of  the  closing  of  Ae  Soviet  Russian 
border  to  mm^ration  from  the  United  States,  We 
have  n(a  as  yet  been  informed  of  the  reasons  for 
this  meof  nre,  but  feel  mat  we  should  recommend 
to  all  persons  contemplating  a  departure  for  Sov- 
iet Russia  to  abandon  any  very  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  such  a  step  until  they  have  ttssured  than- 
selves  through  later  official  information  that  the 
condition  announced  b^ow  has  been  at  least  in 
some  measure  abrogated. 

We  are  asked  to  give  pubUciiy  to  the  following 
communication  from  Dr.  Dubrowsky  and  Mr. 
Recht.  Dr.  Dubrowskfs  office  is  at  47  West  42nd 
Street,  Mr.  Rechfs  ta  110  West  40th  Street,  both 
in  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Soviet  Government  by  an  order  issued  April 
9  has  put  a  stop,  tra^korarily,  to  all  ou^[oing  enu- 
grati<m  fr<»n  the  United  States  to  Russia.  Accord- 
ing to  a  cable  received  here  from  the  Soviet  Consul 
at  Liban,  Latvia,  the  Russian  border  will  be  dosed 
to  all  emigrants  from  America  after  die  20di  of 
ApnL 

Until  an  official  repreaentative  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  (Tovmunent,  with  authority  to  vise  pass- 
ports of  peisons  desiring  to  go  to  Russia,  arrives 
in  thia  country,  no  one  from  the  United  Statea  will 
be  pennitted  to  enter  Russia. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Dubrowset 
rwAat  g^f  Recht 
New  Yoric,  April  11,  1921. 
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The  New  Karelian  Soviet  Republic 

By  Haatabd  Langseth 

{A  report  of  the  First  Soviet  Congress  of  the  KareUan  Workers'  Ccnunane,  held  Feb.  10-18, 1931. 
Karelia  lies  to  the  east  of  Finland,  and  its  population  is  ethaicaify  mi  UngaisticaUy  similar  to  Aal 
of  Finland  and  Esthonia.) 

New  Organization  of  the  Country 

Very  few  people  in  Western  Europe  hare  paid 
any  attention  to  the  fact  that  present  day  Russia 
is  a  federated  state,  consisting  of  a  number  of  unit 
ed  mniblics,  each  of  which  ccmstxtutes  wiAin  its 
own  boundaries  a  unified  vHiole,  both  with  regard 
to  the  nationality  of  its  population  and  its  specific 
economic  situation.  This  is  expressed  in  the  name 
of  the  new  federation,  which  is:  lOissian  Socialist 
Federative  Soviet  Republic,  usually  abbreviated  R. 
S.  F.  S.  It,  accompanied  by  the  symbol  of  the  ham* 
mer  and  tlw  aickle.  One  of  the  social  imits  belong- 
nw  to  this  union  of  states  is  the  little  Karelian 
Woricers*  Commune.  Like  every  one  of  the  Soviet 
Ra)ublics  that  have  been  thus  joined  together,  it 
holds  its  Soviet  Congress  <mce  everysix  months,  in 
which  representatives  of  all  die  Workers',  Peas- 
ants* and  Soldiers'  Soviets  of  all  dw  districts  meet 
for  a  discussion  of  all  the  moie  important  political 
and  eccmomic  questions,  and  for  die  electicm  of  an 
Executive  Committee  and  Presidium  of  die  latter. 
The  Executive  Committee  supervises  the  political 
life  in  accordance  with  the  principles  adopted  at 
the  Congress,  and  is  responsible  to  the  next  Con- 
gress. Ine  Presidium  of  the  EhDscative  Committee 
is,  so  to  speak,  its  working  unit 

Tite  Economic  Council,  with  its  own  Presidium, 
similarly  conducts  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
try. Hie  Karelian  Workers'  Commnne  was  founded 
in  August  last  year;  an  event  that  has  already 
been  reported  in  Soviet  Russia.  Up  to  the  present 
a  revolutionary  committee  had  been  in  control  of 
the  political  life,  which  was  understood  to  be  al- 
together a  temporary  arrangemeitt.  At  die  head  of 
thU  committee  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  Finnish 
Comrade  Edvard  Gylling.  The  first  Soviet  Con- 
gress of  the  Workers'  Commune  had  invited  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Scandinavian  parties  attached 
to  the  Third  International.  It  was  quite  a  large 
coxnpany  that  left  Moscow  and  trav^ed  by  way 
of  Petrograd  and  the  Murman  railway  to  Petro- 
zavodsk, the  capital  of  Karelia.  Besides  representa- 
tives of  the  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norw^ian  par- 
ties ( the  author  represented  the  Norwegian  party), 
there  were  also  representatives  of  uie  Finnish 
emigrants  in  Petrograd  and  the  People's  Commis- 
sariat for  Nationalities,  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Re- 
public Hie  latter  was  represented  by  Comrade 
klinger,  who  had  been  earlier  associated  with  the 
Third  International,  and  who  is  probably  well- 
known  to  most  of  the  Communists  who  visited 
Moscow.  Kilbom  represented  the  Swedish  party. 

In  the  sharp  winter  cold,  and  in  view  of  the 
dificult  transportation  situation  in  Russia  at  die 
time,  the  journey  was  anything  but  a  pleasure 
trip,  but  our  spirits  were  maintained  none  the 


less  by  the  songs  and  cheerfulness  of  our  flnniah 
comrades.  Particularly  Ussenius,  and  Rovio  oom- 
tributed  splendidly  to  this  end,  not  to  mmtion  oar 
well-laiown  Dano-Norw^ian  Robert  Nilsen,  froso 
Bergen,  who  also  gave  evidence  of  hie  ten^ara' 
mcB^  hnnwr. 

The  Detegates  to  the  Cangreu 

Hie  Congress  was  already  in  its  second  aesnon 
iriien  we  arrived.  The  sessitms  vrere  being  held  in 
the  banquet  hall  of  what  was  formerly  the  Gov^ 
emor's  raiaoe.  The  apaxtnunt  waa  splendidly 
decorated  for  the  occasion.  Oar  aMentloo  wae  in- 
voluntarily directed  to  two  gigantic  nma  on 
either  side  of  the  platform,  «4iidt  were  of  a  won- 
dwfully  tinted  reddish-brown  Kareliata  marble. 
It  was  an  extremely  interesting  gathering  that  had 
cone  blether  here.  It  consisted  of  145  deputies 
from  all  parts  of  Karelia.  As  the  coontry  ia  decid- 
edly of  peasant  character,  it  was  natural  that  the 
majority  of  the  faces  present  were  of  the  scnne- 
what  heavy,  profoundly  serious  peasant  type.  Hen 
were  people  from  the  sources  of  the  Kemi  and 
Kovda  rivers,  peasants  in  whose  families  Kalevala, 
the  famous  Finnish  national  epic,  had  bera  handed 
down  for  centuries  by  oral  tradition  from  fadier 
to  soiii  and  dius  saved  from  oblivicm.  Here  were 
people  who  had  been  wont  in  the  deep  primeval 
forests  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  near.  Hoe 
were  Lapps  from  the  great  snowy  wastes,  and  fish- 
ers from  the  White  Sea  coast,  industrial  wodcers 
from  the  saw-mills  that  once  had  belonged  to  Eng- 
lish or  Scandinavian  capitalists,  frtnn  the  great 
cannon-foundries  diat  had  been  in  operaticMi  when 
the  Tsar  was  in  power;  all  now  came  hither  as 
liberated  men  to  discuss  for  themselves  their  com- 
mon interests  in  their  free  homeland.  It  was  a  de- 
light to  see  how  immense  was  the  faith  in  the 
Soviet  system  and  in  die  present  political  leader- 
ship, shown  by  diese  simple  peasants  and  woi^- 
ers.  This  f^th  put  its  mark  upon  the  entire  coarse 
of  the  proceedings.  We  also  noticed  clearly  the 
unmixed  joy  in  uis  gathering  at  the  fact  that  the 
Scandinavian  brother  workers  were  showing  their 
interest  in  the  young  Republic  by  sending  repre* 
sentatives  to  thb  Congress,  as  well  as  their  desire 
for  an  early  understandiiw  and  cooperation. 

From  a  purely  political  standpoint  the  com- 
position of  the  gathering  was  as  follows;  of  the 
145  participants,  100  had  the  right  to  vote.  Of  these 
100,  there  were  45  Conununists  and  55  Non-Parti- 
sans. The  proceedings  were  conducted  by  a  Presi- 
dium of  five  men,  of  n^ch  thrae  were  Commun- 
ists and  two  Non-Partisans.  Both  the  election  of 
die  Presidium,  aa  well  as  the  fact  that  practically 
all  the  propontions  put  fordt  by  die  CVMiimimiir 
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fractkm  wera  later  adopted  with  slight  altera- 
tiou,  hear  witness  to  the  great  confidence  of  the 
pecmle  in  the  policies  of  the  Conunnnist  party. 
And  they  will  not  be  deceived  this  time,  these 
plain  forest  and  peasant  people,  who  now  after 
almost  seven  years  of  war  and  blockade  by  hun- 
ger and  privation,  are  aettittg  forUi  toward  a 
new  peac^nl  and  happy  f utore  under  die  leadea> 
ih^  of  this  party. 

Busincu  Transacted  at  the  Sessions 

The  order  of  the  day  of  the  Congress  was  very 
eKtasETe^  and  included  matters  of  the  greatest 
Impmlance.  First  the  political  situation  was  re- 
ported and  discassed;  then  came  a  report  from  tibe 
depnties  of  Karelia  to  the  Eighth  All-Russian  Sov- 
iet Congress.  Then  Gylling  in  an  address  lasting 
several  hours  outlined  the  fundamental  principles 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Karelian  Workers'  Com- 
mune  and  dcetehed  the  guiding-  lines  for  its  fmure 
tasks,  as  well  as  narrated  die  activity  of  the  Revo- 
Intimary  Committee.  Hie  representatives  gave  a 
report  on  the  conditions  in  the  districts.  Later,  as 
a  sort  of  main  issue,  accompanied  by  many  minor 
issues,  came  Uie  report  from  the  Economic  Coun- 
cil concerning  its  past  activities  and  future  plans 
(also  by  Gylling) ;  by  the  varions  sections  of  the 
economic  council  then  ware  presented  detailed 
reporla,^  soch  as  Aose  of  the  section  for  popular 
instruction,  Uie  department  of  health,  inspection 
by  workers  and  peasants,  etc  Finally  came  a  re- 
port of  Uie  military  situation,  the  election  of  a 
new  Execntive  Committee  to  succeed  the  provisicm- 
al  nevolntionary  committee  and  a  new  economic 
connciL  In  all,  in  the  course  of  a  Uttl«  more  than 
a  wedc,  18  impcvtant  items  <m  die  order  of  the 
day  were  discussed.  Every  one  had  time  to  express 
his  opinions  fully.  In  connection  with  a  number 
of  items  there  were  very  lively  d^tes.  It  was 
partmilarly  the  Mensherad  who  attracted  atten- 
tion to  themselves.  Tliey  always  spoke  as  **Non- 
Partisaaa**  and  thoudht  in  diis  way  to  win  Ofer  the 
real  Non-Partisans.  But  in  die  able  and  diorou^ 
dbcnssion  of  these  matters  diey  were  always  fin- 
ally unable  to  answer.  And  the  support  diey  had 
gained  was  thus  always  lost  But  the  free  and 
often  very  heated  debate  conducted  on  these  mat- 
ters was  for  us  a  new  pnxrf'  of  how  shameless 
a  lie  it  was  for  the  capitalist  press  in  our  country 
and  in  other  countries  to  say  that  in  Russia  all 
eraveasion  of  the  opposition  Is  forbidden. 

Gyll!ng*s  election  as  chairman  of  the  new  Presi- 
dium of  the  Executive  Committee  aroused  general 
satisfacticm,  and  his  able  and  self-sacrificing  work 
on  the  Revolutionary  Onnmittee  was  rewarded 
wttk  a  well  deserved  vote  of  oonfidenoa. 

Recreation  and  Instruction 

Soferal  celebrations  were  arranged  for  thoae 
wIm  tnok  part  m  die  Congreas.  Thus  the  City  Thea- 
tre presented  a  musical-dramatic  evening,  in  which 
Ae  Ffamid  Teachers*  Seminary  had  its  students 
j^sf-  anung  other  dungs  the  well-known  Norwe- 
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gian  operetta  *Ta  Saeters,"  while  die  Russian 
Teachers*  Seminary  gave  us  an  unforgettable  fes- 
tive evening  widi  music  and  splendid  tableaus 
raecuted  by  its  pupils.  We  visited  also  the  city 
Musefim,  widi  collections  of  historical,  geograph- 
kal,  botanical,  soological  and  geological  material 
Puticularly  interesting  was  a  great  collection  of 
old  churdi  utensils  as  well  as  anodier  of  minerals, 
mcluding  a  specunen  of  every  type  of  marble  oc- 
curring in  Karelia,  at  least  40  different  colors  and 
qualities.  After  having  lived  as  guests  in  Karelia 
for  a  week,  we  again  departed  sondiward,  taking 
irith  us  die  heartiest  greetings  of  die  Scandinavian 
mother  workers  and  expressing  on  our  departure 
the  warmest  wishes  for  the  future  of  a  Communist 
society  of  diia  newly  liberated  workers*  eommnne. 


TOOATZONAL  TSAININO  rOB  WOHBBT 

(From  a  recent  issue  of  Pravda) 

At  present  Russian  women  receive  the  same 
pay  as  men  for  the  same  work.  This  is,  to  be  sme, 
a  step  in  advance  on  die  padi  toward  real  equality. 
Yet  a  man  nsaally  still  earns  more  dian  a  woman. 
Why  IS  diis  the  case?  Because  die  man  has  mastered 
some  special  trade  or  odier,  diat  has  required  the 
application  of  a  greater  or  less  pexiod  of  time; 
he  u  a  so-called  skilled  worker.  Women  are  skilled 
workers  in  exceptional  cases  only.  Ihis  is  of  course 
not  the  case  because  women  are  incapable  of  per- 
fomung  skilled  work,  but  only  because  they  have 
been  so  long  bound  to  household  duties  and  cut 
off  from  an  opportunity  to  prepare  themselves 
for  factory  labor,  having  entered  die  factory  al- 
most agamst  dieir  will,  driven  by  need,  as  com- 
petitors of  skilled  workers.  In  order  not  to  be  eon- 
denmed  to  hard  and  badly  paid  work,  the  workmg 
^1!^^^  Monid  have  a  vocational  preparation.  At 
present  there  is  an  enormous  lack  of  skilled 
workers  in  Soviet  Russia.  In  order  to  restore  in- 
dusfry  and  agriculture  and  put  diem  on  a  higher 
level,  we  must  have  skilled  workera.  We  need  tLem 
in  such  great  numbers  diat  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  diink  diat  competition  in  diis  field  between  men 
and  women  could  be  produced.  The  entire  working 
class  IS  uterested  in  having  as  many  working  men 
and  women  as  possible  provided  widi  vocational 
traming.  It  is  important  for  ns  in  this  connection 
not  to  pennit  old  traditions  to  control  the  organ- 
ization of  vocational  training,  and  ^at  working 
women  shall  have  unrestricted  admission  to  call- 
ings diat  hitherto  have  been  closed  to  diem  be- 
cause of  old  prejudices.  The  war,  which  has  drawn 
women  into  new  occupations,  has  already  shat- 
tered mwiy  of  these  prejudices,  but  they  must  be 
dertroyed  also  in  the  matter  of  giving  vocational 
training  to  women.  Women  should  not  be  taught 
to  atildi  handkerchiefs,  to  make  embroideries,  but 
to  understand  agriculture,  cattle  breeding,  techno- 
logy, etc.,  in  odier  words,  all  the  branches  of 
production  for  which  the  Republic  of  PeMants  and 
Worfceia  has  most  need  of  skillad  lite. 
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The  Kronstadt  Mutiny 


April  23, 192L 


(The  Kronstadt  mutiny^  now  disposed  of,  has  not  received  muc&  attention  in  our  columns;  ike 
following  aecmaU  is  from  Ute  "Russian  Press  Review^  of  March  25) : 


ON  February  13  the  *%tin**  published  a  tele- 
gram from  Helsingfors  reporting  the  outbreak 
ol  a  mutiny  of  the  sailors  in  Kronstadt  against  the 
Soviet  Govenunent  Tliis  commnnication  was  im- 
me^tely  seized  uptm  by  the  whole  of  the  West 
European  boargeoia  preaa. 

S^iilar  commnmcations  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  this  press,  and  did  sometimes  anticipate 
events,  as  was  the  case  with  Krassnaya  Gorka  and 
Nizhni-Noi^orod. 

When  this  communication  was  Te(»tved  in  Rus- 
sia, therefore,  it  became  obvious  to  everybody 
diat  the  Entente  and  her  henchmen  were  organ- 
izing a  motiny  in  Kronstadt  CtMurade  IVo^y 
thereupon  despatched  the  following  command  to 
comrade  Batiss,  Chief  of  the  Political  Department 
of  the  Baltic  Fleet: 

The  foreign  prest  haa  reoently  been  pablialiing  Inces- 
■ant  repetitiont  of  a  commnnication  about  plots  and  mn* 
Hniei  in  the  Baltic  Fleet  and  Kronttadt.  All  patt  experi- 
ence points  to  the  fact  that  tnch  mmon  nsoallr  are  the 
precuTMn  of  acttial  erenta,  for  the  centre  iA  iidiigne  is 
abroad,  and  ihe  foreign  press  reoeiTe  tbdr  inforaution 
front  onigrant  whitegaard  drelea. 

TUs  question  sbonld  be  csrefoDy  discwed  In  con- 
junction irith  all  the  lemoniilile  tfrgansb  and  all  precso- 
tknuuT  BwamrM  shooM  be  tabsB." 

A  little  while  later  the  mutiny  of  General  Kox- 
lovsky  broke  out 

On  January  28  a  reactionary  resolution  was 
carried  on  board  the  **Petropavlovsk,**  but  at  the 
demand  of  the  crew  it  was  rewritten  and  accepted 
the  next  day  in  a  new  form.  Hie  resolution  demand- 
ed the  re-election  of  the  Soviets.  Onr  comrades 
made  no  objections,  and  proposed  to  call  a  com- 
mittee of  rniresentatives  of  the  sailors  and  the 
workers  to  decide  the  question  at  the  ''House  of 
Education."  Tlie  sailors  b^an  to  elect  the  members 
of  the  committee,  but  the  r^>el  ringleaders  resolved 
to  break  up  this  ccnmnittee  and  demanded  that  it 
should  meet  on  board  the  **Petropavlonk.** 
Hie  actual  mutiny  started  on  March  2. 
Hie  leaders  of  the  revolt  are  the  Social-Revolu- 
tionaries,  under  the  guise  of  non>partisans,  and 
ex-ofiicers  and  clergymen.  The  official  chairman  of 
the  insurgents*  organization  is  the  ex-purser  of  the 
Tetropavlovsk,"  Petrichenko,  and  the  secretary  h 
■eunan  Turin.  The  chiefa  of  the  mutineers  are  a 
clwgyman   named   Sergeyerv,    captain  Burtzer, 
me(£anical-engineer  Oreshin,  ex-clo^yman  Putin- 
in,  and  General  Kozlovsky. 

Having  seized  power,  the  insurgents  proceeded 
at  once  to  distribute  the  food  stores.  Here  elements 
of  demoralization  immediately  revealed  themselves. 
Hie  sailors  drove  the  officers  from  the  cabins  oc- 
cupied by  them.  Discord  between  the  leaders  of 
the  mutiny  and  the  sailors  is  growing.  The  position 
is  felt  to  be  unstable.  The  endeavors  of  the  officers 
to  bring  up  questions  of  a  political  character  for 
diacnssion  nave  failed  hopelessly.  The  greater  part 


of  the  men  do  not  believe  in  any  chance  for 
success,  and  regard  the  affair  with  indifference. 
Provisions  are  running  out  The  numbor  of  men 
who  des^  the  insurgents  and  come  over  to  the 
side  ot  the  Soviet  troops  is  gromi^  every  day. 
The  mass  of  die  rank  and  file  are  prquued  to 
snrrender.  Hiis  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  m- 
surgents*  camp  at  the  present  momoit 

On  the  other  hand  the  mutineers  do  not  find 
any  support  among  the  workers  and  peaianta,  not 
even  among  the  sailors  of  Petrograd. 

Complete  calm  reigns  in  Petropad.  The  wooers 
in  the  few  factories  vdiich  had  lately  been  ihe 
sccfies  of  meetinga  and  individual  attacks  i^ainsl 
the  Soviet  authorities,  have  become  aware  of  the 
provocation  of  the  Allied  agents  and  the  counter 
revolution.  The  meeting  of  the  sailors  at  Petrognd 
— consisting  of  8000  men — unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
the  Petrograd  garrison  ranains  firm  all  die  timcb 
Tnua  the  strategical  point  of  view  as  well  As 
KronsUdt  rd}ellion  is  doomed  to  failure.  KronslaA, 
as  a  military  imit,  represents  no  danger  for  Petro- 
grad, in  view  of  the  fact  that  Fort  Krassnaya  G<^ca, 
which  cMnmands  Kronstadt,  is  in  the  hands  of  die 
Soviet  troops  and  could  be  used  to  des^y  Kron- 
stadt at  any  mcmunt 

Hie  moment  for  the  liquidation  of  tiie  Kronstadt 
adventure  is  advancing.  Hiis  is  proved  by  die 
demoralization  among  the  mutineers,  and  by  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Russian  proletariat  towards 
this  adventure,  which  is  reflected  in  the  following 
order  issued  by  IVotsky  on  Nhrdi  6: 

'^e  Goremment  of  the  Woricers  and  Peasants  has 
decided  to  retnm  the  motinoos  Kronstadt  ships  Imrao* 
diately  to  the  Soviet  Republic  It  is  hereby  cleaeed: 
*That  all  who  have  raised  a  hand  against  the  SodaHsl 
Fatherland  immediately  lay  down  their  arms,  that  those 
who  refose  be  dinrnied  and  handed  orer  to  the  Soviet 
anthorities,  that  the  eommissars  and  the  other  repv^ 
Bentativet  of  the  Sonet  anthorities  that  hare  been  arrsated 
be  immediately  released.  Parallel  with  thia  orders  ham 
been  given  to  prepare  cnrerything  to  enuk  the  mntiny  and 
the  mutineers  by  aimed  force.  The  responsibility  lor  tbe 
calamities  that  will  tberdvy  fall  npon  the  cMl  popalsrisa, 
rests  entirely  upon  the  beads  of  the  whitegasrd  awtlaesn. 
This  warning  is  the  last 

"^teddmt  of  Revdntionary  War  CoaadI 

of  the  Republic:  Tbotskt. 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  Amed  Venm 
of  the  Republic:  Kamzncv. 
Army  Commander:  Tukhachetskt. 
Oiief  of  General  Staff:  Iasmv." 
Thus,  everything  goes  to  prove  that  before  these 
lines  will  rea^  the  reader  the  Krwisatdt  adventme 
will  have  been  suppressed.  Hm  ercnts  in  Kron- 
stadt will  merely  cement  the  imity  of  the  Russian 
workers,  who  know  that  the  motive  power  was  die 
endeavor  of  tlie  Entente  to  frustrate  the  amicable 
American  policy  toward  Russia  and  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Turkish  Delegation  in  Londtm. 

— Rtusiaa  Press  Review,  March  IS,  1931. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  KRONSTADT  AFFAIR 
The  Rnnian  Telegraph  Agency  gives  the  follow- 
ing detaib  of  ihe  winding  ap  of  the  Kronstadt 
affair: 

Shortly  after  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  to 
the  Govmunent  forces  the  Petrc^ad  Ren^utira- 
ary  IVibnnal  h^an  hearing  the  cases  of  those 
leaders  of  the  matiny  who  failed  to  escape.  Only 
the  actual  ring-leaders,  who  refused  the  opportun- 
ity for  surrender  and  amnesty  offered  by  the  Soviet 
GoTOmment,  are  to  be  tried.  Hieir  misguided  fol- 
lowers have  beoi  forgiven,  as  was  promised. 

the  session  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet  on  Mardi 
26  was  devoted  to  the  Kronstadt  events.  Chairman 
Zinoviev  explained  how  the  Soviet  Government, 
after  temporizing  as  long  as  possible,  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  force  because  its  patience  was 
mirinterpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  Kron- 
stadt lesstm,  said  Zinoviev,  will  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  waveren  against  deception  by  the  new 
nuMc  dosen  by  the  wily  counter-revolntioausts. 
The  Soviet  ordered  a  d^iled  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  mutiny. 

The  Petrt^ad  newspapers  describe  the  imposing 
obsequies  to  the  heroic  Red  warriors  who  fell  in 
the  assault  upon  the  fortress  of  Kronstadt  Nnmer* 
our  Red  Army  and  Navy  units,  in  the  presence 
cf  many  Trade  Ihiion  organizations,  renwroi  die 
last  honors  to  the  comrades  who  paid  with  their 
lives  for  the  victory  of  the  workers. 


N0V-PABTI8AN  PEASAHT  OONnRENOB 

Hie  Decree  of  the  Eighth  Soviet  Congress  con- 
cerning the  consolidation  and  development  of 
peasant  farming  is  a  great  revolutionary  asset  for 
the  peasant  masses. 

All  information  received  from  the  provinces 
speaks  of  the  fact  that  the  peasants  have  accepted 
me  new  law  systematicaUy.  This  attitude  was  most 
vividly  demonstrated  at  die  recent  conferoice  of 
iton-party  peasants  that  was  held  in  the  Moscow 
province. 

All  apprehension  about  the  peasants  being  apa- 
Jietk  to  tnis  Decree  was  demonstrated  to  be  ground- 
less at  this  conference. 

It  became  obvious,  soon  after  the  speeches  of 
die  first  non-party  peasant  speakers,  that  tlw  con- 
ference was  entirely  in  favor  of  the  new  law,  and 
the  dd>ates  assumed  the  character  of  practical  dis- 
cussion of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  die  fulfill- 
ment of  that  law. 

Two  or  three  speakers  from  among  die  kulaks* 
who  came  forwara  with  ddnajm;ic  speeches  about 
the  "oppression  by  the  Soviet  Govemmoit,**  had  no 
success,  and  in  the  comve  of  die  voting  their  resolu- 
tion gathered  15  votes  out  of  an  an£ence  of  700. 

Hie  unanimity  with  which  the  conference  ap- 
proved the  Decree  shows  that  the  political  and 
practical  question  of  assistii^  peasant  famdi^  has 
been  properly  settled. 

Hie  atdtnde  of  the  conference  was  particularly 
sympathetic  to  that  clause  which  says  that  all  the 

*Rtdi  peassatTT. 
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woi^  of  strengthening  peasant  farming  will  be  done 
by  the  peasants  themselves.  All  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  that  clause. 

Indeed,  the  indicatitm  of  the  neopssity  for  the 
broad  development  of  die  qiontaneoiis  activity  of 
the  peasantry  is  not  a  political  declaration,  bnt  is 
die  primary  condition  for  vSctcny  on  the  agricul- 
tural front  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Party  to  pay  spe- 
cial attention  to  this  side  of  the  question. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  organizing  power  la- 
tent in  the  villages.  Ihese  forces  are  at  present 
standing  outside;  they  have  not  yet  been  drawn  into 
our  woric  It  was  very  difficult  to  recmit  diese 
forces  from  among  the  peasant  masses  when  oor 
work  on  agriculture  was  mainly  concentrated  in 
the  Soviet  Farms  and  Collective  Farms,  embracing 
a  very  limited  circle  of  the  peasants  in  the  qihere 
of  its  activity.   Now,  however,  in  beginning  to  or- 

Snize  and  improve  the  peasants'  farms,  we  are 
awing  the  interest  of  the  whole  of  the  peasantry 
and  attracting  it  to  active  Soviet  oonstmctiMi.  In 
working  at  Uu  execndon  of  the  Decree  of  the 
Congress,  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  attract  new 
strata  of  the  peasant  masses  to  creative  work  but 
what  is  of  no  less  importance,  we  shall  vudy  fur- 
ther the  process  of  die  Sometkatum  of  die  peasant 
mniTOOo 

Hie  ecramnic  and  organising  talent  of  the 
peasantry,  whidi  has  hidwrto  lain  dormant,  being 
familiarked  by  us  with  the  work  of  strengthening 
peasant  farming,  will  come  out  into  dw  arena  <H 
Soviet  construction  and  fill  our  ranks. 

("Pravda,"  January  12.) 


The  Laws  of  the 
Revolution 

wexe  framed  in  a  new  apirit — a  disregard  for 
precedent  ond  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  fan- 
man  welfare.  Hiat  is  iriiy 

The  Marriage  Laws 
of  Soviet  Russia 

are  practical,  commonsense  laws,  and  protect 
especially  die  i^its  of  children.  These  laws, 
dealii^  with  Civil  Status,  Domestic  Relatims, 
Marriage,  the  Family  and  Guardianship,  are 
published  in  booklet  form.  The  full  (rfficial 
text  is  given.  Price,  25  cents  per  copy;  sent 
postpaid.  Address 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
110  West  40di  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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with  tfaa  DKMt  raoent  awUble  infonnatioD  eonceni- 
hig  the  Roanan  Sodaliat  Federal  Soviet  I^ublie  in 
the  form  of  official  docnmenU  and  anthoritatiTC 
aztielea  The  editor  doe*  not  asMune  reaponiibilitr 
for  opiniona  expreaaed  In  licned  aitlclM.  Hanv- 
anipta  are  re  ceiTod  only  at  the  riak  of  the  Miidac. 


'T^HE  attitude  of  the  New  York  Globe  towards 
Soviet  Russia  is  usually  considered  as  "liber- 
al" wlieii  compared  with  that  of  the  big  morning 
papers  such  as  the  New  York  Times,  Tribune,  etc., 
whose  editorial  policy  resembles  the  psychology  of 
the  exploiter  in  the  morning  when,  a  hungry  beast 
of  prey,  he  goes  forth  for  plunder,  while  me  Globe 
(and  a  cou^e  of  years  ago  the  Ev&aag  Post)  ap* 
peals  to  that  side  of  the  exploiter's  soul  which — 
after  the  day's  bai^ain  has  been  strudc — ^is  open 
to  sentimental  talk  of  justice  and  fair  play.  But 
while  the  Times  can  afford  to  be  consistent  in  its 
policy,  the  Globe  is  from  time  to  time  bound  to 
rdbabilitate  itself  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  might 
be  tempted  to  attadc  it  as  "pio-Bolshevist"  And  it 
is  of  course  diat  venerable  philosophy  of  the  com- 
monplace. Dr.  Frank  Crane,  who  assimies  this  ami- 
able task.  Among  the  six  reasons  why,  according  to 
him,  the  Soviet  Government  should  not  be  recog- 
nised, the  weightiest  one  is  the  argument  that  the 
**pre8ent  rulers  represent  a  small  minority  and  rule 
by  miUtary  force  alcme."  And  he  adds:  **That  the 
BoUheviiki  claim  to  be  a  sort  of  Socialists  and 
against  Capitalism,  has  nothing  to  do  with  die 
case." 

Has  it  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  Mr. 
&ane?  Did  the  Tsar  represent  anything  else  but 
a  small  minori^  and  rule  otherwise  dian  by  mili- 
tary force?  Do  the  present  nil«rs  of  Japan  repre- 
sent the  majority  <n  their  population — of  whidli 
figuratively  spewing  only  those  have  the  right  to 
vote  vrfio  are  living  on  the  Riverside  Drive  or  the 
Park  Avenue  of  T<^o?  And  is  it  unknown  to  you 
with  what  non-military  means  they  are  ruling  fif- 
teen millions  Koreans?  And  do  these  facts  prevent 
any  "(temocratic''  nation  in  the  world  from  recog- 
nising the  government  of  the  Mikado?  Do  the 
present  rulers  of  the  British  Empire  represent  a 
majority  of  dieir  450,000,000  subjects,  or  rather 
the  desoendanto  and  favorite  lackeys  of  those  few 
dionsand  Norman  pirates  who  nine  hundred  years 
ago  took  possession  of  all  the  soil  of  England, 
flotUnred  1^  inhabitants  and  later  extended  their 
plunder  over  the  best  parts  of  die  world?  Are  the 
murders  of  peaceful  Hindus  in  Amritsar,  the  shoot- 
ing up  of  onlookers  at  football  games  in  Ireland, 
anything  else  than  a  rule  of  a  "nnall  minority,  and 
by  military  force  alone"?  True,  these  are  "con- 
quered territories,"  and  as  such — according  to  the 
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"democratic"  principles  of  our  times,  not  entitled 
to  self-govemment-^Bt  can  Dr.  Craae  mention  a 

single  *Vecognized"  coimtry  whidi  is  not  ruled 
by  and  for  a  ''small  minority"? 

True,  in  the  **democratic"  countries  this  minority 
rules  with  the  electoral  **consent"  of  the  majority. 
Hiat  this  consent  is  obtained  through  ownership 
of  all  the  means  of  mental  influence,  the  preas,  the 
schools,  the  churches,  and  the  editorial-writing 
philosophers,  by  the  parasitic  minority,  which  al- 
ways succeeds  in  effectively  drugging  and  hypno- 
tizing its  victims — makes  no  difference  to  Dr.  Crane 
and  his  fellow  philosophers.  But  it  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  to  those  who  consider  the 
true  aspect  of  things  and  not  the  form  alone^  ndw 
declare  diat  a  **consent*'  obtained  under  such  cir- 
cumstances  is  not  wordi  more  than  the  dissent  of 
those  whose  petty-capitalistic  peasant  prejudices 
— an  inheritance  of  a  barbaric  past — can  be  over- 
come only  by  the  practical  results  of  the  new 
system,  and  not  by  ai^ument. 

Bernard  Shaw,  vAo,  shorUy  after  the  British 
general  elections  were  won  for  Lloyd  George  and 
Churchill  by  mendacious  and  silly  slogans  such 
as  **Let  the  Germans  pay"  and  "Hang  the  Kaiaer" 
— had  "given  up  democracy  as  hopeless,"  stated 
at  that  time  in  an  article  in  die  Labour  Leader  that 
the  ruling  minority  in  England  as  well  as  in  Rus- 
sia had  the  same  <^inion  of  Henry  Dubb  (the 
majority) ;  but  diat,  wliile  Lloyd  jCkiorge  and 
Churchill  "cajole  and  coerce  the  masses"  in  the 
interest  of  capitalism,  "Lenin  coerces  and  cajoles 
in  the  interests  of  those  lAuna  he  comes  and 
cajoles." 

And  this  is  in  reality  the  only  reason  why  the 

Soviet  Goremmait  **8hould  not  be  recognized." 
•       •  * 

A  NOTHER  interesting  statement  of  Dr.  Crane's 
— and  one  which  he  likes  so  much  that  he 
makes  it  twice  in  varying  language — is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Soviet  (Tovemment  has  no  htmor, 
that  it  will  regard  any  undertaking  it  makes  in 
writing  as  a  mere  ''scrap  of  paper,"  that  it  wUl 
take  no  pains  to  redeem  its  given  word.  If  this 
were  so.  Dr.  Crane  would  be  ascribing  to  the  Sov- 
iet Government  precisely  those  international  prac- 
tices that  have  characterized  capitalist  governments 
throughout  their  history,  but  Dr.  Crane  should 
know  that  the  Soviet  Government  has  every  intra- 
tion  to  keep  good  faith.  For  Dr.  Crane  is  nuking  a 
definite  expression  of  (pinion  on  a  serious  subject 
and  owes  it  to  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  sense  to 
read  at  least  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  situa- 
don.  Dr.  Crane  knows  therefore  that  on  February 
10,  1920,  GrefU  Britain  signed  an  Agreement  with 
Soviet  Russia  regarding  die  mutual  repatriation  of 
prisoners  (we  can  furnish  Dr.  Crane  with  the  text 
of  this  Agreement,  as  printed  in  the  columns  of 
Soviet  Russu),  and  that  Great  Britain's  recent  de- 
cision to  sign  a  full  Commercial  Agreement  widi 
Soviet  Russia,  which  she  did  on  March  16  of  this 

J ear  (the  text  of  which  appeared  in  SOVIET  lUlSSU 
ast  week)  was  taken  after  more  than  a  year's  ex- 
perience with  the  reliability  of  the  Soviet  (kmm- 
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aunt  in  intonational  affairs.  This  act  is  all  the 
more  striking  if  it  be  true,  as  The  Nation  (New 
Ymkt  April  20)  maintains,  that  the  signing  the 
new  agreement  with  Russia  was  suddently  permit- 
ed  by  France  in  return  for  a  free  hand  in  Gei^ 
oiany.  For  thra  we  are  forced  to  believe  that 
England  has  for  months  been  more  than  eager 
to  sign  the  Agreement,  and  has  been  prevented 
from  doing  so  only  by  France's  stubborn  inust- 
ence  on  the  assumption  of  the  Tsar*s  debts  by  the 
Soviet  Government,  an  insistence  which  she  relin- 
quished only  after  obtaining  the  mudi  desired 
carte  blanche  in  Germany,  ti^^her  with  a  number 
of  more  remote  arrangements,  including  joint  ac- 
tion by  France  and  Great  Britain  against  the  United 
States.  It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  these  assump- 
tions, to  note  the  swiftness,  "astonishing  especially 
to  the  Rnsaians  dumaelvee,'*  with  which  Great 
Britam  suddenly  dashed  into  die  signing  of  a 
treaty  that  Ae  had  bm  didcering  over  for  more 
than  a  year. 

Dr.  Crane  may  safely  assume  that  there  is  at 
least  as  much  honor  in  the  acts  of  proletarian  gov- 
ernments, and  in  their  dealings  with  capituist 
states,  as  there  is  in  and  between  capitalist  states 
diemselvas.  One  might  even  say  that  the  strained 
situatitm  b^ween  CapitaUam  on  the  one  hand  and 
Communism  on  the  other  is  productive  of  an  ex- 
ceptioiul  inducement  to  plam  speaking. 

A  LEXANDER  KERENSKY  deplores  the  disad- 
vantagDotis  position  of  Soviet  Russia  under 
the  new  treaty  witn  Poland.  His  words  on  diis  sub- 
ject are  quoted  from  a  recent  issue  of  Pour  la 
RuuU  (Paris)  by  the  New  York  Globe  of  April  13: 
"Poland  obtained  not  only  140,000  sgiure  Idlometios 
(5^040  wqtun  miles)  of  Rnseian  territorr,  with  a  popoU- 
lioa  of  mmdj  7;OOOjOOO  aonls,  of  whom  valj  4  per  cent 
sn  VtHm,  bat  Pdtnd  alio  it  freed  from  all  leaponstbil^ 
br  tlw  eld  HoailaB  ddit,  and  efen  the  debt  incaned  in 
the  war  which  lesohed  In  Pohud's  freadrai.  BtAter  atUl, 
It  Is  the  greatest  vietim  of  the  Russian  war,  which  ia  to 
par  restored  Poland  30/MNM)00  gold  rubles  ($15,000,000). 
b  Is  Roaeia,  dring  of  timnspart  paralysis,  which  most  ^ve 
Pdand  the  equivident  of  this  same  soni  in  rolling  stock. 

**lt  is  Rnssia  which  must  reimburse  Poland  in  gold  for 
afl  requisitions  made  during  the  oonise  of  the  war,  and  for 
sB  Polish  propertr  remored  to  Roaaia  in  that  time  for 
any  reason.  Russia  also  must  return  to  Poland  historie 
Uesantes.  arehiTea,  pictures,  and  mannacripts  whidi  have 
been  In  Russian  state  mnsenms  since  1772.  The  Bolsheriki 
have  aoeepted  emrthing.  They  have  light-heartedly  sac* 
tificed  ndUions  of  Russians  whom  they  have  delivered  over 
to  Polidi  oppresdon,  and  have  sacrificed  Rnssia's  most 
Tbal  political  and  economic  interests." 

Comrade  Kerensky's  patriotic  recriminations  re- 
quire the  following  commoit: 

Assuming  that  his  figures  on  population  and  area 
are  correct  Poland  haa  obtained,  for  temporary 
domination  until  they  throw  off  her  yoke,  more 
fordgn  subjects  than  she  can  possibly  swallow. 
But  it  is  Kerensky's  Paris  friends  who  backed  Pol- 
and in  this  imperialistic  ambition,  and  be  now  com- 
plains diat  the  Soviet  Government  has  yielded  to  a 
preasure  which  he  helped  to  exert! 

To  free  Poland  from  the  responsibility  <^  shar- 
ing a  d^  which  the  Soviet  Government  does  not 


recognize,  and  which  the  latter  vrill  never  pay  ex- 
cept as  a  price  for  substantial  concessions  from 
France  or  her  Allies,  does  not  seem  mraistrous. 
This  scruple  of  Kerendcy's  ia  apparently  dictated  by 
French  rather  than  by  Rnssian  interests. 

The  payment  of  money  and  delivery  of  trans- 
port facilities  to  Poland  is  of  course  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  traffic  with  other  countries 
through  Poland.  Similar  clauses  went  into  the 
treaties  with  Esthonia  and  Li^a.  Kerensky's  sym- 
pathy for  Russia's  **transport  paralysis"  is  touch- 
ing, but  he  is  horehy  informed  that  the  concessions 
were  made  in  order  to  aid  in  curing  the  paralyais. 

Very  serious  to  the  mind  that  feeds  on  glorious 
memories  is  the  turning  over  of  art  treasures  to 
Poland.  The  Polish  del^ates  probably  fought  hard 
for  this  concession,  b^^  cultured  and  book-fed 
diplomats,  and  had  to  pay  aomething  in  order  to 
get  it  The  R^ublic  of  the  Woricers,  building  a  new 
civilization,  turns  over  a  few  of  the  remnants  of 
the  old  to  the  temporary  cha^  <tf  a  petty  tyran- 
ny that  needs  the  trappings  oif  past  qtlendco'  to 
raise  ite  own  self-respect 

•  «  • 

/~\N  the  momii^  of  Toesdn,  April  19,  oar 
glance  strikes  a  paragra]ni  in  a  portion  *>£ 
the  New  York  Times  that  we  confess  we  nave  never 
looked  into  before— the  **Post  Office  Notices,"  under 
**Shipping  and  Mails.**  Here  is  the  paragraph: 

"Postmasters  are  hereby  authorized  to  aco^  fully  pr»> 
paid  unr^stoed  letters  and  postcarda  addreesed  to  Ros- 
sia  (in  Europe)  for  anrard  transBsIarfoa  to  desrinatioB 
via  New  Ymk  and  England." 

Anyone  who  has  had  occasion  to  mert  Russians 
frequently  during  the  last  few  years  will  recall 
that  invariably  ^ey  express  a  desire  to  get  into 
postal  ccmmiunication  with  their  home  cotmtry, 
in  order  that  they  may  learn  what  has  become 
of  relatives  from  whom  first  the  war  and  then 
the  blockade  has  cut  diem  ctf  fmr  years.  At  last 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  Russians  in  America 
to  write  to  their  friends  at  home,  and  — ^presumably 
— to  receive  letters  from  them.  Also,  it  will  make 
it  no  loiter  necessary  for  us  to  give  discouraging 
answers  to  the  many  letters  we  receive  from  Rus- 
sians all  over  the  Uiited  States,  addng  about  the 
possibility  of  postal  commimication  widi  their 
native  land.  Unfortunately  we  are  compelled  to 
continue  our  practice  of  advising  those  intending 
to  visit  Russia,  either  for  the  purpose  of  perman- 
ent domicile  or  temporary  sojourn,  to  make  no  ir- 
revocable preparations  for  a  journey,  especial- 
ly in  view  of  the  recent  announcement  of  Dr.  H. 
Dnbrowsky  and  Mr.  Charles  Recht  printed  else- 
where in  Uiis  issue. 

•  •  • 

LETTERS  are  one  of  the  few  means  through 
which  an  editorial  office  has  contact  with  tike 
readers  of  its  output.  Often  the  letters  ask  infor- 
mation; often  they  give  it  When  they  ask  informa- 
tion, we  give  what  we  know.  We  also  welccone  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  from  our  readers  as  to  the 
matter  widi  wmch  we  provide  them  in  this  weekly. 
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"Fit  to 

AS  far  u  we  remember,  none  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can dailies  could  afford  the  expense  and 
the  space  for  having  the  Anglo-Russian  Trade 
Agreement  cabled  from  London  and  printed  in  their 
columns.  According  to  them  it  was  probably  noth- 
ing  but  "propaganda"  —  as  were  according  to 
Messrs.  Lansing  and  Colby  all  the  peace  proposals 
of  4e  Soviet  Government  which  they  therefore 
never  gave  out  for  publication.  But  the  same  papers 
could  very  well  afford  to  pay  for  a  "special  cable" 
referring  to  a  "document**  of  about  1000  words 
"onbodying  die  instructions  issued  to  the  Soviet 
trade  delation  at  Constantinople  as  to  methods 
of  subversive  propaganda  to  be  followed  by  that 
delegatitm.**  And  it  was  this  "document**  that  the 
very  next  day  served  those  papers  as  a  pretext 
for  a  vigorous  editorial  attack  against  the  naivet£ 
of  that  guileless  idealist,  Lloyd  George,  who  seemed 
to  believe  that  Lenin  and  his  "gang  of  cutthroats 
had  become  as  honorable  and  as  gentle  as  the 
distinguished  cousin  of  Mrs.  Clare  Sheridan  and 
the  heroes  of  Mugot's  Memoirs. 

But  it  seems  as  if  a  sort  of  fatality  were  pur- 
suing all  the  "documents"  with  which  the  champ- 
ions of  "truth  and  civilisation**  have  for  more 
than  three  years  been  relentlessly  unmasking  the 
perfidy  and  barbarity  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
They  invariably  turn  out  to  be  forgeries,  and  rather 
inept  ones,  for  the  men  who  perpetrate  them  arc 
usually  busy  and  have  not  the  time  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  all  Ae  details  of  the  matter  to 
be  misrepresented.  Thus  it  happened  that  in  the 
Sisson  documents  in  the  portion  referring  to  Bolshe- 
vist activities  before  the  Revolution — a  number  of 
persons  are  reported  as  working  together  along  a 
common  plan  —  while  in  reality  they  were  dis- 
persed in  all  the  countries  of  the  world— Sweden, 
Switzerland,  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  prisons 
in  Russia  and  Siberia.  Similarly  it  happens  that 
the  present  document  is  signed  by  "N.  Bukharin 
and  Berezin**  for  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Third  Intentatiwal.  A  little  more  careful  study 
of  the  Commnnist  publications  would  have  re- 
vealed to  the  author  of  this  misrepresentation  the 
fact  that  instructions  to  Soviet  representatives  are 
usually  signed  by  the  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Chicherin,  and  that  the  Third  International  has  as 
much  to  do  with  such  matters,  as  the  Pope  at  Rome 
has  with  the  »foTcement  of  the  Prohibition  regula- 
tions in  tiie  Ui^d  States.  And  that  moreover  it 
would  be  at  least  strange  that  such  instructions  to 
other  representatives  should  be  signed  by  Benin 
(not  "Berezin"),  who  is  the  RcpresenUtive  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government  in  Finland.  Has  no  one 
yet  suggested  to  these  industrious  "document"  man- 
ufacturers that  instead  of  using  such  round-about 
ways  for  earning  Uieir  living,  they  might  resort 
to  "direct  action"  and  employ  their  art  and  natur- 
al prelection  to  the  forging  of  cheeks,  which  re- 
quires much.  less  industry,  althongh  it  involves  a 
littie  more  danger? 


Print" 

It  is  of  course  clear  that  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph  and  Times,  which  first  bestowed  upon  the 
world  this  **secret  document,**  could  not  remain 
the  only  papers  that  are  publiahing  interesting  and 
original  copy  about  the  malicious  designs  of  the 
Russian  enemies  of  civilization.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened that  the  N.  Y,  Evening  Post  was  also  printing 
a  correspondence,  from  Geneva — the  Helsingfors 
of  Central  Europe — reporting  from  an  extrotDely 
well  informed  source  Ubat  all  the  bomb  outrages 
in  Italy  as  well  as  the  insurrections  in  Germany 
were  engineered  in  Russia  and  that  Dnerzynski, 
President  of  tiie  Extraordinary  Commission,  has 
given  orders  for  the  organization  of  terroristic 
actions  in  all  European  and  non-European  coun- 
tries. The  fact  that  Soviet  Russia  is  just  now  seri- 
ously endeavoring  to  bring  about  trade  relations 
with  all  countries,  which  in  the  eyes  of  every  reas- 
onable man  would  seem  to  disprove  all  these  fan- 
tastic reports,  is  of  course  for  these  papers  and 
the  interests  behind  them,  only  fnrtiier  proof  that 
trade  relations  are  for  Soviet  Russia  merely  a  pre- 
text for  smugglii^  bombs  and  their  throwers  into 
die  various  countries.  For,  the  publishers  of  these 
p^>ers  know  perfectiy  well  that,  as  far  as  their 
readers  are  conoemed,  Anatole  FVance  was  rujhl 
when,  with  his  benevolent  contempt,  he  said  that 
'*man  is  not  a  thinking  animal." 

But  it  was  la  belle  France  that  proved  to  be  the 
master  mind  in  this  gentle  art  of  creatii^  anti- 
Bolshevist  "news.**  The  famous  and  time-hontnrd 
French  news  agency  Agence  Havas,  in  reporting  a 
search  made  in  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Belgian 
Communist  paper  UExploite,  adds  that  "a  volu- 
minous correspondence  in  the  Russian  language 
had  been  seized  in  the  search,  written  on  letter- 
heads that  bore  in  French  the  imprint  "Moscow 
Soviet  Propaganda  Abroad"  (!).  Hie  people  of  the 
Agenee  Havas  probably  know  the  mental  make-up 
of  th^r  readers,  but  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  war 
and  victory  could  really  have  had  such  terribly  de- 
vastating effects  on  the  mind  and  credulity  oS  a 
people  that  has  given  to  the  world  Rabelais,  Vol- 
taire and  Anatole  France. 

As  a  companion-piece  to  these  ultra-capitalist 
and  imperialist  publications,  we  may  mention  here 
a  paper  that  pretends  to  address  itself  to  readers 
with  liberal  or  socialist  leanings.  It  is  Pour  la 
Russie^  a  "Bulletin  of  Information"  published  in 
Paris  by  the  "Socialists"  of  the  Kerensky-Chemov 
type — those  "Socialists"  who  only  a  very  short  time 
ago  established  a  common  democratir  front  with 
the  out-and-out  capitalists  and  imperialists  of  the 
Cadet  party  of  Milyukov.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
signing  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Trade  Agreement,  an 
editorial  in  Pour  la  Russie  (March  19, 1921)  comes 
to  the  follovring  conclusion:  "All  the  masks  have 
falloi;  all  camouflage  is  abandoned;  tiie  role  of 
Bolshevism  as  a  vanguard  of  international  cap- 
italist reaction  is  evident  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind." 
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More  Lies 

The  following  statement,  isned  by  the  People's 
Commissariat^  War  at  Moscow  was  dispatched  by 
radio  on  ManJi  22,  1921.  It  is  a  significant  com- 
mentary on  the  present  state  of  communications 
in  the  civilized  world  that  the  American  people, 
fed  upon  these  very  lies,  were  denied  an  opportun- 
ity to  read  this  expwan  soit  broadcast  from 
Moecow  by  wireless. 

^Tht  Russian  coun^revolationary  press  pub- 
lished abroad  naturally  serves  the  European  press 
as  its  source  of  information  on  everything  con- 
cerning Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  die  Russian 
Uniite  Goard  newspapers  lend  wtight  to  their 
ftalcments  by  referring  to  the  leading  organs  of 
public  opinion  in  Europe^  Ccmsequent  upon  such 
an  arrangement  of  mutual  insurance  and  shifted 
responsibility  Ae  information  concerning  Russia 
BttTi"*  an  e^aordinarily  unbridled  character 
wherein  falsehood  lags  far  behind  stupidity.  Even 
oat  who  has  studied  the  press  of  the  world  for 
decades  is  bound  to  ask,  who  fabricates  it,  for 
wfaom?  Why  is  such  an  unplausible  character  given 
to  these  fabrications?  Why  is  evil  intmt  coninsed 
by  such  intense  ignorance? 

**Here  are  several  Russian,  French,  English  and 
German  newspapers  recently  arrived.  Choosing  a 
copy  at  random,  we  find  the  report  that  Comrade 
Sadoul  was  arrested  as  the  result  of  an  in- 
trigue by  Guilbeau3E,  Trotsky's  assistant.  Here,  from 
b^imiing  to  end  is  a  lie.  There  was  not  and  could 
not  have  been  anything  which  could  even  be  mis- 
construed as  an  arrest  of  Comrade  Sadoul.  Com- 
rade Gnilbeauz  was  never  Trotsky's  assistant,  nor 
was  he  the  cause  of  Sadoul's  arrest,  which  never 
happened.  Hie  story  beloagB  simply  to  the  realm 
of  stupid  gossip. 

the  next  column  we  find  something  much 
more  serious.  This  deals  with  nodiing  less  than 
an  aJI^ed  secret  report  of  the  Red  Army.  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  London  Morning  Post,  Com- 
mander Petin  of  Uie  Southern  front,  in  his  report 
proposed  presumably  to  advance  on  Poland  in  the 
direction  of  Lembeig  and  Warsaw  in  April,  192L 
Petin  is  allied  to  eipress  confidence  of  German 
aid.  Trotsky  replies,  under  'Number  17,*  consent- 
ing to  Petin's  pltai  with  a  single  change,  namely: 
postponing  the  advance  until  May,  according  to 
an  alleged  suggestion  of  the  Revolutionary  Mili- 
tary Council  of  the  Republic.  This  is  no  longer 
gosnp  but  the  deliberate  fabrication  of  false  in- 
fwmation  for  provocative  purposes.  But  how  stu- 
pidly done!  The  front  commander  presumably 
reports  to  headquarters  that  in  his  opinion  German 
aid  is  assured.  Quite  obviously  to  evolve  such 
schemes  the  commander  must  have  taken  orders 
from  Ffftf*^  journalists.  It  must  be  added  that 
Petin  Denver  commanded  the  Southern  front,  nor 
did  be  or  die  actual  commander  ever  make  a  re> 

K>rt  in  the  remotest  way  resembling  dw  cm  in  the 
oming  Post  and  its  Russian  understadies. 
TiCt  us  pause  another  moment  on  statements  eon- 
eeming  our  military  policy  and  intentions.  The 
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Bexiin  Cadet  paper  Rul  states  that  at  the  end  of 
February  Ttotsky  toured  the  Ukrainian  cities  ad- 
jacent to  the  Roumanian  border.  Particularly  pro- 
longed, according  to  this  story,  was  IVotsky  s  stay 
in  Kiev,  where  a  series  of  secret  military  confer- 
oices  took  place,  etc.  The  purpose  of  reporting 
visits  to  cities  'adjacent  to  tbe  Roumanian  border* 
is  quite  obvious.  Tht  entire  story  is  fabricated  from 
b^nniz^  to  end.  There  were  no  military  confer- 
ences. There  was  no  visiting  of  Ukrainian  cities 
adjacent  to  Roumanian  bolder.  IVotiky  has  not 
been  in  Kiev  in  the  post  eighteen  months. 

**Next  we  read  quotations  from  a  speech  by  Trot- 
sky. The  Red  Army,  after  traversii^  Poland  and 
Gormany,  would  approach  Paris.  Ihe  time  and 
the  place  of  the  speech  as  given  always  vary  in 
different  papers.  Several  Fdiruary  newsp^wrs  re- 
port that  Trotsky  has  fled  and  that  his  where- 
abouts are  unknown.  Two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, without  refuting  the  previous  story,  Trotsky 
is  declared  to  be  the  military  dictator  of  Russia. 
Needless  to  say  both  stories  are  equally  ridiculous. 

**What  does  it  mean?  Hut  bou^e<ns  newspaper^ 
dom  has  lost  the  last  remnants  of  shame  and  oran- 
mon  sense  is  obvious.  But  how  do  readers  in 
civilised  countries  endure  such  mockery?  One  ex- 
planation remains:  Ihe  more  enlightened  and  in- 
terested readers  of  course  do  not  believe  these 
newspapers,  but  they  will  believe  that  such  mis- 
information is  useful  to  bring  doubt  and  cmfusion 
to  the  working  masses.  However,  with  every  new 
panncysm  of  Ties  and  calmmdes  die  trudi  paves 
the  way  for  itself  to  ever-widening  circles,  while 
the  credit  of  the  capitalistic  mind-poisoners  sinkft 
ever  lower  and  in  final  account  the  liars,  calumniat- 
ors and  provocateurs  are  woriui^  to  die  advantage 
of  the  Revolution.'' — CominiMarial  of  War, 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  COSSACKS 

Kimttiaya  Gaxeta,  in  its  issue  fd  Fdiruary  34, 
announces  that  2000  Cossadn  fnwi  the  armies  tit 
Denildn  and  Wrangel  have  returned  to  Odessa. 
Amnesty  has  been  granted  them. 

Russian  Trade  t 

What  has  Soviet  Russia  to  o&ei:  tm  sale  to  | 

natiom  that  will  trade?    What  nadMis  are  tt 

trading  with  Russia  now?  Under  what  terms?  I 

litis  information,  and  much  valuable  his-  | 

tOTical  data,  Is  contained  in  Volume  IH  of  | 

Soviet  Russia,  covering  the  last  six  mondis  H 

of  192a  There  are  652  pages  of  text,  maps  U 

and  illnstntions.  Bound  in  clodu  Sent  post-  I 

psid  on  receipt  of  price,  $5.00.  Address  I 

SOVIET  RUSSIA  I 
now.  40diSt,  New  York,  N.Y.  0 
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Prospects  of  Foreign  Trade 

{The  signing  of  the  Trade  Agreement  between  Soviet  Russia  and  England,  of  which  the  full 
text  appeared  in  last  wee^s  Soviet  Russia,  makes  it  important  to  emphasize  the  resources  with  wJUcA 
Soviet  Russia  wUl  enter  the  new  trade,) 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  FOREIGN  IRADE 

Moscow,  March  25. — In  addition  to  extensive  dock 
and  breakwater  improvements  which  have  been  mi- 
der  way  for  some  time,  large  dredging  operations 
have  been  begun  by  the  Petrograd  Harbor  Com- 
mission in  preparalicm  for  the  opening  of  nariga- 
tion. 

Moscow,  March  26. — Petrograd  is  actively  pre- 
paring for  the  opening  of  navigation.  Steamers 
are  already  beii^  loaded  with  cargoes  for  export 
Lssgfi  deliveries  of  timber  and  otb^  materials  are 
arriving  at  Petrograd  docks  ready  for  sbipmextt. 
The  PetK^^rad  Timber  Conomission  intends  to  ex- 
port this  season  734,000  standards*  of  sawn  timber, 
of  which  amomit  about  half  is  already  on  the 
docks. 

Bloacow,  March  27.— The  Petrograd  Harbor 
Commission  is  busy  repairing  seagoing  craft  in  pre- 
paration for  the  navigation  season.  Several  Petro- 
grad wharfs  have  beoi  set  aside  for  this  purpose 
as  well  as  space  in  Kronstadt  harbor. 

Hie  Baltic  factory  at  Petrograd  has  been  ordered 
to  omutrnct  a  floating  canning  factory  for  con- 
sOTving  fish  on  Lake  Ladoga  to  be  cMnpletod  in 
time  for  the  navigation  season. 

Comrade  Kremlevsky,  the  Black  Sea  delegate 
to  the  All-Russian  Transport  Congreu  at  Moscow, 
reports  that  the  harbor  authorities  at  OdesM  take 
steps  to  accelerate  the  repair  <rf  a  large  number 
of  seagoing  craft  in  preparation  for  extensive 
navigation.  Now  that  the  trade  agreement  is  signed 
with  England  and  the  blockade  removed  and  die 
Causasua  is  under  Soviet  rule,  said  Comrade  Krem- 
levsky, we  can  freely  navigate  the  Black  Sea,  re- 
suming the  Crimea-daucauan  lines  and  the  routes 
to  die  Anatolian  coast  and  Constantinople. 

Extensive  dredging  operations  are  in  progress 
oo  the  Volga  and  its  tributaries  in  preparation 
for  a  busy  navigatitm  season.  The  river  Flotilla  is 
being  put  into  shape. 

Moscow,  March  28. — All  the  Russian  ports  are 
busily  preparing  for  the  reopening  of  ocean  trade. 
A  cuvful  examination  of  the  Nicolayev  harbcn* 
has  shown  that  despite  die  damage  caused  by  the 
successive  occupations  by  the  White  &iard8,  Ger- 
mans and  the  French,  etc,  the  greater  part  of  the 
equipment  is  still  quite  serviceable.  Two  million 
poods  of  manganese  ore  are  ready  for  shipment 
Ship  repairing  is  continuing  auccesrfuUy. 

Moscow,  March  30. — In  view  o£  the  conclusion 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  trade  agreement  and  die 
prospects  for  «  large  foreign  tradb,  the  Petrograd 
authorities  are  hasTming  pr«parati<»is  for  the  open- 

*1  ataadaid=U6  enUe  feel. 


ing  of  navigation.  Dock  repairs  are  being  made 
widi  all  possible  despatch.  AH  the  docks  an  al- 
ready cleared  and  ready  to  accommodate  fifty  five 
boats  simultaneously.  The  city  tramway  system  is 
being  linked  up  with  the  wharfs. 

The  railway  workshop  at  Odessa  has  completed 
a  rolling  repair  shop  to  travel  over  die  railways  for 
the  repair  of  rolling  stock.  A  similar  traveling 
workshop  has  been  equipped  for  the  repair  ^ 
agricOltural  inq>lements.  These  traveling  shops 
are  completely  equipped  for  every  detail  <tf  the 
work  for  whidi  th^  are  intended. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  HILUON  RUBLES  ON  HAND 

Moscow,  March  16. — ^The  Commissariat  for 
Foreign  Trade  at  present  has  at  its  disposal  for 
export  to  foreign  countries  goods  of  various  kinds 
to  die  value  of  500,000,000  gold  mblea  in  all.  Hie 
goods  include,  naphAa,  lubricants,  Jffn#,  flw, 
wood,  and  tobacco. 

A  rational  forestry  plan  will  make  it  poesible 
to  export  six  times  as  mndi  wood  as  is  now  beiiig 
exported  by  Sweden. 

In  the  spring  months  diere  will  be  forwarded 
from  the  provinces  of  Vologda*  Olonets,  North 
Dvinsk,  and  Cherqioveta,  a  total  of  4,900.000  logs, 
900,000  railroad  ties,  130,000  cubic  sazheos  of  raw 
wood  and  30,000  cubic  sazhens  of  mine  props  and 
struts.  (1  8aaliea=7  feet) 


RUSSL\N  FLAX  FOR  EXPORT 

Moscow,  March  29.— The  Statiatica]  DepartmcDt 
of  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade  has 
issued  the  following  statement  r^arding  tlw  export 
of  Russian  flax: 

As  a  result  of  the  economic  havoc  caused  by  the 
war,  Russian  flax  supplies  have  cimsiderably  di- 
minished while  the  European  demands  have  in- 
creased. Russia  needs  great  quandties  to  supply 
her  own  spindles  and  is  thus  able  to  export  mu^ 
less  than  in  pre-war  times.  Yet  the  quantity  of  flax 
which  Russia  can  spore  for  export  is  important  ow- 
ing to  the  present  all-European  shortage  of  raw  ma- 
terials. The  determining  role  in  the  direction  of  Rus- 
sian flax  exportation  will  be  played  not  by  political 
considerations  but  exclusively  by  the  economic  ad- 
vantages offered  to  Soviet  Russia  by  that  country 
to  which  the  flax  will  be  exported.  All  the  Euro- 
pean countries  are  almost  equally  in  need  of 
raw  flax,  and  Soviet  Russia,  being  able  to  spare 
onlv  limited  quantities,  will  undoubtedly  dispose 
of  her  supply  to  those  who  will  give  in  exchange 
machinery  and  articles  necessary  for  regenerating 
Russian  economic  life.  Frcnn  diis  viewpoint  alooe 
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will  Riuiia  considn  die  qoestioa  (tf  trading  and 
ceqiorting  flax.  0{  her  present  supplies  Russia  pro- 
poses to  export  about  twenty  six  thousand  tims  of 
flax,  representing  about  10  per  cent  of  the  pre-war 
exports,  and  ten  thousand  tons  of  hemp,  represent- 
ing 20  per  ccot  of  die  pre-war  exports.  In  die 
present  shortage  of  raw  materials  these  quan- 
tities represent  valuable  compensation  for  real 
wealth  imported  from  abroad.  With  die  gradual 
r^lati<»t  and  improvement  of  general  ectmomic 
(xmditions  in  Soviet  Russia  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected diat  Russian  flax  exports  will  increase  and 
will  efcatnally  reach  pre-war  standards,  thus  of- 
fering a  snhstantiwl  fund  to  pay  for  imported 
goods. — Ruisim  Tdegruph  Apney, 

NORWEGIAN  BUSINESS  MEN  WANT  TRADE 
Soviet  Rdssu  for  December  25,  1920,  printed 
the  fall  text  of  the  negotiations  betwem  the  Nor- 
w^;ian  Government  and  Litvinov,  representing  the 
S<^et  Government  in  Christiania,  vdiidi  termin- 
ated October  5,  1920.  Among  the  other  interest- 
ing material  contained  in  mis  correspondence, 
which  was  ended  by  the  Norwegian  Government's 
refusal  to  conuder  further  communicationB,  was 
die  full  text  of  a  proposed  commercial  agieonent 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  Norway,  resenubling  in 
many  respects  the  trade  agreement  that  has  since 
been  c<mcladed  between  Great  Britain  and  Sofiet 
Russia,  which  was  published  in  Soviet  Russia  two 
weeks  ago.  We  stated  then  our  surmise  that  the 
inaUlity  of  the  Norw^an  Government,  as  repeat- 
edly emphasized  by  the  Norw^an  Department  of 
Cunmerce  in  diis  ciMrespondence,  to  undertake 
any  commercial  n^otiations  diat  would  involve 
a  practical  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
was  probably  due  to  orders  from  a  more  powerful 
Government  abroad,  which  mi^t  desire  not  to 
have  other  states  conclude  such  trade  agreements 
before  its  own  interests  had  been  talun  care  of. 
<keat  Britain  has  now  signed  such  an  agreement; 
Norway,  it  would  seem  from  the  opinions  quoted 
below,  now  also  has  permission  to  consider  such  an 
agreement. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  conclusion 
of  a  trade  agreenient  between  England  and  Soviet 
Russia,  die  oourgeois  newqiaper  Afienposten  of 
Christiania,  Norway,  on  March  16  interviewed  a 
number  of  well-known  persons  on  the  attitude  of 
Norway  towards  Soviet  Russia  as  far  as  the  trade 
agreement  is  concerned. 

Minister  for  Commerce.  Councillor  of  State, 
Meyer'Bruun,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

**It  is  clear  that  when  a  great  power  like  Eng- 
land acknowledges  the  Soviet  Government  de  facto, 
for  diat  may  now  be  said  to  be  the  case,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  objections  raised  by  the 
Norwegian  Government  when  it  was  conducting 
n^otiations  last  year  on  the  resumption  of  com- 
mercial relations  between  Norway  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia 18  removed.  As  the  situation  stood  during  Lit- 
vinov's  stay  here,  the  Government  of  Norway  could 
not  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  conseqnenoes 
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that  mi{^  have  arisen  if  Norway  had  been  the 
first  and  only  country  to  recofpiiae  die  Soviet 
Government  de  facto.  Now  die  rituatim  is  quite 
different  for  our  country.  Hiere  are  not  at  present 
any  official  n^otiations  widi  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, and  I  cannot  state  what  will  be  the  course 
taken  by  events.  It  migjit  periiaps  be  best  to  wait 
for  more  detailed  c<»nmunicati<ms  as  to  die  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  agreement** 

The  well-known  ship-owner  L.  G.  Movinckel  said 
that  he  was  glad  the  trade  agreement  betweoi 
England  and  Soviet  Russia  had  been  concluded. 
"I  nope,**  he  added,  "that  this  agreement  offers  us 
the  poa^inlity  of  also  reaching  an  mtdentanding, 
for  this  matter  is  self<evidendy  one  of  the  very 
greatest  importance.** 

The  President  of  die  Norwegian  Board  of  Trade, 
Thune  Larsen,  told  the  newspaper  amoig  other 
dungs:  **As  for  the  trade  agreenient  with  Russia, 
it  is  absolutely  plain  that  the  Rusnan  mariut  may 
furnish  opporUinities  for  placing  goods  that  may 
to  no  slight  dMree  overcome  Vait  dificulties  now 
prevailing  in  ^Knway,  particularly  in  the  mattes- 
of  the  great  stores  of  goods  in  the  warehouses  of 
our  country.** 

THE  RUSSIAN  MISSION  AT  ROME 
By  Jacques  Mesnil 

(While  biuiness  men  in  Norway,  as  would  ap- 
pear from  the  above  artieU,  are  ready  to  trade 
with  Soviet  Russia^  the  Italian  Government  seenu 
to  give  political  considerations  preference  over  l&e 
economic  needs  of  its  populadon.  The  new  elec- 
tions are  impending  and  the  Lloyd  George  of  Italy 
obviously  intends  to  use  the  anti'Bolshevist  scare 
fabricated  by  the  papers  in  connection  with  the 
inddent  described  below,  as  a  campa^  argfonent 
against  his  Socialist  opponents.) 

After  long  vacillation  and  dragging  on  the  ne- 
gotiations for  about  a  year,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  resume  commerciBl  relations 
with  Russia  and  had  regulated  the  oonditiona  and 
modes  of  this  relation. 

Tlie  Russian  Commercial  Mission,  directed  by 
Professor  Vorovsky,  and  officially  accepted  by  die 
Italian  Government,  arrived  at  Rome  on  March 
14,  after  a  month  of  travel.  They  were  as  welcome 
as  a  dog  in  a  bowling  alley:  not  a  single  representa- 
tive of  the  Government,  not  a  Nngle  official  of  the 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affiairs  met  them  at  the  station. 
Hie  Government  had  not  taken  the  slightest  care 
to  assure  a  night's  lodging  to  the  members  of  the 
Mission  and  to  iheix  families  (22  persons  in  all) 
and  diey  would  have  had  to  shift  for  themselves 
if  the  Socialist  Deputies  and  the  delegates  of  the 
Cooperatives  had  not  been  on  the  spot  to  aid 
them.  Meanwhile,  the  Tsarist  eiC-Ambassador  still 
occupies  the  Palace  of  the  Russian  Embassy!  But 
this  is  not  all.  After  having  formally  undertaken 
to  grant  the  mission  a  number  of  privil^ea,  notab- 
ly that  Mr.  Vorovsky  would  have  the  ri^t  to  carry 
with  him  one  or  more  sealed  ponawa,  which 
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would  be  exempt  &oan  every  sort  of  liwpecCioB, 
Ml  board  the  snip  ai  well  as  in  Italy,  the  Italian 
GoTemment  claimed  the  ri^t  to  subject  the  par- 
cels of  the  Russian  Mission  to  a  customs  examin- 
ation, and  on  Vorovsky's  refusal  to  consent,  had 
them  opened  by  force,  which  was  cantrary  to  Uie 
^ligation  that  had  been  assumed. 

From  this  time,  all  the  hoorgeois  papers,  tfis 
entire  paid  press,  outdid  each  other  in  howling 
against  these  persons  who  had  been  invited  by  the 
Oovemment  and  who  had  come  to  Italy  to  renew 
commercial  relations  of  which  the  country  stands 
in  the  greatest  need;  and  faithful  to  its  habits, 
this  press  engaged  in  the  most  extravagant,  inde- 
cent ctmjectures  concerning  die  contents  of  die 
packages,  while  the  fasdsti  tried  to  take  possession 
of  them;  then  when  they  were  unsuccessful  in  ac- 
complishing their  act  of  banditry,  they  demandad 
that  one  of  their  del^;ate8  also  be  present  at  the 
customs  examination. 

A  private  indivi^ul  who  would  tteat  in  this 
manner  guests  wfacnn  he  had  invited,  would  be 
ri^^tly  considered  by  everyone  as  a  vulgar  ruffian. 

The  Italian  Government  tries  to  justify  itself  by 
claiming  that  the  privily  granted  applies  only  to 
**diplomatic  pouches"  in  small  number  and  of  small 
dimensions,  and  that  the  Italian  laws  do  not  permit 
the  eocemptioa  panels  from  the  customs  examin- 
atiott.  But  dte  text  oS  the  treaty  read  in  the  Cham- 
ber by  Deputy  Caroti  really  includes  die  word 
'parcels*'  without  modification;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  everybody  knows,  that  bourgeois  newspapers 
like  die  Secolo  agreed  that  it  is  one  of  the  practices 
of  customs  authorities  not  to  open  any  packages 
belonging  to  diplunats  and  thor  suite  (includDig 
their  servants  and  mistresses!). 

The  treatment  acceded  to  die  Russian  Mission 
therefore  is  a  breach  not  <mly  <i£  a  signed  agree- 
ment but  of  all  the  customs  followed  in  cases  of 
dipl<nttatic  missions. 

Vorovskv*8  protests  were  entirdy  justified,  and 
he  was  xiffA  undra  the  drcumstanoes  to  refuse  to 
see  die  l&iistor  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  ^orxa, 
before  he  had  received  Chicherin*s  instructions  on 
the  conduct  to  be  followed  in  view  of  this  act  of 
bad  faith.  He  did  not  immediately  leave  as  was 
erroneously  r^orted,  and  as  he  would  truly  have 
been  justified  in  doing. 

The  opening  oi  the  packages  of  the  Mission 
had  a  i^ative  result:  die  paid  press  neverthe- 
less continues  to  make  much  ado  on  this  subject 
and  noises  about  the  discorory  <rf  a  little  sack  of 
gold  roubles  (altogedker  a  matter  of  a  few  thous- 
and francs),  mid  a  certain  number  of  jewels.  Now, 
since  Russian  paper  money  has  no  value  in  for- 
eign countries,  we  may  well  ask  how  die  Mission 
could  manage  to  live  in  Italy  if  it  did  not  possess 
some  objects  having  value  in  foreign  countries? 

But  the  public  must  be  prevented  from  making 
these  simple  reflections:  therefore  the  newspapers 
in  the  pay  of  the  capitalists  do  not  hesitate,  in 
their  wwk  of  cmcealing  die  truth,  to  invent  moving 
piotore  sosoarios  in  which  a  letter  of  the  Soviet 
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Goveramsot  to  Senati  (hnrm  of  horronl)  dis- 
covered among  the  pliers  of  the  Mission,  plays 
a  great  part 

In  reality  the  Soviet  Republic  is  considered  as 
the  great  enemy  by  all  bourgeois  governments,  and 
when  they  treat  with  the  Soviet  Govenunoit  it 
is  <mlT  under  die  ipur  of  neoeesity  and  always 
with  the  intention  <n  breaking  their  engageaieata 
at  die  first  possible  occasSini. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  REVIVAL 

Moscow,  March  22. — A  flotilla  of  floating  work- 
shops has  been  launched  upon  the  river  Don  to 
repair  agricultural  inqileniBnts  in  die  villages 
alcmg  die  course  of  Aat  river. 

A  conference  of  e]q>erts  has  opened  at  Tomsk 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  utilizing  the 
water  enei^  Siberia.  Jt  is  proposed  to  ewctrify 
Siberia  by  water  power. 

Moscow,  March  23. — ^Petroleum  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Hieodosia  district  of  die  Crimea. 

Vast  peat  deposits  have  been  discovered  near 
the  hamlet  Vassilevsky  in  the  Orenburg  district 

Moscow,  March  2/k — A  greatly  increased  petro- 
leum output  is  repOTted  from  the  Grosny  district 

Successful  eiq>erimaits  have  been  concluded  at 
Baku  for  the  production  of  crystalline  sugar  from 
maize.  Special  refineries  are  being  built  for  this 
purpose.  Four  thousand  poods  of  xioe  have  been 
dispatched  from  Baku  to  help  die  children  of  the 
workers  of  liberated  Georgia. 

Moscow,  March  25. — A  message  from  Baku  xe* 
ports  the  output  of  petroleum  in  Fchruary  exceed- 
ed 12,000,000  poofk  Ihe  average  daily  output 
is  more  than  WJOOO  poods  (1  pood^  86  Iba.) 

Moscow,  March  27. — ^Ihe  Ukrainian  Coundl  ni 
Public  Economy  has  decided  to  unite  all  the  electri- 
cal stations  in  die  Donets  r^on  in  one  circuit 
The  existing  stations  will  be  increased  and  new 
stations  will  be  installed  to  provide  power  for  the 
entire  mining  r^on.  Orders  fw  importing  die 
necessary  equipmmt  from  abroad  have  already 
been  placed  with  the  People'a  Commissariat  of 
Foragn  Trade. 

The  Submarine  Salvage  Expedition  of  die  north- 
em  flotilla  reports  succemful  ooenSxom  in  diving 
in  die  White  Sea  for  subme^^  treasures  in  sunk- 
en ships.  Some  boats  have  already  been  raised 
and  huge  quantities  of  valuable  metals,  nwdiinery, 
rifles,  etc.,  nave  been  brought  to  surface. 

Moscow,  March  28.— The  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  decided  to  build  a  new  railway  kidge 
across  the  Volga  at  Saratov. 


THE  HERO  OF  THE  FRENCH  BLACK  SEA 
FLEET  SENTENCED 
Paris,  March  12. — It  has  been  reported  from 
Toulouse:  Non-commissioned  officer  Badina,  who 
in  April  1919  influenced  the  crew  of  the  Frendi 
batde  cruiser  *Trot£e*'  to  suspend  hostilities 
agafaist  Soviet  Rnada,  has  been  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years  impriaonmcnt  and  to  demotion. 
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Proclamation  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of 
the  Georgian  Soviet  Republic 


Tiffis,  March  la  (Via  Stockholm).— Hie  Revo- 
Inticmarf  Committee  at  the  Georgian  Soviet  Re- 
public addresses  the  foiloiriiig  proclamation  to 
all  the  workers: 

Comrades  and  Brothers! 

The  Russian  Revolution  overthrew  the  bloody 
rule  of  the  Tsars.  But  in  its  place  there  came 
die  mle  of  die  bonrgeoia  democrats,  traitors  to  the 
ReTolaticm.  Hie  bourgeois  reaction,  making  use  oi 
its  tools,  the  p^t  bourgeois  lackeys,  struggles 
and  intrigues  tirelessly  against  proletarian  Russia 
and  also  tortures  in  its  most  cruel  manner  the 
working  masses  of  Georgia,  for  their  sympathies 
for  the  Russian  proletariat  and  its  November  Re- 
volntiim.  Hie  working  class  of  Geo^^  Uved  under 
die  jcko  of  the  caj^talists  and  qveculatots  who 
were  flooding  the  realm  of  the  Georgian  democrats 
fnmi  all  the  comers  of  the  earth.  Hie  peasants  re- 
ceived no  land,  and  their  situation  was  in  no  way 
improved.  As  in  times  gone  by,  the  knout  of  the 
Tsarist  beadles  was  swong  over  die  beads  of  the 
Georgian  peasants.  The  peasant  insurrections  which 
were  in  progress  all  over  Gwt^  were  brutally 
put  down  by  the  Georgian  Government  The  slight* 
est,  moat  obvious  demands  for  national  inde- 
pendence, that  were  put  forth  by  the  Adzarians, 
the  Ahkhaiians,  and  the  Ossetians,  were  crushed 
literally  widi  fire  aad  sword  by  the  Government, 
while  ponitiva  expediticms,  refwisals  and  violoU 
abductitms  of  peaceful  inhalntanta  from  hundreds 
of  the  villages  on  the  Georgian  boundary  were 
undertaken.  Hine  years  passed,  during  which  the 
peasants  and  workers  in  diis  hell  of  the  lackeys 
of  die  bou^eoisie  lived  in  perpetual  torment; 
die  penecntion  of  the  nationalities  inhyl^iyipg  our 
country  wad  on  during  all  diese  three  yors.  Hie 
counter-revolutionary,  imperialistic  character  of 
the  Mensbevik  Government  was  expressed  to  us 
with  sufficient  clearness  on  the  occasion  of  the 
attack  made  on  the  young  Soviet  Republic  of 
Armenia  in  which  a  rule  of  terror  was  erected 
not  only  in  the  neutral  zone  between  Armenia  and 
Georgia,  but  also  in  districts  belonging  without 
doubt  to  the  Armenian  Soviet  Republic.  Hiese 
criminal  adventures  led  to  the  disgraceful  col- 
lapse of  the  MenshevikL  The  nationalities  and  work- 
ers against  whom  they  had  proceeded  widi  murder 
and  oppression  finally  resorted  to  their  inalienable 
right  to  revolution.  First  the  Armenian  and  Rua* 
nan  popdlation  in  the  district  of  Borchalinak  (pro- 
vince of  Hflis)  rose.  Immediately  thereafter  came 
uprisings  of  the  Tartars  and  Georgians  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Said.  A  mighty  wave  of  revolution  rolled 
toward  Tiflis,  the  stron^old  of  the  counter-revolu- 
titmists  of  Transcaucu^.  After  these  movements 
had  united  diey  were  joined  not  only  by  all  the 
workei's  of  Geoq;ia,  but  also  the  neighboring  re- 
publics of  Armenia  and  Aaerbaijan  offered  dieir 
aid. 


Hie  Red  Amy  of  theae  Soviet  Republics  came 
to  the  aid  of  tlie  rdiela  oa  their  eipiesscJ  wish 
and  on  the  request  of  the  Georgian  Revolutionary 
Cimimittee,  in  order  to  guide  me  struggle  of  the 
Georgian,  Tartar,  and  Abkhazian  working  masses, 
and  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  In  this 
act,  the  Red  Army  of  Workers  and  peasants  gave 
evidmce  before  all  die  world  of  ita  hi^  courage, 
its  steadfastness,  its  discipline,  and  the  extremely 
high  devel(^ment  of  its  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  its  task  as  liberator  of  the  oppressed  of  the 
world,  an  example  that  is  Imparalieled  in  history. 
Hw  workers  of  Georgia  have  shaken  off  the  ydce 
of  their  exploiters,  and  are  beginning  to  enter 
upon  dwir  life  under  die  dictatorwip  of  dieir  own 
cfasa.  Do  not  believe  the  lies  and  calumnies  of 
the  overthrown  yellow  Socialist  Government  and 
dieir  mental  consorts  who  would  represent  the 
Georgian  revolution  as  a  military  intervention.  For 
the  first  time  in  history  Georgia  has  real  inde- 
pendence and  self-determinadML  After  having  lain 
and  languished  for  many  years  in  the  duuna 
counter-rwolntimi,  it  has  now  returned  to  die 
bosom  of  the  family  of  revolutionary  peopha. 

Comrades,  brothers! 

We  are  now  in  the  open  lig^t  of  proletarian 
revolution;  we  take  warmth  from  its  life-giving 
rays.  We  have  entered  into  the  era  of  the  ustory 
of  the  workoa*  control  of  the  earth,  into  die  epoch 
of  the  rule  of  the  workers  over  dieir  explo^s. 
Long  live  the  proletarian  world  revolution!  Long 
live  the  Soviet  Republic  of  the  World!  Long  Uve 
the  overthrown  yellow  Socialist  Government  md 
peoples! 

(Signed)  The  Revolutionart  Cohiditee  of 
THE  Georgian  Soviet  Repubuc. 
Shakaya,  Makharadze,  Oradze, 
Alashvili,  Eliava,  Akudzhava, 
Omar  Ferik  Mazarti,  Elisohesh- 
vili,  Kvikelia,  Todia,  Dum- 
badze. 


CHUVASH  COOPERATIVES 
Moscow,  March  22. — ^The  cooperative  farm 
movemoit  has  spread  to  the  recently  created  Chu- 
vash Soviet  Republic.  A  report  from  Chd)ok8ary 
says  that  numerous  Cooperative  Farming  groups 
have  been  organized  to  conduct  collective  argicul- 
tore  after  die  model  of  Soviet  Russia. 

— Russian  Ttieg^ph  Agency. 

CHILDREN  FED  IN  AZERBAIJAN 
Moscow,  March  22. — A  message  from  Bakn  says 
that  the  Azerbaijan  Government  has  issued  a  child- 
feeding  decree  by  which  all  children  from  birth 
to  the  age  of  sixteen  shall  receive  all  necessities, 
food,  clothes,  etc,  from  the  state  free  irrespective 
of  thdr  parents*  social  condition. 

— Jlasnon  Tiiepaph  jlgency. 
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Free  Trading  and  Tax  in  Kind 

(The  joUomng  extract  from  Lenin's  speech  at  the  Tenth  Congress  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party 
as  teell  as  the  appeal  of  the  CentrtU  Executive  Committee  deals  with  the  recently  reported  changes  as 
to  the  mode  of  grain  delivery  by  the  peasants,) 


Lenin's  Speech 
Moscow,  Hardi  9, — Nicolai  Lenin  opened  the 
Tenth  CoDTCntion  of  the  Riusian  Communist 
Party.  After  greetings  delivered  by  Comrade  Geyer 
on  bdialf  of  the  German  Party,  by  Quelch  on  be- 
half of  the  Engli^  Party,  and  by  Shakaya  on  be- 
half of  the  Georgian  Communists,  Comrade  Lenin 
presented  the  report  of  the  Central  Committee  on 
the  internal  and  external  position  of  the  Sovi^  Re- 
public and  oo  the  tasks  before  the  Ibusian  Com- 
munist Party. 

Already  in  April,  1918,  said  Lenin,  it  had  been 
supposed  that  the  civil  war  had  come  to  an  end. 
In  March,  1920,  Soviet  Russia  had  supposed  that  a 
period  of  peace  had  begun.  Yet  in  April  the 
Polish  offmsive  began.  'nUa  experience  prevents 
us  from  any  relapse  into  undue  optimism,  although 
at  the  present  time  there  is  not  one  eaemy  soldier 
on  Russian  territory.  Our  internal  difficulties  are 
connected  with  the  problem  of  demobilization,  pro- 
visioning and  fuel.  We  have  committed  blunders  in 
tiie  distoibution  of  food  supplies,  which  have, 
however,  c(Misiderably  exceeded  the  supplies 
previous  years.  Hie  inel  difficulties  arose  because 
we  b^pm  reconstructing  our  industries  to  an  ex- 
cessive d^ree.  We  over-estimated  the  rate  of  pro- 
gress from  war  time  to  peace  time  economy.  Our 
agriculture  is  passing  through  a  crisis  not  merely 
as  the  result  of  tiie  imperialistic  and  civil  wars,  but 
also  because  the  new  governmental  apparatus,  only 
gradually  evolving  its  methods  of^  activity,  has 
committed  mistakes.  The  most  important  political 
question  now  is  the  relation  between  the  city  woric- 
ers  and  Russia's  predominating  peasant  population. 
During  the  period  in  which  the  international  situa- 
tion is  marked  by  die  extremely  slow  development 
of  tiie  revolutionary  movement  of  the  world  we  can 
in  no  way  base  our  policy  on  its  speedy  victory. 
Considering  all  tiiis,  Soviet  Rflssia  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  with  bourgeois  governments  and  to 
grant  concessions  in  Russia  to  foreign  capitalists. 

With  respect  to  our  internal  position,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  dwell  on  die  evente  at  Kronstadt  The 
mutiny  engineered  by  France  aided  by  the  Social 
Revolutionaries,  will  be  crushed  within  a,  few 
days.  Nevertheless  it  should  make  us  pondo-  seri- 
onsly  over  the  general  internal  situation  of  Soviet 
Russia.  The  peasant  thinks  that  the  Tsarist  General 
does  not  menace  him  any  longer  and  that  he  is 
getting  too  little  from  industry  to  justify  the  sac- 
rifices demanded  of  him  by  the  state.  We  must 

 >meet  the  wishes  of  the  peasantry.  We  shall  intro- 

duce  a  food  tax  in  kind  which  will  be  apportioned 

\    according  to  the  peasants'  d^ree  of  prosperity, 
\  leaving  a  free  field  of  action  to  their  proprietory 
I  interests.  This  tax  will  absorb  only  a  part  of  the 
peasant's  harvest  The  surplus  left  on  his  hands 


he  will  be  able  to  sell  throu^  local  trading. 
Just  as  the  concessions  must  give  us  the  means 
oi  produetion  for  our  industries,  so  by  meeting 
Uie  peasants*  wishes,  we  shall  alleviate  the  agri- 
cultural crius  and  improve  the  relations  between 
the  city  workers  and  the  peasantry.  The  question 
of  the  food  tax  in  kind  is  the  most  important  prac- 
tical question  of  Soviet  Russian  policy.  Its  introduc- 
tion encounters  serious  difficulties  and  demands  the 
greatest  unity  of  party  and  a  clear  exception  oi  the 
difficulties  facing  a  proletarian  dictatorship  in  s 
petty  bourgeois  country. 

Decree  of  the  Council  of  Peoples  Commissars 

Moscow,  March  29. — In  order  to  carry  out  the 
decision  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  March  23rd  to  permit  the  peasant  pop- 
ulation to  dispose  freely  of  surplus  food  products 
after  discharging  all  obligations  to  the  state,  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  today  issued  a  de- 
cree aulhcaizing  immediate  free  trading  and  bartw- 
ing  in  agricultural  produce  in  all  provinces  which 
have  fulfilled  the  state  food  levy.  The  list  in- 
cluded nearly  all  the  provinces  of  the  federation. 

Another  decree  has  established  the  food  con- 
tributions  under  the  new  tax  at  a  rate  much  lower 
than  die  amounts  at  the  previous  levy.  Instead 
of  423,000,000  poods*  asked  last  year,  only  240,- 
000,000  poods  of  grain  will  be  asked  durii^  the 
current  year,  estimating  an  average  fair  crop. 
Detailed  relations  for  every  province  will 
published  shortly. 

Appeal  to  the  Peasants 

Moscow,  March  23. — ^An  appeal  to  the  peas- 
antry, aigiwd  by  the  All-Russian  Central  Exec»itive 
Conmiittee  and  the  Council  of  People's  Commis- 
sars, refers  to  the  Russian  triumph  ever  dw  as- 
saults of  the  world's  reactionaries  whkh  has  in- 
troduced Soviet  Russia  to  the  great  powers  as  an 
equal,  thus  enabling  the  Soviet  Govemmoit  to  ob- 
tain tiirough  foreign  trade  manufactured  goods  to 
exchange  with  die  peasants  for  their  surplus  pro- 
ducts. The  appeal  declares  diat  die  monmit  has 
now  come  to  ease  the  peasants'  burden  without  risk 
of  jeopardizing  the  conquests  of  the  revolution. 

In  place  of  the  fonner  food  levy,  a  recent  de- 
cree has  established  a  moderate  tax  in  kind  <^ 
much  smaller  volume,  to  be  equitably  apportioned 
among  the  peasant  agriculturists  according  to 
their  means,  leaving  them  freedom  to  dispose  of 
die  balance  of  their  products  as  they  dean  best 
The  amount  to  be  contributed  to  me  state  will 
be  fixed  before  the  spring  sowing  in  order  that 
the  peasant  may  know  bdTorehand  how  much  he 
will  be  able  to  dispose  ci,  so  that  he  may  at  once 
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offer  some  of  it  to  the  Govenunezit  in  exchange 
for  domestic  manufactured  articles  or  articles  im- 
ported from  abroad.  The  peasanta  should 
ber,  the  appeal  points  out,  that  even  this  moderate 
tax  is  only  temporary  until  the  Government  shall 
develop  home  industry  and  foreign  trade  snfficiently 
to  dispense  altogether  with  any  taxation.  In  fa(^ 
the  tax  will  be  gradually  diminished  as  production 
and  imports  increase  and  will  be  abolished  as  soon 
as  circnmstances  permit  The  appeal  urges  the 
peasants  to  strain  all  efforts  to  leave  no  acre  un- 
cultivated. The  peasants  are  reminded  that  the  more 
they  sow  the  more  surplus  they  will  have  at  their 
disposal.  The  peasants  should  remember  that  the 
Govemmeot  is  now  able  to  reduce  their  burdens, 
thanks  to  the  victories  of  the  Red  Armies  over  the 
enemies  of  iko  toilors,  which  have  demonstrated 
the  stability  of  tfie  Workers*  Government 

The  appeal  is  to  be  read  in  all  villages,  hamlets, 
railway  stations,  factories,  etc 


KDUOATION  AND  BOIBHOX 

Moscow,  March  24. — Seven  hundred  schools  for 
adults  with  twenty  thousand  pupils  have  been 
opened  in  the  city  of  Moscow  in  the  campaign 
against  illiteracy.  The  Province  of  Moscow  has 
over  sixteen  hundred  adult  schools  with  forty 
thousand  scholars. 

A  special  astronomical  expedition  is  being  fitted 
out  by  the  Commissariat  of  Elducation  to  study  the 
solar  eclipse  on  the  Murman  coast  on  April  8. 
lUs  partial  eclipse  will  be  visible  throughout  Eu> 
ropean  Russia,  but  particularly  from  the  Murman 
coast 

Moscow,  March  25. — The  Commissariat  of  Ed- 
ucation has  opened  training  courses  for  instruc- 
tors in  children's  theatrical  performances  and 
school  entertainments.  The  training  will  include 
stage  technique,  scenic  art,  elocuticm,  etc 

Moscow,  March  26. — ^A  Turkish  national  dele- 
gation has  arrived  at  Petrograd  from  Moscow  on 
a  visit  of  inspection.  Hie  delegation  will  study  the 
Turldsfa  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  public 
library  and  in  Uie  Asiatic  Museum  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

The  training  schools  for  teachers  established  last 
year  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  Azra'baijan  have 
graduated  thousands  tfi  native  teachers  principally 
for  the  dementary  schools. 

Moscow,  March  28. — Numerous  villages  through- 
out Russia  have  established  practical  agricultural 
schools  on  their  own  initiative  with  subsidies  from 
the  People's  Commissariat  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commissariat  of  Education.  A  typical  example  of 
such  schools  is  the  Popular  Agricultural  Academy 
just  opened  in  die  village  of  Malmyg,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Vlatka.  This  academy  forms  a  centre  from 
wdiich  are  organized  throughout  the  district  long 
and  short  term  courses  on  many  subjects  of  inter- 
est to  the  peasants.  The  courses  which  are  admin- 
ioleRd  by  a  c<mimittee  of  the  schohvs  have  proved 
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very  popular  from  the  outset  The  academy  has 
opoied  a  branch  for  Moslem  natives  in  the  pro- 
vince 

Moscow,  March  30. — ^The  Central  Council  of  the 
Russian  Young  People*s  Ccmimunist  Federation  has 
b^un  the  publication  of  a  new  organ  entitled 
"Red  Youths  First  issue  will  appear  in  April. 

The  first  crystallographical  institute  was  opened 
at  tibe  Petrograd  Mining  College,  dedicated  to  Prof. 
Feodorov,  who  has  laid  the  foundation  of  the  study 
of  the  nature  of  crystals.  The  institute  will  be 
headed  by  Prof.  Nikitin,  who  was  ^  closest  eol- 
laborator  of  Prof.  Feodorov. 

Tlw  department  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
art  and  monuments  at  Petrograd  iias  decided  to 
assume  the  care  of  the  diurdi  at  die  former  Blorin- 
sky  palace  as  a  rare  art  monument  of  the  pre- 
Renaissance  period. 

A  new  electrical  station  is  being  erected  by  the 
agriculmral  institute  at  Dyetsko]w  Selo  to  supply 
sdioois,  laboratories  and  diildzen's  colonies,  etc. 

— lUtssian  TeUffnj^  A^ncy. 


THE  FABTIOIPATION  OF  THE  JEWS  IN 
THE  BOLSHEVIK  ADIDNISTRATION 

{The  following  article  it  reprinted  from  **Yevrey- 
skaya  Tribund*  of  Pant,  a  Uairgeoit  Jewish  weekly, 
only  for  the  reason  that  it  is  taken  by  the  Trsfrun^ 
from  Burtsev's  paper,  "Obshcheye  Dyelo^  and 
therefore,  its  assertion  that  Tsarist  generals  are 
cooperating  with  the  Soviet  Government  of  their 
own  free  will  and  not  as  a  result  of  any  physical 
compulsion,  emanates  from  Burtsev  himeslf,  who 
is  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  Soviet  Govem- 
ment.  In  spite  of  BurUevs  attempted  exculpation 
of  Leon  Trotsky,  it  is  very  probably  that  much  of 
the  credit  for  **^  menace  now  hanging  over  civil- 
ization'' ia  still  due  to  Trotsky.) 

In  Obshcheye  Dyelo  of  February  10  (No.  210) 
there  is  printra  a  list  of  sixty  conunissars  and  poli- 
tical workers  in  the  Red  Army,  to  which  the  editor 
adds  the  remark  that  in  the  entire  number  there 
are  altogether  eight  Jews. 

In  the  issue  of  Februanr  12  of  the  same  paper 
there  appears  a  list  of  finy  military  officers  serv- 
ing under  the  Soviet  power;  of  diem  not  one  is 
a  Jew.  On  diis  quesdon  there  is  printed  in  06- 
sht^eye  Dyelo  or  February  17  an  article  by  A. 
Vetlugin,  *^ow  diey  sold  diemselves  to  the  "nurd 
International,**  from  which  we  quote  the  following 

nage:  **The  list  of  officers  serving  in  the  Red 
y,  published  by  Obshcheye  Dyelo  is  produdng 
lively  discussion  in  Russian  circles  abroad. 

"It  is  not  true,**  say  some,  *Uese  people  were 
driven  by  hunger.** 

"It  is  true,"  odiers  will  answer,  "hut  you  cannot 
say  that  they  produced  die  victory,  for  they  were 
only  pawns.** 

*They  were  doii^;  their  patriotic  duty,  first  ia 
their  struggle  against  the  Gamans,  thai  against 
die  Poles,  anothv  group  will  say. 
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We  should  have  clearneM  on  this  matter. 

Fortanately  (or  shall  we  say  unfortunately?) 
an  accident  put  me  in  a  position  to  follow  in  my 
capacity  as  a  private  correspondent  at  the  very 
center  die  negotiations  of  the  Soviet  power  with 
the  *Var  specialists**  (from  spring  to  autumn 
1918),  who  had  heen  invited  to  serve  the  Intrana- 
tional in  accordance  widi  the  dedsim  of  the 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  March  29,  1918. 

And  out  of  die  lirt  published  in  No.  210  of 
Obshcheye  Dyelo,  of  fifty-six  men  I  have  absolutely 
accurate  information  concerning  the  conditions, 
the  rank,  and  the  character  of  woik  of  the  follow- 
ing persons  named:  (1)  Bmssilov,  (2)  Parsky, 
(3)  Gutor,  (4)  Zayonchkovsky,  (5)  Verkhovsky, 
(6)  Klembovsky,  (10)  CheremisMV.  (29)  Lehedev, 
— ^in  odier  wonls  die  most  prominent  figures  in 
the  list 

And  besides,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  services  rendered  and  the  proportions 
of  the  betrayal  involved,  we  should  add  also  the 
names  of  Colonel  Dalmatov,  (General  Sytin  of  the 
General  Staff,  General  A.  Baltyisky  of  Ute  (General 
Staff,  and  General  H.  D.  Bmck'BniyeviGh,  also 
of  the  Geneval  Staff.  The  remaiaing  persons  are. 


as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  figures  of  temporary  im- 
portance. 

The  persons  above  enumerated  by  name  are  dis- 
charging their  duties  in  a  manner  that  will  enable 
the  Russia  of  the  future  to  judge  definitely  of 
the  nature  of  their  services.  In  otner  words,  they 
(a)  entered  the  Soviet  service  voluntarily;  (b) 
diey  filled  posts  of  ezcq>ti(mal  importaaoe;  (c) 
they  woriced  not  through  fear  but  from  convic- 
dtm  and  through  their  militery  operations  diey 
brought  about  a  complete  defeat  of  the  armies  a 
Denikin,  Kolchak,  PeUura  (Gutor,  Klembovsky); 
(d)  they  created  the  administrative  apparatw, 
after  having  reerected  the  General  Staff  Academy 
(Baltyisky),  a  r^ular  infantry  oi^anization 
(Bcmch-^nyevich),  an  artillery  organixation  (Ver- 
Idiovsky),  and  introdnoed  an  oripnal  system  fw 
the  conduct  of  attacks  by  means  of  great  masses 
of  cavalry  which  have  become  known  in  history 
under  the  name  of  the  cavalry  operaticms  of 
Budenny  (Dalmatov).  All  twelve  prepared  the 
victory  of  die  Bolsheviki  over  the  remnants  trf  the 
Russian  p^riots;  all  twelve  have  been  even  more 
Aan  Tnmy  re^Hmsihle  for  die  nwnaee  diat  n 
now  hangii^  over  civilisatioii. 


Books  Reviewed 

By  A.  a  F. 


THE  MEMOIRS  OF  COUNT  WTTTE.  TniMhted  and 
edited  hy  Abraham  Yannoliiiakjr.  PnbUihed  hy  Double- 
di7.  Pace  and  CompaDT. 

Cotut  Wine  it  an  admirable  hiftorian  of  tbe  decline 
and  fall  of  die  Rtuaian  Empire.  HU  Tigoroni  searching 
analrBifl  of  the  camei  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Tsariit  r^ime  !•  all  the  more  convincing  becatue  hia 
political  principles  are  thoronghly  monardiicaL  Unlike 
die  Cadets  of  1905  he  was  fani^ed  enough  to  realiie 
diat  a  bovqeois  renlntion  was  impoaaible  in  Roaaia, 
iriien  the  sweeiuai  awajr  of  the  Imporial  power,  wttb  ita 
^ipaiatiis  d  loremmental  terror,  would  ineriiaUjr  leave 
a  NuD  ubu^tT  of  capitaliata  and  landowners  face  to 
face  with  the  great  masaea  of  insiugent  woikers  and 
peasants.  He  quite  propeiiy  regarded  the  autocracy  aa  the 
indispenaable  foondation  of  the  eai^tallat  social  order  in 
Russia.  Bat  he  also  knew  that  antoeracy,  in  order  te 
anrriTe,  most  be  strong  and  enlightened.  He  repe^edly 
exprewea  hia  disgust  at  the  ahamelesa  cormption,  the 
planless  brotalitr,  the  mingled  weakness  and  cradty 
which  characterized  the  administration  of  Nicholas  and 
hia  comtien.  Commenting  on  the  massacre  of  the  Lena 
miners  by  the  gendarawa  be  prophetically  observes: 

"A  regime  under  iriiidi  tndi  davghtera  are  poaalUe 
cannot  Img  exist," 

Again,  detorilnnB  the  White  Tenw  onder  Stolypint  Iw 
renins: 

"Capital  pnniahment,  in  fact,  baa  become  an  act  of  ms- 
$aasmation  by  tke  Govemmenttd  authorities.'' 

Witte  himself  favored  the  policy  of  a  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Rnsnan  indostties,  stimnlated  by  foreign  eapitu, 
combined  with  tlie  enactment  of  a  program  of  social 
refonn  which  would  coonteract  the  revolutionaiy  h;Iu- 
tios  among  the  workers  and  peasanta.  Under  Tsar  Alex- 
ander m  be  enjoyed  practicaUy  a  free  hand.  He  placed 
the  Russian  currency  upcm  a  gold  basis;  he  baOt  a 
network  of  railways  in  European  Russia;  and  he  linked 
Rnaaia  up  with  the  Far  Eaat  by  constructing  the  Trans- 
Sberiaa  line. 

Under  Niobidaa,  Witte  feD  from  favor:  for,  as  the 
authw  shrewdly  obaema:  "Wm  M«jeaty  does  not  tolerate 


about  Ua  person  anybody  he  conridera  more  faitelbeni 
than  himself."  In  spite  of  his  personal  dislike  for  Wittf 
the  Tear  was  compelled  to  make  use  of  his  aUlidoa 
several  occasioas.  Witte  was  called  on  to  liqnidate  the 
Russo  -  Japanese  War,  v^ch  he  strongly  eppooed,  and 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  peace  negotiatioos  ai 
Portamontb.  He  was  also  nominally  inveeted  with  supreme 
power  during  the  critical  period  of  the  1906  Revolutiwi, 
and  played  a  leading  part  in  framing  the  eonstittaiM 
which  the  Tear  pretended  te  accept.  Aa  soon  aa  the  imnw- 
diate  danger  had  paased,  however,  Nidiolas  allowed  as 
indlnatioa  to  breafc  all  Ms  proudses  and  te  ieaoit  m 
a  policy  of  ruthless  terrorism;  and  Witte  rerigned  a> 
Premier,  to  be  aooceeded  by  the  medioeie  icaotioaary. 
Gorem^in,  and  the  bmtal  tyrant,  Stolypln. 

Witte  gives  an  lUnminating  picture  of  the  late  Tear'i 
prasonality,  and  quite  effectually  dispels  the  sentimental 
conception  of  Nicholas  as  a  kiiidly,  well  meaning  man, 
who  vras  habitually  misled  by  wicked  ministers.  The 
following  incident  shows  Nicholas  in  his  trne  colors: 

"During  my  premiership  (1906)  I  received  a  despatdi 
from  Governor-General  Sologub,  describing  the  measoret 
taken  to  suppress  the  uprising  in  the  Renl  district  and 
requesting  me  to  exert  a  moderating  infiuence  upon  Cap- 
tein  Richter  of  the  punitive  expedition,  who  was  executing 
people  indiscriminately  without  the  least  asnblance  of 
legality.  I  submitted  the  dimatch  to  Hia  Ihjasty,  vA» 
returned  it  to  me  with  the  foDowfaig  words  jirtted  dom 
oppoaite  the  lines  describing  the  Captdn*a  bloody  deeds: 
*I1ne.  A  capital  fellow.' " 

Witte  also  testifies  that  the  late  Taar  was  a  violent 
anti-Semite,  and  that  he  rewarded  and  enoonra^d  offidab 
who  organised  pogroms. 

M.  Iswolsky,  in  his  "ReooUectionfl  of  a  Fondgn  Minia- 
tor,"  reproaches  Witte  for  accelerating  unduly  the  develop- 
ment of  Ruarian  industry,  thereby  creating  an  urban  pio- 
letariat  which  was  deatined  to  carry  through  the  Revols- 
tion.  Witto  wonld  probably  have  replied  that  he  soughi 
to  provide  the  necessary  palliatives  in  the  shape  ef 
social  reform  legislation;  Imt  that  he  was  thwarted  ai 
every  tarn  fay  the  stupid  reaetion  d  the  Coart.  In  iU> 
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connection  he  relatei  an  anecdote  whidi  Ii  Tery  charac- 
terittic  of  the  Tsarist  regime.  Hie  author  tried  to  per- 
enade  Nicholas  to  appoint  a  commisaion  for  the  study 
of  the  needs  of  the  peasants.  The  Tsar,  acting  apon  the 
adrice  of  Yon  PlehTe,  with  onconscioos  humor  proceeded 
to  appoint  a  commission  for  the  stody  of  the  needs  of  the 
landowners! 

Despite  his  serere  criticisms  of  the  autociacjr  for  net 
aJopring  a  mora  inteUigent  and  paternalistic  attitnde  to- 
wards the  masaas,  Witte  nefer  pretends  to  be  a  LibeiaL 
He  opposed  the  bestowal  of  wide  powers  upon  the  Dnma 
in  the  1905  CoastUotioa.  He  teUs  in  some  detail  the 
maty  ot  how  he  was  able  to  seciire  fnm  a  srndicate  of 
Frendi  bankcn  the  loan  iriiich  was  needed  to  make  the 
bankrupt  antoeratie  goremment  independent  of  the  Duma. 
The  piooeeds  ot  this  loan  were  uied  to  take  away  from 
the  Russian  people  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  1905,  to  support  the  Tsar's  conscript  army, 
and  Stolypin's  army  of  spies  and  proTocateun.  And  the 
French  reactionary  government,  wiUi  cynical  impudence, 
baa  been  waging  merciless  war  against  the  Russian  workers 
and  peasants  in  order  to  compel  them  to  pay  back  money 
iriuch  was  entirely  devoted  to  their  mislaTement  ana 
expLsitation. 

Witte*a  fae^  ihows  very  clearly  that  a  fnndaaeotal 
revolotioD  in  Rosala  wu  InevitaUob  even  if  then  had 
been  no  BoUievikl.  l^axiit  Rm^  a  feudal  anachnmimn 
in  the  twenties  century,  a  aavage  despotim  based  mgam 
the  preoaiions  support  of  a  small  minority  of  bnieaa- 
cmts,  landowners  and  capitalists,  was  destined  to  desttwi- 
tiMt  jnat  as  certainly  as  the  French  feudal  regime  in 
1789.  What  the  Bolsheriki  have  done  is  to  impart  cohe- 
sion and  direction  to  an  elemental  revolt  that  was  inevit- 
al>ly  diaotic  and  destructive  in  iu  first  phases.  In  the 
midst  of  the  vrreckage  of  the  old  order  they  haw  aoo- 
oessfuDy  organised  the  first  Socialist  state. 

THE  WORLD  AT  THE  CROSS  ROADS.  Ry  Boria  BnuoL 

Published  by  Small,  Blaynard  and  Company. 

We  cordially  leconmiend  lb.  Braaors  book  to  lercn 
•f  light  fiction.  The  author  is  connected  with  a  Russian 
society  in  this  dty  which  baa  published  an  iUiteiate  pam> 
phlet  aiming  to  show  that  the  Soviet  government  is  entire* 
ly  controlled  by  Jews;  and  the  book  is  a  first-rate  exhibit 
in  Black  Hundred  mentality.  It  is  also,  quite  nnoen- 
scioiisly,  one  of  the  funniest  literary  productlona  that  has 
appeared  for  a  long  time.  Bir.  Brasol  professoa  to  believe: 

(1)  That  the  League  of  Natloaa  and  "faitematioaa! 
Bobhevlam**  'Srozk  in  the  aane  AiectieB,  tendlns  to  wt- 
demine  the  fundamental  ba^  of  «f><™fl  derebvaMOt"; 

<2)  That  "both  the  Kaiaer  and  Trota^  wen  merely 
tools  in  the  hands  of  one  and  the  same  ainister  group — 
Jiido-Gennan  finance"; 

(3)  That  the  p<dicy  of  the  Peace  Confennce  towards 
Rtmsia  waa  pxefomidly  influenced  by  Jewish  advisers  who 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  counsels  of  the  Allied 
atateamen; 

(4)  That  ex-President  Wilaon  and  Sgnor  Graziadei. 
leader  of  the  Italian  CowMonists,  are  both  *^BkmentB  <rf 
disintegration"; 

(5)  That  the  populaUon  of  Petrograd  is  mathematic- 
ally certain  to  disappear  within  sixteen  yean  (Mr.  Bread 
ia  hen  mora  oautioua  than  moat  aati-Soviet  fsopagaadiata) ; 

This  engaging  wmaease  book  contafna  many  other  di- 
verting atatameati.  The  author  has  a  moat  cniginal  ex- 
pianation  for  the  f ailura  nl  the  Allied  attempta  at  inter- 
vention in  Russia.  Kolchak,  Denikin.  Yndenieh  and  Wran- 
gd  aU  failed  because  **they  were  forbidden  to  stand  for 
the  one  policy  which  can  triumph  in  Russia,  besides 
BolshevisDi,  that  is,  the  memrdUoBl  policy."  **1!1ie  Russian 
peopie,**  cries  Mr.  Brasol,  *SroDld  rather  have  a  Trotsky 
for  another  thzae  yoara  than  a  Kmnaky  for  another 
three  months." 

Oecasiooally  the  author  stumbles  upon  an  accurate  char- 
acterisation of  a  movement  or  a  personality.  The  following 
passage  hits  <tf  the  Cadets  rather  well: 

"T^y  were  excellent  revolmionary  poseurs  when  under 

tlw  prataaliMi  of  the  steel  beyonata  of  the  lonmial 
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regime.  Then  they  posed  as  extreme  radicals,  as  enthos- 
iaAic  believers  in  the  blessings  of  a  revdutionary  ali»^ 
but  whenever  the  first  grumblings  of  the  storm  wen 
heard,  they  were  the  first  to  implore  the  government  for 
protection  of  thdr  estates  and  of  their  'saoed  property.*" 

Mr.  Brasol  ia  an  ardent  nationalist;  but  he  is  an  in- 
ternational imperialist.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise 
the  British  General  Dyer,  who  ordered  the  honible 
Amritsar  maasacre.  And,  by  some  rather  involved  ii^Deo- 
tual  processes,  iriddi  an  not  eltefatihar  char  to  leaden 
iriw  are  not  bkased  with  the  Black  Hundred  mentality, 
he  Hnks  up  the  Indian  discontent  widi  British  mle  via 
his  ^-embracing  Jewish  plot  for  vrorld  dondnation. 

Of  course  the  author  is  a  devout  believer  in  the  mystical 
virtues  of  Holy  Rusda.  He  gives  the  following  lurid  and 
imagiiiatiTe  interpretation  of  the  Russian  Revolution: 

"The  eternal  theme  of  world  ilrama,  Judaa  vs.  Jesus, 
EM  timed  in  Russia  the  form  of  a  gigantic  revolt  of  the 
international  Ghetto  against  a  ChriAian  nation  which 
served  hitherto  as  the  great  European  reservoir  (rf  n- 
ligioos  tlionght  and  moral  achievement." 

Among  this  "mtwal  achievementa"  of  the  "Christiut" 
Tsarist  regime  which  Mr.  Brasol  so  fondly  apoatrophiaes, 
the  progroms  and  Bloody  Sundays,  of  couraa^  take  a  hi^ 
place.  The  Russian  woi^ra  and  peaaanta  have  amaahed 
this  lei^asB  fwever;  and  ntfthar  the  guns  and  bayoaela  of 
the  oonntemvolntfoniata,  nor  the  money  and  baa  of  the 
Allies  nw  evos  the  aioqnent  pen  of  Mr.  Bnaol.  can  ever 
reslen  it. 


SOVIXT  BUB8UL  MgPIOAL  BXUEP 
OOHHITTEE 

ITe  are  asked  by  the  Soviet  Russia  Medical  Re- 
lief Committee  to  bring  the  following  financial 
statements  to  the  attentitm  of  our  readers.  The  Comi- 
mttteff  is  about  to  start  a  new  campaign  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  underfed  wmen  and  children  of  Sov- 
iet Russia,  this  time  a  campaign  for  the  purpose 
and  forwarding  of  miUe  to  Soviet  Russia.  We  shaU 
print  the  Committee*s  appeal  for  assistance  in  this 
fiM  next  wedt, 

Aprfl  1.  192L 


Total  shipped  up  to  January  31.  1921    178,01034 

Shipped  during  February  and  March  1921: 
On  the  SS.  Ripoa,  via  Reval: 

3  casea  of  various  instruments  and  drnga   $300.00 

On  the  SS.  Lackawanna  Valley  via  Reval: 

5400  vials  mixed  Typhoid  Immuniaatlona,  donated  1.000.00 

2000  OL  Quitthie  Sulphate  USP    1.220.00 

2239  Iba.  Green  Soap  USP   195.91 

1153  Iba.  Cascara  Sagrada  Bark    201.78 

200  Iba.  Tannic  Acid  USP  Fluffy    220XU 

200  Iba.  Camphor  Slaba  Refined   —  15000 

100  Iba.  Sabl  USP    75.00 

9111  Iba.  Carbolic  Add  USP   1,002.21 

1  ean  instruments  and  draf^  donated    100.00 

Condensed  HiUc    2,500.00 

Cartage  fw  above  shipmenU    13.4S 

Insurance   14232 

Frei^    165.87 


Oand  total  of  shipmenta  made  iq>  to 

April  1.  1921   $85,296.58 

Paymenu  made  for  above  shipments: 

Paid  out  in  cash  up  to  Jan.  31,  1921    $51,66334 

Psid  out  in  cash  during  Feb.  and  March  . .  11,600.07 
Donated  Goods  received  up  to  Jan.  31,  1921..  3/X)0.00 
Donated  Goods  received  during  Feb.  and  March  1,400.00 
Balance  P^abla  on  Goods  ahipped    17^633.1? 


Grand  Total  -  $85,296JiB 


SoTtrr  Russu  Medical  Rsusr  Comumi 
Room  506,  110  W.  40th  St^ 
New  York  Oty. 
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SOVIET  RUSSIA  HEDIOAL  RELIEF  OOH- 
HITTEB,  FINAirOIAL  8TATEHBHT 
FOE  THE  HOXTHS  OF  JTAHUABT. 
FSBBUAEY  .:Jn>  MAEOH 

New  Yoifc.  April  1.  1921. 
RicEirTs: 

Contributions  <d  Dlstziet  end  Loetl  CoBonhtMe: 

Winnipeg  Diiizict  Committee   910.4SOJOO 

Vancouver  ,   152^ 

OtUwa    60.00 

Chicago  Committee    1^458.40 

Washington  Committee   ,  ,.  1,000.00 

Los  Angeles  Committee  ....„   978M 

Gsecho-Slovak  Committee  N.  Y.  C   652j00 

Wilmington,  Del  Committee    600.00 

DonTer,  Colo.  Comnuttee   —   600.00 

Philadelpbia  Conunittee    SISM 

Poitland,  Ore.  Connittee  _   45a00 

RocfaMter,  N.  Y.  Crwiininiw  „   390j00 

Saa  FkBBciico  Committee  „   30000 

Newai^  N.  J.    29£M 

SontheMtera  District  Committee    ITSM 

Madison,  Wis.  Committee    162.75 

Spokane,  Wash.  GmBmittee   ISOM 

Bmrnme,  N.  J.  Committwi    147.27 

Baltimore  Qunmittee    IOOlOO 

New  Haven*  Conn.  Committee   IQOJOQ 

Dnlttth,  Minn.  Committee    68.15 

Yonkers  Committes   _   65j60 

San  Diego,  Cat  Commitlew   

Oklahonw  City  Cwawinwe    SOM 


Waterborr,  Conn.  Commiaee    30XW 

Howton,  Texas  Committee   —   26jOO 

Lawrence,  Masa.  Goounittee   15.50 

Dea  Moiiiea,  la.  Committee   -   &S0 

Dmationa  from  ladividnals 

and  organiations    4,281.56 

For  Pamphleto  and  Post  Cards   425.29 

Total  Receipu  for  January,  Feb.  and  March  |a6,376J2 
Balance  en  hand  Jannary  1.  1921    1,76&3S 

$28,1452; 

DnwiMnmiii: 

For  Medical  SnppBes   m6BL28 

Organization  Expenses: 

Wages  and  salariea    1,295J>3 

Postage,  Stationery   Z7Q.14 

OC&ce  rent  and  office  ezpensea   SlOBjOS 

Paaphkta  and  Postcard*    S3U6 

R.  R.  FaiM,  tdflgranu  A  MiawJiaiMwa. .  328jOI 

Balance  on  Hand  AprU  1,  1921    M8851 

RuAPmiUkTioii: 

Total  Reoeipts  to  April  1.  1921   $74,1S&51 

Total  IMabnrsements: 

For  Medical  SappBes    «8,3eSu41 

Other  disbmsemeots:  Printing,  wages,  eftos 
and  tnvdfaig  a^emea,  loss  on  exdiaaii^ 
ete.    7,009.19 

Balanoe  on  hand  April  1,  1921   

$7^755.51 


Next  Week's 
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wilt  be  a 

Special  May  Day  Number 

it  MdU  contain  eight  extra  pages  of  pictures — half  tone  reproductions  of  new  edu^ 
cational  posters  from  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  following  new  articles'. 

Eugene  Varm,  Preaidoit  Supreme  Council  of  National  £c(»iomy,  Hungarian  Soviet  R^nblic, 
on  AGRICULTURAL  QUESTIONS  IN  SOVIET  RUSSU.  An  able  discussion  of  the  past  and 
future  lines  of  development  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  Soviet  Russia. 

WallU  Walter  Ufeaux:  PERSONS  AND  THINGS  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA.  Concrete  observa- 
ti(Hi8  from  the  pen  of  cne  recently  returned  from  Soviet  Russia. 

N.'tenin:  POUTICAL  EDUCATION  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA.  Shows  the  necessity  of  specific 
propaganda  to  stimulate  production,  ratiunr  than  of  general  theoretical  agitatiim  tm  the  natmp 

of  Communism. 

Paid  Louiii  TROTSKY  ON  THE  PARIS  COMMUNE.  A  restatement  in  light  popular 
form  of  the  points  scored  by  Trotdcy  against  Kautsky,  in  Trotsky's  exposition  of  the  parallel 
between  the  Paris  Commune  and  the  Soviet  Govemmoit  that  will  be  welcomed  even  by  readers 
of  T^otsk/c  recent  article  in  Soviet  Russia. 

Treaties:  Full  texts  of  the  treaties  betweeo  Soviet  Rnasia  and  Persia,  and  betwaoa  Soviet 
Rusna  and  Afghanistan. 
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The  Development  of  Russian  Agrarian  Policy 

By  EucENE  Vabca 

{The  President  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  in  the  former  Hungarian  Soviet 
Republic,  who  is  now  living  at  Moscow  and  who  is  himself  an  authority  on  off-arum  aid  eamomie 
questions,  contributes  the  following  genered  view  of  the  Russian  agrarian  situation,  and  the  wa/f  in 
which  that  situation  is  being  met  by  Soviet  policy.) 


'T^  0  develop  the  Russian  agrarian  situation  is  the 
essential  point  of  the  Russian  economic  policy. 
It  has  always  been  so,  and  is  so  today  still.  For 
the  gigantic  fact  that  about  eighty  per  cent  of  all 
the  workers  in  Russia  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
has  not  been  altered  by  the  proletarian  revolution. 
The  fundamental  problems  also  remain  the  same. 

How  can  the  Russian  peasants  be  made  to  attun 
a  higher  avera^  crop  on  their  extensive  fields? 
How  can  the  dhtribution  of  land  and  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  land  be  shaped  in  accordance  wtti-  ibe 
political  system  ruling  at  this  moment? 

As  far  as  the  first  question  is  concerned.  :he 
solution  was  always  sought  in  one  way  only,  le- 
fore  the  proletarian  revolution:  the  effort  ah  :v8 
was  to  secure  to  the  land  holders  as  high  an  ini  tie- 
as  possible,  at  the  expense  of  the  workers,  in 
other  words,  to  force  up  the  rents.  Up  to  the  ; 
of  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  this  was  done  b]  al  - 
most brutal  confiscation  of  the  product  of  i^t-i 
serTs  labor.  This  led,  in  Russia  as  everywhere  e!  % 
to  the  opposite  of  die  end  pursued:  the  serf  e< 
nomy  declined  more  and  more;  production  nl;  * 
ceased,  except  for  the  mere  existence  of  the  scvi  ■ 
themselves,  and  this  existence  was  all  the  njoi  - 
wretched. 

The  abolition  of  serfdom  did  not  alter  very  muc)> 
the  situation  itself.  Although  the  harden  of  th'- 
peasants,  in  the  form  of  instalments,  taxes,  intei 
est,  was  now  a  fixed  one,  no  longer  exposed  li- 
the arbitrary  decision  of  the  landed  proprietor; 
the  burden  remained  nevertheless  almost  impos 
sibly  high  to  the  peasants.  The  reason  for  this  v/at 
that  the  peasant  in  most  parts  of  Russia  obtained 
too  little  land  to  use  up  all  his  labor  power,  and 
that  because  of  his  ignorance  of  reading  and  writ* 
ing,  his  absolute  lad^  of  any  knowledge  of  scien- 
tific farming,  his  great  conservatism,  and  his  pov- 
erty, the  yield  of  the  soil  was  too  low  to  enable 
him  to  raise  the  enormous  allotments.  The  Russian 
peasants  starved  while  Russian  grain  was  being 
forwarded  to  Italy  and  England,  and  the  entire 
Russian  agricultural  syston  was  falling  into  de- 
cay.  The  mir  system,  which,  briefly  stated,  is  a 
system  of  three-field  economy,  combined  with  a 
periodical  redistribution  of  all  the  peasant  hold- 
ings, prevented  even  those  few  peasants  who  were 
prepared  mentally  to  abandon  uie  traditional  bad 
method  of  farming  from  doing  so,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  mir  organization  was  committed  to 
tfiese  methods.  The  impoverishment  of  the  Russian 
peasant  village  in  general  led  to  the  agricultural 
disturbances  in  the  first  Russian  revolution  (1905). 

After  the  crushing  of  the  first  revolution  came 
the  attempt  to  carry  out  an  agrarian  reform  on  a 
bouigeoM  basis.  Tms  was  the  Stolypin  agricuitor- 


al  reform,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which 
were:  politically,  the  creation  of  a  well-to-do  peas- 
ant class  as  the  broad  basis  of  the  bourgeois 
classes;  economically,  the  abolition  of  the  mir 
organization,  the  amalgamation  of  the  parcels  held 
in  common  into  large  farms  complete  in  them- 
selves, in  order  thus  to  provide  the  ambitious  peasr 
ants  with  the  possibility  of  advancing  economic- 
ally. 

These  reforms  also  involve:  annulling  the  right 
of  those  living  far  from  the  village  to  have  a 
share  in  the  village  lands,  in  other  words,  the 
final  cutting  off  of  the  semi-peasant  industrial  pro- 
l^riat  from  the  soil;  the  proletarization  of  the 
Tillage  poor  owong  to  the  distribution  of  the 
communal  lands  simultaneously  with  the  dissolv- 
ing of  the  mir.  Besides,  the  large  estates  were 
bought  up  to  a  great  extent,  and  small  sales  woe 
made  to  well-to-do  peasants  with  the  aid  of  the 
National  Peasant  Bank. 

The  Stolypin  agricultural  reform  was  talon  up 
rather  energ^cally. 

But  the  carrying  out  of  it  proceeded  much  more 
slowly  than  the  revolutionizing  of  the  mental  at* 
titude,  which  seems  moreover  to  be  the  lot  of 
:i>i  bourgeois  agrarian  reforms.  The  Kerensky  re- 
ime  gave  a  certain  impetus  to  the  agrarian  ques- 
on:  but  the  solution  continued  to  vacillate  wiUiin 
•ourgeois  limits. 

Changes  Under  the  Proletariat 

Then  came  the  proletarian  revolution,  and  widi 

the  revolutionary  solution  of  the  agrarian  ques- 

)n,  in  which  the  following  four  phases  may  be 
<  stinguished. 

The  first  phase  is  that  of  the  dividing  of  the 
Teat  estates,  which  was  accomplished  in  a  revolu- 
ionary  manner,  with  the  participation  of  all  the 
feasants,  rich  and  poor.    In  fact,  the  rich  peas* 
nts  in  most  cases  even  appropriated  more  land 
:iid  cattle  and  machines  from  the  big  estates  than 
did  the  poor.  Politically,  diis  phase  is  equivalent 
to  the  destruction  of  die  class  of  great  landed 
proprietors,  who  possessed  the  only  rural  organ- 
ization capable  of  bringing  about  a  counter*ravola- 
tion  which  was  of  nation-wide  proportions.  The 
great  mass  of  non-propertied  peasants,  at  first  not 
differentiated  as  to  the  degree  of  their  wealth  and 
social  classification,  was  thus  won  over  to  the 
Soviet  system  and  the  Bolsheviki  and  removed  for- 
ever from  any  possibility  of  an  attempt  to  use 
diem  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  landed  propri- 
etor system  of  the  Tsar.  "Long  live  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem, long  live  the  Bolsheviki,**  became  the  slogan 
of  all  the  peasants. 

For  most  of  the  peasants  the  revolution  was 
disposed  of  with  die  distribution  of  land  and  the 
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destructimi  of  the  great  estates.  All  they  wanted 
now  was  to  live  vrell,  to  sell  their  goods  in  the 
open  market  for  the  highest  attainable  prices,  to 
pay  no  taxes.  The  rich  peasant  as  a  matter  of  fact 
is  alwa^  an  anarchist,  although  not  an  intellectual 
anarchist  For  the  village  poor,  however,  the  revo- 
lution was  by  no  means  disposed  of  after  the  first 
distribution  of  the  great  estates.  Nor  was  it  dis- 
posed of  for  the  industrial  prol^ariat  For  the 
village  poor,  the  matter  had  not  been  disposed 
of  because  the  first  distribution  gave  them  too 
little  land,  and  no  cattle  and  no  implements  for 
working  it,  and  because  the  inequality  of  fortunes 
and  of  the  division  of  income  in  the  village  itself 
ranained  the  same.  Hiis  was  the  phase  of  the 
revolution  that  became  immortal  in  the  western 
European  Social  Democratic  press  and  its  litera- 
ture under  the  pretense:  **The  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion in  the  villages  even  increased  the  inequality 
already  existing.** 

The  Committees  of  the  Peasant  Poor 

But  this  solution  of  the  agrarian  question  was 
absolutely  unsatisfactory  for  the  urban  proletariat 
also.  For  the  rich  peasants  were  willing  to  deliver 
foodstuffs  to  the  city  dvrellers  only  for  big  prices 
and  possibly  also  for  industrial  commodities. 
Therefore,  after  the  first  task,  the  destruction  of 
great  estates,  had  been  accomplished,  the  work  had 
to  be  pushed  and  the  struggle  against  the  rich 
peasants  in  the  village  itself  had  to  be  taken  up. 

niere  ensued  the  period  of  the  **Committees  of 
the  Peasant  Poor."  Under  die  guidance  of  class- 
conscious  industrial  woricers,  conmiittees  of  poor 
peasants  were  installed  in  every  village  for  a  new 
adjusting  of  the  economic  life  and  of  the  relative 
economic  status.  Hiere  was  a  hard  struggle  against 
the  big  peasants — they  are  called  the  JtuZoAj  in 
Russia,  a  struggle  that  is  completely  past  in  Cen- 
tral Russia,  but  which  is  still  in  progress  in  Uiose 
sections  that  had  first  to  be  cleareo  of  counter-revo- 
lutionists, namely,  the  Caucasus,  Siberia,  Ukraine. 
The  results  of  the  activity  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Peasant  Poor  are  as  follows: 

1)  The  soil  was  redistributed  in  each  district^ 
and  the  redistribution  was  carried  on  equitably^  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  persons.  In  this  redis- 
tribution there  were  included  not  only  the  forma: 
lands  of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  but  also  the 
former  holdings  of  the  prosperous  peasants.  Each 
individual  received  the  same  share.  It  is  therefore 
quite  a  common  thii^  to  find  die  former  rich  peas- 
ants holding  today,  after  the  carrying  out  of  the 
agrarian  reform  and  the  distribution  of  the  great 
estates,  less  land  than  they  had  before.*  The 

*  The  reader  who  in  entirely  under  the  inflaence  of 
EoTopean  conceptions  will  very  probably  bcliere  that  the 
taking  away  of  hin  land  mnat  have  harmed  the  prosperona 
peasantfl  considerably.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
as  I  have  frequently  been  able  to  convince  myself  from 
pentmal  obserratioii.  Aa  h  has  becrane  impowible  rinoe 
the  social  revolution  to  make  use  of  hired  laborers  iw  woik 
fai  the  fields,  in  holdings  exceeding  the  poaribflitr  of  the 
omei's  working  them  with  hk  own  labor,  the  latter  enUrdy 
Vm  thdr  value. 


land  allotment  of  all  village  inhabitants  in 
the  same  regicm  has  beat  equalized;  as  far  aa 
land  is  conc^ned  there  no  longer  exists  the  dis- 
parity between  so-called  big  and  small  peasants. 

2)  Hie  Committees  of  the  Peasant  Poor  also  in- 
troduced a  levelling  of  the  movable  instrumente 
of  production,  in  other  words,  allotments  of  cat- 
tle and  implements.  In  the  form  of  '^extraordinary** 
taxes,  a  great  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  big 
peasants  was  confiscated  and  handed  to  the  vit 
lage  poor. 

3)  Finally,  the  Committees  of  the  Vil- 
lage Poor,  before  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  by  the 
Soviet  Republic  bad  been  well  organized,  served 
as  tmits  for  the  collection  of  such  foodstuffs.  Widi 
their  aid  the  first  comprehensive  view  of  the  stocks 
of  the  rich  peasants  was  afforded;  diey  to<^  care 
of  Uie  collection  of  these  supplies  on  the  spot. 

After  the  equal  distribution  of  the  soil  had  been 
carried  out,  as  well  aa  a  partial  equalization  of  mov- 
able property,  and  the  development  of  the  national 
organization  provisions,  the  Committees  of  the 
Poor  became  superfluous  and  disappeared.  In  all 
the  great  extent  of  Russia  there  were  now  no 
longer  any  rich  and  poor  peasants  in  the  old 
sense  of  die  word.  There  were  only  "middle**  peas- 
ants. In  place  of  the  Committees  of  the  Poor  there 
now  appeared  the  Soviets  elected  by  the  entire  vil- 
lage population.  This  whole  evolution  was  finally 
sanctioned  by  a  decree  issued  in  May,  1920,  which 
established  the  existing  distribution  of  property  in 
land  cmd  forbade  any  new  distribution  of  the  viUage 
property  for  the  period  of  twelve  years.  Tbe  agra- 
rian policy  of  Soviet  Russia  is  now  moving  in  the 
direction  of  the  **middle  easant.**  The  social  dem* 
ocrate  of  Western  Europe,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  actual  course  of  events  and  want  to  know  nodi- 
ing,  declare  with  proud  gesture  that  die  tactics  of 
the  Committees  ol^  the  Peasant  Poor  have  suffered 
shipwreck  and  are  being  abandoned.  And  as  for  the 
**middle  peasant"  policy,  they  declare  that  the 
Soviet  Republic  has  made  peace  or  intends  to  make 
peace  widi  the  peasants — ^more  generally  speaking, 
that  it  is  giving  up  the  fight  against  them;  and 
other  things  with  just  as  little  sense. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  course  of  events  in 
Russia  is  moving  on  tirelessly.  After  the  levelling 
of  the  conditions  of  property  and  income  has  been 
completed,  the  attechment  of  the  private  peasant 
economic  system  to  the  national  collective  econnny 
will  be  taken  up. 

The  first  step  was  the  elaboration  and  ex^isioB 
of  die  system  of  deliveries.  A  certain  portion  of 
the  yield  of  the  peasant  economy  in  all  forms — 
grain,  fodder,  potatoes,  cabbage,  meat,  butter,  eggs, 
milk,  hides,  wool,  bristles,  horns,  claws,  hemp, 
flax,  cotton,  fruit,  etc.,  must  be  delivered  to  die 
state  at  fixed  prices.  And  the  point  is  the  Socialistic 
backbone  of  the  idea — that  it  is  not  the  individual 
peasant  that  is  under  the  obligation  to  deliver,  but 
the  whole  village  as  a  social  unit.  How  the  village 
dwellers  raise  the  amount  of  the  delivery  to  be 
made  by  them  is  entirely  their  own  affair,  vdiich  is 
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rq^lated  in  an  absolutely  democratic  way,  by  cim- 
sultati<Hi8  of  all  those  in  the  village.  In  the  Rus- 
sian village  there  ia  a  genuine  democracy,  for  the 
inhabitants  no  longer  stand  in  the  relation  of  ex- 
ploiter and  exploited.  The  common  duty  of  delivery 
weaves  a  firm  bond  about  the  individual  farm  eco- 
nomy, makes  each  peasant  interested  in  the  eco- 
nomic success  of  the  other. 

On  this  basis  higher  forms  of  social  life  are 
already  developing  among  the  peasants.  Whole 
villages  constitute  unified  labor  organizations — 
artels — while  still  larger  villages  divide  up  into 
three  or  four  portions  for  a  commcm  worldng  of 
the  soil,  a  common  carrying  out  of  improvements, 
etc.  Their  union  often  beoomes  even  closer.  The 
peasants  are  led  to  pool  their  fields  and  of/  ^ir 
means  of  productiont  form  a  commune,  which  not 
only  produces  in  common  but  also  consumes  in 
common,  not  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
woiicers,  but  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
eaters,  of  "mouths,"  as  is  the  expression  in  Russian. 
These  forms  of  evolutifm  are  supported  by  the  Sov- 
iet Government  vnth  all  poauble  means,  wiUi 
money,  machines,  seeds,  and  cattle. 

New  Plans  for  the  Future 

But  this  development,  splendid  as  is  its  prog- 
ress, is  not  advancing  rapidly  enough.  We  must 
therefore  take  further  steps  in  the  direction  of 
attaching  new  units.  This  is  the  program  <^  the 
winter  and  sprii^  of  die  present  year.  We  may 
express  the  situation  precisely  in  the  slogan :  "stale- 
regulation  of  peasant  cultivation"  In  all  Russia — 
we  speak  here  of  Central  Russia,  which  has  been 
without  interruption  the  backbone  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, since  the  other  regions  which  we  have  men- 
tioned are  still  in  an  earlier  stage  of  development, 
— cultivati<m  committees  are  being  formed.  These 
committees  will  teach  the  peasants  how  much 
grain  and  other  crops  they  must  sow,  when  and 
how  deep  they  must  plow,  etc.  Theoretical  innova- 
tions are  not  aimed  at,  and  the  stimulator  and 
mental  leader  of  this  magnificent  program.  Com- 
rade Ossindcy,  has  expressed  the  goal  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  "R^e  miisl  see  to  it  that  the  entire 
village  cultivates  its  soil  as  well  as  does  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  peasant  of  the  district**  In 
other  words,  we  are  to  have  proletarian  organiza- 
tional work  with  a  compulsory  guidance  by  state 
organs. 

In  order  to  secure  saocess,  the  seeds  that  the 
peasants  would  need  in  their  spring  sowing  were 
taken  away  from  them  by  the  state,  and  they  are 
to  receive  in  the  spring  carefully  selected  seed 
grain  of  the  best  quality,  assigned  to  them  by  the 
state  in  accordance  with  the  varieties  best  suited 
for  cultivation.  This  is  a  very  important  step  in  the 
socialisation  of  peasant  economy,  but  by  no  means 
die  lasL  At  present  great  energy  is  behig  devoted 
in  Russia  to  die  building  of  "tractors,"  deep  plow- 
ing machines  propelled  by  gasoline,  and  some  are 
even  being  imported  from  America.  The  state  will 
plow  up  great  tracts  of  black  earth  for  the  peas- 
ants by  which,  even  without  die  use  of  any  fertil- 


iier,  a  higher  yield  is  assured.  Tlie  maehineg  axe 
to  be  owned  in  conmum  and  not  to  pass  into  die 

private  possession  of  the  peasants.  Of  the  peasant's 
former  private  economy  there  will  finally  only  re- 
main his  own  private  household. 

This  development  is  necessary  not  only  in  order 
gradually  to  help  the  peasant  over  the  transition 
into  the  system  of  collective  economy,  but  also 
for  reasons  of  production  itself.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  conditions  of  the  distribution  of  the 
soil  in  Russia  vary  considerably.  Especially  in  Cen- 
tral Russia  the  area  hdd  by  die  big  land  owners 
was  very  smalt* 

The  enlargement  of  the  peasant  land  was  theore- 
fore  not  considerable.  As  the  harvest  yield,  owing 
to  the  six  year's  war,  presents  an  insufficieiU  in- 
crease,** and  furthermore  as,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  a  free  market,  the  peasants  are  beginning  to  show 
a  tendency  to  return  to  isolated  domestic  economy^ 
which  has  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  total 
production,  and  since,  finally,  the  consumption  of 
foodstuffs  by  the  peasant  himself  also  has  consider- 
able increased,  ***  there  still  exists  in  central  Rus- 
sia with  its  relatively  dense  population,  an  agrarian 
question^  an  agrarian  crisis,  in  spite  of  the  distri- 
bution the  great  estates.  In  extennve  r^<His,  die 
land  alloted  to  the  peasant  according  to  population 
is  hardly  sufficient,  under  the  present  primitive  mode 
of  exploitation,  to  cover  the  peasant's  own  needs. 
While  there  are  in  the  East,  in  the  Volga  districts 
and  in  Siberia,  millions  and  millions  of  hectars  of 
unowned  fruitful  territory,  great  regions  that  are 
mowed  once  a  year  by  die  soldiers,  and  which  con- 
stitute the  land  reserve  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  there 
are  districts  near  Moscow  where  there  is  today 
still  land  poverty.  Therefore  it  is  the  manifest 
duty  of  the  agrarian  policy  of  Soviet  Russia:  1)  to 
exploit  die  existing  land  more  fully,  by  improving 
the  peasant  cultivation;  2)  to  resetUe  the  superflu- 
ous peasant  population  now  in  the  central  regions 
by  means  of  a  large  scale  colonization  directed 
into  the  unoccupied  land  on  the  Volga  and  in 
Siberia,  wherever  possible  in  higher  collective 
forms  of  social  life. 

•       •  • 

Many  a  reader  will  find  that  the  outline  here 

*Iti  1916,  in  the  39  gaberniai  of  Central  Russia  there 
vere  only  2,900,000  desaiatins  of  great  landed  estates, 
ODt  of  a  total  of  39,000.000  of  arable  land,  in  other  words, 
■even  and  one  half  per  cent..  In  the  remaining  portions  of 
Weatem  Russia,  the  proportion  was  twenty  per  cent.  (t.arin- 
KritTmann,  "OutZtne  of  the  Economic  Life  and  Economic 
Organization  in  Soviet  Russia"  In  Russian,  October  1920.) 

''According  to  Larin-Kritzmann,  the  average  harvest  of 
winter  rye,  the  most  important  grain  used  for  bread,  was 
per  dessiatin:  41  poods,  1909-1913  ;  46  poods,  1914-1918; 
44  poods,  1918;  43  poods,  1919.  But  it  is  a  ttoiversal  fact 
that  a  decrease  in  yield  is  always  apparent  in  statittiet 
when  there  is  any  obligatory  impoA. 

***  Statistical  data  are  available  only  wiUi  r^^  to 
grain.  The  arcrage  conmiraption  of  grain  by  the  peaiaiut 
in  the  **8Uperfluity**  provinces  was  640  pounds  per  pemm 
per  year;  in  1918-1919,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  already 
676  poimds.  The  Rna^n  pound  is  not  fully  M 
(Larin-Krimana,  pags  M). 
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given  of  die  Russian  agricultural  policy  is  not  as 
clear  as  it  should  be.  But  I  am  not  to  blame.  It  is 
not  I  who  am  writing  unclearly,  but  it  is  the  facts 
which  are  in  flux,  which  is  necessarily  the  case 
in  a  revolution.  Many  of  the  tines  of  development 
have  already  run  their  full  course  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  while  in  others  diey  are  only  be* 


ginning.  Sometimes  attempts  are  made  to  combine 
or  even  skip  certain  stages  of  evolutitm.  The  life 
of  Soviet  Russia,  a  state  with  one  hundred  milU<m 
population,  occupying  a  whole  continent,  can  hard- 
ly be  forced  into  specific  formulas.  I  shall  perhaps 
have  an  opportunity  later  to  present  detailed  treat- 
ments of  individual  regions. 


Trotsky  and  the  Commune 

By  Paul  Louis 

(5ofne  of  our  readers  will  welcome  this  short  restatement  of  a  few  of  the  points  contained  in 
Trotak/s  **Tke  Paris  Commune  and  Soviet  Rusfin"  which  appem-td  in  Soviet  Russia  for  Mardi 
26  and  April  2.  The  author  of  the  following  lines  is  now  one  of  the  principal  coiUributors  to  the 
pages  of  **L*Humanite*'  from  the  March  20  issue  of  which  we  take  the  foUowing  arti^e.) : 

T  HAVE  just  read  Trotsky*s  Book  **Terrori8m 
and  Communism"  so  full  of  facts,  exam* 
pies,  historical  perspectives,  and  food  for  medita- 
tion. Doctrine  is  here  mingled,  at  every  point, 
with  the  thoughts  called  forth  by  the  continued 
Struggle,  with  deductions  of  a  practical  ordex, 
with  Uw  personal  reminiscences  of  one  of  the  most 
capable  protagonists  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 
Superior  vision  is  here  allied  with  a  profound 
psychological  knowledge  of  masses  and  individu- 
als. 

This  book  is  an  answer  to  Kautsky  and  its  sub- 
title is  **Anti-Kaut8ky,*'  but  it  is  not  merely  a  pole* 
mical  work;  it  throws  sharp  lights  on  all  the  con- 
ditions of  die  great  and  universal  proletarian  ef- 
fort What  surprises  and  strikes  one  most  about 
the  leaders  of  the  Bolshevik  movement,  is  that  in 
spite  of  the  continuous  struggle,  they  have  found 
the  leisure  and  means  of  setting  down  in  writing 
the  lessons  of  their  experunce,  and,  apparently 
to  devote  long  hours  to  thought  History  offers  us 
very  few  parallels  of  this  kind. 

It  is  very  natural  that  in  this  book,  in  the 
period  in  which  we  live,  attention  should  be  given 
at  once  to  considerations  connected  with  the  Com- 
mune. For  the  world  proletariat  has  just  celebrated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  March  18, 1871,  in  other 
words,  the  first  seizure  of  power  by  the  woricers. 
The  Soviets,  which  respect  all  the  great  revolution- 
ary periods  of  France,  and  which  are  devoting 
to  them  a  special  branch  of  instruction  (these 
Fr^ch  struggles  are  better  known  at  Petrograd 
and  Moscow  than  at  Paris) ,  and  not  without  reason, 
have  given  special  attention  to  the  Commune.  Be- 
tween the  Paris  Commune  and  their  own  victory 
diey  behold  a  living  bond.  And  that  is  why  they 
are  celebrating,  together  with  the  workers  of 
France,  with  an  unforgettable  enthusiasm,  this  first 
overthrow — unfortunately  for  a  short  period  only 
— of  the  capitalist  power. 

There  ia  no  lack  of  works  that  treat  the  Com- 
mune, works  writtrai  by  bourgeois  publicists,  who 
have  blackened  and  defamed  this  period,  just  as 
their  successors  are  systematically  calumniating 
the  Russian  Revolution:  there  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun.  There  are  also  works  by  Socialists, 


some  of  thou,  like  Marx  and  Lavrov,  among  the 
greatest  names  in  our  history.  The  thirty  pages 
that  Trotsky  has  devoted  to  the  Commune  period 
in  the  book,  which  has  just  appeared  in  French, 
of  course  do  not  exhaust  the  subject,  but  they 
bristle  with  original  opinions  that  should  he 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in^Miled 
in  the  accomplishments  of  the  Commune. 

Hie  pages  begin  with  these  words:  *The  Parte 
Commune  of  1871  was  the  first  weak  attempt  in 
history  at  domination  by  the  working  class.  We 
venerate  die  memory  of  the  Commnne  in  spite  of 
its  limited  eqierience,  the  lade  of  prqiaration  of 
its  militant  sections,  the  confusion  of  its  pro* 
gram,  the  lack  of  unity  amon^  its  directing  ele- 
ments, the  indecision  of  its  plans,  the  excessive 
fussing  in  execution,  and  the  frightful  disaster 
in  which  it  so  fatally  ended.** 

This  is  apparently  a  summary  of  Trotsky's  view. 
He  honors  me  Conunnne,  without  concealing  irom 
himself  the  errors  of  its  leaders,  and  he  passes 
diem  all  in  review. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  be  su^ests  the  origin 
of  this  powerful  insurrection.  No  one  forgets  mat 
the  petite  bourgeoisie  played  a  role  in  this  insur- 
rection as  well  as  the  workers,  that  national  senti- 
ments were  connected  in  it  with  those  af  the  pur- 
est internationalism,  that  Uie  men  charged  wldi 
responsibilities  were  recruited  from  the  most  vary- 
ing environments  and  parties.  This  explains  the  in- 
ternal conflicts  that  broke  out  in  &e  Assembly, 
as  well  as  the  contradictory  solutions  that  were 
formulated  and  the  lenses  of  time  that  were  en- 
countered at  every  mcnnent  up  to  the  final  catsa- 
trophe.  Trotoky  carefully  points  out  the  continn- 
ous  desire  that  was  expressed  by  certain  individn* 
als  to  attain  a  conciliation  with  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  the  vacillation  which  was  shown,  by  others, 
between  the  fiction  of  donocracy  and  die  reality 
of  dictatorship. 

Lavrov  has  already  called  attention  to  these 
things. 

This  uncertainty  governed  particularly  the  mili* 
tary  action  of  the  Commune  and  served  as  an  aid 
in  the  evil  preparations  of  Thiers.  If  the  Russian 
Revolution  had  passed  into  diis  same  slough  M£l> 
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nikov,  who  was  preparing  to  be  the  Thiers  of 
Roasia,  would  have  had  an  easy  time  of  it  But 
fOTtnnately  the  RoBsians  had  the  example  of  1871 
before  their  eyes. 

It  is  not  trne,  however,  says  Trotsky,  that  the 
Commune  was,  as  Kautsky  maintains,  a  formal 
democracy,  and  he  again  undertakes  the  demon* 
ftration  of  this  fact  that  has  already  been  offered 
by  Lenin.  The  elections  did  not  take  place  until 
after  the  flight  of  a  portion  of  the  Paris  bourgeoi- 
ne,  and  die  neutralizati<m  of  another  portion,  and 
fn  addition,  the  Blanmiists.  faitl^ul  to  the  mem- 
ories <rf  1793,  denied  a  rerolutianary  dictator- 
«h^  of  the  Paris  Commmie  over  peasant  France. 

Trotsky  draws  a  number  of  brief  parallels. 
The  duty  of  the  Commune  was  to  proceed  definitely 
againrt  the  National  Assembly.  There  could  be  no 
compromise  between  the  two.  Similarly  in  Russia 
die  Soviets  would  have  been  crushed  by  the  Con- 
ftitaeot  Assembly  if  they  had  permited  it  to  live, 
for  the  new  proletarian  apparatus  could  not  possi- 
bly he  reconciled  with  the  old  form  of  democracy, 
and  this  is  proved  if  only  by  the  fact  that  wherever 
the  latter  remained  in  existence,  and  where  the 
Cadets  associated  themselves  with  the  Socialist 
non-Bolshevik  factions  in  order  to  defend  die 


Constituent  Assembly,  in  the  Kuban,  in  Ukraine, 
in  Siberia,  counter-revolution  had  an  easy  time 
of  it,  and  a  reactionary  coup  d'etat  was  easily 
brought  about 

Was  the  Paris  of  1871  as  mature  for  the  de- 
atmction  of  die  capitalist  sjratem  as  the  Petn^ad 
of  1917?  Trotsky  does  not  think  so. 

"Hie  petit  bourgeois  and  crafts  union  character 
of  the  old  and  in  part  of  the  new  Paris  is  totally 
absent  in  Petrograd,  a  center  of  the  most  ooa- 
centrated  industry  of  the  world."  Besides,  if  the 
Parisians  were  rich  in  revolutionary  memories, 
the  wage  workers  of  Petrograd  had  still  fresh  in 
their  minds  the  memories  of  1905  and  the  longing 
to  avenge  their  defeats.  There  were  also  additional 
elements  to  be  considered. 

In  all  our  branches,  these  pages  of  Trotsky 
should  be  read  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary.  In 
spite  of  thfflir  mtical  observatioiis,  which  are  quite 
reasonable  and  most  timely  for  us,  they  present 
the  mature  homage  of  one  of  the  greatest  revolu- 
tionists of  all  times,  one  of  the  most  able  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Russian  Revolution,  to  the  men 
who  inscribed  Uieir  heroic  acts  in  letters  of  fire 
in  die  history  of  the  proletarian  revolution  through- 
out the  ages. 


Persons  and  Things  in  Moscow 

By  Walus  Walter  Lefeaux 

{The  following  article  is  from  the  pen  of  a  yoang  English^anadian  who  recently  reUu-ned 
from  SovMl  Russia  and  is  now  making  a  lectare-taur  of  the  Uniled  Stales.) 


It  was  a  new  world  to  me,  the  world  I  stepped 
into  one  morning  last  September.  We  had  left 
Petrograd  late  the  previous  ni^t  on  a  train  com- 
posed of  a  long  string  of  sleepers  and  ordinary 
day  coaches,  every  seat  on  the  train  apparently 
occupied.  Without  as  much  fuss  or  noise  as  usual- 
ly accompanies  the  departure  of  a  long  distance 
train  at  any  other  European  terminal,  we  had 
glided  out  of  Petrograd  on  a  Bolshevik  train  widi 
a  Bolshevik  crew  over  a  Bolshevik  railroad  and 
urived  in  Moscow  on  schedule  time.  The  schedule 
was  not  as  fast  as  the  pre-war  time.  Locomotives 
sre  scarce  in  Russia.  Meantime  long  distance  trains 
have  to  do  a  lot  of  local  work.  Wood  for  fuel  is 
aot  the  most  ^Edent  method  of  raising  steam  to 
handle  a  heavy  train;  at  night  the  locomotive 
Rmoke  stack  pours  out  a  steady  deluge  of  goldm 
rain.  But  cutting,  loading,  and  firing  green  wood 
was  <mly  one  of  the  small  handicaps  of  the  Bol- 
•faeviata.  Oil  from  Baku  and  anthracite  from  the 
Donets  Basin  is  now  relieving  the  fuel  situation 
i  little. 

The  Moscow  Northwestern  Railway  Station  pre- 
lented  a  most  animated  scene.  Our  train  had  de- 
posited several  hundred  passengers,  who,  sur- 
T^ed  casually,  might  have  been  an  ordinary  sub* 
unran  trainload.  Closer  inspection  did  indeed  re- 
veal a  marked  absmce  of  linoi  collars,  fancy 


shoes,  and  new  clothes;  in  fatA  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  ovLta  garments  betokraed  a  con- 
tinuous usage  of  several  years,  but  that  was  not 
unexpected. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  our  arrival  another 
train  steamed  in.  This  one  had  a  passei^er  list 
that  was  different.  How  a  train  composed  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  short  passenger  coaches  could  ac- 
commodate the  crowd  that  merged  from  that  train, 
and  the  quantity  of  bimdles  and  baggage  under 
which  every  individual  in  the  crowd  was  strug- 
gling, is  more  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  under- 
stand. Some  of  them  simply  dragged  their  bundles 
and  sacks  out  of  the  station  and,  depositing  them 
on  the  sidewalk,  sat  down  on  them  with  an  air 
of  satisfaction  and  relief.  I  presumed  that  assist' 
ance  was  soon  expected. 

The  loads  were  composed  chiefly  of  potatoes 
with  a  small  percentage  of  apples  and  cabbage. 
The  passengers  were  mostly  from  Moscow's  semi- 
peasant  proletariat,  with  a  sprinkling  of  peddler 
speculators,  who  had  been  visiting  their  village 
holdings  and  peasant  relatives  or  buying  stodcs 
for  the  approaching  winter.  Wonderful  progress 
has  been  made  in  die  collection  and  distribution 
of  farm  products  in  Soviet  Russia  but  the  work 
is  not  by  any  means  complete.  War  has  demanded 
the  almost  exclusive  attention  of  the  administra- 
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tion,  and  private  provisioning  and  small  specula- 
tion has  had  to  be  winked  at  until  such  time  as 
adequate  attention  can  be  given  the  matter. 

Ilie  next  question  was  to  get  myself  trans- 
ported to  the  Foreign  OfiBce,  or  whatever  might  be 
the  equivalent  under  a  Soviet  Administration,  and 
report  myself  to  Nuorleva.  Fortunately  there  was 
a  courier  nn  the  train  and  he  was  bound  for  the 
Foreign  Office.  His  offer  to  mediate  between  me 
and  ue  driver,  or  an  isvoschik,  was  gladly  accept- 
ed. We  duly  arrived  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  now 
the  headquarters  of  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  six 
diousand  roubles  got  rid  of  our  jehu. 

I  had  previously  met  Nuorleva  in  London,  upon 
which  occasion  he  had  not  been  at  all  enthusiastic 
over  my  expressed  wish  to  visit  Soviet  Russia.  A 
few  days  after  my  interview  with  him  he  had  been 
deported  from  Ejigland  by  the  British  authorities 
and  upon  arrival  in  Moscow  had  been  given  charge 
of  the  British  and  American  section  of  the  Foreign 
OflSce  diere.  I  had  followed  several  weeks  later  but 
not  having  any  special  invitation  to  visit  Moscow, 
and  not  being  an  appointed  represaitative  of  any 
special  body,  I  had  good  reason  to  be  somewhat 
apprehensive  as  to  what  view  Moscow  would  take 
of  the  appearance  of  an  uninvited  Englishman. 
Taking  into  consideration  die  blockade,  deporta- 
tions, open  and  indirect  hostilities  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, also  die  number'  of  visitors  that  had  been  con- 
nected with  counter-revolutionary  plots,  there  was 
every  reason  to  excuse  a  passing  reflection  on  the 
question  as  to  what  form  my  reception  would  take. 
Would  it  be  a  brass  band  or  a  sudden  appear- 
ance before  the  Chrezvechaynaya  Kommissya  (Ex- 
traordinary Commission)  ? 

Tlie  streets  did  not  appear  to  be  the  scene  of 
any  unusual  excitemenL  A  few  small  shws  seemed 
to  be  open.  Empty  windows  of  up-to-date  stores 
are  not  quite  so  much  in  evidence  in  Moscow  as 
in  Petrograd.  We  bumped  along  over  the  cob- 
bled streets,  being  passed  occasionally  by  motor 
cars  on  official  business.  Part  of  the  business  of 
the  chauffeurs  appeared  to  be  to  see  how  near  they 
could  come  to  knocking  one  ov^  and  to  find  out 
how  much  rough  usage  the  cars  would  stand. 
However,  they  had  more  business  there  than  I 
had  and  I  must  say  that  all  the  time  I  was  in 
Moscow  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  accidents. 
A  bunch  of  prisoners  going  out  to  woric  under 
military  guard  was  somewhat  interesting.  I  felt  a 
remote  possibility  of  my  joining  them. 

My  welcome  by  Nuorleva  was  not,  at  first,  pro- 
nouncedly cordial.  Had  he  taken  the  attitude  that 
to  project  myself  into  Moscow  in  such  an  uncere- 
mcmiouB  manner  upon  the  strength  of  a  few  min- 
utes acquaintanceship  was  a  litde  too  much  of  a 
strain,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  have  had  any 
reason  for  complaint.  However,  having  gotten  over 
his  first  surprise  and  having  expressed  himself 
upon  the  subject  of  officials  who  would  allow  me 
to  advance  on  Moscow  without  reporting  first  to 
du  Foreign  Commissariat,  we  got  down  to  a  dis- 


cussion of  affairs  in  the  outside  world  and  die 
reason  for  my  visit  to  Moscow. 

Every  minute  or  two  a  messenger  or  a  sten- 
<^apher  would  rush  in  with  a  messa^  or  ques* 
tion  and  I  noted  an  apparent  disposition  of  his 
eyelids  to  close  as  if  he  were  struggling  against 
an  almost  overwhelming  call  of  nature  to  sleep. 
He  told  me  that  he  never  got  more  than  five  hours' 
sleep  and  that  the  night  previous  he  had  had  no 
sleep  at  all.  He  said  that  that  was  the  sUte  of 
affairs  with  nearly  all  die  executives,  which  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  quite  tme^  There  and  then 
I  decided  that  to  take  up  die  time  of  die  heads 
of  Soviet  Russia  with  interviews,  unless  they  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  me,  was  no  part  of  my  func- 
tion in  Moscow. 

About  the  first  man  I  ran  into  was  Humphreys, 
of  whose  lectures  on  Sovi^  Russia  in  the  United 
States  I  had  often  heard.  A  well-known  Eaglisk 
journalist  has  recently  referred  to  him  as  "an 
American  comrade  with  a  large  camera."  His  many 
friends  in  America  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  hear 
that  he  finds  plratiful  occupation  in  Moscow.  { 

With  one  of  the  girl  messengers  acting  ai 
guide  X  betook  myself  to  the  Savoy  Hotel  and 
presented  a  slip  of  paper  given  me  by  Nuortevi 
which  secured  my  instalation  as  a  guest  of  die 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  Thk 
hotel  accommodates,  among  others,  most  of  tiie 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  there  with  Nn- 
orteva,  Humphreys,  Arthur  Watts  (Friends'  War 
Victims'  Relief  Committee),  and  many  others,  I 
ate  my  daily  allowance  of  bread,  kasha,  cabbage 
soup  and  tea  with  a  var3ring  and  not  very  regular 
ration  of  sugar,  butter,  and  meat  or  fish.  Otnsider- 
ing  ^  great  dearth  of  skilled  help  and  mateziala, 
the  hotels  all  seem  to  be  very  well  kept  imder 
Soviet  administration.  Although  short  of  bedding 
and  everything  necessary  to  facilitate  the  accommo- 
dation of  guests  and  residents,  I  found,  during  my 
four  weeks*  stay  there,  that  nothing  was  left  un- 
done that  could  be  dam  with  the  help  and  maUri* 
al  available. 

Not  sure  diat  I  woold  be  allowed  to  stay  any 
length  of  time,  I  started  out  to  hunt  up  John  Reed 
and  Louise  Bryant  (Mrs.  Reed).  Having  read  their 
books  on  Soviet  Russia,  I  wanted  to  make  sure  o{ 
seeing  them  and  getting  their  impressiiMW  in  case 
the  authorities  should  decide  that  my  cmnpany 
was  not  desired — a  quite  unnecessary  anxiety  « 
my  part  for  I  was  not  qoestioned  or  even 
to  show  my  passport  from  die  day  I  arrived  until 
the  day  I  departed. 

With  "Dyeiovoy  Dvor"  written  in  Russian  char- 
acters on  a  piece  of  paper  I  started  out  to  find 
the  hotel  of  this  name,  where  I  was  advised  I 
would  find  my  quarry.  It  was  rather  fortdnate 
for  me  diat  I  had  diat  slip  of  paper  and  another 
with  the  name  and  address  of  my  own  hotel.  Look- 
ing back  over  the  matter  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion diat  the  friend  who  sp<^  some  F.nglifb 
and  gave  me  my  directions  was  just  a  littie  bit 
mixed  as  to  die  English  words  "Irft**  and 
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Anyhow  I  proceeded  up  the  hill  by  the  Chinese 
Widl,  turned  to  the  left  and  after  about  half  an 
hour  I  found  myself  in  the  Sukharevka  or  Moscow 
Pnblic  Market  that  reminded  me  of  Petticoat  Lane 
in  Ijtmdon  enlarged  a  hundred  times  and  s^  down 
amid  a  quaint  mixture  of  modem  and  medieval 
azdiitBctnre.  The  big  square  was  packed  widi  a 
mass  of  small  peddlers,  petty  speculators,  and 
potential  buyers.  Electric  street  cars  noisily  made 
tfamr  way  tlu-ough  the  crowds. 

Althou^  the  chief  indostries  in  production  and 
distribution  have  been  taken  over  and  nationalized 
by  die  Soviet  State.  Aeore  are  still  a  laxfga  number 
of  petty  traders  and  small  industrial  producers  not 
yet  alworbed  into  the  organization,  and  on  the 
Moscow  Sukharevka  I  found  almost  as  many  of- 
fering diings  for  sale  as  there  were  buyers.  Prac- 
tically everything  was  obtainable  there  from  pins 
to  for  coats.  The  quantities  were  very  limited  and 
dw  prices  unlimited.  Numbers  were  apparently  suc- 
ceenuUy  evading  the  order  to  woxk  alUiough  I 
was  afterwards  told  that  measures  were  being  taken 
to  close  the  market  It  may  be  closed  by  now  but 
costoms  that  have  been  in  vogue  for  many  gen- 
erations and  have  their  professional  attendants 
and  a  steady  clientele  are  apparently  not  to  be 
closed  in  a  day,  even  with  a  direat  of  jail  hanging 
overhead. 

Nobody  took  any  notice  of  me.  There  may  have 
been  agrats  of  the  much  heralded  secrrt  police 
about  but  I  never  came  in  contact  with  them.  Often, 
doriiw  my  stay  I  wambred  into  pnblic  buildings 
with  Red  Gnaid  acntiies  posted  outside  biU  was 
asm  admd  to  produce  my  papers. 

Looking  for  John  Reed 

By  this  time  1  began  to  think  that  1  had  bftter 
obtain  some  fresh  directions.  But.  adc  whom? 
I  ranemb«red  having  passed  what  mi^  have  been 
a  Bolshevik  policeman;  a  soldier  leaning  against  a 
building  smddng  the  ineritable  Russian  cigarette; 
a  rifle  with  bayonet  find  beii^  his  emblem  of  an- 
tfaoxitr.  Retracing  my  st^  I  found  that  he  was 
stUl  ttkere.  My  Dyelovoy  Dvor  slip  of  paper  pro- 
duced, what  was  apparently  meant  to  be.  a  long 
and  explicit  direction  but  my  quite  evident  lack 
of  Iinderstanding  soon  reduced  him  to  humanity's 
mmitive  language  and  he  pointed  back  in  the 
direction  from  wnich  I  had  originally  come.  My 
first  encounter  vrith  a  member  of  the  Bolshevik  Red 
Army  had  proven  quite  nnexdting.  What  anti- 
cipations of  trouble  I  had  had  were  rapidly  fading 
away. 

Itetuming  to  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, I  obtained  directions  anew  and  started  off 
once  more  to  find  Reed.  Hie  only  intraesting  thing 
I  came  across  was  a  gang  of  women,  apparently  of 
tlw  peasant  class,  unloading  fuel  logs  from  what 
had  once  been  street  cars.  About  one  half  of  die 
Moscow  cars  appeared  to  me  to  be  engaged  in  the 
task  of  distributing  wood  to  the  various  storing 
places  for  Ae  winter  fuel  supply.  Public  squares 
-4  conrtyards  senned  to  m  the  chief  storage 


places.  Huge  piles  had  already  been  gathered  but 
the  Fuel  Commissariat  of  the  Moscow  Soviet  had 
not  nearly  finished  its  work  for  the  quickly  ap- 
proaching winter.  Running  a  city  of  over  two  mil- 
lion population,  and  its  various  industries,  with 
wood  for  fuel  through  a  Russian  winter  is  only  one 
of  the  incidoita!  problems  faced  and  overccnne 
by  the  Bolsheviki.  Long  strings  of  one-horse  wagons 
were  also  bringing  in  wood  from  the  forests — an 
enormous  expenditure  of  labor  compared  to  the 
pre-war  oil  and  coal  fuel. 

Eventoally  I  reached  the  Dyelovoy  Dvor.  It  was 
now  supper-time  and  having  introduced  myself  to 
Uie  Commandant  I  was  invited  to  join  die  crowd 
going  into  the  dining  room.  Long  tables  with 
table  cloths,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  conveyed 
a  suggestion  of  eating  that  was  not  at  all  objec- 
tionable to  me  for  I  had  had  nothing  since  early 
morning.  This  hotel  had  been  the  headquartera  cf 
the  foreign  speaking  delegates  to  the  Third  Inter- 
national and  thrae  were  still  a  number  who  had  not 
yet  left  Added  to  these  there  were  a  number  of 
"men  without  a  country**  such  as  Freeman  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Bela  Kun  of  Hungary,  men  whose  ideas 
had  riolently  conflicted  with  the  ideas  of  their  own 
Tulii^  classes,  and  several  English  and  American 
comrades  working  in  the  various  Soviet  depart- 
ments, with  a  sprinkling  of  visitors  like  myself. 

The  tavarish  (comrade)  who  was  waiting  upon 
us  had  just  handed  me  my  plate  of  cabbage  soup 
when  I  noticed  a  slim  girl,  with  short  black  hair 
and  decidedly  American  clothes  and  action,  walk 
in  and  take  her  seat  at  the  next  table  to  me.  Ask- 
ing my  neig^or  who  she  was  I  was  told  Louise 
Bryant  (Mrs.  John  Reed).  Our  meal  of  soup, 
bread,  boiled  millet  and  tea  being  very  soon  over, 
I  joined  the  English-speaking  group  of  which  she 
appeared  to  be  the  center  and  introduced  myself 
by  conveying  the  regrets  of  Vancouver.  British  Co- 
lumbia, over  the  fact  that  she  had  not  been  able 
to  speak  there  during  her  recmt  lecture  tour  in 
America. 

John  Reed  was  not  feeling  well  that  nig^  and 
had  gone  to  bed  so  we  took  along  some  cabbage 
soup  and  bread,  but  the  menQ  contained  nothing 
that  an  invalid  could  eat  with  any  zest  Quite  a 
number  of  the  delegates  who  had  attended  the 
Oriental  Congress  at  Baku  had  retomed  with  vary- 
ing symptoms  of  sidcness.  and  John  was  one  <^ 
them.  A  physical  weakness  caused  by  the  effects 
of  an  operation  in  America  was  a  great  handicap 
to  his  struggle.  The  food  was  not  what  one  would 
wish  for  sick  people,  although,  after  several  dm 
had  elapsed,  he  was  prevaileid  upon  to  accept  me 
doctor's  attentions  and  go  upcm  a  sick  di^ 

There  is  a  terrible  shortage  of  doctors,  trained 
nurses,  medicines,  and  suitable  food  for  the  sick 
in  Soviet  Russia,  and  John  Reed,  thorou^ly  ac- 
quainted with  this  state  of  affairs,  refused  to  give 
in  and  accept  what  was  available  until  his  wife 
and  the  rest  of  us  overpowered  his  mind  <m  the 
subject  He  was  up  and  around  for  several  days 
after  my  first  visit  to  him  and  the  three  of  ua 
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visited  the  opera  twice.  At  one  <rf  the  perfonnancOB 
we  met  an  English  sculptress  and  an  American 
financial  representative  who  was  at  the  time  nego- 
tiating concessions  with  the  Moscow  administra- 
tion. 

But  John  soon  took  to  his  bed  from  which  he 
was  fated  never  to  rise  again,  except  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  hospitaL  At  first  his  case  was  diag- 
ntaed  as  one  of  influenza  and  we  scoured  the  city 
for  fre^  milk,  dependable  eggs  and  anything  ap- 
propriate we  could  think  of,  but  the  hunt  was 
not  particularly  successful.  Of  oranges  and  such 
like  we  never  hoped  to  obtain  a  supply.  No  one 
knew  of  anybody  who  had  heard  of  anyone  who 
had  seen  or  heard  of  any  for  three  years. 

We  had  many  long  discussions  over  his  advoi- 
tures  and  experiences.  We  also  surveyed  capital- 
ism, the  advancing  Polish  armies  and  the  relentless 
European  Powers  as  we  could  see  them  from  Mos- 
cow, the  lookout  point  of  the  advanced  section  of 
the  revolutionary  workers.  Sometimes  over  our 
glasses  of  tea  and  cigarettes  vre  would  relapse  into 
silence.  I  oftoi  found  myself  wondering  if  it  were 
all  a  dream  and  whether  1  would  wake  to  find  my- 
self back  in  London.  Once  John  broke  the  spell 
with  the  remark  "Do  you  know,  comrade,  when  I 
die  I  would  like  to  be  buried  alongside  those 
fellows."  We  had  previously  been  talking  about  the 
Red  Square  and  tbe  grave  of  the  Communists  under 
^  shadow  of  Uie  Kremlin  Wall.  We  had  no  idea 
that  within  a  few  wedcs  his  wish  in  that  respect 
was  to  be  fulfilled. 


THE  SOVIET  BEPTmUO  07  ABKHASIA 

Moscow,  April  4.^The  first  Congress  of  the 
Workers*  and  Peasants'  Soviets  of  Abkhasia  has 
met  and  the  small  Sovi^  Republic  of  Abkhasia,  a 
part  of  the  former  republic  of  Georgia,  has  been 
definitely  created.  The  Revolutionary  Committee  of 
the  Republic  of  Abkhasia  has  issued  a  manifesto 
in  which  it  states  lhat  by  the  will  of  the  workers 
ihe  new  Socialist  Soviet  Republic  of  Abkhasia  has 
come  into  being.  In  the  name  of  the  working 
masses  of  Soviet  Abkhasia,  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee sends  its  greetings  to  the  great  Soviet  Re- 
public of  Russia  and  to  all  Soviet  Republics  and 
expresses  the  determination  of  AUchasia,  in  alli- 
ance with  the  other  Soviet  Republics,  to  defend 
the  great  conquests  of  the  proletarian  revoluti<m 
and  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  liberation  of  die 
toilns. 

— Russian  Telegraph  Agmcy. 


BOITND  VOLUMES 

Volume  in  of  Soviet  Russia,  cloth  bound, 
652  pages,  including  maps  and  illustrations, 
covering  the  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1920,  will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price,  $5.00.  Address 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

110  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HEDIOAL  SEUEF  FOB  SOVnCT  BDBBU 

The  Soviet  Russia  Medical  Relief  CcmuniUae  kai 
received  the  following  letter  from  the  Commiasuiat 
of  Public  Health  at  Moscow: 

March  22,  1921. 
Moscow,  Petrol^  17 
N.  41 

"R.  S.  F.  S.  R. 

People's  Commissariat  of  Public  Health. 
Foreign  Inf  ormaticm  Division. 
Dr.  M.  I.  Mikfaailovsky, 

Chairman,  Soviet  Rnaaia  Medical  ReHd 

Committee 
New  York. 
Dear  Ctmirade; 

On  behalf  of  die  People's  Commissary  of  Pnblie 
Health,  Dr.  N.  A.  Semaahko,  and  on  behalf  of  &f 
Foreign  Information  Division  of  the  Commissariat 
of  Public  Health,  I  ask  you  to  convey  to  the  Soviet 
Russia  Medical  Relief  Committee  oar  heartiMt 
thanks  for  the  aid  rendered  Soviet  Russia  by  tiis 
Committee  during  the  short  period  of  its  existence. 

Your  aid  and  your  activities  fill  us  with  joy. 
particularly  because  they  prove  that  the  sympatmei 
of  the  broad  mass  of  the  American  people  are  wiA 
Soviet  Russia. 

Of  this  sympathy  we  are  also  convinced  by  Com- 
rade Martesis  and  Dr.  Kativa,  who  on  ^eir  oniva! 
at  Moscow,  gave  us  reports  about  the  conditions 
in  Amoica  and  the  activities  of  your  Committee. 

Everything  shipped  by  you  has  been  received, 
and  we  are  glad  to  establish  a  closer  and  more  r^- 
ular  contact  with  you. 

I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact 
ihat  Soviet  Russia  needs  very  badly  medical  equip- 
ment, particularly  sanitary  ambulances,  quinine 
and  dietary  foods,  as  for  instance  condoised  milk» 
bouillon,  etc. 

With  the  next  mail  we  shall  send  you  data  oa 
the  activities  of  the  People's  Commiasariat  of  Pub- 
lic Health.  We  are  very  desirous  of  being  inf  ormed 
by  your  Committee  about  such  American  sanka* 
tion  methods  and  medical  r^ulations  as  may  be 
of  interest  to  die  sanitary  organizations  and  the 
medical  profession  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  Depart- 
ment hopes  that  with  the  eatablidbment  of  cloeer 
relations  with  your  committee  it  will  become  pos- 
sible in  time  to  exchange  scientific  medical  treatises 
and  publications. 

We  ask  you  to  send  all  mail  and  packages  to  onr 
representative  at  Reval,  with  mark  in  led  *^err 
Urgent,"  so  that  it  should  not  be  kept  lone  at 
Reval. 

With  fraternal  greetings  and  deepest  gratitude, 
(Signed)  DR.  J.  KALINA 

Manager  Foreign  Information  Division. 
People's  Commissariat  of  Public  Health 


Watch  for  the  1920  calendar  in  our  next  issue: 
Full  chronology  of  events  and  movements  import, 
ant  to  Soviet  Russia, 
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Russian  Treaties  in  the  Middle  East 


CONCESSIONS  TO  PERSIA:  SUBSIDY  TO 
AFGHANISTAN 
A  MpeeM  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardum 
jonZi  the  texts  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government s  treaties 
«M  Persia  and  Afghanistan.    Beloie  we  give  the  essen» 
kd  parts  of  these  doeamerUs: 
I. 

The  Treaty  with  Persia 
Clause  I. 

The  Government  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R,  in  accordance  with 
its  declarations  set  forth  in  notes  of  January  14,  1918, 
and  June  26,  1919,  of  the  principles  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.'« 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Persian  people,  once  more 
solemnly  declares  Russia's  imisutahle  renunciation  of  the 
policy  of  force  with  regard  to  Persia  pursued  by  the 
Imperialist  Govemments  of  Russia  that  have  been  over- 
thrown by  the  will  of  her  workmeu  and  peasants. 

Accordingly,  wishing  to  see  the  Persian  people  independ- 
ent, flourishing,  and  freely  controUng  the  whole  of  its  own 
poesessions,  the  Gomnment  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  declarei 
an  tractates,  treaties,  conventions  and  agreements  concluded 
by  the  late  Tsarist  Government  with  Persia  and  tending 
to  the  diminntion  of  the  rights  of  the  Persian  people  com- 
pletely naU  and  void. 

Oaase  11. 

The  Government  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  brands  (as  crim- 
inal) the  policy  of  the  Governments  of  Tsarist  Russia, 
which,  without  the  agreement  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and 
under  the  guise  of  assuring  the  inclBpendence  of  these 
peoples,  concluded  with  otfa«r  states  of  Europe  treaties 
eonoembg  the  Eaat  iriiich  had  aa  th«T  ultimate  object 
tu  gradnid  eeinire.  Tin  Government  of  the  R.  5.  F.  S.  R. 
■OGonditionally  lejects  that  criminal  policy  as  not  only 
violating  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  of  Asia  but  also 
leading  to  organized  brutal  violence  of  European  robbers 
on  the  living  body  of  the  peoples  of  the  East. 

Wherefore  and  ia  accordance  with  the  principles  set 
0Qt  in  Clauses  I.  and  IV.  of  the  present  treaty,  the  Govern- 
aunt  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  declares  its  refusal  to  take  part 
fai  any  measures  whatsoever  tending  to  weaken  or  violate 
the  sovereignty  of  Persia  and  declares  completely  null  and 
void  all  conventions  and  agreementn  concluded  by  the  late 
Government  of  Russia  with  third  Powers  for  the  harm  of 
Pccala  and  ooncoming  her. 

Oaase  IV. 

Recognizing  the  righu  of  each  people  to  the  free  and 
unhindered  settlement  of  ita  political  fate,  each  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  discldnM  and  will  strictly  refrain 
from  intnference  in  the  internal  affain  of  the  other  party. 

Clause  V. 

Both  the  High  Contracting  Parties  bind  themselves: 

1.  Not  to  permit  the  formation  or  existence  on  their 
territory  of  organizations  or  groups,  under  whatever  name, 
or  of  separate  individuals  who  have  made  it  their  object  to 
struggle  against  Persia  or  Russia,  and  also  against  States 
allied  with  the  latter,  and  similarly  not  to  permit  on  their 
territory  the  recruiting  or  mobilization  of  persons  for  the 
armies  or  armed  forces  of  such  organizations, 

2.  To  forbid  those  States  or  organizations,  under  what- 
ever name,  which  make  it  their  object  to  struggle  against 
the  other  Contracting  Party,  to  hring  into  the  ter- 
ritory or  to  take  through  the  territory  of  each  of  the 
High  &vtractfaig  Partiea  anything  that  may  be  used  agauut 
ibe  other  High  Contracting  Party. 

S.  By  all  means  at  their  disposal  to  prohibit  the  eflst- 
ence  on  their  territory  of  the  troops  or  armed  forces  of 
any  third  State  whatsoever,  the  presence  of  which 
woidd  constitute  a  threat  to  the  frontiers,  inteteatl«  or 
seonity  of  the  othw  High  Contracting  Party. 


Clause  VI. 

Both  the  High  ContracUng  Partiea  are  agreed  that  in 
case  on  the  part  of  third  countries  there  should  be  at- 
tempts by  means  of  aimed  intervention  to  realize  a  rapa- 
cious policy  on  the  territory  of  Persia  or  to  turn  the  ter- 
ritory of  Persia  into  a  base  for  military  action  against  the 
R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  and  if  thereby  danger  should  threaten  the 
frontiers  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  or  those  of  Powen  allied 
to  it,  and  if  the  Persian  Government  after  warning  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  shall 
prove  to  be  itself  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  this  danger, 
the  Goveroment  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  shall  have  the  right 
to  take  its  troops  into  Persian  territory  in  order  to  take 
necessary  military  measures  in  the  interests  of  self-defence; 
When  the  danger  has  been  removed  the  Government  of 
the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  promises  immediately  to  withdraw  ita 
troops  beyond  the  frontiera  of  Persia. 

Clause  Vn. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  combinations  set  out  in 
Qause  VI.  might  similarly  take  place  in  relation  to  aecur- 
ity  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  both  the  high  contracting  parties 
are  agreed  that  in  case  in  the  personnel  of  the  ships  of  the 
Persian  fleet  there  shall  prove  to  l>e  citizens  of  third  Powers 
making  use  of  their  presence  in  the  Persian  fleet  for  pur- 
poses unfriendly  vnth  regard  to  the  R.  S.  F.  5.  IL,  tlie 
Government  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  shall  have  the  right  to 
demand  from  the  Government  of  Persia  the  removal  of 
the  said  harmful  elements. 

Clause  VIII. 

The  Government  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  declares  iu  com- 
plete rejectbn  of  that  fomncial  policy  which  the  Tsaiiat 
Government  of  Russia  pursued  in  the  East,  supplying  the 
Government  of  Persia  with  financial  means  not  in  ort^  to 
assist  the  economic  development  and  flourishing  of  the 
Persian  people  but  in  the  form  of  a  political  enfetterment 
of  Persia.  The  Government  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  therefore 
resigns  all  rights  to  the  loans  fnmidied  to  Persia  by  the 
Tsarist  Government,  and  declares  such  loans  null  and  not 
to  be  repaid.  It  similarly  resigns  all  demands  iar  the  use 
of  those  State  revenues  of  Penia  by  which  the  said  loons 
were  guaranteed. 

Cfouse  IX. 

The  Government  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  in  accordance 
with  its  expressed  condemnation  of  the  colonial  policy  of 
capitalism,  which  served  and  ia  serving  as  a  reason  for 
tnnumeraUe  miseries  and  sheddings  of  blood,  renounces 
the  BSC  of  those  financial  trndeitoUngs  of  Tsarist  Rnasia 
iriiich  had  as  their  object  the  economical  enfetterment  of 
Peitio.  It  therefore  hands  over  into  the  complete  pot- 
session  of  the  Persian  people  the  Gnancial  sums,  valuables, 
and  in  general,  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Discotut 
Credit  Bank  of  Persia,  and  similarly  the  movable  and  im- 
movable property  of  the  said  Bank  existing  on  the  territory 
ol  Persia. 

Clause  XI. 

Proceeding  from  the  consideration  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
principles  set  out  in  Clause  I.  of  the  present  treaty,  the 
peace  tractate  concluded  between  Persia  and  Russia  in 
Turkmancha  on  the  10th  of  February,  1828,  Clause  8  «f 
which  deorived  Persia  of  the  right  to  have  a  fleet  on  the 
Caspian  Sea,  has  lost  its  force,  both  the  high  contracting 
parties  are  agreed  that  from  the  moment  of  the  signing  of 
the  present  treaty  they  shall  equally  enjoy  the  right  of  free 
navigation  on  the  Caspian  Sea  under  tlieir  own  Aagi. 

Oaase  XV. 

The  Government  of  the  R.  S.  F.  5.  R„  proceeding  from 
the  principle  It  has  prodaimed,  of  the  freedom  of  religious 
faiths,  wishes  to  put  on  end  to  the  missionary  religioua 
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pxopaganda  is  the  countries  of  lalam,  which  had  as  its 
MCret  object  action  on  the  popular  massea  and  supported 
in  this  war  rapacious  intrigues  of  Tsaiism.  It  there- 
fore declares  all  those  religions  missions  closed  which  were 
established  in  Persia  by  the  late  Tsarist  GoTemment,  and 
wil  take  measnres  to  prohibit  in  future  the  sending  of 
such  miiuoni  Into  Persia. 

Clmue  XIX. 

Both  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the  shortest  time 
after  the  signing  of  the  present  treat7  will  set  about  the 
renewal  of  trade  relations.  The  means  of  organiang  import 
and  export  of  goods  and  payment  for  them  and  similarly 
the  order  of  collecting  and  the  amounts  of  customs  duties 
set  by  Persia  on  Russian  goods  shall  be  de&ned  by  a  special 
trade  convention,  which  shall  be  worked  out  by  a  special 
commission  of  representatives  of  both  parties. 

Qause  XX. 

Both  the  High  Contracting  Parties  matuaHy  give  each 
other  the  right  of  transit  of  goods  through  Perua  or  through 
Rnaua  into  a  third  country,  and  further  goods  tal»n 
through  most  not  be  taxed  widk  a  duty  larger  than  that  on 
the  goods  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Oaase  XXI. 

Both  the  High  Contracting  Parties  in  the  shortest  time 
after  the  signing  of  the  present  treaty  will  set  about  the 
renewal  of  telegraphic  and  postal  relations  between  Persia 
and  Rnasia.  TIw  conditions  of  the  relations  shall  be  de- 
fined itt  a  tpedal  telegraphie  conrentioQ. 

CUmae  XXII. 

With  the  object  of  supporting  the  good  neighborly  re- 
lations establidied  with  the  signing  of  the  present  treaty 
and  fw  the  strengthening  of  good  mutual  understanding, 
each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  be  represented 
in  the  capital  of  the  other  party  by  a  plenipotentiary  re- 
presentative,  enjoying  in  Persia  as  in  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R. 
the  fight  oi  axtenitwiality  and  other  pFerogatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  current  hi  both  countries  with  regard  to 
diplomatio  representatives. 


TREATY  BETWEEN  RUSSIA  AND 
AFGHANISTAN 

dm  I. 

The  High  Contracting  Panics,  reoognidag  their  mntual 
independence  and  promising  to  respect  it,  mntnalljr  enter 
into  lesnlar  diplomiatic  relations. 

Clause  II. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  bind  themselves  not  to 
enter  with  any  third  Sute  into  a  military  or  political 
agreement  which  would  damage  one  of  the  Contracting 
Puties. 

Oause  III. 

Legations  and  Consulates  of  the  High  Omtracting 
Paitiea  will  mutually  and  equally  mjoy  diplomatic  privileges 
in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  international  law. 

Note  I.  including: 

(a)  The  right  to  hoist  the  State  flag. 

(b)  Personal  inviolability  of  the  registered  members  of 
Legations  and  Consulates. 

(c)  Inviolability  of  diplcanatic  correspondence  and  of 
persona  fulfilling  the  duties  of  eonriers  and  every  Idnd 
of  mutiul  awstance  in  these  matteia. 

(d)  Connmnlcation  by  radio,  telephone  and  tel^raph, 
in  accordance  with  the  privileges  of  diplomatic  rqtrescnt- 
ativea. 

(e)  Exterritoriality  of  buildings  occupied  by  Leaatioiu 
and  Consulates,  but  without  the  right  of  giving  asyram  to 
penons  whom  the  local  Government  officially  raoogniies 
as  having  Imken  the  laws  of  the  country. 
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Not  IX: 

The  military  agents  of  both  contracting  partie*  shall  be 
attached  to  their  Legations  on  a  hui»  of  parity. 

Claase  IV. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  agree  upon  the 
opening  of  five  Consulates  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
Soviet  Republic  on  Afghan  territory  and  seven  Consulates 
of  Afghanistan  on  Russian  territory,  of  whidi  five  within 
the  boundaries  of  Russian  Central  Aaia. 

C/ouw  Yl. 

Russia  agrees  upon  the  free  and  untaxed  tranah  throng 
her  territory  of  every  kind  of  goods  bonght  fay  Afghanistan 
either  in  Russia  herself,  through  the  State  oi^ana,  or  d^ 
rectiy  from  abroad. 

Clause  VII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  upon  the  freedom 
of  Eastern  nations  on  the  principle  of  independence  and  in 
accordance  with  the  general  wish  of  each  nation. 

CUaue  VIII. 

la  confirmation  of  clause  7  the  present  treaty,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  agree  upon  the  actual  independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  whatever  may  be 
the  form  of  their  government,  in  accorduce  with  the  wlah 
of  their  peoples. 

Clause  IX. 

In  fulfilment  of  and  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic,  expressed 
by  its  head,  Lenin,  to  the  Minister  Phniipotentiary  of  the 
Sovereign  State  of  Afghanistan,  Russia  agrees  to  hand 
over  to  Afghanistan  the  frontier  diMricta  which  belonged 
to  her  in  the  last  century,  observing  the  inindple  of  jnatice 
and  the  free  expression  of  the  will  of  tiie  people.  Hie 
order  of  the  expression  of  the  free  will  and  expresdm  of 
the  opinion  of  tiie  majority  of  the  regular  local  populatioa 
shall  be  regulated  in  a  special  treaty  between  the  two 
States  through  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  both  aiclei. 

Clause  X. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  friendly  mntual  relatioiu 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  the  Government  of 
the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republio  agree*  to 
give  to  Afghanistan  financial  and  other  help. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CLAUSE 
In  development  of  clause  X.  of  the  present  treaty  the 
Government  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Fednml  Soviet  Re- 
public gives  to  the  Sovereign  State  «l  Afghiniftan  the 
following  help: 

1.  Yearly  free  subsidy  to  the  extent  of  one  million 
rubles  in  gold  or  silver  in  coin  or  bullion. 

2.  Construction  of  a  telegraph  line-^osbka-Herat' 
Kan  dahar-Kabul* 

3.  Over  and  above  this  the  Government  of  the  RossiBn 
Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  expresses  its  zeadinees 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Afghan  Govenunent  techni- 
cal and  other  spedalists. 


REPATRIATION  OF  WAR  PRISONERS 

Moscow,  April  2.— Fulfilling  article  13  Ckf  the 
Russian-Turkish  treaty  of  March  16  relating  to 
the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war,  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  plenipotentiaries  at  Moscow  have 
signed  a  detailed  conTention  for  the  speedy  repat- 
riation from  their  respective  countries  of  all 
prisoners  and  their  dqwndents,  if  any,  with  facili- 
ties for  bringing  back  with  them  dieir  p(TB(mal 
property.  This  convention  goes  into  force  imme- 
diately upon  its  signature  and  needs  no  ratifica- 
tion. 


A. 
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TT  really  does  seem  as  if  Soviet  Russia  would 
be  left  in  peace  by  her  capitalist  neighbors 
during  the  next  few  months.  England  has  signed 
a  treaty  (the  Trade  .^reemoit)  that  will  make 
it  impoaaible  for  her  to  participate  directly  in 
any  military  attack  on  Russia.  France  is  apparent- 
ly satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  for  En>rland 
could  hardly  otherwise  have  signed.  French  au- 
thorities themselves  have  announced  their  unwil- 
lingness to  continue  to  finance  and  support  Wran- 

§el  and,  in  spite  of  Wrangefs  opposition  to  any 
isbanding  or  emigration  of  his  arniy,  they  are 
sending  it,  in  instalments,  bade  to  Soviet  Russia, 
via  Odessa,  in  order  that  its  disaffected  remnants 
may  neither  join  the  Turks  in  an  attack  on  Con- 
stantinople or  the  hard  beset  Greek  army,  nor  fall 
into  the  ways  of  Bolshevism  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  induce  them  to  aid  in  an  overthrow  of  capital- 
ist domination  in  Turkey.  We  expressed  our  feel- 
ing last  week  that  France's  permission  to  England 
to  sign  the  treaty  was  given  in  return  for  Eng- 
land's consent  to  prospective  French  occupation 
of  the  Ruhr  District  and  a  general  sharpening 
of  the  French  demand  on  Germany.  In  this  case 
again,  die  situation  created  by  the  imperialist  war 
elsewhere  in  Europe  relieves  Sovi^  Russia  of  the 
attacks  of  her  enemies.  But  it  should  not  ba  for- 
gotten that  it  was  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the 
Russian  people  to  the  foreign  and  native  ''iuter- 
veners"  that  made  France  decide  that  it  was  easier 
to  intervene  in  Germany  than  in  Russia.  And  there  is 
hardly  any  doubt  that  the  new  French  occupations 
in  Germany  will  accelerate  a  consummation  ab- 
horred by  France  herself — the  Dictatorship  of  the 
Proletariat  in  Germany — and  thus  bring  nearer  the 
day  when  Russia  may  really  have  access  to  foreign 
industrial  production  in  order  to  cure  what  Keren- 
sky  calls  her  **tran8port  paralysis"  and  then  re- 
build her  economic  life.  The  situation  may  be 
summed  up  thus:  France,  driven  out  of  Russia, 
devotes  herself  with  all  the  greater  energy  to  an- 
other field,  and  thus  is  about  to  procure  a  new 
ally  for  Russia. 

»      *  • 

'DRANCE  desires  to  disembarrass  herself  of 
Wrangers  men.  Not  all  of  them  can  be  used 
as  street-cleaners  in  Constantinople,  if  only  for 
Uie  reason  that  they  will  learn  the  various  lang- 
ua^  spoken  there  and  thus  be  able  to  add  their 


mite  of  discontent  to  the  great  waves  of  unrest  in 
that  city,  to  which  they  would  be  more  lhan  \ike\j 
to  impart  a  healthy  direction.  It  is  perhaps  for 
this  reason  that  Wrangel  officers  are  preferred,  as 
street  sweepers,  to  Wrangel  privates.  The  officers 
are  relatively  incorruptible  by  Bolshevism,  so  that 
even  this  social  indignity  would  do  no  more  than 
produce  feelings  of  personal  discomfort  in  their 
souls.  Some  of  the  men  are  to  be  sent  to  Brazil,  says 
France,  and  while  General  Wran^  protests, 
France  insists  she  cannot  support  them  and  makes 
arrangements  to  forward  10,000  of  them  to  South 
America.  The  Brazil  ian  Government,  less  timid 
to  admit  "undesirable"  elements  than  some  of  its 
neighbors,  and  interested  more  in  their  ability  as 
farmers  than  in  their  probable  infection  with  Bol- 
shevism, *'has  consented  to  accept  ten  thousand 
C(»sacks"  (Constantine  Brown  in  the  New  York 
Globe,  April  12.) 

"Reports  were  spread  that  the  French  would  use  machine 
guns  to  force  the  Russians  to  embark,  but  are  denied  by 
resmmaible  officers,  who  say  that  no  i^essure  will  be  Inrongfat 
to  bear  on  General  Wrangel's  troops,  but  that  Frendi  and 
Russian  lecturers  make  addresses  in  the  Gallipoli  camp 
daily  pointing  out  to  the  soldiers  the  necessity  of  Huar 
emigrating  to  Brazil  or  returning  to  Russia,  the  prssenl 
financial  situation  in  France  not  permitting  that  country 
to  continue  to  care  for  10,000  men." 

Wrangel,  .however,  is  interested  .in  Serinan 
agriculture  rather  than  diat  of  Brazil.  "He  is  ask- 
ing the  French  for  help  to  remove  the  entire  force 
of  about  25,000  to  Serbia,  where,  he  says,  they  can 
"work  on  the  land  and  also  be  ready  to  fight  the 
Bolsheviki  again  when  the  opportunity  occurs.** 
For  it  is  probable  that  Braril  would  accept  her 
ten  thousand  Cossadcs  and  not  ask  Wrangel  to 
accompany  them  (Brazil  is  a  backward  country 
and  her  industrial  development  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced great  areas  of  factory  lands  in  which  a 
''Cossack"  general  might  distinguish  himself), 
while  Serbia,  being  a  good  point  of  support  against 
Bolshevism  not  only  in  Russia,  but  in  other  coun- 
tries nearer  to  Snbia,  could  not  be  a  bar  to  Wran- 
gers remaining  in  office.  Let  it  be  Serbia  by  all 
means;  General  WrangePa  talents  should  not  be 
wasted. 

•      •  • 

/^DESSA  is  said  to  have  received  some  of  the 
returning  Wrangel  soldiers  (French  ships 
are  reported  to  have  brought  them)  and  declined 
to  receive  other  consignments  of  men.  Mr.  Brown, 
in  the  Globe  article  above  quoted,  says  that  when 
the  second  boat  with  men  arrived  at  Odessa  the 
captain  was  notified  that  the  men  would  not  be 
allowed  to  land  until  France  officially  approached 
the  Soviet  Government,  with  a  view  to  the  repatria- 
tion of  Wrangel's  army.  Here  is  clearly  the  act  of 
a  Great  Power  sincerely  d^anding  that  another 
country  declare  its  intentions  and  sign  a  plain 
agreement.  France  can  no  longer  ignore  Soviet 
Russia.  The  Red  Army's  exploits,  directed  by  ne- 
cessity more  against  French  troops  and  French 
hirelings  than  against  thiue  of  England,  are  bril- 
liant  enough  and  solid  enough,  not  only  to  exert 
pressure  on  France  to  consent  to  tkt  signing  of  an 
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A  True  Friend 

{TriuUHiM) 
VaBjB  WB«  hlllv 
iMillBg  no  booki,  uk- 
iof  lO  DO  ocmpBiloB, 
Ufa  wu  A  bore  .  lo 
bin :  iho  day*  drasicil 
on  endlflMlr:  he  diil 
□ol  know  what  lo 
do  with  hlmHiri  Bui 
then  he  met  bia  rrienil 
Pavllk  to  Hhoiu  tie 
complained  that  life  wai 
■  bore.  Pavllk  uyc 
"If  roD  Uka  I  ahall 
introduee  ron  lo  ■ 
friend  of  nine,  and  Im- 
niediatelr  life  wlU  be- 
coma  B  pleaanre  ID  you; 
jaa  «1U  hi  B  BOW 
nan;  a  whole  d«r  will 
paaa  wiib  ibe  iwlftneM 
of  a  aiD|le  minule." 
"InlToduce  me  lo  hia," 
•aid  Viora.  "Good, 
coma  to  aee  me  on  Son- 
day.  On  Sunday  Vanya 
»enl  to  Boc  Pavllk.  "Here 
i«  my  friend,"  aaiJ 
Pavllk,  "a  book.  It 
will  acquaint  you  with 
everytbing;  ll  vrili  In- 
loim  yon  lAal  |)eo- 
plea  are  living  od  the 
earth,  ba  well  oa  what 
peoplea  lived  here  wil- 
iioBa  of  jreara  ago;  yon 
will  Itum  what  ia  lah- 
inf  place  on  the  aurface 
of  the  earth,  aa  well  aa 
under  the  aurface  and 
in  the  oky.  Your  friend 
(be  book  will  loach  you, 
how  you  may  live  fully 
and  with  advanla^c  10 
yourself  sod  lo  oitiers. 
You  wilt  never  be  LoteJ 
■gain.  It  will  chuii);«' 
you  ao  that  you  will  no 
longer  know  youraelf.  Il 
will' give  you  a  hundred 
eyei,  tha  Mrenglb  of  a 
giani,  the  wladom  of  a 
(Bgel  And  yon  will 
never  find  a  more  faiib- 
fill  friend  10  ad  viae  yoa 
trnly  in  the  moat  di^wult 
moment  of  row  life." 


Booba    on  Cardeitlng 

and  Cattle-Iti4e<]ingr,  on 
Pig -Breeding,  Qare  of  the 
Soil,  and  Agricultural 
Q  H  e  a  I  i  o  n  a  generally. 
Books  may  be  oblalocd 
in  Ibe  Shop*  of  the  Na- 
tional Publltblng  H}uae: 
Petrograd,  October  25 
Sireei.  2S;  Moacow,  Sor- 
lei  {Tvertkaya)  SueM, 
38  ft  IL 
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CHILDREN ! 
(Sftoim  pattiag  throulh  a  Se/iaol  Home) 
The  life  of  ID  lllitenle  la  terrible!  He  llve«  torcvet  in  ■  dark  forcM.  He  undemtand*  nolhtni;.  F.vprylhlng  will  frl^hlPn  him. 
Ad  owl  howli  at  olfhl, — the  illiterate  will  believe  ll  !•  the  were-woif  howling;  he  briievri  in  devili  and  witchra  and  doei  nni  know 
what  la  uaeful  or  what  ia  barmfnl.  If  ibe  li|binin|  atrike*  hi*  hul.  hr  heiievn  Cod  i*  puniahiiiB  him  for  hia  *in«;  he  dor*  nai  know 
that  It  la  poaaiblv  lo  calcb  iha  U^tnlng  with  ■  llgfatoing  rad!  he  crop  in  poor — hv  viil  |>ray  to  God:  but  would  he  know  froi'i 
book!  hoir  better  lo  culllvate  ihe  Mother  Earth  that  feeda  u>.  hii  harveit  would  he  rirh.  He  Ireiti  animal*  badly— the  friend*  of 
man!  He  doe*  noi  know  how  to  lend  them  or  utlliie  then.  But  when  the  illiterate  baa  gone  ibroufth  tebool— he,  a  blind  raaa.  will 
immediatdr  have  faia  tjra  opened.  He  andpralanda  ererylhinc,  every  blng  la  clear  lo  him.  He  aeea  what  he  did  not  aer  before.  Il 
it  aa  if  he  had  acquired  a  hundred  eyra;  life  for  him  befiiu  10  be  i  )ot.  All  roallera  bruin  lo  take  a  good  turn.  And  if  he  !■  in 
iTouhle.  he  will  Uke  advice  from  hia  friend  the  book— who  will  not  deceive  him— and  he  will  learn  bow  lo  ^cl  out  of  hi*  Irauble! 


Haita0a«f>kii  laimaiplM-iiptniaapoeA  ^M■ 
f  Oiaaiia  Aopoi,  h^aah,  -  .fyrk  h«  noiiHei 
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The  llan-Eadiv  Laad-Shark  (■••  odltoiUl  p«t«  f«r  tnuUdoB  of  poem). 
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LroB  TtoUiky  at  tbe  Franl  (October  1920)  ;  Ceaenl  Budennr,  wllb  whon  KamencT  anil  Litvfnov  it  Chriiliania,  Kamenm'  brgan  the  negoiiailoM 

Trotakr  la  apaaklng.  la  nnforluuMly  not  covered  by  the  camera.  ■<    L<"i<l<">    wliich    rrccntlf    ended    io    the    circIuuoii    of    the  Trade 

Agreement.  Liivlnov  U  ■>««  Soviet  RepreeentatiTe  in  Eithonla. 


RECEIVING  A  NEW  CITIZEN 

Saeteri  Hnonera,  formerlr  SAcielary  9t  the  Bnaelan  Sovlei  Goferaneat  Boiean  in  New  York,  in  Ue  Ofiee  at  the  FotaffB  Coaaliatili*, 
HweMT.  Seuad  hj  Ua  die,  rad«r  guri,  la  u  AMorieaa  lubwjaek  who  hai  etoeaed  the  Ham  M  Anhaaid  wtthasl  pimImIm.  A  for 
■bmw  kMr,  Ae  Awwieaa  waa  laleMad  aad  pmUed  with  tke  Jib  be  kari  ewe  t«  Xwrii  tm  eeek. 
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AN  OPEN-AIR  PERFORMANCE  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  REST 


1.  n«  Andlacfl.  (Some  of  onr  readen  will  reeill  ibe  iMoaikt  of  John  S.  Oarka.  la  ■  nsMi  udola  In  SOTOr  Smn*, 
on  ■  ptrioimaDG*  of  I  Pa^aeet  on  tUa  Maad  near  Petrapad). 
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Afsnement  by  England,  but  also  to  force  her  to 
sign  a  Treaty  with  Soviet  Russia  herself.  The  day 
is  no  longer  far  distant. 

tt       •  « 

"pOSTERS  speak  a  lively  language,  and  we  hope 
our  readers  will  enjoy  those  we  are  printing 
this  week.  Our  cover  bears  one  that  was  issued 
just  one  year  ago  (May  1,  1920),  presenting  in  its 
two  panels  a  comparison  between  the  peaceful 
work  of  the  toiler  in  Soviet  Russia  and  the  bloody 
stru^Ies  in  which  the  European  prolsLariat  was 
still — and  is  still — engaged,  in  its  fight  to  estab- 
lish its  own  Dictatorship.  The  workers  on  the 
barricades  in  Western  Europe,  in  Ireland,  Italy, 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  elsewhere,  are  still  fight* 
ing  on  Uiis  First  of  May,  1921,  but  it  must  not  be 
foKOtten  that  the  part  of  the  picture  that  deals 
with  Rusna  also  presmts  a  struggle.  For  Russia 
is  fighting  (as  it  was  in  the  1920  poster)  against 
poverty  and  disorganization.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  Soviet 
Government  among  the  Russian  workers  should  as- 
same  more  and  more  the  form  of  an  exhortation 
to  produce,  rather  than  engage  in  mere  theoretical 
discussions  of  Socialism,  Communism,  and  the  gen- 
eral desirability  of  overthrowing  Capitalism — for  of 
that  the  Russian  people  are  convinced — Capitalism 
is  already  overthrown  in  Russia.  It  is  now  neces- 
sary for  them  to  keep  on  the  job — keep  the  factories 
going,  the  river-steamers  and  railroads  running, 
the  fields  tilled  and  sovm  and  weeded  ard  har- 
vested. The  reader  will  therefore  not  be  surprised 
that  this  First  of  Mav  Number  of  Soviet  Russia 
should  be  filled  witn  material  onphasizing  the 
peaceful  work  of  the  Russian  masses,  rather  than 
their  hard  fight  with  the  capitalist  and  the  invader 
from  abroad.  This  fight  has  been  won — the  strug- 
gle against  disorganization  and  non-production  is 
still  in  progress.  It  is  work  that  is  required  of  Soviet 
Ruaua  8  people  now,  and  it  is  of  work  that  this 
week's  articles  and  posters  speak. 

•       •  • 

T  NTERNAL  propaganda  is  still  being  carried  on 
in  Russia  along  class  lines,  however.  Those 
of  our  readers  who  know  the  Russian  language 
will  appreciate  the  little  poem  that  accompanies 
the  picture-poster  of  the  fat  peasant,  the  rich  kulak^ 
ruthlessly  working  his  poor  neighbors.  For  the 
bmefit  of  non-Russian  readers  we  here  print  a 
translation  (in  prose)  of  this  poem;  it  well  re- 
flects the  as  yet  not  completely  brdcen  power  of 
the  kulak: 

THE  KULAK— THE  PEASANT-EATER 
The  Kalok  (rich  peasant)  has  fsUened  on  the  food  of 

the  people;   He  is  like  a  great  pig — hia  vest  is  almost 

bursting.   The  poor  peasantry  does  not  even  dare  to  sigh; 

the  poor  peasantry  bears  the  yoke.  And  he  ia  all  the  time 

riding  on  the  dumb  poor  peasantry. 
Whose  granaries  are  full? — The  Kulak's,  the  Ktilak's! 

Whose  purse  is  heavy? — His,  the  spider's!    Who  carries 

the  Kulak?— It  is  he  who  nourishes  iw— the  honest  toiler — 

the  farmer,  the  toiling  people. 
AriM  ye  villagers,  against  your  enemy  the  Kulak  I  May 
hand  not  falter  in  the  decisive  stmggle.   Hhow  off 


the  yoke  of  ages  from  yonr  sore  shonlderfr— The  poor  and 

the  toiling  rule  in  Soviet  Rnsaia. 

It  is  necessary  to  tie  the  foe's  hands  with  his  own 
reins,  so  that  he  may  not  introduce  slavery  again,  that 
again  he  mty  not  oppress  the  village  with  Ids  pnzM^  and 
that  our  peo^  may  bieathe  in  freedoml 

«       •  • 

QUT  propaganda  is  not  the  only  work  <^  edu- 
cation that  is  now  going  on  in  Soviet  Russia. 
The  workers  are  not  only  exhorted  to  read  books, 
but  also  provided  with  books.  In  fact,  thp  work 
of  printing  books  is  resulting  in  a  production  that 
is  quantitatively  astonishing,  when  we  consider  that 
printing  offices,  like  all  other  productive  enterprises, 
are  seriously  handicapped  by  ladc  <^  raw  materials 
and  skilled  labor.  In  addition  to  numerous  peri- 
odicals of  informative  and  class  propagandist  na- 
ture,  purely  educational  books  and  pamphlets  of 
the  conventional  type  are  teing  turned  out  in 
great  numbers.  A  recent  consi^unent  of  books  to 
this  office,  direct  from  Soviet  Rtasia,  includes  the 
following  titles  (author's  name  ftrst,  in  italics): 
Lariny  Production  Propaganda  and  )he  Soviet  Eco- 
nomy on  the  Eve  of  the  Fourth  Ye«-  (48  pages; 
this  is  No.  1  of  the  Series:  "How  the^Porkers  and 
Peasants  Must  Organize  Their  Econouic  Life"), 
S.  S.  Kislyansky:  Who  Gains  by  the  Agicultural 
Commune,  and  Who  Fears  It?  (IS  pages,  this  is 
No.  55  of  the  so-called  '^Workers'  and  Peaiants' 
Leaflets") ;  G.  Pyatak,  How  to  Conquer  the  Cold 
(8  pages;  No.  56  of  the  "Workers*  and  Peatants* 
Leaflets") ;  V.  P.  Nekrassovi  The  Industrial  Pro- 
gram for  Rebuilding  Locomotives  (16  pages;  pib. 
lished  by  the  Publication  Section  of  the  Comnlfv. 
sariat  for  Means  of  Communication) ;  Romaic 
RoUand:  Danton  (a  play,  one  of  the  Series:  **Ilie 
Theatre  of  the  Revolution**);  C.  N.  Sorokhtin: 
Guide  for  Zoological  Water  Excursions  (128  pages; 
an  introduction  for  amateurs  into  the  aims  and 
methods  of  the  study  of  fresh  water  fauna,  with 
many  illustrations) ;  then  there  are  copies  of  the 
BuUeUa  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Council  of 
Trades  Unions^  and  the  first  issue  (60  pages)  of  the 
Messenger  of  the  All-Russian  Union  of  CoUwtiue 
Farms.  It  is  a  very  respectable  output  and  we  have 
received  many  bundles  of  books  and  pamphlets 
from  other  coimtries  that  are  less  interesting.  None 
can  deny  that  learning  and  organization  are  en- 
couraged in  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  fact  that  the 

f printed  word  receives  so  much  of  the  country's 
abor  and  resources  is  a  good  sign.  Next  wedc*s 
Soviet  Russia  will  include  an  article  by  tibe  fam- 
ous Academician,  Professor  Sergei  Oldenburg,  on 
the  labors  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  which  will 
give  added  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Government  is  doing  all  it  can  to  place  its  print- 
ing facilities  at  the  disposal  of  abstract  learning 
wherever  the  demands  of  immediate  instruction  to 
the  yotmg  are  not  too  great 


As  we  go  to  press,  a  notice  reaches  us  from  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department,  informing  us  of  the  con* 
ditions  of  the  new  postal  facilities  with  Somet  Russia.  ¥• 
thtdl  print  it  next  week. 
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Political  Education  in  Soviet  Russia 


By  Nikolai  Lenin 

^T'j^  foUmoing  speet^  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  was  delivered  at 
the  All'Russian  Conference  for  Organizations  for  Political  Education,  November  5,  1920,) 

precise  data  taken  from  the  entire  history  of  the 
Socialism  of  the  workers,  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
that  maturity  for  Socialism  is  only  attained  through 
great  indusby,  through  stru^le  in  strikes,  throng^ 
political  organization.  In  order  to  carry  the  victory, 
in  order  to  put  through  the  Socialistic  transforma- 
tion, the  proletariat  must  be  capable  of  acting  in 
solidarity  to  eliminate  the  exploiters,  must  be  cap- 
able of  playing  the  role  of  a  pioneer.  These  diss 
peculiarities  and  class  abilities  of  the  proletariat 
must  be  transformed  into  actual  deed.  For  the 
comrades  active  in  the  field  of  education,  this  must 
be  taken  as  one  of  the  most  important  tasks.  The 
Communist  Party  must  here  serve  as  a  vanguard 
of  the  proletariat  in  the  education  and  training  of 
the  working  masses,  must  help  them  slough  o£F  the 
old  habits,  the  old  practices  which  we  have  re- 
ceived as  an  heirloom  from  the  old  r^ime,  the 
practices  and  habits  of  private  property,  witii 
which  the  great  mass  is  still  more  or  less  per- 
meated. 


Comrades!  Permit  me  to  impart  a  few  thoughts  to 
you  that  occurred  to  me  in  the  Ceitral  Committee 
and  in  the  Council  of  Peoplc*s  Commissars  in  our 
discussion  of  the  question  of  an  organization  of 
a  central  body  for  political  education.  Personally 
I  take  the  liberty  to  remark  that  I  have  been  op- 
posed to  an  alteration  of  the  name  of  your  in- 
stitution. What  better  name  could  be  used 
than  the  designation  **free  culture,"  which  has  now 
been  replaced  by  the  ftilted  Soviet  designation, 
"Main  Center  for  Political  Education"?  But  as 
this  question  has  already  been  decided,  I  beg  of 
you  to  regard  this  observation  as  one  that 
is  personal  only,  and  if  the  entire  altera- 
tion is  not  to  h*  limited  to  a  change  of  name, 
if  you  are  to  succeed  in  attracting  new  members 
and  to  reestablish  your  activity  in  the  field  of 
education,  if  will  be  possible  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  foiJle  of  the  Soviet  organs,  to  provide 
each  thim  and  each  authority  wi&  a  special  label, 
and  in  ^bX  case  the  new  doignation  can  perhaps 
evea  h>  welcome. 

He  most  important  point  at  present  for  the 
cM^ades  engaged  in  the  work  of  culture  and  edu- 
cation is  that  of  the  relation  between  education 
an^  our  political  aim.  In  bourgeois  society  it  has 
always  been,  and  still  is  maintained,  that  the  spirit 
if  knowledge  is  apolitical,  or  unpolitical.  This  is 
a  piece  of  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  refined  method  of 
deceiving  the  masses,  99  per  cent  of  whom  are 
oppressed  by  the  domination  of  the  church,  of 
private  property,  etc  Under  these  circumstances, 
every  **free  expression  is  directly  or  indirectly 
prejudiced  by  capital.  Every  state  mechanism — and 
the  larger  the  significance  of  this  mechanism,  the 
more  is  this  dependence  a  fact — depends  absolute- 
ly on  capital  and  its  policy.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  bourgeois  political  parties  and  the  educa- 
tional system  is  in  capitalist  countries  particularly 
firm  and  solid;  but  bourgeois  society  cannot  open- 
ly admit  this. 

One  of  our  chief  tasks  is  that  of  opposing  to 
bourgeois  deception  and  hypocrisy  our  truth,  and 
of  obliging  the  bourgeoisie  to  recognize  our  truth. 

Hie  educational  task  must  at  present  therefore 
be  put  in  the  foreground  because  it  is  urgently 
necessary  to  make  the  masses  ripe  for  the  Social- 
ist order. 

This  is  particularly  important  in  Russia,  where 
the  urban  proletariat  constitutes  a  minority  of  the 
population.  There  could  have  been  no  possibility 
of  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  if  die  latter 
had  not  reached  a  high  d^ree  of  consciousness,  dis- 
cipline, and  fidelity  in  its  struggle  against  the  bour- 
geoisie. We  do  not  take  a  Utopian  viewpoint,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  workiI^;  masses  per  se  are  ma- 
ture  for  the  Socialistic  society.  We  Know  through 


Main  Center  for  Political  Education 

This  fundamental  task  of  the  entire  Socislistic 
transformation  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
examination  of  specific  questions.  How  the  main 
center  for  political  education  is  to  be  constructed, 
how  it  is  to  be  united  with  the  individual  institu- 
tions, not  only  with  the  center  but  also  with  its 
own  special  divisions — these  questions  will  be 
treated  in  your  presence  by  comrades  who  are 
more  competrat  in  this  field,  who  have  already 
had  great  experirace  and  engaged  in  the  study  of 
these  things.  I  should  like  only  to  emphasize  mat- 
ters of  principle. 

We  must  treat  this  question  frankly  and  in  com- 
plete opposition  to  tradition,  must  combat  the  erro- 
neous conception  that  education  may  under  no  cir- 
cumstances be  combined  with  politics.  We  are 
living  in  a  historical  period,  in  the  period  of 
struggle  against  the  world  bourgeoisie,  which  is 
still  very  much  stronger  than  we  are.  In  such  a 
moment  of  struggle  we  must  defend  our  Socialist 
work  of  construction  and  wage  a  conflict  with  this 
bourgeoisie,  both  in  a  military  and — what  is  more 
important — ^in  a  spiritual  soisfl,  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  necessary  that  die  convictions,  the  ideas, 
that  the  working  class  has  acquired  in  these  de- 
cades, in  the  struggle  for  politcal  freedom,  that 
these  habits,  practices,  may  serve  as  weapons  for 
the  education  of  all  the  workers.  The  conviction 
must  be  imparted  that  it  is  not  possible,  that  it  is 
not  permissible,  to  stand  outside  the  struggle  now 
being  waged  by  the  proletariat,  which  is  embracing 
in  increasing  measure  all  the  capitalist  countries 
of  the  world  widiout  excnition.  The  union  of  all 
great  capitalist  countries  oi  die  world  against  Rot- 
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aia,  against  Soviet  Russia — this  is  the  whole  busi- 
neas  cxf  the  present  international  political  situa- 
tion, and  we  must  be  entirely  clear  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  workears 
in  Uie  capitalist  cotmtries  dep^ida  on  this  fact 

This  shapes  the  situation — ^and  we  may  say  this 
quite  openly — in  such  a  way  as  to  force  us  to  take 
sides  for  one  party  or  the  other,  for  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat,  or  for  the  dictatorship  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  It  is  possible  only  for  either  ex- 
tremely ignorant  peoplei  who  lack  the  neceasary 
information,  or  for  conscious  betrayors,  to  stand 
aloof  in  this  division. 

In  our  country  we  experienced  such  a  manifold 
shaping  of  events  in  the  Kerensky  period,  among 
the  Social  Revolutionists  and  the  Social  Democrats, 
such  a  variegated  color  scheme  in  the  various 
towns  of  Russia,  that  we  may  say  that  we  have 
been  tested  more  than  any  other  people.  If  we 
look  toward  Western  Europe  we  shall  see  that  the 
same  thing  is  now  going  on  there  that  happened 
in  our  country.  We  are  beholding  a  repetition  of 
our  own  history.  Almost  everywhere  you  may  see 
the  Korensky  people  by  the  side  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
In  a  great  number  ox  states,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, tbe^  are  at  the  head,  and  ev^ywhere  the 
same  fact  may  be  observed:  the  impossibility  of 
assuming  a  middle  position,  and  a  clear  under- 
standing: either  there  will  be  a  dictatorship  of 
the  Whites — the  bourgeoisie  in  all  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  are  preparing  for  this  dictator- 
ship and  arming  themselves  against  us — or  a  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  We  have  had  to  feel 
tUs  so  keenly  and  profoundly  that  X  need  not 
dwell  on  this  in  speaking  to  Russian  Communists. 
But  I  draw  only  one  inference,  and  4»ie  that  must 
be  laid  at  the  basis  of  all  die  discussions  and 
instructions  connected  with  the  Main  Center  for 
Political  Education:  we  must  openly  recogni^  the 
predominance  of  the  Communist  Party  in  our 
policy. 

The  party  may  express  the  interests  of  its  class 
more  or  less,  may  pass  through  alterations  of  one 
kind  or  another,  but  we  do  not  yet  know  of  a  better 
form:  no  other  form  has  as  yet  been  found  in 
any  country.  The  entire  struggle  of  Soviet  Russia 
in  the  course  of  its  three  years*  resistance  to  the 
onslaught  of  world  capitalism  is  based  upon  a 
realization  of  the  task  of  supporting  the  prole- 
tariat of  executing  its  function  as  an  educator, 
organizer,  and  leader,  without  which  the  down- 
fall of  capitalism  is  impossible. 

lAberation  from  the  Intellectuals 

The  working  masses,  the  mass  of  peasants  and 
workers,  must  free  themselves  from  the  tutelage  of 
the  intellef^als  and  educate  themselves  anew  for 
the  constructive  activity  of  Communiam,  for  it  is 
otherwise  impossible  to  approach  this  activity  of 
construction.  Our  whole  experience  teaches  that 
we  are  dealing  with  too  serious  a  situation  and 
the  discussion  of  the  activity  of  organizational  re- 
c<m8truction  must  begin  with  the  recognition  of  the 
guiding  function  of  the  party.  How  diia  construc- 


tion is  to  be  realized— on  this  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  later. 

After  the  decree  on  the  Main  Center  for  Political 
Educati(m  shall  have  been  published,  yon  will 
see  that  it  lacks  a  direct  declaration  of  its  attitude 
toward  the  party.  The  entire  juristic  and  practical 
constitution  of  the  Soviet  Republic  is  built  upon  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  party  that  is  improving  and  de- 
termining everything,  reconstructing  everything  ac- 
cording to  a  single  principle,  in  order  that  the  Com- 
munist elements  in  close  contact  with  the  proletari- 
at may  permeate  it  with  their  spirit  and  liberate  it 
from  the  heritage  of  capitalism,  which  we  are  so 
ardently  striving  to  overcome.  The  Commissariat 
for  Public  Education  already  has  passed  through 
a  long  struggle.  Already  for  a  long  time  the  teach- 
ers* organization  has  been  fighting  against  the 
socialist  transformation.  In  pedagogical  circles  the 
bourgeois  prejudices  have  taken  particularly  firm 
root,  and  we  are  compelled  to  conquer  our 
Communist  position  slowly,  step  by  step.  For  the 
Main  Center  for  Political  Education,  whose  func- 
tion it  will  be  to  spread  information  outside  of 
the  school,  the  decisive  task  of  such  instruction 
and  enlightenment  of  the  masses  will  be  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  in  the  foreground  this  leadership 
of  the  party,  of  subordinating  this  gigantic  ap- 
paratus, this  half  million  army  of  teachers,  which 
is  at  present  in  the  service  of  the  workers,  filling 
them  with  its  spirit,  fanning  the  flame  of  their 
initiative.  The  teaching  staff,  which  grew  up  in 
bourgeois  prejudices,  was  at  the  bottom  of  its 
heart  hostile  to  the  proletariat  and  had  no  contact 
with  it  We  must  now  raise  a  new  army  of  peda- 
gogical workers,  which  must  be  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  party,  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  its  ideals,  more  fully  impressed  with  the  spirit 
of  these  ideas.  The  teaching  staff  must  itself  at- 
tract the  working  masses,  fill  them  with  the  Com- 
munist spirit,  interest  them  in  what  the  Commun- 
ists are  doing  and  win  them  over  to  the  Commun- 
ist standpoint 

The  Nature  of  the  Communist  Leadership 

In  principle  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  for  us 
that  the  leadership  belongs  to  me  Communist 
Party,  that  it  is  the  aim  of  political  education, 
of  political  culture,  to  educate  true  Communists, 
who  shall  be  in  a  position  to  combat  victoriously 
the  lies  and  prejudices,  and  help  the  working 
masses  in  putting  down  the  old  order  and  carry- 
ing out  the  reconstruction  of  the  state  without 
capitalists  and  exploiters.  How  may  this  be  done? 
It  is  only  possible  after  we  have  gained  all  the 
knowledge  that  the  teachers  have  received  as  a 
heritage  from  the  bourgeoisie.  All  the  technical 
achievements  of  Communism  would  be  impossible 
without  this,  would  be  an  empty  illusion.  The  ques- 
tion now  arises — how  are  those  co-workers  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  working  in  connection  with  a 
definite  policy,  in  accordance  with  a  policy  neces- 
sary for  us  and  particularly  for  Communism,  to 
be  adapted  to  this  policy?  This  is  a  very  difficult 
task,  for  which  we  have  no  ready-made  soluUon. 
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We  have  taken  up  this  question  in  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  party  and  made  every  effort 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  all  suggestions  made 
in  this  field,  and  believe  that  the  work  of  such 
conferences  as  yours  will  be  of  great  importance 
in  this  connection. 

We  must  now  regard  each  propagandist,  who 
formerly  was  considered  only  as  a  man  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  circle,  to  a  certain  organization, 
from  an  entirely  different  point  of  view.  Every 
propagandist  belongs  to  the  party,  which  is  guid* 
ing  and  directing  the  entire  state,  the  world  strug- 
0e  of  Soviet  Russia  against  capitalism.  This  pro- 
pagandist  is  a  representative  of  the  fighting  class 
and  party  that  controls  and  necessarily  must  con- 
trol this  mighty  state  apparatus.  Many  Commun- 
ists, who  were  splendidly  efficient  in  our  former 
illegal  work  and  who  are  tested  and  trusted  work- 
ers either  will  not  or  cannot  grasp  the  full  signific- 
ance of  this  time,  the  transiti<m  period,  in  which 
he  who  was  an  agitator  and  propagandist  in  the 
mass  meeting  must  now  become  a  leader  of 
the  gigantic  national  organization.  If  in  this  con- 
nection he  should  receive  an  inappropriate  or  mis- 
leading title,  such  as  that  of  an  **admini8trative 
official  for  public  schools,**  etc.,  the  damage 
would  not  be  great  It  is  important  and  necessary 
that  he  should  be  capable  of  guiding  the  masses  of 
teachers. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  teachers  constitute  an 
apparatus  that  must  push  our  work  forward.  The 
fact  that  the  masses  of  teachers  are  permeated 
with  the  heritage  of  capitalistic  culture,  must  not 
and  cannot  prevent  us  from  placing  them  in  serv- 
ice of  Communist  education.  The  Communist  ac- 
tive in  the  field  of  popular  educati<m  must  leoxn 
and  understand  to  conduct  tfiis  mast,  which  runs 
into  hundreds  of  thousands. 

This  task  is  complicated,  difficult,  full  of  con- 
tradictions, but  we  can  overcome  it  We  have  al- 
ready solved  it  in  our  Red  Army.  In  this  army 
tens  of  thousands  of  representatives  of  the  old 
army  were  incorporated,  and  they  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  army  in  a  definite  altnougfa  rather  ex- 
tended process,  fused  themselves  into  a  single  unit 
with  the  army.  Their  victories  are  a  proof  of  this. 
We  must  attain  the  same  result  in  our  work  of 
culture  and  enlightenment  To  be  sure,  this  work 
does  not  appear  so  brilliant  but  it  is  not  less  im- 
portant Only  after  mastering  this  task,  can  we 
guide  on  the  proper  path  the  masses  that  capital- 
ism had  kept  down  and  isolated  from  us. 
Hiis  is  the  goal  that  every  agitator  and  propagand- 
ist must  pursue  in  his  work  outside  of  the  sdiool. 
You  must  help  Communism  overcome  in  every  way 
the  resistance  of  the  capitalists,  not  only  the  mili- 
tary and  political  resistance,  but  also  their  ideolo- 
gical resistance.  The  mightiest  and  most  profound 
work  is  the  mental  transformation  of  the  masses. 
Their  eagerness  for  knowIe(^;e,  their  striving  for 
education,  for  an  understanding  of  Commtmism, 
which  is  apparent  to  us,  afford  us  a  guarantee  that 
we  shall  be  the  victors  here  also,  to  be  sure,  not 
«o  quickly  as  at  the  front,  and  perhaps  with  greater 
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difficulty  and  occasional  defeats,  but  we  shall  never- 
theless finally  be  the  victors. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  on  one  point  a  little.  Per- 
haps the  designation:  **Main  Coiter  for  Political 
Educati<m**  is  not  properly  understood  as  far  as 
the  use  of  the  word  •political"  is  concerned.  Of 
course  politics  are  here  under  discussion,  but  how 
arc  we  to  understand  politics?  If  we  think  of  poli- 
tics in  the  bourgeois  sense,  we  may  fall  into  a 
grave  error.  Our  politics  are  those  <^  the  prole- 
tariat struggling  against  &e  world  bourgeoisie  for 
its  liberation.  In  our  struggle  two  main  factors 
are  apparent  On  the  one  lund  there  is  the  task 
of  destroying,  of  annihilating  the  heritage  received 
from  the  bourgeois  regime,  of  suppressing  the 
ceaselessly  repeated  attempts  of  the  bourgeoisie 
to  destroy  the  Soviet  power.  This  task  has  hither- 
to taken  up  most  of  our  attention  and  prevented 
us  from  going  about  the  other  task,  that  of  le- 
construction.  Politics,  as  tfw  bourgeoisie  under- 
stands it,  is  to  a  certain  extent  detached  from 
economics.  The  bourgeoisie  said:  "Workers,  peas- 
ants, if  you  would  attain  the  possibility  of  sub- 
sistence, work.  Work,  in  order  to  buy  in  the  marlttt 
the  things  you  need  in  order  to  live;  the  economic 
policy  will  be  taken  care  of  by  your  employezs.** 
But  with  us  the  case  is  different  Politics  must  be 
an  affair  of  the  entire  people,  the  business  of  the 
proletariat  And  let  us  aexe  emphasize  that  we 
have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  devote  nine-tenths 
of  our  working  time  to  the  struggle  against  the 
bourgeoisie.  Tbe  victories  over  Wrangel  prove 
however  that  this  stage  of  the  conBict  is  approach- 
ing its  end,  that  we  have  conquered  peace  with  a 
number  of  countries,  that  every  victory  on  the 
military  front  is  liiberatuig  us  for  the  internal 
struggle,  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  state. 
Every  step  that  brings  us  nearer  to  a  victory  over 
the  White  Guards  is  a  part  of  the  gradual  transfer 
of  the  center  of  gravity  in  this  struggle  to  the  field 
of  economic  policy. 

Old  and  New  Propaganda 

The  old  style  propaganda  aimed  to  make  clear 
what  Socialism  is.  This  old  propaganda  is  at 
present  of  no  use.  We  must  now  not  describe  but 
prove  by  practice  how  Socialism  is  to  be  construct- 
ed. Oar  whole  propaganda  must  be  based  on  the 
political  experience  of  econmnic  construction.  This 
is  our  most  important  task.  If  anyone  should  grasp 
the  situation  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  he 
would  have  to  be  regarded  as  backward  and  as 
not  fitted  for  propaganda  activity  among  the 
worker  and  peasant  masses.  Our  main  policy  at 
present  is  directed  at  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  the  state;  it  has  the  object  of  gathering  as  mudi 
grain  as  possible,  of  distributing  as  much  coal 
as  possible,  and  of  solving  the  problem  of  how 
this  grain  and  this  coal  is  to  be  used  to  the  best 
purpose,  in  order  to  eliminate  hunger.  This  is  our 
policy.  On  this  all  our  agitation  and  propaganda 
must  be  based.  We  must  have  fewer  phrases,  as 
phrases  cannot  fill  the  needs  of  the  worldng  popu- 
lation. 
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As  far  as  the  course  of  the  war  may  afford  us 
the  possibility  of  transferring  the  center  of  granty 
from  the  Btrup;le  against  the  bonrseoisie,  against 
Wrangel,  against  the  White  Guards,  to  diis  new 
field,  we  shall  devote  our  main  attention  to  these 
economic  questions.  And  it  is  in  this  matter  that 
agitation  and  propaganda  must  play  an  increasing- 
ly raormous  role.  All  tasks  of  agitation  must  be 
devoted  to  the  practical  rec<ni8truction  of  national 
economy.  Every  agitator  must  be  a  national  leader, 
must  be  a  director  of  the  peasants  and  woricors  in 
economic  reconstruction.  He  must  awaken  in  them 
the  understanding  that  in  order  to  be  a  Communist 
it  ia  necessary  to  know  the  contents  of  a  certain 
pamphlet,  of  a  certain  book,  and  to  read  such 
worlos  attentively. 

This  is  the  way  we  shall  take  in  order  to  elevate 
our  economy,  to  make  it  more  productive,  to  place 
It  in  a  still  higher  measure  in  the  service  of  the 
common  good,  to  increase  production,  to  shape  the 
grain  situation  more  favorably,  to  perfect  the  dis- 
tribution of  food,  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  coal 
mining  and  to  reestablish  industry  without  the  cap- 
italist ^irit,  all  of  which  taken  together  constitute 
the  essoice  of  Communism.  All  our  propaganda 
must  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that  the  result 
will  be  a  practical  control  of  the  national  stnu^re. 
Communism  must  be  easily  accessible  to  the  woric* 
ing  masses,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
them. 

At  present  the  matter  is  not  yet  being  well 
formed;  thousands  of  mistakee  are  being  made. 
Thne  is  no  reason  fat  our  concealing  this. 

It  Is  not  we,  but  it  is  &e  peasants  and  woikers, 
who  with  our  help,  with  our  cooperation,  with  our 
sli^t  and  weak  powers,  must  regul^  and  order 
the  entire  apparatus.  For  us,  Communism  has  al- 
ready ceased  to  be  a  program,  a  theory,  a  problem. 
For  us  it  is  an  affair  of  actu^  constructive  activity 
<^  today.  Even  when  our  enemies,  in  this  war, 
inflicted  the  most  cruel  defeats  npon  us,  we  always 
learned  something  from  them  and  ultimately 
reached  victory.  Now  also  we  must  learn  from 
every  defeat  in  the  field  of  education,  and  improve 
our  understanding  accordingly.  If  from  these  ex- 
smples,  failures,  mistakes,  from  our  repeated 
misses,  we  gain  knowledge  for  application  in  our 
constructive  activity,  we  shall  succeed  in  turning 
unfit  Communist  officials  into  true  rebuilders, 
particularly  of  our  economic  life.  We  shall  attain 
all  that  is  needed,  shall  overcome  all  the  obstacles 
placed  in  our  way  by  the  remnants  of  the  old 
regime.  We  must  reeducate  the  masses,  which  is 
possible  only  by  propaganda  and  agitation.  We 
must  put  die  masses  in  direct  contact  with  the  recon- 
struction of  Ae  aitire  economic  life.  This  must 
be  the  chief,  the  most  important  point  in  the  ac- 
tivity of  every  agitator  and  propagandist;  if  he  ia 
clear  in  his  own  mind  on  this  point  tl^  success 
of  his  actiidty  is  certain. 


The  cuts  in  next  weel^s  issue  of  SovtiT  Russia  will  be 
^imoni^oiu  to  rend  biHtk»  and  equip  the  mind  wjcfc  useful 
hnomUdge. 
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PROPOSED  PROGRAM  OF  LOCOMOTIVE 
REPAIRS  FOR  1921 

The  number  of  locomotives  requiring  capital 
repair  to  be  caried  on  the  railways  is  estimated 
by  the  Technical  Department  of  the  Commissariat 
for  Ways  and  Communications  for  1921  at  800. 
Average  repairs  are  calculated  at  11,400  tmits,  or 
a  total  of  13,800  units.*  These  figures  are  30  per 
cent  higher  than  those  contained  in  order  No. 
1042  and  73  per  cent  higher  for  1920.  In  compari- 
son with  the  actual  output  of  locomotive  r^uirs 
in  the  second  half  of  1SK20,  tibe  increase  is  21  per 
cent 

The  number  of  loccmotives  capable  of  bdng 
repaired  at  the  works  of  the  Metal  Department 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  E^nomy  is 
estimated  in  round  figures  at  120  locomotives 
capital  repairs  and  240  average  repairs. 

The  total  number  of  locomotives  estimated  to 
be  repaired  in  the  railway  worktops  and  at  the 
works  during  1921  is  1010  capital  repairs  and 
11,640  average  repairs.  Calculated  in  units  of 
average  repairs  this  is  14,670  which  comprises  92 
per  cent  m  die  task  given  in  Order  No.  1042  for 
1921. 

The  number  of  locraiotives  which  will  require 
capital  repair  by  January  1,  1922  is  estimated 
by  the  Tedmical  Department     the  Commissariat 

for  Ways  and  Communications  to  increase  to  290, 
while  the  number  of  locomotives  requiring  average 
repairs  it  is  estimated  will  be  reduced  to  1,640. 
Hius,  the  number  of  disabled  locomotives  it  is 
estimiated  will  be  reduced  to  1,350. 

The  execution  of  Uiis  plan  is  divided  over  four 
quarters  of  the  year.  In  the  fint  quarter,  2,531 
units  of  average  repairs  will  be  carried  out,  repre- 
senting 18  per  cmt  of  the  task  for  the  whole  year, 
in  the  second  quarter  3,373  units,  or  24.5  per  cent, 
in  the  third  quarter  4,525  or  33  per  cent  and  in  the 
fourth  quarter  3372  units  or  24.5  per  cent  As  the 
execution  of  light  repairs  has  advanced,  the  rail- 
ways are  permitted  to  increase  the  number  of  loco- 
motives requiring  capital  repair  as  against  the 
standard  fixed  on  the  condition  that  they  carry 
out  repairs  to  the  previously  fixed  number  of  loco- 
motives and  maintain  the  standard  of  avra'age  re> 
pairs.  — Russian  Press  Review,  March  15,  1921. 


RAILWAY  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  CAUCASUS 

Of  the  North  Caucasus  Railways,  the  Vladikav- 
kaz Railway  suffered  most  during  the  civil  war. 
The  revolutionary  railway  workers  of  Vladikavkaz, 
however,  managed  rapidly  to  restore  the  railway 
decoyed  by  Denikin  and  in  a  short  time  raise 
the  productivity  of  the  railway  workshops.  During 
the  last  nine  months,  3,910  various  articles  of  rail- 
way equipment  were  turned  out,  which  exceeds 
the  program  fay  1,205  arttdes  and  also  exceeds 
the  pre-war  output 


*A  capital  repair  ii  calculated  as  being  equal  to  3  oniu 
of  annce  tqiair. 
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Revival  of  Indus 

The  Council  of  the  People's  Commissars  has 
lately  despatched  a  special  commission,  instructed 
to  carry  on  investigations  on  the  spot  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  delay  in  the  development  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  Ural  industry,  and  to 
apply  measures  for  the  immediate  removal  of  these 
causes.  Among  the  members  4^  this  Commission 
were  Comrades  Trotdcy  (President),  Zinoviev,  £m- 
chanov  representing  the  Commissariat  of  Ways  and 
Communications,  Lobachev  representing  the  Com- 
missariat for  Food,  the  member  of  the  presidium  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  Com- 
rade SiromolotoT  and  others.  A  number  of  special* 
ists  and  experts  d  the;  Ural  mining  industry 
worked  in  exjunction  with  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  woriced  in  the  Urals  from  February 
6  to  20. 

Upon  their  return  the  members  of  the  Commission 
gave  the  following  into^ting  information  con- 
cerning the  state  of  tlie  industry  in  the  Urals. 
Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  difficult  condi- 
tions in  which  the  mining  industry  was  placed 
in  1920  it  has  nevertheless  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent recovered  from  that  state  of  ruin  in  which  it 
was  found  after  the  departure  of  the  White  Guards. 

Hie  productive  program  in  most  districts  was 
successfully  carried  through.  In  the  Kiselovsk 
district  the  program  was  20  million  poods  of 
coal  and  this  was  executed  to  the  extent  of  77  per 
cent  (15,000.000  poods).  The  Chelyabinsk  dis- 
trict yielded  30,000,000  poods  of  coal  for  1920 
(137  per  cent  of  the  program).  The  Ycgorshinsk 
district  gave  3,150,000  poods  (105  per  cent),  the 
Bogoslov  district  8^520,000  poods  (85  per  cent). 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  output  of 
coal  in  the  districts  of  Chelyabinsk,  Bogoslovsk, 
Yegorshinsk  for  1920  was  almost  the  same  as  the 
output  in  the  normal  pre-war  period.  Only  the  Kis- 
elovsk district  gave  25  per  cent  of  the  output  of 
1914,  and  this  is  easily  explained  by  the  lack  of 
workisrs,  food,  etc. 

The  Commission  paid  special  attention  to  the 
urgent  increase  of  the  output  of  the  coal  in  the 
Kiselovsk  and  other  districts.  Naturally,  this  can- 
not be  attained  immediately.  For  that  reason,  a 
special  yearly  program  has  been  drafted  for  the 
following  five  years:  1921 — 63  million  poods  of 
coal;  1922—89  million  poods;  1923—110  million 
poods;  1924—132  million  poods;  1925—151  mil- 
lion poods.  Thus,  by  1925  the  output  of  coal  will 
have  increased  two  and  a  half  times.  In  order  to 
successfully  carry  out  this  program,  it  has  been 
decided  to  recognize  all  the  Ural  mines  as  "shock" 
mines.  Immediate  measures  must  be  taken  for  the 
expedient  supply  of  food,  workmen's  clothing  and 
equipment.  Considerable  attention  must  be  devoted 
to  the  immediate  construction  of  an  electric  station 
in  the  Kiselovsk  mines. 

Besides  the  mining  industry,  the  commission  has 
also  worked  out  a  program  for  1921  for  the  metal- 


ries  in  the  Urals 

luTgical  industry.  Five  Ural  districts  (Perm,  Bogo- 
slov, BisogonJc,  Yckatorinburg,  and  South- 
Ural)  with  all  metallurgical  enterprises  appertain- 
ing to  them  have  been  recognized  as  "shock  oiler- 
prises.**  The  following  program  for  1921  was  set: 
cast  iron — 6  million  poods.  Marten  steel — 7  million 
poods,  castings — 1  milli<m  poods,  and  rolled  iron 
— 6  million  poods. 

As  the  successful  work  of  the  metallurgical  en- 
terprises greatly  depends  upon  the  sufficient  supply 
of  the  works  with  charcoal  and  wood,  the  commis- 
sion formed  a  special  committee  of  three  to  carry 
out  a  timber  felling  canopaign  in  the  Urals.  The 
Commission  also  accepted  a  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  number  of  branch-lines  to  increase 
the  transport  of  fuel. 

The  improvement  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
Urals  has  already  made  itself  felt  Hie  Ural  work- 
ers, who  felt  all  the  weight  of  the  White-Guard 
yoke,  display  great  conscieotiousness,  and  are 
ready  to  work  continnoualy  in  order  to  raise  them- 
selves ont  of  the  state  of  ruin.  The  Ural  worlwrs 
feel  inseparably  bound  with  the  whole  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  their  readiness  to  come  to  the  help  of 
Russia  and  to  Red  Petrograd  in  particular,  and 
their  readiness  to  come  to  the  help  of  Soviet  Russia 
in  genial,  has  found  brilliant  reBection  in  Uie 
following  resolution  passed  at  the  goieral  meeting 
of  the  workers  of  the  Kiselovsk  mining  district: 

"We,  the  miners  of  the  Northern  group  of  mines 
of  the  Kiselovsk  mining  district  declare  that  die 
honor  of  the  Kiselovsk  miner  will  be  maintained 
as  high  as  it  has  been  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  country  entirely  depends 
upon  the  supply  of  fuel.** 


nVSUBTBIAL  ACTIVITY  IN  SOVIET 
GEORGIA 

The  revival  of  industrial  activity  in  Georgia  since 
the  establishmeait  of  a  Soviet  (jovemment  is  in- 
dicated in  the  following  items  reported  by  the  Rus- 
sian Telegraph  Agency: 

Telegraphic  communication  has  been  established 
between  Tiflis  and  Batum.  Direct  railway  service 
has  been  resumed  between  Baku  and  Tiflis.  Naviga- 
tion opened  at  Baku  on  April  5.  Great  quantities 
of  petroleum  will  be  shipped  from  that  point  to 
Soviet  Russia. 

According  to  a  message  from  Tiflis,  Soviet  Geor- 
gia is  giving  earnest  attention  to  developing  the 
exploitation  of  its  rich  mineral  deposits.  The  Com- 
missariat for  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Georgian  Re- 
public is  actively  preparing  the  ground  for  large 
international  trade. 

The  Georgian  Government  has  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  compensate  its  citizens  for  damages  sus- 
tained through  military  activities  during  the  war 
for  liberati<Hi. 
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TRADE  UmON  WEEK 

A  special  '*trade  tmion  week"  was  inaugurated 
on  March  21  throughout  Soviet  Russia.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Week  was  to  strengthen  the  existing 
trade  unions,  to  organize  the  few  crafts  hitherto 
nno^anized  and,  above  all,  to  invigorate  the  trade 
union  movement  at  the  bottom  in  shop  and  fac- 
tory councils.  Consequent  upon  the  decision  of 
the  Tenth  Convention  of  the  Communist  Party, 
the  trade  unions  in  Russia  are  called  upon  to 
play  a  part  altogether  unprecedented  in  European 
trade  union  history.  The  Russian  trade  unions,  be- 
ing the  undisputed  masters  of  industry,  are  quite 
free  from  the  common  trade  union  struggle  against 
the  employing  class  for  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  etc.  All  these  industrial  conditions  are  de- 
termined by  the  Russian  trade  unions  through 
labor  l^^slation  which  they  control  absolutely. 
But  the  Russian  unions  at  the  present  juncture 
need  increased  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
managing  and  controlling  industry  on  a  state- 
wide scope.  The  Trade  Union  Week  aimed  to  call 
into  active  participation  all  the  creative  forces 
of  the  Russian  ruling  class — ^die  proletariat  con- 
Bciouft  of  its  historic  destiny. 

llie  newspapers  devote  much  space  to  the  Wedc 
Editorials  and  special  articles  and  reports  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  describe  the  successful 
campaign  in  the  organization  and  marshalling  of 
all  the  crafts  and  trades  of  the  mighty  Soviet  Fed- 
CTaticm  for  a  concentrated  ^ort  in  economic  re- 
construction. The  orgm  of  the  Central  Union 
Council,  Trud,  says  tibat  the  campaign  should  r& 
suit  in  bringing  information  about  trade  union 
mediods  and  principles  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
wide  masses  of  the  population  throughout  the  re- 
motest comers  of  the  Soviet  Federation.  Moreover, 
it  should  result  in  attracting  new  blood  direct  from 
factory  and  workshop  to  the  center  of  the  gov- 
eniment  to  supplement  the  wisdcnn  of  scholars 
with  the  practical  experience  of  early  apprentice- 
ship at  the  lathe,  which  combination  would  result 
in  the  best  legislation  for  labor  and  the  Common- 
wealth. The  paper  proposes  that  the  watchword 
of  the  campaign  should  be  "From  the  lathe  to 
the  head  of  the  Government;**  meaning  the  closest 
possible  union  between  the  woikers  engaged  in 
industry  and  those  delegated  to  participate  in 
government 

The  Pravda,  in  a  special  article,  recalls  that  the 
last  Conmiunist  Party  convention  adopted  an  or- 
der of  the  day  calling  the  masses  to  activity.  All 
the  resolutions  of  that  convention  were  permeated 
with  this  spirit,  which  represents  the  backbone  of 
Soviet  policy.  A  recent  decree  has  already  simpli- 
fied and  unified  all  economic  administration.  The 
appeal  to  mass  action  will  certainly  stimulate  pop- 
ular participation  in  administrative  afi'airs,  pro- 
ducing the  utmost  cooperation  in  the  work  of 
reconstruction.  The  Trade  Union  Week,  said  the 
pTttvdOt  is  already  bringing  fruits  of  new  organ- 
ization and  coordination  of  the  industrial  forces, 
iodicativfl  of  even  greater  thnoeps  to  come. 


Many  telegrams  received  by  the  Central  Trade 
Union  Council  from  all  parts  of  the  country  de- 
scribed the  success  of  die  Trade  Union  Wedc 
throughout  the  Soviet  Federation.  Numerous  mass 
meetings  were  held  and  many  new  labtv  palaces 
were  opened  and  new  universities,  libraries,  mu- 
seums, were  established.  Literary,  musical  and 
dramatic  circles  devoted  the  Week  exclusively 
to  the  service  of  trade  union  propaganda.  Local 
Soviets  everywhere  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
improvemrat  of  the  woricers*  dwellings  and  living 
conditions.  The  activities  of  the  Wedc  were  extend- 
ed to  April  2  in  order  to  cover  the  entire  territory 
of  the  Soviet  Federation.  Special  instructionB,  post- 
ers, pamphlets  and  slogans  were  dispatched  to  all 
parts.  The  leading  slogan  of  the  Week  was 
'Through  Trade  Unionism  to  the  Industrial  Com- 
monwealth.'* 

In  connection  with  the  Trade  Union  Week  a  great 
rally  of  trade  union  oi^anizers  and  factory  dele- 
gates from  city  and  province  was  held  on  April 
2  in  the  Trade  Union  Palace  at  Moscow.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  All-Russian  Trade  Union  Council,  Lo- 
zovsky,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  economic 
situation  in  Soviet  Russia  and  the  tasks  before  the 
trade  unions.  Conmaring  the  conditions  of  trade 
union  activity  in  Russia  with  those  in  European 
countries,  Lozo^cy  noted  the  great  advance  of  the 
Russian  Trade  Unions  in  their  direct  participa- 
tion in  the  socialist  construction  of  the  first  Work- 
ers* Republic  Touching  upon  the  economic  situa- 
tion, he  pointed  out  one  condition  d^rimental  to 
the  country's  industrial  life,  namely,  Uie  weari- 
ness of  the  woikers  after  the  long  stru^le,  which 
adversely  affected  public  economy  ana  represent- 
ed a  danger  to  the  revolution.  He  appealed  to  every 
trade  unionist  to  combat  this  t^doicy.  He  indicat- 
ed the  great  possibilities  of  economic  reconstruc- 
tion in  the  utilization  of  the  enormous  resonroes 
of  Soviet  Russia,  which  possesses  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  world's  timber  and  vast  stores  of  other  raw 
materials.  Lozovsky  appealed  for  the  cooperation 
of  every  trade  unionist  in  strengthening  the  eco- 
nomic front,  from  which  they  ^ould  emerge  as 
victorious  as  on  the  military  fronts. 

Chairman  Lozovsky  was  followed  by  the  Ger- 
man delegate,  Brass,  who  tendered  greetings  from 
the  German  workers,  and  by  Comrade  KoUontay, 
who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Russian  women  work- 
ers.— Russiaa  Telegraph  Agency, 


DO  YOU  BEUEVE  m  CO-OPERATION? 

If  you  do,  prove  it  by  co-operating  with 
the  publishers  of  Soviet  Russia  in  their  ef- 
forts to  put  this  magazine  into  the  hands  of 
thousands  of  new  readers. 

Make — and  keep — ^this  pledge:  A  new  sub- 
scriber for  Soviet  Russia  by  May  loih. 
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Congress  on  Go 

The  Second  National  Congress  on  CoUecdTe 
Farming  took  place  in  Moscow  during  February 
18-19.  There  were  300  delegates  at  the  congress, 
consisting  of  peasants  and  communist  organizers, 
representiiu;  over  40  provinces  of  Soviet  Russia. 
He  task  of  the  congress  was  to  solve  a  number  of 
practical  questions  dealing  with  the  control  of  ag- 
riculture by  the  State  and  with  the  general  pro- 
motion of  farming  in  Russia. 

Comrade  Ossinsky,  who  gave  a  report  in  the 
name  of  the  Land  Commissariat,  defined  the  im- 
mediate aims  of  the  collective  farms.  He  assert- 
ed that  Russian  agriculture  b^;an  to  decline  with 
the  outbreak  of  the  world  war,  and  continued  its 
course  of  destruction  as  a  consequence  of  most 
diverse  causes.  The  task  of  raising  agriculture  to 
its  former  level  is  now  being  accomplished  in  two 
ways:  by  means  of  State  aid  to  the  peasantry  and 
by  the  initiative  of  the  agricultural  producers.  The 
latter  aim  is  being  served  by  the  promotion  of 
collective  farms.  They  are  formed  on  the 
basis  of  voluntary  combination  by  individual  pro- 
ducers, prompted  by  the  shortage  of  means  and 
tools  on  their  own  farms.  The  role  of  these  col- 
lective farms  is  of  still  greater  importance,  in  that 
they  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  collectivism  in 
practice,  and  attract  the  rest  of  the  peasant  masses 
to  collective  work  on  the  soil.  The  State  therefore 
regards  the  collective  farms  as  a  mainstay 
in  introducing  its  plan  of  r^ulating  agriculture. 
The  supply  of  the  needs  of  the  collective  farms, 
is  given  first  place  by  the  Government,  but  cm 
the  other  hand,  the  demands  made  upon  than  are 
higher;  the  sowing  plan  for  them  is  more  com- 
plicated, and  is  based  on  the  rotation  of  crops 
and  on  special  crops;  they  must  help  the  nei^- 
boring  peasantry  with  their  collective  stock  and 
worktops,  organize  the  peasantry,  combat  illi- 
teracy, and  so  forth. 

In  view  of  all  the  above  the  congress  resolved 
not  to  strive  in  the  future  towards  the  numerical 
increase  of  collective  farms,  but  to  attain  their 
organization  on  a  more  rational  basis.  Here 
the  chief  thing  is  to  raise  the  productivity  of  these 
farms  and  centralize  them  in  the  interests  of  a  suc- 
cessful realization  of  the  Single  Economic  Plan. 

The  congress  established  the  fact  of  the  steady 
growth  of  collective  farms  all  over  the  Re- 
public. In  dividing  the  whole  cultivating  area  in- 
to districts  we  would  get  the  following: 

Isl  District:  provinces  of  Petrograd,  Novgorod 
and  Pskov.  This  district  has  82  communes,  815 
collective  farms,  with  an  area  of  57,000  de- 
siatins  of  land. 

2nd  District:  provinces  of  Yaroslav,  Tver,  Vla- 
dimir, Ivano-Voznessensk  and  Moscow,  having  364 
communes  and  2136  collective  farms  with  an  area 
of  208,000  dessiatins.  Special  attmtion  has  been 
paid  to  the  cultivation  oi  flax. 

3rd  District:  provinces  of  Vitebsk,  Smolensk  and 
Gomel,  with  493  commniies,  1159  collective  farms, 


lective  Farming 

having  an  area  of  101,000  dessiatins.  Hie  cultiTa- 
tion  of  flax  has  been  extended. 

4th  District:  provinces  of  Tambov,  Voronezh, 
Kursk,  Orel,  having  27  communes,  1,000  collective 
farms,  with  an  area  of  88,000  dessiatins. 

5th  District :  provinces  of  Nizhni-Novgorod, 
Kazan,  Penza,  Simbirsk,  Saratov,  and  the  German 
colony  on  the  Volga,  with  518  communes,  876  col- 
lective farms,  having  an  area  of  170,000  dessiatins. 

6th  District:  Astrakhan  and  Tsaritsin. 

7th  District:  provinces  of  Orenburg,  Chelia- 
binsk,  Ufa,  Ekaterinburg  and  Tinmen. 

8th  District:  provinces  of  Kostroma,  Viadca, 
Perm,  with  859  collective  farms  and  an  area  of 
75,000  dessiatins.   Special  cultivation  of  flax. 

9th  District:  provinces  of  Archangel,  Olonets, 
Cherepovets,  Vologda,  and  North  Dvina. 

It  is  estimated  that  all  die  collective  farms  of  the 
nine  districts  will  give  14,700,000  poods  of  com, 
35,000,000  poods  of  root  crops,  25  million  poods 
of  fodder,  12  million  poods  of  vegetables,  17  mil- 
lion poods  of  hay,  725,000  poods  of  flax,  50,000 
poods  of  hemp,  91,000  poods  of  sun-flower  seeds, 
36,000  poods  of  mustard  aeed,  1^400,000  poods  of 
be^-rooL  After  the  needs  of  the  collective  farms 
have  been  supplied,  the  surplus  will  be  3  million 
poods  of  com,  21  million  poods  of  root-crops,  6 
million  poods  of  vegetables  and  all  the  flax  crop. 
The  collective  f  amis  have  sufficient  labor  power,  and 
are  more  or  less  provided  with  worldz^  stodc,  hav- 
ing one  horse  for  every  6.14  dessiatins  of  land. 

A  number  of  collective  farms  have  been  set  up 
in  a  "stock"  group  and  were  supplied  with  all  the 
live  stock  and  implements  they  need.  The  work 
that  was  begun  on  the  oi^anization  of  the  collec- 
tive farms  will  have  been  accomplished  during  the 
coming  summer.  For  the  purpose  of  supplying 
land  to  the  full  needs  of  the  existing  combines  696 
dessiatins  of  land  have  been  assigned  in  41  provin- 
ces; the  task  of  rationally  distributing  this  has 
been  entrusted  to  363  land  surveyors.  Certain  col- 
lective farms  have  already  provided  themselves 
with  communal  buildings. 

The  congress  resolved  to  organize  a  National 
Industrial  Union  of  Farm  Workers,  it  worked  out 
plans  for  the  successful  realization  of  the  single 
economic  plan  in  the  country,  and  discussed  the 
principles  of  organization  within  the  collective 
farms.  It  was  fordter  resolved:  to  organize  in  each 
county  not  less  than  two  workshops  for  manufac- 
turing and  repairing  agricultural  machines  and  im- 
plements and  other  articles  pertaining  to  farm 
needs;  to  level  up  the  work  of  raising  the  peasant 
handicraft  industry  and  institute  not  less  than  two 
handicraft  schools  in  each  province. 

Hie  congress  ended  in  a  healthy  and  business- 
like spirit  The  peasantry  understood  the  aims  of 
the  Soviet  Government  and  avowed  its  ardent  de- 
sire to  help  to  realize  them. 

—Ruuian  Press  Review,  March  IS,  1921, 
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THE  UKRAINIAH  OONGSESS  07  SOVIETS 

The  Fifth  AlMJkrainian  Congress  of  Soviets  held 
in  Kharkov  since  March  2  has  come  to  a  close. 
The  congress  passed  a  number  of  important  reso- 
lutions. Tlie  treaty  between  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  and 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic  has  been  ratified. 
The  treaty  only  established  the  general  inter-rela- 
tions of  the  two  parties;  the  relations  between  the 
National  Executives  of  both  Republics  and  the 
Unified  Commissariats  will  be  the  subject  of  a  new 
agreement 

The  congress  accepted  the  draft  of  a  law  on 
Farming  Rights.  With  the  aim  of  restoring  agri- 
culture— says  the  law — and  of  inspiring  the  work- 
ing villages  with  a  firm  faith  in  the  indissolobility 
of  the  new  agrarian  order  in  the  country,  ^  Fifth 
All-Ukrainian  Congress  hereby  declares:  1)  that  in 
Aose  volosts*  and  villages  where  the  expropriation 
of  all  the  surplus  land  of  the  landowners,  and  the 
distribution  of  all  former  priv^  lands  have  heea 
aixomplished,  as  well  as  in  places  where  land  has 
been  withdrawn  from  Soviet  farms,  sugar<beet  plan- 
tations and  other  govoimient  plantations,  the  land 
rights  of  the  farmers  using  the  land  be  secured  for 
a  period  of  nine  years. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  law.  Comrade  Man* 
uilsky  requested  the  delegates  to  carry  the  news  of 
the  new  law  over  the  whole  Ukraine. 

After  the  resolutions  on  the  agrarian  and  food 
questions,  on  economic  construction,  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  and  the  re-establishment  of  transport, 
the  congress  unanimously  adopted  a  broad  am- 
nesty resolution.  The  amnesty  affects  citizens  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  who  have  emigrated  abroad  as 
a  result  of  civil  war,  on  the  condition  that  they 
voluntarily  appear  before  the  Soviet  authorities  and 
avow  their  loyalty  to  the  Republic;  citizens  who, 
before  the  publication  of  the  amnesty,  were  sen* 
tenced,  or  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  loss  of  free- 
dom for  a  period  of  five  years;  citizens  sen- 
tenced to  deprivation  of  freedom  for  five  years  on 
the  charge  of  counter-revolution,  high  treason,  qwc- 
nlation,  etc.,  have  their  sentences  reduced  to  one 
third.  The  amnesty  affecting  the  '^ulaks**  confined 
in  the  concentration  camps,  is  applied  by  spe- 
cial order.  The  application  of  the  amnesty  is  cn- 
tmsted  to  the  Commissariat  for  Justice.  The  amnes- 
ty is  to  be  brought  into  force  by  telegraph. 

A  new  Ukrainian  National  Executive  was  elected 
on  the  proposal  of  the  Communist  Fraction  of  the 
Congress,  Hie  new  executive  comprises  155  mem- 
bers and  55  candidates.  Among  the  members  are: 
Lenin,  Zinoviev,  Trotsky,  Petrovsky,  Rakovsky, 
Manuilsky,  Zatonsky,  Felix  Kohn,  etc. 

The  First  Session  of  the  new  executive  was  held 
on  March  3. 

—Russian  Press  Review,  Marth  IS,  1921, 

*Voloflt— distria  incladlng  aevenl  vQlites. 


ALL-RUSSIAN  RAIL  AND  WATER  TRANS- 
FORT  WORKERS'  CONVENTION 

The  first  All-Russian  United  Rail  and  Water 
Transport  Workers'  Conventicm  opened  at  M<m- 
cow  on  March  22  in  the  Trade  Union  Palace. 
The  first  session  was  devoted  to  greetinn  from 
trade  unions  and  political  organizations.  Bosiness 
sessions  followed. 

Addressing  the  convention.  Chairman  Kalinin 
of  the  All-Russian  Coitral  Executive  Committee 
emphasized  die  importance  of  the  closest  union  (rf 
^Proletarians  and  peasants  as  indispensable  for 
final  victory.  By  changing  the  agrarian  policy  to 
stimulate  the  maximum  cultivation  of  die  land, 
he  said,  the  Soviet  Government  had  brou^t  this 
union  nearer.  In  conclusion  Kalinin  dealt  at  great 
length  with  the  question  of  cooperation,  urging 
the  importance  ox  adhering  to  Ccnnmunist  prin- 
ciples in  cooperative  work,  since  any  other  policy 
would  mean  encouraging  tendencies  towards  spec- 
ulation. There  was  no  middle  way,  he  said,  and 
the  transport  workers  as  proletarians  should  do 
their  utmost  to  keep  cooperation  free  from  capital- 
istic influences. 

Lenin,  in  his  address  to  the  transport  woriursr 
dealt  with  the  relations  between  classes  in  Soviet 
Russia.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  for  the  work- 
ers' organizations  to  wage  an  intelligent  campaign 
against  all  manifestations  of  petty  bourgeois  an- 
archistic tendmcies.  Speaking  of  the  tasks  before 
the  transport  woricors,  Lenin  said:  *We  must  re- 
construct the  balance  between  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, and  for  this  purpose  we  need  effective  sup- 
port. The  rail  and  waterways  form  the  connecting 
link  between  agriculture  and  industry.  Therefore, 
your  attitude  toward  your  work  must  be  partic- 
ularly serious.  Communists  and  non-Communists 
in  the  ranks  of  the  transport  workers  must  learn 
a  lesson  of  our  own  and  of  previous  revolutions 
in  order  to  grasp  fully  the  present  situation,  and, 
without  heeding  sundry  political  catchwords,  to 
understand  the  inner  relation  of  classes  within  the 
Commonwealth,  which  understanding  alone  can 
furnish  an  enduring  basis  for  all  political  con- 
clusions. For  the  representatives  of  die  rail  and 
water  transport  worlwrs  there  can  be  only  one  de- 
cision: Hundredfold  increased  proletarian  unity, 
hundredfold  increased  proletarian  discipline! 
Comrades,  we  must  realize  this  to  complete  our 
victory."  Lenin's  speech  was  greeted  by  riring 
cheers  of  the  entire  assembly. 

— Russian  Telegraph  Agency, 

A  NORTHERN  SCIENTIHC  COUNCIL 
A  permanent  Northern  Scientific  Council  has 
been  formed  in  Petrograd  composed  of  repreaen- 
tatives  of  14  institutions  and  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Academy  of  Science,  the  Geological  Com- 
mittee of  the  Northern  Colonizing  Ezpraition,  the 
Society  of  Naturalists,  etc  The  President  of  the 
Council  is  U.  M.  Shokalsky,  the  Vice-President 
G.  E.  Gherkin,  and  Scientific  Secretary  M.  P.  lor- 
dansky.— AaMimi  Press  Review,  March  IS,  X92L 
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NOTE  TO  THE  BTMABZAN  OOVERMMENT 

Moscow,  March  31. — ^The  Commissariat  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  in  a  note  to  the  Bulgarian  Government, 
protests  against  the  indignities,  flogging,  and  un- 
warranted imprisonm^t  imposed  upon  Russian 
war  prisoners  by  the  Bulgarian  authorities.  Hie 
group  of  priaonerft  which  returned  on  the  steamer 
Cyrill  gave  unanimous  testimony  to  this  mal- 
treatment by  the  Bulgarian  Government  Many  of 
them  had  sustained  severe  injuries  in  Bulgarian 
prisons  which  was  certified  by  medical  examination. 
The  only  reason  for  this  inhuman  cruelty  was  re- 
fusal of  the  prisoners  to  join  Wrangel's  army.  The 
Bulgarian  Govemment  not  only  held  Russian  pris- 
oners transferred  from  France,  despite  the  exchange, 
cooperated  in  recruiting  for  White  Guards  among 
the  prisoners,  stooping  to  most  cruel  violmce  on 
defenceless,  unarmed  exiles.  The  climax  was 
reached  on  March  29,  1920,  at  the  Varna  Cfmoen- 
tration  camp,  when  the  Bulgarian  Colonel  Nakov 
told  the  prisoners  that  th^  must  go  to  the  Crimea 
to  fi^t  for  Wrangel.  against  the  Soviets.  In  answer 
to  the  prisoners*  legitimate  protest  the  camp  was 
surrounded  by  French  and  Bulgarian  troops  and 
Bulgarian  mounted  police.  Machine  guns  were 
trained  on  the  prisoners  and  those  who  failed  to 
escape  were  forcibly  shipped  to  the  Crimea.  Hie 
fate  of  the  latter  is  unlmown.  Protesting  against 
these  unparalleled  atrocities,  the  Russian  Govem- 
ment demands  their  immediate  cessation,  warning 
the  Bulgarian  Govemment  that  in  defence  of  its 
citizens  Russia  will  be  compelled  to  retaliate  on 
Bulgarians  in  Rnsaii,— Russian  Telegraph  Agency. 


A  NOTE  TO  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT 

Moscow,  March  31. — ^The  Commissariat  for  For- 
eign Affairs  has  published  a  note  sent  to  the 
French  Foreign  Ministry  in  reply  to  several  radio 
inqniriea  concerning  the  repatriatioB  of  French 
citizens  in  Russia.  The  Soviet  Government,  the 
note  says,  has  done  everything  possible  to  locate 
French  citizens  and  give  everyone  facilities  for 
speedy  repatriation.  Informing  the  French  Gov- 
emment of  these  efforts  to  comply  with  its  treaty 
obligations,  the  Soviet  note  points  out  that  the 
French  Govemment  continues  the  forcible  deten- 
tion of  Russian  prisoners.  Twenty-five  Uiousand 
Russian  prisoners  are  still  held  in  French  concen- 
tration camps  and  jails  and  in  African  and  Balkan 
camps.  The  majority  of  those  detained  are  workers 
and  peasants  eager  to  return  home.  All  suffer  ex- 
tremely severe  hardships.  The  Russian  Govemment 
categorically  protests  against  the  violence  com- 
mitted on  Russian  citizens  despite  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  demands  that  the  French  Government 
fulfill  the  obligations  which  it  assumed.  Further 
detention  of  Russians  in  France  will  compel  the 
Russian  Government  to  retaliate. 

— Russitm  Telegraph  Agency. 


"WHITES"  IN  WHITE  BITBSIA 

Tha  reference  i$  to  geographical  "Whiu  RunkT  itom^ 
times  etdUd  "White  RuAeitit^),  not  to  "WhUe,"  as  op- 
posed to  "ReiT. 

Moscow,  April  5. — The  Polish  papers  are  giving 
support  to  anti-Soviet  White  Russian  intrigueza 
and  conspirators  in  their  machinations  against  the 
Soviet  White  Russian  Govemment  and  against  Sov- 
iet Russia.  The  Polish  papers  print  a  declaration 
to  the  Entente  powers  allegedly  coming  from  rep- 
resoitetives  of  the  White  Russian  people.  This  dec- 
laration claims  to  have  35,000  signatures.  In 
reality  these  are  a  small  body  of  ridi  land-owners 
who  have  been  expropriated  by  the  Soviet  Govem- 
ment of  White  Russia  and  this  is  the  source  of 
this  declaration.  The  working  masses  of  White 
Russia  are  firmly  supporting  their  White  Russian 
Soviet  Govemment  and  are  ready  to  fight  and  to 
give  ^eir  whole  str^igdi  against  any  attempts  of 
White  &iardB,  land-ovmers  and  capitalists  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  revolutionary  conquests.  But 
the  capitalists  and  land-owners  continue  their  ma- 
chinations, and  it  is  these  elements,  and  these  only, 
which  are  sending  declarations  to  the  Entente  and 
oijoying  the  help  of  Polish  authorities  and  press 
in  their  activities.  Through  the  Poli^  press  this 
declaration  of  an  insignificant  body  is  being  spread 
and  receives  undeserved  notoriety.  la  reality  Uieae 
remants  of  the  old  ruling  class  of  White  Russia 
have  no  importance  at  all. 

— Russian  Telegraph  Agauy. 


Next  Weeie$ 

Soviet  Russia 

will  be  a  spedal  educational  issue:  Besides 
the  articles,  several  official  Soviet  posters 
urging  the  people  to  read  and  study  will  be 
reproduced. 

Sergei  Oldenburg,  the  famous  Orientalist, 
(wntributes  an  article  on  The  Russian  Ac- 
ademy OF  SaSNCES. 

In  another  article  Propaganda  for  Pro- 
duction AuoNG  THE  Workers  is  discussed. 

The  Soviet  Calendar  for  1920  is  re- 
printed in  this  issue.  It  Is  a  complete  chron- 
ology of  military,  economic  and  political 
events  relating  to  Soviet  Russia  during  the 
year  1920. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  issue  dated  May  6,  con- 
taining all  this  valuable  material. 
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FOBEiaH  TRADE  ITEMS 

Moscow,  April  5. — ^The  Commissariat  for  For- 
eign Trade  has  announced  that  it  has  ready 
for  immediate  export  1,500,000  poods  of  flax, 
600,000  poods  of  hemp,  7,000,000  fur  skins,  27,- 
000,000  poods  of  naphtha  products  and  large  quan- 
tities of  farm  produce.  Shipping  of  these  com- 
modities is  provisionally  fixed  via  Reval  and  Riga, 
where  considerable  quantities  of  merchandise  have 
already  been  stored. 

Newspapers  in  Otfessa  have  pid>li8hed  the  text 
of  an  agreement  concluded  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  All-Ukrainian  Cooperative  Union  and 
representatives  of  the  Rumanian  Central  Commer- 
cial Bureau  of  the  Cooperative  Societies.  The  agree- 
ment, which  is  signed  on  behalf  of  all  the  co- 
operative bodies  of  both  countries,  prondes  for 
the  mutual  supply  and  exchange  of  raw  materi^ 
and  manufactured  goods  and  for  reciprocal  aid 
in  securing  transportation  from  other  countries  for 
goods  consigned  to  the  contracting  parties.  The 
agreement  nms  for  one  year  with  an  automatic 
extension  for  another  year.  Del^ates  of  the  Uk- 
rainian Cooperatives  hare  returned  to  Odessa  from 
Bulgaria  where  they  purchased  luge  quantities 
of  seeds  for  the  cooperative  fanners  in  Sovi^ 
Ukraine. 

In  an  interview  with  a  correspondent  of  Rosta 
Yoffe,  the  Russian  delegate  to  the  Rnsso-Polish 
peace  negotiations,  commented  upon  the  consider- 
able softening  of  Polish  aggressiveness  because  of 
Poland's  present  economic  and  financial  straits.  Hie 
chairman  of  the  Polish  peace  delegation  declared 
that  Poland  pursues  an  independent  policy  and 
does  not  desire  to  be  a  barrier  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  but  rather  to  be  a  bridge  between 
them.  Poland  is  offering  textiles  from  Lodz  and  ag- 
ricultural implements  for  Soviet  Russia.  Yoffe 
pointed  out,  however,  that  Poland  was  less  import- 
ant to  Soviet  Russia  for  direct  trade  dian  as  a  route 
of  transit  for  foreign  goods. 

The  Azerbaijan  Government  has  informed  the 
Turkish  Government  that,  with  a  Soviet  r^ime  in 
Georgia,  Azerbaijan  can  now  manifest  its  sympa- 
thies for  the  Turkish  people  in  material  aid.  The 
first  train-load  of  petroleum  has  already  been  dis- 
patched from  Baku  to  Kars. 

Navigation  opened  the  second  week  in  April 
between  Odessa  and  Nikolayev.  Ships  will  also 
proceed  to  Novorossiysk  for  petroleum,  as  well  as 
to  other  Russian  ports  and  to  Georgia  and  Turkey. 


LOCOMOTIVES  PURCHASED  IN  GERMANY 

Stockholm,  March  31. — ^An  order  for  six  hun- 
dred locomotives  for  Soviet  Russia  has  been  placed 
in  Germany  by  Professor  George  Lomonossov, 
the  head  of  the  Soviet  Government  Railway  Pur- 
chasing Mission  here.  The  terms  offered  by  the 
German  manufacturers  for  these  locomotives  are 
exceptionally  low  and  delivery  of  the  entire  order 
ia  to  be  completed  widiin  oao  year. 


TRADE  WITH  SWEDEN 
Monbera  of  the  Soviet  del^ation  report  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Swedish  Government  and  ot 
Swedish  business  interests  is  most  favorable.  In 
addition  to  the  Railway  Purchasing  Mission,  there 
is  now  in  Stockholm  an  official  Soviet  Russian 
Trade  Delegation,  headed  by  Platon  Mikhailovich 
Kerzhoitsev.  On  March  30  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment  sent  a  Trade  Commission  to  Moscow,  com- 
posed of  several  specialists  in  various  branches 
of  comnmtie. 


PETROLEUM 

Moscow,  April  5. — ^The  new  petroleum  borings 
along  the  banks  of  the  Volga  in  the  province  of 
Kazan,  begun  in  February,  are  already  yielding 
large  quantities  of  oil.  It  is  expected  that  these 
new  sources  will  fully  supply  all  the  needs  of 
the  immense  Volga  region. 

A  message  from  Tashkent  reports  that  la^e 

ritities  of  petroleum  are  being  obtained  from 
oil  wells  in  die  Tnrkestan  Republic  One  week 
in  March  yielded  17,000  poods. 

A  large  flotilla  of  oil  boats  is  being  equipped 
in  the  Dnieper  region  for  the  distribution  of  pet' 
roleum  products  to  the  provinces  of  Yekaterino- 
slav,  Kiev,  Gomel,  Chernigov.  A  message  from 
Kiev  r^orted  that  navigation  opened  on  the  Dnieper 
before  April  1.  — Russian  Tdegraph  Agency. 

COAL  OUTPUT  FOR  JANUARY 
The  total  output  of  coal  in  all  districts  of  Soviet 
Russia  for  the  month  of  January  was  39,500,000 
poods  as  aginst  the  contemplated  44,200,000  poods, 
thus  about  90  per  cent  of  the  contemplated  amonnt 
was  carried  out 

The  output  of  coal  according  to  the  various 
districts  is  as  follows: 

Contemplated  Output  Despatched 

Urals    5,800,000   6,310,000  5,034,000 

Siberia    8,500,000   6,372,000  4,718,000 

Vorovichy  ....  181,000  160,000  133,000 
Moscow  District  4,105,000  3,611,000  1,951,000 
Don  Basin  ....26,000,000  23,000,000  12,000,000 


Total   44,586,000  39,453,000  12,000,000 

Of  all  the  coal  districts  only  the  Urals  exceeded 
the  contemplated  amount  and  lhat  by  almost  20 
per  cent. 

SOVIET  UKRAINE  ADOPTS  NEW  TAX 
Moscow,  April  1. — Soviet  Ukraine,  following  the 
example  of  Soviet  Ru^ia,  has  decreed  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  food  levy  and  has  introduced  a  moder- 
ate  food  tax  in  kind,  permitting  the  peasantry  to 
dispose  of  their  surplus  products  by  trading  in 
the  local  markets.  A  mess^e  from  Kharkov  reports 
that  the  All-Ukrainian  Executive  Committee  has 
approved  measures  for  providing  facilities  for  the 
peasants  to  exchange  their  surplus  products  after 
the  payment  of  the  new  food  tax  which  is  much 
below  the  fonner  levy. 

— Ruuian  Telegraph  Agency. 
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THK  TEEATY  WITH  POLAHD 

The  foUoicing  outline  of  the  paragraphs  includ- 
ed ia  the  Treaty  recently  ratified  with  Poland  is 
cmammUcated  in  a  Warsaw  telegram  of  March  19, 

1.  Establishes  the  aid  of  hostilitiea  between 
the  two  countries. 

2.  Recognizes  the  independence  of  Ukraine 
and  White  Russia  and  establishes  the  boundaries 
between  the  two  states  and  Poland.  Both  parties 
undertake  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the 
territory  which  is  not  allotted  to  them  in  14  days. 

3.  Russia  and  Ukraine  renounce  all  claims  to 
the  territory  lying  west  of  the  boundaries  which 
hare  been  agreed  to  and  Poland  similarly  renoun- 
ces all  claims  to  territory  lying  east  of  this  frontier. 

The  territorial  questions  brtween  Poland  and 
Lhhnania  are  a  matter  for  these  lands  to  settle. 

4.  Poland  assumes  no  responsibilities  because 
of  itB  previously  belonging  to  the  Russian  Empire, 
except  dioee  laid  down  in  diis  treaty. 

5.  Each  party  promises  not  to  interfere  in  the 
inteirior  policy  of  the  other,  to  abstain  frcon  all 
propaganda,  and  not  to  support  any  armed  attadcs 
against  the  other. 

6.  Deals  wiA  the  option  rij^ts  oi  those  sub- 
jects of  each  country  living  in  the  other  country. 

7.  Guarantees  the  rights  of  the  minorities  in 
each  country. 

8.  Both  parties  raoonce  all  claims  to  costs  of 
die  war  or  to  claims  for  indemnifieaticnL 

9.  Confirms  the  agreement  already  drawn  up 
r^arding  prisoners. 


10.  Amnesty  for  all  political  prisoners. 

11.  Restoration  of  all  archives  and  trophies 
which  were  ranoved  from  Poland  before  1914. 

12.  The  divisiim  of  the  former  Tsarist  property. 
All  property  on  Polish  territory  is  given  to  Poland. 

13.  The  payment  of  30  million  gold  roubles  to 
Poland. 

14.  Divisicm  of  railway  material. 

15.  Russia  and  Ukraine  undertake  to  re- 
store to  Polish  subjects  the  property  which  was 
held  by  them  in  Russian  financial  institutiona  which 
were  dissolved  by  Russia. 

16.  Deals  with  the  property  of  scientific  and 
religious  organizations  in  the  same  way. 

17.  Conditions  of  the  payment  to  Poland 
those  parts  of  the  property  of  the  former  Russian 
government  whidi  are  to  be  paid. 

18.  Creates  a  mixed  commisdcot  for  die  carry- 
ing out  of  these  ctmdidons. 

19.  Poland  is  not  obliged  to  pay  any  of  die 
state  debts. 

20.  Poland  receives  the  ri^ts  of  the  most  fa- 
vored nation. 

21.  N^tiadcms  regarding  resumption  of  trade, 
postal  relaticms,  railway  communication,  eto.,  an 
to  begin  six  weeks  after  ratification  of  the  tnsty. 

22.  Deals  with  the  quesdon  of  transit 

23.  All  conditions  for  Poland  bold  good  for 
•11  territory  west  of  the  new  boundary  wnidi  for- 
merly belcmged  to  the  old  Russian  Empire. 

24.  or  25.  Exchange  of  ratifications  is  to  take 
place  in  45  days. 


The  Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

In  response  to  repeated  demands,  a  fourth  edition  of  this  popular 
booklet  is  now  being  printed.  Copies  will  be  ready  for  delivery  about 
flfay  Sth.  This  booklet  gives  the  full  official  text  of  Soviet  labor  laws. 
Supplement  by  S.  Kaplun  of  the  Commissariat  of  Labor  on  "THE 
PROTECTION  OF  LABOR.''  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 


The  Marriage  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

An  85  page  booklet,  contains  the  complete  text  of  the  laws  adopted  by 
the  Russian  Soviet  Reptiblic  regulating  Civil  Status,  Marriage,  Divorce, 
Domestic  Relations,  Rights  of  Children,  etc  Price  25  cents,  pos^aidL 

Order  both  booklets;  they  are  indispensable  for  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  Russian  conditions.  Address 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
110  West  40th  Street .  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Book  Posters 
From  Soviet 
Russia 

....  Done  in  red  and  black, 
a  dark  fignre  gesticulating 
from  a  huge  cubic  platform, 
above  him  a  gigantic  book 
with  the  words,  "a  book  it 
BOthing  else  but  a  man  speak- 
ing in  public";  below,  waves 
of  rerolntionarr  listeners,  and 
behind  them,  spare  imperious 
buildings,  a  smoky  sky.  There 
la  about  this  picture  aome- 
tlung  windy,  maasive,  and  im- 
periMiable  that  makes  one 
look  at  it  again  and  again.-  - 
R.  in  tha  iVear  Republic, 
Mar  ^ 
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The  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences 

^  By  Professor  Sercet  Oldenburs 

{The  prominent  OrienkUut  who  is  the  author  of  the  following  article  has  been  living  in  Petro- 
^ad  throughout  the  period  of  the  Revobuiont  working  on  Ae  "Universal  Literature  Series**  and  read' 
big  for  Grzhebin's  Publishing  Bouse,  Recently  Grzhebin  published  Oldenburffs  **Indiaa  Legends'* 
in  BerUn.) 

sheets  ready  for  the  press,  without  any  prospect 
of  their  being  printed.  T£e  Academy  has  already 
approached  die  Council  of  People's  Commissars 
with  a  memorandum  on  this  subject,  and  special 
attention  is  being  paid  to  it  Of  our  editions,  spe* 
cial  motion  is  deserved  by  a  number  of  pulalica- 
tions  <^  the  great  work.  The  Natural  Productive 
Powers  of  Russia^  wluch  afifords  a  comply  review 
of  all  the  available  materials,  a  summary  diat  is 
of  particular  importance  in  our  day,  since  there 
is  an  urgent  need  of  such  a  general  view  of  our 
natural  forces  of  production,  which  constitute  our 
economic  basis. 

Other  publications  diat  should  be  mentioned 
are:  The  Annals  of  Russian  History,  a  work  of  the 
Academician  Shakbmatov  completed  in  1920;  The 
Historical  Beginnings  of  the  Russian  Race;  The 
Conununications  of  the  Academy,  containing  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  most  varied  questions, 
chiefly  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  ■  scieocet. 

We  must  in  this  connection  point  ont  a  very 
important  tendency  of  present  day  Russian  scien- 
tific work — and  I  can  speak  only  of  the  Russian 
work,  which  is  known  to  me,  while  I  assume,  how- 
ever, that  analagous  tendencies  are  apparent  in 
western  countries  also.  We  are  at  present  occapied 


NLY  a  short  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  learn 
how  far  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
separated  from  each  other,  in  spite  of  their  geo- 
graphical proximity.  A  letter  has  reached  me  from 
Switzerland,  from  which  I  gather  that  scholars  in 
that  country  assume  that  **the  famous  Russian 
Academy  of  Scimces  has  been  destroyed,  and  our 
moseunu  and  libraries  wiped  out** — ^And  yet  the 
Academy  has  succeeded  in  recent  months  in  ga- 
thering six  hundred  scholarly  workers,  who  arc 
engaged  in  work  in  laboratories,  museums,  libra- 
ries, and  the  numerous  investigating  commissions 
of  the  Academy.  As  is  well  known,  one  of  the 
BHWt  serious  obstacles  with  which  the  man  of 
learning  must  struggle  in  Russia  is  the  almost  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  printing  scholarly  works. 
It  was  only  as  a  result  of  the  greatest  efforts  and 
exertions  that  the  Academy,  associated  with  its 
most  important  commission,  the  "Commission  for 
the  Investigation  of  the  Natural  Productive  Powers 
of  Russia,**  socceeded  in  having  about  500  sheets 
— ^  other  words,  about  8000  printed  pages  of 
learned  productions  turned  out  in  1920.  The  ques- 
tion of  printing  scholarly  works  is  actually  the 
first  one  that  must  be  taken  up,  as  there  are  in 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  about  4000  mannscript 
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in  summing  up  in  all  fields  what  has  already  been 
aocompliahedf  in  expounding  the  eriating  scioitific 
hypotheses  and  indicating  die  limits  of  sdentifie 
investigation.  This  is  a  m^ter  of  prime  necessity 
in  the  interest  of  economy  and  organization  of 
scientific  work.  For  a  nunuier  of  years  a  definite 
crisis  has  been  apparent  in  science,  which  has 
made  clear  the  necessity  of  entering  on  new  paths 
at  any  cost;  we  have  been  accumulating  materials 
in  great  quantities  without  being  in  any  way  con* 
vinced  that  this  accumulation  was  a  useful  one, 
or  Uiat  all  the  really  valuable  data  were  thus  being 
accumulated.  Simultaneously,  we  have  been  aware 
of  the  insufficiency  of  our  modes  of  work  as  well 
as  the  defects  in  its  organization. 

Hien  suddenly  came  the  war,  involving  a  great 
decrease  in  the  possibility  of  gadiering  new  materi* 
als,  and  of  course  compelling  a  concentration  of 
attention  on  the  work  ^  Uieoretical  investigation, 
thus  calling  forth  demands  for  general  views  of 
the  most  comprehensive  kind. 

Publications  of  Ae  Academy 

We  have  already  mentioned  as  an  example  the 
great  collectian  <h  the  Academy's  Commission: 
Tke  NaUa-al  Productive  Forces  of  Russia,  and  must 
now  mention  a  second  enterpriae  of  the  same  Aca- 
demic Commission,  in  vdiich  the  latter  is  support- 
ed by  another  commission  of  the  Academy,  **I1ie 
Commission  for  the  Study  of  the  Racial  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Russian  Population,**  for  n^ch  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  has  ap- 
pr^riated  the  proper  sums. 

"Die  publication  of  a  descriptitm  of  Russia  as 
divided  into  geographical  regions  is  now  being  pre- 
pared under  the  editorship  of  the  Academician 
Fersman.  The  principles  underlying  tlie  division 
into  r^ons  are  not  only  geographical  but  also 
of  ecfmomic  nature.  This  description  is  a  very 
venatile  one,  beginning  widt  a  geographical  pio- 
tore  of  die  i^ons  in  question,  and  proceeding  to 
ft  presentation  of  the  inoi^anic  and  organic  con- 
ditions in  each  regitm,  finally  concluding  with 
man  and  die  products  of  his  activity.  About  one 
hundred  folio  sheets  are  ready  for  tlw  press,  and 
n^otiations  are  now  being  made  to  take  up  the 
minting  of  the  whole  worii,  togedier  widi  a  num- 
ber of  pictures  and  maps. 

Hie  same  Commisuon  is  nndertaking  die  first 
edition  of  the  new  collection.  The  Weidth  of  Rus- 
sia. 

The  above  moitioned  Academic  Commissions, 
particularly  the  former,  have  gathered  a  great 
number  of  collaborators  and  are  in  addition  work- 
ing in  {^operation  with  the  Gec^aphical  Society, 
wWch  is  preparing  a  great  Geographical  GoMetteer 
of  Russia^  as  well  as  with  the  Geographical  Insti- 
tute, whidi  is  preparing  a  very  detailed  and  com- 
pr^ensive  description  of  the  province  of  Petro- 
grad,  and  with  the  Academy  for  the  History  of 
Material  Civilization,  which  is  nndertaking  a  aeries 
of  edmolos^cal  worla  and  excavations. 

In  addition  to  tlie  great  undertakings  above  men- 
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tioned,  which  are  being  conducted  by  the  Academy, 
there  are  also  to  be  recorded:  The  Fauna  of  RuS' 
sia,  a  work  being  issued  with  the  most  active  co- 
operation of  the  Zoological  Museum.  Of  this  about 
twenty  volumes  have  already  appeared,  and  it  is 
mudi  to  be  regretted  that  die  disorganization  of 
the  printing  facilities  is  preventing  a  regular  pro- 
gress in  the  publication  of  this  extremely  important 
collection.  The  same  disadvantage  attends  another 
pi^lication  of  the  Academy,  The  Flora  of  Siberia, 
of  which  but  a  single  volume  was  issued  daring 
the  past  year,  although  in  this  case  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  Fauna  a  great  amount  of  material  is 
also  ready  for  the  press. 

The  Academy's  Museums,  which  are  deprived  by 
the  conditions  of  the  present  era  of  the  possibility 
of  sending  out  any  expeditions,  are  now  engaged 
in  the  taw,  which  is  of  supreme  importance  for 
any  Museum,  of  cataloguing  and  studying  their 
collections. 

Hie  very  wide  and  varied  activity  of  the  Aca- 
demy can  of  coarse  not  be  discussed  exhaustively 
in  a  short  newspaper  article;  may  I  point  out  diat 
each  year  a  purely  objective  statement  of  the 
labor  of  the  Academy  and  of  its  instituti<ms 
alone  fills  a  volume  of  more  than  four  hundred 
pages.  It  was  my  object  here  <mly  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  worics  being  performed  by  the  Academy 
and  thus  to  prove  that  the  Russian  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  which  Russia  is  rightly  so  proud,  is 
now,  otter  a  brilliant  history  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies, not  only  not  destroyedylmt  oigaged  in  die 
moat  diligent  and  effective  work. 

The  Duty  to  Produce 

Of  course  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Academy  is  working  are  not  easy  ones:  no  new 
books  are  coming  in  from  Western  Europe  and 
sudi  bocJcs  are  nigendy  necessary;  there  is  a  great 
lade  of  material  for  scientific  woric;  very  often  re- 
search rooms  are  not  heated  in  winter,  as  there  is 
not  sufident  elet^c  current  or  gas  available;  and 
yet  the  work  goes  on,  real,  fruitful  work,  by  no 
means  such  intensive  work  as  it  might  become  un- 
der better  conditions,  but  nevertheless,  I  repeat,  it 
is  modnctive  work.  For  those  who  have  remained 
in  Russia  in  order  to  work,  believe  both  in  Rus- 
aian  science  as  well  as  in  the  Russian  people  and 
in  their  own  duty  toward  Russia  and  its  great  col- 
tare,  in  the  duty  to  work  as  long  as  there  is  still 
energy  in  us,  in  work  that  is  not  a  compulsion,  but 
a  matter  of  conscience. 

There  should  be  no  interruption  in  the  work  of 
civilization,  and  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  how- 
ever difficult  may  be  the  lot  of  all  the  learned 
woricers  of  Russia  in  view  of  the  great  and  pain- 
ful process  through  wliich  the  world  is  now  pass- 
ing, an  interruption  of  their  work  will  not  ensue, 
and  that  we,  tne  retiring  old  generation,  will  be 
able  to  transmit  our  labors  to  a  young  and  hopeful 
generation  of  Russian  scholars,  as  our  bequest, 
with  the  iniunctimi  to  work  as  long  as  dien  still 
is  life! 
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The  Intellectual  in  the  Russia  of  Today 

By  HoissATX  Olcoi 

[The  following^  one  of  a  series  of  brilliarU  articles  on  Soviet  Russia  from  the  pen  of  a  writer 
who  recently  visited  Russia,  appearing  in  the  Jewish  daily,  **Forward"  bf  New  York,  is  taken  from 
the  April  9  issue  of  tftol  newspaper.) 


D  USSIA  has  been  passing  throng  a  fine  school 
of  experience.  She  has  waged  war  for  seven 
ind  a  hall  years — ^first  against  foreign  enemira 
and  then  on  battle>fr<nits  both  wUhin  uid  without 
Jie  country.  Ilie  rerolatitniary  caoldron  has  been 
ooiling  for  four  consecutive  years.  She  has  en- 
-iored  hunger  and  npriaingB,  experienced  defeats 
ind  victories — and  always  blood,  blood,  blood. 

What  has  become  of  the  people,  then? 

I  know  that  diis  is  not  an  easy  question  to  an- 
swer. People  are  not  alike.  Their  souls  ore  hid- 
ien.  Once  there  was  literature,  and  literature 
painted  souls.  Today  there  is  practically  no  liter- 
ature. The  little  there  is  does  not  paint  a  picture, 
.ind  peopIe^s  moods  change  rapidly.  And  one  is 
lot  today  vhat  he  was  ye^erday. 

What  to  do,  then?  I  shall  write  down  my  im- 
pressions. I  have  seen  many  people,  and  con- 
Tnsed  witib  many  as  with  friends.  I  ^ink  I  have 
>btained  a  general  view.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but 
[  believe  not. 

First  the  intellectual.  The  intellectual  has  lost 
ais  glory.  It  is  trarible  to  see  how  people  can  fall 
rnddBnly  from  their  height  What  was  it  that  was 
jeaut^ul  in  the  Russian  intellectual?  First,  the 
play  of  feeling,  second,  the  revoltititmary  tenden- 
i3y,  third,  intellectual  creation,  fourth,  the  seek- 
ing for  an  answer  to  the  riddles  of  life.  Alas,  what 
has  become  of  all  this  beauty!  The  intellectual 
aow  wears  a  peasants*  coat,  thick  felt  boots,  a 
«oldier*s  cap,  and  it  seems  that  together  with  his 
fine  clothes  he  has  lost  his  finest  feelings.  And 
4gain:  can  one  dream  of  love  when  one  has  an 
smpty  stomach?  Can  one  admire  Nature  iriien  fear 
is  gnawing  at  one's  luart?  Can  one  weave  a  web 
■if  the  finest  dreams  and  desires  when  the  only 
thing  that  matters  is  the  question  of  rations?  Hie 
intellectual  no  longer  possesses  that  vari-colored 
^ntut  of  rich  and  tender  and  deep  and  soft  and 
^tle  human  feelings  thet  speak  to  us  in  Chekhov's 
tales,  in  Bunin*s  dreamy  idylls,  in  Sologub's  lyrics, 
in  Zaitsev's  sketdiee.  Poor  has  become  the  in- 
•ellectual.   Gray  has  become  the  intellectual. 

You  will  say:  like  time,  like  feelings.  A  harp 
A  out  of  place  in  the  noise  of  a  storm;  One  does 
30t  play  the  cello  to  the  march  oi  soldiers.  But 
:lear  sounds  a  trumpet  in  the  music  of  the  storm, 
tnd  amidst  dbe  alarms  (rf  war  new  strong  impetu- 
lus  feelings  can  blo<nn.  There  was  peace,  and  then 
:ame  a  volcanic  upheaval.  TTicre  were  feelings 
n  half-tones,  now  there  most  be  hardened  souls, 
rhns  you  will  speak — and  you  will  be  right  But 
unfortunately  the  intelletAnal  has  tamed  away  from 
'Jie  new.  He  has  not  recfxniaed  the  revolution, 
rie  has  cursed  its  ways  aM  Its  hopes.  He  has 
aimed  Ins  back  upon  ifae  oovrae  of  history,  and 


only  hunger  has  driven  him  to  fit  himself  into  the 
present  order.  But  in  his  heart  he  is  hostile  to  iL 
In  his  heart  he  is  a  stranger.  It  is  not  even  hate. 
Hate  is  strong.  Hate  has  color.  The  intellectual 
can  only  complain  and  grumble  to  himeslf.  His 
heart  is  full  of  petty  complaints.  He  suUcs.  Not 
for  him  the  bri^t  red  fires. 

What  is  there  left  for  him?  Creative  woric  in 
the  sphere  of  science?  Here  also  the  new  is  in  the 
way.  Scores  of  professors,  hundreds  of  writers, 
have  worked  for  years  in  Ustory,  sociology,  pdi- 
tical  economy — ^and  their  theories  have  shown  uno- 
lutely  that  what  is  now  taking  place  in  Russia  is 
impossible.  And  yet  it  is  taking  place.  It  is  glar- 
ingly apparently.  Still  more:  it  commands,  it  rules. 
To  continue  scientific  work  is  difficult.  To  change 
one's  theories  is  still  more  difficult  One  hangs  as 
b^ween  heaven  and  earth.  The  sphere  of  natural 
science  remains  neutral,  but  the  poverty  of  the 
country  prevents  the  doing  of  scientific  work. 

And  as  for  seeking  an  answer  to  the  riddles  of 
life,  this  has  now  lost  all  meaning.  It  is  all  rig^ 
at  a  time  when  life  has  a  form  and  a  fixed  direo 
tion.  Now  life  changes  its  face  every  day.  What 
is  the  use  of  touching  its  surface  with  the  soft  pen 
oi  philosophic  conunentary,  when  here  thev  are 
digging  at  it  vrith  spades,  aiiid  the  sound  is  heard 
of  nanuners  and  axes? 

The  intellectual  is  bankrupt  He  is  one  fallen 
from  high  estates.  His  soul  is  a  waste  place, 
covered  vnth  dust  and  dirt  What  does  the  intd- 
lectual  want?  What  are  his  visions?  If  he  were 
honest  with  himself  he  would  confess  that  he  wants 
to  go  back.  If  you  craverae  with  him  he  will  tell 
you  tfiat  he  is  not  a  reactionary.  But  vdiat  is  pro- 
gressive and  what  is  reactionary  is  not  now  clear 
to  him.  He  has  no  program.  He  can  show  you  no 
course  of  action. 

When  you  look  at  the  intellectuals,  they  all  seem 
to  be  going  about  with  bowed  heads.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  drag  themselves  to  the  schools,  univers- 
ities, hospitals,  government  office  military  insti- 
tutions. At  four  o'clock  they  return  home.  They 
eat  their  good  dinner  of  soup  and  gruel,  they  read 
the  Soviet  newspaper,  they  perform  their  household 
chores:  ch<»>  wood,  bring  up  water  from  the  yard, 
take  down  me  dirty  water  in  buckets  (water  pipes 
and  sewers  are  not  working),  procure  their  rations, 
perhaps  buy  something  illegally.  Meanwhile  it  is 
getting  late.  The  electric  light  glimmers  faintly. 
It  is  cold  in  the  house.  One's  heart  is  sad.  One 
does  not  read,  one  does  not  dream,  one  does  not 
love,  as  once  upon  a  time. 

The  intellectual  sits  and  recalls  the  days  of  his 
glory.  His  dissatisfaction  increases.  His  poeitira 
appears  to  him  worse  than  it  is.   Ife  thinks  that 
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'Uey**,  the  presoit  rulers,  are  reapcmaible  for 
everything.  He  forgets  the  war  and  the  blodcade 
and  all  tne  misfortunes.  Bib  must  have  a  scape- 
goat   He  must  have  somebody  to  grumble  at 

The  favorite  theme  now  among  the  Russian  intel- 
lectuals is  the  dishonesty  of  the  commissarB.  Just 
as  if  things  would  be  very  different  if  the  commis- 
ears  were  all  angels. 

Deep  in  his  heart  the  intellectual  feels  another 
pain.  He  has  heea  robbed  of  his  primogeniture. 
He  has  been  deprived  of  his  leadership.  For 
scores  of  years  he  believed  that  history  had  singled 
iiim  out  to  be  the  leader  of  the  masses.  And  the 
masses  came  and  pushed  him  aside.  He  is  ordered 
about  by  a  person  who  has  studied  little  and  brood- 
ed little,  who  commands  rudely,  without  refine- 
ment liie  son  of  the  masses  says  to  the  intellect- 
ual, openly,  to  his  face:  **You,  brother,  teach  me 
what  you  know,  and  I  will  be  able  to  get  rid  of  you 
forever.  I  need  your  knowledge,  in  order  to  build 
up  my  life,  but  you  yourself  I  do  not  need  at  all.'* 
Tlie  intellectual  broods  about  this.  It  hurts  like 
a  wound. 

A  mood  of  depression  prevails  at  all  the  intel- 
lectual meetings,  discussions,  lectures'.  Consider 
the  stadenta,  for  example.  Youth  is  carefree.  Youth 
can  endure  physical  discomfort  more  easily.  One 
would  think  that  the  students  now  are  living  peo- 
ple. Were  not  the  students  in  Russia  always  very 
active?  They  played  a  leading  progressive  and 
revolutionary  role  among  the  Russian  intellect- 
nala.  Observe  the  students  now — they  are  old  men 
of  twenty  years,  widiont  a  divine  spark,  without 
a  dxeam  vmich  warms  the  souL  They  are  so  prac- 
tical. Such  calculating  petty  bourgeois.  There 
is  no  difference  betvreen  the  father  of  the  intellectu- 
ai  and  the  son.  Remarkable!  The  students  do  not 
even  want  to  know  about  politics.  They  do  not 
want  ensa  to  hear  of  the  great  problems  their  coun- 
try is  facing.  Better  students  have  complained  in 
my  presence  that  in  the  matter  of  political  ideas 
the  great  mass  of  the  students  are  far  inferior  to 
the  average  worker.  What  do  they  do?  They  sthdy 
because  mey  must  take  examinations.  They  study 
because  they  must  become  **8pecialist8.*'  And  of 
course  there  is  no  soul  in  this  study. 

Surely  they,  die  students,  ought  not  to  com- 
plain. Moet  of  the  students  receive  rations  and 
quarters  from  the  state — and  all  that  is  required 
of  than  is  to  sbidy.  It  is  true  that  the  rations  will 
not  make  you  fat,  you  must  yourself  heat  and 
clean  your  own  rooms.  But  all  Russia  lives  thus 
—everyone  is  glad  to  have  food  and  lodging.  And 
when  have  the  Russian  students  lived  like  counts? 
Formerly,  85  per  cent  of  the  Russian  students  bad 
nothing  to  live  on,  and  were  supremely  happy  to 
give  lessons  or  do  clerical  work  for  15  ruoles  a 
month.  It  is  interesting  that  previously  they  did 
not  complain  about  anybody,  and  now  they  com- 
plain constantly. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  psychological 
phenomena  in  the  Russia  of  today.  If  tomorrow 
a  Denildn  or  some  other  devil  oit^ed  Moscow  and 
iatrodnood  a  bougems  order  of  things,  this  same 
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student  would  lose  his  ration  and  run  about 
breathless,  looldng  for  a  small  job  to  do,  but 
he  would  not  blame  anybody  for  his  poverty.  « 
Hiat  is  just  his  ludc,  h«  would  think.  But  if  the 
day  after  tomorrow  the  sovi^  regime  should  re* 
turn,  together  with  his  ration,  he  would  again 
begin  to  grumble.  This  was  seen  at  Minsk,  where 
the  power  passed  over  from  the  Soviets  to  the 
Poles,  and  then  again  to  the  Soviets.  This  was 
seen  at  Kiev  and  Kharkov,  where  the  power 
changed  hands  frequently.  It  merely  ^ows  that 
the  population  demands  more  of  the  Soviet  regime 
than  of  another  regime. — Even  the  intelligentsia, 
who  do  not  want  to  lend  the  Soviet  regime  a  hand 
at  a  most  critical  time,  demand  more. 

The  intellectual  masses  in  general  create  the 
impression  that  they  Are  people  of  yesterdav.  lliey 
all  do  something — the  physicians  treat  me  nek, 
the  engineers  work  at  the  factories,  the  juriste  busy 
themselves  with  new  lavra,  teachers  instruct  thor 
pupils,  writers  look  for  somebody  to  print  their 
things:  they  hold  meetings,  give  public  lectures, 
make  protests, — but  everywing  is  anaemic  and  of 
yesteroay.  Yesterday's  books,  yesterday's  thoughts, 
ye^day*s  pToblaxu,  yesterday's  ideals.  Today 
is  a  step-child. 

What  is  the  Russian  intellectual?  Life's  out- 
cast He  is  not  sure  of  the  ground  under  his  feet 
He  is  not  sure  of  himself.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  is  not  beautifuL  People  of  yesterday  are 
never  beautiful. 

There  is  somediing  lowly  about  perpetual  com- 
plaint If  you  are  dissatisfied,  fi^  die,  if  you 
must!  Othmriae,  clench  your  teeUt  and  keep  stilL 
lliat  is  digmfied.  To  sit  and  gossip  and  dig  up 
all  your  enemy's  petty  sins,  and  then  come  to  that 
same  enemy  and  serve  him  as  a  "specialist",  and 
do  the  work  like  an  unfaithful  servant — that  is  un- 
worthy. The  Russian  intelUgentaia  are  no  longn 
made  in  God's  image. 

And  when  their  enemies  come  and  reproach  them 
with  the  words  "petty  bourgeois",  and  say  that 
they  have  lost  their  sense  of  life,  that  they  have 
not  felt  Ae  pulse  of  history,  that  they  hinder  the 
development  of  the  new — one  cannot  blame  them. 
These  enemies  are  also  so-called  intellectuals,  a 
mere  handful  of  intellectuals  who  have  allied  them- 
selves with  ^e  new  and  helped  to  create  die  new. 
They  are  altogether  different  types. 
Of  them  we  shall  speak  later. 
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•    Propaganda  for  Production  Among  the  Workers 

{The  foUomng  miinffud  articU,  takem  from  the  Monk  IS  isnie  of  Ae  "Rmm  Fnu  Rtwiem,"  m- 
phama  again  f&e  matter  of  propagamla  for  mark  nOker  Aem  for  mere  Aearetieai  pmp  of  Ae 
political  strug^t  which  is  the  main  point  also  of  Letan's  artide  "PoUtieal  EJuealion  m  Sonet  Ras- 
sia/*  which  appeared  in  last  weel^s  issue.) 


'T^HE  Norembo'  Rerolotion  bron^  about  a  com- 
piete  change  in  the  social  relati<nis  of  RitBsia. 
The  ootstanding  fact  is  that  the  proletariat  in  Rns- 
na,  from  an  oppreseed  claw  has  become  the  ruling 
class.  It  has  takoi  the  Rnssisn  proletariat  diree  years 
of  intense  stmg^  and  constructive  activity  to  be- 
come master  of  die  means  of  production.  Its  tad: 
now  is  to  master  production  itself.  The  proletar- 
iat has  now  becOTie  a  class  whidi  is  organizing 
prodnction  not  cnly  in  ita  own  interest  bat  in  the 
interest  of  die  lAole  of  humanity. 

An  exienrive  propaganda  is  htm  developed  at 
liie  present  time  in  this  direction.  Ilie  propaganda 
formerly  carried  on  had  a  different  aim;  it  was  an 
ai^tation  to  educate  the  individual  worker  to  class 
conscioasness,  to  transform  individuals  into  a  col- 
lective body,  into  a  class,  knowing  against  whom 
it  has  to  fidit,  what  methods  to  employ  in  the 
■trugle  and  which  directioii  to  take;  The  Russian 
proMsriat  was  prompted  to  seise  die  means  of 
production  either  by  the  psydiology  of  a  revolting 
slave,  or  that  of  a  rebel  inspired  by  hatred  and 
vengeance,  but  it  never  had  the  q>irit  of  master 
or  creator.  This  spirit  can  be  raised  in  the  first 
place  by  actual  changes  of  the  conditions  of  life, 
and  secondly  under  the  gradual  inifaience  of  a 
systematic,  organized  propaganda.  Industrial  agita- 
tion and  propaganda  are  destined  to  yield  tre- 
mendous results.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
militam  spirit  with  which  the  proletariat  is  im- 
bued was  not  created  in  a  day:  it  is  ^  outcome 
of  many  decades.  Nor  is  the  psychology  of  pro- 
prietor or  master  fonaed  immediately,  it  is  homid 
to  take  a  certain  period  of  time,  during  whidi  tiie 
creative  work  of  such  various  organizations  as 
party,  unions,  economic  organs,  clubs,  etc,  will 
have  had  its  eff  ecL 

A  great  deal  of  attention  is  being  paid  to  in- 
dustrial propaganda  in  Soviet  Russia.  The  first 
attempt  in  thb  direction  was  made  by  various 
orguiisatioiis  in  1920. 

The  results  obtained  were  quite  imposing,  and 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  All-Russian  Industrial 
Propaganda  Bureau  it  fullv  attained  a  systematic 
character.  A  few  months  ox  persistent  woric  <A  the 
Bureau  proved  most  productive  in  that  it  provided 
«q>erience  which  later  on  formed  die  body  of  a 

Xlan  for  the  carrying  out  of  industrial  propaganda. 
Iready  a  great  deal  has  been  achievea  in  the 
actual  realization  of  this  plan. 

So  far  the  most  important  thing  has  been  the 
organization  for  active  work  of  a  large  number  of 
S0M»lled  **indu8trial  committees.**  Hie  task  of  these 
committees  is,  in  the  words  of  Comrade  Lenin,  to 
"instill  the  working  masses  with  the  consciousness 
of  the  neoeesitr  to  Increase  proditeti<m,  to  help  diem 


to  set  up  a  labor  front  and  to  make  it  dieir  irrevo- 
cable aim  to  win  at  all  coats.**  Thia  is  the  first 
task  of  the  "IndoBtrial  Committees.**  The  second 
task  is  to  interest  the  working  masses  in  and 
attract  them  to  production  and  mns  raise  the  pro- 
ductivity of  labor;  to  pve  the  ■uikeis  a  ammunisi 
edncatifm  in  order  that  they  i^tain  a  clear  idea  of 
the  systeoi  of  edministratiim  of  our  industry;  to 
afford  the  proletariat  all  the  technical  knowledge  it 
requires;  to  train  the  necessary  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians in  order  to  enable  them  to  effect  a  scientific 
and  systematic  divisioB  of  labor  at  factories  and 
woriEs,  etc.;  to  fstaWiiih  a  labor  ethics  not  only 
widi  r^ard  to  labor  and  production  but  dso  in 
economy,  development  and  inventiveness  ^  the 
working  class,  to  make  the  wmker  foal  dial  he  is 
master  of  proidnction.** 

Hie  activity  of  these  industrial  commitlees  has 
now  takoi  a  definite  form  tested  by  expenmat. 
To  begin  with  the  Conmutlee  discusses  the  reports 
submitted  by  the  Factory  Administration.  General 
meetings  are  called  where  the  task  with  which  the 
enterprise  has  to  deal  is  presented  to  the  workers 
who  are  to  take  an  int^ligent  interest  in  their 
esecttti<».  Hie  Industrial  Committee  appoints  odier 
necessary  committees,  such  for  instance  as  a  work- 
shop committee  iriiidi  is  to  deal  with  all  w<^Eshop 
defects,  a  committee  ten  the  '-*«'*'^"*— *f  of  an 
eznnplary  group  <rf  wori»a,  or  a  commissimi  desl- 
ing  with  the  question  of  the  economic  utilization  of 
material  or  of  fuel,  and  similar  temporary  com- 
miasiotts  to  be  elected  by  the  workers  dunaselvas. 
In  this  manner  the  entir«  mass  of  die  WMlun  is 
involved  in  administration,  and  dm  whole  factory 
may  -be  said  to  become  a  group  or  section  of  an 
entire  industrial  system. 

The  new  form  of  SubbotnilEs*  which  are  intend- 
ed to  act  in  the  same  direction  also  form  an  im- 
portant practical  method.  The  idea  of  the  new 
form  of  Subbotnik  is  that  it  is  devoted  to  dw 
training  of  less  skilled  workers  by  the  more  skilled 
and  also  in  the  perfection  of  various  prooesaes  of 
work,  and  so  forth.  Anodier  point  is  that  tlw  Sub- 
botnik is  set  aside  as  a  day  to  visit  the  workshops 
in  order  that  the  workers  form  a  clear  idea  of  me 
work  in  the  entire  factory.  The  Subbotnik  is  also 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  needs  of  die  workers,  sudi 
as  for  instance,  the  installation  of  wadi-stan^  and 
I>aths,  cupboards  for  provisicms,  etc.,  and  other 
work  in  connecti<m  with  the  improv^nent  of  die 
working  and  general  conditions  of  life.  On  special 
occasions  SubbotnUcs  are  called  to  clear  snow 
drifts  and  so  forth. 
The  workers  also  carry  out  all  measures  in  con- 

***Saturdsyltt|s"  (unpaid  nltmtarr  work  psiiuii— d  m 
SatonUr  aftemooBS  by  CaBnaalits). 
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nectioB  with  laws  for  die  Protecticm  of  Labor,  ia> 
■pection  of  sanitary  conditiMi  of  woikahops  and 
homes,  etc  This  is  considered  as  a  method  <h  actual 
propaganda,  in  which  connection  we  may  also 
mention  the  method  of  practical  experience.  Hiis 
consists  first  of  all  in  that  experienced  woricers 
teach  the  others  how  to  work.  The  training  is  also 
ondertaken  of  those  who  express  a  wish  to  work  at 
model  machines.  Then  there  is  what  is  called 
'Vying  inspection,"  vriiich  has  shown  good  reeulta 
in  combating  shirking  and  absmces,  and  has  as- 
sisted in  m«««t*i''i"g  e£Bciency  of  production. 
Hie  aim  of  these  inspe(ti<ms  is  to  control  the  woric* 
ing  list^  to  see  whetlwr  all  thoae  who  are  on  the  lists 
have  tuned  np  to  work,  and  to  cm.  These  flying 
inspections  are  in  no  way  lodced  upon  by  the  work- 
m  as  a  kind  of  whip;  they  are  oi^aniied  by  the 
workvs  themselves  who  elect  their  own  comrades 
for  these  commissions.  In  cases  of  dereliction  from 
duty  the  matter  is  brought  up  and  discussed  at  the 
goneral  wy*^"g  of  woricers  which  decides  what 
is  to  be  dme.  On  die  whole  it  must  be  add  that 
the  flying  inspections  have  given  splendid  results. 

Emulation  propaganda  is  part  of  this  method. 
The  aim  of  this  propaganda  is  to  rouse  a  spirit  of 
emulation  in  the  workos  and  to  inspire  than  with 
a  desire  to  invent  something  new  and  original.  A 
mmiber  of  various  questions  arise  in  this  cwmec* 
tfon;  fm  instance^  how  to  increase  die  ontpnt,  how 
to  improve  quality,  how  to  reduce  time  required  for 
production,  how  to  reduce  cost  of  production,  how 
to  ameliorate  conditions  of  work,  how  to  save 
material,  how  to  save  labor  and  so  on.  These  are 
all  questions  which  are  a  stimulus  to  the  workers 
to  do  their  best  in  this  direction.  A  speciid  box 
is  hung  np  in  which  the  wickers  put  all  didr 
suggestions  and  proposals  which  are  subsequendy 
discussed  by  a  combined  labor  commission  and 
measures  are  taken  to  put  all  useful  suggestions 
into  practice.  All  accepted  suggestions  are  rewarded 
in  a(x:ordance  widi  deciriona  of  die  woriura  ihem- 
selves. 

Anodier  form  of  emulation  is  ctmipetitioa  and 
the  contrasting  of  similar  tasks,  vken  each  worker 
strives  to  display  his  efficiency  and  skill  before  his 
fellow-workers. 

In  the  industrial  centers  there  are  very  often 
cases  where  die  woricers  of  one  factory  or  mill 
enter  into  mutual  arrangements  with  the  workm 
of  other  enterprises  in  oraer  to  become  acquainted 
widi  their  prodnctt,  die  conditions  of  l^or,  etc. 
In  some  districts  the  workers  invite  the  peasant 
eouncils  to  their  enterprises.  This  is  highly  charac- 
teristic- if  we  but  recall  the  former  isolation  of  the 
■rban  proletariat  from  the  country. 

Hien  there  are  anniversaries  and  holidays.  This 
method  is  applied  in  honor  of  diose  comrades  who 
aia  working  at  one  factory  during  some  tens  of 
years  and  ^  those  comrades  who  mive  made  some 
really  useful  and  interesting  invention.  The  anni- 
versary of  the  administration  is  likewise  celebrated. 

An  important  part  is  played  by  the  use  of  con- 
trol atanqis  on  die  goods.  Up  till  now  the  indi- 
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vidoal  worker  did  not  have  any  feeling  of  i»> 
sponsibility  for  dw  yrtak  aoc<mipliahed  by  him. 
Now,  by  the  introdnctim  of  the  control  stamps 
this  has  been  fully  attained;  at  the  same  time  the 
workers  receive  the  possibility  of  learning  the 
destination  of  their  goods. 

Anodier  form  of  propaganda  is  the  *Hed  Roll 
of  Honor."  This  is  himg  up  in  the  club  of  die 
establishment  and  any  worker  who  has  distinguidwd 
himself  at  his  work  in  one  way  or  anodier  nas  his 
name  inscribed  upon  it 

Finally,  apart  from  the  various  educational 
methods  of  industrial  propaganda,  the  m^hod  of 
perscmal  statements  should  be  mentioned.  Questim 
forms  are  issued  to  the  .workers,  with  a  question 
like:  Are  you  aatisfied  with  your  woric?  If  not, 
what  do  yon  wish  to  do?  If  you  desire  to  do  otlwr 
work,  how  would  you  do  it?  And  so  on.  This  form 
enables  one  to  ascertain  the  abilities  and  desire  of 
people  to  occupy  one  or  another  post,  to  do  one  or 
another  kind  of  woriL  If  t^  reply  is  serious,  a 
special  commission  sees  diat  tbs  desire  oS  dw 
woiker  is  fulfilled,  and  somrtimes  the  latter  provea 
to  be  very  useful  on  his  new  post. 

Having  taken  root  in  the  factories  and  works, 
industrid  propaganda  is  b^inning  to  be  applied 
to  agriculture.  The  All-Russian  Bureau  has  oudined 
the  plan  of  work  in  this  sphere  and  the  role  of  tlie 
trade  unions  in  ike  task  of  industrial  propaganda 
in  the  villages,  in  the  following  manner; 

The  Soviet  farms  are  attached  to  a  given  fao- 
tory,  works,  or  mill  and  serve  as  a  bt^  in  the 
sphere  of  industrial  propaganda  amongst  the  sur- 
rounding farming  population.  In  so  far  as  the 
peasantry  stand  in  need  of  rq>airs  for  their  famt 
ing  stodc,  die  factories  and  woria,  to  which  die 
Soviet  farms  are  attached,  organize  Repair  Detach- 
ments. The  best  workers,  having  a  certain  profes- 
sional and  administrative  experience,  go  through 
a  short  course  and  are  then  despatched  to  the  local 
Land  Departments  for  work  in  the  Soviet  farms. 
During  the  harvest  period,  when  there  is  a  lack  of 
labOT  poww,  the  trade  unions  will  organise  and 
send  out  special  harvesting  detachments,  as  tliey 
did  fOTmerly,  hut  this  time  in  a  more  systematized 
manner. 

The  factory  refuse  is  gathered  by  the  trade  unions 
and  transferred  to  the  peasants*  fields.  Many  odwr 
steps  are  likewise  taken  to  help  the  peasantry. 

Such,  in  brief  is  an  outline  of  the  measures  In 
the  sphere  of  industrial  pnmaganda  in  the  villagea, 
a  plan  whidi  will  lead  to  close  fellowship  betwseo 
the  urban  workers  and  the  peasantry. 


VALUABLE  DATA  ABOUT  RUSSIA 

is  contained  in  Volome  III  of  Soviet  Russia.  This 
Toltuue  covers  the  last  six  .  months  of  1920,  during 
which  the  trade  agreement  with  England  was  n^o- 
tiated.  There  are  652  pages  of  text,  maps,  and 
Ulustrationt.    Qoth  bound.    Price  15.00,  postpaid. 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
110  West  40tt  Sl.  New  Yoik,  N.  Y. 
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A  Proclamation  to  the  Peasants 


{The  following  is  the  document  that  proclaimed  to  the  peasantry  the  recent  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  gathering  grain  from  the  ntral  population.) 


'T^HG  war  which  the  Soviet  power  has  been  car- 
^  rying  on  for  several  years  against  the  Tsar- 
ist generals,  the  Russian  landowners  and  the  fordgn 
capitalists,  has  ended  in  victory  for  the  workers  and 
peasants.  In  this  war,  thanks  to  the  heroism  of 
the  Red  anny,  we  saved  the  peasants*  land  from 
seizure  by  the  landowners,  and  prevented  the  re- 
covery  of  the  factories  and  mills  by  the  manufac- 
turers. We  did  not  allow  the  foreign  bourgeois 
governments  to  rob  Russia  of  her  achievement  and 
her  wealth.  The  war  entailed  ^eat  expexue  and 
demanded  enormous  sacrifices  from  m  woricers 
and  peasants.  Especially  severe  for  the  peasants 
was  the  levy  on  agricultural  products  whidi  the  Sov- 
iet power  was  obliged  to  impose  in  order  to  supply 
the  workers*  army  of  many  million  troops,  the 
railroad  workers,  and  the  industrial  establiumients 
^t  were  taken  over.  Hie  Soviet  power  was  well 
aware  that  the  levy  was  an  undesirable  burden,  and 
imfarorable  for  the  develofanent  of  rural  economy. 
But  it  put  the  levy  into  operation  knowing  that 
the  laboring  peasants  would  prefer  the  burden  of 
a  levy  imp<»^  by  the  Soviet  power,  to  the  removal 
of  the  levy,  the  victory  of  the  landowners,  the 
loss  of  thdr  land,  the  deetruction  of  the  Red 
Anny. 

Now  the  first  attadc  of  the  capitalists  and  land- 
owners on  Soviet  Russia  has  been  repulsed;  Russia 
has  defended  in  the  war  her  independence  of  for- 
eign capital;  she  has  hersdf  become  a  powerful 
state,  and  has  begun  to  treat  with  other  powers  as 
an  equal;  mi^ty  England  has  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  us;  we  are  able  to  release  half 
of  the  Red  army  for  peac^ul  woric;  we  are  able 
through  foreign  trade  to  obtain  products  for  the 
govmmient  in  exchange  for  part  of  our  surplus 
production — ^now,  with  all  this,  is  the  time  to  di- 
minish the  peasants*  burden,  and  the  All-Russian 
Central  Executive  Committee  and  the  Council  of 
People*8  CommissarB  are  about  to  remove  the  levy 
and  substibite  a  tax  in  kind. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  should  be  leaa  than  the 
fixed  levy.  It  ouf^t  to  be  established  before  the 
Spring  sowing  in  Order  that  every  peasant  may 
calculate  in  advance  what  part  of  his  harvest  he 
is  to  give  to  the  government,  and  how  much  will 
remain  entirely  at  his  disposal.  The  tax  should 
be  adopted  without  a  reciprocal  bond,  i  e.,  it 
should  be  imposed  upon  individual  fanners,  in 
order  that  the  diligent,  industrious  farmer  may 
not  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  delimpiency  of  other 
farmers. 

When  the  tax  has  been  collected,  the  sur- 
plus left  him  remains  entirely  at  his  disposal.  He 
has  the  right  to  exchange  it  for  products  secured 
abroad  by  the  government,  and  from  the  factories 
and  mills.  OMiperatives,  local  markets  and  ha- 
nars  will  be  employed  in  the  exdiange  of  neces- 
sary prockicts.    In  additi<»i,  die  Soviet  power  is 


obliged  to  furnish  necessary  commodities  to  the 
very  poor  elements  of  the  population,  which  will 
have  no  surplus  for  exchange. 

The  abolition  of  the  com  levy  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  ai  tax  is  a  great  aid  to  the  peasant 
population,  and  will,  moreovo:,  unite  the  work- 
ers and  peasants,  upon  whose  union  depends  the 
whole  success  of  the  revolution.  But  the  peasants 
must  remember  that  this  measure  is  only  tempo- 
rary. It  is  forced  upon  us  by  terrible  need,  and 
is  only  a  heritage  of  the  unsettled  slate  of  forofpt 
ti-ade.  Owing  to  this  the  Soviet  power  is  obliged 
to  take  pmt  of  the  products  of  rural  economy  in 
the  form  of  a  tax^  without  giving  compensation. 
But  with  the  sound  establishment  of  our  industry^ 
upon  the  sttccess  of  which  depends  the  fate  of 
peasant  economy^  and  in  the  measure  that  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  products  is  developed,  the 
tax  in  kind  will  be  duninished.  In  the  future  or- 
ganittttion  of  socialist  economy  we  shall  reodk  a 
point  at  which  for  every  pood  udsen  from 
peasant  we  will  give  s^ne  ctmanodity  of  eqtuU 
value  to  the  peasant. 

The  time  of  the  Spring  sowing  is  drawing  near, 
the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  and 
ike  Soviet  of  People*s  Commissars  calls  upon  the 
land  owners  of  Russia  to  bend  every  ^ort  to  leave 
not  one  desskom  of  soil  wuown.  l^ery  peasant 
shwUd  know  and  remember  that  the  greater  the 
area  he  sows  the  greater  will  be  the  surplus  of  grain 
remaining  at  his  disposal.  But  the  peasant  should 
remember  also  that  if  the  Soviet  power  is  able  to 
lighten  his  burden  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  die 
heroic  Red  army  has  dispersed  the  enemies  of  the 
workers  and  ^own  all  me  world  tlu  firmness  of 
die  govwnment  of  the  woricers  and  peasants.  If 
a  split  should  take  place  between  the  workers,  the 
peasants  and  the  many  nationalities  included  in 
our  great  union  of  toil,  or  if  foreign  powers 
should  decide  to  cancel  their  treaties  wiuh  us,  sever 
trade  relations,  and  b^in  a  new  war  in  order  to 
recover  die  lost  wealth  of  their  landowners  and 
capitidists  and  make  Russia  a  prey  to  thdr  rapadtj, 
we  should  again  have  to  adopt  die  old  measures. 

Long  live  our  valiant  Red  army!  Long  live  die 
unshakable  union  of  workers  and  peasants!  Long 
live  the  power  of  the  workers  and  peasants  I  Long 
live  labor,  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  land- 
omiers  and  capitalists! 

This  proclamation  should  be  read  in  every  town, 
village,  station,  fai^onr,  shop  and  Red  amy  divi- 
sion in  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Re- 
public. 

President  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Kalinin;  President  of 
the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissars,  V. 
Lenin-Ulianov;  Secretary  Yenukidse;  Mem- 
bers: Kamenev,  Tomsky,  Stalin,  G.  Pet- 
lor,  N.  Vladindrsky,  Kntniov,  V.  Rykov. 
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Smidovich,  Galitsky;  People's  Commissar 

for  Army  and  Navy,  Trotsky;  People's 
Commissar  for  Internal  Affairs,  Dzie- 
rzynski.  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Chicherin ;  People's  Commissar 
for  Supplies,  Tsuriupa;  People's  Conmiis- 
sar  of  Workers*  and  Peasants'  Inspection, 
Dadin;  President  of  the  All-Russian  Coun- 
cil of  National  Economy,  Rykov;  People's 
Commissar  of  Finance,  Krestinsky;  Peo- 
ple's Commissar  of  Health,  Semashko;  for 
the  People's  Commissariat  of  Agriculture, 
Ossinsky;  People's  Commissar  for  Trans- 
portation, Yemshanov;  People's  Commis- 
sar of  Justice,  Kursky;  People's  Com- 
missar for  Public  Welfare,  Vinokurov; 
People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Com- 
merce, Lezhava;  People's  Commissar  for 
Post  and  Tele^aph,  Lyubovich;  People's 
Commissar  Schmidt 

Pravda,  March  23,  1921. 


AN  INNOVATIOH 

In  order  to  relieve  the  immediate  food  crisis  in 
the  towns  and  in  some  cl  die  country  districts 
which  suffered  from  last  year's  bad  harvest,  the 
Council  of  Labor  and  Defence  had  asugned  ten 
million  roubles  in  gold  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
abroad. 

Representatives  of  the  trade  unions  are  .to  be 
included  amoi^  the  members  of  the  del^ations 
ming  abroad  for  die  intended  purchase  of  goods. 
Tlius,  the  Soviet  Government  is  giving  this  affair 
into  the  hands  of  the  laboring  masses  themselves. 
The  fact  that  the  representatives  of  die  workers 
are  among  the  members  of  the  del^ation  is  likely 
to  create  a  business  connection  between  the  Russian 
worki]]^  class  and  the  foreign  laboring  masses 
and  to  ensure  our  delegations  die  support  and  help 
of  the  latter,  in  the  speedy  execution  of  the  task 
ctmferred  upon  them. 

The  question  is  now  being  discussed  in  the  Sov- 
iet press  as  to  applying  this  decision  even  to 
peasantry.  Comrade  Svidersky,  member  of  die 
CoU^um  of  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Food, 
in  an  article  in  die  Moscow  "Pravda**  proposes 
that  the  raw  material  stored  by  the  People's  Com< 
missariat  for  Food  (10  million  hides,  800,000 
poods*  of  flax,  500,000  poods  of  hemp,  and  400,- 
000  poods  of  wool)  should  be  sent  abroad  in  ex- 
change for  food  and  articles  of  prime  necessity 
for  me  peasants.  Comrade  Svidersky's  opinion  up- 
on this  question  is  that  representatives  of  the 
non-party  peasantry  should  be  included  among  the 
members  of  the  delegations  to  be  sent  abroad. 

-"Russian  Press  Review,  March  IS,  1921, 

*Pood=S6  Iba. 


Soviet  RirasiA  will  print  another  iUiutrated  issue  shortly, 
it  will  conttua  reproductions  of  photographs  of  im- 
portant Sotnet  statesmen  in  Ukraine,  in  addition  to  a  pic- 
lure  of  a  street  demonstration  with  Leitm  as  Ae  speaker 
and  Tratd^  as  «m  of  the  tptetaiere. 


The  Dark  People 

By  Bernabd  Sexton 

In  the  midnight  of  war 
Came  a  terrible  voice 
Voice  from  the  steppes 
Voice  from  forgotten  places. 
Out  of  the  fog  of  hate 
Came  the  Dark  People; 
Unwashed 
With  frozen  beards 
And  muddy  boots. 

They  opened  the  doors  where  the  soft  men  aat 
(Washed  men,  clean  men,  soft-bellied  men  with 

whitened  hands) 
Who  lot^Kd  up  and  saw 
A  Terror  outside  their  law 
Workman,  Soldier,  Sailor — 
The  Three 

Throng^  vhom  diey  kepi  a  world  unfree. 

**11ie  hour  has  struck  for  compromise** 

(Fear  in  their  eyes) 

Said  the  soft  ones. 

We  will  make  all  straight 

Let  the  People  waiL*' 

But  the  Hiiee 

Swept  the  papers  from  the  table; 

Opened  dus  windows  wide. 

Inree  words  they  cried 

Across  the  echoing  world; 

Words  of  the  living,  wor^  ei  the  dead — 

Peace!  Land!  Bread! 

To  the  soft  ones 

Waiting  there 

They  cried  a  single  word— 
"Go!** 


ASSISTANCE  TO  OHILDSEN 

The  Soviet  Govmiment  has  recendy  been  taking 
energetic  measures  for  die  improvement  of  die 

conditions  of  children  in  tovm  and  country.  By  an 
order  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars,  a 
special  commission  was  set  up  to  go  into  this 
matter,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Com- 
missariat of  Education,  the  Commissariat  of  Health, 
Commissariat  for  Food,  and  the  Extraordinary 
CmomissioiL  Comrade  Dzierzynski  was  appoint- 
ed President  The  Commission-  has  already  started 
work  and  the  effects  of  its  activity  are  already  seen. 

Thus,  an  order  of  the  Council  of  the  People's 
Commissars  lays  it  down  that  all  the  food  dqiart- 
ments  must  establish  a  Food  Fund  for  the  supply 
of  children  in  schools,  homes,  communes,  colonies, 
and  oihet  children's  institutions.  The  Commissariat 
for  Food  has  been  ordered  to  draw  up  instructions 
to  its  Local  Departments  within  seven  days.  By 
April  1  the  Commissariat  for  Food,  and  the  Com- 
missariat for  Health  must  present  a  report  to  the 
Council  of  the  People's  Commissars  on  the  manner 
in  which  these  measures  have  been  carried  out 
and  on  the  ccmdition  of  children  in  town  end 
country.  --Russian  Press  Retiieio,  Mard%  lSrl9Sh. 
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Soviet  Russia  in  the  Near  East 


DASHNAKS  OVERTHROWN  IN  ARMENIA 
I. 

Moscow,  March  31. — ^The  People's  Commissar 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Chicherin,  has  forwarded  the 
following  wireless  message  to  Kraasin,  Soviet  Rus* 
sian  Representative  in  England: 

**PIea8e  inform  the  gentlemen  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  fate  of  the  hard  tried  Armenian  people, 
and  who  last  year  applied  to  you  for  imorma- 
tion  on  the  Armenian  question,  that  the  bloody 

gTanny  of  the  Dashnaks,*  who  have  arrogated 
rivan  to  themselves  with  the  aid  of  French  money 
and  munitions,  is  coming  to  an  end.  The  Armenian 
Communists  have  just  taken  possession  of  the 
heists  surrounding  Erivan,  with  great  courage 
and  great  military  vigor.  The  Armenian  peasants 
hail  with  indescnbable  enthusiann  the  return  of 
the  rule  of  the  working  class  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. All  mouths  are  full  of  complaints  of  the 
cruelties  of  the  hated  Dashnaks,  who  subjected  the 
working  masses  to  the  yoke  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
aimed  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  latter.  The 
vrftole  mass  of  the  peasants  is  celebrating  the  vic- 
torious advance  of  the  Communists.  Immense  aup- 
pliet  of  weapons  and  munitions  have  already  been 
captured  and  in  a  few  days  there  will  be  nothing 
remaining  of  the  abominable  tyranny  of  the  Dash* 
nak  counter-revolution,  which  was  hated  by  the 
working  masses."         (Signed)  Chicherin. 

n. 

Moscow,  April  5. — ^Ihe  Armenian  Soviet  Gov- 
enunent  issued  Uie  following  manifesto  on  April  3: 

*Today,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Armenian 
working  masses,  supported  by  detachments  of  Red 
troops,  the  sinister  adventure  of  the  Dashnaks  has 
been  brought  to  an  end.  The  Dashnaks,  with  the 
support  of  the  rich  village  usurers  and  numerous 
fngitivea  from  Turkey,  who  have  been  separated 
from  die  life  of  their  class  for  the  last  five  years, 
before  their  political  disappearance  attempted  to 
play  the  role  of  the  lackeys  of  the  Entente,  and 
threw  the  unfortunate  country,  bleeding  from  so 
many  wounds,  into  the  abyss  of  new  calamities. 
During  the  short  period  of  their  domination,  the 
Dashnaks  have  brou^t  Armenia  to  complete  ex- 
haustion and  desperation.  The  Armenian  peasants 
and  workers  have  at  last  vanquished  the  bands  of 
this  small  handful  of  adventurers  and  occupied  the 
capital  of  Soviet  Armenia,  definitely  hoisting  the 
Red  flag  of  labor  over  the  city.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  Erivan,  with  tears  of  joy  in  their  eyes, 
solemnly  welcomed  the  Red  detachments  that 
brou^  them  liberation.  Hie  woricera^and  peasants 
send  their  enthusiastic  greeting  to  the  Third  Inter- 
national and  to  the  leaders  of  the  world  revolu- 
tion." 

(Signed)  Chairman  of  the  RevolutUmary 
Committee  of  the  Annenian  So- 
cialist Soviet  RepuhUe,  . 

A.  Tabekot. 


SOVIET  RUSSIA  AND  BUKHARA 
Moscow,  April  8. — A  message  from  Tashkent 
reports  an  interview  given  to  the  press  by  Mirxa 
Mukhitdin  Mansurov,  the  Chainnan  of  the  Ex- 
traordinary Mission  from  Bukhara  to  Soviet  Rua- 
sia,  now  returning  home.  He  declared  that  both 
the  preliminary  negotiations  and  the  final  treaty 
had  produced  Uie  most  favorable  impression  up<Hi 
all  members  of  the  mission,  giving  them  the  liveli- 
est satisfaction.  **We  are  all  now  convinced,**  he 
said,  "that  Soviet  Russia  seeks  no  terriorial  or 
material  advantages  and  really  aims  to  give  the 
formerly  oppreued  nations  a  chance  to  exist 
This  is  true,  not  only  with  respect  to  Bukhara* 
but  for  all  oppressed  naticms.** 

— Russian  Telegraph  Agency. 


NOTE  TO  THE  RUMANIAN  GOVERNMENT 

Moscow,  April  10. — The  question  of  navigation 
on  the  IMester  and  its  Liman*  has  become  ex- 
tremely acute.  Rumanian  warships  freely  cir- 
culate there,  but  when  the  nnallest  Rusnan  or 
Ukrainian  craft,  even  those  of  simple  fishermen 
and  other  little  boats  appear,  they  are  fired  upon 
and  bombarded  by  the  Rumanians.  The  situation 
is  completely  intolerable.  An  end  must  he  put  to 
this  arbitrary  action  of  the  Rumanians.  Soviet 
Rusria  and  Ukraine,  under  the  ngnatures  of  Chi- 
duarin  and  Rakovsky,  have  aent  a  note  to  Ro- 
mania demanding  the  immediate  withdrawal  <^ 
warships  from  ue  Dniester  and  its  Liman  and 
asking  for  the  creation  of  a  mixed  commissi|fD  in 
order  to  r^ulate  navigation  upon  tin  Liman. 

— Russian  Tdeffaph  Agency. 

*The  LimanM  an  shallow  loaDds  or  bayi  tloag  the 
Rusaiui  Blsck  Sea  coast,  at  the  mouths  of  larg*  rivora, 
and  separated  from  the  Black  Sea  by  Bond-bon. 


•AiMttlo  NatteaaliMs. 


Next  Week's 

Soviet  Russia 

will  be  9  special  tnde  issue.    In  it  will  fas 
cuBsed  Rnsfliai)  trade  with  England,  France  and 
Norway,  as  well  as  trade  within  Rutrio— between 
the  peasants  and  the  city  woriters,  as  outlined  in 
Lenin's  recent  speech,  **Tbe  Tax  in  Kind." 

THE  PEACE  TREATY  WITH  POLAND.  Com- 
plete text,  with  a  map  showing  the  new  Irontisr  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  IN  SOVIET  RUS- 
SIA. A  new  axtlele  by  LynboridL 

THE  WORKER  INTELLECTUAL.  An  atticla 
oomplementing  THE  OLD  INTELLECTUAL  hi 
this  isone.   By  M.  J.  Olgin. 
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Mail  to  Russia 

Hie  Post  Office  Department  announces  the  re- 
sumption of  mail  service  from  America  to  Russia. 
Post  offices  in  the  United  States  have  been  ordered 
to  accept  fully  prepaid  letters  and  postcards  for 
transmission  to  Soviet  Russia,  Ukraine,  Georgia 
and  Azerbaijan,  and  to  the  Far  Eastern  Republic 
of  Siberia. 

The  announcement  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
which  was  received  too  late  for  publication  in  our 
last  issue,  reads  as  follows: 

*Tostma8ter8  are  hereby  authorized  to  accept 
fully  prepaid  letters  and  post  cards,*  at  the  Postal 
Union  rate  of  5  cents  for  the  first  ounce  or  fraction 
of  an  ounce,  and  3  centa  for  each  additionid  ounce 
or  fraction  of  an  ounce,  addressed  to  Russia  in 
Europe  (including  Ukraine,  Republic  of  Georgia 
and  Azerbaijan)  for  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Post  Office  and  the  inclusion  there  in  the  mails 
for  London.  Mail  for  Russia  in  Asia,  except 
Vladivostok  and  Eastern  Siberia  (Far  Russian  Re- 
public**) is  subject  to  the  same  rate  and  likewise 
UmUed  to  liters  and  post  cards. 

**Mail  for  Vladivostok  and  Eastern  Siberia  (Far 
Russian  Republic)  will  be  accepted  when  it  con- 
sists of  l^ers,  post  cards,  printed  matter,  samples 
of  merchandise,  and  commercial  papera  conform- 
ing to  the  Postal  Union  postage  rates,  conditions, 
and  classification,  for  dispatch  to  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  .or  Seattle,  WasL,  and  inclusion  there  in 
mails  prepared  and  dispatohed  to  Vladivostok.** 

In  view  of  this  resumption  of  direct  mail  service 
from  the  United  States  to  Soviet  Russia,  Dr.  D.  H. 
Dubrowsky,  Representative  of  the  People*8  Com- 
missariat of  Nationalities,  47  West  42nd  Street, 
New  Ymt  City,  announces  Uiat  his  bureau  will  nu 
loB^^  accept  letters  lor  tranwnisMon  to  Russia. 
All  letters  received  by  that  office  to  addresses  to 
Russia  vrill  be  returned  to  the  aendera. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Post  Office  authorities 
that  letters  for  Russia  may  be  addressed  in  Eng- 
lish, French  or  Russian.  To  secure  prompt  trans- 
mission it  is  recommended  that  addresses  should  be 
written  in  both  English  and  Russian. 


DB.  DUBBOWSKT  GOES  TO  B1T88IA 

Dr.  D.  H.  Dubrowsky,  Representative  in  America 
of  die  All>Russian  Jewish  Public  Committee,  widies 
to  announce  his  departure  for  Russia,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  affairs  of  the  Committee.  In  his 
absence  the  office  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Bureau,  A.  Bittelman,  who  has  been  fully 
authorized  by  Dr.  Dubrowsky  to  take  charge  (n 
all  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau. 

The  funds  held  in  America  by  the  AU'Riusian 
Jewish  Public  Committee  will  be  held  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees  appointed  by  Dr.  Dubrowdcy,  consist- 
big  of  Charles  Recht,  Dr.  M.  Rovin  and  A.  Bittel- 
man. 


*Poat  eards  for  Rotaia  require  two  oenta  postaae. 
**Tlie  umotuioeiiieDt  of  the  Poet  Office  doubtless  reiots 
la  the  Far  Eaitera  RepaUicr-JSditor.  Sovm  Rdbsu. 
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Latest  Cable  News 

The  following  cablegram  from  the  Russian  Tele- 
graph Agency  at  Moscow  has  been  received  at  the 
office  of  Soviet  Russu: 

Moscow,  April  26. — The  electicms  to  the  Mo»> 
cow  Soviet  have  been  a  veritable  Commiiniat  tri* 
umph  and  a  vindication  of  Soviet  policy.  Tbe  re- 
turns received  up  to  April  24  show  the  election  of 
1668  deputies,  of  whom  1320  are  Commnniats, 
321  N<m-Parti8ana  swporting  the  Communist  pro* 
gram,  and  only  25  of^  ail  other  parties. 

The  Moscow  women  workers  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  elections  to  the  Soviet,  rrtumiBg 
Communists  almost  everywhere.  About  two  hno- 
dred  women  deputies  have  been  elected,  includ> 
ing  Mrs.  KoUontai  and  Mrs.  Krupekaya  (Len]n*s 
wife). 

Hie  Soviet  elections  at  Kiev  seated  1225  depo* 
ties,  including  911  Communists,  301  Non-Partiant. 
and  13  representativea  of  other  parties. 

The  closing  session  of  the  Conference  of  Nt»>- 
Partisan  workers,  just  concluded  at  Petrograd,  re- 
solved to  support  the  Soviet  Government  and  to 
cooperate  irith  the  Communist  Party  in  die  eco- 
nomic regeneration  of  die  country.  Before  the 
conference  closed  dbe  following  message  waa  read 
from  Lenin  who  had  been  invited  to  address  the 
meting  but  waa  unable  to  attend: 

**ComradeB,  I  r^pret  to  be  unable  to  accept  youi 
invitation  to  come  to  Petrograd  to  address  the 
Conference  of  Non-Partisan  workers.  I  greet  youi 
conference  with  all  my  souL  Just  now,  when  the 
entire  bourgeois  world  is  conducting  a  campaign 
of  calumny  against  Soviet  Russia  in  an  attenqit 
to  upset  our  foreign  trade  agreements,  cooperati<m 
with  the  n<m-partisan  masses  and  their  he^  are 
of  particular  importance.  The  workwa  and  peas- 
ants b^;an  to  understand  after  the  Kronstadt  events 
that  every  shifting  of  power  in  Soviet  Russia  could 
only  benefit  the  White  Guards.  Not  without  reason 
did  the  shrewd  leaders  of  the  bourgeoine  applaud 
the  catchword  of  the  Kronstadt  npriaii^,  ^vieto 
without  BolshevikL'  In  greeting  yoor  conference 
I  b^  to  draw  your  attentitm  to  the  neoeaslty  of 
attracting  ever  increasing  numbers  of  non-partiean 
woricers  and  peasants  to  the  work  of  economic 
r^eneration.  A  regional  economic  center  has  been 
established  at  Petrograd.  Its  work  must  be  started 
with  the  utmost  vigor.  Through  it  the  wooers 
will  obtain  greater  initiative.  The  non-partiaaiH 
must  get  busy  fumiahing  die  neoessary  man-powei. 
With  fraternal  greetings.**  Hie  readfaig  o£  tUs 
message  waa  vodferoualy  applauded  by  the  eo»* 
ference. 

A  faculty  of  Social  Science  has  been  established 
at  all  Russian  universities,  with  a  department  of 
economics,  embracing  the  study  of  labor,  industry, 
finance  and  administration,  and  a  socio-pedagog* 
ical  department  for  the  study  of  every  aspect  ^ 
the  problema  of  education. 

— Ibusian  TeUgraj^  Agtney, 
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A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  INFORMATION 
110  WMt  40tli  Stnet,  N«r  Yatk.  N.  Y. 

TUm  m«giiiM  aidMTon  to  pnrat  In  iMdm 
with  th*  mott  recent  aTtilible  iatoimaidan 
inff  the  Rtuslan  Soddiflt  Federal  Seviol  Republic  in 
the^  form  of  official  docunenta  aad  atthocitatiw 
articleiL  Hie  editor  doea  not  aaauaa  leaponaibilitr 
for  opinion!  ezpreaaed  in  aifaed  artickia.  Blann- 
acripta  are  re  odwd  only  at  the  riak  of  the  aendet. 


pOREIGNERS  in  Soviet  Russia,  it  is  reported 

in  a  Riga  dispatch  of  April  25  {New  York 
TimeSf  April  26),  are  henceforth  to  be  placed  "in 
the  same  category  as  Russians  with  regard  to 
mdiilization  for  work,"  in  accordance  with  **an 
official  decree  issued,  at  Moscow  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
enunent**  But  the  decree  is  said  not  to  applr  to 
diplomats  in  the  service  of  foreign  countries.  There 
is  nothing  new  or  surprising  about  this  bit  of 
**new8";  but  it  suggests  a  comparison  between  the 
treatment  of  foreigners  in  Soviet  Russia,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  capitalist  cotmtries,  on  the  other. 
Diplomats  in  the  service  of  foreign  coimtries  are 
necessarily,  under  all  systems  of  government,  re- 
garded as  subject  rather  to  the  laws  of  their  home 
cotmtry  than  those  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  and  necessarily  furnish  an  exception 
to  the  operation  of  law  in  Uieir  new  homes.  The 
treatment  of  diplomatic  servants  of  foreign  recog- 
nized governments,  governments  with  whom  the 
Soviet  Government  maintains  relations,  is  the 
■same  as  the  treatment  of  such  diplomatic  servants 
■n  other  conntries.  But,  barring  tnis  exception,  the 
foreigner  in  Soviet  Russia  has  greater  advantages 
for  real  living  than  in  any  other  country.  In  the 
first  place,  if  he  is  a  worker,  and  expresses  his 
readiness  to  work  at  his  own  trade  or  profession, 
or,  should  there  be  nothing  available  in  his  line, 
at  such  other  occupation  as  is  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Commissariat  of  Labor,  he  is  immediately  pro- 
vided widi  «nployment  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances  as  those  governing  the  work  of 
native  citizens  of  Russia.  His  food  category,  while 
the  present  necessity  to  continue  such  categories 
persists,  will  be  that  of  a  Russian  Soviet  citizen 
doing  the  same  work.  His  pay  will  be  the  same. 
And — most  important  of  all — he  is  not  punished 
for  undeserved  unranployment  by  being  compelled 
to  starve  or  consent  to  accept  charity.  For  in 
Soviet  Russia,  all  workers  are  the  direct  partici- 
pants in  the  life  of  the  state.  When  there  is  not 
work  enough  for  all,  those  involuntarily  out  of 
work  receive  the  same  pay  as  those  still  at  work, 
for  as  long  a  period  as  such  involuntary  unem- 
ployment may  last.  The  right  of  the  foreigner  to 
become  a  full  ^arer  of  the  advantages  and  duties 
involved  in  the  Proletarian  Dictatorship  for  all 
citizens  of  the  Russian  Socialbt  Federal  Soviet  Re- 
public is  stated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic; 


his  right  not  only  to  employment,  but  to  receive 
pay  when  unemployed,  is  fixed  by  the  Code  <tf 
Labor  Laws  o|  the  Republic;  both  were  promul- 
gated in  1918. 

In  capitalist  coimtries,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  worker  from  abroad  has  any- 
thing like  a  position  of  equality  with  the  native 
worker.  The  most  rudimentary  political  rights 
are  obtainable  only  after  a  number  of  formalities, 
one  of  the  preceding  conditions  to  which  is  a 
long  residence  in  the  new  coimtry.  Inexperience 
in  the  customs  of  his  new  home,  ignorance  of  its 
language,  the  disapproval  of  the  ^'native  sons,** 
usually  assign  to  the  foreigner  a  poorer  opportun- 
ity to  work  at  a  congenial  task  than  is  available 
to  his  native  competitor.  And  the  workers  are 
competitors;  they  content  themselves  with  the  as- 
signment to  the  fortunate  ones  among  their  num- 
ber of  whatever  jobs  may  be  available,  and  vrith  die 
condemnation  of  those  not  employed  to  all  the 
horrors,  humiliations,  and  privations  of  the  man 
who  is  out  of  work.  For  in  no  country  in  the 
world  outside  of  Soviet  Russia  is  it  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  hold  a  job  and  to  receive  pay 
whether  the  job  is  forthcoming  or  not.  The  mity 
of  foreigners  to  work  in  Soviet  Russia  is  not  me 
whole  picture,  therefore;  it  must  always  be  com- 
pleted with  a  statemrait  of  the  foreigner's  righu  to 
live,  to  work  without  being  exploit«l,  to  receive  a 
livelihood  whether  there  is  wonc  available  for  him 
or  not. 

•       •  « 

C  PEAKING  with  apparent  seriousness  at  a  ses- 
^  sion  of  the  American  Society  of  International 
Law,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  24,  Mr. 
Elihu  Root,  described  in  the  New  York  Times  re- 
port of  the  occasion  as  "head  the  American  Mis- 
sion to  Russia  of  1917,"  said  that  any  action  trad- 
ing to  support  the  Soviet  regime,  "whether  for 
sentiment  or  for  trade,  is  a  hindrance  to  the  resto- 
ration of  law  and  the  rule  of  international  justice.** 
We  do  not  know  Mr.  Root's  actual  words,  but,  in  the 
way  the  New  York  Times  (April  28)  quotes  and 
paraphrases  them,  they  are  quite  mirthful; 

"The  rapid  development  of  internationalism  is  one  of 
the  most  threatening  obstades  to  international  lav,"  Mr. 
Root  said,  adding: 

This  is  prevented  by  the  avowed  pnrposea  of  the  Third 
Inteniation^  aiming  at  the  deatnicUon  of.  national  Gov- 
ernments and  the  oniTeraal  empire  of  the  proletariat;  by 
the  fact  that  the  bmtal  and  cruel  despotism  of  Lenin  and 
his  associated  group  has  been  able  to  maintain  its  ascen- 
dency over  the  vast  territory  and  population  of  Russia,  call- 
ing itself  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  but  making 
itself  a  dictatorship  over  the  proletariat  as  well  as  all  other 
classes,  and  ruling  in  the  name  of  a  world  revolution  for 
tlie  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national. 

"There  is  no  common  ground  upon  which  one  can  aia- 
cnss  the  obligations  of  international  law  with  the  Third 
International.  And  just  so  far  aa  the  ideas  of  Lenin  and 
Trotsky  influence  the  people  of  a  civilized  country,  jutt 
so  far  the  government  of  that  country  is  weakened  in  the 
performance  of  its  international  obligation." 

It  must  be  a  peculiar  sort  of  "international  law** 
that  can  be  threatened  by  "the  rapid  development 
of  internationalism.*'  Or  can  it  be  that  Mr.  Root 
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doubts  the  existence  of  a  real  **law"  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  proletarian  republics  of  Russia, 
Armenia,  Georgia,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Karelia,  etc., 
or  between  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet 
R^ublic,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nations  with 
whom  it  has  signed  treaties,  on  the  other  hand: 
Finland,  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Poland,  Persia, 
Turkey,  Afghanistan,  Great  Britain,  and  others?  Not 
only  will  '*the  rapid  development  of  international- 
ism" be  no  bar  to  "international  law,**  since  some 
system  of  international  law  will  necessarily  be 
built  up  between  the  various  states  brought  forth 
by  **the  rapid  development  of  internationalism,** 
but  some  sort  of  international  law  serau  actually 
to  be  practiced  between  the  new  Proletarian  Re* 

public  and  its  capitalistic  neighbors. 

«       •  • 

^T^HERE  are  sentimentalists  in  Europe  and  in 
America  who,  without  being  professional  or 
■amatrar  anti-Bolshevists,  nevertheless  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Kronstadt  revolt  was  a  genuine 
Socialist  protest  in  favor  of  a  "real  Soviet  system,** 
as  against  the  **tvranny  of  the  Communist  Com- 
missars,** and  who  would  consider  as  **propa- 
ganda**  the  assertions  of  the  Soviet  publications 
that  White  Guard  activities  were  the  driving  force 
bdiind  tiiis  whole  affair.  Fortunately  it  is  the 
coimtnr-TevolutioniBts  diemselves  who  are  destroy- 
ing this  sentimental  legend.  For  while  the  support 
given  the  insurgents  of  Kronstadt  by  men  like 
Kerensky  or  Chernov  may  by  some  be  met  with 
the  argument  that  these  are  **al8o'*  Socialists,  only 
of  another  kind,  there  is  hardly  any  controversy 
possible  as  to  the  Socialist  or  proletarian  aims  of 
men  like  Hilyiikor.  For  this  simon-pare  represen- 
tative of  imperialist  capitalism  never  even  pre- 
tended to  be  a  Socialist.  His  aim  never  was  any- 
thing else  than  to  erect  a  Constitutional  Monarchy 
that  would  get  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  for 
the  rising  Russian  capitalism.  And  now  it  appears 
that  it  was  Posledniye  Novosti,  the  paper  published 
in  Paris  by  thia  very  same  l£lyukov,  which  in  its 
iaane  of  March  9,  c<mtained  the  following  cry  for 
help. 

'ETBiTbody  who  feels  that  the  stniggle  for  his  own 
cuue  U  going  on  over  there,  should  offer  his  help.  Help  I" 
And  then  there  folknired  this  statement:  "Yestcvday  tlun 
took  place  a  well  attended  meeting  of  representathes  of 
Russian  commercial  banks,  which  took  up  the  question 
of  furnishing  extraordinarf  food  assistance  to  Kronstadt. 
The  amounts  assigned  by  the  various  banks  will  he  stated 
not  later  than  to-dav  and  immediately  transmitted  to  Profes- 
sor Zeidler.  Besides  sending  cash,  the  Committee  of  the 
Banks  decided  lo  apply  to  Finnish  banka  and  to  propose 
that  they  open  credits  to  Russian  Credit  establishments  for 
buying  provisions  in  Finland.  The  Nikopol-Maryopol  Metal 
Co.  placed  20.000  francs  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Bank  Committee." 

The  cause  of  Seal  democracy,**  "real  Social- 
ism** and  ''real  Sovietiam**  had  rather  strange 
badcers.    .  . 

*       •  • 

OOOKS  an  naefnl  since  they  store  the  wisdom 
^  of  man  or  transmit  his  emotional  reactions. 
Both  useful  and  entertaining  books  are  recom- 
mended to  ^ka  citizens  of  Soviet  Russia  in  the 
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book  posters  that  appear  in  this  week's  and  last 
week's  issues  of  Uiis  weekly.  Learn  to  read — is  the 
injunction  of  the  posters— that  you  may  be  a  use- 
ful citizen,  and  that  you  may  fill  your  mind  with 
fine  visions. — ^The  Soviet  Government  is  a  Dictator- 
ship, carrying  out  the  will  of  a  class  (the  largest 
class)  of  the  population  of  the  coimtry,  and  we 
frequently  are  told  that  the  Tsar's  Government  was 
also  a  Dictatorship,  and  that  there  is  not  much 
to  choose  between  the  two  Dictatorships.  But  here 
is  a  difference  worthy  of  note:  we  do  not  recall 
that  travelers  in  Russia,  in  the  days  of  the  Tsar, 
even  in  die  days  when  participation  in  the  war 
against  the  German  autocrat  was  purifying  him, 
in  the  western  press,  of  all  his  misdeeds, — noticed 
any  posters  calling  upon  the  population  to  stamp 
out  illiteracy,  to  cultivate  their  minds,  to  study 
books  on  gardening  and  cattle-breeding.  It  is  a  new 
kind  of  Dictatorship  now  in  Soviet  Russia,  which, 
to  use  the  words  of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  **coerce8 
and  cajoles  in  the  interest  of  those  whom  it  coerces 
and  cajoles.** 

How  much  has  been  done  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  the  stimulation  of  literature  and  even  of 
abstract  scholarship,  has  been  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  the  arrival  of  a  number  ox  recent  issues 
of  a  literary  magazine  issued  by  the  Soviet  Got- 
emnwnt  at  Petrograd:  Kniga  i  Revolyutsva,  *The 
Book  and  the  Revolution.**  From  its  monthly  com- 
pilations of  recent  titles,  its  accounts  of  the  labors 
of  the  scholars,  one  forms  the  impression  of  an 
enormous  literary  and  scholarly  activity.  We  shall 
give  a  complete  account  of  me  contents  of  this 
interesting  periodical  in  next  week's  issue  of 
Soviet  Bjusslu 

•      •  • 

'DUSSIA'S  plans  for  giving  new  books  to  the 
children  are  interesting.  A  Moscow  cable  to 
our  office,  dated  April  30,  runs  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Commissariat  of  Education  announces  an  all-Russian 
competition  for  new  books  for  children  which  ahall  be  free 
from  mythology,  ghosts,  fairies,  and  the  like,  or  else  have 
such  themes  correctly  depicted  as  superstitious.  The  stories 
dull  contain  no  kings  or  princes,  nnlesB  these  charactors 
■re  truly  described  as  the  oppreHon  of  the  people.  The 
Commissariat  suggests  that  imaginative  fiction  dealing  widl 
the  life  of  future  gen»ations  bued  upon  technical  progress 
and  inventions  is  desirable.  Preference  will  be  givm  to 
stories  depicting  the  actual  life  of  the  toiling  masses.  AH 
contributions,  whether  prose,  poetry  or  drama,  most  be 
artistically  executed  in  everr  detaiL" 

At  first  blush  it  might  seem,  to  conventionally 
minded  persons,  that  juvenile  literature  would  lose 
some  of  its  charm  and  freshness  by  the  exclusion 
of  so-called  ''romantic*'  elements.  But  the  appeal 
of  imaginative  literature  does  not  lie  in  any  ele- 
ments of  romance  or  decay  alone:  "Plunge  into 
life's  abundance;  wherever  your  grip  closes,  there 
will  be  your  reward!"  Goethe's  injunction  to  the 
artist  remains  as  ^ipropriate  now  as  ever  it  was, 
and  when  all  the  specious  elements  of  sentimental 
nature  have  been  eliminated  from  literature,  includ- 
ing juvenile  literature,  the  imagination  will  throw 
itself  into  fields  more  appropriately  its  ovm.  That  is 
the  process  the  Soviet  Government  is  now  stimulat- 
ing by  the  program  indicated  in  the  above  message. 
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KpTOPUfil  FKMXBAraBAfT  BAC 
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Tr^ntUiitin  of  Ik,  aim  patUr:     "Tka  book  b  the  Ufa  al  oar  UnM.-flrrUiMJkT.— Tbe  book  U 
ika  M«J«  nrpM  that  tikM  jtm  «p  aad  Um  wltk  roo  tkrwib  all  Ou>  vorld." 


The  Most  Important  Events  of  1920 

(This  calendar  gives  the  principal  events  of  the  last  year  in  convenient  chronological  order.  It 
it  translated  from  "Izvestya",  December  31,  1920.) 


JANUARY 

3  Drafting  of  citixeiu  bom  in  1886.  1887,  1888  and  1901. 

4  Formstion  of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  drawins 
op  neceasory  regulationa  for  introducing  tmivenal 
lumr  conscription, 

5  Red  troopa  march  down  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 

7  Nationalization  of  dairy  milk  diAributing  centers  in 
Petrograd. 

11  Opening  of  the  Moaenm  of  the  Revolution  at  Petrograd. 
13  News  received  of  Kolchak's  arrest. 
15   Abolition   of  capital   ptmishment   by  Extraordinary 
Commission. 

21  News  that  Red  Army  has  occapied  Mogiler-Podolakj. 

22  Petrograd  Commune  establishes  special  food  ration 
for  scientists. 

26  Opening  at  Petrograd  of  2nd  Army  Conference  of 
Communists. 

27  Word  received  that  Odessa  is  occupied  by  the  Red 
rebels. 

29  Liquidation  of  the  Ural  front  announced. 

FEBRUARY 

2   Signing  of  Peace  treaty  with  Etthooia. 

4  Appeal  of  tfae  AIl-Rnssian  Central  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  tfae  Polish  people. 

5  The  occupation  of  Oehakov  (on  the  Black  Sea)  by 
the  Red  troop*. 

7  Kolcbak  shot  at  Iikntak  by  Sodal-RevoIntioQiats. 
9   Reestahlisbment  of  mail  oommnnications  with  Ukraine. 
9  Comrade  Chicherin*s  appeal  to  Uie  "Workers  of  tfae 
Entente  countriea." 


11 

13 

16 

21 
22 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 


10 

11 

12 
19 


7th  Army  transformed  into  a  labor  army. 
Conference  in  Petrograd  regarding  the  probloma  «f 
tfae  revolutionary  labor  army. 

Opening  of  Convention  for  a  campaign  against  the 

spread  of  spotted  typhus. 

News  of  occupation  of  Archangel. 

Celebration  of  the  2nd  anniversary  of  the  Red  Army 

at  Petrograd. 

Temporary  halt  in  the  evacuation  of  foreigners. 

The  beginning  in  Petrograd  of  the  "Week  dedicated 

to  tfae  aid  of  the  Swedish  workers." 

Tfae  committee  on  tfae  organization   of  proletarian 

holidays  becomes  a  government  body. 

Report  received  of  occupation  of  the  railroad  station 

of  Tikhoretrk  (South  East  Russia). 

Ilie  first  "Sundaying"  for  clearing  Petrograd  of  new. 

MARCH 

Publication  of  the  appeal  of  the  All-Ukrainian  Central 
Executive  Committee  to  the  workers  of  the  world. 
Publication  of  the  appeal  to  tfae  organixatioos  of  t)ie 
Russian  Coounnnist  Party  on  the  (tuestion  of  trans- 
port. 

The  celebration  of  tfae  "Woman-Worker's  Day"  in 
Petrograd. 

First  conference  of  tfae  Rnssian-Estfaoolan  Economie 
Commission. 

Tfae  conference  of  Communist  Sailors  closed  in  Pelro- 

S-md. 
ews  of  Constantinople's  occupation  by  the  ADies. 
Gty  conference  of  the  Petrofimd  organfantioD  ef  tlia 
Russian  Communist  Party  opened. 
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3S  Opening  of  the  proTineul  •— ftnce  of  the  Unioii 

of  Edncational  Woikexa. 
24  Occupation  of  Kiilovodik  (North  CaBeam),  by  the 

Red  Army. 

26   Poland,  Finland,  and  Latvia  expreai  theiz  viUingneaa 

to  make  peace  with  Rusua. 
39   Opening  of  the  9tfa  All-Roa^an  Congrew  of  the  Rn>> 

aian  Commtmitt  Paitr  at  Moscow, 
SI   Exchange  of  letten  of  ratification  with  Eithonia. 

APRIL 

1  Nationalization  of  Tolstoi's  house  at  Moscow. 

5  Qo^g  of  the  9th  AU-Russian  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Rossia,  at  Moscow. 

6  Opening  of  the  AU-Russian  Congress  of  Trade  Unions 
at  Moscow. 

7  News  of  Denikin's  flight 

12  Begimiing  of  negotiations  with  finland. 

14  Avfeonent  with  England  relatife  to  tbt  exchange  of 
miaoners  of  war  and  civilian  captivea. 

15  ucfaange  of  notes  betvreen  England  and  Soviet  Rua- 
aiat  concerning  Denikin's  men. 

17  Opening  of  peace  negotiations  with  Latvia. 
20  American  locomotives  for  Russia  arrive  in  RevaL 
22  Signing  of  agreement  with  France  and  Bdginm  tm 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 

24  Comrade  Chicherin's  note  to  Bolgaria. 

25  Poland  expresses  willingness  to  negotiate  with  Rossia. 

26  UUmania  decidea  to  send  a  peace  delegation  to  Moa* 
cow. 

27  Ukrahie  proteaU  against  Poliah  atrodtba. 

28  The  coonter-revolntionary  government  of  Aaerbaijan 

overthrown. 

29  An  appeal  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  the  woriura, 
peasants  and  soldiers  of  the  Rod  Army  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Polish  offensive.. 

80  Futeral  of  Comrade  Timiryaaav  (famooa  naturalist) 
at  Hoaoow. 

HAY 

1  Jubilant  celebration  of  Labor  Dn  with  a  reriew  of 
troops  on  the  labor  front.— First  of  May  "Satnrdayia^ 
(voluntary  work). — First  of  May  amnesty. 

4  Breaking  op  of  the  Denikin  army  in  the  Caocasns 
(surrender  of  60,000  men  in  the  city  of  Sochi). 

5  Eighth  anniversary  of  Pravda.  —360  Communists  from 
the  Petrograd  organization  diqiatched  to  the  Poliah 
front. — ^Truce  signed  in  Vladivostok  with  the  Japanese 
forces  of  occupation. 

6  Decreea  iasoed  for  retUatributlng  the  land  and  aunulBng 
the  li^  tA  ownenhip  of  natural  reaonrces. 

7  Notea  exdianged  between  England  and  Ruina  re* 
uurding  aid  rendered  by  Great  Britain  to  the  White 
Guards  of  the  Crimea  and  the  (^ucasns.— White  Fin- 
land threatens  Russia  from  the  North. 

9  Tbe  opening  of  peace  negotiations  with  Lithuania 
(in  Moscow) .— l^e  AU-Russian  Central  Execotive 
Committee  sends  an  affirmative  reply  to  the  request  of 
the  League  of  Nations  to  send  a  commission  to  Rossia 
to  Btody  her  present  situation. 
Britiah  d^egation  arrives  in  Petrograd. 
Soviet  Goveniawnt*a  itfer  to  Finland  to  start  peace 
negotiatlona. 

Grand  demonstraUtm  of  "Saturdayin^  (vohmtazy 
work)  for  the  Ontro-Tnuuport,  the  participatioa 
of  the  Britidi  guests. 

Cdebratkm  of  the  aeoond  anniversiir  of  the  Red 

fleet. 

Aimouncement  of  wireless  protest  by  the  British  dele- 
gation in  Russia  against  the  aid  of  the  British  im* 
perialista  to  the  Poliah  gentiy^FInland  agreea  to 
open  peace  DCgoUstions. — The  Executive  Committee 
«  the  Third  Communist  International  issues  appeal 
to  the  workers  of  the  whole  vrorld  in  connection  with 
the  offenrive  of  the  PoUsh  gentry  agdnat  Russia. 
Fourth  convention  of  the  Ukrainian  SovieU  opesa 
in  Kharkov. 

England  agrees  to  open  peace  negotiations  with  Soviet 
Huaila  Tiin  Second  anniversary  of  the  Rod  Army 
nd  tbe  Red  Conuandar, 


U 
14 

IS 


16 
18 


19 


22  Red  fmeea  lanneh  a  aucoassful  efenrive  thzongheut 

the  Western  faonL 

23  First  day  of  the  issue  of  labor  bodileta  to  Petxofiad 

Eipulation. 
ed  armies  on  the  western  front  are  gaining  victory 
after  victory. — Revolt  against  tbe  Poles  in  the  provinee 
of  Mhisk. 

26  AU-Ukrainian  Cmgresa  of  Sovieta  endorses  a  readu- 

tion  favoring  vigorous  fight  against  the  White  Pdea. 
— Open  protests  by  the  Polish  Communists  in  Warsaw. 
— Red  Armies  take  the  city  of  Borissov  on  the  Polish 

front. 

27  British  troops  evacuate  the  Crimea. 

28  The  "Maximaliat  Alliance"  joins  the  Rusdan  ComnuM- 
ist  Paity. 

29  Formation  of  Tartar  Socialist  Soviet  Republic. 

30  An  appeal  issued  from  the  headquartraa  of  the  Com' 
mander-in-chief  for  a  special  conference,  under  the 
chainnanship  of  Brussilov,  to  all  the  former  offieen* 
urging  their  participation  in  the  fight  against  the 
Polish  nobility. — Orders  issued  by  the  ^-Russian 
Central  Committee*  directing  that  eztnuodinary  meaa- 
ores  be  employed  in  the  fight  against  the  enemie* 
of  the  Republic 

JUNE 

2  The  Labor  Party  of  England  laanea  a  "fl"*!— against 
F.nglinh  aid  to  Poland. 

8  Coundl  of  People's  Commiaaara  appeala  to  all  White 
Army  officers  orging  them  to  make  up  for  their  former 
crimes  against  Soviet  Russia  by  participation  in  the 
liquidation  of  the  White  Guard  detachments  in  the 
Crimea,  Caucasus,  and  Siberiad — Demoralization  in 
tbe  ranks  of  the  Menshevist  party  (expuluon  oi  dw 
Saratov  organization). 

6  ItaUan  Socialist  del^ation  headed  by  Serrati  arrlvea 
in  Petrograd. 

7  Comrade  Krassin  confers  with  Lloyd  (^rge  at  Lon- 
don^ — Poland  applies  to  France  for  military  aid. 

9  England  officiaUy  announces  that  the  blockade  against 
Soviet  Ruana  has  been  Ufted.  — The  Russian  delega* 
tion  leaves  Moscow  for  Dorpat  to  n^jntiate  peace  wrth 
Finland. 

10  Breaking  through  the  Poliah  and  South-Westem  fionta. 
— Ihe  Soviet  forcea  oocnpy  Berdicher,  ZhibNuir,  Byel- 
^ra-Taeikor. 

11  Aa  a  result  of  the  negotiations  led  by  Comrade  Kras> 
An  in  London,  the  Soviet  Go  Tern  men  t  received  an 
offer  to  open  a  Bureau  in  England  for  the  purpose 
of  oi^anizing  the  exchange  of  commodities. — ^The 
Italian  delegation  in  Petrograd  issues  an  appeal  to 
the  workers  of  the  world.  — The  Russian  trade  unions 
aend  a  delegation  to  England. 

12  Occupation  of  Faatov  on  the  Western  front,  ^^gorous 
advance  on  Kiev. — Finland  recognizes  independence 
of  Esthonia. — ^England  refuses  to  aid  Wrangdv— Bt^gin- 
ning  of  peace  negotiations  with  Finland. 

13  The  Soviet  troops  occupy  Kiev  and  Vassilkov.  In  their 
retreat  the  Poles  blow  up  the  railroad  depot,  the  aque- 
duct, the  electric  power  station,  and  Uie  cathedral  of 
Sl  Vladimir. 

15  Italian  delegation  arrivea  in  Moaoow. 

17  Repreaentatives  of  the  woricera  of  WA^f'Ti'  and  Nor> 
vray  arrive  in  Petrograd. 

18  The  AU-Russian  C^entral  Executive  Committee  and 
the  CooncU  of  People's  Commisaars  issue  an  appeal 
to  the  Polish  soldiers  and  legionnaires  to  cease  the  war. 

20  Solenm  opening  of  the  Homes  of  Rest  at  Petrograd. 

21  The  city  of  Korosten  taken. 

27  Encounters  at  Helsingfora  between  the  mobiliied  wwk. 
era  and  volunteers  over  dw  queaiiMi  of  theb  attitude 
towards  Soviet  Russia. 

29  Soriet  troops  oocnpy  ehka  ef  Novofrad-Vtdyni^  and 
Berdyansk. 

30  Hnlutd  offers  armistice  terms. — Hostility  towards  Pol- 
and grows  on  the  part  of  the  workers  of  Western 
Ewope. 
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2  EngliBh  workers  arrive  in  Rnaaia. — Elections  to  the 
Petrograd  Soviets  show  1579  Cominuniatl  oat  of  a 
total  of  2,209  delegates. 

4   "The  Week  for  the  Aid  of  the  Western  front"  started. 

7  Taking  of  Rovno;  advance  on  Mogiler-PodoUcir  con- 
tinuecL — Leonid  Krassin  retnms  to  Rnaaia. 

8  Mogilev-PodoUkr  and  Letichev  taken. 

9  Chicherin's  note  to  the  English  Govemnient  on  the 
establishment  of  mntoal  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

10  France  sends  a  battalion  of  TOlonteers  to  the  Polish 
front. — A  Russian  mission  again  sent  to  England. 

11  The  Soviet  troops  occnpy  Dubno. — The  day  of  the 
2nd  CongresB  of  the  3rd  International  declared  a  holi- 
day. 

IS  The  occupation  of  a  number  of  towns  brings  about 
disorganization  of  Poli^  front.— Poli^  diet  organizes 
the  Union  for  the  National  Defense  of  Poland^— Sea> 
uons  of  the  Russo-Latrian  peace  delegation  tempo- 
rarily transferred  to  Riga. — Peace  Itreaty  between 
Russia  and  Lithuania  signed. 

15  Soviet  troops  occupy  Kamenctz-Podolsky;. — Establish- 
ment of  Soviet  rule  in  Ossetia. 

16  Ai  the  Polish  front,  Poliah  SoUien*  Sovieu  are  being 
organized. 

18  Soviet  troops  take  Vilna.  England  offers  to  act  as 
mediator  in  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  wi'ii 
Poland  and  with  Wrangd;  Comrade  Kamener  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  Rnsrian  delation.  The  Western- 
European  Semtaiiat  of  the  3rd  Intemational  ap- 
peals to  all  the  woricers  not  to  aend  any  anna  for 
Poland. 

19  A  solemn  session  of  the  2nd  Congress  of  tlie  3rd 
(Communist)  International  at  Petrograd.  Appeals  to 
the  worker*  of  all  cotmtries. 

2t  The  Supreme  Council  of  Poland  recognizes  the  im- 
posubility  of  continuing  war  against  Soviet  Russia.  Mil- 
lerand  announces  that  Poland  will  be  aided  by  France. 
Sesdons  of  the  Second  Congress  «f  the  Thbd  Inter* 
national  transferred  to  Moscow. 

2S  As  a  result  of  the  sneceas  of  the  Soviet  troops  at  the 
front,  the  Polish  Government  resigns.  Hurried  evacua- 
tion of  Warsaw  started.  — Mobilization  declared  in 
France  to  aid  the  Polish  front.  Continuance  of  Peace 
negotiations  with  Finland  postponed  until  July  28th. 

24   Soviet  troops  occupy  Grodno. 

27  Red  Army  makes  great  progress  at  Volkovyask,  Pinsk 
and  in  other  aectiona.  Poland  declares  tbe  mobiliza- 
tion of  men  up  to  45  years  of  age. 

28  Soviet  cavaliy  occninea  TaraopoL  Solemn  opening  of 
the  Shadorsfc  eleetiic  (power)  station  talus  place  near 
Moscow. 

29  Fortress  of  Ossovets  occupied.  12,000  machine  guns  de- 
livered at  Sevastopol  from  England,  for  Wrangel. 

30  An  Italian  delegate  arrives  at  Odessa  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  trade  relations  with  Soviet  Russia. 

31  Soviet  troops  occupy  Bielostok  and  Pnizhany. — Peace 
negotiations  with  Latvia  and  trade  negotiations  with 
England  resumed. 

AUGUST 

1  Soviet  troops  occupy  the  city  of  Bielsk.  Private  trade 
abolished  in  Petronad. 

2  Soviet  troops  take  Brest-Litovak.  Resumption  of  peace 
negotiations  with  Finland. 

i  Soviet  army  occupies  Lonuha.  Appeal  of  the  Inter- 
national Council '  of  Trades  Unions  to  rally  to  the 
banners  of  the  3rd  International. 

6  Soviet  troops  take  Kovel,  Lutsk  and  Buczacz. 

7  Ratification  bf  the  treaty  with  Austria  by  both  coun- 
tries. Germany's  declaration  of  neutrality  in  the  war 
between  Poland  and  Russia. 

8  Comrade  Krassin  and  Kamener  arrive  in  London. 

9  Soviet  troopa  occnpy:  Prasnj^  Vladimir- Volynak,  and 
other  cities.  Millerand's  statement  in  Pariiament  aa  to 
danger  of  a  Soviet  regime  "from  the  River  Rhine  to 
the  remotest  comer  of  Siberia  and  from  die  White 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean.** 
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12  Rossian  armistice  terms  with  Pdand  published.  Bela 
Kan  arrives  in  Petrograd. 

14  Soviet  troops  advancing  on  Warsaw.  Polish  Revolution- 
ary Committee  addresses  manifesto  to  the  Polish 
workers.  Peace  Treaty  between  Russia  and  L^a 
signed. 

15  Signing  of  the  Armistice  with  Finland.  Deciuon  of 
London  Labor  Conference  to  endeavor  by  all  means 
to  compel  England  not  to  interfere  in  the  Russian- 
Polish  conflict. 

17   Negotiations  with  Poland  commence  in  Mindc 
19  Soviet  troops  take  Vlotslavek.    Bitter  figloa  in  tbe 
Warsaw  region. 

21  Soviet  troops  occnpy  Polotsk.  Entente  countries  de- 
mand of  Germany  to  tnm  over  all  military  eqiupment 
to  Poland. 

22  Soviet  troops  reach  a  point  8  miles  fran  Lvov  (Lem- 
berg). 

22  Delegation  of  the  Prtrograd  Soviet  of  Trades  Unions 

arrives  in  Norway. 
26   France  sends  army  of  100,000  through  Austria  to  help 

Poland.  In  Petrograd  a  celebration  takes  place  in 

honor  of  the  Communists  leaving  for  the  Western  front. 
31  Soviet  troops  occupy  the  city  of  Byela.  Red  Army  again 

be^ns  offensive.  Frmn  Petrograd  a  new  group  <rf 

Ounmunista  asot  to  the  Pollah  fnoot. 

SEPTEMBER 

2  Sonet  troops  again  occupy  Gmbeshov  and  the  tovras 
of  Varenzh  and  Christianopol. 

3  Sonet  troops  occnpy  the  ci^  of  Zamosc  Entente  in- 
tervenes in  the  Russian  Polish  peace  negotiations. 

4  Bukhara  declared  a  Soviet  Republic.  Latvia  and 
Poland  resume  diplomaUc  relationa, 

5  International  holiday  of  the  Youth  in  Petrograd. 

6  Russian  delegatitm  Wrea  for  Riga  to  negotiate  peaoe 
with  PoUmd. 

8  first  Congreaa  of  die  Revolntionary  Peoples  of  the 
Eaat  opens  in  Baku. 

9  Latvian  Consdtuent  AsaemUy  ratifos  Rnsdan  peaee 
treaty.  Petrograd  oenda  another  gionp  of  Comnmniato 

to  the  front. 

12  Solemn  funeral  at  Petrograd  of  the  Finnish  Commun- 
ists who  were  treacherously  murdered.  Comrade  Shlyap- 
nikov,  representative  of  the  Ros^an  TVade  Unicma, 
arrested  in  Stockholm. 

16  Qosing  of  Congreaa  of  the  Peoples  of  the  East  held 
in  the  city  of  Baku.— Representarives  of  the  Rnsuan 
Trades  Unions  arrive  in  Berlin.  Peace  negotiations 
with  Poland  resumed  at  Riga.  Confoenee  of  tba 
national  minorities  opened  at  Petrograd. 

17  Soviet  troops  occupy  Berdyansk. 

22  Political  negotiations  with  England  interrupted  on 
account  of  the  Soutliem  front.  The  terms  of  the  peaoe 
treaty  concluded  by  Soriet  Russia  with  Latria  and 
Lithuania  made  public.  All-Russian  Central  Execntive 
Committee  appeals  to  the  laboring  people  of  Karelia 
concerning  organization  of  a  Karelian  Conunnae.  Clara 
Zetkin  arrives  in  Petrograd. 

23  Russian-PoUsh  conference  opens  in  Riga. 

2S  All-Rusuan  Central  Executive  Committee  makea  pub- 
lic the  new  peace  terma  offered  to  Poland. 

30  Blockade  of  White  Poland  declared  by  German  and 
Czecho-Slovak  woricers. 

OCTOBER 

1  Publication  of  proposed  terms  of  Preliminary  Peace 
with  Poland.  Comrade  Chicherin's  note  to  the  Ruma- 
nian Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

5  G.  Cbicherin  sends  a  protest  against  the  hostile  ac- 
tions of  the  French  Government. 

6  Soviet  Government  accepts  Makhno'a  offer  of  aid 
in  die  struggle  against  Wrangel. 

8  Party  of  Revolutitmary  Communists  (formerly  "Left 
Sodal  Revolutioniata")  joins  Communist  Party  of 
Rusua. 

10  Soviet  troops  occupy  Berdyansk   (on  the  Wrangel 

front). 

12  Rttmuiiao  Commuisu  arrive  in  Petrograd. 
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13  Polefl  occupy  VUna. 

14  Peace  Treaty  with  Finland  signed. 

15  Soviet  Russia  and  Rumania  exchange  notes  on  the 
question  of  peace  negotiatioos. 

19  The  Soviet  troops  occupy  Minsk.  Cessation  of  mili- 
tary operations  between  Russia  and  Poland. 

23  AU-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  ratifies  pre- 
liminary peace  terms  with  Poland  and  peace  treaty 
with  Finland. 

26  Soviet  troops  occupy  the  city  of  Alexandrovsk  (on  the 
Wrangel  front).  Polish  diet  ratifies  armistice  and  pre- 
liminary peace  with  Russia. 

27  Manifestations  in  Italy  in  honor  of  Soviet  Russia. 

28  Japanese  occupy  Vladivostok.  Commonista  execoted 
in  Poland. 

NOVEMBER 

3  Soviet  Government  addresses  the  following  notes  to 
the  English  Government:  1)  On  the  liquidation  of 
the  armed  bands  on  the  western  frontier  of  Soviet 
Russia;  2)  On  activities  of  English  war  ships  in  the 
Black  Sea;  3)  On  the  terror  in  Vilna. 

4  Soviet  Russia  end  Poland  exchange  notes  on  the 
armistice.  Conference  of  the  regions  of  the  Far  East 
israes  a  declaration  regarding  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  the  Far  EasL 

5  Wrangel  troops  cnt  off  by  Soviet  troops  from  the 
Crimean  peninsula. 

7  Solemn  celebraUon  of  the  3rd  anniversary  of  the 
Novnnber  revolution  thronghont  Rnssia.  Amnesty 
granted  by  the  AU-Rossian  Central  Executive  Com* 
mittee. 

10  The  Polish  Government  to  refrain  from  snpporting 
Petlura  and  Bnlak-Balakhovich. 

11  Semionov'a  bands  crushed  in  the  Far  East. 

12  English  forces  flee  from  the  Crimea. 

IS  Chicherin's  note  to  England  on  the  qaestlon  of  trade 
relationa. 


15 

17 
18 


19 


20 
21 


23 


24 


25 


26 
27 


28 


Soviet  troops   occupy   SebastopoU   Simferopol,  and 
Theodosia;  Wrangel,  defeated,  flees  from  Sebastopol. 
Peace  negotiations  with  Poland  resumed  in  Riga. 
Soviet  troops  occupy  cities  of  Kerch  and  Kamenets- 
Podolsky.  Soviet  Government  protests  against  Eng- 
land's intention  to  occupy  Baku. 
Soviet  divisions  on  the  Crimean  front  reach  southern 
shores  of  the  peninsula.  Soviet  troops  seize  Wrangel's 
currency  printing  offices.  Chicherin   appeals  to  the 
workers  of  the  Entente  countries. 
Petlura's  flight.  Allies  proclaim  blockade  of  the  Black 
Sea. 

In  the  Kamenets-Podolalcy  region  the  Soviet  troops 
reach  the  boundaries  of  the  neutral  zone.  Japanese 
troops  occupy  Petropavlovsk  (Kamchatka). 
Soviet  troops  cut  off  Bulak-Balakhovich  and  his  main 
force  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pripet.  Russia  enters 
into  an  agreement  with  England  for  the  delivery  of 
1,000,000  ties  in  exchange  for  coal.  AIl-Russian  Central 
Executive  Cximmittee  appeals  for  voluntary  collection 
of  articles  for  Red  Army. 

Remnants  of  Petlura's  troops  driven  beyond  the  honn- 
daries  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic,  disarmed  by 
Poland.  Trotsky  appeals  for  aid  to  the  Donets  miners. 
Cotmcil  of  People's  0>mmissars  (Sovnarkom)  iasuas 
a  decree  relative  to  the  Central  (Committee  for  Poli- 
tical Educational  Work,  uniting  all  the  poUtical  and 
educational  work  of  the  Republic. 
Petlura's  troops  completely  routed.  Council  of  Peo- 
ple's Commissars  issues  regulations  for  ^e  granting 
of  concessions  to  foreigners. 

Krassin  addresses  note  to  Lloyd  Geotge  on  the  delay 
in  the  trade  negotiations. 

The  first  group  of  American  workers  Billies  in  Pctro- 

Sad. 
temational  Congress  of  Trades  Unions  in  London 
adopts  a  resolution  condemning  the  economic  blockade 
and  armed  war  against  Soviet  Russia.  Celebration  at 
Continued  on  page  462. 
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Lenin's  Address  to  the  Communist  Party 

{The  following  saiiatt  portitms  of  Lenin**  opening  addrets  to  the  Tenth  Congress  of  the  Rut- 
tian  C<munuiUst  Parly  are  teucen  from  the  Mardi  15  Uaue  of  the  "Russian  Press  Rwiew***  After  tha 
speeches  of  the  fraternal  Delegates  and  the  election  of  the  Presidium  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Congress f  Lenin  made  this  report  on  the  political  activities  of  the  Central  Committee.) 


Comrades,  in  my  opinion  the  most  important 
question  of  the  day  deserving  our  closest  attention 
is  that  of  the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  Prob- 
ably all  of  you,  or  at  least  most  of  you,  will  re* 
mraiber  that  we  have  attempted  this  transttioii 
•ereral  times  daring  the  last  three  and  a  half  yean, 
but  at  no  time  did  we  comply  it  because  the  vital 
interests  of  international  capitalism  are  bound  up 
with  our  failure.  I  remember  that  in  April  1918, 
three  years  ago,  I  had  oGcasi<m  to  speak  at  the 
All-Rnssian  Central  Executive  Committee  on  the 
tasks  confronting  us  then  as  if  the  civil  war  had 
practically  come  to  an  end,  nrhea,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  had  only  just  begun.  You  will  all  remem- 
ber  diat  at  the  last  Party  Conference,  we  based  ^1 
our  calculations  on  this  transition  to  peaceful  con- 
struction, assuming  that  the  enormous  concessions 
that  we  made  would  secure  peace.  But  in  that  very 
April  the  Polish  bourgeoisie,  in  conjunction  witn 
imperialist  and  capitalist  countries,  interpretii^ 
our  desire  for  pMce  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  com- 
menced th^  <mensive;  for  which,  however,  they 
had  to  pay  very  dear,  in  that  they  had  to  accept 
a  less  advantageous  peace  than  if  uiey  had  accept- 
ed our  earlier  proposals.  We,  however,  did  not 
secure  the  possibility  of  turning  to  peaceful  con* 
struction  and  we  again  had  to  concentrate  onr  at- 
tention on  the  war  with  Poland  and  the  subsequent 
liquidation  of  Wrangel.  This  is  vdhat  onr  work 
for  the  past  year  consisted  of.  Again  the  whole 
of  our  work  was  devoted  to  the  ta^  of  war. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace  began  again 
when  we  had  succeeded  in  clearing  every  single 
soldier  of  hostile  armies  from  the  territory  of  the 
Soviet  Rqpublic.  This  transition  caused  a  shock 
the  full  effects  of  which  we  have  not  yet  calculated. 

The  Difficulties  of  DemohiUzalion 
The  demobilization  of  the  army,  which  carried 
with  it  untold  difficulties,  has  raised  problems 
which  are  considerably  underestimated.  Here  to 
a  very  large  degree  are  the  sources  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  crises.  At  the  end  of  last  year, 
I  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  would  confront  us  in  the 
spring  would  be  in  connection  with  demobiliza- 
tion. I  must  say  that  at  that  time  we  hardly  re- 
alized the  full  extent  of  these  difficulties.  We  did 
not  yet  see  to  whiu  extent  the  misfortune  which 
had  already  fallen  upon  the  country  during  the 
previous  imperialist  war  and  later  during  the 
civil  war,  would  tell  daring  the  draobilizaiton. 
The  country  for  several  years  concentrated  its  ef- 
forts exclusively  upon  war  and  sacriBced  every- 
thing for  it,  and  only  now,  at  the  conclusion  of 
die  war,  do  we  see  the  real  extent  of  poverty  and 


ruin  which  will  compel  us  for  a  long  period  to 
devote  oar  energies  merely  to  dw  ^*ftM'■e  of  onr 
wounds. 

The  Central  Committee  undoubtedly  erred  is 
not  correctly  estimating  the  dificnlties  of  demdril- 
ixotim,  but  it  must  be  said  that  dme  was  no 
basis  for  calculation,  for  the  civil  war  was  ao 
difficult  that  the  only  rule  was  "all  for  victory 
on  the  civil  war  front"  Only  by  the  obsoraticai 
of  the  incredible  concentration  oi  effort  which  the 
Red  Army  displayed  in  the  stnij^le  witii  Kolchak, 
Yadenich  and  others,  onild  we  have  adueved  the 
victory  over  tbo  invading  inqwrialista. 

Errors  in  Cakulotion 

From  this  basic  fact  vdiich  d^rmines  a  number 
of  other  orors  in  the  growing  crises,  I  would  like 
to  pass  over  to  the  fact  that  in  the  work  of  the 
Party  there  were  revealed  a  number  of  otiber 
instances  of  inappropriate  and  incorrect  colciiU- 
tions  and  plans.  Lrt  us  summarise  our  experiences 
in  such  varying  fields  as  the  progress  oi  our 
Polish  war  and  questions  of  fooid  and  fuel. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  erred  in  our  too 
rapid  advance  on  Warsaw.  I  shall  not  discuss  at 
thu  moment  whether  this  was  a  stra^kal  wt  a 
political  error.  Hiat  would  involve  ns  in  a  too 
long  discussi<m.  In  my  caae  there  was  an  error, 
whioi  arose  from  our  ovnestimating  the  saperior- 
ity  of  our  forces.  To  what  extent  Uiis  superiority 
of  forces  depended  on  economic  conditions,  or  on 
the  fact  that  the  Polish  war  aroused  the  patriotism 
of  even  the  petty  bourgeois  elonents  who  do  not 
sympathize  with  communism  and  certainly  do  not 
support  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  is  a 
question  too  complic^ed  to  be  discussed  now.  The 
fact  is  that  we  committed  errors  in  the  Polish  war. 

If  we  take  such  a  sphere  of  work  as  food,  we 
will  see  here  analogous  errors.  With  regard  to  tiie 
com  requisitions  and  the  gathering  of  the  com 
levies,  last  year  was  much  more  successful  than 
the  previous  year.  Last  year  the  amount  of  corn 
gatlwred  reached  250  million  poods.  Up  to  Feb- 
ruary 1st  it  was  calculated  that  we  had  gathered 
235  million  poods,  when  for  die  whole  of  the 
previous  year  we  gathered  210  million  poods, 
which  means  that  for  a  much  shorter  period  we  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  com  gathered  for  the  whole 
of  the  previous  year.  It  tumed  out,  however,  that 
of  these  235  million  poods,  155  million  poods  vrere 
used  up  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  that  is,  on 
an  avraage  of  25  millim  poods  a  month.  Gmerally 
we  have  to  confess  that  we  were  not  able  propo-ly 
to  distribute  our  resources  even  when  they  proved 
to  be  better  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  We 
were  unable  to  estimate  correctly  the  ei^eot  of  die 
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approaching  spring  crisis  and  yielded  naturally 
to  the  desire  to  increase  the  rations  to  the  hungry 
workers. 

It  must  be  said,  howera,  diat  even  here  we 
had  no  proper  bans  for  calculation.  In  all  cap- 
italist  states,  in  spite  of  die  anarchy,  in  spite  of 
the  chaos  peculiar  to  capitalism,  there  is  a  basis 
for  calculation  in  the  decades  of  experience  by 
which  the  capitalist  states,  similar  in  their  eco- 
nomic  crastmction  and  varying  only  in  details, 
can  be  guided.  The  investigation  and  comparison 
of  experiences  reveals  an  actual  scientific  law.  We 
did  not  have  and  could  not  have  such  a  basis  for 
our  calculations  and  naturally,  as  soon  as  we  were 
able  to  give  the  hungry  workers  an  increase  of 
food,  we  were  not  able  to  establish  the  proper  scale. 
It  is  clear  that  we  should  have  only  moderately 
increased  the  rations  and  should  have  stored  up 
a  reserve  for  the  rainy  day  that  would  and  did 
Gcnne  in  the  spring.  'Hua  was  an  error,  the  kind 
of  error  that  is  peculiar  to  all  our  work,  an  error 
which  shows  that  the  transition  from  war  to  peace 
would  create  difficult  problems,  for  the  overcom* 
ing  of  which  we  had  neither  ihe  experience,  nor 
material  to  go  upcm.  As  a  result  the  crisis  became 
more  acute. 

Somediing  analogous  tot^  place  with  regard  to 
fueL  Hub  Is  die  fundamental  question  of  our 
economic  policy.  The  transition  from  peace  to 
war,  that  transition  and  economic  construction 
about  which  we  spoke  at  the  previous  conference 
of  die  party  and  which  comprised  the  main  part 
of  our  woric  during  the  oreceding  year,  could  only 
be  based  upon  die  supply  and  proper  distribution 
of  foeL  vl^thout  that  there  can  he  no  talk  of 
owc<»ning  dificnlties  or  ot  re-establishing  Indus- 
try.  Hut  conditions  in  this  connecti<m  were  better 
tms  year  than  last  dsere  is  no  doubt  Previously  we 
had  been  cut  off  from  the  oil  and  coal  regions. 
After  the  victory  of  the  Red  Army  we  secured  oil 
and  (Xttl.  At  all  events  the  extent  of  our  fuel 
rasourcca  has  increased.  We  know  diat  die  fuel 
resoorcea  at  our  dimosal  were  prater  diis  year 
dian  last  But  on  tne  bans  of  diis  increase  we 
committed  an  error  in  consuming  fuel  to  such  an 
extent  diat  we  exhausted  our  fuel  reserves. 

From  v^at  we  have  experienced  we  should  say 
diat  all  these  errors  are  connected  with  our  rapid 
tranrition  from  war  to  peace.  It  turned  out  mat 
this  tranddon  is  a  mudi  slower  process  dian  we 
fanagined.  A  much  greater  preparation  was  re* 
quired  and  a  much  slower  pace. 

Ihe  crisis  was  undoubtedly  rendered  more  acute 
by  the  failure  of  the  harvest  I  have  pointed  out 
that  oar  woik  in  die  food  department  during  last 
year  gave  us  incomparably  larger  stocks  than  the 
ineri<His  year.  But  this  in  fact  was  one  of  the 
diief  causes  of  die  crisis,  because,  owing  to  the 
poor  crops,  and  the  shortage  of  fodder,  which  in 
its  turn  caused  a  great  mortality  among  cattle  and 
a  deterioration  of  stock,  the  food  requisition  was 
concentrated  in  those  places  where  the  reserves 
of  grain  were  not  large.  These  reserves  were  larg- 
est in  the  various  border  republics,  in  Siberia  and 


North  Caucasus.  But  it  is  precisely  in  those  places 
that  the  Soviet  apparatus  works  less  smoothly, 
nnce  the  Soviet  power  is  there  less  stable  anid 
transport  is  very  difficult  It  follows  therefore 
that  we  secured  an  increase  of  our  food  stodcs 
from  those  districts  which  had  suffered  from  bad 
harvests  and  this  aggravated  the  agricultural  crisis. 

Here  again  we  see  that  we  made  no  proper 
calculations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  in 
such  a  difficult  position  that  we  had  no  choice. 
A  country  which  had  gone  through  such  a  destruc- 
tive imperialist  war  and  a  prolonged  civil  war 
could  n<4  have  acted  otherwise  than  to  take  the 
food  stocks  from  the  peasantry,  even  without  giv- 
ing them  compensation  in  any  form.  We  said  to 
the  peasants  "Of  course  you  are  lending  your  grain 
to  the  Workers'  and  Peasants  State,  but  you  have 
no  other  way  of  saving  your  State  from  the  land- 
lords and  capitalists.**  We  could  not  have  acted 
othmrise  under  the  conditions  which  the  capital- 
isto  and  imperialists  imposed  upon  us  by  dieir  war. 
But  the  prolongation  of  the  war  led  to  such  a 
deterioration  of  our  agriculture  diat  the  bad  har- 
vest was  caused  by  the  decreased  area  cultivated, 
the  diminished  means  of  production,  lessened  fer- 
tility, and  reduction  of  labor  power  etc  The  fail- 
ure of  the  harvest  was  tremendous,  but  it  was 
better  than  we  e^qvected.  Hie  gathering  of  the  food, 
however,  was  accompanied  by  an  acute  crisis.  We 
must  caiefully  examine  this  circumstance  in  an- 
alyzing our  experiences  of  the  past  year  and  the 
political  tasks  we  should  undertake  in  the  new  year. 

The  Prospects  o/  Internationa  Revolution 
Help  from  the  Western  European  countries  is 
coming.  It  is  not  coming  as  fast  as  we  should 
like,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  coming.  I  have  alreadv 
said  that  one  of  die  greatest  factors  of  the  precea- 
ing  period  was  die  Second  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist International.  In  comparison  with  last 
year,  the  international  revolution  has  made  c<m- 
siderahle  progress.  Certainly  the  Communist  In- 
ternational which  at  die  time  of  last  year's  con- 
gress listed  only  in  die  form  of  prodamaticms 
has  now  begun  to  act  as  an  independent  body 
in  every  country,  and  as  more  than  merely 
a  vanguard  party.  Communism  has  become 
the  central  question  of  the  whole  labor  move- 
ment In  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  the  Com- 
munist International  has  become  the  centre  not 
only  of  the  labor  movement,  but  of  the  whole 
political  life  of  the  country.  It  was  impossible  to 
pick  up  a  German  or  French  newspaper  last  au- 
tumn without  seeing  discussions  on  Moscow  and 
the  Bolsheviks,  and  now  the  twenty  one  conditions 
of  entry  into  the  Third  International  had  become 
the  central  question  of  the  political  life  of  those 
countries,  litis  is  our  gam  of  which  no  one 
can  deprive  us.  Hie  international  revolutitm  is 
grovring  with  the  increaring  acuteness  of  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  in  Europe.  But  if  we  were  to  suggest 
that  in  a  short  time  help  is  coming  from  that 
quarter  in  the  shape  of  a  proletarian  revolution, 
we  should  be  mad.  and  I  am  sure  that  nobody  in 
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this  hall  would  make  such  a  suggeeticHi.  We  have 
learned  to  understand  during  the  last  three  years 
that  basing  ourselves  on  an  international  revolu- 
tion does  not  mean  calculating  on  a  definite  date, 
and  that  the  increasing  rapidity  of  development 
may  bring  a  revolution  in  the  spring,  or  it  may  not. 

For  that  reason  we  must  base  our  actitvities  with 
r^ard  to  class  relations  in  our  country  and  in 
other  countries,  so  as  to  retain  the  dictatorship  of 
the  pFolrtariat  for  a  prolonged  period  and  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves  if  only  gradually  frcnn  the  mis- 
fortunes and  crises  which  have  come  upon  us. 
Only  suck  an  attitude  can  be  sensible  and  correct. 

Foreign  Relations  and  Concessions 
I  will  now  deal  with  the  question  of  foreign 
relations.  Up  to  the  Ninth  Congress  of  the  Party 
all  our  attention  and  all  our  efforts  were  directed 
towards  securing  a  transition  from  a  state  ^  war 
with  the  capitalist  countries  to  relations  of  peace 
and  trade.  For  that  purpose  we  took  various  dip- 
lomatic steps  and  proved  victorious  against  Vfi- 
doubtedly  great  diplomats.  When,  for  example, 
the  representatives  of  America  or  of  the  League  of 
Nations  proposed  that  we  should  on  certain  con- 
ditions cease  military  operations  against  Doiikin 
and  Kolchak,  they  thought  they  would  place  us  into 
a  difficult  situation.  They  were  outwitted,  however, 
and  were  compelled  to  withdraw  their  conditions, 
a  fact  which  was  later  exposed  in  the  diplomatic 
literature  and  the  press  of  the  whole  world.  But 
we  could  not  be  satisfied  merely  with  diplomatic 
victories.  We  must  have  real  trade  relations.  But 
only  during  last  year  did  things  approach  a  point 
where  commercial  relations  were,  beginning  to 
some  extent  to  develop.  The  question  of  trade  re- 
lations with  England  arose,  but  the  war  with 
Poland  set  us  back  considerably.  England  was 
prepared  to  sign  a  trade  agreement.  The  British 
Iwurgeoisie  desired  this  agreement,  but  English 
govemmoit  circles  were  opposed  to  it  and  ham- 
pered it  The  war  with  Poland  postponed  the 
agreemmt  with  the  result  Uiat  the  question  has 
not  yet  been  settled. 

In  this  connection  there  is  the  question  of  con- 
cessions. During  the  past  year  we  devoted  more 
attention  to  this  question  than  previously.  On 
November  23,  a  decree  was  published  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  People's  Commissaries  dealing  with  the 
question  of  concessions  in  a  form  most  acceptable 
to  foreign  capitalists.  By  this  decree  we  advanced 
towards  establishing  concessionary  relations.  The 
majority  of  the  Central  Coramitee  accepted  the 
necessity  of  these  concessions  and  we  will  ask  you 
to  strragthen  it  by  your  authority.  Hiis  is  neces- 
■ary  beoiuse  we  are  unable  by  our  own  efforts  to 
re-establish  our  mined  industry,  without  equip- 
ment and  technical  assistance  from  abroad.  The 
mere  importation  of  this  equipment  is  not  sufficient. 
We  can  give  concessions  on  a  much  wider  basis 
in  order  to  secure  for  ourselves  the  installation  <^ 
equipmeid  according  to  the  last  word  in  technique. 
In  this  manner  we  may  be  able  to  catch  up  to  some 
«Ktent  at  least  with  the  modmi  syndicates  of  other 
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countries.  No  one  who  soberly  examines  oar 
present  position  can  doubt  Aat  vnthout  this  we 
will  find  ourselves  in  a  very  difficult  position, 
and  without  the  aoplication  of  all  our  resources,  we 
cannot  make  headway.  Negotiations  with  some  of 
the  largest  trusts  have  already  been  commenced. 
Of  course  these  trusts  on  their  part  are  not  merely^ 
rendering  us  a  service.  They  are  doing  this  <mly 
for  the  sake  of  colossal  profits.  Modem  capitalism 
is  not  like  the  capitalism  of  the  previous  normal 
periods.  It  makes  hundred  per  cent  profits  by 
taking  advantage  of  its  monopolist  position  in  die 
world  market  Of  course  we  shall  have  to  pay 
very  dearly.  But  we  must  improve  our  technique. 

On  February  1,  1921,  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  decided  to  purchase  abroad  18,500,000 
poods  of  coal,  and  at  that  time  our  fuel  crisis  was 
already  looming.  We  shall  have  to  make  even 
greater  concessions  for  the  purchase  of  articles 
used  by  the  peasantry. 

The  Proletariat  and  the  Peasantry 

We  must  realize  that  in  these  critical  condidona 
we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  to  appeal  to  the 
peasantry  to  help  the  cities  and  the  villages.  We 
must  remonber  that  the  bourgeoisie  is  making 
efforts  to  arouse  the  peasantry  against  the  woo- 
ers. Here  we  are  facing  political  difficulties  re- 
quiring that  the  ruling  Communist  Party  and  the 
leading  elemente  (tf  the-  proletariat  should  take  the 
proper  course. 

We  must  consider  the  ec<momic  questions  in- 
volved. What  is  the  meaning  of  the  slogan  of 
'*free  trade"  advanced  by  the  petty-bourgeois  de- 
ments? It  shows  that  mere  are  some  difficulties 
in  the  relations  between  the  proletariat  and  die 
small  farmer  which  we  have  not  yet  overcome. 
I  refer  to  the  attitude  of  the  proletariat  to  the 
small  property-holders  in  a  country  where  the  pro- 
letariat has  been  victorious  and  the  proletarian 
revolution  is  developing  but  where  the  proletariat 
makes  up  the  minority  of  the  populaticm  and  ^ 
majority  is  made  up  of  petty-bour^ois  elements. 
In  such  a  country  the  proleteriat  must  lead  the 
transition  of  these  petty  property  holders  into  col- 
lective and  communist  labor.  This  is  theoretically 
beyond  any  dispute,  and  on  this  we  based  a  num- 
ber of  our  legislative  acts.  But  we  know  that  Init- 
iation is  not  sufficient,  diat  only  actual  achieve- 
ments count  and  that  these  achievements  cannot 
be  secured  unless  we  have  industry  operating  on 
a  large  scale  and  unless  industry  affords  the  small 
producer  such  advantages  as  would  make  him 
realize  its  advantages  over  small  individual  pro- 
duction. 

This  is  the  position  which  all  Marxians  and  So- 
cialists always  occupied  in  dealing  with  the  Social 
Revolution  and  the  problems  advanced  by  it.  The 
feature  which  is  peculiar  to  Russia  in  the  highest 
degree  is  that  we  have  here  a  proletariat  mudi^ 
up  the  minority,  and  a  considerable  minority  at 
that,  of  the  population,  while  the  overwhelming 
majority  consists  of  the  peasantry.  Besides,  die 
conditions  under  which  we  had  to  drfoid  onr  rem- 
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lution  wnre  of  bucIi  a  nataie  aa  to  make  the  solu* 
tion  of  our  problems  extremely  difficult  We  were 
not  in  a  positi<m  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of 
large  inmistry,  for  that  industry  was  ruined  and 
dragging  out  a  very  precarious  existence,  and 
could  not  be  reconstructed  without  imposing  vari- 
ous sacrifices  on  these  very  farmers.  We  must  in- 
crease production  and  so  we  need  fuel,  but  for 
f oel'  we  must  resort  to  wood,  and  that  means  that 
we  must  count  apon  the  peasant's  horse.  In  criti- 
cal times  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  fodder  re* 
suiting  in  diminution  of  cattle,  the  peasant  is 
compelled  to  render  assistance  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment for  the  sake  of  that  large  industry  which 
as  yet  has  given  him  nothing.  This  is  the  source  of 
the  economic  difficulties  we  are  in,  and  this  is 
what  compels  us  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  During  die  war 
we  had  to  say  to  the  peasant:  "You  must  lend  your 
own  grain  to  the  Workers*  and  Peasants*  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  enable  it  to  extricate  itself  from 
the  difficult  position."  Now  in  directing  all  our 
attention  to  work  of  reconstruction,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  small  farm- 
er, the  small  Tpropetty  owner,  the  small  producer, 
who  is  working  for  ue  market,  and  will  continue 
to  do  80  until  large  industry  has  been  established 
and  has  achieved  a  complete  victory.  But  this  tri- 
umph of  large  industry  is  impossUile  on  the  old 
basis.  Tlus  is  a  matter  v^ich  will  take  a  decade, 
and,  considering  our  lack  of  economic  cohesion, 
perhaps  even  more.  Until  that  time  we  will  have 
to  do  business  with  this  email  producer  as  such, 
and  dlie  sl<^an  of  free  trade  wiU  inevitably  come 
to  the  front  Prompted  by  these  considerations  the 
Central  Committee  decided  to  open  a  discussion  oh 
the  question  of  replacing  the  grain  requisitions 
by  a  definite  tax,  and  to  place  tlu  question  before 
the  Congress  today  for  your  approval. 

Grain  Ttae  or  Requisittm 
The  question  of  tax  or  requisition  came  up  in 
our  legislation  as  early  as  the  end  of  1918.  The 
\  ~tilx  law  of  October  30th,  1918,  imposed  upon 
^  the  peasants  a  tax  in  kind,  whidi,  however,  was 
I  not  carried  out   The  law  was  accompanied  by  a 
^.jiuniber  of  in8tructi<tti8  but  it  was  not  applied. 
The  conditions  of  war  made  it  imperative  mat  we 
take  from  Uie  peasant  all  they  conld  spare;  but 
this  measure  is  not  at  all  suitable  to  peacefol 
conditions  of  agriculture.   Hie  peasant  must  have 
assurance  that  after  having  delivered  a  certain 
amotut  of  grain  to  the  State,  he  will  have  the  rest 
left  for  his  own  household  needs. 

The  «hole  of  our  industry  was  dominated  by 
die  ctmditions  of  war.  We  had  to  undertake  Uie 
collection  of  a  definite  quantity  of  food  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  effect  it  mi^t  have 
upon  our  industry  as  a  whole.  Now  that  we  are 
going  over  from  war  to  peace  we  begin  to  re- 
gard the  tax  in  kind  differently.  We  regard  it 
now  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  main- 
taining die  State,  but  also  from  the^int  of  view 
«f  the  wcnrlty  <^  the  unall  farmers.  We  moat  strive 
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to  do  the  utmost  in  this  direction.  This  is  the 
most  important  question  for  us.  We  must  give 
the  peasant  the  possibility  of  a  certain  freedom 
in  local  trade,  replace  requisitions  by  a  tax,  in 
order  that  the  peasant  may  be  better  able  to  cal- 
culate his  output  in  accordance  with  the  tax.  Of 
course,  amidst  the  conditions  which  surround  us, 
this  is  very  difficult  to  realize,  but  we  make  the 
maximum  of  concessions  to  provide  the  small  pro- 
ducer with  the  opportunity  of  exerting  his  energy. 
Up  to  now  we  adapted  ourselves  to  conditions  of 
war,  now  we  have  to  adapt  ourselves  to  conditions 
of  peace.  This  question  came  up  before  the  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  is  closely  connected  with  that 
of  concessions, — ^it  is  the  question  of  going  over 
to  a  tax  in  Idnd  under  prol^arian  government 
The  proletarian  government,  by  means  of  ctm- 
cessions,  may  secure  for  itself  relations  with 
the  capitalist  governments  of  the  advanced  coun- 
tries. The  improvement  of  our  industry  depends 
upon  these  relations,  without  which  we  will  not 

be  able  to  proceed  along  the  path  towards  com-  

munism.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  transitional 
period,  in  a  country  with  a  predominance  of 
peasantry  we  must  be  able  to  give  the  maximnm 
of  assistance  to  the  peasantry.  We  must  allow — 
them  the  greatest  possible  freedom  to  carry  on 
cultivation.  Our  revolution  is  surrounded  by  cap- 
italist countries.  As  long  as  we  are  in  that  posi- 
tion we  are  compelled  to  devise  extremely  com- 
plicated forms  of  mutual  relations.  Crushed  by  die 
war,  we  could  not  concentrate  our  attention  on  es- 
tablishing economic  relations  betweoi  the  proletar- 
ian State,  which  has  in  ite  hands  a  large  scale  in- 
dustry in  this  ruined  condition,  and  the  small 
farmers,  who  as  long  as  they  remain  what  they 
are,  cannot  exist  without  a  certain  amount  of 
trade.  1  consider  this  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant questions  of  economics  and  politics  for  die 
Soviet  Government  at  the  present  momoit  I 
consider  that  diis  question  politically  sums  up 
our  work  frbm  the  time  we  concluded  the  war 
period  and  went  over  last  year  Co  a  state  of 
peace.  This  period  is  so  full  of  difficulties;  it  shows 
up  80  clearly  the  petty-bourgeois  element  that  we 
must  examine  it  soberly.  We  r^ard  all  these 
events  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  class  struggle. 
We  are  not  mistaken  with  r^ard  to  die  relations 
between  the  proletariat  and  me  petty  bourgeoisie 
—a  most  difficult  question,  whicn  demands  com- 
plicated measures  in  order  to  secure  the  victory 
of  the  proletariat,  or  to  be  more  correct,  a  whole 
system  of  complicated  transitional  measures.  The 
fact  that  at  the  end  of  1918  we  issued  a  decree  on 
a  tax  in  kind  shows  that  this  is  a  matter  that  en- 
gages the  minds  of  Communists,  but  that  owing 
to  the  war  we  were  not  able  to  carry  it  out  Unda 
the  condition  of  war  we  had  to  resort  to  war  meas- 
ures, but  we  would  be  committing  a  great  error 
if  we  drew  the  conclusion  that  only  such  measures 
are  possible.  In  the  transition  from  war  to  peace 
amidst  conditions  of  economic  crisis,  we  must  re- 
mnnber  that  it  is  easier  to  carry  out  tlw  woric  of 
otHUtmcting  a  proldjoian  state  in  a  country  with 
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a  large  prodnctum  tlum  in  a  country  where 
•mall  production  prevails.  We  must  ncogain 
Uie  necessity  for  concesBiona,  for  bujring  machm* 
cry  and  appliances  for  agriculture  in  order  that, 
in  exchanging  them  for  grain,  we  may  establish  such 
relati(nis  between  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry 
as  will  secure  their  support  in  peace  ocmditioiis. 


THE  HOST  IKPOBTANT  EVBNT8  OF  1920 

Continued  from  page  457. 

Petrograd  of  100th  aniuTCnazy  of  biithday  of  niedrich 
Engels. 

SO  Free  distribotion  of  articles  of  common  om  adopted 
in  Moacow  aa  a  nutter  of  principle. 

DECEMBER 

1  Govenunent  anoonnces  that  the  Socialist-RevolmioD- 
iiu  and  the  White  Gnsnl*  will  answer  for  the  Uvea 
of  the  loadera  of  tlie  Woritera  and  Peasants  of  Rossia. 
— "Proletcolt"  (Proletarian  Coltnre)  beoontes  part  of 
dw  Peoples  Coouniaaariat  for  Education. 

5  Rmnania  declares  Wrangel's  troops  will  not  be  allowed 
to  cross  her  territory.  The  EngliiJi  Goveniment  adopts 
a  resolotion  on  the  reaumption  of  trade  relations  with 
Soviet  Rnasia.  The  Commiaaion  of  the  0>iincil  of 
Defenae  begina  inTestigation  of  the  Oonsts  region. 

4  Lenin  sends  greetings  to  the  Rerolotionary  Commit- 
tee of  Armenia  on  the  occasion  of  the  formation  of 
a  Soviet  Government.  Hie  Finnish  diet  ratifies  the 
peace  treatjr  with  Russia.  The  budget  of  Petrograd 
tor  the  year  1921  estimated  to  amount  to  140  biUiwi 
roubles.  The  atate  of  siege  Is  dedaied  niaed  in  Pe^ 
rograd. 

7  A  decree  ia  iaaned  on  the  free  diatiibuti<m  of  pnducta 
to  tbe  population  beginning  with  Januaijr  lat,  1921. 
"Children'a  Week"  bMina  in  Petn«iad. 

9  Wrangel  liquidates  all  fautitations  on  Uie  Soaih-Rae> 

aian  front. 

10  Publication  of  aecMid  ^nMsl  bf  Comnde  TMaky  for 
aid  to  the  Doneu  baain. 

11  Flxat  corpse  czemated  la  Petrograd. 

12  Offer  of  the  Soviet  Govenunent  to  establish  friendly 
Tdationa  with  Yuco-Savia,  Georgia,  and  Bnlgaxio.  Pub. 
UcatiMi  of  Saoviev's  theaes  im  the  campaign  agaiasC 
bureaucracy. 

IS  Cessation  of  the  publication  of  huUetins  on  miUtary 
operations.  Proposed  legialation  for  the  strengthening 
and  intensification  of  agriculture  made  pohuc.  Ru- 
mania asked  by  Rnsala  to  name  time  and  place  for 
peace  negotiotiona.  The  Congreaa  of  Soviets  of  the 
Province  of  Petro^ad  opens  in  the  city  of  Petrograd. 

18  AnnouncemMrt  by  the  Central  Council  of  Tradea 
Unions  that  industrial  mobilization  was  discontinned 
on  December  let. 

19  nrat  cargoea  of  European  worea  arrive  via  Yambnn. 

21  England  officially  declatea  blockade  of  Russia  lifted. 

22  Tbe  opening  of  the  8th  AU-Ruadan  Omgreao  of  SovieU 
In  Moacow.  Lenin's  report  on  the  international  aitna- 
tion. 

24  At  the  Congreaa  of  Sovieta  repnta  are  made  about 
the  electrification  of  Rua^  and  about  the  eoonanio 
aituotion. 

25  A  train  loaded  widi  for  the  woricera  of  die  Doaeto 
badn  is  sent  off. 

28  15th  anniversaiy  of  tbe  December  uprldng  (190S) 
celebrated  in  Moacow.  The  Soviet  of  PeoidiB^  Cua- 
oiiaaars  iaaoes  a  decree  aboliafalng  ^ymenta  <hi 
m<mey)  fat  fuel,  and  for  die  uae  of  tbe  mails,  the 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio-tel^raph. 

29  Japan's  protest  to  all  the  powera  againat  the  grant- 
ing of  concessions  ic  Kamchatka  by  the  Soviet  Gov* 
emmenL  The  last  session  of  the  8th  Congress  of 
Soviets.  The  flnnish  peace  delegatUm  arrives  in 
Russia.  In  Petrograd  five  daya  are  set  aside  for  the 
population  to  supply  itself  with  fuel 
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Ihe  Secretariat  of  die  Central  Committee  of  the 
Russian  Commtmist  Party  reported  to  the  Tcadt 
Coi^ress  oi  the  Partjr  <m  the  occupational  statns 
and  loigth  of  membership  of  members  of  tbe 
party  in  144  uyezds  (coimties)  and  17  proT> 
mces.  The  membership  in  the  17  provinces 
considered  in  the  report  was  as  follows:  ProT- 
inoes  of  Bryansk,  3,611  members;  Vitebsk,  2,448; 
Vladimirsk,  3,403;  Vyadu,  6,127;  Gomel,  3,680; 
Ivanovo-Voznessenak,  2^60;  Kostroma,  1,861; 
Moscow,  31,074;  Nizhegorodsk,  6,983;  Olonets, 
1,799;  Perm,  9,455;  Pskov  2,900;  Simbirsk,  5J220; 
Smolensk,  5,173;  Cherepovets,  1,692;  tbe  Tartar 
R<mublic,  3,926;  Chuvash  Territory,  685. 

Of  92,902  monbers  considered  in  this  report, 
82,798,  or  89  per  cent  are  mait  and  10,105,  tnr  11 
per  cent  women. 

The  occupational  classification  of  these  mem- 
bers was  foimd  to  be  as  follows:  wooers,  44  per 
cent;  craftnnen  and  those  employed  in  home  in* 
dustries,  5  per  cent;  peasants,  15  per  cent;  intel- 
lectuals, 6  per  cent;  clerks  and  similar  occupa- 
tions, 22  per  cent;  miscellaneous  and  tmclaaeified, 
8  per  cent  Urns  it  vrill  be  seen  that  workers, 
craiftsmen  and  diose  employed  in  home  industries 
form  64  per  cent  of  die  party. 

Hw  sex  division  of  the  same  classifications  gives 
somewhat  different  results,  as  follows:  Men  — 
w«kers  46  per  cent;  craftsmen  6  per  cent;  peas- 
ants 15  per  cent;  total  67  per  cent  Women  — 
woricers  36  per  cent;  peasantry  and  csafts  9  per 
cent;  total  45  per  cent  In  the  intellectual  gnmp 
die  proportions  are  reversed*  mcBf  5  per  oeitt; 
women  14  per  ceait;  clerics — men  31  per  cent; 
women  27  per  cent 

Tbe  following  statistics  were  given  with  respect 
to  leng^  of  party  membership; 

Date  of  Joining  the  Party  Men        WaaeB  Tofetbar 

Prior  to  the  November 

Revolution  of  1917..  14%  10%  12% 
From  November,  1917, 

to  August,  1919   32%      41%  36% 

During  **Party  Week" 

at  £e  end  of  1919. .  31%       28%  30% 

In  August.  1920......  22%      20%  21% 

Unknown    1  % 

Of  the  12  per  cent  of  members  who  joined  prior 
to  the  November  Revolution,  1  per  cent  joined 
prior  to  1905;  1  per  cent  during  1905-1907;  1  per 
cent  during  1908-1916;  and  the  remaining  9  per 
cent  in  1917. 

Centra/  C<muniuee  of  the  Party 
Ihe  following  is  the  composition  of  tbe  new 
Central  Committee  of  the  Russian  Communist 
Party,  elected  by  the  Tendi  Congress:  Artem, 
Bdkbarin,  Vorosnilov,  Dziersynski,  Zinoviev,  Ka- 
linin, Kamenev,  Komarov,  Kutuzov,  Lenin,  Mi- 
khailoT,  Molotov,  Orzfaanilddze,  Petrovsky,  Raddc, 
Rakovdcy,  Rudzutak,  Rykov,  Stalin,  Tomsky, 
Trotsky,  Tnntul,  Frunze,  Shlyapnikov,  Yaroslavsky. 
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On  the  Asricultural  Front 

Moscow,  April  7.— A  decree  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
emment,  published  yesterday,  placed  the  manu- 
facture and  repair  of  agricultural  implements  in 
the  category  of  the  first  urgency  as  the  most  es- 
sential industry  for  the  commonwealth.  The  de- 
cree carries  out  the  decision  of  die  Eighth  All- 
Russian  Omgress  of  Soviets  to  inaugurate  meas- 
nres  for  strengthening  and  developing  peasant  agri- 
culture. Hie  respective  commissariats  and  depart- 
meots  are  instructed  by  the  decree  to  determine  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  what  are  the  most  need- 
ed types  of  agricultural  implements  and  to  equip 
factories  for  their  manufacture  and  to  provide 
such  factories  and  shops  with  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, provisions  and  labor  force.  The  People's 
CotnmissariA  of  Education  is  likewise  instructed 
to  accelerate  the  organization  of  special  courses 
in  agricultural  machine  construction  for  skilled 
workers  and  techniciana;  also  to  hasten  the  pre- 
{wration  of  higgler  technical  personnel  and  par- 
ticularly to  undertake  the  opening  of  a  higher 
institute  for  instruction  in  agricultural  machinery 
construction,  as  wdl  as  to  open  faculties  for  agri- 
cultural machine  construction  at  all  the  hi^ier 
technical  colleges. 

The  Petrograd  factories  are  devoting  much  at- 
tention to  work  on  agricultural  implemmts.  Div- 
ing the  "Red  Sower's  Week,**  which  is  shortly  to 
be  held  throughout  all  Russia,  the  Petrograd  fac- 
tories will  work  overtime  on  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  expect  to  produce  large  quantities.  The 
campaign  for  the  organization  of  this  week  is 
already  in  full  swing  tiiroughout  the  Petrograd 
province.  Temporary  smithies  and  workshops  for 
the  repair  of  agricultural  implements  are  being 
hastily  erected  in  nuuw  villages  all  over  Soviet 
Russia  in  preparation  for  the  special  activities  of 
the  "Red  Sower's  Week.** 

A  large  agronomical  demonstration  train,  the 
"Lenin,"  will  be  arranged  at  Moscow  on  April  9th. 
The  train  has  heea  o^anized  by  the  coitral  agri- 
cdltural  education  department  of  the  People's  Com- 
missariat of  Education.  All  workers  and  peasants 
of  Moscow  and  its  district  have  been  invited  to 
send  del^ates  to  attend  the  opening  ceremonies. 
The  train  will  start  on  a  tour  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  instruct  the  peasants  in  the  best  up-to-date 
noiethods  of  agriculture  and  will  carry  a  force  of 
trained  experts  and  lecturers  witii  complete  equip- 
ment 

The  Petrograd  Union  of  metal  workers  has 
been  granted  2,700  acres  of  land  near  Petrograd 
for  organizing  model  farms  which  will  be  culti- 
vated entirely  with  tractors  and  by  the  exertions 
of  the  Petrograd  factory  woricers,  men  and  women. 
Vm  Petrograd  Agricultural  Department,  which 
will  be  in  general  central  control  of  the  under- 
taking, will  give  every  aid  and  encouragement 
Hie  Economic  Department  of  the  Petrograd  Trade 
Union  Council  hu  decided  to  grant  the  workers 
four  days  extra  vacation  monthly  for  parti(dpati<m 
fai  proletarian  agricultural  enterprises. 
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The  Government  dairy  factories  in  the  PAof 
region  have  heen  thrown  open  to  the  population 
for  free  use  in  converting  milk  into  dairy  pro- 
ducts. 

—Russian  Telegraph  Agency. 


HOBE  LIES  REFUTED 

Moscow,  April  10.— The  hostile  press  abroad 
again  spreads  provocative  lies  about  a^l^ed  mili- 
tary preparations  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  story 
about  a  plan  of  the  Moscow  General  Staff  to  foree 
the  Carpathian  passes  is  a  pure  invention.  Iil» 
wise  all  reports  in  the  foreign  press  about  alleged 
preparations  of  Soviet  Russia  against  Rumania, 
Hungary,  and  Czecho-Slovalda  are  ^ply  inven- 
tions intended  to  injure  the  international  poeitioo 
of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Polish  press  is  spreading  rumors  about  an 
alleged  secret  article  in  the  Russo-Polish  treaty 
directed  against  LiUvia  and  Lithuania.  All  this  is 
plain  nonsense.  The  Soviet  Government  has  not 
entered  into  any  agreement,  secret  or  public,  eithw 
with  Poland  or  with  any  other  state,  directed 
agamst  Latvia  and  lithnania,  and  in  particular 
Soviet  Russia  has  not  cmduded  any  agreement 
with  any  state  as  to  remaining  nentru  in  case  of 
an  attaoc  upon  Lithuania.  This  is  anodier  mali- 
cious invention. 

The  often  repeated  story  about  the  employment 
of  '^Chinese  Mercenaries**  in  the  Soviet  Anny,  fa 
disposed  of  in  the  following  statonent  isued  by 
the  People's  Commissariat  of  War: 

**11ie  allegation  is  being  repeated  in  die  Eu- 
ropean capitalist  press  that  Kronstadt  was  de- 
livered from  the  himds  of  tiie  mutineer*  by  fero- 
ci(ms  Chinese  troops.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
was  not  a  single  Chinese  soldier  before  Kronstadt 
There  are  no  Chinese  soldiers  anywhere  in  Russia. 
It  is  true  that  in  1917,  during  the  first  period  of 
the  Soviet  regime,  two-thirds  of  the  Chinese  im- 
ported by  the  Tsar's  Government  to  work  in  Ru^ 
sia  88  coolies,  volunteered  into  the  Red  Army 
which  was  then  forming.  Hie  overwhelming  nui- 
jority  of  these  Qiinese  have  long  since  been  re- 
patriated. There  are  at  present  absolutely  no 
Chinese  in  the  Red  Army. 

"In  diis  rannectiott  it  is  interestii^  to  note 
another  repeated  false  assertion  regarding  German 
officers  in  the  Red  Army.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  single  German  officer  in  the 
Red  Army.  Reference  is  somrtimes  made  to  a  cer- 
tain ^General  Blucher*!  Hiis  General  Blucher, 
referred  to  as  a  *General  officer*  is  obviously  Divi- 
sional Commander  Bliidier.  He  is  a  Russian  work- 
ing man  with  a  typical  Ruasian  name.  During  the 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the  Urals  he  adopted  as  a 
nickname  the  surname  of  the  noted  German  gen- 
eral and  this  nickname  has  stuck  to  him  ever 
■inoe.** 

— Aiittjm  Telegraph  Agency, 
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THX  BBEBTABLI8HUEHT  OF  HUNIOIFAL  OPENXNG  OF  OOMHURIOATIONS 

SOVIETS  Moscow,  April  8. — The  ice  has  broken  up  io 

Owing  to  the  civil  war  the  independent  existence  all  the  rivers  of  northern  Russia.   The  Volga  and 

of  some  Municipal  Soviets  had  to  be  abolished  other  central  rivers  are  completely  cleared  and 

and  administration  merged  with  the  Uyezd  Soviets,  are  ready  for  navigation.   Passenger  steamer  serv* 

In  connection  widi  the  tranmtion  of  the  Soviet  Re-  ice  has  been  resumed  all  along  the  Dnieper, 

public  to  economic  c<mstraction,  the  Eighth  Con-  To  facilitate  the  r^vlar  exchange  of  c<Knmo- 

gress  of  Sovi^  resolved  to  ree^ablish  the  Muni-  dities  with  Poland  a  soies  of  custom  houses  have 

cipal  Soviets  in  those  towns  where  t^y  had  tern-  been  established  along  the  Polish  frontier, 

porarily  ceased  to  function.  The  new  petroleum  pipe  line  from  Emba  to 

Work  in  this  connection  is  being  carried  on  in-  Saratov  is  rapidly  nearing  completion. 

tensively»  the  Executive  Committees  of  Soviets  in  — Russian  Telegraph  Ageiiey. 

each  province  are  convening  electoral  conferences   "   

.at  wMch  representatives  of  the  trade  unions  par-  NAPHTHA  DISnLLEBUU 

ticipate.  Hie  re-established  and  newly  establidied  The  Baku  NaphAa  Distilleries  during  January 

Municipal  Soviets  will  participate  in  the  corres-  received  the  required  quantity  of  petroleum  for 

ponding  congresses  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution  distilling  kerosene.    The  quantity  of  oil  distilled 

of  the  Soviet  Republic.  exceeds  the  program.   For  tbe  first  quarter  of  the 

— Russian  Press  Review,  March  IS,  1921.  year  25^10,972  poods  of  petroleum  were  distilled. 
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You  Need  These  Books 

in  order  to  nnderstand  doariy  how  the  Woi^ers*  and  Peasants'  Republic  m  Rus- 
sia is  functioning: 

The  Marriage  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

This  booklet  of  85  pages  contains  the  complete  text  of  the  laws  adopted  hj  the 
Rusdan  Soviet  Republic  regnlating  Marriage,  Dmrorce,  Family  Rights,  Inherit- 
ance, Domestic  Relations,  the  Rights  of  Children,  Guardianship,  etc  Price  25 
cents,  postpaid. 

The  Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  much-wanted  booklet  is  now  ready.  Eighty  pages. 
Gives  the  full  official  text  of  the  Soviet  labor  laws.  The  regulations  governing 
the  Right  to  Work,  Methods  of  Labor  Distribution,  Working  Hours,  and  other  im- 
portant matters  are  set  forth  in  detail.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents.  Send  orders 
and  remittances  to 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

110  West  40th  Street,  New  Yoi^  N.  Y. 
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Kronstadt  and  the  Stock  Exchange 


By  Leon  Tbotsky 


TN  the  Paris  financial  and  economic  paper  VIii' 
^  formation,  we  meet  with  an  extremely  instruc- 
tive reverberation  of  recent  events  in  Kronstadt.  This 
organ  is  a  particularly  complete  and  direct  ex- 
pression of  French  and  international  financial  cap- 
itaL  Kronstadt  events  found  their  reflection  nei- 
ther in  its  political  articles  nor  in  any  particular 
"slogan,"  but  simply  in  the  sober  reports  of  the 
firmness  of  the  Bourse  and  its  operations.  In 
the  March  8  number  we  find  a  communication  from 
Brussels,  dated  March  5.  This  communication  we 
quote  literally: 

"The  reports  of  great  unrest  in  Russia,  which 
are  not  yet,  we  admit,  substantiated,  tell  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  dictatorship  of  the  Soviets,  and  exnrcise  a 
strong  influence  in  raising  the  tone  of  the  market 
It  is  clear  to  all  what  may  be  the  consequences 
of  a  fall  of  the  Soviet  power  in  Russia  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  might  be  expected,  fol- 
lowing it,  a  restoration  of  the  old  Tsarist  Elmpire, 
of  a  senidble  reorganization,  suitable  to  the  needs 
of  the  post-war  period.  This  would  mean  a  new 
hope  of  die  rebirth  of  many  Belgian  industrial  oi- 
terprises  in  Russia,  and  simultaneously  a  direct 
blow  against  Bolshevik  intrigues  in  Belgium  and 
abroad  generally." 

It  appears  then  that  the  Brussels  Bourse  was 
very  little  interested  in  what  were  the  difl'erences 
between  the  slogans  of  the  Social  Revolutionist 
Petritahenko  and  the  aims  of  General  Kozlonky, 
or  the  historic  philosophy  of  the  Menshevik  Dan. 
The  Bourse  is  clever  enough  to  understand  that 
these  little  nuances  and  rhetorical  adornments  are 
not  after  all  of  primary  importance.  The  Bourse 
understands  perfectly  that  in  Russia  there  b  a 
posnbili^  of  either  one  of  two  orders  of  things: 


either  there  will  be  a  dictatorship  of  Soviets  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party, — the  only 
historical  party  capable  of  leading  the  Revolu- 
tion,— or  there  will  1:^  a  dictatorship  of  French, 
Belgian,  and  other  capital,  through  the  mediation 
of  uie  Russian  counter  revolutionary  agrats.  Pet- 
ritshenko,  Dan,  Kozlovsky,  Chernov,  Makhno,  are 
only  cogs  in  the  mechanism  that  has  been  built 
to  tear  the  power  from  the  proletarian  dictator- 
ship and  hand  it  over  to  imperialism.  In  the 
March  9  number  of  the  same  paper  mnformation, 
we  meet  with  a  bulletin  of  the  Paris  Bourse,  dated 
March  8.  The  first  statement  it  makes  is  tluU 
the  Bourse  has  recently  been  passing  through  **it8 
customary  demoralization**  (inactivity,  weakness, 
lassitude),  but  is  beginning  to  become  active  again, 
thanks  above  all  to  the  **favorabIe  reports"  of 
great  disturbances  alleged  to  be  in  progress  in 
Russia,  and  menacing  uie  rule  of  the  BoTshevikt 
**A11  quarters  on  the  Exchanuce  have  utilized  this 
new  stimulus  more  or  less.  Tne  greatest  attention 
was  turned  however  to  a  certain  group  of  Russian 
stocks,  for  reasons  that  are  constantly  becoming 
more  and  more  tangible."  The  course  of  quota- 
tions of  Russian  securities  on  the  Paris  Exchange 
is  being  favorably  stimulated. 

The  language  of  these  lines  is  far  more  clear, 
precise,  convincing,  serious,  than  those  slogans 
that  were  devised  by  the  Reval  Social  I^olution- 
ists,  the  Berlin  Mensheviki  (Martov  and  Abramo- 
vich),  and  their  allies,  the  Makhno  anarchists. 
Makhno  demands  (or  rather  demanded)  free  pop- 
ular Soviets;  Martov  and  Dan  demanded  inde- 
pendent trade  unions  and  an  extensive  dilution  of 
me  dictatorship — Petritshenko  wanta  to  have  Sot- 
iets  without  Communists.   Chernov  puts  the  Con- 
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•tituent  Aaaembly  in  the  for^ound.  General 
Kozlovsky  opens  his  mouth  to  speak  not  so  much 
of  nMHurehy  as  to  offa*  his  senrices  fm*  a  gimeral 
shooting  up  of  the  BolshevikL  Miljrukov  also  is 
interested,  in  his  Paris  paper  {Pour  la  Russie),  in 
the  same  catchwords  that  were  set  up  by  Petrit* 
slienko  and  Dan,  but  is  biding  his  time  and  is 
collecting  (somewhat  too  late  nowem)  millions 
to  support  the  rebels,  among  Russian  capitalists 
and  financiers  in  foreign  countries.  Meanwhile  the 
Eftropean  Bourse,  pencil  in  hand,  calmly  records: 
'"Ilie  ftfensheviki  active  in  Petrograd — quotation  of 
Putilov  shares  rises  ten  francs."  **ChemoT  pro- 
mises a  Constituent  Assembly — let's  add  five  francs 
more.**  **Artillery  in  Kronstadt  thunders  its  sup- 
port of  the  Soviets  against  the  G>mmanist8;  the 
capitalists  consequently  will  get  bade  dieir  works 
and  mines  in  the  Donets — qucrtations  must  rise 
twenty  or  diirty  francs  mor& 

If  one  would  gather  the  bulletins  of  European 
financial  capital,  particularly'  those  of  the  Paris 
Bourse,  for  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
and  would  plot  the  mpvement  of  the  quotations 
of  Rnasian  securities  in  gri^tlw,  ono  would  ccune 


precisely  to  the  conclusion  that  the  White  Guard 
and  hfoishevik  and  Social  Revolutionary  8l<^ans 
were  all  quoted  at  practically  the  same  radier 
low  value.  But  no  sooner  do  these  slt^ans  ap- 
pear again  in  combination  with  artillery  than 
their  price  at  once  rises  quite  high. 

The  counter-revolutionary  liars,  the  Social  le- 
Toluti<mary  babblers,  the  slick  Mensbevik  rascals 
and  anarchist  gallows  birds  are  all  carrying  out 
the  same  historic  role,  omsdonsly  or  nnconscions- 
ly,  through  intelligence  or  stupimty:  they  advance 
and  aid  all  efforts  to  re-erect  me  unlimited  rule  of 
the  bandits  of  world  imperialism  over  the  work- 
ers and  all  natural  resources.  The  economic,  poli- 
tical, national  independence  of  Russia  is  poMtble 
<mly  under  the  dictatorship  of  the  Soviets.  Hie 
badcbcme  of  this  dictatorsbip  is  the  Communist 
Party,  lliere  is  no  other  and  can  be  no  other. 

Do  yon  wish  to  break  this  baddKme,  gentlemea 
of  the  Social  revolutionist  and  Manhevik  groups? 
Yon  have  not  gained  by  the  coqierience  of  foor 
years  of  revolution?  Try  it  We  are  ready  to 
c<Hnplete  your  educati<m. 

Prmda,  March  24. 


Why  Not  Trade  with  Russia  ? 

/  ^  By  James  A.  Rm 

{The  following  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  favor  of  the  resumption  of  trade  be- 
tween Russia  and  America  are  taken  from  the  Congressional  Record,  April  29,  1921.  Our  readers 
will  recofftiu  at  many  points  in  the  Senator's  remarks  a  coniiderabU  divergence  from  our  view  of 
the  Russian  Soviet  GovernmenL) 


INHERE  are  180,000,000  people  in  Russia.  They 
^  never  did  a  warlike  act  against  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Some  four  to  six  million  of  their 
sons  went  to  their  deaths  in  the  early  days  of 
die  European  war,  and  if  they  had  not  str^ched 
thor  bones  upon  the  plains  and  in  the  swamps 
and  died  the  death,  Germany  would  have  over- 
whelmed France  and  England  and  Italy.  They 
were  under  the  most  tyrannical  and  most  inexcus- 
able government  existing  in  all  the  world,  an 
absolute  autocracy,  under  which  1  per  cent  of  the 
people  owned  substantially  all  of  the  propraty 
and  lands. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  70,000.000  of  them  were 
serfs,  attached  to  the  soil,  and  passed  with  the 
land,  as  the  cattle  and  the  houses  and  the  fences 
passed.  That  was  their  state  until  the  decree 
of  Alexander  released  the  serfs.  But  when  they 
were  released  it  was  under  such  conditions  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  acquire  property 
in  any  considerable  amounts,  except  through  the 
long  course  of  the  toilsome  years.  What  have 
you  to  say  of  that  government  which,  in  the  gentle 
sanlight  of  modem  civilization,  still  chained  white 
men  to  the  soil  and  drove  men,  women,  diil- 
dren,  and  babies,  without  trial,  and  in  herds  into 
nile  in  Siberia;  who  enforced  decrees  with  the 
knout  laid  on  the  naked  badu  until  the  Bedi 
dropped  from  the  bonea.    At  the  beginning  of 


this  war  and  in  this  our  twenti^  century  90  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  this  autocratic  government 
could  not  read  or  write,  were  practically  without 
any  education,  reared  in  ignorance,  driven  as 
beasts,  lashed  like  cattle,  destroyed  without  mercy, 
ridden  down  by  the  iron-shod  hoofs  of  the  aristo- 
crats, and  broujg^t  to  that  condition'  of  intellectual 
servitude  and  ignorance  and  bestiality  by  tb«r 
oppressors. 

WilUng  to  Deal  with  Tsarist  Russia 
AlthoD^  this  story  was  known  to  all  the  world 
and  to  our  Govemmoit,  we  not  only  traded  with 
Russia  but  we  made  treaties  of  amity  with  her, 
and  we  sent  congratulatory  telegrams  on  the  birth- 
days of  her  Tsars,  and  we  treated  her  as  a  brother 
in  the  family  of  nations. 

What  mattered  it  to  us  if  they  denied  all  con- 
stitutional rights?  What  mattered  it  to  us  if  the 
rule  was  the  rule  of  the  bayonet?  What  mattered 
it  to  us  if  children  were  bom  to  creep  and  crawl 
through  this  life  in  the  lowest  strata  of  existence, 
where  there  was  not  a  single  flicks  from  the 
lamp  of  intelligence  permitted  to  reach  them? 
We  traded  with  them.  We  trafficked  with  them. 
We  made  treaties  with  them. 

Hiat  ignorant  people  at  last  rose  against  their 
masters  and  they  set  up  the  kind  of  government 
whidi  you  might  expect  ignorant  men  to  art  up. 
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It  was  not  ideal.  It  outraged  numy  principles 
of  finance  and  economica.  But  it  is  a  government 
at  least  that  has  established  tens  of  thousands  of 
schools.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Russia 
there  ia  such  a  thing  as  a  public  school.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Russia  the  common 
man  is  permitted  to  hold  aloft  the  torch  of  learn- 
ing. For  the  first  time  into  the  night  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  and  fear  there  comes  the  faint 
glimmer  of  the  dawn  of  a  better  day. 

Now,  because  they  have  not  Mt  up  just  die  kind 
of  government  we  would  set  up,  our  Secretary  of 
State  declares  that  we  will  not  trade  widi  200,- 
000,000  people. 

Reasons  Alleged  for  Declining  Trade 
Two  reasons  are  assigned:  One  ia  that  they 
have  nothing  to  trade  with  and  the  other  ia  that 
we  do  not  like  their  form  .of  government  As 
for  the  first,  which  I  believe  emanated  from  that 
high  and  almost  sacred  authority,  Mr.  Hoover, 
that  they  have  nothing  to  trade  with,  I  denounce 
it  as  so  ridiculous  and  puerile  that  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  a  white  man  to  stand  here  to  refute  it 
To  say  that  200,000,000  people,  occupying  a  ter- 
ritory nearly  four  timee  as  great  aa  the  United 
Statu,  rich  in  every  reaource  of  the  earth  except  ^ 
fruits  of  the  forcwt,  with  mighty  hods  of  cattle 
and  horses,  with  vast  wheat  fields,  with  the  ridi- 
est  furs  there  are  in  the  world,  with  mineral  wealth, 
have  nothing  to  trade  vrith  is  an  absurdity  which 
could  only  have  come  from  the  lips  of  a  Hoover. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
who  apent  10  montha  in  Ruasia,  attached  to  ^ 
American  forces  as  an  intelligence  officer,  and  who 
was  on  the  commission  permitted  to  go  bade  of 
die  Russian  lines  to  examine  the  condition  of 
American  prisoners.  He  said  that  he  saw  bales  and 
bales  and  balea  of  the  coattieat  furs  of  the  Arctic 
and  of  the  Russian  nordUand  lying  Aere  awaiting 
shipment,  and  that  there  waa  a  clamor  for  tools, 
instruments  of  industry  and  husbandry. 

f  Ae  "MaUrttttmenr  of  Prisoners 
Let  me  tell  vou  another  awful  story.  This  will 
stir  your  blood;  it  will  make  every  n»d  corpuscle 
stand  up  ready  to  fight;  it  will  outrage  your  souls 
vdmi  you  hear  about  the  treatment  of  these  Ameri- 
can prisoners.  This  friend  of  mine  said  they  were 
quartered  in  the  homes  of  the  people;  that  diey 
had  as  good  beds  aa  anybody  else;  that  they  got 
25  per  cent  more  rations  than  the  citizens — uie 
same  amount  as  the  soldiers  of  the  Russian  army; 
that  they  were  permitted  to  go  about  town  wherever 
diey  pleased — to  the  theatres  and  moving-picture 
ohowB— and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  report  at 
a  certain  hour  at  ni^^t  This  treatment  tn^  re- 
ceived from  the  brutal  men  who  have  been  pic- 
tured to  us  in  such  black  words. 

Now  we  are  told  we  must  not  trade  with  them. 
Russian  gold  has  been  brought  here,  and  they 
have  asked  to  be  permitted  to  purchase.  We  have 
heen  told  that  somewhere,  some  time,  somehow, 
some  Rusuan  got  some  gold  which  behmged  to 
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somdi>ody  else,  and  that  we  can  not  trade  with 
them  until  that  gold  is  paid  back.  In  other  words, 
we  are  to  constitute  ourselves,  among  other  thin^ 
the  collecting  agency  for  other  countries  of  Eai' 
rope  and  get  an  al»tract  of  title  to  every  bit  at 
gold  that  is  offered  here. 

I  am  not  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Russians, 
nor  should  I  want  to  say  I  care  nothing  for  the 
Russians,  for  I  hope  I  care  a  little  for  all  of  God*s 
creaturea,  however  humble  and  howevo*  ignorant 
I  am  ocmsidering  this  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  With 
4,000,000  laborers,  we  are  told,  out  of  employ- 
ment today,  and  with  Ruuians  here  wanting  to 
buy  American  products,  with  cotton  at  prices  thttt 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  my  southern  friends — 
and  I  do  not  blame  mem  for  weeping — why  should 
we  deny  ourselves  a  market  where  there  are 
200,000,000  men  wanting  that  cotton?  Why  ahould 
it  be  denied  by  die  arbitrary  decree  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  plus  a  Secretarv  of  Commerce?  Wlnr 
should  we  not  sell  to  tnese  people  plows  with 
which  to  turn  over  their  soil?  Why  should  we 
not  sell  them  threshing  machines  and  reapers  and 
binders  vrith  which  to  harvest  and  prepare  their 
crops?  Why  should  we  not  send  them  cottCHi 
goods?  Why  should  we  not  send  them  machinery 
for  their  mills? 

Is  it  because  they  have  no  money?  Then  we 
do  not  have  to  trade  until  they  produce  the  money 
and  pay  it  in  hard  coin  on  the  soil  of  die  Unilea 
States. 

5«iMlor  Reed  Not  in  Sympathy  with  Soviet 
Government 

You  will  not  trade  with  them  because  you  do 
not  like  their  morals  or  their  form  of  government? 
Let  me  answer  that;  bad  aa  ia  their  government 
today,  and  I  abominate  many  of  its  principles, 
it  is  die  best  government  Russia  has  ever  had  and 
the  most  humane.  I  care  not  if  they  have  con- 
fiscated the  property.  They  did  no  worse  than 
the  aristocrats  ymo  took  all  the  land.  I  care  not 
if  they  divide  among  85  per  cent  of  die  people 
the  property  that  formerly  belonged  to  1  per  cent 
That  is  better  than  to  have  it  held  by  the  1  per 
cent  who  never  had  any  other  title  except  the 
title  of  the  sword  and  never  had  any  other  ri^t 
except  the  right  of  brute  force.  <K  course,  I  do 
not  believe  in  confiscation,  but  diis  kind  of  ctm- 
fiscation  is  better  than  the  condition  that  preceded 
it 

Barbarism  No  Bar  to  Trade 
When  in  the  past  have  we  refused  to  trade  with 
people  whose  morals  or  religion  or  government  did 
not  suit  us?  Why,  the  first  diing  die  Pilgrim 
Fathers  did  aftA  they  landed  here  and  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  and  thanked  God  for  pro- 
tection was  to  take  out  a  string  of  beads  and  try 
to  swap  it  to  an  Indian  for  about  100,000  acres 
of  land.  This  Indian  was  a  barbarian.  He  held 
his  property  in  common.  He  did  not  live  at  all 
according  to  cuir  rules,  but  we  continued  trading 
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with  him.  We  sold  him  kzuves  with  whidi  he 
scoped  us  afterwards,  and  we  asked  no  questions. 

We  have  traded  with  the  unspeakable  Turiu  It 
did  not  make  any  difference  to  us  when  we  sold 
him  a  garment  wnether  it  was  going  to  adorn  the 
•houldm  of  a  victim  of  the  harem  or  whether 
it  was  to  be  a  vestment  of  one  who  knelt  toward 
Mecca  and  poured  out  his  prayers  to  Allah.  When 
we  sent  him  steel  we  did  not  inquire  into  the  state 
of  his  morals  and  we  did  not  ask  whether  his  gov* 
emment  was  constitutional  or  otherwise. 

We  traded  with  the  Zulu,  who  comes  to  us  ataxk 
naked  with  his  bows  and  arrows  and  like  barbaric 
weapons  and  who  offers  us  something  that  we  find 
to  our  advantage  to  take.  We  trade  with  die 
Patagonians,  and,  as  has  just  been  suggested  by 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Watson), 
who  always  sees  a  thins  in  its  best  form,  we 
manufacture  idols  for  idolators,  and,  I  might  add, 
wooden  nutmegs  for  die  (mwary.  Whoi  did  it 
come  to  pass  in  diis  country  that  a  Secretary  <tf 
State  plus  a  Secretary  of  Commerce  could  assume 
the  power  to  cut  off  trade  relations  with  200,000,000 
people? 

Amaiean  Boys  Senl  to  Die  in  Riusia 

Now,  behold,  I  show  you  another  mystery.  We 
were  led  into  invading  this  country,  which  had  not 
done  us  any  harm,  but  we  followed  the  armies  of 
France  and  the  armies  of  England  and  some  of 
our  boys  sleep  there  in  graves  of  eternal  ice. 
But  when  at  last  duae  other  countries  were  throu^ 
we  withdrew,  and  now  die  countries  diat  led  ua 
into  Russia,  whose  fortunes  we  followed  there,  who 
claimed  to  have  the  casus  belli  which  we  did  not 
have,  are  trading  with  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  print  as  part  of 
my  ranarks  an  article  appearing  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  Wednesday,  April  27,  1921,  diowing 
the  volume  of  Russian  trade  with  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Sweden.  It  will  be  noted  that  dtu 
artide  alone  accounts  for  an  expoiditure  by  Rub* 
sia  in  England  of  over  $800,000,000.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  seem  that  Russia's  trade  is  so  insigni- 
ficant 

Trade  ihe  Only  Solution 

If  you  desire  to  restore  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  normal,  it  seems  to  me,  while  we  may 
dispute  about  some  things,  we  ought  not  to  dis- 
pute about  the  proposition  that  no  shrewd  Yankee 
will  ever  sell  his  goods  anywhere  unless  be  gets 
a  price  he  diinks  is  beneficial  to  him,  and  mat 
tbn^ore  if  you  will  open  the  doors  of  the  trade 
of  the  world  to  him  and  turn  him  loose  he  will 
take  care  of  himself  and  he  will  bring  back  the 
money  in  the  long  run.  But  here  we  are  with 
Senators  protesting  against  declaring  a  formal 
state  of  peace  wiui  Germany,  while  France  and 
England,  particularly  the  latter,  are  trading  with 
Gennany  and  financing  Gennany.  Then  we  find 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue  the  doors 
of  the  greater  country  in  point  of  natural  re- 
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sources  and  population  in  the  world  are  closedl 
to  the  products  of  American  farms,  American 
factories,  American  looms,  and  American  genius. 

Why?  Tbey  are  bol^eviks,  it  is  said.  What 
aboiU  bolsfaevism?  Bolsheviun  is  an  idea.  Yoo 
can  not  stop  an  idea  with  bull^  Yon  can  not 
stop  it  with  a  tariff  walL  You  can  not  stop  h 
with  a  club.  You  can  give  respectability  to  a 
false  idea  by  attempting  such  memods.  You  can 
malce  martyrs  of  its  advocates.  The  only  thing 
that  stops  an  idea  is  another  idea.  On  the  intel- 
lectoal  battle  fields  the  only  arms  are  ideas.  You 
can  only  destroy  ideas  with  ideas.  If  these  people 
have  a  doctrine  that  is'false,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be  false,  if  they  have  a  doctrine  that  is  vricked 
because  it  will  not  work  out  jusdy,  as  I  believe 
it  in  that  sense  to  be  wicked,  the  way  to  mert  that 
doctrine  is  not  by  running  from  it  or  trying  to 
shoot  it  out  of  existence  but  to  meet  it  with  calm 
logic,  and  let  it  go,  as  many  ideas  want  through 
die  French  Revolution,  the  way  through  trial  to 
disaster  and  to  ultimate  destruction. 

The  Common-Sense  Policy 

What  we  ous^  to  do.  Senators,  is  to  insist  on 
getting  down  to  some  plain,  common-sense  medi- 
ods.  If  a  man  comes  here  from  Russia  with  mnwy 
and  he  wants  to  buy  a  thousand  threshing  ma- 
chines, let  us  put  them  on  the  cars,  send  them  to 
the  coast,  take  them  off  and  put  them  on  boats, 
and  start  them  over  to  him.  Let  us  take  the  money 
and  build  some  more  machines  and  furnish  some 
labor  for  some  more  American  citiaens.  If  he 
wants  to  come  here  and  buy  catde  or  sheep  or 
anything  else  we  have,  let  us  pursue  the  sane 
method.  Let  us  do  the  same  thing  with  Germany. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  all  the  restrictions  of  com- 
merce are  removed. 


RefMresentativet*  Wanted 

to  take  BobBcriptionB  fvr  Soviet 
Russu  in  all  localities.  Territory 
not  limited.  This  work  offers  read- 
ers of  Soviet  Russia  an  opportnn- 
ity  to  make  money  in  spare  time. 
Toall  find  interested  persons, 
who  are  prospectiye  subscribers, 
everywhere.  Write  for  terms  and 
sample  copies  to 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
lia  W.  40th  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Volume  of  the  Trade  with  Soviet  Russia 

{The  following  article  on  the  transit  trade  to  Soviet  Russia  through  Esthonia  is  taken  from  th» 
official  Commerce  Report,  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce^  March  20,  1921. 
This  detailed  report  on  the  volume  of  goods  passing  through  Esthonia  for  Soviet  Russia  from  AuffUt 
to  November,  1920,  is  the  best  answer  to  the  argument  that  trade  with  Russia  is  impossible,  h  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  report  deals  with  only  one  of  the  many  routes  through  which  European 
merchanis  are  taking  advantage  of  the  Russian  market  and  that  it  covers  a  period  prior  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Trade  Agreement  under  which  the  commercial  traffic  to  Soviet  Russia  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. The  Trade  Agreement  was  not  signed  until  March  16,  1921,  and  yet  in  January  of  this  year, 
alone,  according  to  figures  published  by  the  Russo-British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ei^hmd  exported 
goods  to  Soviet  Russia  to  the  value  of  20,532  pounds  sterling,) 


\  N  interesting  view  of  the  trade  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia  is  shown  in  the  statistics  of  goods  passing 
through  the  port  of  Reval  in  transit  to  Soviet  Russia 
for  the  months  of  August,  September,  October,  and 
November,  1920.  Hie  figures,  compiled  from  au- 
thentic sources,  rroresent  goods  actually  shipped  to 
Soviet  Russia,  and  not  necessarily  the  total  received 
for  shipment  The  countries  listed  are  not  always 
die  countries  of  origin,  as  the  goods  may  have  been 
transshiped  en  route,  in  which  case  the  goods  may 
be  credited  to  the  coontry  where  transshipment  took 
place. 

Fluctuations  by  Months. 

The  total  transit  shipments  for  August  were 
valued  at  180,236,660  Esthonian  marks,  for  Sep- 
tember  at  151^52,039  marks,  for  October  at  141,- 
069,906  marks,  for  November  at  301,811,520  marks, 
or  a  grand  total  of  774,670,125  Esthonian  marks. 
It  will  be  noted  that  shipments  decreased  during 
September  and  October,  but  that  Novonber  values 
were  two-thirds  greater  than  those  of  August  and 
more  Uum  three-fifths  those  of  August,  September, 
and  October  combined. 

November  Increases — Principal  Artielei  and  Their 
Sources. 

Most  of  this  Novembra  increase  is  from  Sweden, 
which  furnished  merchandise  to  the  value  of  141,- 
258,560  Esthonian  marks,  or  over  46  per  cent  of  the 
month's  total  shipments.  Germany  stands  next, 
with  ,  a  total  of  84,273,000  Esthonian  marks,  or 
over  27  per  cent;  and  the  Netherlands  third,  with 
shipments  valued  at  38,285,960  Esthonian  marics, 
or  nearly  13  per  cent 

The  largest  item  (in  valuation)  of  transit  ship- 
ment during  November  was  metals  and  metal  goods, 
amounting  to  64,172,960  Esthonian  marks,  or  over 
21  per  cent  of  the  total  November  shipments.  Of 
diis  amount  38,285,960  marks  (nearly  thm-fifths) 
came  from  the  Netherlands,  24,060,000  maris 
(nearly  one-third)  from  Sweden,  and  the  remainder 
(1327,000  maib)  from  Germany. 

Leather,  leather  goods,  and  shoe  materials  stood 
second,  with  a  total  value  of  36300,000  marks,  or 
over  12  per  cent  of  the  Novonber  shipmentft---all 
from  Sweden.  Cloth  and  shoes  and  electrical  appli- 
ances each  made  up  over  10  per  cent  of  die  month's 
shipments,  the  latter  being  all  from  Sweden  and 
two-thirds  of  the  former  from  Germany,  with  the 
wimaining  third  fn»n  Dounaric  and  Swedbn.  Agr^ 


cultural  implements  and  machinery  covered  8  p«.T 
cent  of  November  shipments,  five-eighths  being 
from  Germany  and  the  remainder  from  Sweden 
and  Finland.  Chemicals  and  drugs  also  amounted 
to  8  per  cent,  with  nearly  on&half  frtun  Swedm, 
nearly  one-diird  from  England,  and  the  remainder 
from  Germany. 

Analysis  of  Shipments  by  CaaUries, 

Of  the  UAa\  shipments  for  the  four  months, 
Sweden  is  to  be  credited  with  by  far  the  largest 
amount — 401,234,621  Esthonian  marks,  or  nearly 
52  per  cent;  Germany  with  191,647,950  Esthonian 
marks,  or  nearly  25  per  cent;  Denmark  with  101,- 
132,664  marks,  or  13  per  cent;  the  Netherlands 
with  38,985,960  marks,  or  5  per  cent;  England 
with  21,412,700  marks,  or  nearly  3  per  cent;  Fin* 
land  with  7,018,300  marks;  -and  Norway  with 
7,037,930  marks. 

Shipments  from  Sweden  during  the  four  months 
fluctuated  from  62,139,780  marks  in  August  to 
116,067,085  in  September,  81,769,196  marks  in 
October,  and  141,258,560  marks  in  November. 
Shipments  from  Germany  amounted  to  60,592,200 
marks  in  August,  20,346,000  marks  in  Septen^>er, 
26,436,750  marks  in  October,  and  84,273,000  marks 
in  November.  Shipments  credited  to  Denmark 
were  valued  at  51,266,000  marks  in  August, 
2375,904  marks  in  September,  30,990,760 
marks  in  October,  and  16300,000  marks  in 
November.  Transit  goods  from  die  Netherlands 
were  valued  at  700,000  marks  in  September  and 
38,285,960  marks  in  November,  there  being  no 
shipments  in  August  and  October.  Merchandise 
from  England  was  valued  at  2,231300  marks  in 
September,  1373,200  marks  in  October,  and  17,. 
308,000  marks  in  November.  From  Finland  the 
shipments  amounted  to  2,^0,000  marics  in  August, 
12,300  marks  in  September,  and  4,186,000  marks 
in  November.  Norway  furnished  only  one  item 
in  the  total  trade — 6,200,0(N)  marks*  worth  of  food- 
stuffs in  September. 

Analysis  of  Shipments  by  Articles. 

Tat  article  ranking  highest  in  the  total  trandt 
shipmoits  was  agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinoy,  with  a  value  of  153,767,981  marks,  or 
nearly  20  per  cent,  of  which  three-fifths  came 
from  Sweden,  one-third  from  Germany,  and  the  ro> 
mainder  from  Denmark  and  Finland. 

Leather,  leather  goods,  and  shoe  materials  conK 
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posed  more  than  16  per  cent  of  total  trantit  ihip- 
mente;  metaU  and  metal  goods,  over  14  per  cent; 
electrical  appliances,  11  per  cent  (all  from  Swe- 
den); macnhies  and  tools,  9  per  cent;  chemicals 
and  drugs,  5  per  cent;  doth  and  shoes,  4.6  per 
cent;  and  haberdashery,  2^  per  cent 

StadsticM  of  ShipmenU  by  ArtieUs  and  Coanim 
of  Origin. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  value  (in  Es- 
thonian  marks)  of  articles  shipped  to  Soviet  Russia 
in  transit  through  the  port  of^Reval  for  August  to 
November,  1920,  and  the  countries  to  whidb  they 


are  credited.  Conversions  into  Esdumian  marks 
are  made  by  the  Eathonian  Government  at  the  fal- 
lowing artifidal  rates:  £1  equals  270  Eathonian 
marks;  1  (German  mark  equals  1.4  Esthonian 
marks;  1  Finnish  mark  equals  3.9  Esthonian  marics; 
1  Danish  crown  equals  12  Esthonian  marks;  1 
Swedish  crown  equals  15  Esthonian  marks;  $1 
equals  70  Esthonian  marks.  The  actual  exchange 
rates  for  the  Esthcmian  mark  are  mndi  higher  thim 
these  used  by  the  (vovomment  Omng  to  fluctua- 
tions in  actual  exchange  value  of  the  Esthonian 
mark  ccmversims  into  United  States  currency  are 
oDutted. 


TABLE  SHOWINa  IKP0ET8  THROUGH  E8TH0NIA 


AitidM. 


Maehinerr  and  tools  

Ilotali  and  meul  goodi  

Agrifsoltiml  impkmeots  and  ma^ 

chinerjr  ■  

Eleetricu  appliances   

Telephone  and  tdegimph  ap- 

paratos   

Cloth  and  ahoea  

Yam  and  atrinc  

Chemical!  and  drags  

Oils,  fata,  and  paints  

Fwtilizera   

Haberdasherjr  

Coal   

Surgical  iutrnments   

Optical  and  photographic  goods 

Bodts  and  atatitmerjr  

Laatbw,  leather  goods,  shoa 

materials   

Foodstuffs   

Earth  and  stone  d  

Railway  equipment   

Fishing  malnriale   

Typewrttan    (from  United 

Statea)   

Misoellaneong  goods  for  German 

war  prisoners   

AH  other  uticlcs  


Denmark,  fiai^and. 


Nether 

fittland.    Garaany.  lands. 


MmrkM 


9fiaijBS6 


16^750,000 


Mmrk* 

1.773,200 


Sweden. 


ITiiftrnfTTi 

Mmkt  Mvkt  MtHu  tfank* 

12,300  21,968^    27,349.475 

  5.260000  88.285,960  71,024,120 


Tout  . 


1,186^  UJSmfiOO    9e.552;B25 

  85,235.760 


8,634,000 
981,500 


9,096,000 


^730,000  6,337.500 


4,932,250    21,510521 

20.775/)00    8,790000 

  1,000.000 

700,000  16,539^ 


30.000 
900,000 
20,150,000 


1.512380 


84,i96,000 
1,500,000 


  1;054.000   

  12325,500   

^000300    4,764300    hWjOaO 


el300300 


47300300    43,790.000 

6QB30O   1.700300 

  485.700 


456.700 


700,128  928300 


  17.000300   

/90300    3316300    2351300 


Marfa 

72.722375 
114370300 

1SS.767381 
85355,760 

26,442,771 
35397300 
17.750.000 
639309.750 

1311300 
900.000 
20.150,000 

9,096.000 

1.054300 
14338380 

7383320 

126386300 
clO30e30O 
485.700 
9300300 
1,456,700 

2368380 
17.000300 
ft3ff,S328 


Total     101.132364  21312.700    7318300  191347350  38.985,960  401334321  ^4370,125 

NOTIB 

a  Ttc  Al»MBt*  sf  ■crlrakaral  InplcBeau  wcm  mi  laalsdMl  la  Awt  ■tUtatkik       Ailt  nlM  ami  tmatuj  M  acisla  mU  sM  b* 

k  boladlM  4^JM  MMka  trod  tha  Uslwd  Smim.  wt  w^nmtA  Is  A*  iMm. 
«  laelndlnc  6.300,000  Milu  fr«B  Nonrar,  SM  wpianad  in  llw  tibU. 
4  PraUblr  b«Udbs  Omj  ami  aUM. 

/  Tka  total  aa  tittm  la  tha  BuntMcript  wat  graatai  Ibaa  lha  aui  of  tha  Itaaa  bj  90J)W,  mad  tba  Sanaa  hai  M  war  aMandaAai 
!•  wUeh  artlela  di«  dlffaranoo  thonld  be  credltad. 

f  laeladiai  a  total  of  7.037,930  marka  from  tha  United  Stataa    and  a  tMal  jf  S.3SM00  Mrica  tnm  Homr,  »at  ttpttmti  In  (ka  labia. 


Soviet  Russia  and  Her  Foreign  Trade 

What  has  Soviet  Russia  to  offer  for  sale  to  nations  that  will  trade?  What  nationa  are  trading 
with  Russia  now?    Under  what  terms? 

This  informaiton,  and  much  valuable  historical  data,  is  contained  in  Volume  III  of  Soviet 
Russia,  covering  the  last  aix  months  of  1920.  There  are  652  pagea  of  text,  maps  and  illustrations. 
Bound  in  cloth.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  S5.00.  Addn»s 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
110  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Decree  to  Effect  Trade  with  England 


npHE  following  decree  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
^  of -April  11,  designed  to  put  into  effect  the 
Tsrioua  provisions  of  the  Anglo'Rassian  Trade 
Agreement,  was  published  in  the  **l2vestia,"  Mos- 
cow, April  13th; 

In  ccnmection  with  the  signing  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  between  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 
Soviet  Republic  and  Great  Britain  cm  March  16, 
dw  Council  of  People's  Commissars  has  decided: 

(A)    To  instruct  the  People'a  Commusarita 
of  Naval  Affairs: 

1.  To  ctmsider  as  ports  open  to  foreign  com- 
mercial vessels  the  White  S^  ports,  Murmansk, 
Sevastopol,  Feddoeia  and  Novorossidc,  and  like- 
wise, after  the  channels  have  been  freed  from 
mines,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  Kronstadt,  and  in  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  Genichesk,  Mariupol  and  Rostov. 

2.  To  clear  at  once  from  mmea  and  marie  with 
bnoys  and  naval  signs  the  routes  to  die  ports  of 
Kronstadt,  first  hj  the  coast  channel  and  later 
by  the  great  ship  channel,  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  routes  to  tne  ports  of  Murmansk,  Goiichesk 
and  Rostov,  and  to  clear  the  mines  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

3.  To  arrange  for  meeting  and  cwveying  ships 
to  diese  ports  and  to  publish  rules  for  veas«a 
approaching  the  ports  and  for  the  lecepticm  of 
arriving  vessels. 

4.  To  present  to  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
Foreign  Affairs  a  questionnaire  covering  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  our  trawling  activities, 
idiich  the  British  Government,  according  to  Article 
3,  paragraph  2,  of  the  agreement,  i^rees  to  com- 
municate to  the  Russian  Government,  namely,  in- 
formation about  mines  laid  by  British  vessels  and 
by  vessels  of  the  Grand  fleet  and  others  in  the 
zones  of  approach  to  Russian  ports,  and  also  in- 
formation as  to  the  channels  and  mine  fields  and 
the  d^ee  of  security  of  navigation  in  the  various 
sea  areas,  so  far  as  this  informatimi  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  GoverunenL 

5.  To  present  to  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
Foreign  Affairs  information  regarding  the  mine 
fields  laid  during  the  world  war  in  the  open  sea 
outside  territorial  waters,  which  diall  for  this  pur- 
pose be  considered  as  extending  ten  miles  from 
shore,  with  the  exception  of  the  mine  fields  in 
sea  areas  essential  to  the  defense  of  our  shore, 
in  which  areas  die  warn  which  fordgn  ships 
must  not  cross  diall  be  accurately  indbated. 

{B)    To  instruct  the  Peoples  Commissariat 
of  the  Interim  t 

1.  To  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
immediate  repatriation  of  Briti^  subjects  who 
have  not  yet  left  Russia  and  who  submit  the  ne- 
cessary declarations,  end  to  give  to  the  proper 
administrative  departments  the  necessary  instruo- 
ti«u  and  rules  for  thb  purpose. 

2.  To  make,  in  coopenUion  with  the  respective 


People's  Commissariats,  rules  for  establishing  the 
personal  prerogatives  of  the  official  agents  of  the 
British  Government  who  may  enter  Russia  accord- 
ing to  Article  5  of  the  agreement,  which  prero- 
gatives are  guaranteed  by  said  Article;  and  also 
to  make  the  rules  for  the  relations  between  these 
agents  and  the  organs  of  the  Soviet  power,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  Article  .  5,  and  likewise 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  exact  observance  of 
these  rules  by  the  local  authorities. 

3.  To  nudce,  in  cooperatioD  with  the  respective 
People's  Commissariats,  rules  to  exempt  goods  of 
British  origin  from  requisition  in  Soviet  Russia, 
as  provided  by  the  trade  agreemoit. 

4.  In  pursuance  of  Articles  1,  4,  and  6  of  the 
British  agreement,  to  issue  in  conjunction  with 
the  reflective  People's  Commiaaariats,  circulars 
of  inatruction  to  the  local  authorities,  explaining 
the  provisions  to  be  inade,  within  the  limits  of 
existing  legislation,  for  the  privileges,  rights  and 
facilities  to  be  extended  to  British  commercial  ves- 
sels and  British  subjects  entaing  Russian  har-^ 
bars  or  admitted  into  Russian  tenitoiy  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  cunmeice,  and  likewise 
explaining  die  rules  to  be  observed  in  exrapting 
such  British  subjects  from  public  serrioes  and 
taxes,  and  for  their  free  egress. 

5.  To  make  rules  for  the  sojourn  of  British 
dtisens  on  Russian  territory,  fixing  io  coopera- 
tion with  the  respective  departmoits,  the  areas 
and  localities  to  which  access  shall  be  limited 
for  such  British  citizens. 

6.  To  make  in  conjunction  with  the  People's 
Commissariat  of  Foreign  Trade,  the  conditions  and 
rules  for  visas  on  documents  issued  or  certified 
by  the  radiorities  for  the  purpose  of  caiiying 
out  trade  relations  between  ue  two  countries. 

(C)    To  instruct  the  Peoples  Commissariat 
of  Forest  Tradei 

1.  To  revoke  the  prohibitions  against  the  ship- 
ment of  goods  to  Great  Britain. 

2.  To  adopt,  in  cooperation  widi  die  respec^ 
ive  People's  Commissariats,  all  necessary  meas- 
ures for  facilitating  the  resumption  of  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  by  making  arrangements  in  ports, 
warehouses,  custom  houses,  and  with  the  trans- 
portation services  for  the  collection  and  sorting 
of  raw  materials  and  other  commodities  of  ex- 
port required  by  Great  Britain. 

3.  To  adopt  measures  for  the  immediate  or- 
ganizadon  of  Russian  trade  representaUon  in 
Great  Britain. 

4w  To  make,  in  cooperadon  with  the  respecdve 
People's  Commissariats,  rules  for  carrying  out 
Article  4,  paran-aph  5,  of  the  Britidi  agreement 
regarding  the  facilities  to  be  accorded  British 
citizens  for  the  possessiim  <^  articles  of  house- 
hold and  persMud  ubsl 
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(D)  To  instruct  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
Post  and  Telegraph  to  adopt,  supplonentary  to 
tfaa  measures  already  in  force,  further  measures 
to  give  efifect  to  Article  4,  paragraphs  3  and  4^ 
and  Article  5,  paragraphs  2  and  3,  and  Article  7 
of  the  British  agreement 

(E)  To  instruct  the  Governing  Board  {Presi- 
aium)  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Eco- 
nomy, pursuant  to  paragraph  2  of  Uie  declaration 
of  claims  annexed  to  the  agreement,  to  adopt 
the  necessary  measures  for  determining  the  quality 
and  proportion  of  goods  belonging  to  British  citi- 
lens  taken  under  control  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

(f )    To  direct  all  the  People's  Commissariats 


to  submit  to  the  Co&ncfl  of  People's  Commiasara 
drafts  of  measures  in  addition  to  those  set  forth 
above  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  the  Trade  Agreement  but  vdiicfa 
are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  Com- 
missariats. 

(Signed)     Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Peoples 
Commissars, 

V.  UuANOv  (Lenin) 
Director  of  Ajfairs  of  the  Council  of  Peoples 
Commissars, 

N.  GORBUNOV. 

L.  FoTYEVA,  Secretary 
Kremlin,  Moscow,  April  11, 1921. 


Wireless  Telegraphy  in  Soviet  Russia 

By  A.  M.  Ltubovich 


T  N  spite  of  the  fact  that  Russia  has  been  complete- 
ly  isolated  for  two  yeitra,  and  Russian  syndi- 
calists have  been  cut  off  by  the  blockade  from 
contact  with  the  technical  science  of  the  West,  Sov- 
iet Russia  made  great  progress  in  wireless  tele- 
graphy. 

Previous  to  the  October  Revolution,  vrireless  ap- 
paratus was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry 
of  War,  and  was  employed  exclusively  for  war 
purposes.  Following  the  October  Revolution,  a 
special  decree  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commis- 
sars provided  for  the  transfer  of  all  radio  stations, 
excluding  portable  outfits,  into  the  hands  of  the 
People's  Commissariat  of  Posts  and  Telegraph. 
The  latter  augmented  the  number  of  these  statioDB 
and  introduced  considerable  improvements. 

B^inning  with  that  period,  the  application  of 
wireless  telegraphy  was  put  on  a  basis  utterly  un- 
known in  former  times.  Having  in  view  the  sup- 
reme importance  of  the  political  education  of  the 
wide  masses  of  peasants  and  workmen,  the  Peo- 
ple's Commissariat  of  Posts  and  Telegraph  under- 
took to  install  a  widely  spread  system  of  radio 
stations  embracing  vast  areas  of  the  country.  All 
the  radio  equipments  that  were  transferred  to  the 
Commissariat  were  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Wireless  operators  were  sent  to  all  the  provincial 
towns  and  the  work  of  installation  was  carried  on 
at  full  speed  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
guidance  of  the  coitral  authorities  and  with  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  Wireless  Operators' 
Union.  The  larger  towns  were  provided  with 
radio  stations  first,  then  came  the  smaller  towns, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of  this 
work  of  construction  radio  stations  were  installed 
even  in  the  villages. 

Proceeding  at  this  pace,  the  Commissariat  for 
Post  and  Telegraph  Service  has  achieved  the  fol- 
lowing results: 

Number  of  Wireless  Stations 
Throughout  Soviet  Russia  there  are  today  250 
radio  receiving  stations,  in  addition  to  47  stations 
belonging  to  the  War  Department,  which  are  at 


the  disposal  of  the  Conmiissariat  of  Poet  and 
Telegraph.  This  makes  a  wireless  system  of  about 
300  units,  which  is  the  most  powerful  informatioii 
agency  on  the  Continent.  The  number  of  radio 
transmitting  stations,  excluding  those  on  ships  is 
47,  which  puts  Soviet  Russia  first  on  the  list  ox  Eu- 
ropean countries  in  this  respect 

All  the  powerful  transmitting  radio  stations  in- 
herited from  the  Kerensky  (government  have  been 
repaired  and  put  into  an  excellent  state.  With  the 
assistance  of  die  Central  Committee  of  the  Trans- 
port Workers'  Union  a  staff  of  operators  is  now  be- 
ing trained  to  man  the  newly  built  radio  stations. 

Thus  radio  tel^raphic  tentacles  are  now  reach- 
ii^  out  from  the  centre  to  the  most  distant  and  re- 
mote comers  of  the  Republia  Untrammeled  wire- 
less telegraphy  afforded  the  possibility  of  mahi- 
taining  close  communication  between  the  cities  and 
provinces  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  where  the  en- 
couraging messages  coming  from  the  centre  and 
carried  through  the  air-waves  all  over  the  vast 
area  of  Russia,  were  spread  throng  the  local  press 
and  the  posters  of  the  Russian  Telegraph  Agency, 
imbuing  confidence,  enduisiann  and  stroigth  in  the 
hearts  of  the  fighters. 

During  the  civil  war  wireless  telegraphy  did 
excellent  service.  It  enabled  the  Soviet  (jovemment 
to  keep  in  constant  touch  not  only  with  Tashkent, 
Uralsk,  Baku  and  the  Ukraine,  but  also  with  Soviet 
Hungary  and  with  (^rmany,  and  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  intercepting  wireless  messages  from 
the  hostile  camps  of  Paris,  England,  Italy  and 
(^lonstantinople. 

CivU  and  Military  Uses 
Thus  reconstructed  on  a  new  basis  and  brought 
home  to  the  wide  masses  of  peasants  and  work- 
men wireless  telegraphy  became  a  powerful  agency 
of  propaganda  and  a^ation  in  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  C^vemmenL  The  installation  of  vrireless 
stations  and  the  development  of  wireless  commu- 
nication would  proceed  at  a  much  greater  speed 
if  it  were  not  for  the  necessity  of  diverting  the 
most  skilled  workers  and  most  of  the  equipment 
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for  the  needs  of  the  war,  and  were  it  not  that  the 
production  of  wireless  equipment  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  work  of  inMallatifm. 

The  present  abnormal  conditions,  when  the  work* 
man,  holding  the  hammer  in  one  hand,  must  grasp 
Ae  rifle  wiu  the  other,  are  unfavorable  for  con- 
Itnictive  work.  Nevertheless  the  Council  of  Labor 
and  Defence  has  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the 
extension  of  the  wireless  stations.  The  people's 
Commissariat  of  Ways  and  Communications  was 
ordered  to  institute  a  number  of  powerful  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  stations  in  the  centre  and  in 
the  provinces.  One  of  the  stations  is  already  in 
die  process  <rf  construction.  This  station  will  rival 
dw  most  powerful  wireless  stations  in  the  world. 

New  Station  for  American  Messages 
The  transatlantic  station  built  in  the  vicinity  of 
Moscow  will  be  able  to  send  waves  all  over  the 
globe.  It  possesses  an  alternator  of  a  new  ^pe 
ci  vary  frequency — twenty  thousand  original 
motions  a  second.  Apart  from  its  wide  possi- 
bilities  as  an  agency  of  information,  it  will  also 
produce  extensile  reforms  in  the  matter  of  meas- 
uring longitude  for  purposes  of  navigation  and 
surveying.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  colossal 
power  of  this  station  will  compel  the  radio  stations 
of  other  countries  to  adapt  Uiemselves  to  it  It 
will  also  provide  extensive  materia!  and  poesi- 
bilities  for  die  study  not  only  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy but  also  of  atmospheric  and  magnetic 
phoiomena,  thus  becoming  an  object  of  interest 
Dot  only  for  Russia  but  also  for  foreign  scientists. 

All  the  work  of  calculation  and  construction 
Gtmnected  with  die  alternator  for  this  station  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Wireless  Laboratory  of 
NishiM^orod.  Tlw  invmtor  of  the  apparatus,  en- 
|diieer  Volokdin,  is  a  member  d  the  LabOTatory 
Council.  This  wireless  laboratory  was  opened  at 
die  end  of  1918  and  in  this  brief  period  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  considerable  contributions  of 
great  scientific  value.  It  is  oigaged  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  new  type  of  intensification  which  has 
hitherto  been  imported  from  France.  By  order  <^ 
die  Council  of  Defcaice  the  laboratory  started  upon 
the  preparation  of  a  number  of  radio-telephcmic 
stations  through  the  application  of  positive  relay. 
A  model  of  this  has  been  worked  out  by  engineer 
M.  A.  Bonch-Bruyevich,  one  of  the  specialists  work- 
ing in  the  laboratory. 

The  Wireless  Telephone 
Moecow  already  has  a  radio-telephonic  station 
c/t  this  type,  which  can  carry  the  human  voice  over 
a  distance  of  over  3000  miles.  Hie  Chita  station 
has  reported  that  it  has  heard  voice  messages  from 
Moscow,  Similar  reports  have  been  received  from 
Irkutsk,  Tashkent  and  Semipalatinsk.  The  author 
of  these  lines,  assisted  by  the  Ministry  of  Posts 
and  Telegraph,  carried  on  experiments  in  Berlin 
to  cwrahliah  the  possibilitv  of  carrying  the  human 
roioe  from  that  dty  and  Moscow.  The  main  wire- 
less station  of  Gelthoff  was  placed  at  our  dispos- 
al f<Hr  that  purpose.  Hie  investigation  was  earned 
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on  in  the  presence  of  Count  Orko,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  scientists  and  inventors  in  the 
sphere  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Dr.  Rufakopf,  the 
chief  of  the  experimental  ^tion  of  the  ^^ele- 
funken  Co.",  Dr.  Cruznichka,  a  physicist  who  had 
come  from  London  by  invitation  of  Comrade  Kras* 
sin,  and  the  engineers  and  todbnicians  of  the  Gel- 
thofif  station.  At  the  appointed  hour  we  heard  Mos- 
cow saying  **helIo",  and  the  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed was  so  distinct  that  I  could  recognize  the 
voices  of  the  persons  speaking  trtm  Moecow.  Hie 
impression  produced  was  overwhelming.  One  of 
those  present  said  to  me:  "How  was  it  possible 
to  adueve  such  wonderful  progress  in  a  country, 
where,  as  our  newspapers  inform  us,  everything  is 
in  a  state  of  destruction  and  anarchy?  ^liom  are 
we  to  believe  after  this?**  I  adviaed  him  to  be- 
lieve the  facts. 

Moscow-Berlin  Service 

Hie  German  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telc^ph 
being  greatly  interested  in  the  experiment,  ordered 
iu  laboratory  expert,  engineer  Vrazka,  to  verify  it 
As  a  result  it  was  established  that  the  audibility 
is  sufficient  for  carrying  on  r^ular  telephonic  com- 
munication between  Berlin  and  Moscow.  Even 
redodiw  the  power  to  one  half  it  is  possible  to 
carry  the  human  voice  over  die  distance  between 
Berlin  and  Moecow.  This  leads  to  die  conclusion 
that  the  conversation  from  Moscow  was  heard  by 
all  the  most  important  radio  stations  in  Europe, 
a  fact  which  was  actually  confirmed  by  mcnanficja 
received  a  few  days  after  that  from  some  European 
stations. 

Hms  the  experiment  in  wireless  telephony  has 
proved  a  comply  success,  and  this  is  the  result 
of  the  scientific  labors  of  the  Soviet  experts  during 
die  two  years  of  their  complete  isolation  from  dieir 
colleagues  in  the  West 

The  radio  telephonic  station  In  Moscow  is  en- 
tirely the  work  of  the  Soviet  Government  It  has 
been  installed  and  equipped  by  Soviet  workers 
from  the  tinniest  screw  to  the  ipost  complicated 
ai^wratus. 

In  addition  Soviet  qwcialists  have  introduced  a 
number  of  valuable  improvements  in  the  techniqus 
of  wireless  communication,  and  a  number  of  new 
problems  have  been  worked  out  by  die  radio  la- 
boratory at  Nizhnigorod. 

We  can  confidently  state  that  in  the  matter  of 
wireless  telegraphy  Soviet  Rusua  has  become  al- 
M^ether  independent  of  foreign  capital;  we  can 
produce  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  and  it  is 
not  inferior  in  any  way  to  that  produced  abroad, 
while  some  of  our  apparatus  even  excels  the  Eu- 
ropean make.  In  the  field  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
we  can  say  not  only  that  we  have  miufe  a 
good  start,  but  that  we  have  achieved  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  such  real  progress  as  en- 
ables OS  to^  affirm  that  the  productive  genius  of 
Soviet  Russia  has  been  aroused,  and  has  already 
produced  evidmce  of  its  ability  to  rival  sucoeat- 
tully  the  capitolistic  West 
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Stocks  for  Export 

'T^HE  ability  of  Soviet  Russia  to  export  goods  in  S*  Furs 

exchange  for  foreign  imports  is  demonstrated  Awrakhan  (car«ml)   Sqnind.  Fox.  Srfile, 

in  the  following  statistic,  of  stocks  available  for  ex-  j^^^^f^   

port,  given  m  a  lecoit  number  of  •Economic  Life.  The  above  figures  deal  with  only  a  portion  of 

«he  official  organ  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Na-  the  vast  resources  of  Russia.  They  do  not  take  in- 

Economy.       ,     ,        .  •*>  account  timber  and  forest  products  of  which 

The  following  stocks  of  merchandise  an  avail.  Russia  is  the  greatest  source  in  Europe.  They 

able  for  export:  ooiit  many  important  items,  such  as  platinum,  « 

coRBiHT  HARKET  VALUE:  which  in  pTC-war  years  Rassia  produced  95  per 

ro°57.oducu  ToSToSSS?  '^Tl.^^  cent  of  U«  world-.  .upply.««ll«.U«v.l.ik 

2.  Flax  and  Hemp  ....  45.00(W)00               23,152^  metols  and  ores. 

3.  Bristles  and  akins..   10,000,000  5,145.000   

4.  Chemical  ProdncU  .  40.0004)00              20.580.000  BUDGET  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

^                        10,mm  ^  ^^^^^  Telegraph  Agency  dispatch  annooncea 

Total   205  000,000          $105,472,500  that  the  foIlo¥fing  items  in  the  budget  for  the  pur- 

•"i"  V,JG*SS*nS;*^  °L"»f  ^^Kw"*  ^'  Commisariat  of  Foreign  Trad^l50,000,000 

Deeding  $100,000,000  immediately  available  for  ex-  ^j,,^                                          17  000  000 

port.  This  IS  a  waall  beginnmg.   If  Russia  is  af-  ^j^j^^  appliancS:  16.000,000  ru- 

forded  the  opportunity  to  import  rolling  stock  bles  for  chemical  supplies, 

for  her  railways  and  machmery  and  implem^U  ^  Commissariat  of  cSmmunication.-2,000.000 

'*^'**«'r?''^°I*"°**{"°^***':P'**^"*^"**'^  rubles  for  the  purchase  of  chemical  suppUea; 

will  rapidly  augment  these  stodts.  14.000.000  rubla  for  the  purchase  of  loJomo- 

An  temiied  statemait  of  the  a«criptioii  and  Germany;  54,000,000  rubles  for  mis- 

quantities  of  these  goods  is  given  m  the  following  ccIUneous  railway  supplies. 

Hie  Commissariat  of  Food— 22.000.000  rubles. 

BESCKimoii  OF  psooocTS        POODS  iQUivAUiiT  iM  TOMS  The  Commissariat  of  Education— 21.000.000  lublea. 

1.  Oil  Produea   

Kerawme   10.000,000          161,290  NEW  SWEDISH  RUSSIAN  TRADE 

Benziiie                           5,000,000            80,645  AGREEMENT 

Spindle  Lubricating  Oils..    300.000              4,838  c.    1,1.  I       w     u  oo     TV  ^ 

Madiine     **         **  . .  3.000,000           48387  Stockholm.  March  29, — ^The  members  of  the 

Heavy        "         "   . .  2/)00,000           32,258  new  Swedish  combine  for  trade  with  Russia  have 

Cylinder  Oils                                       it*^  *****  arrived  at  a  number  of  decisions  among 

f&.°'^                    wSSS  f«n»elv„.    No  final  understanding  M^h  Ru™. 

*^      has  as  yet  been  reached,  nor  has  it  been  decided 

Total   23.500         379,030  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Russian  Com- 

2.  mercial  Delegation  now  in  this  city.  The  combine 

go*  ^'Im'Soo           ^fi«  ****  "^"^  representatives  to  Russia  and  its  chief 

Z.^BritOe SoSoO              806  centralize  through  its  organs  the 

trade  with  Russia  and  lo  aid  in  drawing  up  con- 

*■  PiiSr^'                     260,000             4.193  ^^"^       purchase  and  sale.    It  will  not  enter 

Cnide  TunMntine'l 100,000             1,612  into  active  public  woric  nor  yet  carry  on  busineBS 

Refined  Tnrpentine               4^000                64  in  its  own  name,  but  will  limit  itself  to  the 

Leaf  Tobacco.  Yellow  ....    750,000            12^  t^ak  of  iding  the  firms  associated  with  it  to  begin 

Si JtSSS^                  45:000              72s  carry  on  negoliaUons.   Among  the  enterprises 

American  Tobacco                3.000                48  that  are  members  of  the  combme  there  may  be 

Lycopodiam                        1.100                17  named:   Stora  Kopparberg  Bergslag  Corporation; 

Henbane                           4^000                64  Svenska  Tandstick  Corporation,  Gas  Accumulator 

^«>"<*  •  V il  Corporation,  Telefonaktiebolaget  Strom  (subai- 

^n?sh  Fly  ............         80                1  diary  company  to  L.  M.  Ericloon).  and  die  Nor- 

Santonin  ....'.*.*.*..'.   1,000  16  diska  Armaturfabriken  Corporation.  The  corn- 
Hops                               lOiOOO              161  bine  has  great  money  resources  at  its  disopsal. 

Jimiper                           10,500              1»  —Social  Demokraten,  March  3a 

Anise  Seed    900  14  

F^iViCiibas'galions'       ^  THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE  AT  MOSCOW 

Cfaampaiime  Aorata  Dursot  Moscow,  April  8. — All  Moscow  today  watched  the  eclipse 

1jOOO,000  Bottles  of  the  sun  through  smoked  glasses,  which  was  clearly  ob- 

Potash                                  60.000                 967  serrable  in  the  glorious  Spring  weather.    Official  posters 

Miscellaneons                          2,000                  32  issued  by  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Education  bad 

Abo  large  <Tuantities  hi^  described  and  illustrated  the  eclipse  for  vreeks  ahead  with 

grade  perfumes  and  cosnedcs  fall  details  for  obaerriag  it 
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{The  following  statement  by  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Trade  on  imports  into  Soviet  Russia 
during  1920y  was  published  in  the  **IzvesHa,**  February  1921.  The  report  does  not  pretend  to 
cover  the  total  of  imports  reeeiv^  in  ^asia  during  that  year,  since  for  obvious  reasons  it  was  un- 
wise to  disclose  certain  routes  and  sources  of  supply.  It  is  instructive,  however,  as  showing  the 
success  with  which  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Trade,  m  spite  of  the  blockade  and  innumerable 
obstacles,  managed  to  secure  the  importation  of  a  great  variety  of  essential  commodities.) 

NOT  until  1920  did  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign 
Trade  have  the  opportunity  to  undertake  its 
work.  Prior  to  that  time  trade  with  western  Europe 
was  limited  to  the  things  that  could  he  smuggled 
across  the  frontier.  The  peace  treaty  with  Esthonia 
weakened  the  blockade,  though  Esthonia  itself  could 
supply  little  more  than  paper  and  leather,  and 
these  to  a  rather  limited  extent  Orders  are  placed 
by  the  Commissariat  in  accordance  with  a  definite 
plan,  and  sudi  merchandise  haa  been  imported 
firM  of  all  as  would  benefit  transportation,  agri* 
culture,  and  industry.  The  forwarding  of  goods 
from  Reval  to  Russia  was  frequently  hampered  by 
the  limited  capacity  of  the  Eathonian  transport 
service. 

The  imports  during  1920  included  the  following: 

ArtkUs.  Qiumtltr, 

Sparc  puts  for  rail  way  ta^um  and  frei^ 
cara  poods' 

En^ne  pipes  . 

Engine  injectors  —  "'j'^ 

Gasoline  motors  poods 

Pttmpiag  plants   —  

Cmtrifogal  pomps   number 

Vaiiow  suiMiioMlee  np  to  100  horsepower  

   .  number 

Machines  for  woodworking  do.. 

Netting  for  the  paper  industry  do.. 

lifting  cranes   —  «•>.. 

Various  lifting  appliances  do.. 

Steel  cable   VooiM 

Zinc  and  copper  bars    do.. 

Bars  for  diamoml  drills,  mining  indaAy.  .number 

Stones  for  diamond  drills  do.. 

Illegible  -  VOo6» 

Drilling  steel   do-; 

White  sheet  Iron   do.. 

  number 

Saws,  circular  

Files  •  Vooda 

Circular  driBa  ^  number 

Nails  Po?^ 

Grindstones   number 

Surveying  instnimenU   j 

Haircutters  tools  —  do.. 

Telegraph  apparatus   «*• 

Telephones   number 


12,916 
10385 
30 
2,720 
30 
4S 

100 
17 
306 
927 
100 
2,282 
346 
16 
167 
21,500 
7.215 
3,000 
365,200 
114 
51,133 
11.000 
1335 
46,366 
674 
8,267 
460 
1.120 


Artides. 

Cultiraton  , 

HaiTovrs  do.. 

Grass  mowers   ...do.. 

Harvesting  machines   —  do.. 

HorseraicM   .....do.. 

Tiirasliing  machines   do.. 

Scythes  —  poods 

Binding  twine   do.. 

Fanning  mills  —  number 

Seeders   do.. 

Straw-cutting  machines  ...  do.. 

Potato  diggers  —  do.. 

Pile  drivers  seta 

Separators  number 

Shears  (for  sheep).-  do.. 

Books  poods 

Typewriters   „. number 

Seeds,  various   poods 

Herring   —  barrels 

Various  salted  goods  .poods 

Cocoa  —  do.. 

Rice   do.. 

Condensed  milk  tins 

Salt   -  poods 

Coal,  hard   do.. 

Nets,  fishing  ......number 

Manufactured  goods   poods 

Sosp  do 


Quantity. 
400 
115 
5,900 
4,800 
8.400 
387 
38.932 
17,790 
200 
36 
269 
259 
147/nO 
1.000 
1,000 
615 
355 
863,702 
5.442 
30.000 

ijn 

122.158 
65.000 
10.000 
38,524 
288 
500 
3.652 


Boots   <lo..  US^XA 

'One  pood— 36.1128  pounds;  1  short  ton— 55.1  poods. 

Some  stationery,  musical  inatrunmts,  medical 
stores,  etc.,  were  also  imported. 


HSc^obeiv:;.:.'  do..  ,^.4^ 


Wolfram  wire   n^eters 

Ammonia  

Paraffin  -jo" 

Gelstine  

Anilin  dyes   P«ws 

Printers'  ink   do.. 

Paper  P^ds 

Hemp  do^ 

Unt  (for  surical  purposes)   'I"^ 

Surgical  instruments   .poods 

Medical  thormometeiB   *aeM 

Microscopes  

Chonisu*  scales   

Plows   number 


1.250,000 
6,150 
63.1 
21M 
1,283 
2.254 
59434 
197 
600.700 
197 
9;M7 
1 

650 
11^086 


NextWeel^a 

Soviet  Russia 

Portrait  of  Rakovsky,  whose  position  in 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Lenin  in  Soviet  Russia,  (President 
of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars), 
with  biography. 

Full  page  picture  showing  Lenin  address* 
ing  a  street  meeting,  with  Trotsky  as  one  of 
his  audience. 

THREE  WHALES,  a  short  story  by  Ivan 
Ulianov. 

THE  DEATH  OF  A  RED  ARMY  NURSE, 
a  real  incident  in  the  liberati<»i  of  the  Cau- 
casus. 

Lenin*8  speech  on  THE  TAX  IN  KIND,  an 
important  oiscussion  of  the  difficult  relatiima 
between  the  peasants  and  dty  workers. 
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A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  INFORMATION 
110  Wett  40th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hub  mtsazine  endeavors  to  present  lu  readers 
mth  the  most  recent  available  information  concern- 
ing the  Ruaaian  Socialist  I'ederal  Soviet  Republic  in 
the  form  of  oHicial  docoments  and  authoritative 
articles.  The  editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  opinions  expressed  in  ugned  articles.  Manu- 
toipts  ire  received  only  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 


V|  K.  JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  writing  on  May  2  from 
Narva,  Esthonia,  to  the  New  York  Times 
(issue  of  May  8),  presents  interesting  surface  pio 
hires  of  this  town  at  the  very  edge  of  Soviet  Riia- 
■ia,  to  which  he  adds  not  a  little  of  illtuninating 
interpretation.  There  are  three  points  deserving 
of  emphasis  in  Mr,  Finley*fl  letter:  1)  there  is 
trade  actually  going  on,  to  the  extent  of  diree  full 
freight  trains  daily  from  Reval  to  Russia,  with 
occasional  trains  filled  with  gold  and  flax  over  the 
same  route  in  opposite  direction;  2)  life  in  Es- 
tfionia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  is  piddng  up,  there 
is  some  kind  of  political  organization  of  each 
country,  but  as  yet  nothing  like  a  complete  filling 
of  all  the  needs  of  the  population;  3)  the  probab- 
ility of  led  uprisings  in  Esthonia,  foUowea  by  die 
establishment  of  a  Proletarian  Dictatorship,  is 
lessened  by  the  progressive  prosperity  conditions  in 
that  border  state:  the  Red  Flag  is  less  of  a  menace 
to  die  governing  classes  of  each  stale  in  the  measure 
diat  this  class  baa  succeeded  in  contenting  ita  pop- 
ulation, the  implicati<Hi  beii^;  that  Soviet  Russia 
will  not  force  Communism  <hi  neighboring  states, 
that  such  states  have  to  fear  Cxmimunism  from 
within  or  not  at  all. 

After  succeating  the  «tent  to  which  Russia  is 
still  cut  off  from  Uie  vest  of  the  world,  Btr.  Finley 
says: 

"And  even  through  this  barrier  conuncrce  is  beginning 
to  pass.  A*  I  approached  it  a  few  minutes  ago  I  saw  a 
train  <tf  fifty  loaded  cars  entering  the  land  whi«i  for  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  stiU  has  upon  it  the  mystery  of 
die  forest.  What  this  train's  cargo  was  I  could  only  sur- 
mise, except  for  three  open  cars  which  were  loaded  with 
iron  pipe  and  great  castings  for  machinery.  In  Reval 
(renamed  Tallinn)  I  had  heard  on  good  authority  that 
7.000.000  pairs  of  misses'  shoes  had  been  contracted  for 
by  Russia  in  America,  and  that  shipments  were  beginning 
to  go  through.  In  London  I  was  told  on  equally  good 
snthority  that  great  quantities  of  clothing  were  going 
from  England.  At  Riga  I  saw  about  a  hundred  mowers  on 
a  wharf  awaiting  cars  to  take  th^  Into  Russia.  It  is 
doubtlns  freifcht  of  this  sort  that  this  train  of  Rns^an 
cars,  drawn  by  one  engine  and  pushed  by  another,  is 
transportina  b<-vnnd  (he  shadow.  And  now*  ten  minutes 
later,  it  is  in  Russia.** 

Here  is  the  renort  of  an  eve-witness  on  the  Es- 
thonian  border:  hr  saw  goods  pasAinft  into  Russia. 
We  can  inform  bim  what  was  in  the  closed  car^~ 
the  inside  of  which  he  did  not  see — if  he  will 
glance  through  the  article  on  **The  Volume  of 
Russia's  Foreign  Trade,**  i^pearing  elsewhere  in 
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this  issue  of  SoTirr  Russia.  Persons  who  express 
ctmcem  over  whether  Soviet  Russia  will  live  up  to 
her  treaty  obligations  to  foreign  powers  should 
read  Mr.  Finley's  descripticMi  tn  the  trainloads  of 
onigraots  passing  in  and  oat  of  Russia  by  way 
of  Narva.  These  are  the  persons  who,  un^  the 
Treaty  with  Esthonia,  are  permitted  in  either  coun- 
try to  choose  whether  they  will  be  citizens  of 
one  or  of  the  other.  Russia  is  evidently  sending 
out  those  Esthonians  who  wish  it,  and  receiving 
back  those  who  wish  to  be  considered  as  dtixma 
of  Sovi^  Russia.  And  evidently  Russia  is  carry- 
ing out  generously  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
permitting  such  persons  to  take  certain  property 
with  them: 

**It  (a  train)  had  arrived  the  fwevloaa  day  with  16S 
peasant  paaaengen  ratnniing  from  Rnsala  to  their  old 
homes  in  Esthonia.  They  bad  come  from  near  Petrograd 
and  had  been  allowed  to  bring  with  them  not  only  a  few 
household  belongings,  but  also  their  csttk  to  lbs  number 
of  sixty,  and  about  thirty  horses.** 

If  Mr.  Finley  sends  in  farther  articles  on 
dw  same  sobject,  and  succeeds  in  maioteining  the 
same  attitude  <^  unprejudiced  observation,  his 
contribution  to  an  understanding  of  Ruaaian 
ditions  will  have  ito  value. 

*  *  • 

COON  othor  great  commercial  voatm  will  be 
*^  opened  b^wecn  Soviet  Rtisda  and  the  VeaL 
Mr.  Finley*8  article  above  mentions  a  great  rail- 
road trafiic  through  Riga,  in  Latvia,  in  additiim  to 
what  he  observed  in  Narva,  Esthonia.  The  route 
through  Poland  to  Gomany  is  about  to  be  <^>ened. 
On  May  6  a  Prdtminary  Trade  Agreement  was 
signed  with  Germany — ^Aaron  Scheinman  ucb- 
ing  for  the  Soviet  Government,  and  Gustav  Boar^ 
endt  and  Banm  V<n  Maltzen  for  the  German  Gov- 
ernment Soon  a  full  Trade  Agreement  will  be 
ready  for  signature.  A  convention  to  exchange  pri- 
aoners  still  remaining  in  Russia  and  Germany  naa 
also  been  reached. 

•  •  • 

/^ERTAIN  capitalists  in  foreign  countries  would 
perhaps  prefer  to  have  the  trade  with  Riu- 
sia  take  a  mSerexA  form.  One  of  these  gentlemca 
recently  proposed  to  spend  $10,000,000  in  Moscow 
to  purchase  the  abandonment  by '  Leon  Trotsky, 
and  others,  of  their  Communist  ideal.  It  is  a  notion 
not  inconsistent  with  the  beliefs  expressed  in  the 
newspaper  press,  for  if  the  Commimist  leaders  in 
Russia  are  as  vicious  as  they  are  represented  in 
the  newspapers,  it  should  not  be  diflicult  to  bribe 
them  to  desert  their  principles.  In  fact,  now  that 
the  idea  has  been  launched,  the  capitalist  press 
should  make  what  it  can  of  it,  and  the  line  of 
action  is  clearlv  indicated  by  past  practice:  First, 
announce  that  Trotsky  has  accepted  die  bribe  and 
is  ready  **to  deliver  the  goods**  (say — admission  of 
an  invading  army  aloi^  a  prearransced  route,  with- 
out offering  militarv  leaiBtance) ;  allow  a  few  davs 
to  elanse,  to  give  him  time  in  which  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  his  amiable  undertaking; 
then,  make  known  that,  being  a  tnie  Cemmunist, 
he  is  faithless  to  his  bond,  and,  althoufdi  he  ac- 
cepted the  110,000,000,  he  has  not  **made  good.** 
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Mr.  Edgar  Sisson  should  not  be  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  devising  it,  partly  because  his  name  has 
unfortunately  become  bound  up  with  another  simi- 
lar affair,  and  partly  because  his  credulity  in  that 
incident  caused  a  number  of  very  awkward  for- 
geries to  be  introduced  among  the  other  more  sldl* 
fully  constructed  documents,  to  the  disadvantage 
and  failure  of  the  whole  scheme.  The  documents 
should  include  a  duly  attested  contract  for  the 
accomplidmient  of  the  treascHi,  s^ed  by  Leon 
Trotsky  as  G>mmis8ar  of  War,  with  signatures  by 
various  other  persons  prominent  as  officials  of  the 
Soviet  Government  (attention  should  be  paid  to 
their  whereabouts  at  the  time  the  document  is  dat- 
ed; for  instance,  a  representative  at  Reval  or  in 
Constantinople  milst  not  be  represented  in  the 
final  document  as  having  affixed  his  signature  in 
Moscow,  on  a  day  when  he  was  not  in  that  city) . 
But  these  details  may  safely  be  left  to  govern- 
ments with  sufficient  cleverness  and  sense  of  humor 
to  forge  whole  issues  of  Pravda  and  Jzvestya,  and 
to  accept  whole  bushelfuls  of  fake  correspondence 
for  reprinting  in  many  lanj^uages.  ^e  little  hint 
is  perhapa  not  oat  of  place:  a  certified  check,  en- 
dorsed 1^  the  Commissar  of  War,  to  show  that  he 
received  the  $10,000,000,  may  be  (tf  use. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  impres- 
sive way  of  bringing  out  the  perfidy  of  these  Com- 
munists, who  even  in  their  acts  of  treason  are  like- 
ly to  deport  themselves  with  complete  disregard  <^ 
ul  the  rules  of  **commercial  mwality.** 

Finally,  two  university  professors  should  be  re- 
tained, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  certify  to  the 

SnuineneSB  of  all  the  documents  involved.  If 
ey  should  be  men  of  very  exceptional  talent,  they 
perhaps  ought  to  have  complete  cha»e  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  documents,  and  the  Sisson  papers 
must  be  k^t  constantly  in  mind  as  a  type  of  what 

should  not  be  done  in  this  field. 

•      •  • 

gVERY  dar  the  *anquiring  Reporter**  of  the 
New  York  Globe  asks  five  persons,  chosen 
at  random,  some  question  of  general  interest,  and 
records  their  answers,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  each  answerer,  and  the  place  where  the 
estioa  was  asked,  in  that  day's  editions  of  The 
obe.  About  two  weeks  ago  his  question  was: 
"What  can  the  city  do  to  help  the  unemployed?** 
Tbm  questicm  was  adced  of  persons  riding  in  the 
Seventh  Avenue  Subway.  Of  the  five  persons  asked, 
all  proposed  some  measure  by  which  employment 
might  be  given  to  those  now  without  it,  and  three 
of  these  fotmd  the  solution  in  trade  with  Russia: 

1.  "I  don't  Bee  bow  the  munidpal  govenunent  could  do 
much,  but  the  goTcmment  at  Wadiincton  oould,  by  ratifr- 
ing  the  treatr  with  Russia  and  opening  new  trade,  thiu 
filling  our  factories.    Bat  politics  stands  In  tbe  way." 

2.  "The  dty  could  help  very  little.  We  ought  to  be 
trading  with  RuMla.  9m  haa  tbe  gold,  and  m  have  the 
gooda." 

.  S.  "The  dtr  oooM  help  littl&  Had  the  government 
settled  months  ago  with  Russia,  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  OUT  goods.  There  would  be  no  idle  men  here." 

Long  ago,  the  enterprising  reporter  had  asked 
his  five  persons  what  should  he  the  attitude  of  the 
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United  States  toward  Russia,  and  dw  answer  in 
eadk  of  the  five  cases  was  to  the  effect  Uiat  Russia 
should  be  let  alone,  should  be  not  interfered  with 
in  her  solution  <^  her  own  problems, 
•      •  • 

/k  white  paper  issued  in  Ltmdon  aa  May  5  gives 
a  rqwrt,  dated  February  25,  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  on  May  17,  1^),  to  collect  in- 
formation on  Russia.  The  committee  was  presided 
over  by  Lord  Emmott,  the  other  members  being  Sir 
eiis  Hume  Williams,  Sir  W.  R.  D.  Adkins  and 
William  Brace,  who  was  succeeded  on  July  23  by 
Major  Watts  Mo^an.  Its  conclusions  are: 

"1.  That  complete  rennndation  by  the  Soviet  Govem- 
meut,  by  the  Rnaaian  Communist  Party  and  by  the  Thiid 
or  Communist  International  of  propaganda  directed  toward 
the  destruction  of  the  poUticu  and  economic  order  ex- 
iating  in  other  countries  is  a  fundamental  promise,  with* 
out  acceptance  of  which  there  can  be  no  question  of 
capitalist  aid  in  the  economic  reoonatructioo  of  Russia. 

"2.  That  the  poasibility  of  extending  credit  to  Russia 
on  a  scale  in  any  way  commensurate  with  her  minlmnw^ 
needs  will  be  dependent  on  the  faithful  observation  of 
the  above  condition. 

**3.  That  the  oo-operation  of  tbe  peasantry  ia.  indi» 
penaahle  to  the  economic  ncaistniction  ttf  Ruaaio. 

"4.  That  the  settlement  of  the  agrarian  question  m  a 
bads  wliich  will  provide  inducements  for  agricultural  p»> 
ducthm,  now  lawing,  is  an  essential  to  the  providon  oi 
adequate  supplies  of  food  for  the  industrial  woricers  in  the 
towns. 

"5.  That  tbe  restoration  of  rail  and  river  transport  b 
necessary  if  aach  food  supplies  are  to  be  conveyed  widi 
speed  and  regularity  to  the  industrial  areaa  of  Ruada. 

"6.  That  the  state  of  administrative  incompetence  and 
OMntption  into  which  the  departments  of  tlw  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment have  fallen  militates  against  the  proper  dlatriho- 
tion  dT  available  supplies  amon^  the  popoudon  and  must 
be  remedied  if  the  Rnadan  worker  is  to  be  laatored  to 
the  standard  of  bentlh  and  strong  neoeasaiy  to  reestablish 
the  diminiahed  productivity  of  hia  labor. 

"7.  That  if  extraordinary  commlaaiona  eontinue  to  es- 
erdae  their  present  irresponsible  powers  foreignera 
whose  servicea  in  Russia  may  be  necessary  to  execttte  con- 
tracts between  the  Soviet  Government  and  fordgn  capital- 
ists wiU  be  deprived  of  those  guarantees  of  freedom  and 
protection  whidi  are  accorded  to  foreignera  in  other  dvil- 
mtd  ooontrlea,  and  Uda  wiU  destroy  the  poasiUlity  of  usf 
benefita  acendng  to  the  Soviet  Government  from  sncli 
agreements. 

"If  the  Soviet  Govonment  deddes  to  mdntaln  a  cam- 
paign ioK  tbe  violent  destruction  of  capitalism  in  other 
comttrfoa  and  a  policy  of  ruthless  represdon  which  makes 
it  imposdble  for  foidKners  to  live  and  do  business  in 
Russia,  then  Rnsda  will  of  necessity  be  left  to  her  own 
resoarcea.  Then  will  the  future  show  whether  or  not  the 
combined  effect  upon  the  worker  nf  persnadon  as  to  the 
merits  of  oommunlsm  and  of  persuadon  by  the  payment 
for  work  done  with  the  ahadow  of  Imorisonment  and  tha 
bayonet  ever  present  can  reatore  the  old  productive  power 
of  Rosda  within  the  short  time  available  for  experfmenL 

"If  it  does  not,  Trotsky  himsdf  admfta  that  Rnadan 
Sodalist  sodety  is  on  the  way  to  ruin,  however  it  may 
twist  and  turn,  and  with  the  condudoa  of  TTotdcy  we 
agn^." 

To  which  the  following  answer  might  be  made: 
The  capitalist  Government  of  Great  Britain  evi- 
dently thinks  it  is  all  ri^ht,  for  die  Trade  Acree- 
ment  with  Soviet  Russia  has  since  been  signed. 
We  also  asrree  with  Trotsky  that  if  Communism 
fails.  Russian  society  is  on  the  way  to  ruin,  but 
we  do  not  agree  with  the  author  of  the  white  paper 
that  Trotaky  ever  said  it  would  fail. 
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The  Terms  of  the  Treaty  with  Poland 

On  March  18  the  peace  treaty  between  Russia  and  Ukraine  on  the  me  part,  and  Poland  on  the 
other,  was  sifted  in  Riga.  We  are  ^vin$  below  a  summary  of  its  dmses  compiled  frrnn  the  con- 
densed  versions  published  by  **Novy  Mir^  {Berlin)  and  **Novy  Puf*  (Riga). 


1.   Cettadon  of  War 
Both  eontiacting  parties  declare  that  the  Oate  of  mi 
between  them  has  ceased  and  recogniie  the  iadepeodeoce 
of  Ukraine  and  White  Rnsua. 

t.  Frontier 

The  new  frontier  between  the  contracting  parties  is  fixed 
along  the  Western  Dvina  Riv^,  farther,  on  the  border 
of  the  former  provinces  of  Vllna  and  Vitebsk,  cutting  the 
railroad  line  at  Oiyekhov,  the  eastern  border  of  the  former 
province  of  Vilna,  up  to  the  upper  part  of  the  River 
Oiemitsa  through  the  Lake  Madzolt,  in  the  sonthweat 
direction  to  the  Biwt  Vilya.  and  along  this  river  up  to 
the  highway  which  goes  to  the  aouth  from  the  town  Dol- 
ginovo,  Boturino,  Radoshkovichi,  along  the  River  Viazovka 
up  to  the  village  Upon,  the  town  Kakov,  and  the  town 
Raberhevichi  to  the  middle  of  the  roads  Nesvizh-Timkovichi 
and  Kietsk-Timkovichi,  along  the  Moscow- Warsaw  chauv 
see  to  the  river  Moroch  and  Sluch,  to  the  railroad  Olyevsk- 
Samy,  to  the  village  Myshakovka,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Korchik,  up  along  the  river  Vilya  to  the  river  Zbruch, 
and  along  it  to  iu  junction  with  the  Dniester  River.  In 
the  case  of  differences  betweoi  the  text  and  nup  iriiich  is 
attached  to  the  treaty  the  dedding  factor  will  be  the  text. 
In  all  particnlars  the  frontier  will  be  eltablidied  by  a  joint 
frontier  oommiasion  which  will  be  arranged  for  on  the 
basis  of  the  previous  agreements.  The  contracting  parties 
agree  that  not  later  than  fourteen  days  after  the  signing 
of  the  agreement  they  will  remove  their  troops  and  admin- 
istrative apparatus  from  the  places  which  according  to  the 
agreement  belong  to  the  other  party;  and  from  the  places 
on  the  border  lines  as  soon  as  the  joint  Commission  will 
have  detennined  where  they  belong. 

S.  Mutual  Renouncement 
Russia  and  Ukraine  mutually  renounce  all  rights  and 
claims  to  lands  which  are  to  the  west  of  the  border*  that 
were  fixed  by  the  agreement.  Poland  renounces  in 
favor  of  Ukraine  and  White  Russia  all  rights  and  claims 
to  lands  which  are  to  the  east  of  the  new  frontier.  The 
pattlea  agree  that  the  territories  disputed  between  Poland 
•nd  Uthmmia  which  are  to  the  west  of  the  new  frontier 
are  sobject  exelndrdy  to  a  settlement  between  Lhhaania 
and  Poland. 

4.  ObUgations  Attacked  to  New  Polish  Territory 
Poland  is  freed  of  all  obligations  attached  to  her  newly 
acqnired  territory,  including  those  obligations  arising  from 
its  former  indiuiton  in  the  old  Russian  empire. 

S.  Sovereignty 
The  parties  mutually  guarantee  that  they  will  fully 
respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  other  paflty  and  that 
they  -will  refrain  from  any  interference  in  its  internal 
matters,  from  any  agitation,  propaganda,  any  form  of  in- 
tervention or  any  aaaistance  thereto.  The  parties  engage 
themselves  not  to  create,  nor  to  assist  any  organizations 
aiming  at  armed  stmggle  against  the  other  party  as 
weD  as  such  organijations  th^  claim  for  themselves  the 
role  of  the  government  of  the  other  country.  The  parties 
agree  to  forbid  recruiting,  importation  and  transit  of 
armed  forces,  weapons,  of  military  equipment,  and  other 
war  materials  for  such  organizations. 

S.   Choice  of  CiHxensbip 

This  paragraph  deals  with  the  question  of  the  choice 
Hi  dtiienship  in -one  or  the  other  country.  Those  persons 
an  to  be  considered  Polish  citizens  wlui  have  the  right 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  the  population  of  the  Polish 
republic  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  have  through 
the  third  generation  lived  always  on  the  territory  of  the 
Polish  republic  and  have  proved  that  they  are  of  Polish 
nationality.  A  wife  has  the  right  of  independent  choice  of 
citizenship  for  herself  and  the  children  vrhich  she  has 
biDDi^  op.   Thia  choice  of  citizenship  will  be  filed  with 


the  proper  government  institution  of  the  coimtry  of  i^eh 
the  given  person  chooses  to  consider  himself  a  subject. 
All  optants  (persoiu  who  choose  diizeoship  in  this  way) 
have  the  right  to  keep  or  export  or  otherwise  di«poae  at 
their  property. 

7.  Nattonal  Righu 
Persons  of  Polish  nationality  in  RussUt  Ukraine  or  White 
Rossia  will  be  allowed  the  free  develo|KneBt  their  cul- 
to»  and  Isngnage  and  the  free  practice  of  thdr  rdigioo; 
the  same  right  ia  to  be  enjoyed  by  peraons  of  Rosnan, 
Ukrainian  and  White  Rnauan  natioaality  in  Poland. 

S.  War  Expenses 
The  parties  mntnally  renounce  all  claims  for  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  state  expenses  occaaooed  by  the  oondnet 
of  war  against  each  other  aa  well  as  dl  claims  of  indem- 
nity for  the  losses  iriiidi  wen  sustained  by  them  or  by 
their  dtizens  on  the  field  of  war  operations  owing  to 
measures  and  oper^iona  necessary  in  each  war. 

^.  RepatnatioK 
1)  The  repatriation  agreonent,  signed  Felffuary  14th 
of  this  year,  is  confirmed;  2)  a  period  of  three  months 
is  fixed  for  the  presenUtion  of  atatemenu  of  ezpmiditnies 
for  the  maintenance  of  war  prisoners;  3)  rontiul  obliga- 
tions are  undertaken  for  the  presoration  and  mainten- 
ance of  cemeteries,  and  4)  for  the  exchange  of  docu- 
ments and  information  oonceming  the  graves  of  war 
prismera. 

10.  Amnesty 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  guarantees  the  dtizeos 
of  the  other  party  complete  amnesty  for  politiod  crimes. 
Iliis  amnesty  ia  «xtaided  to  crimes  of  administratiTe 
order  and  violations  iA  rwnlationa  and  ordinances  by 
prisoners.  Persons  affected  by  the  amnesty  be  nr^ 
rendered  with  all  pertinent  documents  to  the  govenunent 
of  which  they  choose  to  be  subjects.  Jndioial  investigation 
and  execution  of  death  aentenoee  will  oease  the  moment 
the  present  treaty  is  signed. 

11,  Retarm  of  ValMes 
Russia  and  Ukraine  an  to  return  to  Poland  the  follow- 
ing, brought  into  Rusua  or  Ukraine  rince  January  1,  1772: 
a)  war  trophies,  b)  libraries,  books,  archeological  col- 
lections, archives,  art  objects,  all  collections  and  accumn- 
lations  of  historical,  national,  archeological,  educational, 
or  general  cultural  value.  Also,  archives  hefl  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1772  to  November  9,  1918,  vdiich  relate  to  the 
territory  of  the  Polish  republic  are  subject  to  return. 
There  are  to  be  returned  also  educational  and  sdiool  lab- 
oratories, cabinets  and  collections  taken  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  war  to  October  1,  1915. 

It.  Government  Property 
Each  of  the  contracting  parties  recognizes  that  the 
government  property  found  on  the  territory  of  one  and 
subject  to  return  to  the  other,  ia  incontestably  the  prop- 
erty of  the  latter.  Poland  receives  all  the  rights  and  claims 
of  the  former  Russian  empire  within  the  frontier  of  Poland, 
in  connection  with  the  obligations  that  were  to  i>e  ful- 
filled on  the  territory  of  the  Polish  republic  Acts  and  doc- 
uments assuring  these  ri{^  an  given  over  to  the  PoUafc 
government  by  the  RnsNan  government 

IS.  GoU 

Poland  is  to  receive  for  her  participation  in  ibe  reserve 
fund  of  the  government  bank  of  the  former  Russian  empire, 
the  Bum  of  30  million  rubles  in  gold  coin  or  ingMa.  within^ 
a  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  ntificntloa 
of  the  treaty. 

14.   Railroad  Property 
The  return  of  railroad  property:  railroad  cars  and  loco- 
motives of  lines  of  the  normal  gauge  are  subject  to  return 
to  Poland.  RoUing  stock  of  wide  gauge  Is  to  remain  in 
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Tho  nine  of  tbe 
railroad  piupeily  U  fcxed  at 
39  nilUm  ruUea  In  gold. 

iM.  Properir  of  Vmiom*  /n- 
ttUatuiu  and  Pmoiu 

Tbe  return  to  Poland  of 
the  property  of  manicipal  o(- 
gua  and  inatitutions,  of  jari- 
dical  and  private  persons  who 
left  Poland  utber  voluntarllir 
wt  under  compnlsioa  between 
August  1,  1914  and  October 
1,  1915.  For  property  de- 
stroyed Poland  receives  ade- 
gnate  compensation.  The  Joint 
Commission  for  Re-eracnation, 
meeting  in  Moscow,  is  to  be- 
gin Ha  activities  within  six 
weeks  from  the  time  this 
tr-3aty  is  ngned. 

Funds  of  Sodd  and 
Cultural  inaUOtdons 

1)  Russia  and  Ukraine 
agree  to  present  to  Pdand  a 
statement  of  the  apecial  funds 
designed  for  the  aaaiatanoe  v/k 
Polish  citizens,  wliich  woe, 
In  accordance  with  obligatny 
decisions,  deposited  or  on  ac- 
count in  the  government 
banks  or  credit  institminna 
of  the  former  Rnasian  Em- 
pire; 2)  Russia  and  Ukraine 
agree  to  present  to  Poland  a 
^nilar  Malemoit  of  the  oor- 
fceponding  capital  of  the 
Polish  sodal  institutiona,  and 
also  the  capital  and  property 
of  Mcialt  cultural  and  reli^- 
oos  institutions  which  was 
takni  over  by  the  Russian 
government,  and  then  liqui- 
dated and  placed  in  the  gov- 
ernment exchequer;  3>  Ros- 
aia  and  Ukraine  agree  to  pre- 
sent to  Poland  a  statement  of 
the  general  government  cap- 
ital designed  for  social  aid. 

17.  Bank  DepotUt 

1)  Russia  and  Ukraine 
agree  to  present  to  Poland  a 
statement  of  depouts  and 
balanoea  by  Polish  citinons 
in  Ruauan  or  Ukrainian  na- 
tionidiied  or  liquidated  credit 
institntiMUi  and  also  in  the 
government  institutions  and 
banks.  Russia  and  Ukraine 
extend  to  Polish  juridical  and 
private  persons  all  rights 
enjoyed  by  them  at  the  time 
the  deposits  were  made,  equal 
to  tbe  righu  of  Russian  ju- 
ridical and  private  persons. 
The  basic  unit  of  the  sute- 
ment  will  be  the  value  of 
Rosnan  money  on  October 
I,  1915. 

2)  All  matters  concerning 
litigattoDS  between  private 
individuals  and  juridical  per- 
sona, which  are  not  provided 
for  by  the  present  treaty, 
must  be  referred  to  qwcial 
joint  commissions. 


WllgK^  LATVIA. 


Fortner  Rucuan  Aoundaiy. , 

-  Kmiart  Boundary     thi  ni^m>V 
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18.  ConuaUrioK  far  RegiJatIm  of  Atxoants 
For  the  regulition  of  the  natters  mentioned  in  par. 
14»  15,  16,  17,  there  is  to  be  created,  within  ^  weeks 
{com  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  a  joint  estimating 
oommission,  composed  of  five  persons  from  each 
side,  meeting  at  Warsaw.  All  property  values  are  to 
be  estimated  in  Russian  gold  rabies. 

■19.   Obligations  of  the  Former  Russian  Empire 
Rotsia  and  Ukraine  agree  to  relieve  Poland  of  respons- 
ibility for  the  obligations  of  the  former  Russian  empire, 
inclttding  the  obligations  arising  from  the  issue  of  paper 
money,  bonds,  etc. 

to.  Compensation 

Rossia  and  Ukraine  bind  themselves  automatically  to 
extend  to  juridical  and  private  persons  of  Poland  all  rights 
and  privileges  which  are  granted  or  may  be  granted  to  any 
third  government  relative  to  compmaation  for  all  government 
loMes, — reeogniang  not  only  the  original  documents  whidi 
establish  property  rights,  but  also  the  docnments  to  be 
issued  by  the  joint  commission  mentioned  in  par.  15  and  18. 
tl.   Trade  Agreement 

The  oontracUng  parties  are  bound  within  dx  months 
from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  to 
enter  into  concluding  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty 
covering  the  exchange  of  goods,  and  also  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  consular  convention,  and  agreements  leUting 
to  post  and  telegraph  anangBments,  railroads,  veierinaiT 
and  aanitary  measures. 


St.  Transit  Traffic 
Provisional  conditions  are  established  for  the  trandt 
traffic  of  goods  up  to  the  time  of  the  oonduidon  of  the 
oimventioo  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraj^  Poland 
reserves  the  right  to  determine  the  conditions  of  the 
transit  traffic  of  German  and  Austrian  goods.  The  con- 
tracting parties  recognize  the  right  of  free  transit  traffic 
of  goods  by  all  railroads  and  waterways  open  to  tranut, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  convention.  Goods 
in  tranut  are  subject  to  no  transportation  toll  or  other 
tax.  The  transportation  of  war  munitions  is  prohibited. 

tS.   Enforcement  and  Ratification 

Russia  and  Ukraine  recognire  that  all  obligations  un- 
dertaken by  them  in  connection  with  Poland,  and  also 
all  righu  granted  them  by  this  treaty,  are  to  be  in  force 
in  the  territory  lyhig  east  of  the  frontier  esrahlishwd  in 
wagr^h  2  ca  this  treaty  and  which  is  represented  by 
Russia  and  Ukraiue.  Theae  xigfau  oonoam  e^ecially  the 
dtizois  of  White  Ruasia. 

The  present  treaty  should  he  considend  ratified  and 
legally  in  force  as  soon  as  ratified  copies  are  exchanged; 
this  exchange  of  copies  is  to  lake  place  in  Minsk  vrithia 
25  days  after  the  signing  of  this  treaty.  Whoever  the 
time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  is  mentioneil,  the 
moment  of  the  exchange  of  ratified  copies  is  meanL 

As  evidence  of  the  mutual  acceptance,  by  both  parties, 
the  presmt  document,  they  have  affixed  their  seals. 

Drawn  up  and  subscribed  in  Riga,  Haccfa  Vt,  19XL 


The  Russian-Turkish  Treaty 


TK*  text  of  the  RuxUm'Twkish  troatr  Ognai  in  Motam 
MS  Mordk  19  insndpes  mnon§  othen  the  foOowing  pobuss 

The  Gownment  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Republic  and 
the  Government  of  the  Great  National  Assembly  of  Tur- 
key, inspired  by  the  feivent  desire  that  eordial  relations 
and  smcere  friendship  may  always  exist  between  them, 
signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  brotherhood  on  March 
1&  Both  contracting  parties  recognizing  the  community 
{tA  interests)  existing  in  the  national  struggle  for  liberty 
of  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  the  struggle  of  the  Russian 
working  people  for  a  new  social  order,  cab^^cally  rec- 
ognise tlw  ri^  to  freedMU  and  indf^mdenoe  of  both 
coontries  as  wdl  as  the  right  of  choosing  fw  themselves 
the  Uam  of  government.  Both  parties  agree  not  to  recog- 
nise any  International  act  imposed  by  force  upon  either  of 
the  contracting  parties;  and  Russia  particularly  will  not 
recognize  any  trea^  or  international  act  relating  to  Turkey 
iriiidi  its  NatiMial  Government  refuses  to  recognise. 

Batum 

By  virtue  of  this  treaty,  Turkey  cedes  the  sovereignty 
over  Batum  IMstrict,  including  the  city,  to  Georgia  on 
oonditioB  that  it  will  be  granted  full  autonomy,  cultural, 
religions  and  agrarian.  Turkey  is  granted  the  right  of 
transit  of  ^tods  through  Batum  free  of  any  custom  duties 
and  eneumlHiaces. 

Nakhichevan 

The  district  of  Nakhichevan  will  form  an  independent 
territory  nnd«  the  protection  of  Axerbaijan  which,  how* 
ever,  cannot  transfer  it  to  any  other  Povrer.  Both  parties 
consider  all  treaties  entered  Into  previous  to  this  one 
nidi  and  void. 

Liquidation  of  Former  Treaties 
Rosda  considers  Turkey  free  from  all  financial  obllga* 
tions  incurred  by  agreements  concluded  between  Turkey 
and  the  former  Tsar's  Government. 

Russia  declares  the  system  of  "capitulation"*  inconsist- 
ent with  the  sovereign  rights  of  any  country  and  declares 
null  and  void  all  rights  relating  in  any  way  to  these 
"capitnlatioDB.'' 

Constantinople  and  the  Straits 
In  order  to  free  the  straits  for  commercial  relations  be- 
tween all  nations,  both  parties  have  resolved  to  leave  the 


final  settlement  of  the  quesdon  of  the  fanemstional  statu* 
of  the  Bbwk  Sea  and  ibe  atraits  to  a  fmnre  OMfersBoe  ^ 
delegates  of  the  countries  bordering  on  these  waters^  the 
decisions  of  vriiich  must  not  limit  the  sovenHgnty  of  1^ 
key  or  endanger  her  capital,  Constantinople. 

Gtixens  bom  in  either  of  the  contracting  oonntrfea, 
living  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  will  be  snbject  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  redde,  except  as  to 
family  law,  righu  of  hiheritance  and  legal  capacity  iriddi 
will  be  decided  bj  q>ecial  agreeroenL  BMh  countries 
agree  to  accord  the  most  favorable  treatraeirt  to  each 
other's  subject. 

Km  and  Ardahan 
The  sovereignty  of  the  tenitory  which  ontfl  1918  be* 
longed  to  Russia,  namely  the  Kara  and  Aidahan  distrieta, 
is  turned  over  to  Turkey  by  Ruada.  The  people  Uving 
therein  may  leave  Turkey,  taking  with  them  their  pn^ 
erty  and  vaJnablea,  Similar  righu  are  extended  to  reddeols 
in  the  territory  of  Batum  wiling  to  leave  GeiHgia. 

For  ^isenen 

The  repatriation  of  war  prisoners  and  cMUana  in  En- 
rope  will  be  completed  In  three  montlis  and  of  thoae  hi 
Asia  in  six  months. 

Each  contracting  party  agrees  not  to  tolerate  the  forma- 
tion or  residence  of  groups  in  iu  territories  which  assome 
the  role  of  government  «  the  other  party  or  a  part  of  iU 
territory,  nor  to  tolerate  the  passage  or  quartering  of 
military  or  naval  forcea  boatlle  to  the  other  party,  and  to 
forbid  any  kind  of  hoadle  acU  directed  agaliut  tlw  other 


Wit 


nth  regard  to  the  Caucarian  Soviet  RepubUca  Russia 
undertakes  that  the  mutual  clauses  of  the  preaent  treaty 
will  be  recognised  in  the  treaties  to  be  oooclnded  be- 
tvreen  Turkey  and  those  republics. 

Communications  and  Trada 
Both  nation*  agree  to  employ  all  necessary  raeasnres  to 
Increase  the  interoonrse  between  them  as  weD  as  to  pro- 
vide  free  transit  of  passengers  and  freight  vrithont  any 
hindrance. 

Both  countries  agree  to  oonclode  a  consular  eonventi«i 
In  the  immediate  fature  as  vrell  as  supplementary  agree- 
menu  regulating  economic,  financial  and  other  qnesdous 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  mntual  friendly  idatkns, 
as  expreased  in  the  jneamble  of  the  present  agreement 
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Proletarian  and  Capitalist  Solidarity 

{Speech  Delivered  at  the  Concbuum  of  the  Tenth  Congreu  of  the  Russian  Commuiiiil  Party.) 

Bj  N.  Lenin 


r^MRADES,  we  have  concluded  the  work  of 
^  the  party  congreas,  which  has  met  at  a  criti- 
cal juncture  in  our  revolution.  The  civil  war, 
now  aided,  following  upon  many  years  of  im- 
perialistic war,  so  harassed  and  confused  the  coun- 
tiy  that  it  is  recovering  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
We  cannot  wonder  therefore  that  the  elemmts  of 
diaint^n^tion  and  ruin,  the  petty  bourgeois  and 
anarchistic  elements,  are  now  raising  their  heads. 
A  circumstance  most  favorable  to  them  is  the  un- 
precedented need  of  the  masses,  vdio  see  no  escape 
from  a  very  difiicult  position.  But  we  know,  com- 
rades, that  the  country  has  endured  even  more 
difficult  momenta.  While  we  recognize  the  danger 
thoroiM;hly,  while  we  tell  ourselves  and  our  com- 
rades frankly  that  the  danger  is  great,  and  do  not 
fall  into  an  easy  optimism,  we  confidently  count, 
at  the  same  time  upon  the  unity  of  the  proletar- 
ian vanguard.  We  know  that  the  only  force  able 
to  unite  millions  of  scattered  small  proprietors  who 
are  constantly  enduring  great  hardships,  the  only 
force  able  to  unite  them  economically  and  politic- 
ally against  the  exploiters,  is  the  class-conscious 
prolMwiaL  We  feel  certain  that  this  force  has 
been  snfidentlT  tnnpered  by  the  experimce  of 
the  war  and  the  revolution  to  triumph  in  every 
new  trial  and  difficulty. 

Comrades,  not  only  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
our  congress  in  this  spirit  but  also  the  resolutions 
with  regard  to  our  relations  with  the  peasants  are 
of  the  greatest  importance.  We  are  giving  Uie 
most  sober  consideration  to  die  question  of  class 
relations, — and  we  do  not  fear  to  acknowledge 
openly  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  one — the  problem 
of  establishing  just  relations  between  the  prole* 
tariat  and  the  predominating  peasant  population, 
now  when  necessary  conditions  have  not  yet  been 
fulfilled.  Relations  will  be  normal  then,  and 
only  then,  when  the  prol^riat  is  in  possession 
of  a  large  scale  industry  with  its  products,  and  whm 
it  not  only  meets  the  needs  of  the  peasant  but, 
besides  furnishing  him  with  the  necessities  of  life, 
so  improves  his  position  that  its  superiority  over 
the  capitalistic  system  will  be  evident  and  pal- 
pable. This,  and  nothing  else,  would  constitute 
the  basis  of  normal  Socialistic  society.  We  cannot 
brii^  this  about  immediately — so  harassed  are  we 
by  ruin,  need  and  impoverisnmenL  But  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  this  cursed  heritage  more  easily,  we 
react  to  it  in  a  definite  way,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  the  terrible  war.  We 
will  not  pretend  that  the  peasants  have  not  a 
very  real  cause  for  dissatisfat^on.  We  will  explain 
in  greater  detail  and  say  that  we  are  doing  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  improve  the  situation,  and 
give  more  consideration  to  the  needs  of  the  small 
proprietor.  We  are  going  to  do  everything  to 
Dring  about  tlie  conditions  necessary  for  peater 
production. 


We  are  not  afraid  that  these  measures  will  d^ 
velop  tendoicies  hostile  to  communism — although 
that  will  no  doubt  be  the  case.  Such  is  the  spirit 
in  which  we  declare  our  readiness  to  examine  the 
political  situation  and  even  to  change  its  aspect; 
for,  during  the  course  of  several  years,  we  have 
been  establishing,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
foundations  of  Socialist,  soci^  and  a  proletarian 
government 

I  think  that  in  this  connection  the  work  of  our 
congress  will  be  the  more  successful  that  we  have 
achieved  absolute  agreement  from  the  very  be- 
ginning on  two  fundamental  questions;  the  rela- 
tions of  the  vanguard  of  the  proletariat  with  the 
proletarian  masses  and  its  relations  with  the  peas- 
ants. Here  we  showed  greater  unity  than  ever, 
dmiite  the  fact  that  we  must  vote  under  very 
difficult  political  conditions. 

All  the  more  reason  then  not  to  display  panic 
as  an  unprecedented,  nervous,  hysterical  cam- 
paign is  now  being  waged  against  us  by  world 
capitalism.  Through  the  kindness  of  Comrade 
Chicherin  I  received  yesterday  a  memorandum  cov- 
ering this  question,  and  I  think  it  will  be  useful 
to  all  of  us.  This  memorandum  deals  with  the 
campaign  of  lies  regarding  Russia's  internal  con- 
dition. 

The  Campaign  of  Lies 

Never  at  any  time  in  the  West  has  there  been 
such  an  orgy  of  Ijring  and  such  a  wholesale  pro> 
duction  of  fantastic  fictions  r^arding  Soviet  Rus- 
sia as  in  the  past  two  weeks.  From  Uie  banning 
of  March  the  entire  occidental  press  has  been 
publishing  daily  floods  of  fantastic  news  of  revolts 
in  Russia,  of  victories  for  the  counter-revolution- 
aries, of  die  flight  of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  to  the 
Crimea,  of  the  hoisting  of  the  white  flag  over 
the  Kranlin,  of  rivers  of  blood  flowing  in  the  gut- 
ters of  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  of  barricades  in  the 
streets,  of  great  crowds  of  workers  descoiding  upon 
Moscow  from  the  hills  to  overthrow  the  Soviet 
power,  of  Bunenov's  going  over  to  the  side  of  the 
power,  of  Budenny*s  going  over  to  the  side  of  the 
rebels,  of  the  triumph  of  the. counter-revolution  in 
were  included  now  these  cities,  now  those,  so  that 
altogether  almost  a  majority  of  Russia's  important 
cities  were  enumerated. 

The  fact  that  this  campaign  was  world-wide  and 
methodical  indicates  a  carefully  prepared  plan  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  governments.  On  March  2 
the  Foreign  Office  (British  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs),  through  the  medium  of  the  Associated 
Press,  declared  that  it  regarded  the  published  news 
as  probably  true,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
Foreign  Office  itself  gave  out  news  of  a  revolt  in 
Petrograd,  the  bombardment  of  Petrograd  by  the 
Kronstadt  fleet,  and  £ghting  in  Uie  streets  of 
Moscow. 
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On  March  2  all  the  British  nevrspapers  pub- 
lished tel^ams  reporting  revolts  in  Petrograd  and 
Moscow;  they  reported  that  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
had  fled  to  the  Crimea,  that  14,000  workers  in 
Moscow  were  demanding  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
that  the  Moscow  arsenal  and  the  Moscow-Kursk  rail- 
road station  were  in  the  hands  of  the  revolting 
workers,  and  that  Vassilyevsky  Island  in  Petro- 
grad was  in  complete  possession  of  the  rdbds. 

I  will  give  some  examples  from  radios  and  tele- 
grams of  the  following  days: 

March  3.  Comrade  Klishko  telegraphs  from 
London  that  Reuter  has  picked  up  absurd  rumors 
of  an  uprising  in  Petrograd  ana  ia  giving  them 
wide  circulation. 

March  6:  Zinoviev  has  fled  to  Oranienbaum. 
In  Moscow  the  Red  artillery  is  bombarding  the 
workers*  quarters.  Petrograd  is  cut  off  on  all 
sides  (radio  from  Wiegand). 

March  7:  Klishko  tel^aphs  that  according  to 
information  from  Reval  barricades  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  streets  of  Moscow;  the  newspapers 
are  publishing  ne«n  from  Helsingfors  to  the  effect 
that  Chernigov  is  taken  by  anti-Bolshevik  forces. 

March  7:  Both  PetrMprad  and  Moscow  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Uprising  in  Odessa.  Sem- 
enov  at  the  head  of  25,000  Cossacks  is  advancing 
through  Siberia.  The  revolutionary  committee  in 
Petrograd  is  in  possession  of  the  fortifications  and 
the  fleet,  (communication  from  the  Britidi  radio 
sfstion  at  Poldhu). 

Nauen,  March  7. — Revolt  of  the  Petrograd  fac- 
tonr  districts.  Anti-Bolshevik  uprising  hu  spread 

to  Volhynia. 

Paris,  March  7. — Petrograd  in  the  bands  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committee.  'Temps*'  reports  that 
according  to  news  received  in  London  the  white 
flag  is  hoisted  over  the  Kremlin. 

Paris,  March  ft-  The,  rebels  have  seized  Kras- 
naya  Gorka.  Red  army  r^ments  have  revolted 
in  the  government  of  Pskov.  Bolshevild  are  send- 
ing troops  to  Petrograd. 

March  10:  Klishko  telegraphs:  the  newspapers 
are  asking  themselves  whether  Petrograd  has  or 
has  not  fallen;  according  to  information  from 
Helsingfors  three  quarters  of  Petrograd  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels;  Trotsky,  or,  according  to 
some  Zinoviev,  is  directing  operaticms  in  Tosno  or 
in  the  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul;  according  to 
others  the  commander-in-chief  is  Bnissilov;  ac- 
cording to  information  from  Riga,  all  of  Petro- 
grad was  taken  on  the  9th  with  the  exception  of  the 
railroad  stations,  and  the  Red  Anny  has  retreaetd 
to  Gatchina;  the  Petrograd  unions  have  adopted  the 
al<^an:  **Down  with  the  Soviets  and  the  C<nn- 
mnnistsi**  The  Britidi  War  Minirtry  has  iasued 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  yet  certain 
whether  the  Kronstadt  rebels  have  joined  forces 
with  those  of  Petrograd,  but  that  to  its  knowledge 
Zinoviev  is  in  the  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul,  where 
he  is  in  command  of  the  Soviet  forces. 

From  the  great  number  of  other  fictions  drcn- 
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lated  at  this  time  here  are  some  examples:  Saratov 
becomes  an  independent  anti-Bolshevik  republic 
(Nauen,  March  11).  Cruel  massacres  of  Commun- 
ists in  the  Volga  cities  (same).  Fighting  in  the 
province  of  Minsk  between  Wliite  divisions  and  tliv 
Red  army  (same). 

Paris,  March  15. — **TempB**  reporte  uprising  of 
the  Kuban  and  Don  Cossacks  in  great  numbers. 

Nauen  reports  on  March  14  that  Budenny*8  caval- 
ry has  joined  forces  with  the  rebels  near  OreL 
At  different  times  revolts  were  reported  in  Pskov, 
Odessa  and  other  cities.  Mardi  9.  Krassin  tele- 
graphs that  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
*nines**  reports  that  the  Sovirt  r^irae  is  nearii^ 
its  end  and  that  America  is  ther^ore  delaying  the 
establiahment  of  relations  wih  the  border  states. 
At  various  times  news  issues  from  American  bank- 
ing circles  to  the  effect  that  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  hasardons  to  trade  widi 
Ruaaia. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  diat  dw  campaign  of  lies  has 

not  only  America  in  view,  but  also  the  Turkish 
delegation  in  London  and  the  Silesian  plebiscite. 
It  is  known  that  this  campaign  influenced  the  re- 
sult of  the  elections  in  the  second  Paris  diMrict 

Comrades,  the  picture  is  very  clear.  The  world 
press  syndicate — freedom  of  the  preaa  consista  dien 
in  the  fact  that  99  per  cent  of  the  press  is  owned 
by  financial  magnates  manipulating  hundreds  of 
millions  of  rubles— opened  the  world-wide  cam- 
paigns of  the  imperialists,  \rith  the  aim  of  pifr 
venting,  first,  trade  relations  with  England  which 
were  o^nn  by  Krassin,  and  also  the  imminent 
ctmclusion  of  trade  relations  with  America.  Una 
^owa  that  the  enemies  who  surround  us,  no  longer 
able  to  bring  about  intervention,  are  counting  uptm 
a  revolt  The  evente  at  Kronstadt  revealed  ties 
with  the  international  bourgeoisie;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  it  we  see  that  more  than  anything  else  they 
now  fear,  from  the  practical  standpoint  of  inter- 
national capital,  the  sound  establishment  of  trade 
relations.  But  they  will  be  unable  to  prevrat  it 
There  are  now  in  Moacow  representatives  of  big 
capital,  who  did  not  believe  these  rumors,  and 
they  have  told  us  how  in  America  a  certain  group 
of  citizens  carried  on  an  unprecedented  agitetion 
for  Soviet  Russia.  Hiis  group  made  extracts  of 
everything  printed  about  Russia  for  a  few  months 
in  newspapers  of  the  most  diverse  kinds — about  the 
flight  of  Lenin  and  Trotaky,  about  Lenin*s  dloo^ 
ing  Trotsky  and  vice-versa,  and  they  published  all 
this  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  Better  agitetion 
for  the  Soviet  power  cannot  be  imagined.  The 
contemporary  American  bourgeois  press  haa  com- 
pletely discredited  itself. 

Such  is  the  enemy  served  by  two  milli<m  Russian 
csttigres  from  among  the  landowners  and  capitel- 
ists;  sudi  is  the  bourgeois  army  that  is  opposed 
to  us.  And  let  them  make  attempts  to  destroy  the 
practical  success  of  the  Soviet  power  and  prevent 
trade  relations.  We  know  that  they  will  not  suc- 
ceed. And  all  this  information  given  out  by  the 
international  bourgeoisie,  who  are  in  control  of 
thousands  of  newspapera,  and  furnish  informa- 
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tiw  to  the  whole  world,  reveals  once  more  how 
we  are  surrounded  by  *tnpmif,  and  how  feeble 
these  monies  have  grown  within  the  last  year. 
We  should  understand  this,  comrades,  and  I  think 
that  most  of  the  members  of  the  congress  present 
have  understood  what  moderation  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  observe  in  our  disagreements.  Naturally, 
in  the  heat  of  discussion  in  the  congress  this 
moderation  could  not  alwajn  be  observed.  One 
cannot  demand  of  people  who  have  just  partid- 
paled  in  a  struggle  that  they  should  at  once 
praiAise  moderation.  But  when  we  look  upon  our 


party  as  the  hearth  of  world  revolution,  and  ob- 
serve the  campaign  now  being  conducted  against 
us  by  the  governments  of  the  world,  there  is  no 
place  for  doubt  Let  them  conduct  their  cam- 
paign; we  have  examined  it;  we  know  the  extent 
of  our  differences;  and  we  know  that,  united  at 
this  congress,  we  will  undoubtedly  settle  our  dif- 
ferences  with  absolute  concord  in  the  party,  which 
is  now  more  e]q>erienced  and  which  will  go  for- 
ward  to  more  and  more  decisive  international 
victories.    (Great  applause). 

ItvesUa,  March  20,  1921. 


Trade  Agreement 

npHE  daily  nevrepaper  Social  DemokraUn,  ap- 
^  pearing  in  Christiania,  Norway,  printed  on 
April  4  a  declaration  of  the  Norwegian  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  <tf  whidi  the  following  is  a 
translation: 

"The  Department  of  Commerce  has  today  appointed 
Commercial  Director  GiTerholt  Hanam,  Commercial  Consul 
Coiuadi,  Director  of  Fisheries  Assesson,  and  Consul  Rob- 
eitaon,  to  be  delegates  to  negotiate  with  the  Russian  rep- 
resentative  in  Stockholm,  Mr.  Keixhentser,  on  the  subject 
of  a  commercial  agreement  between  Norway  and  Riusia. 

"As  Mr.  Kerzfae&tser's  time  will  not  permit  him  to  oome 
to  this  city  within  the  next  month,  negotistions  will  for 
the  present  time  be  carried  on  in  Stockholm.  As  soon 
as  tuy  have  leanhed  in  something  concrete,  Mr.  Ke^hfln^ 
•ev  will  oome  to  Christiania  to  sign  the  agreement.  The 
Jdegatee  wiU  leave  Tveaday  aftemooB." 

Our  readers  will  recall  the  insulting  manner  in 
which  Utvinov's  letters  were  received  by  the  Nor* 
WM^aa  Commercial  Department  last  Septnnber, 
and  may  refresh  their  memories  at  to  this  corre- 
spondence by  referring  to  dw  issue  of  SOVIET  Rus- 
sia for  December  25,  1920.  The  fact  that  com- 
mercial relations  are  about  to  be  resumed  between 
Norway  and  Soviet  Russia  is  of  course  to  be  at- 
tr^ted  directly  to  England's  having  opened  vach 
rdations  and  now  permitted  die  Norwegian  Gov- 
ernment to  conuder  a  similar  step. 

The  atdtude  of  the  Norwegian  people  on  dris 
subject  may  be  well  seen  from  the  foUovring  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  same  issue  (April  4) 
of  SoM  Deiaaknaeni 

'The  GoTCmmeot*s  organs  A/tempoatm  and  Siorgen-bladet 
«o  Saturday  were  in  a  pontion  to  report  that  n^otiations 
had  already  been  begun  with  the  representative  of  Rnsda 
fal  Stockholm,  Kerdientsev,  on  the  sabject  of  a  Rnsso- 
Norwegian  trade  agreement.  Today  a  Cabinet  conference 
took  place,  and  we  shall  probably  learn  the  result  this 
aftomoon.  (See  above  Item.— Editor,  Soviet  Russia.) 
As  we  ondentand,  a  oommission  is  to  be  appointed  that 
b  to  travel  to  Stockholm  to  continue  the  negotiations 
with  Kerrhentser,  but  the  understanding  is  that  later  a 
ttpreeentative  of  the  Soviet  Government  will  come  to' 
Christiania,  and  only  then  is  an  agreement  finally  to  be 
eonelnded.  The  Government  would  prefn  to  have  Ker* 
riieatsev  come  here. 

*'Bat  it  is  not  impossible  that  Litrinov  himself  amy 
be  the  representative  of  Rnasla  in  the  final  negotiations. 
If  be  cornea,  h  will  <rf  course  not  be  with  the  cdiject  of  fill- 
hg  until  il  «werflowa  the  bitter  enp  ni  defeat  wUch  the 


with  Norway 

Norwegian  Government  must  now  swallow.  The  Soviet 
Government  is  at  present  winning  so  many  victories  both 
on  the  external  and  internal  fronta  that  it  wiU  hardly 
place  any  value  on  emphauzing  a  personal  victory  at 
the  expense  of  the  Norwei^a,  The  fact  that  tbe  Hal- 
vorsoi  Ministiy  can  reconcile  itself  at  all  to  leenming 
relafinu  with  Rua^  Is  a  trinmph  great  enoo^  for  both 
the  Soviet  Govenunent  and  for  Litvinov  himself.  When 
we  nevertbeleas  comt  on  the  poadbility.  of  Utvinov*a  esily 
arrival  here,  h  b  because  we  believe  that  there  b  some- 
thing in  the  report  of  Utvinov*s  assignment  to  America. 
In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  route  hb 
journey  by  way  of  Christiania.  and-4)dng  an  nnnsiully 
courteous  man — to  thank  dw  Norwegian  Govemmmt  for 
its  past  favors. 

"When  Litvinov  left  Christiania  in  October,  be  was  ac- 
companied by  the  following  amiable  expreanona  on  the 
port  of  the  Government  organ  Altenpotten: 

The  Norwegian  fishermen  have  now  learned 
that  they  have  only  been  used  as  pawns  in  Lit- 
vinoVa  game.  Wli^  was  the  object  of  thu  game^ 
it  b  hud  to  see.  bat  wfaeo  the  docnmeau  are 
ptibliahed  thb  will  be  made  dearer.  In  any  case, 
Litvinov  bad  nothing  further  to  do  In  this  conntiv. 
He  undentood  he  waa  superfluous.  He  probably 
left  because  he  knew  that  if  he  did  not  leave 
voluntarily  he  would  be  deported. 

"So  be  left  yesterday.  He  has  been  in  thb  city 
for  more  tlian  a  month.  He  has  himself  given 
documentary  evidence  that  be  did  not  come  to 
buy  fish  or  to  open  commercial  relations  between 
Northern  Norway  and  Russia.  We  do  not  want 
to  receive  any  political  Ruauan  mission  mder  the 
present  circumstances.  That  is  the  end  of  tbe 
tale,  tlie  tale  of  litvinov.  When  the  phyaidan 
pemita  hb  wife  to  follow  Um,  abe  alao  wifl 
disappear  and  thb  little  chspter  In  Norwqr^a  hb- 
tory  will  be  condoded. 

"The  point  apparently  was  to  annoy  IJtvinov*s  wife. 
It  win  therefore  please  Mr.  Diesen  to  hear  that  Mrs. 
IJtvinov  baa  been  ill  thronghom  the  period  diat  haa 
elapsed  unce  last  autumn,  and  that  a  dilld  to  whom 
s^  gave  birth  in  November  haa  dnce  died.  We  print 
tMs  little  bit  of  information  for  the  reaasurance  of  all 
the  good  citizens  who  possibly  may  fear  that  Mrs.  Lit- 
vinov may  have  misused  her  sojourn  in  Norway  to  engage 
in  any  illegal  activity.  Within  a  fortniftht  the  physician 
will  probably  be  able  to  certify  that  there  u  no  longer 
any  obstacle  from  a  medical  standpoint  to  Mrs.  Li^vinov's 
'disappearance.*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Aftenposten  -mH 
not  start  any  propaganda  to  have  her  deported.  Mr.  Diesen 
surely  is  now  a  far  more  humane  and  oouiteona  awn 
than  he  was  in  October.  The  fall  of  Kronatadt  and  the 
An^o-Ruaaian  commercial  agreenaent  have  had  a  bene- 
final  laflnence  not  only  on  the  Government,  but  alao  on 
a  man  of  Mr,  Dieaan*8  type.* 
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Trade  Relations  between  Russia  and  France 


**A  Passport  Worth  a  Billion** 
Paris,  April  8. — Under  diia  heading  then  vp- 
peared  in  L'Oeuvre  an  account  of  n^otiations  be- 
tween a  French  business  man  and  the  Soviet  Com- 
mercial delegation  in  London,  over  a  large  stock 
of  manufactured  articles.  The  Soviet  delegation 
was  ready  to  deposit  a  third  of  the  sum  demanded 
in  advamx  and  was  prepared  to  place  additional 
orders,  the  whole  aggregating  a  billion  francs. 
The  only  condition  was  a  personal  inspection  and 
supervision  of  shipment,  by  an  agent  of  the  dele- 
gation— ordinary  business  procedure  in  transac- 
tions of  this  kind.  A  fonnal  request  for  admit- 
tance of  the  agoit  was  filed  with  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs, — ^M.  Briand,  who  holds  this  post 
in  addition  to  the  premierdiip.  It  was  refused  on 
the  grounds  diat  uie  representative  would  prove 
to  be  a  spy,  and  that  the  French  Goverment  could 
not  protect  commercial  enterprises  with  the  Soviet 
Government  Tlius  vanished  the  dream  of  a  bil- 
lion franc  order. 

Actual  Trading  Carried  On 
Despite  the  government's  hostility,  French  ex- 
porters 'to  whom  Soviet  gold  has  no  odor,  have 
been  doing  business  widi  Russia.  This  is  bdng 
handled  through  Gennan  intermediaries  and  the 
Baltic  States. 

A  delegation  representing  a  group  which  in- 
cludes the  former  French  imibassador  to  Russia, 
has  been  sent  to  Moscow  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  to  resume  trade  relations.  Newspapers  of 
the  Bloc  National  have  kept  diis  information  un- 
der cover;  but  this  secret  as  well  as  others  have 
slipped  out  and  are  bdng  given  publk^  in  die 
Socialist  press  and  in  sncn  liberal  orgtOM  as 

Bankers  and  IndastaiaUsts 
IVade  with  Russia  waits  upon  the  issue  of  the 
stni^le  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  bank- 
ers. The  Russian  market  is  a  sore  temptation  to 
French  industrialists.  Immediate  trade  would  re- 
lieve the  eight  months  long  anemia  that  is  prostrat- 
ing French  industry. 

The  big  banks,  however,  which  hold  the  old  Rtis- 
siaa  securities,  have  made  their  wei(^t  felt  on 
the  Quai  D'Orsay,  in  opposition.  They  have  staked 
all  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  regime,  and 
the  successive  debacles  of  the  counter-revolutionary 
movenumts — Kolchak,  Denikin,  Yudenich,  and 
Wrangel  -~  have  apparently  taught  them  nothing. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  they  pulled  tM 
strings  which  set  White  officers  in  the  Kronstadt 
fortress  dancing  the  old  counter-revolutionary 
lockstep  in  tune  with  Savinkov*s  French-subsidized 
peasant  revolts  in  Ukraine. 

The  Inevitable 
Coming  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Anglo-Russian  trade  agreement,  the 
breakdown  of  the  Kronstadt  rebellicm  gave  French 


policy  a  heavy  blow.  One  offered  new  evidence 
of  the  futility  of  military  adventures;  the  other  was 
a  significant  warning  to  the  industrial  interests 
that  a  valuable  maiket  was  being  preempted. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  to  find  voices  raised 
even  among  the  politicians  in  favor  of  a  revision  of 
policy.  A  few  days  ago  in  the  Senate,  M.  Henri  de 
Jouvenel,  who  is  also  managing  editor  of  Le 
Matin,  made  a  public  demand  upon  the  premier  to 
negotiate  with  Ruasia.  French  interests  demanded 
it,  he  declared,  and  action  was  justified  by  the 
(allied)  de-conununization  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment— a  point  of  view  that  is  useful  in  calming 
conservative  hysteria. 

Applause  from  all  parts  of  the  house  greeted 
M,  de  Jouveners  speecii,  which  evidently  reflected 
the  opinions  of  important  groups  In  reply  Prem- 
ier Briand  sought  to  indentify  his  Russian  policy 
with  thst  of  the  United  States,  but  the  identity  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  Having  lost  the  partner- 
dbip  of  England,  France  is  d^tly  playing  for 
American  diplomatic  support  in  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  Russian  bondholden,  from  tibe 
oonsequenoes  d  their  expensive  playing  with  mon- 
archist generals  and  adventurers. 

It  is  perhaps  only  natural  that  France,  vrfddb 
was  the  first  of  the  Western  nations  to  make  an 
alliance  widi  the  Tsar's  regime,  should  be  amoi^ 
the  last  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
proletarian  government  of  Russia.  But  in  any 
case  the  time  cannot  be  so  far  distant  when  a 
Soviet  trade  delegation  will  have  its  headipiarters 
on  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^ 


Illustrated  Issues  ot 
Soviet  Russia 

A  few  hnndred  copies  of  onr 
pait  two  issaes  (dated  April  30 
and  May  7)  are  still  on  hand. 
Thef  contain  many  illnstrations, 
and  are  well  worth  keeping.  These 
two  copies  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  npon  recMpt  of  twenty 
cents. 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
110  W.  40th  St.,  New  Yo^  N.  T. 
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IN  THE  COUNCIL  OF  PEOPLE'S  COMMISSARS 
ryi  November  23,  1920  the  Council  of  People's 
Conuuissars  iasued  a  deciee  coreriiig  ccmcet- 
dona.  The  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Economy 
together  with  Uie  People's  Commissariat  of  Agri- 
ciuture,  determined  the  objects  of  the  concessions. 

We  quote  below  the  text  of  the  decree  and  an 
account  of  the  limits  of  the  concessions,  presented 
by  the  Supreme  Council  of  Public  Economy  and 
me  People's  Commissariat  of  Agriculture. 

*Wore  than  a  year  ago  Uw  Council  of  People's 
Commissars  took  up  the  problem  of  attracting 
technical  experts  ana  money  from  industrially  de- 
veloped countries.  The  double  aim  was  to  restore 
Russia  as  the  centre  of  raw  materials  in  the  world 
economy,  and  generally  to  develop  her  productive 
forces,  shatter^  by  the  world  war. 

**In  spite  of  the  necessity  of  armed  defense  ^inst 
the  attacks  of  her  enemies  ^ring  the  past  three 
years,  the  Soviet  Republic  made,  in  the  course  of 
these  three  years,  considerable  progress  in  the  task 
of  restoring  the  destroyed  public  economy  by  her 
own  efforts  and  means.  But  the  process  of  restor- 
ing the  productive  forces  of  Russia  as  well  as  world 
economy  in  general  can  be  hastened  by  inviting 
foreign  administrative  institutions,  private  enter- 
prises, stock  oomoanies,  cooperative  and  labor 
organizations  of  other  countries,  to  aid  in  obtain- 
ing and  working  the  natural  riches  of  Russia.  An 
acute  shortage  of  raw  materials  and  a  financial 
surplus  in  some  European  countries  and  especially 
in  the  United  States,  has  caused  foreign  capit^ 
to  make  concrete  offers  to  the  Soviet  Repiulic, 
for  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
vast  regions  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Sov- 
iet Republic 

**At  the  present  time  Soviet  Russia  has  had  a 
number  of  concrete  offers  made  from  abroad  and 
calling  for  ctmcessions  for  developing  the  forest 
and  agricultural  wealth  of  Russia  (for  example, 
an  offer  to  leave  vacant  arable  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  it  with  the  aid  of  tractors),  and 
also  concessions  for  the  oiganization  of  separate 
industrial  enterprises. 

**For  the  sake  of  a  wider  application  of  this  meth- 
od of  restoration  and  development  of  the  produc- 
tive forces  of  the  Republic  and  the  world  eco- 
nomy, the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  has 
resolved  to  publish  the  following  general  economic 
and  legal  conditions  regulating  the  c<mcession8  as 
well  as  a  summary  of  the  objecte  of  concessions 
which  would  be  granted  to  trustworthy  reliable 
foreign  industrial  institutions  and  organizations. 

1.  The  concenioDaire  is  to  Teceire  compenution  In 
the  fonn  of  a  portion  of  bis  prodnction;  the  qnantity  Is 
to  be  fixed  by  the  contract,  and  this  he  may  export  to 
foreign  coantries. 

2.  If  the  oonoeaaionaire  applies  technical  methods  of 
an  aseeptioiially  perfected  cliaracter,  on  a  large  scale, 
he  shall  receive  fwtber  advantages  (sach  as  graotiog  of 
machines,  spedaf  contracts  for  large  deliTeries). 

3.  In  accordance  with  the  character  and  the  conditions 
of  the  ooncesdon,  lonfer  petieda  irf  cimcessiona  AtH  be 


granted  the  conceaaloDaln  in  order  to  goaraalaa  a  fdl 
iadenmificMioB  for  risks  and  for  twJinicai  apparatas  ■» 
vested  in  the  oonoeaaion. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  Rnssian  Sodalist  Fedefal 
Soviet  Republic  gnarautees  that  the  property  of  the  oonoe» 
Bionaire  which  is  invested  in  tlie  enterpriBe  shall  neither  bs 
oation^ed,  ooi^seatsdl  nor  requisitioned. 

5.  The  concessionaire  shall  liave  the  right  to  emplar 
workers  and  clerical  helpers  for  his  enterprise  on  the  ter> 

.ritory  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic, 
for  pay,  observing  the  laws  of  labor  as  well  as  other 
special  contracts  guaranteeing  that  the  workers  tbah  have 
certain  conditions  of  woric  that  will  safeguard  their  lives 
and  thtir  heahha 

6.  The  Govenunoit  of  the  Rnsdan  Sodsllat  Federal 
SorieC  I^nblic  gnacantees  the  ooncesHonoire  that  the 
conditions  of  the  concession  contract  shall  not  be  irioloted 
by  any  decrees  or  prondwu  of  the  Soviet  Govenunent  In 
a  one^ded  mannw. 

"Chatrmm  «/  (ibe  Conncfl  of  Peoples  Commitaan, 

V.  UUAMOV. 

Director  of  Affairs,  V.  Bonch-Bbdvevich, 
Semtary  of  the  Council  of  People^s  Commiasan, 

L.  FornvA.* 


IN  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTIS 
On  March  12  the  All-Rnssian  Congress  of  the 
Russian  Communist  Party  adopted  a  resoinlion 
concerning  concessions  to  be  granted  to  foreign 
capitalists,  quoted  herewith: 

**It  is  impossible  to  conceive  Russia  at  present 
as  an  isolated  economic  organism  standing  aloof 
from  the  world  market  Only  with  the  participa- 
tion of  foreign  technical  and  financial  forces  will 
Russia  be  able  to  revive  swiftly  her  economic  life. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  there  is  con> 
sideied  the  possibility  of  securing  state  credit  by 
means  of  offering  to  foreign  capitalists  the  natur- 
al resources  of  Russia  for  using  them  by  way  of 
concessions.  The  concessionaires  are  offered  a 
great  number  of  legal  and  economical  guarantees, 
llie  liquidation  of  uie  concessional  oiterprise  may 
Uike  place  only  imder  the  conditions  that  are  pro- 
vided in  the  agreement  In  no  case  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  enterprise  is  to  result  in  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  Government  or  a  third  party  to  die 
detriment  of  the  concessionaires.  Ovring  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  establishment  of  money  pay- 
ments the  concessionaires  will  at  the  present  state 
of  the  world  money  mariwt  have  to  pay  in  kind 
(part  of  the  product  produced).  Thus  the  question 
of  the  Russian  curroicy  and  its  relation  to  the 
foreign  exchanges  will  be  entirely  eliminated.  In 
case  a  payment  must  be  made  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  concessionaires,  there  is  also  to  be  de- 
sired a  natural  method  of  offering  in  exchange 
Russian  goods  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Soviet 
Government." 


PICTURES 
We  have  just  received  a  number  of  interest- 
ing pictures  from  Russia,  and  will  print  a  few 
of  tacan  in  each  issue  of  Soviet  Russia,  for 
several  wedcs. 
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/.  FOREIGN  CONCESSIONS 
U,  CTBIUHOB:  06  uiooipAHHHX  KOBifeccHAX   (I.  Step- 

anoT:    Concerning  CoDcessioiiB.    Pabliahed  by  the  State 

Pnbliahing  Hoiiae,  Mo«»w.  1920.    42  pages.) 

The  question  of  foreign  concessions  has  from  the  rery 
beginning  created  very  lively  controversies  on  both  sides  of 
the  barricade  of  the  Soviet  Kepublic  The  idea  was  received 
with  suspicion  by  the  capitalist  press  which  insisted  that  con- 
cessions granted  by  the  "faithless  tyranU**  would  only  be 
another  ''scrap  of  papcv"  and  that — even  if  the  present 
Govenunent  meant  to  live  ap  to  iu  obligationa,  no  anb- 
•eqaent  Russian  govenment  wonld  recognise  than.  Com- 
mnnists  themselves  sharply  eriticiied  the  idea  of  the 
ooncessiona.  They  saw  in  them  the  fint  step  to  the 
reintrodiiction  of  capitalism  in  Rns^  Moreover,  this 
was  also  grist  for  the  mill  of  tiie  jubilant  Menshe- 
vilcs  and  the  Social  Revolutionaries  wiu>  declared  ma- 
liciously that  the  Bolsheviks  had  driven  out  Russian  cap- 
italism, only  to  make  way  for  foreign  capitalism.  The 
obvious  implication  being  that  if  capitalism  most  be, 
it  was  certainly  sweeter  to  be  exploited  by  native  than 
by  foreign  boorgeoia,  and  that  therefore  the  Bolsheviks 
would  have  dime  lietter  if  m  November  7  they  had  ione 
to  sleep  instead  of  taldng  np  arma  against  Kerenal?.  Thsy 
did  not  see  and  did  not  want  to  see  that  there  is  mfter 
nil  aoms  difference  between  a  state  where  the  capitalists 
hold  ill  the  material  and  intellectual  nwana  of  enslaving 
the  naases,  and  the  Soviet  system  where  army,  schooli 
and  newspapers  serve  the  cause  of  the  woricers  who  can 
thus  control  the  foreign  capitalists  to  whom  for  expediency 
they  may  have  to  grant  profits,  even  enormous  profits,  but 
whom  they  would  never  pennit  to  rule  the  country. 

Stepanov'a  bookiM  No.  19  of  a  aeries  of  "Speeches  and 
Talks  of  the  Propagandist"  aims  to  reassure  those  who  fear 
that  the  conoesaiona  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  and 
lor  Sodalisra  in  Rnada.  The  author  does  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  these  grants  are  really  a  compromise, — but 
a  compromise  necessary  now  for  the  oike  m  teoonstmc- 
tion  of  Russian  industrial  life,  at  present  not  quite  possible 
with  Russia's  own  reaonrcea.  The  gold  reserve  as  well  as 
the  available  stocks  of  raw  materiala  are  not  sufficient 
by  far  for  the  tremendous  needa.  A  sncoessfol  ioduatrial- 
iation  of  Roaaia  can  be  effected  only  with  the  aid  of 
foreign  capital,  and  foreign  machinery  and  equipment  to 
work  the  national  resources  and  devdop  industrial  centers. 

Hw  history  of  foreign  oonoessions  and  their  MeosinM  is 
not  especially  oiooaroging.  The  ooneesaiona  obtained  by 
European,  American,  and  Japanese  capitalists  in  China, 
Persia,  Turkey,  and  South  America  for  the  building  of 
railroads  and  working  of  mines  inevitably  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  sqoandering  of  the  natural  weahh  and  en- 
aiavement  of  Uie  native,  population.  This  Is  true  even  of 
•ome  European  countries,  as  e.  g.  Spain  whose  indoArial 
development  was  not  at  all  furthered  therd>y.  The  copper 
ore  for  instance  mined  by  En^iah  ooncesdonaires  goea  to 
England 

Such  coneeariona  were  obviously  a  veiled  form  of  ex- 
tntions  practised  by  strong  capitalist  groups  upon  weak 
and  nndevdoped  countries.  Others-^ke  thoae  granted 
to  foreign  capitalists  in  Tsarist  Russia — often  bore  the 
character  of  onerous  loans  which,  besides  the  cnetonury 
Interest  won  very  high  additional  profits  of  obvi- 
onsly  ueorious  character.  Needless  to  say  a  substantial 
part  of  these  profits  served  to  fill  the  pockets  of  a  great 
number  of  Russian  pafasitea;  But  the  Russian  Republic 
which  in  a  three  years*  war  has  repelled  all  the  attacks 
of  international  imperialists  will  also  succeed  in  defend- 
ing itself  fnnn  predatory  foreign  concesrionalres  and  will 
put  these  matters  on  a  purely  business  ba^s.  granting 
neveithdeaa  a  very  liberal  orofit,  which  the  tremendous 
oaturd  reeonrces  moke  possible. 

The  author  refers  to  Lenin's  much  quoted  speech  about 
concessions,  a  condensed  version  of  which  apoeared  in 
Prnda  of  November  30  (No.  269),  and  was  freqnently 


quotctd  by  the  enemiee  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  Hen 
Lenin  had  mentioned  tiiat  in  tlie  event  of  war,  tlie  own- 
ership of  the  concessions  would,  according  to  the  laws  of 
war,  fall  to  Russia.  The  meaning  of  this  remark  was 
in  other  worda,  that  in  view  of  tbia  circumstance  only  sacfa 
groups  would  strive  for  concessiona  wliich  liave  come  to 
the  conviction  that  the  interesu  of  their  ooontries  ooU 
not  for  war  but  for  boainaas  with  Russia.  Tliia  waa  the 
real  intent  of  Lenin*s  ueech,  bm  tlw  condensed  repoci 
conveyed  a  somewhat  diSerent  impression.  TIk  oonnttiei 
that  Um  Soviet  Govmunent  had  bat  of  all  in  view,  wan 
Hollaad,  Sweden  and  Italy— although  it  is  postfble  thai 
in  many  coaea  the  citizens  of  these '  countries  would  be 
only  the  puppets  of  French  or  EjigUsh  capitaliata  on- 
willing  to  come  out  openly.  **Porely  business  conudem- 
tions,"  says  the  author  aa  to  the  gnaranteea,  "would  force 
us  to  observe  literally  the  oondHiona  agreed  npon.  No 
overturn  in  Russia  oonld  abolish  tliem;  any  govanaent 
that  would  replace  the  Bolsheviks,  would  become  an  obedi- 
ent iadkey  of  the  worid  bourgemue,  and  wonkl  not 
under  any  drcunstancea  violate  the  rights  acquired  by 
the  eoBCMsiona.  It  would  crawl  before  tlie  new  maslen 
of  Rossia— the  capitalists  of  the  Entente.  It  wonld  cer. 
tainly  do  nothing  that  might  offend  them  and  might  cut 
off  thor  aid  against  the  workers  and  peasants." 

A  special  d^pter  is  devoted  to  the  projected  con- 
cessions in  Kamdiatka,  the  natural  wealth  of  this  penift* 
aula,  and  the  Russian-American-Japanese  relationa.* 

Especially  Interesting  is  that  part  of  the  booklet  deal- 
ing wi^  the  dangers  involved  in  the  oonceadoos.  Theoe 
are  twofold:  First,  the  posnble  oorraption  of  adminiatratiw 
personnd,  which  might  be  bribed  to  wfaik  at  the  tran» 
greasions  of  the  conoesrionairea,  and  give  them  preferen- 
tial treatment  on  the  Rnaaian  railroads,  or  in  other 
ways  Miable  them  to  rob  the  Russian  people.  "But  this  is 
not  a  new  problem.  It  is  the  same  old  problem  of  btt- 
reanoacy  in  the  Soviet  institutions,  and  of  attracting 
the  mwssns  to  active  participation  in  all  fielda  of  Soviet 
activity  and  in  everyday  practice."  In  other  words,  this 
is  oi^y  another  aspect  of  the  eeriona  problem  of  faurean- 
cracy  in  a  proletarian  state  whidi  will  still  have  to  he 
fou^t  out  in  the  fntnre. 

Not  km  important  Is  another  problem,  namely,  that  of  the 
relation  of  the  workers  to  the  conceaaions.  It  ia  under- 
stood that  the  concessionaires  would  have  the  ri|^  to 
bring  from  abroad  pait  of  the  akilled  wwkers  and  technical 
and  administrative  personnel — hut  their  nnmlier  will  not 
be  allowed  to  exceed  a  definite  proportion  of  the  graeral 
number  of  the  workers  and  employees  occupied  in  these 
establishments.  This  clause  will  enable  a  great  number 
of  Russian  workers  to  team  the  Western  technique  and 
will  thus  greatly  further  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country,  which  would  not  gain  anything  fai  thii  respert, 
if  the  investors  were  allowed  to  bring  their  entire  per- 
sonnel from  abroad.  Of  coarae  the  very  fact  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  claas  of  *^ported"  workers  is  pregnant  with 
poseibilities  of  conflict.  It  is  obvious  that  these  fordgn 
workers,  in  order  to  be  induced  to  go  to  Russia,  and  to 
Northern  Rnasia  at  that,  vrill  have  to  be  paid  better  tbaH 
the  native  workers.  "To  the  Russian  workers."  the  author 
notea,  'Hhe  inequality  in  the  payment  for  eqtul  work  irill 
only  be  likely  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  such  is  capitalist 
justice.  But  this  will  certainly  not  induce  them  to  bewail 
the  capitalism  that  ha^  disappeared  in  Russia." 

The  author  also  deals  vrith  the  fears  of  those  who 
suspect  that  the  fweiga  eairitaliito  *Yor  provocative  ni^ 
poses"  Buy  forego  for  a  time  thdr  own  interests  and  offer 
extraordinarily  MTOrable  conditions,  so  as  to  demonstrate 
the  alleged  benefits  of  capitalism  as  compared  with  the 
present  hardships  under  Socialism — thus  paving  the  way  to 
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a  sncceufol  eapiuliat  couatflr-rerolotion.  He  pointa  oat 
that  theoreticaUjr  lacb  a  danger  may  exist,  bat  that 
paetically  it  'u  greatly  exaggmtad.  First  of  all  the 
food  situatioo  in  the  west  is  still  very  bad  so  that  an 
enormous  importation  of  food  to  Russia  frma  alnroad  is 
not  to  be  expected.  Secondly,  capitalists  as  a  rule  are 
not  "idealisu**  and  "no  group  of  capitalists  will  at  its 
own  expense  undertake  such  a  costly  propaganda;  capital 
lives  by  profit  and  for  profit  alone."  Improvements,  as 
far  as  food  and  other  necesBities  are  concerned,  there  will, 
no  doubt,  be,  for  the  workers  in  the  concessionary  estab- 
lishments— but  similar  improvements  will  also  be  granted 
to  the  workers  of  similar  Soviet  establishments  which  in 
time  will  spring  up  side  by  side  with  the  establishmenu 
of  the  Cfmcessionaires.  For  it  muat  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Sovtei  Gomnment  does  not  intend  to  grant  aa  cou' 
oeaaions  entire  territories,  thus  end>ling  the  foreign  in- 
TBStort  to  create  a  monopoly,  but  that  luid  grants  wiD  be 
made  according  to  the  "checkerboard"  system.  And  last, 
bat  not  least,  the  Russian  worker  on  the  concessionary 
establishments  will  soon  enough  be  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  the  master  of  his  life,  but  only  one  of  the 
accessories  of  capital.  And  this  will  hardly  swing  his 
•ympathies  from  Socialism  over  to  Capitalism.        M.  P. 


It.   A  NEW  UTERARY  JOURNAL 

KHHTA  H  PEBOJUOima  —  ExaHecaqHul  xpmxo- 
6HCki>orpa<(i4ecKBi  xypsai.  —  The  Book  and  the 
Revoliition,  A  Monthly  Crittoo*Kfaliograidiical  Jounud^ 
Fetiograd,  November  1920. 

The  reading  of  dailies  coming  from  Russia  ii  attended 
with  great  dilficukies.  The  paper  is  extremely  poor,  the 
ink  is  too  li^t,  the  matrixes  of  the  linotype  seem  to  be 
broken  and  the  text  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  decipher 
as  that  of  the  tenth  carbon  copy  of  a  typewritten  ItAter. 
The  whole  exhaustion  and  industrial  breakdown  of  a 
country  that  has  gone  through  seven  years  of  imperialist 
war,  revolution,  civil  war,  intervention  and  blockade  is 
reflected  in  the  external  aspect  of  a  ^gle  copy  of  Pravda 
or  Ekonmaiehtakttfa  Zhixn.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
books  and  pampbieu  arriving  from  "over  there"  are  pot 
at      of  such  a  depressing  character. 

There  is  Kniga  i  RtwAutsya  (The  Book  and  the  Revo- 
lution), a  montldy  critieo-bibliographical  magazine,  whose 
November  issue  we  have  jost  received.  Twenty  pages — 
large  quarto— of  articles,  and  sixty  of  book  reviews.  From 
the  purely  technical  point  of  view  this  can  hold 
its  own  among  the  best  German,  French  or  American 
publications  of  this  kind.  Paper,  print,  vignettes  and 
ornaments,  everything  in  excellent  taste — and  nothing  to 
remind  one  that  the  publication  was  brought  out  at  the 
time  of  the  most  savage  onslaught  of  Wrangel  and  his 
French  jMckers. 

Hie  articles  in  the  first  part  contain  a  number  of  very 
interesting  suggestiona.  The  author  of  an  article  entitled 
"Revolutionary  Poetry"  recalls  the  fact  that  while  in 
France  more  than  two  thousand  songs  of  the  time  of 
her  Great  Revolution  were  collected  and  published,  99 
per  cent  of  the  immense  poetical  material  brought  forth 
by  the  Russian  revolutionary  movement  of  the  past  and 
present  centuries  is  practically  allowed  to  disappear  witb- 
out  leaving  any  traces.  The  active  workers  of  the  Museum 
of  die  Revolution  have  a  great  cultural  task  in  this  res- 
pect. The  same  institution  is  also  asrigned  another  import- 
ant asd  responsible  task — the  execuHon  of  the  testament 
of  Alexander  Dmitryevich  Mikhailov — the  hero  of  the 
*7(aTodnaya  Volya."  who  on  April  15,  1881  died  on  the 
g^ows,  together  with  Sophia  Perovskaya,  Zhetyabov,  Ki- 
baldiich  and  Ryssakov,  for  having  organized  the  execution 
of  Tsar  Alexander  II.  In  his  testament — a  few  days  before 
his  death— Mikhailov  asked  his  friends  to  publish  a  his- 
tory of  his  organization,  with  all  the  decisions  of  the 
Execntive  Committee,  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
Alexander  11.  as  well  as  short  biographies  of  all  the  mem- 
bers that  fell  in  the  strvggle^The  following  article  marks 
Ae  tenth  annimsary  of  Leo  Tolstoy*t  dewi  (Novnnber 
ao,  1910  N.  S.)  and  deab  with  the  omtem^ated  complete 


and  unexporgated  publicati<m  of  all  the  viitinfi  tA  the 
sage  of  Yasnaya  Polyana. 

The  second  part,  concerned  with  book-criticisms,  dealt 
with  an  amazing  number  of  subjects;  To  c^iote  only 
the  aubheada:  Current  Life,  EconMiuca,  Our  Revolntion» 
History  of  the  Revolutionary  Movement  in  Russia,  Ruatian 
History,  The  Peoples  of  Russia,  Fiction,  History  of  Liters 
ature.  Art,  Education  and  Pedagogics,  Industrial  Technique, 
Military  Science,  Reference  Books.  Very  amnsing  infor- 
mation is  furnished  in  the  article  "Books  Burned  and 
Boiled,"  which  contains  a  list  of  books  that  were  prohibited 
under  the  old  system.  There  we  find  among  a  hundred 
others  Georg  Brandes*:  "Main  Currents  of  Dterature  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,"  Voltaire's  "Philosophy  of  His- 
tory," an  Anthology  of  French  short  stories,  by  ManpaS' 
aant,  Zola,  Bourget,  Dandet,  Gyp,  Mendei,  Annand  Syl- 
veatre,  etc,  Ernest  Haeckd*!  biological  and  cosmologieBl 
worica,  Letoumeau*8  "Evolution  de  la  Morale"  and  KnffI* 
Ebing'a:  "Paychopathia  Sexnalia."  We  see,  the  crowd  that 
centt^ed  about  Rasputin  was  as  anziona  to  iweserre  the 
morality  of  the  people  as  any  vice  banting  societies  Id 
other  countries  could  possibly  be.  JIf.  P. 


ilL  PAPER  MONEY 

n.  nPEOEPABCEnCKHB.  —  BTKWHiia  x«nn  ■  imoie* 
TapcRol  xntaiype  (P.  Preobrarbensky:  Paper  Bfoney 
under  the  Proletarian  IMctatorahip.  Publiahed  by  the 
State  Publishing  Honsa,  Hoacow,  1920;) 

The  question  diacnsaed  by  Comrade  Preokadicnaky  fa 
by  no  means  of  thewetical  hitereai  akme^— 4t  is  one  of 
onr  most  important  practical  problems. 

To  apiHToadi  the  question  of  paper  money  impeily  It  It 
necessary  to  touch  upon  certain  theoretical  eonuderations^ 
whidi  the  author  does  in  the  first  two  diapters  of  his 
book.  His  first  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  Marxian 
theory  of  money  circulation  under  capitalist  conditiona. 
Proceeding  from  Marxian  principles,  lie  very  properly 
criticizes  Hilferding,  who  attempts  in  bis  theory  to  sepa- 
rate money  from  a  real  basis — from  gold. 

Comrade  Preobrazhensky  then  inspects  a  number  of  the 
causes  for  the  fluctuation  of  paper  money  and  comes  te 
the  conclusion— one  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  pamphlet — 
that  the  object  of  an  increased  issue  of  paper  money,  by 
the  state,  sometimea  undertaken  at  the  cost  of  a  denuHaU- 
zation  of  the  national  money  syst^  consiatt-only  in  per- 
mitting the  nece«ary  quantities  of  nal  nluei  to  be  iritfap 
drawn  from  trade  for  tbe  use  of  the  atate,  the  emidoyeear 
workers,  and  the  army.  The  Usae  of  paper  money,  thus 
considered,  is  a  special  sort  of  tax  imposed  on  society 
and  ejected  without  the  use  of  tax  inspectors,  militia^ 
and  the  courts  (page  29,  reviewer's  italics).  To  this  ex- 
tent— and  this  really  represents  the  condition  of  affairs — 
Comrade  Preobrazhensky  appropriately  points  out,  pro- 
ceeding to  his  practical  conclusions,  that  this  devaluation, 
connected  thongh  it  may  be  with  very  sharp  decline  of 
paper  money  values,  may  under  certain  circumstances  be 
not  at  all  serious.  "There  is  nothing  trarible  ahoat  it, 
once  labor  pay  it  huded  out  to  the  extent  nH  foor-fiftht  In 
natural  payment,  and  the  value  of  paper  money,  lox  the 
other  one-fif^  has  been  equalized  by  raising  wa^  This 
prospect  might  terrify  the  average  man,  who  cannot  yet 
sqtarate  himself  from  the  notion  that  it  was  once  possible 
to  buy  ten  poods  of  flour  or  ten  pairs  of  boots  for  ten 
roubles.  Bnt  there  is  nothing  terrifying  in  this  thought 
for  the  Socialist  sute,  since  that  state  has  a  clear  view 
of  the  entire  national  economy  and  has  therefore  no  need 
to  become  panicky  over  the  increase  of  prices." 

The  most  important  point  of  the  matter  is  to  secure  a. 
parallel  increase  of  the  wage-scale  and  to  proceed  inflexibly 
to  an  increase  of  the  suppfiea  given  to  the  population  witlt 
ont  pay,  principally  to  the  wolfing  dasa.  To  be  sure,  at 
long  as  we  have  small  acale  farming  and  a  d<Hnestic  industry^ 
the  dying  out  of  the  money  system  must,  owing  to  Rnasia*t 
economic  peculiarities,  be  delayed.  On  the  contrary,  "the 
paper  money  in  western  countries,  at  soon  aa  tbc^  past 
into  the  dictatorship  of  the  j^etariat,  may  die  oitt  aD 
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the  mora  ipiickly,  alnoe  then  will  be  in  these  eoontriee 
no  general  small  scale  trading  aoch  as  delays  the  abolition 
of  paper  money  in  Russia." 

When  he  aslu  who  it  is  that  is  hit  by  this  "paper  money 
ai,**  Comrade  Preobrazhensky  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  chle6y  the  peasantry  and  the  small  artisans.  He 
ampiiastzes  In  this_  connection  his  difference  of  opinion 
with  Comrade  Larin,  who  maintains  that  the  peasantry^ 
because  of  the  immense  increase  in  prices  and  the  nn- 
Intemipted  progressive  devaluation  id  onr  paper  ruble 
**is  becoming  wealthy." 

In  his  chapter  "Paper  Money  In  the  Rnssfan  Soviet  Re- 
public,'* the  author  attempts  to  prove  concretely  how  much 
this  "tax"  yields  lo  the  state. 

In  1915  the  Tsar's  Cnvemment  issued  2.612.000.000  rubles 
in  paper,  the  ruble  being  worth  80  knpeks  (an  estimate 
made  on  the  basis  of  grain  pricRs),  and  received  com- 
modity values  amounting  to  2.089.000.000;  in  1916  it 
received  values  to  the  amount  of  2.163.000.000  rubles.  Pro- 
ceeding OD  the  basis  of  these  calculations  and  applying 
them  to  the  grain  price,  the  Soviet  Government  in  1918 
withdrew  from  circulation  by  the  issue  of  paper  money, 
values  amounting  to  about  373.000.000  mbles.  That  is 
the  real  content  of  the  great  mass  of  paper  money.  In 
other  words:  in  1918  ten  tiroes  as  much  paper  money  was 
issued  as  in  1916.  and  only  one  sixth  of  the  real  values 
brought  in;  in  1919  this  real  value  figure  was  about  the 
same,  namely,  383.500.000  rubles.    In  spite  of  the  relative 
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amallness  of  these  figures,  even  less  was  brou|^t  in  than 
is  estimated  by  Comrade  Preobrazhensky,  since  not  all. 
of  the  paper  money  issued  remains  in  the  village,  btit  a 
certain  rather  considerable  portion  la  applied  for  tlut  needs 
of  traffic  within  the  outlines  of  industry  and  for  purposes 
of  money  circulation  in  general. 

In  his  conclusion.  Comrade  Preobrazhensky  asks  what 
is  to  be  the  subsequent  history  of  our  paper  money  econo- 
my. "From  all  the  figures  we  have  given,  the  following 
conclusion  is  clear:  we  are  rapidly  appmacbing  the  end 
of  our  paper  money  issues,  and  if  oar  paper  ruble  should 
be  subjected  to  boycott  in  1921,  we  should  face  serious 
difficulties,  even  temporary  crises,  but  by  no  means  a  ca- 
tastrophe." This  difficulty,  which  would  have  significance 
only  so  long  as  the  national  activities  have  not  yet  assured 
a  complete  naturalization  of  labor  wage,  might  be  met, 
according  to  Comrade  Preobrazhensky,  by  resorting  to  an 
issue  of  silver  money. 

In  genera)  the  pamphlet  deserves  great  interest  and  pro- 
tents  a  mass  of  interesting  facts.  The  author  (in  spite  oi 
the  obviously  hasty  preparation,  admitted  by  him)  has 
succeeded  in  hannoninng  theory  with  practice.  It  is  to 
be  hop«l  that  in  a  second  edition  of  the  pamphlet  a  num- 
ber of  questions  not  yet  touched  upon,  such  as  the  pnesi- 
bility  of  a  "devaluation"  of  money,  a  printed  surcharge 
with  lower  values  (de-nominatinn).  such  as  was  undertaken 
in  Turkestan  with  the  Turkish  bonds,  may  be  given  ap- 
propriate treatment.  M.  Sahelybv  (Moscow). 


Revolutionary  Law  Making 

in  Russia  is  unique  for  the  fact  that  the  laws  are  framed  in  simple  language,  for 
everyone  to  understand,  and  the  lawmakers  are  guided  by  the  actual  needs  of  the 
people. 

The  Marriage  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

are  practical  and  commonsense.  They  safeguard  the  rights  of  children,  and  de- 
fine Civil  Status,  Domestic  Relations,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Guardianehip,  Inhere 
itance,  etc.  The  full  official  text  of  these  laws  is  printed  in  a  booklet  of  85  pages. 
Copies  sent  postpaid  for  25  cents  each. 

Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  booklet  is  just  o£F  press.  Eighty  pages.  Contains 
official  text  of  the  Soviet  Labor  Laws,  governing  Unemployment  and  the  Right 
to  Work,  Labor  Distribution,  Working  Hours,  Child  Labor  and  Woman  Labor,  etc. 
With  a  supplement  on  THE  PROTECTION  OF  LABOR  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA 
by  S.  Kaplun,  of  the  Commissariat  of  Labor.  Price  25  cents  a  copy,  postpaid. 
Send  orders  and  remittances  to 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

110  West  40th  Street,  New  Toik,  N.  Y. 
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The  Death  of  a  Red  Army  Nurse 

BrE.T. 

{We  reprint  this  tribute  to  Xenia  Geh,'a  martyr  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  from  the  Berlin 
''Rote  Fahn^.  Her  husband,  Alexander  Geh,  mu  a  weWknown  fiffin  among  those  Russian  Aneaych- 
ists  who  during  the  war  and  after  the  November  Roiolution  fmly  idend^  themsdves  wit&  tA« 
position  taken  by  the  Bolsheviks.) 


"Oh,  briTe  FalcoD,  you  have  shed  your  blood  in 
the  battle  with  the  enemy,  bat  every  drop  of  youi 
hot  blood  will  blosaom  forth  in  the  dark  spaces 
of  life  and  will  awaken  a  longing  for  freedom  and 
the  will  to  battle." 

{From  Gorky's  "The  Seng  of  the  Fakon") 

'T^HE  Red  Front  not  only  needs  nurses  who  can 
^  with  skiUfal  hand  apply  band^;e8  and  nurse 
the  wotinded  warriors  in  the  hospitals — even  die 
sisters  of  mercy  can  do  that,  whose  activities  are 
limited  at  best  to  a  conscientious  dischai^e  of  their 
duties;  the  Red  Front  needs  nurses  who  know  what 
it  is,  for  which  the  soldiers  are  receiving  wounds 
and  death,  and  who  are  ready  to  share  their  bat- 
tles and  sufferings  and  to  look  death  in  the  eye 
as  steadfastly  as  do  die  soldiers  themselves.  Th^ 
nurses,  ready  to  aid  the  Russian  workers  and 
peasants,  have  come  in  increasing  numbers  from 
the  masses  of  working  and  peasant  women,  who 
have  learned  more  and  more  each  day  what  the 
struggle  of  the  Red  Army  means  for  them,  what 
the  rule  of  the  proletariat  has  .given  them,  and 
what  it  is  that  menaces  them  if  (he  soldiers  cannot 
resist  the  onslaught  of  the  raiemy.  There  have 
been  women  from  the  other  side,  from  the  camp 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  who  bravely  abandoned  their 
class  prejuouces,  and  have  unreservedly  placed 
themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  Red  Army,  as  fight* 
ers  for  the  proletarian  cause  or  as  Red  nurses, 
faithfully  to  attend  the  fighters  in  their  time  of 
trial.  There  have  not  Men  many  sndi.  The 
majority  even  of  those  who  formerly  dreauned  of 
the  salvation  of  the  people  by  Socialism,  and  who 
were  mranbera  of  the  Social*Revolutionary  or  the 


Social-Democratic  Parties,  as  soon  as  Socialism 
moved  into  an  attainable  proximity,  and  was  call- 
ing upon  all  to  fight  bravely,  have  recoiled  indig* 
nantly  and  have  simply  denied  their  Socialism. 
All  the  greater  is  the  honor  of  those  few  who 
in  the  last  decisive  struggles  sacrificed  everything; 
family,  friends,  life  itself.  One  of  these  was 
Xraia  Geh. 

Xenia  Geh  was  the  dau^ter  of  a  Russian  colonel. 
She  had  what  is  commonly  called  an  excellent 
education,  had  mastered  several  languages.  But  she 
was  far  removed  from  the  struggles  and  ideals 
q£  the  revolutionary  masses.  After  an  unhappy 
marriage  to  a  Russian  officor,  9he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance in  Switzerland  of  the  Anarchist  Alexan- 
der Geh,  and  it  was  during  her  life  with  him  that 
she  obtained  an  insight  into  the  ideas  of  Anarchism. 
She  absorbed  these  ideas  with  all  the  passion  of 
an  ardent  spirit,  and  when  the  revolution  of  1917 
broke  out,  she  hastened  back  to  Soviet  Russia 
with  her  comrade.  Both  placed  themselves  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Soviet  Govmunent,  whidi  had 
been  created  by  the  Russian  proletariat  whose  very 
existence  was  being  threatened  ceaselessly  and  in- 
creasingly by  the  hostile  powers.  The  brave  couple 
rushed  headlong  into  work.  The  Soviet  Govermmt 
sent  both  of  them  to  the  Northern  Caucasus,  wh^ 
was  at  that  tinie  Ib  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  power. 

Alexibitier  became  chairman  of  the  Extraordinary 
Commission  for  Combatting  the  Cotmter-Revolu- 
tion.  Xenia  worked  for  a  time  as  nurse  at  the 
Red  Front,  and  then  she  also,  without  entirely 
giving  up  her  work  as  nurse — for  she  continued  to 
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be  active  in  a  hospital — joined  the  Extraordinary 
Commission.  Xenia  knew  no  mercy  for  the  raemies 
of  the  working  class,  with  whom  shs  was  intim- 
ately  acquainted,  and  of  course  she  thereby  earned 
the  savage  and  ill-concealed  hatred  of  all  counter- 
revolutionaries, who  had  not  lost  their  hope  that 
the  old  bourgeois  power  would  again  return.  Un- 
fortunately mese  capUalists  were  not  deceived  in 
thdr  hope. 

In  January  1919  the  bourgeoisie  again  took  pos* 
session  of  the  Northern  Caucasus.  Xenia  was  un- 
able to  escape.  Her  husband  was  suffering  from 
typhus.  The  Whites  had  hardly  entered  than  they 
arrested  her  half-dead  husband,  dragged  him  out 
of  the  city  on  a  cart,  and  murdered  him  in  a  most 
inhuman  manner,  **iii  the  name  of  the  restoration 
of  order."  Xenia  also  could  not  escape  her 
fate.  She  was  arrested,  and  although  nothing  could 
be  proved  against  her,  she  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  hanging,  under  a  travesty  of  bourgeois  justice. 
Not  a  muscle  of  her  face  twitched  when  she  beard 
the  sentence.  She  arose  with  imperturbable  cidm 
from  the  prisoner's  bench,  and,  accompanied  by 
soldiers,  went  back  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  where  she 
was  permitted  to  remain  with  her  child  of  six 
weeks  until  her  sentence  was  carried  out  The 
defUb  sentence  was  signed  the  same  night  and  the 
execution  set  for  the  following  morning,  but  Xenia 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  from  her  ha^imen.  Her 
flight  aroused  great  commotion.  Colonel  Ryazanov, 
famous  for  his  cruelty,  cried:  **She  must  be  found! 
She  must  be  found  at  any  cost!**  In  Xenia*8  room 
two  letters  were  found,  one  of  which  was  addressed 
to  her  mother,  b^giiw  her  pardon  for  any  dis- 
comfort she  had  caused,  the  other  to  her  child,  to 
whom  she  recounted  the  past  of  its  father,  mur- 
dered by  the  White  Guards. 

In  her  flif^t,  Xenia  spent  the  whole  day  in  an 
empty  bam  not  far  from  Kislovodsk.  When 
came,  she  went  on  foot  to  a  tovm  17  versts  distant, 
vdiere  she  sought  refuge  with  a  comra(fe  whom 
she  knew.  This  man,  a  physician,  turned  out  to  be 
a  traitor,  who  banded  over  the  helpless  woman  to 
her  destroyers.  The  house  was  surrounded  and, 
under  the  chai^  of  a  strong  detachment  of  sol- 
diers, Comrade  Xenia  was  brought  back  by  a 
special  locomotive  to  her  cell  in  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Her  calm  did  not  desert  her  for  a  moment  The 
White  Guard  newspaper  whidi  printed  the  sensa- 


tional account  of  the  capture  of  die  celebrated  Red 
Army  nuiBe,  described  her  last  hour  aa  follows: 

**At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  an  officer  entered 
the  room.  *Do  you  wish  to  have  a  priest?' — *WhT 
should  I  have  a  priest*,  she  answered  calmly.  *I 
am  ready*.  Then  she  approached  the  cradle  of 
her  chila  and  kissed  the  child  tenderly.  'May  I 
have  a  cigarette?*  She  slowly  tmdced  the  emu* 
ette.  *I  am  ready.  The  Republic  has  fallen.  The 
rascals  are  triumphant*,  she  repeated  the  words  of 
Robespierre,  die  leader  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  with  firm  step,  still  casting  a  last  glance  at 
her  sleeping  child,  she  left  the  room  accompanied 
by  an  officer.** 

Had  it  not  been  for  her  military  eioort,  no  one 
would  have  guessed  that  diis  woman  was  going  to 
her  execution.  On  the  way  the  crowd  grew  in 
numbers.  Arrived  on  the  scene,  the  officer  takes 
out  a  slip  of  white  paper  bearing  the  inscription: 
**Comrade  Xenia  Gen  ,  and  pins  it  to  her  waist 
^le  reads  the  slip  with  indifferrace,  but  her  glanoe 
passes  over  the  assembled  crowd  with  some  inters 
est:  the  officen  provided  with  the  shining  epaulettes 
of  the  Tsarist  period,  with  spurs  jingling,  triumph- 
ing in  the  death  of  their  enemy;  the  soldiers,  ex- 
pressing in  their  exhausted  faces  partly  curiosity, 
partly  stupid  indifference.  Xenia  casts  a  last 
glance  toward  the  city  and  nonchalantly  touches 
the  gallows  that  stands  before  her,  while  Uw 
Cossack  handles  the  noose.  There  is  a  tense  and 
breathless  silence.  *neasel**  Xenia  steps  up, 
takes  hold  of  the  noose,  and  then  speaks  loudly 
and  impressively,  turning  to  the  mass  of  soldiers: 
**I  die  for  the  sacred  cause  which  you  also  will 
soon  understand!** — "No  speechmaking!"  cries  the 
Commander.  **I  am  not  making  a  speech,**  Xenia  ro- 
plies,  with  her  unshakable  own.  Then  die  rqwots 
with  tttrible  slowness,  word  for  word,  the  same 
sentence  aa  before.  "Tear  off  her  nurse's  hood,** 
the  Commander  shoute,  bursting  writh  rage.  **It  is 
my  right  to  die  vrith  my  nurses  hood  on,"  Xenia 
replies.  A  moment  later  she  was  a  corpse.    .  . 

The  orphan  child  was  taken  care  ox  by  cme  6t 
the  workers. 

The  Caucasus  ia  freed.  Tlie  capitalist  vulture  no 
loiter  tears  the  flesh  of  the  proletarian  Pfomethena. 
The  freedom  of  the  Caucasus  was  attained  by  the 
heroism  of  thousands  of  Russian  proletarians,  and 
by  the  blood  of  the  Red  Army  nurse,  Xenia  Gdu 


Petrograd  and  Its  Museum 

By  Waxxis  Walter  Lefeaux 


Petrograd  Streets 
npHE  streets  of  Petrograd  are  clean.  It  may  well 
^  be  that  they  were  not  always  so.  I  have 
repeatedly  heard  the  statement  that  at  one  time 
during  tlte  Bolshevik  regime  some  of  the  thorough- 
fares were  practically  impassable  and  that  the  smells 
from  courtyards  and  alleys  were  not  to  be  equalled 
anywhere  else  on  earth.  In  fact,  had  reiteration  had 
its  reputed  effect  upon  me,  I  would  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  terms  ''Bolaheviki'*  and  **dirt"  were 
synonymous. 


The  Nikolaievsk  station  gave  no  evidence  of  any 
sttdi  reign  of  filth.  Aa  our  train  drew  up  at  the 
platform  in  the  early  morning,  janitors  were 
sweepii^  the  platform,  although  we  hod  on  board  no 
"distinguished  visitors"  for  whose  particular  bene- 
fit it  might  be  said  that  such  a  performance  would 
be  staged.  Collectors  of  transportation  orders  at 
the  barriers  might  have  been  ticket  collectors  at 
any  other  European  station.  Any  conception  ai 
Petrograd  as  a  city  of  filth  and  disorder  that  I 
had  cairied  with  me  received  here  its  first  shodt 
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Tlie  plumbing  was  not  in  very  good  order  in  a 
number  of  the  buildings.  But  if  one  half  of  the 
accounts  that  were  given  to  me  in  Petrograd,  by 
people  who  had  been  in  the  city  through  the  winter 
of  1919'1{^,  were  corret^  as  reguds  the  fuel 
ahoation  through  that  winter,  I  ain  at  a  loas  to 
wuferstand  how  it  is  that  there  are  any  sound 
pipes  left  With  the  thermometer  running  between 
xero  and  thirty  d^;rees  Fahrenheit,  and  below, 
and  no  coal  or  wood  available  to  heat  the  buildings, 
I  do  not  quite  understand  how  they  mam^fed  to 
save  any.  Repairs  and  renewals  are  practically 
out  of  the  question,  for  no  material  and  no  mecha- 
nice  are  available.  The  latter  are  all  in  the 
Soviet  service,  either  working  in  the  factories  or 
— ^what  is  more  probable — serving  in  the  Common- 
ist  sections  of  the  Red  Army. 

Efforts  of  the  Citizen* 

llie  citizens  of  Petrograd  organized  into  House 
Committees,  Ward  Committees  and  District  Com* 
inittees  for  mutual  assistance  in  the  struggle  to 
carry  on,  in  the  face  of  conditions  that  no  modem 
city  has  ever  confronted.  When  I  first  reached 
Petrograd  they  had  cleaned  the  city  up  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  human  ingenuity  could  not 
possibly  go  any  further  in  the  matter  of  handling 
the  population  of  a  modem  city  without  any  of 
the  necessarj  mechanical  facilities. 

Outside  ot  Soviet  Russia  I  had  often  heard  of 
die  disasters  that  had  befallen  Uie  Nevsky  Pros- 
pect and  its  fine  stores  and  shops;  that  the  wood 
blocks  had  been  torn  up  from  ue  roadway  to  be 
used  as  firewood;  that  the  stores  had  been  dis- 
mantled and  desorted;  that  the  city  was  rapidly 
falling  into  ruins;  that  life  was  not  sfuTe.  All  of 
this  may  have  been  true  at  one  time.  But  if 
the  NevKy  was  at  any  time  torn  up,  it  has  since 
been  repaved;  if  the  city  were  at  one  time  falling 
into  ruins  rapidly,  the  fall  must  have  been  ar- 
rested  rather  ouickly;  if  life  were  not  s^e  diere  at 
one  time,  conditions  must  have  changed  very  dras- 
tically since.  Most  of  the  stores  and  shops  art  not 
now  in  use  on  account  of  the  centralizing  of  what- 
ever is  available  for  distribution  in  ue  Soviet 
stores  which  of  course  gives  an  air  of  desertion 
to  the  Nevsky,  but  perhaps  the  resulting  saving  of 
labor  may  compensate  the  citizots  for  the  loss  of 
excitement  previously  enjoyed  at  the  bargain  coun- 
ter. If  "shopping**  constitutes  one  of  the  joys  of 
living,  then  that  part  of  life's  pleasure  is  gone 
in  Petrograd. 

Petrt^ad?  Such  paucity  of  excitement  never 
was.  Even  the  street  cars  and  street  traffic  gmer- 
ally  appeared  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  to  impress 
npon  the  stranger  that  here  at  least  was  one  city  in 
the  world  that  was  not  intent  upon  conveying  to  the 
visitor  a  sense  of  importance  through  its  noises. 

People  there  were  in  plenty.  But  there  was 
nodiing  extraordinary  about  thi^  Just  such  crowds 
were  on  the  streets  of  Reval  and  Riga.  Hie  only 
noticeable  difference  was  that  the  people  in  Pet- 
rc^ad  all  seemed  to  be  going  somewhere  or  to 
hate  ioiiie  <^ject  in  view.    Rsval  atreelB  were 


crowded  with  people  having  no  apparent  aim  in 
life,  interspersed  with  stumbling  drunkards.  These 
were  abeoit  from  the  streets  of  Petrograd. 

A  Shopping  Experience 

A  few  flower  stores  seemed  to  be  the  only  r^ail 
distributing  agenciea  left  of  the  old  systmi,  and 
the  abandoned  ^ops,  for  which  Communism  ap- 
peared to  have  no  use,  lent  a  somewhat  melancholy 
note  to  what  were  at  one  time  the  retail  shoppii^ 
districts.  One  large  store  window  on  the  Nevsky 
attracted  my  attention.  Hie  brilliant  colorings  of 
the  wares  exhibited  could  be  discerned  from  acroos 
the  Btrert  and  were  in  strong  contrast  to  the  empty 
and  placarded  windows  of  most  <^  the  other  stores. 
It  had  evidently  been  talcen  over  by  the  glass  and 
crockery  department  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  for 
it  was  filled  with  plates,  dishes,  cups  and  saucers, 
on  all  of  which  were  patterns  descriptive  of  the 
evils  of  Capitalism  and  the  hopes  of  Communism. 
The  workmanship  and  finish  appeared  to  be  to 
strikingly  good  that  I  inquired  to  find  out  if  it 
vrere  possible  to  purchase  some  of  them  to  take 
away  with  me.  Here  I  had  concrete  contact  with 
Communism  in  actual  practice.  I  was  politely  in- 
formed that  my  money  was  not  an  all  powerful 
talisman  in  Sovi^  Russia!  Had  I  a  work-book? 
Had  I  an  order  from  the  Soviet?  It  appeared  that 
the  plates,  etc,  had  not  been  made  solely  for  peo* 
pie  with  money  vdio  might  cart  them  away  and 
place  them  on  shelves  to  be  gaped  at  as  curios. 
They  were  made  for  the  use  of  people  who  could 
show  that  they  had  rendered  some  service  and  that 
thev  had  need  of  them. 

A  curious  place  this  Petrograd  under  the 
Soviet  administraticm!  I  found  out  afterwards 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  buy  any- 
thing there.  I  inquired  about  butter,  e^s,  and 
a  number  of  other  things  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  gen- 
erally considers  necessary  to  existence,  and  discov- 
ered that  when  there  were  any  supplies  available 
th^  were  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the 
children,  hospitals  and  maternity  homes.  I  gave 
up  the  quest  It  seemed  so  absolntelv  absnni  in 
that  atmosphere  and  environment  to  ask  for  things 
that  were  needed  in  the  hospitals  and  childreirs 
homes.  Bolshevism  may  not  be  a  religion,  but  its 
adherents  have  a  very  effective  way  of  making  one 
feel  that  some  of  the  usually  accepted  powers  of 
money  are  a  sacrilege. 

Not  many  methods  of  propagating  the  ideals  of 
Bolshevism  have  been  overlooked  by  the  Commun- 
ists. If  the  people  will  not  or  cannot  read,  or 
there  is  a  shortage  of  paper  for  printing  purposes 
then  give  it  to  diem  in  pictures  on  their  plates  with 
every  meal! 

On  the  Winter  Palace  Square,  squads  of  recruits 
for  the  Red  Army  were  being  initiated  into  Xha 
mysteries  of  advancing  and  retiring  at  four  paces, 
loading  and  firing  and  other  points  of  reception 
etiquette  wherewith  to  greet  the  Polish  armiea  and 
other  adventurers  who  might  decide  to  try  thmr 
fortunes  against  the  Soviet  I^publia 

Most  of  the  offices  on  the  East  aide  of  dw  Square 
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wem  occupied  by  various  departments  of  the  Petro- 
gnd  Sori^  and  a  swarm  of  callers  and  workers 
gave  them  a  most  animated  appearance.  Motors 
were  dashing  up  every  few  minutes  and  as  speedily 
dashing  away  again.  If  there  is  anything  slow  about 
the  Bolshevik  administration,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  chauffeurs. 

Condition  of  Public  Buildings 

The  Dome  of  St  Isaac's  Ciohedral,  glittering  in 
the  sunlight,  appeared  to  me  to  offer  about  as  good 
a  vantage  ground  as  any  to  view  the  city. 
I  fully  intended  to  count  the  steps  winding  in  a 
small  spiral  through  blocks  of  stone  that  made 
one  wonder  how  men  ever  manned  to  get  them 
there,  but  my  head  came  into  contact  with  so  many 
rocky  projections  and  encountered  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  so  many  stolidly  descending  pilgrims 
that  I  could  not  keep  my  count  In  some  places 
guides  assembled  us  and  took  charge  of  parties  of 
about  twenty.  There  was  often  no  room  to  pass  with 
visitors  travelling  in  opposite  directions.  By  hold- 
ing on  to  the  coat-tail  of  the  person  in  front,  and 
duddng  our  heads,  we  eventually  found  ourselves 
on  top  of  the  Dome. 

They  told  me  that  this  Cadiedral,  sometimes 
called  the  Temple  of  the  North,  cott  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  took  forty  years  to  build.  I 
quite  believe  it  I  have  heard  the  Bolsheviks  ac- 
cused of  despoiling  the  churches  and  cathedrals 
of  Russia,  but  I  could  find  no  traces  of  any  damage; 
priests,  worshippers  and  pilgrims  appeared  to  me  to 
be  pursuing  their  various  wa^  as  if  no  **SpecteT 
Bolshevism"  were  troubling  the  Universe;  a 
couple  of  old  beggars,  quite  evicbmtiy  too  old  to 
worK  and  quite  evidently  too  accustomed  to  the 
crowds  to  be  satisfied  with  the  seclusion  of  the 
Old  Peoples*  Homes  no  matter  how  comfortable 
they  mi^t  be,  stood  at  the  door  soliciting  alms. 

Viewed  from  the  top  of  St  Isaac's,  Petrograd 
lies  spread  out  over  a  level  plain,  a  mass  of  huge 
buildings  and  palaces  with  the  silent  Neva  flowing 
along  me  North  side;  Smolny  Institute,  the  Mar- 
insky  and  Tauride  Palaces,  scoiies  of  churches, 
large  public  gardens — now  v^etable  plots — the 
Peter  and  Paul  Fortress  and  Mars  Field  all  open 
up  an  unlimited  field  for  the  im^;ination  as  one 
looks  down  upon  them,  hong  strings  of  one-horse 
wagons  were  bringing  in  wood  for  fuel  from  dte 
countryside  and  St  Isaac's  Square  was  one  huge 
pile  of  cordwood  gathered  up  to  keep  the  city  in 
fuel  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes. 

Hie  Winter  Palace  of  the  Tsars  shows  very  little 
trace  of  damage;  on  the  front  a  few  rifte  bullet 
holes  in  the  walls,  with  here  and  there  a  small  piece 
of  coping  stone  knocked  off.  Inside  the  pictures 
and  furnishings  appear  to  be  practically  untouched 
and  the  old  caretaker,  left  at  the  same  post  by  the 
Bolsheviki,  as  very  many  of  the  old  Tsar*s  retinue 
in  diarge  of  public  buildings  seem  to  be,  appeared 
quite  at  a  loss  when  I  adced  him  to  show  me  the 
ctamage  done  by  the  Bolsheviki  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  . 
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The  Musaim  of  the  Revobaion 

At  this  point  F         at  one  time  a  reudent  <rf 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  hearing  that  an  **American**  was 
wandeiing  around  the  Palace,  hurried  aloi^  to  get 
some  news  from  home.  Al^ough  a  trifle  disap- 
pointed when  I  turned  out  to  be  a  far-North  Ameri- 
can, he  was  a  veritable  find  for  me  and  imme- 
diately took  me  under  his  wing. 

F  is  assistant  curator  at  the  Museum  <rf  the 

Revolution,  and  his  special  department  consists 
of  the  records  of  the  Secret  Service  Department  of 
the  old  Tsarist  police.  I  spent  quite  a  lot  of  time 
browsing  throDgh  these  exhibits.  One  of  the  sec- 
tions shows  the  names,  photos  and  records  of  the 
thirty-five  thousand  oda  secret  service  operators 
and  agenis-pTovocaleuTt*  Swift  retribntiott  has  been 
handed  out  to  a  large  number  of  these  gentlemm. 
Numbers  have  escaped  from  Russia  and  many 
others  are  still  at  large  although  carefully  watdwd 
for  counter-revolutionary  tendencies. 

Thousands  of  charts  and  files  of  records  are 
being  catalogued  for  the  Museum.  Among  others  * 
1  have  distinct  recollections  of  the  conspiracy  charts 
of  the  Polish  Premier  Pilniddd,  thai,  I  believe, 
a  leader  of  the  Polish  Socialist  Party;  also  one  of 
Kamenev,  now  President  of  the  Moscow  Soviet 

When  Petrograd  becomes  accessible  to  the  or- 
dinary traveller  it  will  M-obably  pay  the  secret 
service  departments  of  the  European  and  some  other 
countries  to  send  representatives  to  these  exhibits. 
The  experiences  gained  and  the  methods  acquired 
by  the  Tsarist  police  through  die  handling  of  so 
many  secret  operatives  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
some  service,  lliere  would  of  course  be  the  draw- 
back that  they  mi^t  become  a  little  nervous  if  the 
thought  ever  occurred  to  them  that  their  own  ac* 
tivities  mi^t  similarly  be  at  some  time  on  e]diibi- 
ti<m  in  a  public  museum.  This  might  be  overcome 
by  an  arrangement  vdiereby  their  records  mi^  be 
instantly  destroyable,  but  that  is  a  littie  matter  diat 
may  well  be  Idft  to  the  departments  concerned. 

The  record  charts  are  very  ingenious  contriv- 
ances; completed  they  have  the  appearance  of  a 
spider's  web  and  might  well  be  compared  with 
one.  The  suspect's  name  is  indicated  in  the  center 
and  from  the  name,  lines  radiate  to  other  names;  on 
these  lines  are  index  numbers  under  whidi,  on 
file,  may  be  found  particulars  of  the  coimection, 
such  as  attendance  at  the  same  meeting,  a  letter,  a 
conversation  or  a  visit  to  the  same  house;  from  these 
second  names  more  lines  radiate  giving  the  key 
to  particulars  of  still  other  connections;  the  person 
whose  movements  were  under  observation  and  had 
been  recorded  had  quite  possibly  never  heard  of 
many  whose  names  were  recorded  on  the  cAga  of 
his  or  her  chart  but  there  was  the  connection,  even 
if  it  could  only  be  shown  through  the  indirect  medi- 
um of  three  or  four  connecting  parties:  all  could 
thereby  be  shown  to  be  parties  to  the  same  **con- 
spiracy."  A  covering  index  gave  particulars  of  tiie 
various  charts  wherein  any  individual  figured,  some 
of  them  being  maiti<nied  in  charts  differing  very 
widely  both  in  tiie  matters  covered  and  the  dis- 
tricts concerned. 
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Records  of  a  secret  volunteer  organization  for 
the  protection  of  the  Tsar,  with  minute  particulars 
of  roads  to  be  traversed  by  him  and  places  to  be 
visited,  accompanied  with  details  of  the  posting 
of  these  volunteers  and  sketches  and  particulars  of 
every  window  and  doorway  in  the  vicinity,  gives 
some  idea  of  the  elaborate  measures  that  were 
found  necessary  to  safeguard  the  royal  person. 

Reports  from  Agents  in  New  York 

Records  are  on  file  covering  a  meeting  held  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  January  13,  1915,  for 
the  pnrpoae  of  considering  a  building  to  be  used 
as  a  Russian  Imm^ation  House.  Another  report 
filed  in  Petrograd  about  the  same  time  gave  particu- 
lars of  a  meeting  of  the  unemployed  in  New  York, 
Iwld  on  January  26,  1915,  particularly  dealing 
with  the  speeches  of  one  **01gin'*  and  one  **AIbert 
Abram  Kagon."  I  have  no  means  of  verifying 
these  names  and  dates;  I  give  them  simply  as  I 
copied  them  from  the  reports  of  the  Tsar  s  Secret 
Service  Police  Agents  in  New  York. 

Large  numbers  of  newspaper  clippings  and 
copies  of  Russian  language  papers  pijilidied  in 
America,  found  among  these  police  records  in  Rus- 
sia by  the  Bolsheviki,  are  on  file  and  are  being  cata- 
Ic^ed  for  exhibit  in  this  Police  Section  of  the 
Museum  of  tbe  Revolution. 

New  Uses  of  Public  Buildings 

Royal  suites,  galleries  of  pictures,  banquet  halls, 
rooms  and  halls  containing  priceless  specimens  of 
old  armour  and  statuary  are  thronged  with  visitors 
and  kept  wanni  well  ventilated  and  scrupulously 
clean. 

Soviet  Rnasia  is  hungry  and  clad  for  the  most 

Eart  in  rags;  soap  is  an  almost  unknown  luxury; 
ut  neither  dirt,  dust  nor  unseemly  conduct  is 
tolerated  in  the  museums,  art  galleries  and  palaces 
(now  public  property)  of  Communist  Russia. 

Some  may  remember  the  Hotel  de  TEurope,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  beat  if  not  the  best  hotel  in  the  city. 
The  guests  do  not  now  dress  for  dinner  or  lounge 
in  the  spacious  lobbies  and  salons.  It  is  now  peo- 
pled by  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  children, 
most  of  them  orplums,  now  wards  of  the  State. 
It  is  used  as  a  recepticm  and  distributing  center  for 
homeless  children.  They  are  received  and  particu- 
lars are  registered  in  a  special  office;  they'are  then 
bathed  and  given  clean  clothes  while  their  own — 
if  any,  and  if  worth  saving — are  being  disinfected 
and  given  a  delousing  treatment;  they  are  then 
kept  under  special  observation  for  twenty-six  days 
and  after  diat  are  drafted  aS  into  whatever  school, 
vacation  home  or  hospital  may  be  considered  by  the 
doctors  and  vocation  specialists  the  most  appro- 
priate for  the  child  considering  its  physical  and 
moral  condition  and  the  propensities  uiown  during 
the  time  under  <^»servation.  One  meal  at  which  I 
observed  them  consisted  of  dry  rve  bread  and 
water.  My  mind  instantly  recalled  me  uiswer  that 
I  had  previonaly  received  reading  a  supply  of 
milk:  Hl^e  have  not  enonn^  for  the  childrai!** 
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Science  in  Soviet  Russia 

By  A.  V.  LUN ACHABSKT 

With  the  support  of  the  Commissariat  of  Educa- 
tion, there  has  been  established  in  Petrograd  one 
of  the  most  interesting  scientific  institutions  in 
Europe.  Tliis  is  the  institute  for  research  in 
radiology.  The  institute  is  housed  in  a  large  build- 
ing formerly  belonging  to  the  Homeopathic  So- 
ciety. Here  Professors  Nemenov  and  Joffe,  a  doc- 
tor and  a  physicist,  have  extended  the  field  of  radio 
research.  'Dirough  the  efforts  of  these  directors 
the  institute  has  become  an  extraordinarily  active 
center  for  scientific  study.  Here  lives  a  small 
sdoitific  world  in  itself,  where  conferoices  are 
held  and  addresses  delivered.  In  the  hospital  of 
the  institution  great  success  has  been  obtained  in 
the  treatment  of  internal  illness,  such  as  diseases, 
of  the  stomach,  by  Rontgen-therapeutics.  In  spite 
of  unfavorable  conditions,  the  institute  has  already- 
published  a  thick  volume  with  illustrati<»i8  deal- 
ingwith  its  achievements. 

This  will  astonish  the  scientific  circles  of  West- 
em  Europe.  On  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government 
Professor  Nemenov  has  gone  to  Germany  in  order 
to  learn  what  progress  has  been  made  abroad  in 
his  field,  to  establish  connections  with  European 
scientiste,  and  to  buy  the  necessarr  material  for 
the  continuation  this  woric  He  sends  back 
many  articlee  from  foreign  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines in  which  general  astonishmoit  and  wonder 
are  expressed  that  it  has  been  possible  to  open 
an  institution  in  starving  Russia  which  should  pro- 
voke the  envy  of  the  scientists  of  Western  Europe. 
The  Izvestia  publishes  the  following  summary 
of  a  letter  received  from  Professor  Nemenov  in 
Germany:  '*In  Nauheim  I  stqtped  almost  directly 
from  die  train  into  the  Congress  of  Natural  Scien- 
tists and  nijrsiciBts.  My  ^>pearanoe  on  the  plat- 
form and  my  account  oi  conditions  in  Russia  cre- 
ated a  sensation.  The  ideas  of  the  people  abroad 
about  Soviet  Russia  and  about  the  situation  in 
which  Russian  scientists  live  are  absurd.  It  was 
not  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  them  the  real 
facts.  I  showed  them  our  publications  and  photo- 
graphs of  our  institute  and  of  our  work.  My  de- 
scription of  the  work  in  Rontgen-therapeutics  made 
a  great  impression. 

**From  several  conversations  it  is  plain  diat  the 
majority  of  the  German  professors  would  gladly 
come  to  a  congress  in  Petrograd  if  one  were  held. 
I  visited  many  cities  in  Goinany  and  was  every- 
where received  in  a  friendly  manner.  So  far  four 
articles  about  Russia  and  onr  institute  have  been 
pid>liahed  in  the  leading  papers,  including  the 
Voesische  Zeitung*,  Tranlaurter  Zeitung*  and  Xeip- 
zig^  Zeitung*.  The  German  universities  are  re- 
ceiving insufficient  support  from  the  State.  Many 
of  them  on  this  account,  for  example  the  Univers- 
ity in  Jena,  have  been  compelled  to  sell  their  stocks 
of  radium  and  platinum.  Professor  iJsigang  is 
organizing  a  collection  of  scientific  works  to  be 
sent  to  Russia.  In  artistic  circles  also  there  exists 
a  great  desire  to  establish- connections  with  the  art- 
istic world  in  Russia.** 
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How  Workers  Study  in  the  Russian  Universities 


(From  the  New  York  "FonoanT,  April  10) 
By  MoTsSATE  Olgin 


THE  woridng  class  has  come  into  power  in  Rus* 
sia,  and  is  naturally  preparing  its  own  in- 
idlectual  derelopment  InidiTidual  woriwrs  studied 
even  under  the  old  renme.  Otherwise  a  mili- 
tant working  class  would  have  been  impossible.  It 
is  thirty  years  since  the  best  Russian  workers  be* 
gan  to  study.  They  studied  in  forbidden  places 
and  in  prisons  and  in  Siberia.  They  neglected 
no  means  to  obtain  ideas.  Now  the  enligntaied 
woricers  have  beccone  the  doers,  the  leadm,  the 
revolutionary  vai^ard  of  the  woridng  class.  Now 
they  occupy  the  highest  places  in  the  Soviets,  in 
the  Communist  Party,  in  the  management  of  fac- 
tories, in  the  trade  unions.  They  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  proletarian  government  It  is  their 
government,  Uteir  regime,  and  if  things  go  wrong 
Uwr  have  themselves  to  blame. 

If  you  talk  with  such  a  worker  yon  will  not  see 
any  ufferance  at  first  betwera  him  and  a  boui^eois 
intellectual.  He  has  for  so  long  read,  listened,  spok- 
en, mingled  with  party  workers,  that  he  has 
acquired  the  style  and  manners  of  an  educated 
man.  But  some^mes  an  error  in  his  speech,  an 
nngrammatical  expression,  betrays  die  fact  that 
he  has  not  stuped  at  school.  Thus,  for  example, 
he  sometimes  says  **coUidor**  for  corridor**,  *ykhr 
tical  reasons"  for  ''tactical  reasons**,  m  he  lues  a 
foreign  word  in  an  incorrect  way. 

But  this  is  not  the  real  difference.  It  has  often 
happoied  in  a  long  talk  with  a  Russian  worker 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  decide  where  he  had 
received  his  education:  in  a  university  or  a  fac- 
tory or  in  revolutionary  work. 

Worker  and  Bourgeois  IiUellecSiuUi 
Where,  then  does  the  proletarian  intellectual  dif- 
fer from  the  son  of  a  merchant  or  a  manufacturer? 
Chiefly  in  knowing  thoroughly  the  life  and 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  laboring  masses.  It 
may  be  that  he  himself  sits  in  an  omx  or  in  an 
executive  committee;  he  may  not  have  worked  in 
a  factory  for  years,  but  a  worker  he  remains  never- 
theless: he  feels  &e  ipirit  of  labor,  he  can  speak 
with  the  woHeos  as  one  of  them,  he  can  see  clear- 
ly what  oppresses  them.  Not  one  of  the  bourgeois 
intellectuals,  no  matter  how  much  he  has  **ob- 
served**  the  life  of  the  worker,  will  have  such 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  proletarian  world 
as  one  who  has  himself  been  a  worker  from  child- 
hood. 

Besides,  the  worker  -  intellectual  has  other 
needs  than  the  professional  intellectuals:  the  lat- 
ter need  refinement  and  luxury,  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  the  best  in  the  capitalist  world;  if  they 
lack  these  they  will  be  unhappy,  they  will  be  un- 
able to  work.  The  worker-intellectual,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  content  himself  with  less;  he  can 
adapt  himself  more  readily  to  difficult  conditions; 
he  has  greater  physical  and  nunral  strengdi.  lUa 


can  be  illustrated  by  the  difference  in  their  pecu- 
lations; an  intellectual  who  steals  while  occupy- 
ing dw  poaiti<m  of  factory  nuuuuer,  will  steal 
oDough  for  a  piano;  an  intellectuu  vdto  has  for^ 
merly  been  a  woricer  will  in  the  same  position 
steal  enough  for  an  extra  pair  of  boots;  of  pianos 
and  automobiles  he  has  never  dreamed. 

A  third  important  difference  is  that  '^intellectual'* 
activity  is  not  for  the  workra  his  only  means  of 
livelihood:  if  fortune  changes  he  taiEes  off  his 
coat,  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and  seta  to  work,  laugh- 
ing at  all  his  troubles;  his  hands  will  always  fur- 
ni^  him  with  bread.  For  the  intellectual,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  activity  is  his  livelihood.  If  he 
loses  it  he  is  a  fish  out  of  water.  Tbat  is  why  he 
thinks  diat  without  him  die  world  will  perish. 
In  general  he  is  more  bound  by  traditions  and 
theories,  he  has  less  spirit  and  less  strength  than 
the  worker-intellectual. 

The  Worker  Intellectual  and  the  Masses 
But  the  greatest  difference  is  that  the  professional 
intellectual  is  better  off  in  a  capit€Uistic  order  and 
the  worker  under  a  proletarian  order.  If  tomorrow 
anodier  Kolchak  comes  into  power  in  RusMa — 
all  diese  bourgeois  intellectuus  who  now  apeak 
oi  freedom  and  democracy  will  becraie  the  leaders 
and  the  rulers  in  political  as  well  as  in  economic 
life  (as  was  the  case  under  Nicholas).  They 
will  be  at  the  head  of  the  country.  Naturallv,  the 
bourgeois  cannot  be  true  friends  of  the  Soviet 
government — a  few  idealists  accepted.  The  worker* 
intellectual,  however,  knows  thi^  if  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment fails,  his  power  falls  with  it,  his  pride, 
his  reign.  And  so  he  is  devoted  body  and  smuI 
to  the  present  regime.  For  him  it  is  not  a  th  wret- 
ical  question  of  a  better  or  worse  form  of  politi- 
cal state — ^for  him,  for  his  class,  it  is  a  question 
of  slavwy  or  dominion.  Today,  under  the  Soviets, 
he,  Sergd  the  smith,  is  a  commissar,  a  commander, 
the  administrator  of  a  province,  a  judge,  a  diplo- 
mat Tomorrow,  if  th«re  should  be  a  capitalistic 
system,  this  same  Sergei  would  be  dirt  under  die 
feet  of  the  employers:  if  they  wish  they  dismiss 
him;  if  they  wish  they  put  him  on  the  blade  list 
and  he  perishes  without  woric 

Therefore  the  working  masses  have  nune  f aidi 
in  a  proletarian  intellet^al,  even  diou^  he  is  do- 
ing no  physical  work,  and  is  living  the  same  life 
as  an  intellectual  of  the  bourgeoisie.  They  feel 
that  Sovietism  is  for  him  a  serious  thing.  They 
will  perhajn  be  unable  to  explain  why  they  pre- 
fer him:  he  is  not  as  good  a  speaker  or  so  cap- 
able as  the  bourgeois  book-man.  Yet  they  biow 
instinctively  that  he  may  be  trusted. 

How  the  Worker  Intellectual  Is  Tr<aned 
But  more  prolMarian  intellectuals  are  wanted. 
In  dw  time  of  Nicholas  very  few  woricers  oonld 
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educate  themselves.  Only  after  the  November  re- 
volution did  Russia  besm  to  create  a  broad  in- 
tellectual class  of  woncers  and  peasants.  Now 
the  whole  country  is  one  gretf  school  of  proie- 
tarian  education. 

Disregarding  the  popular  schools  and  the  sec- 
ondary schools  for  children  and  the  various  courses 
for  adults  in  evening  schools,  clubs,  trade  unions, 
factories  we  have  three  kinds  of  fundamental  edu- 
cationai  institutions  for  workers  and  peasants: 
L  workers*  faculties,  2.  military  schools,  3.  party- 
sdiools.  in  all  these  institutions  the  teaching  is 
tdenUficj  not  popular,  and  all  three  are  gnat  fao- 
toriea  of  proletarian  intellectuals. 

The  Workers*  Faculties 

The  workers'  faculties  would  in  America  be 
called  perhaps  preparatory  schools,  because  dieir 
aim  is  to  prepare  workers  and  peasants  for  the 
nnivCTsities.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  preparatory  school  and  a  workers*  fac- 
ulty. The  faculty  so  cimducta  the  studies  that  its 
students  must  from  the  first  day  accustom  them- 
selves to  a  scientific  method  of  investigation. 

This  is  their  method :  they  bring  together  sever- 
al hundred  young  men  and  women  workers  and 
peasants — from  16  to  20  or  25  years  of  age — they 
give  them  sevCTal  professors  from  the  universi^ 
or  the  polytechnicum,  they  give  them  dwellings 
and  rations — and  they  study.  The  students  are 
picked;  a  recommmdation  from  a  factory,  a  union 
or  a  local  Soviet  is  required  for  admission.  Most 
of  the  students  are  sent  by  the  various  institutions 
and  are  supported  at  their  expense:  they  are  work- 
ers or  peasants  who  have  already  distinguished 
diemselves  in  community  work,  and  proved  their 
ability  and  spirit  In  the  workers*  faculties  the 
task  of  the  studmts  is  to  become  acquaint^l  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  the  scientific  method,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  carry  on  scientific  investigation. 

Hie  workers*  faculty,  then,  n  more  a  gymmuium* 
and  less  a  university*  It  is  different  uom  a  gym- 
nasium in  that  the  learning  is  very  serious  and 
scientific  It  differs  from  a  university  in  that  it 
leads  the  students  only  through  the  first  stages  of 
scioitific  investigation,  but  in  the  university  spirit. 
The  future  mathematician  learns  arithmetic,  algdb- 
ra  and  geometry,  on  a  purely  scientific  basis.  The 
future  economist  studies  the  history  of  society,  the 
elements  of  political  economy  and  so  on — ^but  not 
as  popular  studies.  The  time  is  divided  into  trimes- 
ters— terms  of  three  months  each.  Hie  entire  course 
must  be  completed  in  six  trimesters — that  is,  in 
twenty  months,  (including  vacations).  When  the 
course  is  finished,  our  worker  or  peasant  becomes 
a  full-fledged  atudent  of  a  regular  uniTraaity  or 
technological  institute. 

I  have  seen  the  student,  I  have  visited  his  classes. 
He  is  a  new  kind  of  student,  another  sort  of  in- 
tellectual. In  appearance  he  is  a  *%amp** — a  Vanka 
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or  Vaaka  or  Styepka,  who  heats  the  oven  in  die 
factory  or  works  the  soil  in  the  fields.  But  what 
a  hunger  this  Vanka  has  for  learning!  With  what 
wild  eagerness  he  attacks  the  courses!  Laziness 
is  unknown  to  him,  and  complaints  of  hunger. 
He  works.  He  studies  from  morning  till  late 
at  night  He  and  his  fellows  overcome  every  dif- 
ficulty— within  and  without  Sometimes  the  daas 
rooms  are  not  heated.  Somethnes  there  is  no  writ- 
ing paper.  Sometimes  the  electricity  fails  and 
fagots  must  be  lighted,  if  there  is  no  kerosene. 
Sometimes  hunger  gnaws  at  the  stomach.  But 
tbe  work  goes  on.  With  iron  will  and  patienoe 
the  young  students  go  on  developing  their  minds, 
training  their  spirit  of  investigation.  When  they 
enter  ue  nniveruty  dien  only  will  ihey  try  tbdr 
wings. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  workers* 
faculties  is  that  they  give  only  the  most  essential, 
but  they  give  it  scientifically.  Hie  student  is 
saved  from  many  foolish  and  childish  **predmet'* 
(subjects)  which  would  be  stuffed  into  him  in  the 
gymnuium;  what  he  does  learn  is  aerious  and 
fundamoital.  A  irorker  who  can  read,  write  and 
figure,  and  has  a  good  head,  if  he  studies  through 
the  six  semesters,  can  be  prq|>ared  for  the  uni- 
versity— perhaps  much  b^ter  than  a  former  **gyni- 
nasist** 

Workers*  faculties  have  grown  up  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  Russia.  Tliey  funo 
tion  in  all  the  provincial  capitals  and  in  many 
county  capitals.  Hiey  are  beii^  opened  even  where 
there  is  no  university.  The  expectation  is  that 
after  the  students  finish  tfaey  will  be  sent  to  Uw 
nearest  university  town,  or  diat  meanwhile  a  uni- 
versity  will  grow  up  about  the  workers'  facnl^. 
In  fact  the  workers*  faculty  is  becoming  in  many 
places  the  cornerstone  for  a  complete  university. 
It  accommodates  several  hundred  students.  Hiroupi- 
out  Russia  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  such 
students.  When  they  have  completed  their  courses 
they  will  become  **specialists**  (in  various  scienti- 
fic branches) .  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  more 
loyal  than  the  present  day  **8peciaUsts'*  who  have 
beien  left  as  a  heritage  of  the  boui^^is  regime. 

The  workers*  faculties  have  been  organised  only 
within  the  last  two  years. 

The  MiXUary  School 

2.  The  military  school  (military  courses)  is 
a  school  for  Red  officers.  Just  as  the  factory  must 
have  an  engineer,  so  must  the  regiment  have  a 
commander:  both  are  "specialists**.  And  as  the 
factory  made  use  of  the  former  engineer,  who 
served  the  capitalist  regime,  so  the  Red  army  made 
use  of  the  former  commander,  who  served  the 
Tsar.  But  the  former  commander  was  less  trust- 
worthy than  the  former  factory  manager,  and  the 
Soviet  republic  has  began  to  create  its  own  com- 
manders from  among  the  young  wotfceis  and 
peasants.  The  idea  is  simply  that  thore  is  nothing 
a  young  worker  or  peasant  cannot  learn  to  do,  u 
only  there  be  a  teacher.  Usually  he  learns  more 
rapidly  than  o  son  of  the  bourgeaUie  and  makes 
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better  use  of  his  knowledge  in  the  interests  of 
the  new  order. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  rapidity  the  system 
of  military  courses  has  I>een  developed  in  Russia* 
In  January  1921,  the  number  of  those  taking  cours- 
es was  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand.  About 
the  courses  in  general  I  shall  have  more  occasion 
to  speak  later.  Here  I  will  only  remark  that  al- 
though the  military  sciences  are  taught  there,  a 
general  education  is  also  given,  and  in  efifect  they 
are  great  factories  of  intellectual  workers.  Now 
that  the  war  has  ended,  they  are  preparing  to  im- 
prove the  courses  and  rave  the  students  a  better 
education.  I  have  seen  Uioosands  of  students  who 
have  at  least  appeared  more  intelUgoit  than  dw 
former  Yunkers^*  the  children  of  princes. 

The  Party  School 
3.  The  party-school  develops  Communist  social 
workers.  The  Communist  party,  as  we  know,  is 
the  government  machine  of  Russia.  Hie  machine 
must  have  moi.  The  men  must  have  special  train- 
ing in  all  branches  of  managemmt.  The  «iwi  of 
these  schools  is  to  provide  this  training.  They 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  lower,  middle  and 
higher,  and  are  under  the  local  committees  or  the 
central  committee.  The  lower  school  gives  the 
most  essential  elementary  ideas  of  society  in  gen* 
eral,  and  of  Russia  in  particular.  The  middle 
school  develops  and  adds  to  this  knowledge.  The 
higher  school  is  a  Communist  university.  All  the 
schools  are  concerned  with  practScsl  social  w<Mrk. 
The  students  engage  in  this  work  almost  from  the 
beginning. 

The  courses  in  the  schools  are  not  merely  pro- 
paganda. They  are  not  abstract  They  have  to 
do  with  practical  daily  questions.  A  social  worker 
must  now  know  everyuing,  must  be  able  to  answer 
all  questions.  It  is  not  as  once,  when  an  oficial 
used  to  come  with  an  order:  do  so  and  so  and  ask 
no  questions.  Now  questions  are  asked.  And  if 
you  are  a  government  o£GciaI  and  cannot  give  a 
clear  answer,  you  are  good  for  nothing.  A  food 
commissar  who  goes  about  the  country  collecting 
grain  frcnn  the  peasants  must  be  familiar  with  all 
food  questions  and  especially  know  Russian  con- 
ditions. A  worker  in  a  railroad  union  must  know 
the  union  movemmt  and  everything  that  pertains 
to  transport.  Tlie  manager  of  a  factory  must  be 
a  specialist  in  economic  miestions.  If  he  lacks 
this  knowledge  he  enters  the  party  schodl.  The 
number  of  such  schools  is  very  large.  There  is  not 
a  single  county  capital  without  one.  Hie  course 
lasts  from  three  to  six  months,  seldom  longer.  But 
the  studying  is  done  with  a  will.  In  Russia  now 
everything  is  done  in  haste:  there  is  no  time  to 
lose.  Knowledge  is  seized,  like  hot  cakes.  There 
need  be  only  a  little  foundation,  the  rest  will  be 
built  up  by  practice  and  reading. 

The  Sverdlov  University 
The  most  able,  the  most  educated  young  work- 
ers are  sent  to  the  Communist  University  in  Mos- 

*MiIitarr  cadets. 


cow,  named  after  Sverdlov,  Concerning  this  uni- 
versity also  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  later. 
Here  I  will  only  remark  that  in  this  university 
is  found  the  pick  of  the  Communist  youth.  The 
courses  formerly  lasted  three  months,  then  six; 
now,  since  January  1921,  a  course  e^t  months 
is  being  given:  five  and  a  half  months  of  theoretical 
work  and  three  or  four  months  of  practical  w<nk 
in  various  commissariats.  The  number  <tf  students 
is  above  1200. 

Here  is  a  table  of  the  subjects  which  are  now 
studied  there: 

A  G>iiru  of 

Chemistry    12  hours 

Physics    16  " 

Astrraomy    12 

Biology   30  " 

Modem  Russian  History  48  ^ 

General  History  of  Modern  Times  96 

History  of  Materialism   24  '* 

History  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  60  " 

History  of  Human  Society   32 

Economic  Science: 
Development  of  Capitalistic  Society  1 
Political  Economy  >-  110  " 

Economics  of  the  Transition  Period'' 

In  addition  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
groups,  seminars,  practice  in  group  reading,  pub- 
lic speaking,  etc. 

Altogether:  a  course  of  18  wedcs,  36  hours  a 
week.  After  the  course  is  completed  the  students 

are  assigned  to  various  commissariats,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  choice,  to  see  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment in  practice.  Later  they  return  to  the  in- 
stitutions which  have  sent  them,  and  they  them- 
selves become  government  workm. 

The  New  Intellectual 

Thus  a  new  intellectual  is  now  being  produced 
in  Russia.  He  is  not  yet  ripe.  He  is  half-baked. 
He  is  not  polished.  But  he  has  a  terrible  thirst 
for  learning.  He  has  the  divine  audacity  that 
stops  at  nothing.  And  he  is  young!  He  knows  no 
fear.  He  does  not  weigh  everything.  He  is  not 
tortured  by  doubts.  If  I  cannot  today — I  will  to- 
morrow. If  I  have  made  mistakes  I  am  neverthe- 
less richer  in  experience,  and  next  time  I  will  do 
better.  And  if  it  is  hard  meanwhile— well,  I  will 
suffer.  And  yet  life  is  interesting — and  long  live 
the  world! 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  these  intellectuals.  For, 
they  are  on  the  whole  different  from  the 
bourgeois  intellectuals.  They  are  strong.  They 
have  blood  in  their  veins,  and  muscles  on  their 
bones.  If  it  is  necessary — they  will  do  physical 
work  too.  If  they  must — they  will  sleep  without  a 
pillow  and  eat  next  to  nothing.  In  Nizhni-Nov- 
gorod I  once  spent  the  nidit  at  the  quarters  of 
Uie  executive  committee  and  in  the  same  room  a 
committee  worker  was  sleeping  on  the  floor  near 
the  stove,  with  a  piece  of  wood  for  a  pillow,  and 
a  thin  coat  serving  for  both  a  mattress  atd  m 
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qailt  In  the  morning  the  fellow  turned  out  to 
be  a  commissar — ^with  a  hundred  thousand  soldim 
nndffr  him* 

He  has  no  traditions — the  new  intellectual.  He 
has  not  the  thousand  prejudices  which  for  the 
bourgeois  intellectuals  are  a  sacred  braitage.  He 
dares  everythiag.  Critics  call  this  experimenting. 
So -be  it  One  thing  is  clear:  the  new  intellectu^ 
is  not  bored.  He  lives  with  all  his  senses.  He 
lives  years  in  one  day.   And  how  thankful  he  is 


to  the  old  intellectuals  when  they  come  and  share 
with  him  their  accumulated  knowle<^e.  Professor 
Pokrovsky,  the  historian,  they  carry  idiout  on  their 
shouldbrs.  Why?  Because  he  is  one  of  th^,  be- 
cause he  gives  his  knowledge  to  the  working  class. 
But  sQcb  as  Pokrovsky  are  rare,  they  can  be 
counted  on  one's  fingers.  The  rest— -&e  great 
mass  of  the  learned  and  the  specialists — grumble 
and  complain.  Tliat  pleases  them  more.  And  they 
still  wonder  that  they  are  not  respected. 


The  Three  Whales 

By  Ivan  Ulianov 

{This  popular  taU  is  duaraeterUtic  of  the  simple,  homelike  stories  now  current  in  Russia,  point- 
ing as  their  moral  some  revolutionary  truth.) 

TIT^  were  told  in  our  village  that  ^  world 
^  was  supported  by  three  whales.  This  leg- 
end had  gone  from  farm  to  fann,  from  moudi  to 
mouth,  b^inning  with  the  most  remote  times.  We 
had  spoit  much  time  guessing  what  was  the  size 
of  the  whales,  and  were  convinced  that  they  must 
be  very  large  indeed,  for  the  task  of  bearing  &e 
whole  world  is  no  joke.  A  learned  man  onoe  came 
to  the  village  and  said  to  the  peasants: 

''What  stupid  ignorant  people  you  are,  surely 
die  world  cannot  rest  on  mree  whales  I  How  do 
you  picture  these  to  yourself?** 

**0f  course  it  can,**  the  more  courageous  of  the 
peasants  spoke  up. 

*'Very  well,  let  us  say  the  world  is  supported 
on  three  whales;  but  what  do  the  whales  stand 
on?**  This  question  floored  the  peasants.  Ibey 
Bcratdwd  didr  beads,  brooded,  and  found  no  an- 
swer. 

The  learned  man  soon  leit  the  village  but  the 
disputes  and  talks  they  had  started  knew  no  end. 
Some  maintained  that  the  earth  did  rest  on  three 
whales,  others,  that  it  revolved  about  an  iron  axis. 

The  village  was  divided  into  two  camps  by 
these  disputes.  Who  knows  how  the  thing  might 
have  ended,  if  a  factory  woricer  named  Ivanov — 
God  bless  him!— jiad  not  arrived  in  our  village. 

*'\niat  are  you  fighting  about,  peasants?"  adced 
Ivanov  in  one  of  our  gamerings.  We  told  him  the 
story,  and  the  worker  after  some  thought  made 
the  following  statement: 

**Pea8ants!  Comrades!  Your  ancestors  have  told 
you  that  the  eardi  reposes  <m  three  iriiales;  let  us 
examine  whedier  this  or  som^iiz^  else  ia  the 
case,  let  us  ponder  the  thing  as  far  as  our  peasant 
understanding  may  go." 

"How  shall  we  ponder?  We  are  stupid  and 
untrained,**  muttered  the  peasants. 

**You  are  right,  Comratws,  the  landed  propriet- 
ors never  took  any  pains  to  teach  you  peaaants 
anything,**  Ivanov  began,  ''they  kept  you  in  ig- 
norance Sn  order  the  more  easily  to  deceive  vou. 

"Comrades!  Your  ancestors  spoke  the  holy 
truth  to  you,  they  have  not  deceivea  you.  But  you 
must  enter  fully  into  this,  yon  must  understand 
well,  and  then  it  will  ahine  for  you  more  brightly 


dum  the  sun.  It  will  be  higher  than  the  blue  sky 
and  fairer  dura  a  green  meadow  full  of  flowcn. 

Tor  one  of  tlwse  three  whales  on  whom  the 
earth  rests — and  he  is  the  greatest  whale  of  all — 
is  the  peasant.  This  whale  plows  the  earth,  sows 
the  ground,  and  vrith  his  grain  feeds  all  mankind. 

**The  second  whale  is  the  worker.  He  builds  the 
railroads  and  the  houses,  the  factories  and  mines, 
he  forges  the  inm,  builds  machines,  and  makes 
weapons. 

'T&e  aUrd  whale  is  the  soldier.  This  whde, 
arms  in  hand,  his  breast  to  the  straggle,  defends 
both  other  whales  from  all  their  enemies  who 
would  steal  frran  them  all  that  they  have  created 
with  their  blood  and  by  Uie  sweat  of  their  brow, 
— and  which  is  their  property  alone  by  all  laws 
of  eltenal  justice. 

**And  these  diree  whales,  untied  by  die  indis- 
soluble bond  of  labor,  bear  upon  dieir  shoulders 
the  entire  universe,  all  mankind.  There  is  no 
power,  Comrades,  which  can  burst  this  iron  bond 
and  separate  the  three  whales  from  each  other, 
for  this  would  mean  the  destmction  of  all  the 
world— of  all  mankind.   .  . 

*Tou  cudgeled  your  brains,  yon  scratched  your 
heads  in  a  vain  attempt  to  answer  the  learned 
men  when  they  asked  you  what  these  diree  whales 
were  standing  on.  And  yet  die  answer  is  so  plain 
and  simple:  these  whales  stand  on  the  earth! 

"Long  live  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  three 
whales,  united  by  the  unbreakable  bond  of  labor, 
under  the  flag  of  the  Peasants*,  Workers*  and  Sol- 
diers* Soviets!'* 


RUSSIAN  TRADE 

What  has  Soviet  Russia  to  offer  to  nations 
that  will  trade?  This  information,  and  much 
valuable  historical  data,  is  contained  in 
Volume  III  of  Soviet  Russia,  covering  the 
last  six  m<mth8  of  1920.  Ibere  are  652  pages 
of  text,  maps  and  illustrations.  Bound  in 
clodi.  Sent  postpaid  for  $5.00.  Addreas 
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H.  G.  Wells  Makes  A  Mistake 

(The  literary  periodioal  "Vrestnik  IMeraUtry  publishes  the  foUomng  protest  against  IFells  from 
Ae  pen  of  the  Russian  eritie  K,  f.  Chukovsky.) 


T  N  1916,  together  with  Alexey  Tolstoy  and  V.  D. 
^  Nabi^T,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  English  novel* 
ist  H.  G.  W^la  and  spent  a  Sunday  with  him  at 
his  home.  It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Wells  when  he 
visited  Russia  in  1920  should  also  look  me  up  in 
the  "House  of  the  Artists",  and  that  I  should  con* 
sider  it  my  duty  to  show  him  the  courtesy  of  ac* 
companying  him  as  a  guide  on  his  journeys  throu^ 
Russia.  He  wanted  to  know  about  the  Russian 
educational  system,  and  I  took  him  to  the  Tenishev- 
dcy  School,  even  under  Tsarism  one  of  the  most 
modem  and  most  democratic  schools  in  Petrograd. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  the  pupils 
at  the  Tenishevaky  School  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  impression  they  made.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  Mr.  Wells  was  by  no  means 
unfavorably  moved  by  the  popularity  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  among  the  Russian  children. 

But  now  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Wells  in  his  book 
on  Russia  has  expressed  his  conviction  .that  the 
entire  scrae  had  been  arranged  in  advance,  and 
that  the  pupils  of  the  Tenishevsky  School  as  a 
matter  of  fact  had  never  even  heard  him  spoken 
of,  and  had  simply  been  taught  to  repeat  parrot 
fashion,  in  the  days  preceding  his  visit,  the  titles 
of  bis  bodes,  in  order  to  pull  the  wool  over  his 
ajes. 

By  this  statement  Mr.  Wells  has  offended  both 

me  and  the  children.  He  has  offended  me  in  my 
capacity  as  a  writer,  a  representative  of  the  Rus- 
sian intelligentsia,  which  gave  him  such  a  warm 
^d  friendly  reception  in  Petrograd.  I  accom- 
panied him  not  only  in  my  capacity  as  a  private  in- 
dividual, but  also  as  an  official  representative  of 
two  literary  organizations,  including  practically 
id!  the  writer*  in  Petrograd,  the  **House  of  the 
Artists**  and  the  **World  Literature**  organiiation. 

To  suppose  that  an  independent  Russian  author 
would  abuse  the  confidence  of  his  colleagues,  would 
be  capable  of  playing  so  base  a  part  as  to  stag* 
an  ostensibly '  spontaneous  act  of  homage  on  the 
part  of  children, — is  an  insinuation  both  against  me 
and  against  diose  who  chose  me  to  be  uieir  r«h 
lesentative.  I  repeat  that  neither  the  children,  me 
teachers,  nor  the  administration  of  the  school  were 
prepared  for  our  visit  The  whole  thing  was  spon- 
taneous and  unarranged.  Half  an  hour  before  we 
set  out,  I  tried  to  ring  up  the  school,  but  the  tele- 
phone was  out  of  order.  All  the  pupils  at  the 
Teni^ievsky  School  can  bear  me  out  in  this  state- 
ment. 

I  am  particularly  hurt  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wells* 
insinuation  should  be  directed  also  against  the 
children.  Is  it  possible  that  he  really  believes  that 
Russian  rhildren.  the  children  of  Russian  profes- 
sors, lawyers,  tearhers,  doctors,  writers,  etc.,  could 
be  so  base  as  to  simulate  enthusiasm  for  a  person 
they  had  never  heard  of,  on  command? 

Of  course  Mr.  Wells  did  not  wish  to  offend  me 
and  narrates  the  incident  quite  jocosely  and  in- 


nocently. According  to  his  words,  I  had  tried 
to  make  the  affair  as  pleasant  for  him  as  possible, 
through  mere  friendbhip  for  him. 

He  does  not  know  that  Russian  newspapers 
abroad  have  journalists  who  are  now  calling  me  a 
**Bolshevik  agent'*,  on  the  basis  of  his  jovial  ac- 
count, and  yet  there  have  been  such  cases.  To 
judge  from  Russian  newspapers  appearing  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  Prague,  etc.,  it  appears  that  these  lies  have 
already  heai  long  in  circulation.  Their  authors, 
who  cannot  be  punished  either  by  the  courts  or  by 
boxing  their  ears,  represent  me  as  an  agent  of  the 
government  I  cannot  meet  these  accusers,  for  they 
are  abroad  and  I  am  in  Petrograd.  I  cannot  make 
them  answer  before  the  courts.  In  fact,  I  am  not 
even  certain  that  they  will  ever  see  these  lines. 

My  only  hope  is  that  the  All-Russian  Authors 
Society,  which  knows  my  social  and  literary  ao 
tivity,  may  find  it  possible  to  protect  one  of  its 
members  from  our  friends  abroad,  who  seem  to 
regard  the  liberty  of  the  press  as  the  liberty  to 
dd'ame  one's  nekhbors. 

As  for  Mr.  Wells,  I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
next  edition  of  his  book  he  will  remove  his  in- 
voluntary error,  if  not  for  my  sake,  at  least  for  that 
of  the  children,  and  that  he  will  in  the  future 
be  more  cautious  in  his  expressions  concerning 
Russian  authors. 

Finally,  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  that 
Mr.  Wells  has  not  given  an  absolutely  correct  ac- 
count of  his  conversation  with  the  children.  From 
his  book  you  would  think  that  when  I  asked  them 
whom  they  considered  to  be  ^gland's  best 
known  writer  they  all  answered:  **Well8**!  This 
is  not  the  case.  The  diildrat  are  far  too  decoit 
to  engage  in  such  awkward  Battery.  One  of  thsm 
called  out:  **DickatB**.  Another  said:  *Conan 
Doyle**.  Others  cried  **Oscar  Wilde**.  There  was 
one  little  fellow  who  shouted:  "Karl  Marx**. 
TherdFore  even  if  the  children  considered  Mr. 
Wells  to  be  Eng]and*s  greatest  writer,  they  were 
too  sensitive  to  say  it  to  his  face. 


PROTEST  BY  RUSSIAN  AUTHORS 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  AIl-Ruuiui  Anthon  So- 
ciety, havina  beaid  of  the  tttaoks  ia  the  Rwaiaii  preet 
abroad  on  K.  I.  Chakorsky,  a  member  of  the  Society,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  H.  G.  Wells*  Tiiit  to  Rusna, 
has  adopted  the  followlnK  tesoIuUon  : 

"The  Society  expresses  Its  sympathy  whh  K.  I.  Chv- 
kov^r,  who  has  been  bo  ruddy  and  undeservedly  faomi- 
liatedt  Simultaneously,  the  Executive  Committee  con^dera 
it  necessary  to  observe  that  the  aUack  on  Chukovsky  ap- 
pears to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  Chukovsky  belongs  to 
the  group  of  anthora  idu)  remained  in  Russia  and  contiaiwd 
their  literary  activity. 

Therefore  the  insinuation  against  K.  I.  Chukovsky  Is 
likewise  an  insult  to  the  entire  above  mentioned  group  of 
authors,  and  the  Executive  Committee  has  mnlved  wfthia 
the  near  fntnra  to  lofee  the  question  of  the  attUuie  of 
the  presM  abroad  toward  wrUera  remaining  in  Rntaia,  in  m 
its  bearings  of  prinHfle^ 
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Art  in  Soviet  Russia 

Bt  J.  Erenbdbg. 

{The  following  artiele  by  the  Moscow  poet,  J.  Erenburg,  who  has  just  passed  through  Riga  on  a 
journey  to  Paris,  appeared  in  **Novy  PuT,  a  Russian  organ  printed  in  R^fo.  The  article  detUs 
particularly  with  the  artistic  Ufa  of  Russia,  especially  that  of  Moscow  during  the  last  few  years,) 
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C  OVIET  Russia  has  recently  made  very  definite 
^  aciiievements  and  —  in  comparison  with 
thoee  of  the  West  they  are  valuable  achievonents 
— in  the  field  of  art,  in  spite  of  the  difficult  condi- 
tions of  life  and  the  cruel  privatioiu  that  have 
been  imposed  upon  this  peopfe. 

Hie  most  interesting  pnoiomeDon  in  the  theatri- 
cal world  is  that  of  the  Intimate  or  Little  Theatre. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  this  institution  is  t!ie 
tendency  to  center  attention  on  external  action  as 
opposed  to  internal  development  From  this  ten- 
dency there  follows  a  sort  of  cult  of  gesture,  an 
adaptation  to  th*e  actor  and  to  his  creative  taleuL 
It  is  evident  that  this  conceDtion  of  the  theatre 
assigns  an  important  role  to  Uie  painter. 

lAe  Intimate  Theatre  in  the  first  place  renounces 
all  flat  decorations.  The  most  interesting  produc- 
tions of  this  institution  have  thus  far  been  Princess 
BrambUla  (from  one  of  the  Tales  of  Hoffmann), 
and  Clauders  mystery  play  The  Glad  Tiding.  In 
the  former  of  these  me  fantastic  decorations  of 
YakuboT  attracted  great  attention,  while  the  sec- 
ond was  character!^  by  a  very  impressive  suc- 
cess in  the  architectonic  field.  The  performance 
of  Verhaeren*s  Sheet-Lightning  was  a  great  event 
in  the  artistic  life  of  Moscow. 

As  for  the  Art  Theatre — it  has  given  evidence 
in  its  activity  of  a  turn  toward  the  so-called  'left* 
in  art  At  present  the  theatre  is  engaged  in  pre- 
paring performances  of  Cervantes*  Interludes,  widi 
scenes  and  costumes  by  the  painter  Madame  Exter. 

In  the  Great  Theatre  the  ballet  has  received  great 
attention;  among  interesting  productions  in  this 
realm  Stravinsky's  Petrushka  must  be  mentioned. 

Two  general  tendencies  may  be  distinguished  in 
the  art  of  the  theatre:  the  first  aims  at  eliminating 
die  diei^  aa  radi  and  fusing  it  with  life.  The  sec- 
<md  tendency  is  to  retain  Uie  theatre  and  to  achieve 
a  severe  internal  o^anizatiCT  of  the  art  of  acting. 
Hiis  latter  tendency  is  represented  bv  the  Intimate 
Theatre.  At  present  there  is  a  third  direction,  as 
yet  purely  theoretical,  which  sedcs  to  reanimate  die 
Intimate  Theatre  by  a  form  of  drama  conceived  as 
the  art  of  gesture  In  the  widest  sense.  Hie  organ 
of  the  first  group,  of  which  Meierhold  is  a  pro- 
minmt  representative,  is  the  Thmtrical  Journal, 
Aat  of  the  second  The  Culture  of  the  Theatre,  which 
is  issued  by  the  Organization  of  Academic  Theatres. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  interest  in  the 
theatre,  which  always  was  very  intense  in  Russia, 
has  now  assumed  very  unusual  dimensions.  In  the 
field  of  painting,  two  parallel  currents  are  to  be 
noted,  (me  is  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  painting 
as  a  separate  branch  of  the  cultural  life,  and  a 
fusion  of  this  art  widi  life  itself;  the  otlur  aims 
at  the  retention  of  painting  as  such.  As  for  art 
iMdencias  in  general,  the  development  of  Suprem- 


atism  must  be  mentioned,  which  is  a  sort  of  re* 
action  to  Cubism.  Suprematism  renounces  any 
attempt  to  represent  real  objects,  such  as  is  still 
the  basis  of  Cubism,  as  well  as  a  space  conception 
of  that  which  is  represented.  Malyevich  and  Lizit- 
sky  are  working  in  this  field.  Closely  allied  with 
them  is  Rodzh«mko,  who  is  able,  by  a  special  tech- 
nique, to  produce  the  impression  that  the  objects 
reproduced  are  approaching  or  receding.  Cubism 
is  dying  out  in  Russia.  An  important  fact  in  the 
field  of  practical  work  is  the  establishment  of 
the  Museum  for  Painting. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  in  Ute  field  cS.  sculp- 
tore  is  the  plan  for  the  Monument  of  the  Interna- 
tional, designed  by  Tallin.  The  general  outline  of 
the  monument  is  that  of  three  great  cubes,  placed 
one  over  the  other  in  a  spiral  form,  and  constaructed 
of  steel  and  glass. 

It  is  my  impresson  that  this  monument  is  an 
added  step  in  the  line  of  developmoit  begun  by 
the  Eiffel  Tower.  But  no  artist  has  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  such  a  plan.  The  desire 
to  eliminate  painting  and  sculpture  as  separate 
arts,  the  artistic  efforts  to  utilize  than  as  a  portion 
of  life  itself,  may  be  explained  psychologically.  In 
the  epoch  of  the  great  decline  of  material  civil- 
ization, in  which  Moscow  is  moving  forward  along 
the  paUi  that  b^an  in  Asia  and  ended  in  America, 
the  desire  to  Americanize  the  city  is  becoming 
stroi^ef  and  strong^. 

In  any  discussion  of  poetry  and  literature  in 
general,  the  terrible  lack  of  books  must  be  men- 
tioned. Furthermore  our  printing  facilities  are 
exceedingly  poor.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this 
condition  is  that  the  works  of  poeto  are  actually 
being  circulated  and  sold  in  manuscript  form. 
Among  creations  circulated  in  this  way  1  may  men- 
tion ue  epic  of  A  Byely,  which  is  a  splendid 
achievement  in  the  field  of  poetic  prose. 


ILLUSTRATED  ISSUES  OF 
SOVIET  RUSSIA 

A  few  hundred  copies  of  our  past  two 
issues  (dated  April  30  and  May  7)  are  still 
on  hand.  They  contain  many  illustrations, 
and  are  well  worth  keeping.  Iliese  two 
copies  will  he  mailed  to  any  address  up<» 
receipt  of  twenty  cents. 
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SOVIET  RUSSIA 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  INFORMATION 
110  Wot  40th  Stieeu  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ThU  magsdne  eadevron  to  present  its  readers 
with  the  most  recent  aniloble  infomuiion  concern- 
ing the  Rosaian  Socialist  Federal  Sovitt  Republic  in 
the  form  of  official  docnmenti  and  aathoritative 
artiolei.  The  editor  does  not  assume  responsibilitr 
for  opinions  expressed  in  ucned  articles.  Mana- 
scripti  are  leoeived  onljr  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 


'T'HE  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  by 
^  Great  Britain,  which  was  implicit  in  the  tra^ 
agreement  and  acknowledged  by  English  ofScials 
iflaea  that  document  was  signed,  has  been  reaf- 
firmed  by  the  Biitidi  Court  Tlie  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  reversed  the  decision  of  Justice  Roche 
in  die  Sagor  case.  The  original  decision  in  that 
case,  whi^  had  to  do  with  certain  Russian  limber 
disposed  of  in  London  by  the  Soviet  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, was  that  since  the  British  Government 
had  never  recognized  the  Soviet  Government  the 
court  could  not  achnit  the  latter*8  title  to  goods 
Which  it  had  required  by  decree.  Our  readers 
will  remember  the  penetrating  analysis  of  Uiat  de- 
cision by  Mr.  Lincoln  Colcord  published  in  Soviet 
RUSSU  January  22,  1921.  *The  question  actually 
at  issue,"  wrote  Mr.  Colcord,  "is  not  property,  but 
rather  sovereignty.  British  courts  are  arrogating 
to  thonselves  the  establishment  of  fundamental 
law  and  the  intopretation  of  that  law  for  Russia. 
That  is,  they  are  assuming  both  a  legislative  and  a 
judicial  function  for  Russia,  on  the  strength  of  the 
fact  that  the  British  Government  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  Government  of  Russia.  It  is  an  interesting 
revelation,  also,  that  this  decision  in  the  British 
Courts  nms  c<mtrary  to  British  interests;  for  the 
institution  of  property  must  be  maintained  at  any 
selfish  cost** 

That  early  decision,  if  left  standing,  raised  an 
insuperable  bar  to  the  resumption  of  trade  be- 
tween England  and  Russia.  To  overcome  this  ob- 
stacle, Mr.  Krassin  suggested  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, if  it  really  desired  trade,  should  intro- 
duce into  Parliament  a  special  bill  postponing, 
until  this  question  had  been  regulatea  by  a  gen- 
eral peace  confermce,  any  legal  action  in  England 
aimed  to  recover  property  taken  over  by  decree 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  The  British  Government 
felt  itself  constitutionally  unable  to  take  this  step. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Krassin  accommodated  them  with 
another  solution.  "I  think  I  see  a  way  out  of  this 
difficulty,**  said  Mr.  Krassin.  "It  is  to  bring  a  new 
test  case  before  the  British  Courts  as  soon  as  die 
trade  agreonent  is  signed.**  Accordingly  a  clause 
was  introduced  into  Article  XIII  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  which  provided  that  if,  as  the  result 
of  any  action  in  me  British  Courts,  property  of 
the  Soviet  Government  was  attached  on  account  of 
prior  obligations,  the  Soviet  Government  should 


have  the  right  to  terminate  the  a^eement  forth- 
widL  This  gave  fair  notice  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  it  must  rect^nize  fully  and  irrevocably 
the  sovereign^r  of  the  Soviet  State  and  that  BritiBh 
Courts  should  not  again  presume  to  question  the 
validity  of  decrees  of  the  Workers*  Repoblic. 

The  outeome  was  fairly  certain.  The  trade 
agreement  in  itself  constituted  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government  From  the  moment  of  its  signa- 
ture the  Britidh  Courts  were  able  to  hold  that 
they  could  not  questira  any  acts  of  the  Soviet 
Government  In  tne  recoit  dedaion  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  Aerefore,  it  was  held  that  since  dw 
Soviet  Government  was  now  reci^nized  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  it  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  to  question  the  Russian  Government's 
tide  to  any  goods  in  its  possession.  "An  act  of  a 
State,**  said  the  Court,  ''recognized  by  die  British 
Govnnment,  must  be  entitled  to  the  some  respect 
as  an  act  of  a  sovereign  state,  whether  done  before 
or  after  recognition.**  In  other  words,  the  British 
Courts  no  longer  assume  to  interpret  Russian  leg- 
islation. Tliey  leave  dial  to  Rusua. 

•      •  • 

A  LARGE  group  of  interested  British  exporters 
gathered  recendy  at  the  British  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  hear  Sic  Bernard  Pares,  of  the  School 
of  Slavonic  Studies,  London  University,  discuss  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken  to  capture  the  Russian 
market  for  British  trade.  **Sir  Bernard  was  very 
insistent,**  reports  the  New  York  Daily  News  Rec- 
ord,  April  22,  1921,  "upon  the  point  that  during 
the  past  few  years  Russia  had  been  treated  in  Eng- 
lana,  not  as  an  affair  of  Russian  politics,  but  as 
an  affair  of  British  politics,  and  Russian  questions 
had  been  settled  in  the  lip^  of  British  political 
views.  The  Germans,  he  said,  would  have  me  mon- 
opoly of  the  reconstruction  of  Russia  unless  the 
English  people  became  more  active  in  their  trade 
policy  toward  Russia.  No  one,  he  said,  could  talk 
of  expelling  the  Germans  from  Russia,  the  thing 
was  unthinkable,  but  an  important  step  remained 
to  be  taken,  namely,  to  push  British  trade  into 
Russia,  and  to  let  British  trade  have  its  full  share 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Russia.** 

In  addition  to  the  exceedli^ly  active  Russian 
section  of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce,  there 
is  aljH)  in  London  a  Russo-British  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  busy  institution  is  of  quite  a  dif- 
fermt  character  and  purpose  from  the  American 
body  of  similar  name,  me  chief  aim  of  whidi, 
according  to  one  of  its  members,  is  to  prevent 
the  resumption  of  trade  between  Russia  and  Ameri- 
ca. The  Russo-British  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
out  for  Russian  trade — as  much  of  it  and  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  membership  of  the  general  coun- 
cil of  the  Russo-British  chamber  shovrs  an  impoa- 
ing  array  of  British  bankers  and  traders.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Baricer,  of  Vickers,  Ltd.,  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  council,  which  includes  such  representa- 
tives of  British  trade  and  finance  as  Sir  William 
Priestley  of  Priestley's,  Bradford;  H.  W.  Lee,  of  die 
Fine  Cottmi  Spinners'  and  Doublers*  Association, 
Bradford;  G.  Palliser  Martin,  of  St.  PhilUp*8  Flax 
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and  Hemp  Mills,  Bristol;  Sir  Richard  Vassar-Smith, 
of  Lloyd's  Bank;  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles  Lai^- 
dale  Otdvy,  of  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
etc.  Hie  offce  of  die  dianwer,  reports  a  recent  press 
despatch,  **is  besi^ed  with  inquiries  from  British 
traders  regarding  prospects  in  the  Russian  markets." 

A  brief  survey  of  current  items  in  the  daily  press 
reveals  the  exhilarating  haste  with  which  British 
and  Ctmtinental  traders  are  rushing  to  fling  their 
wares  into  the  economic  vacuum  so  well  described 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  On  March  22,  less  Aan 
a  week  after  signing  of  the  Englidi  trade  an«e> 
ment,  a  dispate£  from  London  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  reported: 

"England  it  loaing  no  time  in  putting  into  effect  the 
tiwle  tpeement  wi^  Rnnia.  It  has  already  dsdded  to 
■end  a  itaff  of  men  well  acqnainted  whh  Rvaaia  to  Moscow, 
Petrograd,  Odeaaa  and  probablr  to  one  or  two  other 
placet.  Details  of  tbe  plyni  are  being  worited  out  and 
the  penonnei  contidemL  and  the  Government  hopea  to 
have  these  men  on  their  wxj  very  soon. 

*^e  head  of  staff  at  Moscow  will  be  virtually  a  British 
Minister  to  Ruuia  with  political  powert  far  in  advance 
of  onr  trade  emissary  England  ever  tent  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  the  trade  representativea  to  the  other  citiet  will 
have  more  power  than  the  average  ContoL  The  Govern- 
ment it  devoting  great  care  to  aderting  theae  men  from 
the  nub  of  applicatirai.   .  . 

"Leonid  Kiattin  will  remain  in  London  at  Rmria'a  rep- 
reeentative,  and  will  maintain  quite  a  staff  hen  which  will 
be  able  to  pve  trade  information.  Your  ooiretpondrat 
waa  told  at  the  Board  of  Trade  that  already  there  are 
negotiatioas  ia  progrete  between  Rnatia  and  Brltidi  firm* 
t«t  large  ordert  of  maaufactnred  articles  and  that  bvai- 
nets  is  expected  to  develop  ateadily." 

Ten  days  later  the  correspondent  of  tbe  New 
York  Herald  reported  from  Reval : 

**A  British  official  mittlon  it  now  on  its  way  to  Moscow, 
and  Britith  fiimt  are  getting  ready  to  repair  Rnt^an 
locomotivet  and  to  tnpply  new  ones.  I  met  here  in  Heval 
the  other  day  a  Mr.  Grimshaw,  a  Yorkshire  man,  repre- 
senting tbe  great  cloth  manafacturers  of  bit  native  coun- 
try, who  has  jatt  sold  Lenin  150,000  pounds  worth  of 
English  doth  and  got  paid  in  gold  and  platinum  200,000 
pounds,  vdiich  givet  hbn  50,000  pounds  to  go  on  with; 
and  there  havei  I  am  sore,  been  many  other  dMls  like 
this." 

•        •  • 

'T^HE  establishment  of  a  Soviet  r^ime  in  Geo^ia, 
^  the  Caucasian  republic  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  in  its  time  created  a  great  commotion  in 
the  ranks  of  Franco-British  imperialists,  Russian 
patriots  and  "democratic**  Socialists.  The  first  two 
partners  of  diis  sympathetic  trinity  were  losing 
thereby  a  convenient  landing  place  and  starting 
point  for  future  armed  adventures  gainst  Soviet 
Russia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Socialists  of  the 
Menshevik  type  in  Russia  as  well  as  in  Western 
Europe — were  deprived  of  a  living  and  shining  ex- 
ample of  a  Social  Democratic  republic — a  paradise 
where  the  working  class  was  ruling  in  a  civilized 
manner,  without  dispossessing  or  disfranchising  the 
bourgeoisie,  without  civil  war  and  terror,  and  with- 
out incurring  the  anger  of  the  great  capitalistic 
powers.  They  opened  all  the  sluices  of  their  abuses 
accusing  the  Bolsheviks  of  imperialism,  of  emulat- 
ing the  expansionist  policy  of  the  Tsar,  of  disre- 
garding me  8elf<determination  of  small  naticmal- 
ities.   .  . 
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Leaving  aside  the  question  that  the  establishment 
of  a  Soviet  regime  in  this  Caucasian  republic  was 
not  in  any  way  caused  by  Russian  intervention,  bat 
was  a  purely  internal  matter  of  the  Mohammedan 
mountain  tribes  and  the  Communist  workers  of 
Georgia,  it  is  at  least  curious  to  notice  that  this 
cry  for  national  independence  should  be  raised  by 
the  leading  politicians  of  exactly  this  little  repub* 
lie.  The  great  man  of  Georgia  was  the  famous 
Moishevik  Tseretelli,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Russian  Duma  and  at  the  time  of  Kerensky  gen- 
erally considraed  the  guiding  spirit  of  this  eloquent 
but  not  very  astute  lawyer.  In  the  heyday  of  dudr 
power  neither  the  great  Alexander  nor  his  Georgian 
Aristotle  even  for  a  moment  seriously  considered 
the  idea  of  national  independence  or  self-determin- 
ation. The  most  they  were  willing  to  concede  was 
a  kind  of  autonomy  for  Poland  and  Finland — 
within  tbe  boundaries  of  the  Russian  empire. 
Champions  of  *Simty**  as  long  as  capitalists  were 
ruling  tbe  country — ^diese  "Socialists**  embraced 
the  principle  of  "self-determination*'  as  soon  as 

dw  workers  became  the  masters  of  tbe  land.   .  . 
•      •  • 

T^ERTRAND  Russell  in  his  articles  about  Soviet 
Russia  had  writtffli  in  1920  about  the  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  die  Communists  in  Russia.  This 
accusation  against  the  ruling  party  in  the  Soviet 
Republic  has  since  been  over  and  over  again  re- 

Seated  by  all  more  or  less  unfriendly  critics.  On 
lis  head  we  read  in  the  Moscow  Pravda  of  March 
22,  the  following: 

**Xliey  speak  all  die  time  about  the  privileges  of 
tbe  Communists. 

*'Sucb  privileges  really  exist,  although  the  party 
is  ccmducting  an  ene^etic  struggle  against  them 
and  although  they  cannot  in  the  slightest  be  com- 
pared with  the  privil^es  that  would  be  granted  to 
its  adherents  by  any  other  govemmenL 

**Kit  we  invite  everybody  to  ponder  over  tbe 
following  fact:  At  die  time  when  there  took  place 
ibe  congress  of  our  party,  die  governing  party, 
there  occurred  the  unfortunate  Kronstadt  events. 
**What  did  the  Congress  do? 
"It  sent  a  third  of  its  members  as  simple  Red 
front  solf^ers  to  the  most  dangerous  posts.  Up  to 
the  present  it  has  become  known  that  three  of  Uiem 
have  been  killed  and  seventeen  woimded,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  real  nimiber  of  those  killed  and 
wounded  is  by  far  lai^r. 

"Where  and  when  £d  any  govemit^  party  act 
this  way?  When  and  where  did  anything  like  this 
happen  in  history? 

"Anybody  who  was  at  Kronstadt  can  tell  how 
heroically  the  delegates  of  tbe  Congress  fought 
there. 

''What  party  has  ever  thus  sent  its  best  sons  into 
the  murderous  fire? 

"Every  honest  worker  should  pondn  over  these 
facts.  The  Commimists  died  in  the  first  ranks. 
Their  example  was  a  spur  for  the  others  and  the 
Revolution  was  victorious. 

''Glory  to  the  fallen  beroesl** 
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Lenin's  Speech  on  the  Tax  in  Kind 

(The  speech  delivered  by  Lenin  on  March  15  m  the  Tenth  Coi^ress  of  the  Russian  Cimmunist 
Party  on  the  **lax  in  kind"  has  been  quoted  several  times  in  SOVIET  RUSSIA.  We  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  communicate  the  entire  speech  to  our  readers,) 


/^MRADES:  The  question  of  substituting  a  tax 
in  kind  for  the  requisition  of  grain  is  above 
all  a  political  question,  because  the  esseaoe  of  this 
question  is  the  relation  of  the  working  class  to 
tne  peasantry.  The  very  fact  that  this  question  had 
to  be  put  proves  that  we  must  subject  die  relations 
between  the  workers  and  peasants  on  the  hostile  or 
peaceful  attitude  of  whom  depends  the  fate  of  our 
revolution,  to  an  examination  and  revision  that 
most  be  as  complete  and  intelligent  as  possible. 
I  need  not  dwell  lone  on  the  question  of  the  causes 
that  have  made  sum  a  revision  necessary.  Yon 
all  know  what  are  the  circumstances  that  have 
made  the  situation  of  the  peasantry  a  particularly 
difficult  one.  First  of  all  there  is  the  great  distress 
that  was  brought  about  by  war,  destruction  and 
failure  of  crops,  which  necessarily  brought  with 
it  a  certain  alienation  of  the  peasantry  n-om  the 
proletariat  to  the  bourgeoisie. 

Let  me  speak  but  a  few  words  on  the  theoretical 
significance  of  this  question.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  social  revolution  in  a  country  where  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  consists 
of  small  farmers  and  producers  may  only  be 
achieved  by  providing  for  a  number  of  special  tran- 
sition meuures  that  would  be  entirely  unnecessary 
in  countries  in  which  the  wage  worklers  6onstitute 
the  overwhelming  majority  in  industry  and  agri- 
culture. In  countries  with  a  highly  developed 
capitalism  a  special  class  of  agricultural  wage 
workers  has  developed  in  the  course  of  decades. 
Only  such  a  class  may  prepare  the  ground  socially^ 
eiMniomically,  and  politically  for  the  immediate 
transition  to  Socialism.  We  have  already  em- 
phasized in  8  number  of  pamphlets  and  speeches, 
as  well  as  in  our  press,  diat  in  Russia  me  state 
of  affairs  is  not  the  same,  in  other  words,  that  in 
Russia  the  industrial  workers  are  in  the  minority 
and  the  small  farmers  overwhelmingly  in  the  ma< 
jority.  The  social  revolution  in  sudb  a  country 
may  meet  widi  complete  success  only  under  two 
coniditions: 

1.  It  must  be  supported  by  the  social  revolu- 
tion in  one  or  more  of  the  advanced  countries. 
As  you  know,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
respect  in  recent  days,  as  compared  with  the  past, 
but  this  condition  is  still  far  from  fulfillment. 

2.  There  must  be  an  understanding  between 
the  proletariat,  which  is  the  executor  of  the  dic- 
tatonhip  and  holds  the  state  power  in  its  hands, 
and  the  majority  of  the  population.  This  under- 
standing will  be  wide  in  its  scope,  and  may  in- 
clude a  great  number  of  measures  and  transitional 
stages.  It  must  be  mentioned  here  that  we  must 
clarify  the  matter  of  our  propaganda  and  educa- 
tion. People  who  think  that  politics  means  petty 
intrigues,  who  sometimes  have  even  gone  so  far 


as  to  undertake  acts  of  deception,  must  be  most 
emphatically  condemned  in  our  midst.  The  work- 
ing classes  must  not  be  deceived.  In  three  years 
we  have  done  very  much  to  elevate  the  political 
consciousness  of  the  masses.  The  masses  have 
learned  most  in  the  open  struggle.  In  accordance 
with  our  view  of  life  and  our  ten  years  of  revolu- 
tionary experience  and  the  practical  lessons  of 
our  revolution,  we  must  look  at  things  as  they  are: 
the  interests  of  classes  are  differmt;  the  small 
peasant  has  aims  that  are  not  the  same  as  those 
of  the  worker. 

We  know  that  only  an  understanding  with  the 
peasantry  can  save  the  social  revolution  until  the 
revolution  is  ready  to  break  out  in  other  countries. 
We  must  speak  practically  on  this  matter  in  all 
meetings,  and  in  our  press.  We  must  not  attempt 
to  hide  anything;  we  must  say  openly  that  the 
peasantry  are  disccmtented  with  the  form  of  the 
relations  thus  far  realised  with  us,  that  they  do 
not  want  this  form,  and  that  it  has  to  be  changed. 
This  is  a  fact.  The  peasants  have  clearly  expressed 
their  will  in  this  matter.  But  this  will  is  the  will 
of  great  masses  of  the  working  population.  We 
must  reckon  with  this  fact  and  we  uiould  be  suffi- 
ciently objective  in  our  politics  to  say  **Let  us  go 
over  mis  question!** 

We  must  say:  if  you  want  to  go  backward,  if 
you  want  to  restore  private  property  and  bring 
about  free  trade,  this  will  mean  that  you  are 
handed  over  irrecoverably  to  the  power  of  the  land- 
ed proprietors  and  capitalists.  A  great  number 
of  historical  examples  and  lessons  m  the  revolu- 
tion will  prove  this.  Anytme  who  has  even  the 
most  rudimentary  acquaintance  widi  the  principles 
of  Communism  and  political  eccmomy  must  be 
convinced  of  the  inevitability  of  these  facts.  Let 
us  go  over  this  question  together:  is  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  peasants  to  remove  themselves  so  far 
from  the  proletariat  as  to  hand  over  the  country 
once  more  to  the  power  of  the  capitalists  and 
landed  proprietors,  or  is  it  not  in  their  interest 
to  do  so? 

It  is  my  impression  that  if  we  properly  examine 
this  question,  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  spite  of  the  divergence  between  the  economic  in- 
terests of  the  proletariat  and  the  small  peasants, 
the  final  outcome  is  in  our  favor.  Difficult  as  our 
situation  is,  the  question  of  contmting  the  middle 
and  small  peasants  most  be  solved.  There  are 
now  more  peasants  with  medium  holdings  than 
before.  Oppositions  have  been  adjusted;  the  soil 
is  more  equitably  distributed;  the  estates  of  the 
big  peasants  have  for  the  most  part  been  expropri- 
ated. In  Russia  this  has  been  more  fully  realized 
than  in  Ukraine  and  in  Siberia,  but  on  the  whole 
statistics  show  that  a  certain  levelling  process  has 
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b^tm,  in  other  words,  that  the  sharp  contrasts 
between  the  big  peasants  and  the  landless  peasants 
have  been  removed.  In  general  we  may  say  that 
dw  peasantry  now  has  holdings  of  soKuUed  medi* 
vm  siie. 

Alteration  of  the  Economic  Basis 

Can  we  make  these  medium  peasants  contrat 
widi  their  economic  position?  If  anyone  among 
the  Communists  believed  that  the  entire  economic 
basis  conld  be  altered  in  three  years,  he  was  a 
dreamer.  It  is  not  a  crime  to  adoait  that  there  are 
many  such  dreamers  among  us.  In  fact  Uiat  con- 
dition is  not  even  a  disadvantage.  How  could  we 
have  undertaken  a  social  revolution  in  a  country 
like  ours  if  we  had  not  had  such  dreamers?  Prac- 
tice has  also  shown,  however,  that  these  experi- 
ments as  such  have  played  also  a  n^ative  role, 
since  people  -who  were  led  by  the  best  intentions 
and  dnires  went  into  the  villages  in  order  to 
establish  agricultural  collective  economy,  vrithout 
knowing  anything  about  agriculture,  or  without  hav- 
ing any  experience  in  organizing  collective  farms. 
You  know  very  well  how  many  cases  of  that  kind 
there  have  been.  I  repeat  that  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, since  the  transformation  of  the  oitire  psy- 
chology of  die  petty  peasants  is  a  labor  diat  will 
require  generations.  This  question  of  stabilizing 
the  ideology  of  the  small  peasants  can  be  solved 
only  on  a  material  basis.  Tlie  application  of  tract- 
ors and  madiinery  in  agriculture  on  a  large  scale, 
die  electrification  of  the  whole  country,  would  im- 
mediately produce  a  transformation  of  the  thought 
(rf  the  smul  peasants.  And  when  I  speak  of  gen- 
erations, ronember  that  generations  do  not  neces- 
sarily mean  centuries.  Yon  know  very  well  that 
the  obtaining  of  tractors  and  machinery  and  the 
carrying  out  of  the  electrification  of  a  gigantic 
country  are  a  matter  of  decades.  Objectively  con- 
sidenio,  that  is  the  state  of  things. 

Let  us  now  ask,  what  is  to  be  done?  We  most 
make  efforts  to  satisfy  the  xequiremrats  of  our 
peasants,  ^o  are  dissatisfied,  and  rightly  so,  who 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
We  must  say:  this  thing  cannot  go  on.  How  shall 
we  satisfy  tne  peasants,  in  fact,  what  do  we  mean 
by  satisfying  the  peasants?  Whence  shall  we  ob- 
tain the  answer  to  this  question?  The  demands 
dieniselves  will  be  our  answer.  We  know  these  de- 
sires and  demands.  We  must,  howevn,  subject  Uiem 
to  a  revision  and  attempt  to  connect  all  that  we 
know  of  the  economic  demands  of  the  peasants 
with  our  knowledge  of  the  economic  situation.  If 
we  go  carefully  into  this  question  we  must  at  once 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  small  peasants  can 
be  satisfied  in  two  ways:  in  the  first  place,  by  a 
certain  freedom  of  exchange  of  commoaiiies,  a  cer- 
tain freedom  for  the  jmoZZ  peasants,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  we  must  get  commodities  and  pro* 
ducts;  for  what  would  be  the  use  of  a  freedom  to 
exchange  commodities,  if  there  are  no  commodities 
to  exchange?  And  what  is  the  use  of  a  freedom 
to  trade  if  you  have  nothing  with  which  to  carry 
on  trade?    We  must  well  note  these  two  condi- 
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tions,  for  otherwise  the  whole  thing  will  remain 
on  paper,  and  you  know  classes  cannot  be  contented 
with  paper  decrees,  but  only  with  material  fat^ 
How  we  are  to  get  the  goods — ^we  shall  tpetk  of 
that  later.  First,  let  us  speak  of  what  is  really 
meant  by  freedom  to  exchange  commodities.  Free- 
dom  to  exchange  commodities  means  free  trade, 
free  trade  means:  back  to  capitalism.  Freedom  to 
exchange  commodities,  free  trade,  means  an  act 
of  exchange  between  the  individual  small  peasants. 
All  of  us  who  know  even  the  a  b  c*s  of  Marxism 
will  understand  that  this  exchange  of  commodities, 
this  freedom  to  trade,  inevitably  will  result  in  a 
division  of  the  producers  of  commodities  into  pos- 
sessors of  capital  and  possessors  of  labor  power, 
in  other  words,  that  we  shall  have  new  forms  of 
capitalist  wage-slavery,  which  never  descended 
from  on  high,  but  always  developed,  in  all  coun- 
tries, out  of  the  agricultural  classes  who  bad  pr-i- 
ducts  in  their  hands.  We  know  Uus  very  well 
in  theory,  and  everyone  in  Russia  who  has  ob- 
served this  tif^  and  economic  conditions  of  the  small 
peasants  cannot  fail  to  come  to  this  conclusion. 

Communist  Party  and  Free  Trade 

The  question  now  is:  Can  the  Communist  Party 
recognize  free  trade  and  pass  ova:  to  diis  state? 
Are  there  not  irreconcilable  iiicompatU>ilities  in 
this  situation?  Our  answer  must  be  that  tlie  prac- 
tical settling  of  these  questions  is  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty. I  can  foresee,  and  I  have  already  observed 
in  conversations  with  many  comrades,  that  re- 
placing the  grain  requisitions  by  a  tax  in  kind 
is  going  to  center  most  of  die  discnssion  on  the 
matter  of  the  ri^t  to  exchange  commodities  within 
the  limits  of  the  local  economic  needs.  What  does 
this  mean;  what  limits  must  here  be  drawn;  how 
are  we  to  realize  this  condition?  If  anyone  thinks 
that  an  answer  to  this  question  may  already  be 
given  at  this  Congress  he  is  mistaken.  This  ques- 
tion mil  not  be  answered  before  it  is  taken  up  in 
our  legislation.  Our  problem  in  this  Congress  is 
to  formulate  die  main  lines  of  the  question.  Our 
party  is  a  governing  party  and  the  decision  that  the 
party  congress  athpts  will  be  binding  for  the 
whole  Republic.  We  must  therefore  take  up  this 
question  now  as  a  matter  of  principle  only. 

Our  decision  on  the  principle  involmsd  in  this 
question  must  be  communicated  by  us  to  the  peas- 
antry, for  the  spring  campaign  is  at  hand.  We 
must  call  in  the  assistance  of  our  entire  party  ap> 
paratus,  of  all  oftr  dieoretical  powers,  of  all  our 
practical  experiences,  in  order  to  decide  what  is 
best  to  be  done.  Theoretically  speaking,  we  may 
to  a  certain  extent  reestablish  free  trade  and  hand 
over  to  the  small  peasants  the  rights  and  privil- 
eges of  capitalism,  without  in  that  way  destroying 
the  root  of  the  political  power  cX.  the  proletariat. 
Is  this  possible?  If  we  were  in  a  position  to  ob- 
tain even  a  small  quantity  pf  commodities  and 
the  state  should  take  possession  of  these  commodit- 
ies, the  proletariat  now  holding  political  power 
would  receive,  in  addition  to  that  political  power, 
the  economic  power  also.  The  opening  of  the  oom- 
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modity  exchange  will  have  an  invigorating  effect 
on  the  small  peasants  whose  activity  has  been  al* 
most  crippled  by  the  pressure  of  the  destruction 
brou^t  about  by  the  war  and  the  impossibility  of 
developing  th«r  economic  life  normally.  The 
indiTioual  small  peasants  need  a  stimulus  Uiat  will 
be  adapted  to  their  economic  situ^on.  We  cannot 
extricate  ourselves  from  this  difficulty  without  re- 
sorting to  freedom  of  local  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties. If  this  exchange  of  commodities  gives  to  the 
state  a  certain  minimum  quantity  of  grain,  suffi- 
cioit  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  cities,  of  the  fac- 
tories, and  of  industry,  this  enliange  of  commodi- 
ties will  contribute  to  solidify  and  strengthen  the 
political  and  national  power  of  the  proletariat. 
The  peasantry  demand  that  the  worker,  who  holds 
in  his  hands  all  the  factories  and  all  industries,  shall 
prove  to  dicm  in  fact  that  he  is  ready  to  enter  into 
exchai^  relations  with  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  agricultural  state  with  poor  communica- 
tions, in  toe  individual  parts  <^  which  agriculture 
does  not  operate  under  the  same  conditions,  em* 
pbatically  requires  a  certain  freedom  of  commodity 
exchange  in  the  domain  of  local  agriculture  and 
local  industry.  ' 

In  this  field  everything  has  been  defective  until 
now.  It  would  be  tlw  greatest  crime  not  to  admit 
this  fact 

Relations  with  Cooperatives 

But  we  were  under  an  iron  compulsion.  For  up 
to  the  present  time  we  have  had  such  incredibly 
difficult  conditions,  produced  by  the  war,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  us  to  take  any  other  than  war- 
like measures,  even  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  It 
is  a  miracle  that  our  distracted  country  has  been 
able  to  bear  a  war  of  this  kind.  But  this  miracle 
has  not  descended  from  on  high;  it  was  bom  of 
the  economic  interests  of  the  working  class  and  the 
peasantry.  Simultaneously — and  this  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  propaganda  and  agitation — we  went 
further  than  was  necessary  from  either  a  theoretic- 
al or  a  political  standpoint  We  may  admit  a  free 
local  exchange  of  commodities  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  destroy  the  political  power  of  the  proletariat. 
How  this  is  to  be  done  will  be  shown  by  actual 
practice.  It  is  my  duty  only  to  show  theoretically 
that  it  is  possible.  The  proletariat  holding  the  state 
power  in  its  hands  can,  if  it  has  control  of  certain 
products,  put  these  products  into  circulation  and 
thus  secure  a  certain  satisfying  of  the  middle 
and  small  peasants.  This  satisfying  of  their  needs 
must  be  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  the  local  ex- 
change of  commodities. 

Now  let  me  say  a  few  words  on  this  local  ex- 
change. First  I  must  here  touch  the  question  of 
die  cooperatives.  It  is  of  course  a  fact  that  we 
shall  need  the  cooperiUives  in  a  local  exchange 
of  commodities.  Our  pri^fram  emphasizes  ^at  the 
cooperatiTes  which  we  took  over  from  capitalism 
are  the  best  instrument  of  distribution  and  that 
we  must  preserve  this  instrument  So  far  for  our 
program.  But  have  we  really  utilized  the  co- 
operatives as  fully  as  we  might  have?   No!  And 
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this  is  partly  due  to  our  own  errors,  partly  forced 
upon  us  by  the  war.  The  cooperatives  embraced 
elements  whose  economic  situation  was  relatively 
secure,  and  who  were  therefore,  in  their  politick 
sympathies,  Mensheviks  and  Social-Revolutionists. 
Wliat  can  you  do  about  it?  It  is  a  law.  {Laughter 
from  the  audience.)  The  Mensheviks  and  Social* 
Revolutionists  are  people  who  consciously  or  un- 
consciously cooperate  in  reconstructing  capitalism 
and  give  their  aid  to  the  Yudeniches.  That  is  also 
a  law.  We  must  fight  tlum,  and  vthea  you  are 
fighting,  you  fight  to  the  utmost  We  must  defend 
ourselves,  and  we  have  done  so.  But  can  the  pres- 
ent situation  continue  to  be  maintained?  No,  it  is 
impossible.  It  woQld  doubtless  be  an  error  if  we 
should  tie  our  hands,  and  therefore  I  propose,  in 
the  question  of  cooperatives,  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  is  very  ^ort  I  shall  read  it: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Ninth  Congress  of  the  Russian  Commtmist  Party, 
as  to  our  relatitms  with  the  cooperatives,  is  based 
entirely  on  the  principle  of  requisitions  of  grain, 
which  are  now  replaced  by  a  tax  in  kindy  the  Tenth 
Congress  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  resolves 
to  alter  the  resolution  in  question.  The  Congress 
commissions  the  Central  Committee  to  formulate 
the  condUions  for  developing  and  improving  the 
sirudure  and  activity  of  the  cooperatives,  in  ae- 
cordance  wi^  Ae  program  of  the  Russian  Com' 
munist  Party,  and  to  take  as  its  basis  the  substiOt- 
tion  of  a  tax  in  kind  for  the  requisition  of  grain. 

The  resolution  of  the  Ninth  Congress  ties  our 
hands.  It  says  that  the  cooperatives  are  to  be 
placed  under  the  Commissariat  of  Provisions.  Thu 
Commissariat  of  Provisions  is  an  excellrat  institu- 
tion. But  it  would  bo  a  great  political  error  if  Wb 
should  forcibly  put  the  cooperatives  under  the 
Commissariat  for  Provisions,  and  thus  tie  our 
hands,  in  the  regulation  of  our  relations  with  the 
small  peasants.  We  must  give  the  newly  elected 
Cratral  Cmnmittee  instructions  to  elaborate  the 
new  measures  and  undertake  alterations.  In  this 
matter  we  stand,  theoretically  speaking,  before  a 
great  number  of  transitional  stages  and  transitional 
measures.  One  Uiing  is  clear  to  us:  the  resolution 
of  the  Ninth  Congress  assumed  that  our  develop- 
ment would  follow  a  straight  line.  It  has  turned 
out,  as  is  always  the  case  in  all  the  history  of 
revolutions,  that  the  course  of  evolution  has  fol- 
lowed zigzag  lines.  Therefore  it  would  be  a  poli- 
tical error  to  tie  ourselves  down  to  any  resolution. 
If  we  now  alter  this  resolution,  we  may  say  that 
we  are  acting  in  the  spirit  of  our  program,  as  is 
demanded  by  the  impoctance  of  the  cooperative 
organizations. 

In  alteri|ig  this  resolution,  we  say  that  we  must 
accept  the  suhstitotion  of  a  tax  in  kind  for  the 
grain  requisitions  as  a  basis  for  our  measures. 
When  shall  we  be  able  to  put  it  through?  Not 
before  the  harvest,  in  other  words,  not  for  a  num- 
ber of  months.  Will  this  measure  be  the  same  in 
all  places?  By  no  means.  To  attempt  to  proceed 
with  a  rubber  stamp  in  Central  Russa,  Ukraine, 
and  Sibma,  as  if  they  were  parts  of  die  same 
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region,  would  be  the  greatest  folly.  I  propose 
that  we  publish  this  fundamental  idea  of  the  free- 
dom of  local  exchange  of  commodities  as  a  resolu- 
tion  of  the  Congress.  I  imanne  that  in  a  few  days 
a  letter  or  appeal  from  die  Central  Committee  will 
be  published,  which  will  state  much  better  than  I 
am  doing  here  the  follovring:  do  not  hurry,  de- 
Mroy  nothing,  and  act  so  as  to  content  in  the 
highest  possible  measure  the  demands  of  the  mid- 
die  peasantry,  without  causing  the  interests  of  the 
proletariat  to  suffer  therd)y.  Tnr  to  do  both  these 
things  and  draw  practical  c(mclnsi<nis  from  your 
enwriences,  and  then  inform  us  what  you  nave 
achieved,  and  we  shall  form  a  special  commission, 
or  even  several  commissions,  which  must  then  de> 
vote  themselves  to  the  study  of  these  practical 
experiences.  We  must  subject  to  a  temold  in- 
specticm  the  measures  we  have  taken,  brfore  we 
may  proceed  on  the  basis  of  our  experiences. 

How  and  Where  (o  Get  Commodities 

We  shall  now  be  asked  how  and  where  we  are 
going  to  get  commodities.  This  will  be  much  easier 
for  us  now,  since  our  economic  situation,  as  meas- 
ured by  the  international  yardstick,  has  much  im- 
proved. How  we  shall  get  the  commodities — that 
is  another  question.  But  the  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing the  commodities  is  now  at  nand.  Tne  economic 
relations  which  we  are  maintaining  with  the  upper 
classes  of  other  states  will  give  to  us,  the  prole- 
tarian state  power,  the  possibility  of  granting 
to  the  peasantry  the  alleviation  of  a  free  exchange 
of  commodities.  I  know  that  this  has  called  foith 
dnision.  In  Moscow  there  is  a  large  group  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  bureaucratic  intelligentsia  who 
are  at  great  effort  to  produce  a  certain  **public 
opinion  .  This  group  began  to  make  fun  of  us: 
*'See  what  has  become  of  Communism.  It  is  like  a 
man  walking  on  crutches  and  with  his  face  made 
unrecognizable  by  a  great  bandage.**  Communism 
in  their  eyes  is  now  a  sort  of  caricature.  I  have 
heard  jokes  and  jibes  of  this  kind  frequently.  Rus- 
sia came  out  of  the  war  in  sudi  a  conditio  as 
really  to  resemble  a  man  who  has  been  beaten 
up  until  he  is  half  dead.  For  seven  years  diey 
have  been  striking  us,  and  we  may  now  be  glad 
that  we  can  move  about  at  all,  even  if  it  is  with 
the  aid  of  crutches.  Such  is  our  position.  And 
if  any  one  says  that  we  can  get  out  of  this  situa- 
ti<m  without  the  aid  of  crutches,  he  will  give  evi- 
doioe  of  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  So  l<»ig  as  the  revolution  has  not 
yet  broken  out  in  other  countries,  we  must  not 
grudge  the  hundreds  of  millions  and  milliards, 
which  our  boundless  resources  and  our  rich  raw 
materials  afford  us,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
trade  that  the  advanced  capitalist  countries  may 
give  us.  We  shall  later  recover  all  this  with  ad- 
vanti^  to  ourselves.  If  the  most 'advanced  coun- 
tries are  still  smarting  with  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
four  years  of  war,  what  is  to  be  said  of  us,  who 
have  been  waging  war  for  seven  years? 

In  our  badcward  country  we  have  need  now  of 
an  economic  breathing  spell,  after  our  seven  years 
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of  war.  We  have  learned  from  the  reports  of 
Comrade  Lezhava  that  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  poods  of  various  foodstuffs  have  already  been 
purchased  in  foreign  countries  and  are  being  for- 
warded here  vrith  the  greatest  possible  speeil  by 
way  of  Lithuania,  Finlwd  and  Latvia.  Today  we 
have  received  news  that  a  contract  covering  the 
delivery  of  18,500,000  poods  of  coal,  purchased 
by  us,  has  been  signed  in  London,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  industry  of  P^rograd  with  fuel.  If  this 
will  help  us  provide  commodities  for  the  peasants, 
it  may  ne  irregular  or  even '  in  violation  of  our 
program,  but  we  need  a  breathing  q>ell. 

Ex^ange  of  Commodities  hy  IndividuaU 

I  must  say  a  few  words  still  on  the  exchange  of 
commodities  by  individuals.  When  we  speak  of 
freedcmi  of  exchange  we  mean  an  exchange  of 
commodities  by  individuals,  in  other  words,  an 
aid  to  the  big  peasants.  We  must  not  hide  from 
ourselves  the  fact  that  the  substitution  d  a  tax  in 
kind  for  grain  requisitions  represents  a  certain 
strengthening  of  the  wealthy  peasantry.  But  this 
tend^cy  of  the  wealthy  peasants  must  not  be  re- 
sisted by  means  of  edicts,  by  means  of  prc^iibitions, 
iHit  by  national  measures  and  ntUional  concentra- 
tion. If  the  nation  can  receive  machines,  it  will 
be  atraigthened  and  elevated  thereby.  And  if  the 
machines  are  available  in  sufiicient  quantity,  and 
the  electrification  has  been  carried  out,  this  will 
mean  the  end  of  the  big  peasants.  But  so  long  as 
this  is  not  possible,  we  must  give  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  goods  away.  He  who  has  the  goods  at  his 
disposal,  also  holds  the  power.  Hie  peasants  in 
Russia,  as  far  as  their  i>oesessi<ms  are  ctmcemed, 
have  recently  been  much  equalised,  and  now  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  medium  peasants;  and  we 
need  not  fear  that  the  exchange  of  commodities 
will  be  completely  individualized.  Each  man  will 
be  in  a  position  to  give  the  state  some  compensation 
for  these  goods.  One  will  fumi^  his  excess  in 
grain,  anomer  will  give  garden  products,  a  third 
will  give  his  labor  power.  The  situation  is  now 
this:  either  we  must  economically  satisfy  the  medi- 
um peasants  and  consent  to  a  freedom  of  commo- 
dity exchange,  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain 
the  power  of  the  proletariat  in  Russia,  in  view 
of  the  slowing  down  of  the  international  revolu- 
tion. We  are  economically  not  fitted  for  this  task. 
We  must  be  clear  on  this  point,  and  speak  ^  it 
fearlessly.  In  the  proposed  legislation  there  ar« 
a  number  of  oUier  contradictions.  Therefore  the 
final  words  have  been  made  to  read  thus:  The 
Congress  approves  in  its  general  outline  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Central  Committee  to  replace  the 
grain  requisitions  by  a  grain  tax,  and  cunnussims 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Party  to  eliminida 
these  contradicti<ms  in  as  diort  a  period  as  pos- 
sible.** We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
eliminate  these  contradictions.  We  nave  not  had 
sufiicient  time  for  these  details.  The  All-Russian 
Central  Executive  Committee  and  the  Council  of 
People's  Commissars  will  work  out  in  detuX  a 
plan  for  carrying  out  the  tax  in  kind  as  well  as 
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ihe  iiiM'w iiiy  edict  If  yoa  accept  this  piopoeal 
today,  we  can  inunediately  refer  it  to  the  All-Rus- 
sian Central  EucutiTe  Committee,  which  will  then, 
tog^faer  with  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars 
and  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy, 
and  that  of  the  Natiimal  Defence,  make  this  pro- 
ject a  law,  and — ^what  is  more  important — issue 
practical  instructions. 

Why  Thu  Change  Wat  Necessary 

Why  was  it  necessary  for  as  to  substitute  a  tax 
in  kind  for  the  grain  requisitions?  The  grain 
requisitions  created  a  peculiar  monopoly  which 
•draianded  all  the  excess  grain  and  foodstuffs  from 
the  peasants.  But  we  could  not  do  othervrise,  since 
we  were  in  a  position  of  extreme  distress.  The 
naticmai  monopolv  is  the  very  best  method  from 
the  Socialist  standpoint  But  in  a  peasant  nation, 
having  control  of  a  certain  amount  of  industry 
-and  a  certain  qusntity  of  goods,  the  system  of  taxes 
and  of  free  exchange  of  commodities  is  capable 
of  application  as  a  transition  measure.  This  ex- 
<diange  of  commodities  will  be  a  spur  and  a  stim- 
ulus for  the  peaaanta.  The  peasants  will  and 
must  make  efforts,  in  their  own  interest,  to  raise  the 
productivity  of  their  farms,  because  they  will  now 
not  be  asked  to  give  up  all  their  excess  foodstuffs, 
but  only  the  amount  covered  by  the  tax  in  kind, 
to  be  delivered  as  far  as  possible  in  advance.  We 
must  build  up  our  national  economic  life  with 
■an  eye  to  die  economic  position  of  the  middle  peas- 
■ant,  whose  ideology  we  have  not  been  able  to 
alter  in  the  course  of  these  three  years.  The 
quantity  of  foodstuffs  to  be  raised  by  the  grain 
requisitions  was  increased  last  year.  The  amount 
of  foodstuffs  to  be  raised  by  the  tax  in  kind  should 
be  much  smaller. 

If  there  is  a  crop  failure,  we  cannot  take  any 
excess  foodstuffs,  because  there  will  not  be  any 
to  take,  nnlcn  we  want  to  deprive  the  peasant  <n 
the  last  bite  he  has  to  eat  Should  we  have  a  crop 
failure,  we  shall  all  have  to  starve  a  bit,  and  the 
state  will  be  saved.  Otherwise  the  state  would  go 
to  pieces.  If  we  have  a  good  harvest,  our  excess 
supply  vrill  amount  to  half  a  billion  poods;  this 
will  M  sufficient  for  consumption  and  will  evm  en- 
able us  to  create  a  certain  grain  reserve.  The  main 
point  is  to  stimulate  tiie  peasant  Therefore  we 
propose  the  acceptance  ot  the  resolution.  It  is 
always  dificuU  to  look  for  transition  measures.  As 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  advancing  equally  and 
in  a  straight  line,  we  must  not  be  petty,  but  must 
simply  gather  our  forces.  A  peasant  who  has 
even  a  modicum  of  class-consciousness  cannot  help 
understanding  that  we  represent  as  a  government 
die  working  classes,  those  woridng  classes  with 
whom  the  toiling  peasant  can  agree  (and  the 
peasants  represent  nine  tenths  of  our  population). 
A  class-consciotts  peasant  understands  very  well 
tiiat  every  torn  for  the  worse  means  a  return  to 
the  old  Tsarist  Government  The  Kronstadt  events 
have  clearly  emphasized  this.  The  Kronstadt  peo- 
ple do  not  want  the  White  Guards  and  they  do  not 
want  na,  but  they  caimoC  have  anybody  eu&  Tlw 
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Kronstadt  mutineras  have  put  tiwmaelTas  in  a  posi- 
tion which  ia  the  beet  kina  of  agitation  for  us  and 

against  any  other  kind  of  government 

Acceptable  ReUuions  with  the  Peasants 

We  are  now  enabled  to  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  peasant,  and  this  arrangemoit  must 
be  brouj^  about  with  intelligence  and  adaptabil- 
ity. We  understand  the  whole  apparatus  of  the 
Commissariat  of  Provisi<ms  and  we  know  that  it  is 
a  very  efficient  apparatus  and  must  be  preserved. 
But  we  must  subordinate  this  apparatos  to  the  de- 
mands of  policy.  The  whole  magnificent  machin- 
ery of  the  Commissariat  of  Provisions  vrill  be  of 
no  use  to  us  if  we  are  not  able  to  achieve  ac- 
ceptable relations  with  the  peasants.  If  the  politic- 
al situation  requires  a  decisive  change,  adaptability, 
and  wise  measures  of  transition,  the  leaders  must 
accommodate  themselves  to  this  condition.  A  well 
built  apparatus  must  be  able  to  function  under  any 
circumstances.  If  its  structure  becomes  a  mere 
petrifaction,  it  will  l<we  ite  applicability.  For  tliis 
reason  precisely  we  must  apply  all  our  forces 
to  achieve  a  complete  subordination  of  this  ap- 

ratos  to  the  demands  <^  policy.  Poticy  means: 
relation  betwe«i  the  various  classes,  and  this 
relation  decides  the  fate  of  the  republic  We  must 
always  keep  the  great  whole  before  our  eyes;  this 
very  evening  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  proclaim 
to  all  die  world  by  wireless  mat  the  Congress  of 
the  governing  party  has  replaced  the  grain  reauisi- 
tions  by  a  tax  in  Idnd  and  has  thus  stimulated 
the  small  peasante  to  improve  their  methods  and 
increase  their  cultivated  area.  If  the  Congress  will 
take  this  step,  it  will  improve  the  relation  between 
ti^e  proletariat  and  the  peasant  and  may  give  ex- 
pression to  its  conviction  that  in  this  way  a  per- 
manent relation  may  be  atteined  between  tiie  peas- 
antry and  the  proletariat  {Stonny  ap/^ause,) 


REOPENING  PUmOV  WORKS 
On  April  15  activity  in  the  Putilov  Works,  Petro- 
grad  was  resumed.  The  first  departmente  to  start 
functioning  will  be  titose  for  the  manuf actore  of 
railroad  cars,  locomotives,  machines  and  automo- 
biles. In  connection  with  the  new  economic  tasks 
of  Petrograd  industry,  it  has  been  found  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  reoi^aniie  the  Putilov 
Works  completely. 
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Christian  Georgyevich  Rakovsky 

(Comrade  Rakovsky  occupies  in  Ukraine  a  position  corresponding  to  that  of  Lenin  in  Russia, 
its  natural  resources  and  the  fertility  of  its  land,  make  Ukraine,  with  its  more  than  35  million  in- 
habitants, one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Soviet  Federation.) 


T^HE  present  leader  of  the  Communist  reconstruc- 
tion  in  Ukraine,  the  head  of  the  People's  Com- 
missars, Christian  Georgyevich  Rakovsky,  was  bom 
on  September  1,  1873  in  a  little  Bulgarian  town, 
Kotel.  He  belongs  to  the  very  old  Rakovsky  family 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Balkan  revolutionary 
struggles,  a  family  which  from  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  played  an  important  role 
in  the  revolutionaTy  movement  of  the  Balkans  in 
general,  and  in  Bulgaria  particularly.  He  early 
showed  the  heritage  of  his  revolutionary  family 
traditions.  As  a  youngster,  while  in  the  sixth 
class  of  gymnasium  he  was  expelled  for  distribut- 
ing Socialist  propaganda,  and  organizing  revolu- 
tionary circles. 

In  1890,  Rakovsky  unable  to  finish  his  studies, 
went  to  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Here  he  immediately 
entered  into  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  organ- 
ization at  the  head  of  which  at  that  time  were 
Plekhanov,  Sazulich  and  Axelrod.  Through  Ple- 
khanov,  he  familiarized  himself  with  the  inter- 
national labor  movement. 


For  seven  years  Rakovsky,  thanks  to  govern- 
mental persecution,  spent  his  time  wandering  be- 
tween the  universities  of  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  France.  In  1892  he  was  arrested  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Geneva  for  an  attempt  against  one  of 
the  Russian  agents  provocateurs.  He  was  expelled 
by  the  Berlin  police  for  his  participation  in  the 
German  labor  movement  and  in  the  Russian  Social 
Democratic  movement.  Finally  the  French  Gov- 
ernment permitted  him  to  study  there,  but  only 
under  very  strict  police  surveillance. 

While  working  in  Russian,  German,  French, 
Swiss,  and  other  organizations,  Rakovsky  did  not 
forget  his  native  country.  He  published  in  Geneva 
a  Bulgarian  paper,  *'Sociai  Democrat",  and  direct- 
ed the  Socialist  papers  in  Bulgaria  itself. 

After  having  completed  his  studies  in  the  Med- 
ical Faculty  in  1897,  Rakovsky  wrote  a  brilliant 
doctor's  dissertation  which  gives  a  Marxian  ex- 
planation of  criminality  and  degeneration,  a  work 
which  has  been  translated  into  Russian.  Upon  his 
return  to  Bulgaria,  there  began  a  struggle  against 
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Russian  Tsarism.  Rakovsky  organized  throughout 
the  whole  country  a  great  number  of  meetings, 
Mahed  a  campaign  in  the  press,  and  published  a 
b^  historical  work  under  die  title  "On  Russuui 
Policy  in  the  East".  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
country  where  liis  family  was  living  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Rumanians  he  was  mobilized  for  mili- 
tary service,  where  he  continued  Socialist  propa- 
ganda. 

In  1900  Rakovsky  went  to  Russia.  He  was  im- 
mediately arrested  and  expelled  dirough  Reval  to 
Germany  where  he  completed  his  well  known  work 
Present  Day  France^  publislwd  under  the  pseu- 
donym Insarov.  In  order  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  French  labor  movement,  Rakovsky  entered  the 
juridical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris;  but 
within  a  year  he  r^umed  to  Russia  and  again  was 
compelled  to  leave  die  country.   The  years  1900- 

1903  Rakovsky  spent  writing  for  the  Russian  Marx- 
ian review,  Novoye  Slovo,  and  other  papers.  In 

1904  began  the  so-called  "Rumanian  period"  when 
he  reorganized  the  Socialist  Party  in  Rumania, 
which  had  been  liquidated  by  Social  Democratic 
intellectuals. 

There  now  began  a  violent  persecution  by  the 
Rumanian  auUiorities  and  bou^eoisie,  and  in  1907 
Rakovsky  was  arrested  following  the  peasant  up- 
riungs.  He  was  deprived  of  his  political  rights, 
and  entrance  to  Rumania  was  forbidden  him.  The 
whole  o^anized  Rumanian  proletariat  rose  in  his 
support  and  he  returned  to  Rumania  to  arouse 
public  opinion  by  bringing  his  case  before  the 
courts;  but  the  Rumanian  government  did  not 
give  bim  this  opportunity  and  tried  to  send  him 
over  the  border  again.  The  border  conntiies  re- 
fused to  receive  the  revolutionist  who  at  that  time 
was  already  known  to  the  entire  western  European 
proletariat,  and  the  Rumanian  government,  to 
solve  this  problem,  was  on  the  point  of  shooting 
him.  This  brought  about  an  uprising  of  the  work- 
ers in  Bucharest  which  ended  with  a  bloody  con- 
flict in  which  more  than  fifty  workers  and 
polioemen  were  victims.  An  attempt  to  remove 
Rakovsky  from  Bucharest  was  foiled  by  the  work- 
ers who  tore  up  the  rails.  The  Government,  power- 
less itself,  asked  Rakovsky  to  exert  bis  influence 
on  die  workers  and  agreed  to  return  all  his  rights. 
This  was  done  in  1912;  it  was  a  brilliant  victory 
for  the  labor  party  over  the  Rumanian  oligarchy. 

During  his  "Rumanian  period",  Rakovtucy  re- 
newed his  cl(»e  relations  with  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionary movement  In  1905  he  went  on  the  mutin- 
ous warship  **Prince  Potemkin"  and  influenced 
the  insurgent  sailors  not  to  surrender  and  to  go 
instead  to  the  aid  of  the  striking  workers  at  Batum. 
Later  Rakovsky  went  to  the  relief  of  the  insurgents 
who  remained  in  Rumania  thus  bringing  upon 
himself  new  persecutions.  Compelled  to  leave  the 
country  in  1907  he  renewed  his  relations  with  the 
Western  revolutionary  movement.  He  also  returned 
again  to  Bulgaria  where  he  founded  the  paper 
Forward. 

During  the  great  war  the  Rumanian  Government 
shamefully  pnrsecuted  Rakovsky  as  well  as  the 
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Socialist  press.  Hiere  were  arrests  and  armed 
police  attacks  in  one  of  which  Rakovsky  was 
wounded. 

The  Russian  Government  was  watehing  the  July 
manifestations  in  Galatz.  In  a  telegram  of  June 
17,  1916,  the  Russian  envoy  Poklevsky  informed 
his  government  as  follows: 

"For  the  happenings  in  Galatz  the  Rumanian 
Government  has  removed  from  his  post  the  Prefect 
GuBsy.  It  transferred  the  prosecuting  attorney  and 
indicted  Rakovsky  and  the  diief  syndicalist  8p<m- 
sors  of  die  manifestations.  The  latter  have  con- 
voked numerous  meetings  protesting  against  blood- 
shed in  Galatz  and  in  general  against  the  war." 

These  manifestations  w^e  so  powerful  and 
threatening  that  the  Rumanian  Government  was 
compelled  to  release  Rakovsky  as  welt  as  other 
prisoners.  When  with  Rumanians  declaration  of 
war  the  wtnrkers  were  mobilized,  the  Government 
again  arrested  Comrade  Rakovsky. 

These  activities  and  especially  the  Zimmerwald 
conference,  initiation  of  which  Rakovsky  shared 
with  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  stirred  against  him  violent 
attacks  of  the  European  imperialist  press  of  all 
countries,  pardcularly  of  France,  Italy  and  Russia. 
Thanks  to  the  Russian  Revolution  on  May  1, 1917, 
when  the  Russian  garrison  of  die  city  of  Jassy 
freed  the  political  prisoners  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Rumanian  king  and  bis  spies,  Rakovsky  again  was 
released  from  prison. 

The  Russian  envoy  Masslov  in  a  secret  telegram 
reported  thus:  "Yesterday  on  May  1  there  took 
place  in  Jassy  a  meeting  of  the  Russian  garrison; 
those  participating  in  the  manifestation  proceeded 
in  an  orderly  fashion  throu^  the  streets,  the  par- 
ticipants beuing  red  flags  on  which  were  inscrip- 
tions in  Russian  and  Rumanian.  During  the  mani- 
festation the  troops  gathered  upon  the  square  to 
which  they  brought,  in  an  automobile,  the  Rumani- 
an Socialist  Rakovdcy  who  had  just  been  released 
and  who  in  a  short  speech  greeted  the  soldiers. 
Rakovsky  was  answered  in  French  by  the  Russian 
non-commissioned  officer  Giller,  who  concluded  his 
speech  with  the  wish  that  die  same  fate  might  over- 
take the  Rumanian  king  that  had  befallen  the  Rus- 
sian Tsar  and  that  in  the  Balkans  there  should 
be  formed,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  federation  of 
democratic  republics.  Rakovsky  was  then  brought 
to  safety.  In  his  conversation  with  me  the  Rumani- 
an minister  expressed  his  r^nret  and  accused  his 
policanoi  for  not  executing  the  order  concerning 
the  removal  of  Rakovsky  before  the  manifestation 
of  May  1."  It  must  be  added  that  this  shameful 
action  did  not  succeed  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Rakovsky  fell  "gravely  ill"  in  time. 

From  this  moment  there  began  the  Russian- 
Ukrainian  period  of  the  activity  of  Rakovsky.  After 
comii^  to  Odessa  he  oi^anized  a  great  number  of 
meetings,  gatherbigs,  and  lectures,  in  whidi  he 
advocated  his  slogan  "Down  with  the  War,"  thus 
bringing  upon  himself  persecutions  and  attacks 
from  the  Provisional  Government  as  well  as  from 
the  social-patriotic  press  and  very  quickly  after 
his  arrival  in  Petrograd  he  was  entered  cm  the  \iA 
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of  the  ''twelve'*  whoee  arrest  was  asked  by  Bur- 
tser  as  well  as  by  the  Rumanian  Government  As 
revealed  in  a  secret  note  of  the  Minister  of  For* 
eign  Affairs,  Tereschenko,  and  in  a  telegram  of 
Kerenaky  of  August  30  to  the  General  Staff,  every 
^Son  was  made  to  put  an  end  to  die  activities  of 
Rakovsky.  General  Lukomsky,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt  of  KomiloT  gave  an  order  to  arrest  him  but 
this  did  not  succeed  owing  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  Komilov  attempt  After  learning  of  this  order 
Rakovsky  went  to  Kronstadt 

At  the  time  of  the  November  Revolutiw  Rakov- 
sky was  in  Stockholm  from  which  place  he  sent 
his  greetings  and  support  of  the  revolution.  Upon 
his  return  to  Russia,  he  was  ordered  to  Odessa  and 
Sebastopol  with  a  body  of  sailors  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  counter-revolution  in  Rumania  and  in 
Ukraine.  Following  his  return  to  Moscow  Comrade 
Rakovsky  appeared  again  in  Ukraine  together  with 
Ctnnrade  Manuilsky  in  the  role  of  the  head  of 
the  peace  delegation.  Hiis  activity  o£  Rakovsky 
is  known  to  everybody. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  Comrade 
Rakovsky  was  delegated  as  a  member  of  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Embassy  to  Germany.  He  returned  to 
Germany  later  in  behalf  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  together  with  Comrades  Joffe,  Raddc, 
Bukharin,  Ignatov,  Marchlewski,  hut  he  was  arrested 
in  Vilna  and  forced  bade  to  Russia.  In  January, 
1919,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Ukrainian 
Communist  Party  Rakovsky  was  called  back  and 
at  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviets 
confirmed  as  head  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Com- 
missars. When  the  Soviet  power  returned  after 
the  crushing  of  Denikin,  Comrade  Rakovsky  be- 
came again  the  head  of  the  Soviet  of  People's  Com- 
missars, being  at  the  same  time  die  People's  Com- 
missar for  Foreign  Affairs,  member  of  tne  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Ukraine, 
and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
lliird  Intematiimal. 


TREATY  WITH  WHITE  RUSSIA 

Moscow,  April  0* — A  treaty  has  been  signed 
between  Sovi^  Russia  and  the  Soviet  Republic  ci 
White  Russia  by  which  the  contracting  parties  en- 
ter into  a  defensive  and  economic  alliance.  For 
the  best  realization  of  the  intentions  of  the  treaty, 
the  two  governments  declare  a  union  of  their  fol- 
lowing commissariats:  military  and  naval  affairs. 
Supreme  Councils  of  Public  Economy,  foreign  trade, 
finance,  labor,  ways  and  communications,  posts 
and  telegraphs.  These  united  People's  Commis- 
sariats of  both  countries  wil\  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars 
of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic 
and  will  have  their  plenipotentiary  representatives 
in  the  Council  the  People's  Commissars  of 
White  Russia,  bubject  to  appointment  and  control 
by  the  White  Russian  Central  Executive  Commit- 
tee and  by  the  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets. 

— RuMsian  T^pvph  jfgency. 
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MAILS  WITH  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

On  April  6,  the  British  Post  Master  General 
stated  at  London  that  the  mail  service  with  Rus- 
sia would  be  resumed  on  April  20,  at  the  regular 
international  postage  rates.  The  Russian  Poet 
Office  was  said  to  have  stated  that  it  could  receive 
mail  for  all  of  European  Russia  and  likewise 
for  Ukraine,  Georgia,  and  the  Russian  districta 
in  Asia  generally,  including  Vladivostok.  Tlus 
mail  service  is  to  embrace  letters,  printed  mattn, 
parcels  post,  and  samples.  As  the  service  has  not 
yet  been  completely  organized,  all  mail  matter 
is  for  the  presoit  to  be  forwarded  to  Moscow,  in 
order  to  be  reforwarded  from  dutt  point 

Soviet  Russia  printed  last  week  a  statement  from 
the  United  States  Post  Oflice  Department  outlin- 
ing the  conditions  for  the  sending  of  letters  from 
the  United  States  to  Soviet  Russia.  From  a  recent 
issue  of  Social  DemohrtUen^  Christiania,  Norway, 
we  learn  that  the  Norwegian  Government  on  March 
29,  accepted  a  suggestion  from  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  that  postal  relations  be  resumed  be- 
tween die  tvro  countries  bv  way  of  Riga.  As  the 
Norwegian  daily  states.  Chief  Clerk  Summershild 
of  the  Norw^ian  Post  Office  Departmoit,  had 
learned  that  a  favorable  reply  was  about  to  be 
forwarded  to  Russia. 

**Norway  has  been  in  postal  communication  with 
Russia  by  way  of  Vardo,"  was  explained  by  the 
chief  clenc  E^orts  will  be  made  to  continue  these 
means  of  communication  in  the  future  also,  at 
least  as  far  as  Northern  Norway  is  concerned. 

The  postal  communication  by  way  of  Riga  will 
Le  inaugurated  within  the  next  few  days. 


Next  Wede$ 

Soviet  Russia 

KARL  RADEK.  This  brilliant  publicist  de- 
scribes the  work  of  The  Tenth  Congress  of 
the  Comrnunist  Party  of  Russia. 

THE  UNinED  LABOR  SCHOOL  IN  RUS- 
SIA. An  account  of  the  new  type  of  school 
adapted  to  a  society  in  which  there  are  no 
privileged  classes,  snd  in  which  modem 
pedagogical  mtfhods  are  f<u:  the  first  time 
applied  on  a  wide  scale. 

MANUILSKY  AND  SHUMSKY.  Portraits 
and  biographies  giving  the  picturesque 
careers  of  two  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Government  headed 
by  Rakovsky. 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  OF  THE  COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION. An  exposure  of  die  con- 
flicting currents  in  the  counter-revolution- 
ary camp,  headed  by  Savinkov,  Burtsev, 
Kerensky,  Milyukov,  and  others. 
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News  Items 

HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION 

Moscow,  April  24. — ^Tbe  Moscow  Soviet  has  is* 
Boed  instructioDB  for  increasing  the  number  of 
cfaiIdren*B  homes  in  the  city  and  province  of  Mos- 
cow  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  existing  in- 
stitutions. Generous  grants  are  to  be  made  for 
supplying  young  follcs  with  clothing  and  other 
comforts  and  vrith  healthy  conditions  of  recrea- 
tion  and  education.  It  is  ordered  that  all  the  chil* 
dren*s  establishments  in  Moscow  must  be  visited 
by  physicians  at  least  twice  wedcly,  and  in  the 
district  at  least  once  weekly.  Complete  sanitary 
and  hospital  facilities  •  must  be  provided,  r^ard- 
lesa  of  expense. 

In  order  to  aid  the  federated  autonomous  East* 
em  Soviet  republics  to  create  sufficient  numbers  of 
native  political  leaders  from  among  the  toiling 
masses,  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  instructed  the  People's  Commissariat* 
of  Educaticm  to  establish  a  miiversity  at  Moscow 
for  Eastern  toilers  where  instruction  snail  be  given 
in  their  native  tongues.  The  status  of  the  students 
in  this  university,  with  respect  to  stipends,  etc., 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  studento  in  other  state 
universities. 

The  AU-Russian  Trade  Union  of  Soviet  Workers 
maintains  hundreds  of  schools  for  professional 
and  business  training.  The  All-Russian  Trade 
Union  Educational  Council  has  approved  the- 
bndget  of  this  Union  for  a  billion  and  a  half 
rubles  to  be  spent  in  the  current  year  in  carrying  - 
on  its  three  hundred  and  sixty  schools  with  a 
graduating  capacity  of  135,000  pupils  annually. 

The  People  8  Commissariat  of  Health  is  conduct- 
ing operations  to  make  the  famous  medical  mud- 
baths  in  the  Odessa  liman  a  great  All-Russian  cura- 
tive centre  for  all  afflicted  persons. 

An  All-Russian  Bacteriological  Convention  opens 
in  Moscow  on  May  IS. 

Si 

ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  FRONT 

The  Russian  Telegraph  Agency  reports  the 
success  of  the  recent  "Red  Sower's  ^tAi**  held 
throughout  Soviet  Russia.  (See  Soviet  Russia, 
May  7,  1921,  page  463.)  On  April  11  the  first 
agricultural  dcnnonstration  train  left  Moscow  for 
^^(»lav,  Volc^da  and  Viatka.  Hie  train  was 
scheduled  to  make  twenty  halts  at  stations  en 
routs  and  to  take  part  everywhere  in  the  country- 
wide sowing  campaign.  The  train  carries  an  agri- 
cultural museum,  a  workshop  for  repairing  agri- 
cultural implements  md  a  corps  of  traineid  lec- 
turers, including  agriculturists,  veterinarians,  etc 
A  dispatch  from  Moscow,  April  10,  reported  the 
agricultural  campaign  in  full  swiiw  in  all  prov- 
inces of  the  Soviet  Federation.  In  me  province  of 
Novgorod  numerous  village  smithies  had  been 
opened  and  were  supplied  with  the  necessary  ma- 
terials for  the  repair  of  tools  and  machinery.  In 
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Viatka,  in  additi<m  to  repair  work,  new  implementa 

vrere  being  manufactured.  In  the  Petrt^ad  prov- 
ince smithies  and  workshops  had  been  established 
in  every  village  for  the  free  repair  of  the  peasants' 
tools.  In  Tuman  province  flying  detachments  of 
bladcsmiths  and  mechanics  were  dispatched  to 
cover  the  whole  territory  and  bring  relief  to  the 
farmers  whose  tools  were  in  need  of  repair.  Simi- 
lar reports  of  intense  activity  are  received  from 
every  province,  indicating  the  wide-spread  interest 
aroused  by  **Red  Sower's  Week." 

The  sowing  campaign  was  conducted  successful- 
ly throughout  White  Russia.  Much  enthusiasm 
is  being  shown  by  the  peasant  of  this  region 
over  the  latest  agrarian  reforms  adopted  in  \niite 
Russia  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  Federa- 
ticm. 

Reports  from  the  Tartar  republic  diow  a  full 
appreciation  and  satisfaction  among  the  Tartar 
peasants  with  respect  to  the  recent  measures  af- 
fecting the  food  tax,  free  trading  and  cooperation. 

A  message  from  Tashkent  reports  the  wonder- 
fully stimulating  effect  produced  on  the  peasants 
by  uie  agrarian  reforms  introduced  in  the  Turkes- 
tan Republic  Similar  reports  arrive  from  the 
Kuban  Cossack  districts,  from  the  Altai  mountain 
area,  and  from  widely  scattered  points  throu^oot 
the  Soviet  Federation. 

The  Moscow  agricultural  departmrat  has  organ* 
ized  circulating  libraries  for  spreading  a  know- 
ledge  of  scientific  agricultural  methods  throughout 
the  province.  Three  hundred  audi  libraries  have 
already  been  dispatched  to  the  mnd  dhrtricts. 


NON-PARTY  WORKERS  RESPOND  TO 
COMBfUNISM 

Moscow,  April  7. — A  series  of  mass  meetings 
of  workers  belonging  to  no  political  party,  held 
at  Moscow  this  week,  showed  the  remarkable 
growth  of  political  conscioiisneBS  among  the  largff 
unattached  masses  of  the  Moscow  proletariat  After 
Mensheviks,  Anarchists  and  other  spokesmen  had 
had  their  full  say  and  a  patient  hearing,  these 
meetings  invariably  adopted  the  resolution  form- 
itlatHi  ^  th<^Communists,  covering  a  wide  range 
of  current  t|.Wtions  from  the  Soviet  agrarian 
polu^y  and  free  iradiag  to  the  Hungarian  monarch- 
ist counter-revolution.  The  IzvesUcj  in  a  review 
of  the  meetings  and  the  resolutions  adopted,  ob- 
serves: "Moscow's  politically  unattached  masses 
fully  grasped  the  international  situation  and  re- 
sponded to  the  call,  Workers  of  all  lands,  unite! 
In  this  we  see  an  augury  for  tw  triumph  of  the 
workers*  cause" 

Forty-three  factorv  meetings  w^  also  held  at 
Petrograd  to  elect  oelegates  to  a  'Jty  conference 
of  politically  nnattached  workers./ 

— lUusUm  TeUgfnpk  Agency. 
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MORE  FORGERIES 

Hie  following  statemmt  was  issued  by  the  ?eb- 
ple's  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Moscow 
on  April  5: 

*The  German  radio  station  at  Nanen  has  spreb^i 
fantastic  nonsense  about  allied  letters  captured  r 
possession  of  a  Bolshevist  courier  en  route  to  B&,^ 
lin  through  Czecho-Slovakia.  Couriers  from  Riga 
to  Berlin  do  not  go  via  Czecho-Slovakia.  No  Bol- 
shevist couriers  have  been  searched  and  no  lettbrs 
have  been  captured.  The  allied  letter  from  Litvin- 
ov  to  Kopp  is  a  complete  forgery.  Litvinov  is  not 
in  Riga  but  in  Reval,  vdiereas  the  foiled  letter 
is  dated  *Riga'  and  signed  litvinov.*  Hw  contents 
of  this  forgery  are  pure  fantasy  and  prorocatioi^ 
for  the  purpose  of  harming'  Soviet  Russia.  The 
alleged  letter  from  the  so-called  extremist  Bario ' 
to  Berlin  is  another  forgery.  This  extrqnist  Barlov 
b  a  non-ezistesit  person.  "Hie  intent  of  forg< 
eries  is  obviously  to  create  the  impressicn  thir 
Moscow  gtvea  ^  otSen  for  the  risings  in  Ger* 
many.  This  lie  Iiad  to  be  com^rated  by  foq;- 
cries." 

(Signed )  Chxcherih. 


r  US  SIA  May  21,  1921 

♦'SATURDAYING"  IN  BOKHARA 

Emulating  the  example  of  the  Russian  SnUtot- 
iks,  *^oviet  Bokhara's  workers  on  March  17  ar- 
ranged a  voluntary  labor  half-day  on  Friday,  the 
Moslem  day  of  rest  The  Bokhara  Soviet  Govem- 
.  declared  the  Turkman  language  ofiScial  while 
-•iiowing  Russian  functionaries  to  use  the  Russian 
language  if  they  choose.  The  Bokhara  Soviet  Re- 
public is  establishing  an  aaial  mail  system  to  cover 
the  most  out  of  the  way  towns  and  villages. 

Telegram  from  **VestnU^,  M&tcow,  to  KoMian 
Trade  DeUgadon,  London,  March  21, 1921. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  TURKESTAN 
Moscow,  April  12.— The  autonomous  Republic 
(tf  Turkertan  has  been  proclaimed.  The  previously 
existing  institutions  in  Tashkent  are  abolished.  Tbe 
Turkestan  Mission  is  being  closed.  Turkestan  will 
now  be  an  autonomous  Republic,  governed  by  a 
Soviet  Congress  and  an  Executive  Committee,  tat 
wiU  remain  vrithin  the  limits  of  the  Soviet  Fed- 
eration. 

Russian  Telegn^  Agency. 


When  the  Workers  Made  the  Laws 

in  Russia  they  put  them  into  imple  language,  easy  to  understand,  brief  and  to 
the  point  The  laws  of  '  So\irt  Repohlic  are  unlike  those  of  any  other  country, 
in  this  respect.  They  a*  ractcrized  throughout  by  a  sincere  desire  to  insure 
the  well-being  of  the  working  people. 

The  Marriage  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

a  booklet  of  85  pages,  donl^uto  the  complete  text  of  the  hiwsrer'"  ''ns  ^^e-  ?«» 
Divorce,  Family  Right  Inheritance,  Domestic  Relations,  R'  •  o-  of  ChiK!;:en,  etc 
Price  25  cents,  postpaid. 

Labor  Laws  of  SoTAet  Russia 

This  boUft  (80  .  *  *  '  ,  lull  offidal  text  of  the  Soviet  labor  laws. 
The  most  iaipo,  ant  iv  tae  health  and  welfare  of  the  workers  are 

dealt  witli  -  s  (;( J* .  Mi'.ii  «  upul  ory  Labor,  the  Right  to  Work,  Unem- 
ploymeul  liours,  etc  A  supplement  by  S.  Kaplun,  of  the  Commissariat 

of  Labor  jis  in  detail  how  labor  is  protected  in  Soviet  Russia.  Sent  post- 
paid for      :».nt8.  Send  orders  and  remittances  to 
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The  Tenth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 

By  Kabl  Radek 


Unity  of  the  Party 
^"ViCE  again  the  bourgeois  press  of  the  world 
was  filled  with  information  about  the  im- 
pending downfall  of  the  Soviet  Government,  and 
once  uain  all  their  expectations  came  to  nothing. 
ThD  Kronstadt  uprising  is  liquidated,  the  locu 
peasant  npriungB  in  Siberia  suppressed,  and  the 
political  work  of  the  Tenth  Congress  of  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  Party  completely  destroyed  all 
the  hopes  of  the  Russian  counter-revolutionists.  The 
dectsions  passed  by  the  Congress  with  regard  to 
die  two  most  imp<Mrtant  <niestion8  on  the  agenda, 
namely,  Uie  questicm  of  the  attitude  to  the  peas- 
aatry,  and  diat  of  the  relations  between  the  Com- 
muniat  vanguard  of  the  proletariat  and  die  more 
badnrard  masses,  were  carried  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  and  showed  the  Congress  to  have  been 
firmly  united.  The  differences  of  opinion  pre- 
vailing in  the  party  with  regard  to  the  second 
onestion,  L  e.,  that  of  the  Labor  Unions,  were  set- 
ued  not  without  some  disagreement  Six  comrades 
TOled  aninst  the  re8oluti<m  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  as  a  nutter  of  fact,  the  discussion  cm 
'ttiis  question,  which  had  been  carried  on  since 
die  month  of  December,  involving  the  vridest  masses 
of  the  Party,  and  giving  rise  to  an  extensive  liter- 
ature, has  straightened  out  the  most  important 
p<rints  df  difference.  The  authority  of  the  Party 
Congress  and  die  overwhelming  majority  oS  me 
Party  which  came  out  for  die  Lenin  platform  make 
it  p(»rfecdy  certain  that  the  comrades  will  submit 
to  that  majority  vrithout  reserve.  This,  of  course, 
is  self-evident  The  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Russia  know  not  only  how  to  make  the 
masses  submit  to  party  discipline,  but  also  how 
to  submit  to  that  discipline  themselves.  Just  as 
the  great  organizer  of  the  Red  Army  submitted  to 
par^  discipline,  so  did  the  leaders  <»  the  soKxIled 


*'labor  opposition"  of  Shlyapnikov  and  others,  who 
were  inclined  to  give  a  syndicalist  interpretation 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  tired  and  fodiausted 
non-party  masses  of  the  workers.  The  Party  Con- 
gress condenmed  theee  syndicalist  leanings,  but 
recognized  the  sovices  <»  these  comrades  in  the 
Btm^le  against  bureaucratic  methods  with  whidi 
we  are  confronted  as  a  result  of  the  long  war,  and 
the  weakening  of  the  proletarian  ranks.  Hie  Con- 
gress elected  some  of  these  comrades  into  the  Ex- 
ecutive Conomittee  in  order  that  they  mi^t  help 
in  rooting  out  the  abuses  which  actually  exist,  ai^ 
strengthen  relationships  with  the  non-party  masses. 
These  comrades  were  of  course  not  ftlt<^[ether 
pleased  by  the  fact  diat  the  Omgress  condemned 
their  syndicalist  tmdaicies.  But  so  great  is  die 
authority  of  the  Congress,  and  so  strong  the  con- 
Bciouaness  that  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia,  in 
spite  of  all  its  faults,  and  weaknesses,  brought 
about  by  the  war,  is  nevertheless  the  only  Party, 
and  the  regime  created  by  it  the  only  regime  pos- 
sible in  Russia  today,  tlut  the  leaders  of  all  the 
various  groups  acquiesce  in  die  decisi<»s  of  die 
Ccmgress. 

The  Attitude  Towards  the  Peasants 

As  I  said  above,  the  first  question  the  Congress 
had  to  deal  with  was  that  of  the  attitude  towards 
the  peasants.  The  piecarious  state  <rf  agriculture, 
caused  by  sevm  ynrs  of  war,  and  die  confidoice 
gained  by  the  peasants  that  the  restoration  of 
feudalism  was  no  longer  possible,  led  to  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  relationships  between  the  woricing 
class  and  the  peasantry.  Some  of  the  latter  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  proletarian  government  is 
imposing  upon  them  obligations  too  difficult  to 
fuffil.  It  was  the  concern  of  the  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate die  matter  and  see  whedwr  diere  was 
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any  p<»sibility  of  easing  the  burdens  of  the  peaa- 
antiT  without  at  the  same  time  jeopardizing  the 
food  supplies  of  the  city  workers.  The  Congress 
had  to  examine  the  poraibility  of  modifying  our 
food  policy,  and  it  came  to  a  unanimous  conclusion 
that  this  can  be  done,  that  our  policy  in  this  matter 
can  be  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet'  the 
needs  of  the  peasantry  and  to  lessen  their  dis- 
satisfaction without  injuring  the  food  supplies  of 
the  towns.  This  modification  consists  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  system  of  requisitioning  all  the  food- 
stuffs that  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  peasants 
in  excess  of  the  direct  needs  of  their  respective 
households.  The  Congress  decided  to  replace  this 
by  a  tax  in  kind  Vfhida  would  take  from  the  peas- 
ants only  a  certain  part  of  their  products  fixed  in 
accordance  mth  the  number  of  members  in  each 
family,  the  number  of  head  of  cattle,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  crops,  leaving  the  rest  in  the 
hands  of  the  peasant  to  dispose  of  at  his  discape- 
tion. 

Probable  Effects  of  the  Tax  in  Kind 

Thus  the  Congress  adopted  a  measure  which 
will  result  in  getting  the  peasants  interested  in  in- 
creasing the  area  of  cultivation  and  raising  the 
-productivity  of  labor.  The  peuant  will  be  afford- 
r     ed  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  the  products  of 
\     agriculture  for  articles  of  manufacture  which  will 
\    be  supplied  to  him  out  of  a  special  fund  created 
\   by  the  Commissariat  of  Food  Supplies  for  that 
/   purpose.    This  fund  of  manufactured  articles  for 
U-ihe  needs  of  the  farmsteads  is  to  be  set  up  partly 
from  go(>d8  acquired  abroad,  and  partly  trom  tibe 
products  of  our  nationalized  industry  whidi  will 
not  be  overburdened  by  the  needs  of  the  army  and 
the  war,  as  was  the  case  hitherto.    In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  partial  demobilization  of  the  army 
will  strike  from  the  list  a  couple  of  million  per- 
sons dependent  upon  the  government  for  their 
food  supplies,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  trade 
agreement  with  England,  which  will  probably  be 
followed  by  similar  agreements  with  America  and 
Germany,  will  put  the  Soviet  Government  in  the 
position  of  an  intermediary  between  the  capitalist 
world-market  and  the  Russian  peasantry,  we  may 
confidently  assert  that  this  modification  of  our 
food  policy  will  improve  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry  without  at  the  same  time  curtailing  the 
food  supplies  of  the  cities.   The  most  important 
point  in  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  it  will  tend  to 
raise  the  interest  of  the  peasants  in  extending  their 
crops  and  vrill  put  on  a  firm  foundation  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  recent  Congress  of  Sonets  for 
the  purpose  of  widening  the  area  of  cultivation. 
This  new  policy  is  of  course  not  without  its  dan- 
rgers,  for  in  those  cases  where  the  Soviet  Govern* 
I  ment  will  not  prove  to  be  in  a  condition  to  effect 
<  the  exchange  of  the  agricultural  products  for  man- 
\  ufactiired  goods,  the  peasant  will  endeavor  to 
\trade  his  surplus  agricultural  products  with  the 
speculator  and  the  handicraftsman,  and  this  might 
Ifsad  to  a  reintroduction  of  the  factor  of  private 
coital  in  Soviet  Russia.  This  danger  can  be  avert- 


ed only  by  intensifying  the  production  of  national- 
ized indui^.  Should  this  intensification  be  brou^t 
about,  Uie  apecQlator  and  the  handicraft  worker 
will  of  course  not  be  able, to  compete  with  the 
nationalized  industry,  and  vrill  not  succeed  in  ac- 
cumulating any  capital.  The  strengthening  of  the 
nationalized  industry  and  its  development  in  turn 
depends  upon  whether  our  talk  of  concessions  finds 
realization  in  actual  investments  by  Western- 
European  capital.  It  will  also  depend  upon  whethor 
the  proletarian  revolution  in  tlie  West  will  pro- 
ceed at  a  quicker  pace  and  thus  put  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic  in  the  position  of  receiving  man- 
ufactured products  from  the  European  proletariat 
It  will  lilwwise  depend  upon  whether  Russia  is 
going  to  enjoy  a  period  of  peace  during  the  com- 
ing months,  or  whether  it  will  be  compelled  to 
take  up  arms  again. 

The  Russian  Cmnmunist  Party  has  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  minimizing  the  danprs  conf  nmtiag 
it,  and  it  is  well  aware  that  never  smce  the  October 
revolution  has  it  ever  been  outside  the  danger 
zone.  It  has  based  its  policy  all  through  on  the 
principle  that  its  cause  will  depend  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  revolution  in  Europe.  It  is  true 
that  the  European  proletariat  has  not  triumphed 
yet,  but  nevertheless  the  trend  of  ev<mts  in  Eu- 
rope is  in  favor  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  German 
revolution  saved  Soviet  Russia  from  the  danger  of 
being  strangled  by  German  imperialism.  The  revo- 
lationizing  of  the  French  and  English  workers  has 
prevented  the  cru^iing  of  the  Russian  Red  Army 
by  Western  European  imperialism. 

While  obtaining  a  new  breathing  spell  <m  the 
internal  front,  throu^  its  ccmcessions  to  the  peas- 
ants, Soviet  Rtissia  is  convinced  that  its  diplomatic 
strat^y  and  the  further  development  of  the  world 
revolution  will  make  it  possible  to  use  this  breath- 
ing spell  in  the  interest  of  the  Weston  European 
proletariat 

Why  the  Tax  in  Kind  Was  Introduced 

The  concessions  to  the  peasant  are  dictated  not 
only  by  the  difficulties  of  the  moment,  but  also  by 
the  desire  to  improve  our  agriculture,  and  thus 
enable  Soviet  Russia  to  serve  as  the  granary  of  the 
European  revolution  should  the  latter  be  subjected 
to  a  blockade  by  Anglo-Saxon  capitalism.  This 
answers  the  ao^uaaticm  of  opportunism  and  com- 
promise with  the  peasantry,  raised  against  the 
Communist  Party  by  die  ladceys  of  the  Europ«m 
bour^oisie  and  their  henchmen,  the  **Socialists**  of 
the  Center.  This  "opportunian "  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  the  greatest  service  which  it  can  render  to 
the  European  proletariat.  Everything  that  contrib- 
utes towards  the  retention  of  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russian  working  class,  serves  the  interests  of  the 
European  workers.    This  service  cannot  be  rend-^^ 
ered  oy  Soviet  Russia  if  it  were  to  fall  in  the  atj^ij.  / 
tempt  to  carry  out  "pure  socialism"  in  its  stated, 
of  isolation.   On  the  contrary,  Soviet  Russia  must  ^ 
serve  as  a  step-ladder  for  the  European  revolution  * 
to  climb  uptm,  irrespective  of  the  compromises  that 
may  have  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  moment  What 
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matters  is  that  the  vanguard  of  the  proletariat  should 
xetain  the  power  of  government  in  its  hands  and 
thus  prcrvoat  the  European  counter-rerolution  from 
uung  the  millions  of  die  Russian  peasants  for  die 
suppression  of  the  growing  European  revolution, 
and  also  of  utilizing  the  economic  resources  of 
Russia  for  the  restoration  of  European  capitalism. 

The  Non-Parpy  Masses 

In  making  all  these  concessions  to  the  petty 
bourgeois  of  the  Russian  village  and  the  European 
capitalists,  the  Russian  Communist  Party  must  en- 
dMvor  to  strengthen  its  own  social  basis  on  the 
foundation  of  the  working  class.  During  the  war 
and  during  the  revolution,  the  Russian  working 
class  underwent  very  considerable  transformations. 
While  the  war  lasted,  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
peasants,  mechanics  and  shopkeepers  vrere  drawn 
into  the  factories,  pardy  by  the  high  wages  and 
partly  to  avoid  military  service.  During  tibe  civil 
war  and  the  accompanying  scarcity  of  food,  many 
workers  migrated  to  Uie  country.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  staunch  proletarians  were  withdrawn 
from  the  factories  to  serve  in  the  Red  Army  and 
defend  the  Soviet  Republic,  or  to  take  part  in  ad- 
ministratiini.  Hiis  resulted  in  weakening  the  num- 
ber of  the  Communist  vanguard  in  the  factories. 
At  the  same  time  .the  labor  mobilizations  drew 
numbers  of  peasants  to  factory  work  in  the  cities 
and  thus  strengthened  the  ranks  of  die  petty  bour- 
geois elements  iq.  industxyt  . 

The  working  class,,  thus  changed  in  its  social 
composition,  had  to  suffer  extreme  hardships  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  satisfaction  of  their  primary 
necessities  had  to  be  put  off  in  order  that  the 
army  could  be  fed  and  clothed,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  suffer  privation  while  exerting  them- 
selves for  the  needs  of  the  army.  The  most  back- 
ward in  these  trying  moments  looked  upon  the 
Communists  as  hard  taskmasters  imposing  upon 
them  more  and  more  sacrifices.  This  gave  rise  to 
some  taision  lietween  the  non-Communist  workers 
<»i  the  one  hand  and  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Soviet  Government  on  the  other. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the 
Communist  Party  at  the  present  time  is  to  leaaen 
that  tension  between  the  vanguard  and  the  rear- 
guard of  the  working  class  and  to  smooth  out  all 
die  difficulties.  Hiis  must  be  done  both  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  on  the  n>iritual  field.  Having  adopted 
the  platform  of  Lenin  calling  for  proletarian 
democracy  in  the  Labor  Union,  for  political  propa- 
ganda among  the  non-party  workers,  and  for  the 
attraction  of  the  non-party  man  to  Trade  Union 
and  Government  functions,  the  Communist  Party 
is  starting  anew  its  fight  to  win  over  the  ntm-party 
wwkera.  By  setting  np  a  special  committee  to  take 
energetic  measures  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  the 
working  masses,  this  struggle  for  the  recruiting 
of  non.-party  masses  is  put  on  a  material  basis. 
Naturally,  die  inequalities  in  the  position  of  the 
workers  of  various  industries  cannot  be  abolished 
yet  The  miners,  the  machinists  and  the  metal 
workers,  must  be  given  most  attention  in  order 


that  the  work  of  reconstruction  be  pushed  forward. 

At  the  same  time  the  Congress  has  instructed 
the  Government  to  abolish  all  nnneceasary  in- 
equalities and  all  undeserved  privileges,  as  well 
as  to  adopt  measures  leading  to  the  alleviation  of 
the  condition  of  the  average  worker.  That  the 
efforts  of  the  Party  in  this  direction  will  be 
crowned  with  success  there  is  no  doubt.  At  a 
number  of  mass  meetings  and  conferences  of  non- 
party men  held  ihiring  the  last^few  wedcs  it  was 
brought  home  to  the  masses  that  the  Communist 
Party  is  the  only  Party  which,  having  defended 
Soviet  Russia  by  arms,  is  in  a  position  to  get  the 
workers  out  of  a  state  of  need  and  privation  and 
raise  them  to  a  higher  level  of  existence.  The  ex- 
pectations of  the  counter-revolutionists  that  the 
mutiny  at  Kronstadt  would  serve  as  a  signal  for 
general  labor  disturbances  among  the  working  pop- 
ulation and  thus  lead  to  the  downfall  of  the  Soviet 
government,  have  come  to  nought  Hie  liquidation 
of  the  White-Guard  plot  at  Kronstadt,  afforded  the 
Soviet  government  the  possibility  of  proving  to  the 
non-party  workers  that  the  danger  of  counter-revo- 
lution was  not  yet  over.  The  mere  fact  that  the 
mutiny  of  the  sailors  comprising  in  the  main,  peas- 
ant youths  from  South  Russia  and  from  the  Blade 
Sea  coast,  gave  the  White-Guard  generals  at  I^on- 
stadt  the  upper  hand;  that  this  uprising  caused 
all  the  White-Guard  emigres  in  Europe  to  start 
out  for  Esthonia  and  Finland  with  the  view  of 
directing  the  coontBT-revolntion  from  Kronstadt 
i^ainst  Soviet  Russia;  that  it  opened  the  door  wide 
for  any  imperialist  interventiiMi,  {ffoved  even  to  the 
non-party  laboring  moans  Aa$  aoery  niMw  dire^ed 
against  the  Soviet  Government,  is  a  move  in  favor 
of  the  Russian  and  European  Junker  and  Capitalist 
counter-revolution.  Thus  the  Socialist  Revolution- 
ists and  the  Mensheviks,  who  without  possessing 
any  program  for  the  alleviation  of  privation  and 
the  solution  of  our  social  problems  are  endeavor- 
ing to  stir  up  the  dissatisfied  and  tired  out  masses, 
have  once  again  revealed  thenuelves  to  the  work- 
ing masses  as  conscious  or  unconscious  agents  of 
the  European  counter-revolution. 

But  the  Russian  working  masses  are  not  going 
to  become  the  victims  of  the  European  counter- 
revolution. Under  the  pressure  of  the  great  need, 
the  sacrifices  and  the  hardships  which  the  defence 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  work  of  its  reconstruction 
impose  upon  them,  the  working  masses,  especially 
the  backward  elements  may  waver  from  time  to 
time,  but  in  the  decisive  moments  of  danger,  when 
the  peril  of  counter-revolution  appears  before 
them,  they  close  their  ranks  anew  and  rally  again 
with  doubled  efforts  around  the  Commonist  Party 
as  the  mainstay  of  the  revolution. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Ctmmunist  Party 

In  order  to  establish  a  new  attitude  towards  the 
peasantry,  and  in  order  to  draw  the  millions  of 
non-party  workers  into  the  Communist  Party,  the 
latter  must  adopt  new  forms  of  organization,  must 
rearrange  and  purify  its  own  ranks.  Hiis  question 
of  party  organization  was  closely  connected  with 
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every  one  of  the  great  political  questions  that  the 
Congress  had  to  deal  with.  Just  because  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  adopted  the  method  of  conces- 
sion to  the  petty  bourgeois  peasant  elements,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  it  to  strengthen  its  proletarian 
ranks  so  that  it  might  be  the  determining  factor 
in  the  relationships  with  Uie  petty  boureeoisie  in- 
stead of  succumbing  to  and  becmning  Uw  victim 
of  petty  bouigeois  influences. 

The  Communist' Party  as  the  dominating  party 
has  become  the  centre  of  attraction  for  many  petty 
bourgeois  careerist  elements,  especially  those  of 
the  intelligentsia.  But  owing  to  its  propaganda 
actiTitir  among  the  Red  Army  men,  the  Party  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  over  to  its  side  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  peasant  youth  who  have  joined  die 
Commumst  organizations  and  attended  the  Com- 
munist military  schools.  Now  the  task  of  the 
Communist  Puty  today  is  to  rid  itself  of  the 
careerist  elements,  to  assismilate  the  peasant  youth 
that  had  defended  the  Soviet  government,  and 
what  is  most  important,  to  draw  into  its  ranks  hun- 
dreds  oS  thousands  of  proletarians  who  stood  hither- 
to ontude  of  the  Party. 

Party  Organization 

The  Party  organization  must  be  modified.  When 
we  were  confronted  with  the  task  of  overcoming 
tibe  White-Guard  hosts,  the  Party  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  an  iron  military  discipline  and  could  not 
allow  the  principle  of  democracy  vrithin  the  Party 
to  prevail.  Tbns  very  iaqwrtant  deeiaicpa  frequent- 
ly had  to  be  passed  without  preliminary  disctusion 
among  the  masses.  The  Central  Committee  pressed 
by  the  needs  of  the  moment  had  to  commandeer 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  members  from  every 
part  of  the  country  and  the  Communist  Party  was 
more  like  an  army  than  a  political  oi^anization. 
But  as  soon  as  the  iron  rings  of  the  war  period 
were  somewhat  loosened,  the  Party  arranged  for  a 
discussion  on  the  various  questions  of  policy  and 
organization  which  served  to  review  its  forces  and 
examine  its  weaknesses.  All  the  questions  that  had 
accumulated  within  the  party  were  thus  brought 
to  the  front  and  a  hi^ier  level  of  unity,  based  upon 
party  consciousness,  was  brought  about  The  Party 
combatted  on  the  one  hand  the  tendency  towards 
carrying  over  the  military  methods  into  the  field 
of  production  and  economic  reconstruction,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  opposite  tendency  toward 
followii^  an  unlimited  dnnocratic  policy  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction.  It  refused  to  submit  to 
die  pressure  of  die  non-party  elements  calling  for 
the  diminution  of  the  guiding  influence  of  the 
Party  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  deliver  the 
direction  of  industry  absolutely  into  .the  hands  of 
the  Trade  Unions  although  the  great  mass  of  the 
workers,  being  non-party  men  and  tired  out,  would 
not  be  capable  of  subordinating  their  momentary 
moods  to  the  lasting  interests  of  the  proletariat  as 
a  whole.  The  military  tendency  involved  the  peril 
of  drawing  the  non-party  proletarian  masses  away 
from  die  Communis  Party,  but  the  syndicalist  ten- 
dency on  the  other  hand  dbreatens  to  let  the  ship 
of  state  drift  without  a  rudder  and  without  a  cap- 
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tain.  The  party  adopted  the  policy  of  drawing 
the  non-party  maraes  into  its  ranla  and  bringing 
them  nearer  to  the  Communist  vanguard  and  grt 
them  to  participate  in  the  solution  of  the  political 
and  economic  problems. 

The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  possible 
cmly  as  die  dicCatordiip  of  its  class-conscious  van- 
gnud,  i.  e.,  as  the  dictatorship  of  the  Comnumist 
Party.  The  Communist  Party  must  bear  m  mind, 
however,  that  by -itself,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  wide  masses,  it  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
fulfil  the  historic  mission  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
revolution.  Democracy  within  the  Party  is  eaaential 
lest  the  Party  become  petrified  and  be  deprived  <tf 
the  possiMUty  of  relying  upon  the  voluntary  and 
joyous  subordination  of  me  wide  maasea  in  dw 
most  trying  momenta. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  Party  must  beware 
not  to  jeopardize  the  proletarian  dictatvrdiip  in 
the  interests  of  democratic  forms.  This  idea  found 
expression  at  the  Party  Congress,  and  was  em|^- 
nxed  within  the  ranks  of  the  party.  Ths  calcula- 
tions of  the  counter-revolutionists  upon  die  pos- 
sibility of  a  split  within  the  Communist  Party,  the 
hopes  that  they  entertained  that  some  elements  of 
the  Party  were  going  to'  open  the  way  for  them 
against  the  fortresses  of  the  Russian  revolutitm, 
have  come  to  nought.  Hie  decision  passed  by  die 
Partv  Ccmgresa  giving  the  authority  to  a  t«ro- 
thir^  majoriw  of  the  Central  Committaa^  of  the 
substitutes  and  of  the  control  comnntlBC  to  apd 
from  the  Party  any  member  of  the  Central  Cmn- 
mittee  who  would  not  abide  by  the  dedaicms  ai 
that  Committee  or  would  act  at  croaa  porpoaes 
with  its  policy,  testifies  that  the  Party  is  firm  in 
its  determination  that  the  Central  Committee  should 
at  all  times  hold  in  its  hand  the  directimi  of  die 
cause  of  the  revolution,  and  should  in  no  way  re- 
semble that  war  council  where  one  order  is  coun- 
termanded by  another  resulting  in  a  general  dis- 
order and  in  lack  of  proper  direction. 

The  Results  of  the  Party  Congress  , 

The  Russian  counter-revolutitmista  and  the  in- 
tmiational  capitalists  apparentiy  expected  to  see 
die  approach  of  die  Thermidor  of  the  Russian  Re- 
volution. They  believed  that  after  the  Ctunmunist 
Party  had  fought  and  won  the  land  for  the  peas- 
ants, the  latter  being  secure  in  their  possessions  will 
bre^  away  from  the  Communist  Party.  Hiey  also 
counted  upon  the  Communist  Party  alienating  the 
non-party  masses  by  imposing  excessive  demands 
upon  them  and  thus,  deprived  of  its  social  basis  and 
robbed  of  all  support,  collapsing.  Tlwy  already 
pictured  to  themselves  the  Robespierre  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  ridding  himself  not  only 
of  his  Dantonists  and  Hebertists  but  estranging 
even  the  Paris  Commune  (of  1793)  with  its  Chau- 
mette,  and  they  only  waited  for  the  moment  when 
the  head  of  the  Russian  Robespierre  would  fall  at 
the  Place  de  la  Roquette  amidst  the  joyous  shouts 
of  die  gilded  youth  and  the  passive  aojniesoence 
of  the  masses  who  brought  him  to  power. 

But  this  analogy  of  the  learned  connter-revoln> 
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tionist  did  not  suit  the  occauon.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment will  find  a  way  of  strengthening  the  ties 
connecting  it  with  the  peasantry.  The  tens  of 
thousands  of  peasant  youths  who  have  been  trained 
as  Red  officers  on  the  fronts  and  in  the  military 
schools,  and  who  realize  the  present  situation  oif 
Rusua  and  understand  the  necessity  of  a  union 
between  the  peasants  and  the  woriung  class,  will 
serve  aa  the  connecting  links.  The  peasantry  will 
become  convin"ed  that  the  Soviet  Government  is 
the  only  one  which  is  capable,  not  only  of  carrying 
through  the  agrarian  revolution,  but  also  of  im- 
proving the  agricultural  conditions  of  the  peasants. 
The  Russian  Communist  Party  did  not  suffer  any 
Iveach  aa  a  result  <d  the  party  discusaion  recently 
carried  on.  It  has  g^hmd  together  all  the  various 
groups  that  participated  in  uiat  discussion,  sub- 
wdinating  them  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  party,  and  is  now  proceeding  to  strengthen  and 
make  more  close  its  relations  to  those  elements 
that  had  brought  it  to  power.  The  situation  dur- 
ing the  Frenr>h  Revolution  and  the  fate  of  the  Jaco- 
bin dictatorship  were  essentially  different  Robes- 
pierre was  forced  to  break  with  dte  Parisian  prole- 
tariat for  he  was  averse  3to  the  dream  of  ^e  young 
proletariat  for  social  equality. 
The  Conuuunist  Party  of  Russia  is  the  party  of 


the  proletariat  The  goal  which  it  pursues,  the  So* 
cialist  organization  of  industry,  is  just  as  much  in 
accord  with  the  present  times  as  the  free  individual 
trade  was  in  accord  with  the  times  of  youthful 
capitalism.  The  concessions  made  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Russia  to  the  capitalist  elements 
are  transitory.  The  course  of  the  times  runs  in  the 
direction  of  the  organization  of  industry  on  a  Com- 
munist basis.  Only  the  slow  course  of  developmoit 
calls  for  some  concessions  to  die  past  Robespierre 
was  washed  away  by  the  tide  of  hirtory.  Hie 
Communist  Party  of  Russia  will  steer  upon  that 
tide  to  its  final  triumph. 

Robespierre  had  to  break  with  the  Parisian  pro- 
letariat because  he  was  a  representative  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  But  the  Communist  party  of  Russia 
«rill  stand  more  and  more  firmly  on  its  native 
soil,  on  its  kinship  with  the  proletariat,  and  draw 
more  power  from  that  kinship.  For  it  is  in  its 
essence  and  in  its  goal  the  party  of  the  proletariat 

The  Communist  Party  of  Russia  may  have  to 
sustain  even  harder  stru^les.  But  it  will  triumph 
in  the  end.  The  decisions  of  the  Tenth  Party 
Cot^^reas  are  imbued  with  proletarian  enei^,  and 
Uie  elasticity  and  circumspection  of  dwse  decisions 
stand  as  security  for  the  triumphant  forward  march 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic 


Russian  and  British  Treaties  with  Persia 

By  A.  C.  Fbeehan 

(Readers  will  find  the  text  of  the  treaty  between  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic 
and  the  Government  of  Persia  in  Soviet  Russia,  issue  of  April  30, 1921.) 


The  contrast  between  the  Asiatic  policies  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  Soviet  Russia  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  treaties  which  these  two  coun- 
tries have  concluded  with  Persia.  The  Persian 
Government  was  forced  to  give  its  assent  to  the 
so-called  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  of  August  1919 
under  the  pressure  of  British  troops,  who  had  oc- 
cupied a  large  portion  of  Persian  territory  during 
the  war.  Subsequently  a  widespread  insurrection 
in  Mesopotamia  compelled  the  British  Government 
to  curtail  its  imperialistic  activities  in  Persia;  and 
the  Persian  Government,  responding  to  the  will 
of  the  people,  was  able  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  mutual  aid  with  Soviet  Russia, 
which  was  signed  at  Moscow  on  February  26,  1921. 

The  only  point  of  similarity  between  the  two 
treaties  is  their  alleged  objective.  Both  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government  and  the  British  Government 
profess  die  desire  to  see  Persia's  indqi«ndence  and 
prosperity  assured.  The  two  governments,  how- 
ever,  evidently  have  very  differmt  ideas  about  the 
proper  means  of  adiieving  this  end.  So  Clause  2 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  reads  as  follows: 

"The  British  GoTemment  will  supply,  at  the  cost  of 
the  Persian  Government,  the  services  of  whatever  expert 
advisers  mar,  >fter  consultation  between  the  two  Govem- 
menta,  be  considered  necessarr  for  the  several  departments 
of  the  Pernan  Administration.  These  advisers  shall  be  en- 
gagail  on  contrads  and  endowed  with  adequate  powers, 


the  nature  of  which  shall  be  the  matter  of  sgreeawnt  b»- 
tween  the  Persian  Government  and  the  advisers.** 

This  typically  imperialistic  proposal,  which  ob- 
viously foreshadovrs  the  complete  subjection  of 
Persians  economic  resources  to  British  control,  may 
profitably  be  compared  with  the  following  extract 
from  Clause  I  of  the  Russian- Persian  Treaty: 

"Wishing  to  see  the  Persian  people  independent,  floor- 
ishing,  and  freely  controlling  the  whole  of  its  own  pos- 
sessions, the  Covemment  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  (Russian 
Socialist  Federated  Soviet  Republic)  declares  all  tractates, 
treaties,  conventions  and  agreements  concluded  by  the 
late  Tsarist  Government  with  Persia  and  tending  to  the 
diminution  of  the  rights  of  the  Pernan  people  completely 
nail  and  void." 

lliis  promise  is  elaborated  and  given  specific 
application  in  a  large  number  of  subsequent  claus* 
es,  which  provide  for  the  complete  renunr^iation  of 
the  various  concessions  extorted  from  Persia  by 
force  and  fraud  under  the  Tsarist  regime.  In 
view  of  the  British  proposal  to  introduce  "experts 
endowed  with  adequate  powers**,  *Srho  shall  be 
eng;aged  on  contracts**,  into  various  departments 
of  the  Persian  administration,  Clause  4  ai  the  Ros- 
so-Persian Treaty  is  significant: 

**Reo(^izing  the  right  of  each  people  to  the  free  and 
unhindered  settlement  of  its  political  fate,  each  of  the 
Hi^  Contractinc  Parties  disclaims  and  will  strictly  refrain 
from  interfermoe  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  other  party.** 

The  British  imperialists  realize  very  well  that 
it  is  not  enoogh  to  secure  mere  paper  concessioiuk 
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There  is  always  the  possibility  that  an  overburdened 
people  may  rise  in  revolt  against  their  foreign  task- 
masters. It  is  necessary  to  have  a  reliid)le  army, 
equipped  with  die  most  modem  implements  of  de- 
struction, to  repress  any  such  unaccountable  mani- 
festations of  unwillingness  to  receive  the  blessings 
of  Western  civilization.  Clause  3  of  Uie  Anglo- 
Persian  Agreement  provides  for  the  creation  of 
such  an  army: 

**The  British  Gorcnunent  will  sopply,  at  tbe  coat  of  the 
Poviaa  Govemment,  such  officers  ind  tadi  munitions  and 
equipment  of  modern  type  as  may  be  adjudged  necesaary 
by  B  joint  commission  of  military  experts.  British  and 
Pentau,  which  shall  assemble  forthwith  tot  tbe  purpose 
of  estimating  tbe  needs  of  Persia  in  respect  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  uniform  force  which  tbe  Persian  Govenunenl 
proposes  to  create  for  the  establishment  and  preservation 
of  order  in  tbe  country  and  on  its  frontiera." 

Needless  to  say  there  is  no  parallel  clause  in 
the  treaty  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Persia. 

Loans  have  always  been  a  favorite  method  em- 
ployed by  Western  financial  adventurers  in  exploit- 
ing the  unfortunate  Oriental  peoples  who  fall  into 
their  dutches.  The  British  and  Tsarist  governments 
formerly  vied  with  each  o&er  in  pressing  loans, 
with  ruinous  conditiona  attached,  upon  the  Persian 
people.  So  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  dtat,  in 
Clause  4  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement,  the 
British  Government  offers  'Ho  provide  or  arrange 
a  substantial  loan  for  the  Persian,  Government,  for 
which  adequate  security  shall  bte  sought  by  the 
two  Governments  in  consultation  in  me  revenues 
of  the  customs  or  other  sources  of  income  at  the 
disTOsal  of  the  Persian  Government.** 

With  masterly  but  unconscious  irony  the  pm:- 
pose  of  the  loan  is  stated  to  be  the  financing  of 
the  '^reforms**  indicated  in  clauses  2  and  3  of  the 
^^eement  In  other  words  the  Persian  people 
are  to  be  forced  to  supply  the  funds  needed  for 
their  own  political  and  economic  enslavement 

The  second  part  of  the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement 
contains  specific  conditions  for  the  granting  of  a 
loan  of  2,000,000  pounds  sterling  to  the  Persian 
Government  at  7  per  cent  interest,  with  provisions 
for  repayment  within  twenty  years.  The  loan  is 
secured  by  an  assignment  of  revenues  derived  from 
die  Persian  customs. 

While  the  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  is  not  defin- 
itely mentioned,  its  financial  policy  is  clearly  de- 
scribed and  vigorously  criticized  in  Clauses  8  and 
9  of  the  Russo-Persian  Treaty: 

•The  Govemment  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  declares  its 
complete  rejection  of  that  financial  policy  which  the  Tsarist 
Government  of  Russia  pursued  in  the  past,  supplying  the 
Government  of  Persia  with  financial  means  not  in  order 
to  assiet  the  economic  development  and  flourishing  of  tbe 
Persian  people,  but  in  the  form  of  a  political  enfettennent 
of  Peraia.  The  Government  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  there- 
fore resigns  all  rights  to  tbe  loaru  (uraished  to  Persia  by 
the  Tsarist  Government,  and  declares  sndi  loans  null  and 
not  to  be  repaid.  It  similarly  leugns  all  demands  for 
the  use  of  these  state  revenue*  of  Persia  by  irtiieh  the 
■aid  loans  were  guaranteed. 

**Tbe  Government  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  in  accordance 
with  its  expressed  condemnation  of  the  colonial  policy 
of  capitalism,  which  served  and  is  serving  as  a  reason 
for  innumerable  miseries  and  sbeddings  of  blood,  renounces 


the  use  of  those  fiT^wnraul  undertakings  of  Tsarist  Roada 
which  had  as  their  object  tbe  economic  enfettement  of 
Persia.  It  therefore  hands  over  to  the  complete  posaeesion 
of  the  Persian  pcopte  tbe  financial  auma,  valn^lea,  and 
in  gennal,  the  aaaeu  and  liabilities  of  the  Diaeoiut  Credit 
Bank  of  Persia,  and  similarly  tbe  movable  and  immovable 
property  of  tba  s^  Bank  axiating  m  the  tenitcny  ol 
Perata." 

The  British  Government  combines  tender  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  the  Persian  people  vrith  a 
proper  r^ard  for  the  interests  of  Britidi  subjects 
who  may  care  to  invest  money  in  the  exploitation 
of  Persian  resources.  Both  of  these  motives  ap- 
pear in  Clause  5  of  tlw  Anglo-Persian  Agreanent: 

"The  British  Government,  fully  recognizing  the  urgent 
need  which  exists  for  the  improvement  of  oommaiiicatims 
in  Persia,  with  a  view  both  to  the  extension  of  trade  and 
the  prevention  of  famine,  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
the  Persian  Govemm«it  for  the  encouragement  of  Anglo- 
Persian  enterprise  in  this  direction,  both  by  means  of 
railway  constmction  and  other  forms  of  transport;  sub- 
ject ^ways  to  tbe  examination  of  the  problems  by  ex- 
perts and  to  agreement  between  the  two  Governments  as 
to  tbe  particular  projects  which  may  be  most  necessary, 
practiable  and  profitable." 

The  Soviet  Government,  in  Clause  10  of  the 
Russian-Persian  Treaty,  sets  forth  a  very  different 
conception  of  the  best  way  to  assist  the  Persian 
people  in  dieir  internal  development: 

"The  Government  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  rqnidlataa  the 
tendency  of  world  imperialism  whidi  strives  to  baUd  in 
foreign  countries  roads  and  telegraph  lines  not  so  much 
for  the  cultural  development  of  tbe  peoples  as  for  insuring 
for  itself  the  means  of  military  penetration.  In  view  of 
this,  and  wishing  to  provide  the  Persian  people  with  the 
possibility  of  free  disposal  of  tbe  means  of  fwmmunica- 
tion  and  correspondence,  vitally  necessary  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  cultural  development  of  each  people,  and 
further,  as  far  as  it  can,  to  compensate  Persia  for  the 
losses  caused  hn  by  the  troops  of  the  Tsarist  Government, 
the  Government  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  gratuitously  hands 
over  as  the  absolute  propeity  of  the  Persian  people  tbe 
following  Russian  erw^ns": 

Then  follows  a  list  of  railways,  steamers,  baiges, 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  etc.  England  offers 
to  encourage  "Anglo-Persian  enterprise**  in  the 
carrying  out  of  such  projects  as  may  appear  '*pro< 
fitable.*  Soviet  Russia  restores  to  the  Persian 
people  without  compensation  the  propertiea  which 
the  Tsarist  Government  had  acquired  for  imperial- 
istic purposes. 

The  Anglo-Persian  Agreement  and  the  Russo- 
Persian  Treaty  reflect  very  accurately  the  charac- 
ter of  the  governments  which  made  them.  The 
British  Government,  considering  only  the  interests 
of  a  few  financial  imperialists,  imposes  upon  the 
Persian  people  a  crushing  weight  of  debt  and  con- 
cessions. The  Russian  Soviet  Government,  express- 
ing the  will  of  the  Russian  workers  and  peasants, 
gives  validity  to  its  verbal  recognition  of  Persia's 
independence,  by  unconditionally  renotmcing  all 
the  properties  and  concessions  by  which  the  soiem- 
ii^  Tsarist  diplomats  had  attempted  to  destroy  that 
independence.  A  cnnparison  of  the  texts  of  the 
two  documoits  shows  very  clearly  why  Soviet  Rns* 
sia,  without  resorting  to  force  or  intrigue,  has 
been  able  to  establish  the  most  cordial  and  intimate 
relations  with  all  the  Asiatic  border  states,  from 
China  to  tlie  Black  Sea. 
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Behind  the  Scenes  of  the  Counter-Revolution 


BrA.D. 


TNNER  disoganization,  complete  political  and 
moral  disint^ation  maiics  the  life  of  the 
counter-revolutiiniary  emigres.  The  Kroiutaih  up- 
riBing  may  have  nicceeded  in  unitii^  in  a  mad 
dance  for  several  wedcs,  die  White  Gaard  gen- 
eraU,  the  liberal  professors  and  the  Social-Revo- 
lutionaries of  Kerensky's  type,  but  the  political 
decomposition  of  the  emigres  foliowing  this  period 
was  accelerated. 

Of  late  three  distinct  tendencies  found  expression 
in  the  midst  of  the  emigr^  whose  leaders  are  con- 
'  ductii^c  a  bitter  verbal  war. 

On  the  right  flank,  headed  by  WrangePs  staff, 
are  the  monarchists  and  the  Black  Hundreds  who 
have  united  with  the  Socialist  renegades  Burtsev 
and  Alexinsky,  and  the  right  wing  of  the  Cadets. 
Foaming  at  tiie  mouth,  they  try  to  prove  that  the 
Bolsheviki  must  and  can  be  destroyed  by  foreign 
interventioniBts,  and  the  reorganized  Wrangel  army 
of  which  but  small  fragments  are  left  Their  organs 
are  the  Constantinople  **Vechemaya  Pressa",  the 
Berlin  "Rul",  and  the  Paris  '"Common  Cause", 
which  is  usually  called  the  'Common  Cesspool**. 
At  the  head  of  the  **Common  Cause"  is  the  well- 
known  political  adventurer  Burtsev,  who  *^rove8**, 
in  every  issue  of  the  paper  that  Wrangel  is  the 
lawful  successor  to  the  Russian  administrative 
power.  Although  the  so-called  '"Crimean  Army** 
no  longer  exists  as  a  definite  military  force,  Bur- 
tsev hysterically  argues  that  the  Crimean  army  is 
the  reincarnation  of  the  ideals  of  the  old  army. 
He  argues  frantically  diat  France,  Germany  and 
other  capitalist  powers  must  aid  the  Wrangel  men 
in  the  name  of  civilization  and  progress. 

In  Berlin  the  right  wing  Cadets  publish  the 
"Rul**.  In  one  of  its  latest  issues,  this  newspaper 
of  ex-capitalists  calls  in  a  voice  of  one  wailing 
in  a  desert:  ""Europe,  America  and  Japan  can  help 
us.  Is  it  possible  that  in  the  20th  century  the  whole 
world  is  indifferent  to  this  greatest  human  butchery, 
begun  by  die  Bolshevikil** 

At  the  same  time,  under  die  protection  of  Wran- 
gel, a  ""Council**  was  formed  in  Constantinople, 
consisting  of  ex-members  of  the  four  convened 
Dumas  and  ex-members  of  the  State  Council. 
Thanks  to  the  assistance  of  the  French  govern- 
ment this  Council  is  still  eking  out  a  miserable 
life  sununoning  the  ""Russian  people**  to  unite 
around  Wrangel. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  said  that  the  idea 
of  a  ""Constituent  Assembly"  seems  to  be  too  ""left" 
for  Wrangel  and  his  clique.  That  is  why  neither 
the  Constantinople,  nor  the  Berlin  group,  nor  Bur- 
tsev*s  **Common  Cesspool*',  supported  the  Paris 
conference  of  the  ex-memhers  of  die  Constitumt 
Assembly,  among  whom  were  Kerendcy,  Chernov 
and  Milyukov. 

The  Wrangel  adherents  stand  for  openly  reac- 
tionary tactics  with  a  definite  orientation  to  old 
monarchism.  Hiey  are  even  opposed  to  combining 


with  the  Right  Social-Revolutionaries,  considering 
them  enemies  of  the  Russian  Imperial  idea. 

In  his  speech,  addressed  to  the  Kuban  Cossadcs 
on  Lesbos  Island,  Wrangel,  calling  the  Cadets  and 
Social-Revolutionaries  ""scoundrels**,  loudly  cried 
out:  ""Already  the  Russian  people  are  coming  and 
are  joining  forces  with  us.  They  are  not  the  trash 
of  the  conference  at  Paris,  but  true  Russian  people.** 

But  who  is  this  trash?  It  is  Keren^y  and  Mil- 
yukov; it  is  the  so-called  "democracy**. 

The  emigres*  newspapers  state  that  durii^  the 
Kronstadt  uprising  prayer  services  were  arranged 
by  Russian  monarchists,  and  they  prayed  for  vic- 
tory over  the  Bolsheviki  and  for  the  restoration  of 
monarchy  in  Russia. 

Bishop  Eulogius  in  Berlin  and  archpriest  Vos- 
tokov  in  Belgrad  and  thousands  of  priests,  ai^e 
that  a  m<man:hy  is  Russia's  only  salvation.  And 
Wrangel  is  with  them.  But  these  pillars  of  die 
old  regime  are  nevertheless  aware  that  there  is  no 
future  for  them.  They  are  capable  of  baseness 
toward  their  fatherland;  but  they  are  but  shadows 
of  the  decayed  counter-revolution.  The  Constan- 
tinople ""Evening  Press"  writes: 

**A  strange  longing  is  growing  every  day — to 
sedc  far  away,  unknown  countries,  to  cross  the 
seas,  and  under  the  sun  of  a  strange  sky  to  look 
for  one*s  lost  happiness — away  from  Europe.** 

Thousands  of  Wrangel's  acUierents  intend  to  go 
to  Brazil,  thousands  are  dispersed  in  all  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  When  the  Paris  "Temps**  stated  ofi- 
cially  that  the  Froich  govemmoit  refused  to  sup- 
port the  army  of  Wrangel,  Burtsev  frantically  ex- 
claimed: ""Et  tu,  Brute!** 

Against  England  Burtsev  had  already  for  a 
long  time  been  leading  a  bitter  campaign;  and 
after  her  trade  agreement  with  Soviet  Russia  was 
signed,  she  was  cursed  as  an  enemy  of  the  Rusdan 
peOT»le. 

Ine  emigres  are  losing  ground;  slowly  but  grad- 
ually they  are  getting  stewed  m  their  own  jnioe. 

"'We  are  against  foreign  intervention  in  Russian 
affairs,'*  declares  Keren8ky*s  organ  ""Volya  Rossii,** 
which  is  published  in  Prague — "'We  believe  in  an 
anti-Bolshevist  national  movonent**  An  anti-Bol- 
shevist front  must  be  created  within  Russia. 

But  how  can  this  plan  be  realized? 

Let  us  see  what  is  said  about  it  by  Savinkov, 
the  leader  of  the  Evacuation  Committee  of  Poland, 
in  a  note  presented  to  the  French  Ministry  of  War. 
The  contents  of  this  note  were  published  recently  by 
""Novy  Put**  at  Riga. 

"Foreign  armies  will  not  save  Russia.  It  is 
necessary  to  organize  the  peasants,  under  the  super- 
vision of  men  who  are  on  the  tpoL  Information 
bureaus  dionld  be  organized  in  all  border  repub- 
lics with  the  main  office  at  Warsaw.  Russia  must 
be  crowded  with  secret  organizations  within  the 
Red  army  and  among  the  peasants  as  «rell  as  with 
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jMiTtiwiiiB  band*.  It  is  necessary  to  penetrate  even 
into  the  Soviet  institutions  and  have  reliable  peo- 
ple there.** 

Therefore^  give  us  money,  money,  money.  These, 
then  are  the  plans  of  the  Russian  counter-revolu- 
tionaries who  are  more  **left"  than  Wraiwel. 

And  evidently  they  are  in  posaessitm  ot  money. 
According  to  "L*Hunumit6**  of  December,  die 
Savinkov  Committee  spent  twenty  millicm  Polish 
marks  and  four  hundred  and  tvrraty  five  thousand 
French  francs.  The  Warsaw  cabinet  openly  sop* 
ports  Savinkov  and  Filosofov. 

Moscow  quickly  sensed  that  the  counter-revolu- 
tionaries beyond  the  boundary  of  Russia,  though 
rejecting  the  idea  of  foreiim  intervention,  still  re- 
main bitter  enemies  of  the  Russian  working  people. 
In  this  connection  the  Moscow  Pravi2a  says:  "Here- 
tofore the  Allies  speculated  upon  our  military  de- 
feat; now  they  speculate  upon  our  internal  dis- 
organization, upon  the  increased  internal  frictims 
in  the  great  social  mechanism  of  Runia.   .   .  . 

Interventi<m  has  ended;  we  are  no  longer  en- 
gaged in  open  warfare.  But  there  is  a  concealed 
battle  front.  We  are  in  a  state  of  war.  This  new 
conflict  has  special  methods.  We  must  learn  to  be 
victorious  in  this  new  war.** 

Hie  Kronstedt  uprising  was  the  first  attempt  to 
put  into  practice  me  new  policy  of  the  intervcn- 
tionists.  In  Paris,  Prague  and  Berlin  it  was  known 
beforehand  that  there  would  be  fireworks  at  Kron- 
stadL  Rodichev,  the  eloquent  liberal,  wrote  in 
February:  **It  is  time  to  begin.*'  And  at  the  same 
time  *The  Common  Cause**  declared:  The  eman- 
dpation  must  begin  with  Petrograd.'*  The  Paris 
**Matin**  also  tattled  about  the  brewing  uprising. 

Hie  Kronstadt  affair  united  in  patriotic  ecstasy, 
the  Wrangel  adherents,  with  the  friends  of  **democ- 
racy,**  and  diis  is  another  confirmation  dut  in  re- 
ality there  is  no  difference  of  principle  among  these 
various  tendencies.  The  Paris  Posledniye  Novosti, 
choking  with  enthusiasm,  says:  **Hail  to  the  fif^t- 
ers  for  liberty.  We  did  not  know  when  the  hour 
of  liberation  would  come,  but  we  knew  that  the 
time  was  near.** 

At  the  head  id  this  paper  is  Professor  Mil- 
ynhov,  the  same  Milyukov  who  at  the  time  of  tlus 
Tsar*B  Duma  pronounced  fiery  speeches  against 
the  **left  asses^*  and  called  the  Red  Flag  a  '"red 
ra^*. 

But  now  he  is  for  **the  people*',  for  the  "Red 
Flag",  yes,  for  tl»  union  with  the  **left  ass'*  Keren- 
sky;  now  he  has  become  so  ''left**  that  he  IS  even 
ready  to  support  the  Soviet  as  long  as  there  are  no 
Communists  in  it,  as  long  as  it  is  non-partisan. 
Milyukov  is  now  opposed  to  foreign  interventimi; 
for,  as  you  see,  he  believes  that  the  Russian  people 
themselves  will  throw  down  the  Bolsheviki. 

To  cover  Russia  widi  a  netwoilc  of  spy  organ- 
isations, to  promote  insurrections  of  kulaks,  to 
conduct  against  Russia  a  frantic  campaign  of  lies, 
this  is  where  the  yellow  Socialists  of  the  type  of 
Kerensky  have  arrived  who  have  united  witn  the 
"Left**  Cadets  of  the  Milyukov  type. 

*Rich  pcMsnu. 
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The  organ  of  Kerensky,  Volya  RossU,  some  time 
ago  wrote  that  "the  whole  Wrangel  bui^ness  is  one 
uninterrupted  bacchanal  c£  robberies,  diefts,  and 
of  unlimited  tyranny.** 

It  is  a  realistic  pictare.  But  from  the  moral 
point  of  view,  is  thine  any  diffnesce  between  die 
bands  of  Wrangel  and  the  adherents  of  Savinkov, 
Kerensky,  Milyukov  when  they  are  ataUnng 
in  the  back  these  suffering  Russian  people  widi 
a  da^er  poisoned  with  the  venom  of  hate,  and 
when  with  the  money  of  Polish  or  French  inter- 
ventionists they  are  organizing  bands  of  insur- 
gents? To  these  the  Moscow  Izvestya  addresses 
the  following  words :  "We  are  standing  for  peace- 
ful woric  But  whoever  will  interfere  with  this 
peaceful  work  to  diem  the  laboring  class  will  cSce 
energrtic  resistance." 

THE  TREATY  WITH  BOKHAKA 

The  following  is  the  essential  part  of  the  treaty 
with  Bokhara: 

"The  November  Revolution — overdirowing  die 
yoke  of  capitel,  presented  the  right  of  free  self- 
determination  to  all  the  peoples  tA  the  former 
Russian  Empire. 

"Guided  by  this  principle  and  renouncing  in 
particular  the  colonial  policy  of  the  capitalist  gov- 
ernments of  Russia,  01  whom  the  toiling  masses 
of  Bdcbara  as  well  as  other  nations  of  the  East 
were  die  object  of  exploitation,  the  Russian  Social- 
ist Federal  Soviet  Republic,  unconditionally  recog- 
nizes the  complete  independence  and  autonomy  of 
the  Bokhara  Soviet  Republic,  and  hereafter  dis- 
claims all  the  ri^ts  enjoyed  by  Tsarist  Russia  in 
Bokhara,  and  annuls  the  treaties  and  agreemoits 
concluded  between  the  Turlwstan  Soviet  Republic 
4md  the  former  Government  of  the  Emir. 

"Swayed  by  the  profound  cwiviction  that  dieie 
not  only  exists  no  diversity  of  interests  betmen  the 
working  masses  of  all  countries,  but  that  the  bet- 
terment of  their  conditions  can  only  be  obtained 
in  a  common  struggle  and  in  unity  of  forces  i^^ainst 
the  imperialist  bourgeoisie  of  the  world,  die 
Bcrfchara  Soviet  Republic  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Rusuan  Soviet  Rqiiiblic  on  the  other  hereby  cm- 
clude  a  military  and  political  treaty. 

"Both  contracting  Republics  mutually  undertake 
to  prohibit  the  formation  or  quartering  on  the  ter* 
ritory  of  each  of  organizations  or  'individaala 
whose  aim  is  to  fight  against  the  other. 

"Russia  and  Boumara  undertake  to  render  eadi 
other  mutual  support  in  defence  <rf  thdr  inde- 
pendence. 

"Both  contracting  parties  are  immediately  to 
draw  up  and  conclude  a  special  economic  con- 
tract, whose  guiding  principles  are  to  be  the  co- 
ordination of  the  economic  and  commercial  policies 
of  both  republics  and  the  mutual  recc^ition  by 
each  of  the  supreme  right  to  organize  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  die  odier  various  industrial,  agricultural, 
transport,  mining  and  other  enterprises. 

"The  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  is  to  aid  the  Soviet  Republic 
of  Bokhara  in  establishing  the  industry  of  the 
latter. 
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L*Httmaniie  on  April  9  published  an  answer  of 
M.  Briand  to  Marcel  Cachin  on  the  subject 
aS  Uie  imi^riaticni  of  Russians.  The  Internationale 
of  yest^ay  published  a  wireless  from  Chicheria 
on  the  same  subject  The  question  has  therefore 
been  emphaticalty  stated:  now  to  answer  it  M. 
Briand  argues  on  the  administrative  definition  of 
the  various  categories  of  Russians  who  reside  in 
France.  Some  are  soldiers  on  "indefinite  leave  with- 
out pa/*:  others  are  ''deserters*';  these  two  catego- 
ries are  said  to  have  **lost  l&e  ridU  to  free  repatria- 
tion and  to  miUiarr  raiions  ana  are  considered  as 
alien  civilians,*'  M.  Briand  does  not  speak  of  the 
Russians  who  belong  neither  to  one  nor  to  the 
other  of  these  two  classes.  But  this  is  mere  meta- 
l^iysical  hair-splitting.  Russians  who  are  inter- 
ested will  understand  nothing  of  this  and  no  one 
wUl  be  found  who  can  be  made  to  admit  that  they 
are  responaible  for  the  situation  in  which  they 
are  tfuis  arbitrarily  placed. 

The  only  fact  Uiat  counts  is  this:  there  are  in 
France  tens  of  thousands  of  Russians  who  want  to 
go  back  to  their  homes.  Some  are  soldiers  de- 
mobilized in  some  way  that  God  alone  knows, 
i^ers  are  prisoners  who  came  from  Germany, 
otfieis  still,  are  emigres  who  have  been  living  in 
FnaoB  for  several  years.  There  are  also  among 
thfan  many  womoi  and  children.  Unemployment 
which  is  daily  increasing  also  increases  the  num- 
ber of  Russians  who  are  asking  for  repatriation. 

In  view  of  this  situation  we  ask  of  the  Govern- 
ment: What  practical  measures  are  you  ready  to 
take  to  repatriate  the  Russians  iriiO  are  being  held 
in  France  against  their  will? 

M.  Briand*s  Promise 
H.  Briand  in  his  letter  to  Cachin  said: 
*^he  Frmch  Govenuneitt  allows  all  Russians  who 
derire  it,  die  right  to  return  to  thar  country.  It  is 
readr  to  transport  Umn  at  its  own  expense  up  to 
the  boundary  or  to  a  Frendi  sea  port  from  where 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to  furnish 
them  widk  tlie  means  of  reaching  Russia.** 

We  record  this  promise.  Bat  it  is  not  suficient 
to  say  diet  the  Russians  ore  free  to  return  to  their 
conntry;  they  most  also  be  provided  with  the  pos- 
aibiHty  of  doing  so. 

At  what  port  are  die  Russians  to  be  landed? 
Who  will  giiw  them  the  necessary  papers,  audior- 
izadons,  visas,  for  travelling  nowadays  in  Europe 
that  is  bristling  with  frontiers?  Will  they  be  per- 
mitted to  receive  money  to  arrange  their  business 
affairs  and  undertake  the  trip?  All  these  are 
questions  calling  for  d^nite  answers,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  ndiidi  it  is  absurd  to  thiidc  of  rq>atriadon. 

Does  the  passage  of  M.  Briand*s  letter  quoted 
above  imply  that  the  Government  accepts  the  dis- 
patching oi  a  Russian  ship  to  a  French  port?  We 
can  hardly  diink  so.  Then,  what  is  die  Government 


waiting  for  before  it  undertakes  its  practical  meas- 
ures? What  is  it  waiting  for  before  it  keeps  the 
promises  that  were  made  last  year  sX  Copeimagen 
in  its  name? 

The  Litvinov-Duchesne  Agreement 
For  the  Government  has  shamelessly  violated 
the  agreonent  signed  April  20,  1920,  betweoi  Lit- 
vinov,  the  Bolshevik  punipotentiary,  and  M.  Dn* 
chesne.  Consul  of  France.  Soviet  Russia  did  h<mor 
to  its  own  signature  and  repatriated  all  the  French- 
men residing  in  Russia.  But  bourgeois  France  con- 
siders its  treaties  to  be  scraps  of  paper. 

The  Litvinov-Duchesne  treaty  includes  the  fol- 
lowii^  clause: 

Ar&le  1. — Thie  Frendi  Government  shall  repat- 
riate to  Soviet  Russia  and  to  Sovi^  Ukraine  all 
Russian  soldiers  accepting  such  repatriation,  those 
who  may  have  been  a  part  of  the  Rusrian  Expedi- 
tionary Army  to  France  and  Macedonia,  as  well 
as  those  who  may  have  been  made  prisoners  of 
war  and  are  now  in  France,  Algeria,  or  Salonika, 
or  in  any  other  territory,  under  Fmdi  anthori^ 
to  which  dwy  may  have  been  sent  by  die  Fwam 
Government. 

Hie  Frendi  Government  shall  repatriate  also  to 
Russia  civilians  who  may  express  a  desire  to  be 
so  repatriated  and  who  may  be  natives  of  the 
regions  at  present  under  the  power  of  the  Russian 
or  Ukrainian  Soviets.  It  follows  diat  any  pro- 
cedure that  has  been  undertaken  i^ainst  than  in 
France  shall  be  annulled  without  pmnittii^  any 
other  procedure  to  be  started  bdTore  ^eir  repatria- 
tion, and  no  attenti<ni  shall  be  paid  to  conoonna- 
tions,  penal  obligations,  and  fiscal  claims  to  which 
they  may  have  bera  or  may  still  be  subject 

If  the  Frradi  Government  had  respected  its 
undertaking  the  question  of  repatriation  would  not 
be  under  discussitm  today.  But  it  is  not  too  late 
for  M.  Briand  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  by  M. 
Millerand. 

Chicherin*s  Proposition 

In  what  way  may  M.  Briand  ccHtcretely  carry  out 
his  promise?  He  must:  1)  estid>lish  a  repatriation 
bureau  for  Russians,  without  distinctim  of  cat^o* 
ries;  2)  permit  the  Moscow  Govermnent  to  send 
to  Paris  the  funds  necessary  for  repatriation  <^>em- 
ti<ms;  3)  oi^aniae  a  transportation  service  between 
a  Froich  port  and  a  Russian  port 

The  only  way  of  attaining  tnU  result  is  to  com- 
ply with  Chicfaerin*8  proposal,  which  says  in  part: 

**We  therefore  find  ourselves  <Aliged  to  inrist 
once  more  on  our  cat^orical  demrad  that  the 
French  Government  finally  carry  out  the  agree- 
ment concluded  between  the  two  Governments  on 
the  subject  of  the  repatriation  of  their  nationals. 

**UntiI  such  time  as  the  French  Government  may 
really  satisfy  this  legitimate  demand,  ikhkh  has 
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been  the  Bubject  of  a  r^ular  agreement,  we  shall 
maintain  our  position  that  France  hat  failed  in 
its  obligations. 

**It  seems  to  us  moreover  that  the  only  means  of 
eliminating  the  difficulties  and  mi'>l1P'^^Ta**"«^'"g^ 
tibat  have  come  about  in  this  matter  would  be  to 
grant  to  a  special  Russian  Commission  the  author- 
ization to  supervise  the  definitive  carrying  out  of 
the  repatriation  agreement  and  to  conduct  the 
transportation  arrangements  for  our  nationals  until 
they  reach  Russia." 

'niis  propositiim  of  Chicherin^s  is  of  course  the 
only  practical  su^estion  that  can  put  an  end  to 
the  unfortunate  situ^on  of  the  thousands  of  Rus- 
sians who  are  stiffering  because  of  the  ill*will  of  the 
French  Government.  If  the  latter  should  find  the 
propositions  not  acceptable,  let  it  malce  known 
what  means  it  intends  to  take  to  secure  the  repatria- 
tion of  the  exiled  Russians. 


TWO  N0TS8  TO  FRAHOE 

Chicherin  to  Briand,  April  fl,  1921 

On  April  8  Chicherin  despatched  a  note  to 
Premier  Briand  of  France  in  reply  to  Briand's 
radio  of  April  3,  in  which  the  latter  claimed  that 
die  French  Government  had  not  received  die  note 
of  the  Soviet  Government  protesting  against  the 
detention  of  25,000  Russian  prisoners.  Chicherin,  in 
his  reply,  stated  that  the  Eiffel  Tower  radio  station 
had  accepted  the  Russian  message,  but  refused  to 
give  acknowledgement  as  usual.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, Chicherin  stated,  is  glad  to  learn  that  the 
French  Govemmrat  is  ready  to  allow  the  repA- 
riation  ot  all  Russians  who  so  desire;  hut  dw  Rus- 
sian Government  insiste  that  a  great  number  of 
Russian  soldiers  are  still  detained  in  France,  as 
is  established  by  authoritative  information  pub- 
lished in  L'HumaaUe,  giving  exact  details  regard- 
ing Russian  soldiers  and  citizens  forcibly  held  at 
Cannes,  La  Rochelle,  Lyons,  etc.  The  Russian 
Govmuient  must  therefore  insist  on  the  fulfilmrat 
by  the  Frendi  Government  of  its  reciprocal  treaty 
obligations.  As  the  only  means  of  solving  all 
difficulties  and  misunderstandings,  the  Russian  Gov* 
emment  proposes  that  a  special  Russian  Commis- 
sion be  admitted  to  France  to  control  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  repatriation  convention.  Experience 
has  shown  that,  without  such  a  direct  controlling^ 
organ,  the  Russian  Government  can  never  be  as- 
sured that  all  Russians  desiring  nfpatriation  are 
given  full  opportunity  to  return  to  Russia. 

Chicheria  to  Briand,  April  22,  1921 

in  «  radio  message  dated  April  22,  to  Premier  Briand 
the  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Chicherin,  expreasea 
■stoniahment  that  the  French  Government,  in  its  radios 
of  April  8  and  15,  considera  as  discharged  all  its 
i^Iigations  under  the  Copenhageo  Convention  on  re- 
patriation, in  view  of  the  fact  that  numerous  Russian 
soldiers  are  still  detained  in  France.  Equally  snrprialnB 
as  the  French  belief  that  France  is  folfilling  all  its  obliga- 
tions by  offering  to  concentrate  the  Russians  at  Marseilles 
to  be  repatriated  thenco  by  the  Rasaian  and  Ukrainian 
Governments  at  their  own  expmae.  In  this- the  French  Gov 
eminent  actually  violates  both  the  word  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Copenhagen  Convention,  which  binds  the  Frendi  Gov- 


ernment to  repatriate  all  Rosaian  aoldtera  and  civilians 
who  ao  dnun,  aai^lying  them  with  the  moans  to  traiel 
to  the  porta  or  borders  of  Ktu^  or  the  Ukraine.  The 
Convention  also  stipulated  the  complete  cessation  of  all 
proaecntions  started  against  Roasian  or  Ukrainian  citiaBBa 
in  France,  pending  their  repatriation,  also  the  annalment 
of  all  sentraces  and  fines  already  imposed.  Unfortiuutdy 
all  these  obligations  have  been  flagrantly  violated  by 
France.  Great  numbers  irf  Russians  are  still  lanffoiahing 
in  concentration  camps  and  prisons  in  France  and  the 
African  colonies,  despite  these  solemn  treaty  nndertakinBs. 
Now  the  French  Government  spurns  that  point  of  the 
Convention  wfaick  stiptilates  the  repatriation  of  Rnsrians 
al  the  expense  id  the  French  Goveniment  ud  wiiheB 
to  diift  this  expense  to  the  I^a88ian  Govenomeot.  Protest- 
ing against  these  gross  violations,  the  Russian  Government 
points  to  Its  own  good  faith  in  repatriating  all  French 
dtiama,  patticnlariy  the  members  of  the  French  military 
mission,  before  France  redeemed  its  own  obligations.  Tbe 
Russian  Government  is  constrained  to  admit  that  its  con- 
fidence has  been  misplaced  and  is  now  rewarded  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Frendi  Government  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions. The  Russian  Government  cannot  help  oonaideriog 
as  mere  deriaiim  the  proposal  that  it  ahonld  send  a  Roa- 
sian steamer  to  MarseiUBs,  after  Fnnoe  and  her  allies 
have  denuded  the  Blade  Sea  ports  (rf  all  the  vessels  they 
could  lay  tfadr  hands  on.  As  for  Dsing  the  Baltic  Fleet 
for  this  purpose,  the  French  Government  cannot  be  un- 
aware of  all  the  obstacles  hindering  such  a  plan.  The 
Russian  Goveniment  cannot  consider  this  proposal  as 
anything  else  than  a  manoeuvre  to  disguise  uom'  the 
French  people  the  bad  faith  of  the  French  Covemmeni 
towards  Rtissia.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  ac- 
count, the  Russian  Goveniment  sees  as  the  only  solution 
capable  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  right  and  justice  the 
sending  of  a  Rusriui  controlling  commiasion  to  MaraeOlea 
to  control  the  realization  of  the  Copenhagen  Convention. 
The  Russian  Co^remment,  which  has  never  swerved  from 
either  the  words  or  the  spirit  of  the  Copenhagen  Conven- 
tion, must  equally  insist  upon  the  neceaoity  for  France  to 
ful^  exactly  the  stipulation  concerning  the  repatriation  of 
Russians  at  the  expense  of  France.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment agrees  upon  ManeiUes  as  the  location  for  the  Russian 
controlling  commission,  instead  of  Paris,  but  on  the 
condition  that  the  commission  shall  not  be  isolated  from 
the  Roaaian  repatriates,  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to 
ascertain  their  wishes  and  verify  Uieir  actual  situation. 
The  presence  of  the  Rturion  Commiasion  at  Bfarseillea 
is  also  necessary  In  order  to  verify  the  identity  of  tlune 
seeking  repatriation  so  as  to  prevent  the  repatriation  of 
elements  detrimental  to  the  internal  safety  of  the  allied 
Soviet  Republics.  Thus  basing  itself  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  pledged  word,  the  Russian  Government  expecta  that 
the  French  Government  will  immediately  proceed  to  re- 
patriate from  France  at  its  own  expense  all  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  citizens  so  desiroas  and  that  it  will  also  provide 
the  Russian  Commission  which  will  be  sent  to  Marseines 
with  means  and  facilities  to  discharge  its  mission  *  and 
bring  the  repatriation  operations  to  a  successful  conclnrion. 

Russian  Telegraph  Agmer. 


AOBIOULTURE 

Moscow,  April  24. — ^The  People's  Commissariat 
of  Food  announces  that  on  April  17  the  sowing 
program  had  reached  an  average  of  83  per  cent 
completion  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Soviet  Fed- 
eration. 

Emulating  the  example  of  the  urban  Commimist 
workers,  the  peasants  in  many  villages  have  ar- 
ranged subbotniks — voluntary  Saturday  afternoon 
labor  for  the  commonwealth— devoted  to  tilling  the 
land  of  peasant  soldiers  not  yet  returned  from 
foreign  captivity. 

Russian  Tdegraph  Agmer. 
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A  New  Period  of  Soviet  History 


npHE  workers*  democracy  seems  to  be  more  and 
more  saccessftil  in  its  course,  not  only  in  the 
field  of  the  trade  union  movement  but  also  in  the 
other  branches  of  the"  Soviet  s)^m.  The  circulars 
of  the  Presidium  of  die  Ail-Russian  Central  Ex* 
ecutive  Committee  express  this  successful  progress 
very  clearly. 

Those  who  behold  in  the  newly  announced  al- 
tered tack  of  Soviet  policy  a  mere  flirting  with 
^'democratic  prejudices"  and  an  adaptation  to  the 
demands  of  the  "Workers'  Opposition"*  arc  falling 
into  a  grave  error.  In  the  first  place  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  demands  of  the  **Workers  Opposi- 
ticm**  there  is  a  sound  kernel  vdiich  could  not  be 
annihilated  even  by  the  representatives  of  this  ten- 
dency with  all  their  sometimes  ill  considered  con- 
duct Furthermore,  if  one  should  consider  the  new 
tendency  in  the  Soviet  Republic  as  a  forced  conces- 
sion to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  a  desire  to  he  ac- 
commodating in  words  alone  but  to  make  no  conces- 
sions in  fact,  such  a  policy — ^if  it  existed  at  all — 
could  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  evidence  of 
hostility  to  the  principle  of  the  workers*  democ- 
racy on  which  the  Soviet  order  is  based,  and  which 
had  as  a  temporary  measure  only  been  forced  into 
the  background,  as  the  moment  demanded.  Any- 
one who  thinks  he  can  dispose  of  the  devil  of 
workers*  democracy  with  cheap  devices  and  insin- 
cere promises  understands  the  essmce  of  the  pies* 
ent  epoch  as  little  as  do  the  active  opponents  of 
the  workers*  democracy  and  of  them  there  appear 
to  be  none  at  all  among  the  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  something  far  more 
serious  than  a  political  speculation  of  one  sort  or 
another.  A  whole  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  public 
Soviet  life  has  passed  and  a  new  one  is  beginning. 
The  concentration  of  the  work  of  the  Soviets  in  the 
unall  coU^ums  of  the  executive  organs,  and  the 
resulting  actual  exclusion  of  the  masses  from  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  work  of  the  Soviets,  was 
produced  by  the  difficult  situation  ^at  arose  from 
the  fierce  civil  war.  But  this  period  has  now 
passed.  The  order  of  the  day  now  presents  tasks 
of  peaceful,  particularly  economic,  reconstruction, 
which  cannot  be  solved  without  conscious  active 
participation  of  the  working  masses  themselves. 
Lacking  this  participation,  even  questions  of 
political,  administrative  and  other  nature  cannot  be 
solved.  Therefore  one  of  Uie  three  circulars  men- 
tioned arrives  at  the  irrefutable  conclusion:  the 
close  of  the  military  operations  on  all  the  republic's 
fronts  and  the  now  ensuing  period  of  peaceful 
reconstruction  imperatively  demand  the  calling  of 
the  active  masses  of  the  workers  to  creative  work; 
such  active  participation  is  of  course  the  basis  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Soviet  Federation. 

The  circulars  proposed  to  the  Provincial  Execu- 
tive Committee  that  they  reconstitute  the  city 

*A  cnrrent  vnthin  the  Rnsrian  Commiuiiflt  Party  headed 
by  Comrades  KoIIonUy  and  SUjrapnikor. 


Soviets  without  delay  wherever  the  latter  had  ceased 
diinr  activities  for  reasoos  connected  with  the  civil 
war,  and  further  that  they  comply  strictly  widi  the 
regulations  provided  in  the^^^Aflfetitution  for  new 
elections  and  for  convocation  of  Soviet  organs,  and 
finally  that  they  summon  regular  conferences  of 
the  local  Soviet  bodies. 

Only  with  such  a  participation  of  the  broadest 
masses  in  the  work  will  it  he  possible  to  unite 
the  local  Soviet  bodies  in  their  activity  with  the 
masses  of  the  population  and  to  attain  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  plan  for  reconstruction  of  our  public 
life,  more  particularly  of  our  economic  life,  as 
provided  by  the  various  Soviet  Congresses. 

The  regulations  contained  in  the  circulars  have 
been  of  greater  ugnificance  when  considered  from 
the  political  standpoint  Hie  desire  of  the  masses 
of  workers  and  peasants  to  participate  in  the  re- - 
construction  of  the  Soviet  Republic — and  this  de- 
sire is  expressed  in  ways  that  are  very  convincing 
— ^is  well  met  by  these  circulars;  tendencies  to  aid 
in  this  reconstruction  have  been  evinced  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  since  the  ead  of  the  civil 
and  foreign  wars.  With  the  transition  to  normal 
life,  there  is  all  the  less  readiness  to  accept  the 
extraordinary  situations  that  have  been  recognized 
as  necessary  during  the  war  period.  The  Repub- 
lic can  only  gain  in  popularity  if  it  complies  with 
the  desires  of  the  masses  to  participate  actively  in 
Soviet  reconstruction. 

And,  fiinally,  let  us  not  foi^et  that  in  accepting 
the  cooperation  of  the  broadest  masses  in  our  re- 
construction we  are  shifting  the  responsibility  for 
the  general  process  of  work  in  the  Repiiblic  from 
the  shoulders  of  a  comparatively  small  group  of 
the  moat  prominent  workers  to  those  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  active  workers  that  are  thus  attracted 
to  our  tasks. .  We  are  convinced  that  the  carrying 
out  of  these  measures  will  aid  in  eliminatiiw  aJQ 
those  obstacles  that  were  rather  abundantly  placed 
in  the  path  of  the  advance  of  the  Soviet  power. 


Soviet  Diplomacy 

Relations  with  other  governments  during 
the  last  six  monlhs  of  1920  are  set  forth  in 
Soviet  Russia,  which  printed  the  official  texts 
of  more  than  thirty  notes  sent  from  Moscow 
during  that  period.  Some  of  these  were  die 
notes  relating  to  the  British  trade  agreement 
— now  an  accomplished  fact.  These  issues, 
bound  (Volume  III),  comprising  652  pages, 
with  illustrations  and  maps,  sent  pmtpaid 
for  five  dollars.  Address 
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A  VEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  INFORMATION 
110  Wot  4Qth  Stnec,  New  Yoilc»  N.  Y. 


This  magazine  endeaTore  to  present  its  reader* 
with  the  moat  recent  arailable  iuformaUoo  ctmcern- 
ing  the  Rnaiian  Socialiat  ( edenl  Soviet  Rspniilic  in 
the  form  of  olSciil  documents  and  aothoritativs 
aitidea.  Hie  editor  doea  m>t  aamme  leaponalbUitr 
for  opinioii*  eKpreaaed  in  sianed  articles.  Manu- 
acripte  are  reoeiTed  onlj  at  ue  risk  of  the  eender. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

TT  has  been  decided  to  publish  Soviet  Russia 
hereafter  as  a  monthly  magazine.   While  the 
Workers'  Republic  was  defending  itself  against  in- 
vaders on  every  frontier  and  when  the  hostile 
censorships  and  blodcades  intercepted  eva^  avenue 
of  communication,  we  published  as  frequently  as 
possible  in  order  to  give  our  readers  the  latest  news 
whidi  they  could  not  find  elsewhere.  Now,  how- 
ever, with  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Red  Army 
on  every  front  and  vrith  the  gradual  cnmibling 
away  of  the  blockades,  it  is  no  longer  so  vitally 
urgent  for  us  to  hurry  to  press  every  wedc 
^thentic  and  recent  news  about  Soviet  Russia  is 
more  accessible  to  those  who  are  interested  and 
know  where  to  look  for  it    Hie  Socialist  and 
Labor  press  and  the  liberal  journals,  and  even 
some  of  the  more  enterprising  capitalist  papers, 
are  able  to  present  brief  news  reports  from  Russia. 
Russia  is  no  longer  completely  isolated  from  the 
outside  world.  There  are  oficial  Soviet  Del^ations 
in  England,  Italy,  Germany,  Scandinavia  and  else- 
where. InformaticHi  b  not  so  dificnlt  to  obtain  as 
formerly,  and  although  the  lies  and  misr^re- 
seotations  continue,  the  Russian  Republic  is  no 
longer  without  defenders,  oficial  and  others,  who 
are  in  a  position  to  give  Quick  disproof  to  each 
fabrication  as  it  appears,    we  are  sure  that  none 
of  our  readers  will  ever  again  be  beguiled  or 
even  in  the  least  alarmed  by  the  inventions  of  the 
enemies  of  Soviet  Russia.   Kolchak,  Denikin  and 
Wrangel  have  served  Ais  good  purpose  at  least 
The  "capture**  of  Petrograa  by  ludenidi  and  the 
"revolution"  at  Kronstadt  have  tau^t  a  lasting 
lesson.  No  matter  what  lies  may  be  printed  in  the 
capitalist  press,  we  can  be  confident  that  no  intel- 
ligent friend  of  Russia  will  ever  again  lose  heart 
or  be  misled— even  if  Soviet  RinsiA  does  not 
arrive  every  imA  to  bring  reassurance  that  all  is 
well  at  Mos'Tow.  The  Soviet  Republic  stands  firm 
and  unshakable.    The  dark  days  of  doubt  and 
danger  are  passed.    It  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
us  to  print  a  magazine  every  wedc  to  tell  you  that 
Lenin  has  not  arrested  Trotsky  and  that  cannibal- 
ism is  not  practired  in  Petr<^ad. 

We  have  decided  therefore  to  convert  Soviet 
Russia  into  a  monthly  magazine.  By  this  arrange- 
ment it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  improve  the 


magasine^  to  publish  better  articles  and  man  of 
them.  Our  general  editorial  policy  will  remain 
unchanged.  We  will  endeavor  to  secure  the  most 
informative  and  the  most  authoritative  articles  vptm 
the  pr<^;ress  of  events  in  Soviet  Russia.  We  will 
aim  to  supplement  the  news  about  Russia  vrfndi 
appears  in  tibe  daily  and  weekly  press.  We  will 
c(nitinue  to  print  the  best  pictures  and  posters 
from  Russia.  The  monthly  Soviet  Russia,  of 
course,  will  contain  more  pages  than  our  weekly 
issues.  We  shall  extend  our  subscriptions  so  that 
every  subscriber  will  receive  even  more  printed 
pages  than  we  could  afford  to  give  on  a  weddy 
basis. 

We  know  diat  our  readers  will  liln  the  monthly 
Soviet  Russia  and  will  give  it  their  appreciative 

support 

Ine  next  issue  of  Soviet  Russia,  which  will  be 
the  first  r^ular  monthly  number,  will  be  dated 
July  1st  and  will  be  mailed  to  our  subscribers  be- 
fore the  end  of  Jime. 

For  furtlier  details  and  azmouncement  regard- 
ing change  in  price  of  the  larger,  b^er  mondily 
Soviet  Russia,  see  the  back  page  of  this  issne. 

pj^RITZ  Mauthner  in  his  famous  "Kritik  der 
^     Sprache**  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  human 
language  is  an  extremely  unfit  instrument  for  ex- 
pressing our  thoughto  and  that,  in  a  mudi  larger 
measure  than  is  goierally  known,  this  is  a  source  of 
tragic  misunderstandings,    There  is  an  example 
qX  diis,  it  seons  to  us,  in  the  much  quoted,  we 
would  almost  say,  Utui^cal,  saying  of  Karl  Blarx, 
according  to  which  "Capitalism  is  its  ovm  grave 
d^er*'.  This  sentence  which,  subjectively,  in  the 
mind  of  its  author,  no  doubt  was  a  revolutionary 
sk^an  serving  to  encourage  the  enemies  of  tlw 
present  system,  in  reality  turned  out  to  be  the  best 
weapon  in  the  hands  d  the  most  futhf  nl  seifnils 
of  the  ruling  classes,  the  donocratic  "Mandan 
Socialists'*  out  of  whose  ranks  blossomed  such 
"grave  diggers**  of  the  bourgeoisie  as  Briand  and 
Millerand,  Schademann  and  Noske,  Kautaky  and 
Hilferding,  Pilsudski  and  Daszynski,  Hyndman, 
Plckhanov  and  Alexinsky.  For,  srgued  they  quite 
logically,  if  capitalism  is  its  own  grave-di^P'» 
wnot  is  the  use  of  incurring  all  sorte  «  unpleasant- 
nesses in  trying  to  aooderato  diis  inevitule  out 
come?    They  uius  evolved  a  fatalistic  theory 
socialist  passivism  and  pacific  socialism  diat  lost 
its  temper  only  if  the  struggle  was  directed  for 
political  demooacy,  or  natitmal  independence,  bat 
remained  law-abidhig  and  respectable  wberevw 
"civilised**  gonmment  was  estwlishad.  Procter- 
ous  politicians,  editors,  organisers  and  educators 
of  the  ignorant  masses,  they  looked  at  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  working  class  *^b  specie  aetemi- 
tatis*'  (from  the  point  of  view  of  eternity)  and 
were  righteously  indignant  when  a  band  of  do- 
classes,  hereti'^  and  daredevils,  disregarding  the 
tinu  honored  formula  of  '^evolutionary**  automat- 
ism and  fatalism,  undertook  to  give  die  "grave- 
d^ger**  a  helping  hand  and  by  a  rather  energetic 
massage  —  such  as  is  nowadays  still  practiced  bv 
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the  sympathetic  Sardinian  peasants  on  old  men 
and  women  who  do  not  die  quick  enough — tried  to 
shorten  the  somewhat  prolonged,  though  *Mnevit- 
able**,  agtmy  of  capitalism.  They  called  this  pro* 
cedura  thoiouj^y  unscientific,  barbarian,  un- 
Marxian,  Utopian,  and  Bakunistic,  and  waited  vrith 
impadeooe  fw  die  success  of  the  comhinfid  White 
armies  which  were  to  vindicate  the  hcmor  of  the 
Marxian  theories  as  they  understood  and  preached 
them,  and  to  extinguish  the  hopes  of  the  unruly 
masses. 

Their  expectatitms  were,  however,  not  fulfilled. 
Soviet  Russia's  existence  is  assured  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  ^l  has  to  overcome  very  serious  in- 
ternal problems,  problems  that  are  the  inevitable 
after  effect  of  the  long  struggle.  But  the  present 
situation  in  the  camp  of  her  enemies,  the  imperial- 
ist powers,  se^s  to  indicate  that  after  all  there  is 
also  a  grain  of  truth  in  that  old  automatic  con* 
ception  of  the  "grave  digging"  theory.  Just  as  the 
rivalry  of  Allied  and  German  imperialism  brought 
about  die  war,  the  Russian  Revolution  and  the  dis- 
organisation of  capitalistic  economy  in  the  West- 
ern world,  just  so  Anglo-French  rivalry  is  w  the 
best  way  to  add  a  new  chapter  and  a  rather  inter* 
eating  one,  to  the  history  of  the  decline  of  European 
capitalism.  Hie  attitude  of  the  French  ruling 
clique,  which  with  such  admirable  frankness  and 
Gargantuan  appetite  is  out  to  swallow  up  the  whole 
European  continent,  ccmfirms  all  the  Francophile 
raptures  about  the  pioneer,  nay  Messianic  role  of 
the  Gallic  spirit  in  the  progress  of  humanity.  The 
increasing  number  of  mutinies,  the  growing  insnb* 
ordination  of  the  soldiers,  not  to  speak  of  the  un- 
mistakable dissatisfaction  of  the  peasants  and  work- 
ere,  will  no  doubt  sooner  or  later  cause  the  French 
Gargantua  a  fatal  attack  of  indigestion.  And  the 
lole  plaved  in  this  procedure  by  die  two  great 
men  m  u  6eUe  Aforioiine,  the  renegade  Socialists 
Millerand  and  Briand,  almost  suggests  to  one  the 
thou^t  of  Konrad  Walloirod,  the  tragic  hero  of 
Adam  Mickievrics^s,  the  great  Polish  poet's  epos. 
During  the  Homeric  struggles  between  the  heathen 
Lithuanians  and  the  Christian  "Knights  of  the 
Teutonic  Order**  who  in  the  fourteenth  century  with 
fire  and  sword  were  lobbing  and  enslaving  a  free, 
primitive  people  under  the  pretext  of  cmverting 
uiem  to  the  gospel  of  the  Redeems,  thne  arose  in 
the  ranks  of  die  oppressed  Lithuanians  a  man,  who 
under  the  name  of  Konrad  Wallenrod  entered  the 
order  of  the  pious  "Knights**.  Through  his  bravery 
and  astuteness  he  rose  to  the  highest  rank — that  of 
Grand  Master  i.  e.  the  ruler  of  Eastern  Prussia. 
As  their  leader  he  then  deliberately  pushed  his 
Order  to  a  number  of  unsucoesBfuI  advmtnres 
■gainst  Lithuania  —  thus  pr^aring  the  downfall 
of  die  enemies  of  his  country.  .  .  Who  knows 
whether  in  a  far  distant  future,  when  capitalism 
and  imperialism  will  be  only  a  mraiory  and  an 
"aching  shame*'  of  primeval  times,  such  as  is  the 
ape  to  man  and  man  to  the  superman — some 
romantic  poet  will  not  stimulate  the  imagination  of 
the  Terrestrian  Soviet  Hifi^  School  voudi  with  the 
mydt  of  Alexander  and  Aristides  (Millerand  and 
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Briand)  who,  rising  from  the  ranks  of  the  lowly, 

and  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  their  struggle  along 

the  regular  paths,  decided  to  sacrifice  what  is  even 

higher  than  life  itself,  and  taking  upon  themselves 

the  stigma  of  traitors  became  the  leaders  of  their 

masters  with  the  only  purpose  of  pushing  them 

headloiu[  into  self-destruction..... 

•      •  • 

li^ANY  New  Yorkers  remember  widi  glee  the 
time  when  the  Red  Flag  waved  on  Fifth 
Avenue  from  the  windows  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  lliis  was  at  (he  time  of  the  March  Revolu* 
tion,  when  the  workers  and  soldiers  of  Petrograd 
had  thrown  over  a  pro-German"  Tsarist  Govern- 
ment and  under  the  leadership  of  Prince  Lvov, 
Professor  Milyukov  and  Alexander  Kerenaky  estab- 
lished a  "civilized  government"  that  was  to  con- 
tinue the  war  for  freedom  and  democracy  and 
incidentally  get  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  and 
protect  the  interests  of  Russian  capitalism  better 
than  its  corrupt  predecessor.  The  old  imperial  flag 
had  to  be  discaraed  and  a  new  one  adopted  which 
corresponded  to  the  aspirations  of  the  victorious 
worlwrs  and  would  mdce  diem  more  inclined  to 
accept  their  new  rulers.  The  United  States  had 
just  become  an  "associated  nation"  and  while  dis- 
playing the  flags  of  all  the  Allies,  the  Union 
Leaigue  Club  could  not  exclude  the  new  national 
emb.  lem  of  die  powerful  Eastern  ally.  A  few  months 
later  Russia  "treacherously  deserted  from  the  war**, 
and  went  ways  quite  of  her  own  and  her  flag  quite 
naturally  became  taboo.  Special  laws  were  voted 
against  the  display  of  any  ri^;  dyed  widi  that  hate- 
ful color. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  that  time.  Owing 
to  die  heroic  efforts  of  the  Russian  workers  and 
the  help  of  the  European  proletariat  the  Red  Flag 
of  the  Soviet  Republic  still  waves  from  the  towers 
of  die  Kremlin.  It  is  soon  going  to  fly  from  die 
(Aces  of  Russian  Representatives  in  most  European 
countries.  It  has  already  reappeared  in  New  YoHc. 
Not  in  the  windows  of  the  Union  League  Club,  nor 
on  any  other  building.  And  it  is  not  exactly  a  flag. 
It  is  far  more  impressive  than  that 

We  advise  our  readers  who  live  in  New  York 
to  lo<^  in  the  hall  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Bri^h  Cunard  Line,  on  lower  Broadway  not  far 
fran  Wall  Street  There  may  be  seen  two  charts 
presenting  the  steamship  routes — one  on  the  Paci- 
fic and  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  other  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Indian  Ocean.  The  former  shows  the  Eastern 
part  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia,  with 
the  important  countries  marked  by  their  national 
emblems.  There  fly  the  flags  of  China  and  Australia 
and  die  Frendi  tricolor  on  die  African  colonies. 
But  more  impressive  than  those  three,  are  two 
large  red  bands  over  European  and  Asiatic  Russia 
— nearly  two  thirds  of  the  world's  largest  continent 
The  other  chart  presenting  mainly  Europe  'with 
small  French,  German  and  British  flags,  shows  a 
similar  proporticm  of  territory  covered  by  the  Red 
Flag.  We  uifte  our  readers  to  see  the  charts  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.  Some  adherents  of  the  dieory 
of  ignorii^  Soviet  Russia  may  have  them  removed. 
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The  Unified  Labor  School 
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E 


The  Unified  Labor  School 

*ACH  historic  period  has  its  school.  The  school 
of  pre-revoiutionary  Russia — the  school  of 
dead  book  learning — was  a  true  product  of  the  auto- 
cratic capitalist  order  in  a  state  ruled  by  the  police: 
its  class  character  was  indicated  by  the  division 
into  a  lower  school  for  the  **people**,  and  a  bi^ier 
school  for  the  privileged  classes.  The  former 
contributed  scraps  of  knowledge  to  a  very  limited 
number  of  people.  Its  methods  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  meek,  submissive  subjects,  instead  of  free 
and  reasoning  individuals.  The  privileged  inter- 
mediary spools  and  collies,  corresponding  to  the 
demands  of  an  autocratic  state,  mainly  turned  out 
a  great  army  of  bureaucrats,  physicians,  lawryers, 
judges  and  other  specialists,  who  were  serving 
primarily  these  very  same  "hi^er"  classes. 

The  revolution  came,  and  together  with  the  old 
order  the  old  school  was  done  away  with.  New 
life  imperiously  demanded  a  new  school.  With 
the  present  economic  disorder,  and  the  absence 
of  the  necessary  teaching  personnel,'  the  taik  of 
building  new  schools  is  greatly  hindered,  especially 
when  simultaneously  with  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  schools  it  is  necessary  to  work  out 
the  theory  and  introduce  it  to  the  teachers  at  large, 
who  assumed  a  passive  or  even  hostile  attitude 
during  the  early  period  after  the  revolution. 

However,  these  difficulties  did  not  curb  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  workers  of  a  new  era.  Much  has 
been  done,  and  with  the  establishment  of  eco- 
ttonaic  equilibrium,  the  new  school  will  also  teach 
completion. 

All  privileged  schools  have  been  abolished.  The 
unified  labor  school  was  proclaimed  open  not  only 
to  all  ihe  children  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  but 
free  to  all  throughout  the  course.  The  government 
undertone  to  provide  for  the  children  school  sup- 
plies, clodiing,  shoes  and  hot  luncheons. 

Examinations  were  abolished,  along  with  cor- 
poral punishment,  and  schools  were  organized  on  a 
co-educational  basis.  Because  of  existing  condi- 
tions these  problems  can  only  gradually  be  re- 
alized. However,  even  under  present  conditions 
child  welfare  receives  first  consideration. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  school  is,  according 
to  Lunacharsky,  **a  synthesis  of  labor  and  science." 
"We  must,"  says  Lunacharsky  (see  "Report  of  the 
People's  Commissariat  of  Education,  1917-1920") 
"teach  our  children  the  joy  of  free  cooperative  cre- 
ation in  a  Socialist  state,  instead  of  the  torment  of 
tarvile  capitalist  labor.  We  must  instil  in  them 
the  feeling  of  being  not  mere  residents  but  mem- 
bers of  one  great  community  of  workers,  build- 
ers and  organizers  with  a  broad  outlook  and  a 
flexible,  inquiring  mind." 

In  order  to  realize  these  problems  there  is  only 
one  method  to  choose,  and  that  is  labor,  both 
nental  and  manual,  llieae  are  not  separate  as  in 


capitalistic  society,  but  constitute  a  unit,  a  synthesis. 
The  psychological  make-up  of  the  diild  demands 
phyocal  activity  during  the  first  atagei  of  develop- 
ment: therefore  the  children  woric  in  specially 
arranged  workshops;  they  clean  the  school  rooms, 
care  for  the  kitchen,  garden  and  domestic  animals 
and  in  addition  they  model,  draw  and  perform 
elementary  laboratory  experiments,  etc 

During  a  more  advanced  stage  of  developmoit 
the  children  are  made  familiar  with  the  industrial 
life  of  the  country,  by  visiting  factories,  mills, 
mines,  railroads,  hospitak,  tic.,  and  in  diis  manner 
they  study  the  organizaticm  and  the  nature  of  each 
indastry  as  a  whole. 

The  arrangement  of  fields,  kitchen-gardens  and 
bee-hives  for  experimental  and  exhibition  purposes, 
is  an  additional  activity  in  the  country.  We  may 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  school  will 
really  become  for  the  village  the  source  of  a 
higher  rural  ec<momy.  In  the  city  the  sdiool  ti 
directly  connected  wim  indu^rial  production,  vdiile 
the  village  school  is  connected  with  agricultural 
production.  In  this  manner  a  vital  association  is 
formed  betvrem  the  school  and  its  surroundings. 

Systematic  excursions  are  being  arranged  for 
city  children  to  the  country,  and  for  country 
children  to  the  city  and  industrial  centers.  These 
excursions  have  an  educational  value  and  broaden 
the  outlook  of  the  children. 

To  be  sure,  in  all  stages  of  school  education 
manual  labor  is  not  the  ultimate  aim  but  just 
a  means  to  training.  This  should  be  borne  in 
mind  if  one  desires  to  understand  the  labor  school 
and  the  value  of  its  work. 

Physical  acttvity  in  the  new  school  is  based 
on  its  value  to  the  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  Its  value  in  the  physical  de- 
velopment has  hardly  ever  been  disputed.  How- 
ever, in  capitalist  society  with  its  arrogant  atti- 
tude towards  labor  it  existed  only  as  a  theory. 
It  is  true  that  in  Western  Europe  and  especially 
in  America  there  are  many  adhoents  of  the  labor 
school ;  howler,  the  development  has  not  .gone 
beyond  isolated  attempts  standing  aloof- from  life, 
and  only  Soviet  Russia  is  trying  to  organize  die 
new  school  on  a  univeiaal  scale.   ,  • 

The  child  primarily  receives  impressions  from 
the  world  of  sensations,  and  reacts  to  them.  As 
L.  Plested  states  in  his  book  (**Manua]  Labor  and 
its  Place  in  Early  Child  Training"),  the  child 
"thinks  with  its  muscles";  it  "learns  to  think  in 
the  process  of  action".  A  child's  memory  is  pri- 
marily of  a  motor-muscular  character;  it  remem- 
bers best  whatever  it  has  done  with  its  own  hands. 
To  the  child  all  work  is  play.  Its  interest  awakens 
under  it;  its  at^tion  is  strengthoied;  its  imagin- 
ation grows  deeper  and  richer;  its  will,  directed 
to  accessible  ends,  learns  to  overcome  difficulties 
and  is  thereby  strengthened.  In  attaining  its  ends 
there  is  a  feeling  of  happiness,  a  feeling  of  the 
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power  and  vigor  of  its  ^o.  The  child  begins  to 
love  creative  work  and  reaches  for  it. 

Thus  the  labor  school,  properly  organized,  re- 
roonds  to  the  nature  of  the  child  and  meets  its 
demands.  But  it  also  responds  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  Socialist  society,  by  creating  free,  ac- 
tive and  industrious  members. 

The  new  school  has  only  begun  its  existence  in 
Soviet  Russia.  It  would,  therefore,  be  premature 
to  q>eak  of  its  achievements. 

From  the  Records  of  the  Russian  Schools 
Nevertheless  it  is  possible  to  draw  certain  con- 
clusions. Such  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the 
aforementioned  report  of  the  Commissariat  of  Pop- 
ular Instruction.  Its  statistics  are  not  abundant 
Various  causes  have  prevented  the  organization  of  a 
properly  functioning  statistic-al  apparatus.  Thus, 
for  instance,  according  to  information  received 
from  the  districts  and  provinces  which  were  in- 
vaded by  the  "Whites",  no  data  concerning  the 
schools,  teachers,  and  students  for  the  school-year 
1917-1918  and  1918-1919,  is  available,  because 
Airing  the  evacuation  the  records  were  ather  de- 
stroyed or  taken  away. 

Besides  the  constant  shifting  of  the  border  lines 
in  various  administrative  districts,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  new  autonomous  cantons  hinder  a  system- 
atic compilation  of  statistical  data.  To  these  draw- 
backs is  added  a  lack  6f  efficient  workers  in  vari- 
ous localities.  However,  there  is  suficient  indica- 
tion, even  in  the  reports  at  our  disposal  thai  we 
are  drawing  nearer  to  our  final  aim— the  Socialist 
school. 

According  to  data,  covering  34  provinces  of  the 
present  Soviet  Republic,  the  following  table  is 
formed  (primary  schools) : 


Year 

1911 

1918-1919 


No.  of  Schools 
47,855 
63317 


No.  of  Chidren 

3,060,419 
4,796,284 


According  to  the  census  the  total  number  of 
sdiool  children  (8-12  years  of  age)  in  the  same 
provinces  was  7,513370  in  1917. 

In  1911  there  mre  73,040  teachers  as  compared 
with  149,797  in  1918-1919. 

The  growth  of  educational  institutions  during 
the  first  period  of  the  revolution,  the  period  of 
the  moBt  intense  civil  war  and  general  disorganiza- 
ti<Hi,  is  ^own  in  the  following  table,  based  on  20 
provinces  of  Central  Russia  (primary  schools) : 


Ymt 

1917-  1918 

1918-  1919 


No.  of 
SchooU 

34394 

37.405 


No.  of 
Students 
2,504355 
2,709,237 


No.  of 
Teacheis 

60352 
83,506 


Considering  prevailing  conditions,  this  is,  in- 
deed, a  step  forward  to  the  realization  of  univers- 
al popular  education. 

Conditions  are  less  satisfactory  in  secondary 
schools,  such  as  the  former  *'gynmasiums,**  voca- 
tional schools  and  other  types.  Here  laboratories, 
studies,  libraries,  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  well- 
organised  state  qS  industry  are  required.  This  is. 


of  course,  a  task  of  the  future.  The  condition  is 
relieved  by  utilizing  the  existing  shops  and  by 
organizing  school  shops  of  greater  technical  value. 

In  1919  the  number  of  childrra  of  secimdary 
school  age  (12-17)  covering  37  provinces  was 
6,081,236.  From  the  old  regime  Soviet  Russia  has 
taken  over  only  2,000  secondary  schools  of  various 
types.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  number  doubled 
by  1919,  it  is  still  inadequate.  To  fill  this  gap 
there  are  schools  with  brief  two-year  courses,  and 
the  People's  Commissariat  of  Education  has  cre- 
ated a  number  of  school-clubs  for  adolescents,  with 
a  program  approaching  that  of  the  secondary 
schools.  These  school  clubs  spread  with  great 
rapidity,  especially  in  factory  and  mill  districts. 
They  are  equipped  with  the  stereopticon  and  mov- 
ing pictures  and  their  activities  inclu^  excursions 
to  factories  and  museums;  various  diaries,  journals 
and  chronicles  record  achool-club  life. 

A  number  of  experimental  exhibit  schools  were 
organized  in  order  to  prepare  sciratifically  verified 
material  with  which  to  aid  school  workers.  The 
results  obtained  in  this  work  are  carefully  exam- 
ined and  serve  as  guides  in  working  out  the 
schedules  and  text  books.  Hiey  are  also  utilized  by 
various  scientific  institutions,  engaged  in  researdi 
work  on  the  condition  of  the  labor  schooL  There 
are  twelve  such  institutions  in  Moscow.  Their  work 
is  based  on  the  material  furnished  by  sixteen  ex- 
perimental exhibit  schools  situated  in  different 
parts  of  Soviet  Russia.  Some  of  these  educational 
institutions  take  up  the  problem  of  preparing  teach- 
ers and  instructors;  otners  are  devoted  to  special 
subjects;  all  take  a  more  or  less  active  part  in  re- 
vising and  re-editing  text  books  and  guides  for 
the  labor  school. 

The  Scholar's  Council  cooperating  with  the 
Department  of  the  Unified  School,  combines  the 
activity  of  single  institutions  vrith  the  general  ac- 
tivity of  the  D^artment  and  forms  new  «lucati(mal 
units  in  the  provinces. 

The  'ileport*'  also  describee  die  activities  of  the 
Excursion  Bureau. 

During  the  three  months  of  its  existence  the  Ex- 
cursion Bureau  directed  over  1,000  excursions  from 
16  various  provinces.  Beside  the  central  excursion 
station  in  Moscow  the  Bureau  formed  17  other 
stations  in  the  Moscow  province  as  well  as  others. 

From  April  1  to  October  1,  1920,  117392  per- 
sons passed  through  the  excursion  stations  in  Petro- 
grad  and  its  vicinities,  and  3,331  excursions  were 
arranged. . 

The  Commissariat  of  Popular  Education  devotes 
much  energy  to  the  preparation  of  school  workers. 
Of  all  the  old  Russian  schools  there  remained  150 
teachers*  training-schools  with  courses  below  secon- 
dary schools;  19  with  a  secondary  school  course, 
and  2  higher  pedagogical  institutes.  These  insti- 
tutes were  of  low  value.  Tliey  gave  very  little 
pedagogical  practice. 

At  present  the  teachers'  seminars  have  been 
transformed  into  pedagogic  courses  and  the  teach-' 
ers'  institutes  have  been  changed  into  advanced 
schools  for  popular  education.    Altogether  there 
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■re  301  teachers*  institutes  with  34^115  sbidoits, 
and  there  are  also  various  short  term  courses. 

Their  schedules  are  broad  and  thorough.  Be- 
sides  a  general  scientific  education  courses  are 
given  in  the  scientific  principles  of  social  training, 
and  the  organizing  of  a  Socialist  labor  school. 
Practical  work  in  schools,  kindergartens  and  edu- 
cational in^tutions  is  quite  popular. 

These  bare  figures  give  us  only  a  dim  picture 
of  the  hardships  which  the  school  has  had  to  over- 
come, and  of  the  great  task  which  is  placed 
upon  its  tireless  workers.  A  clearer  insight  is 
gained  from  the  articles,  reports,  etc.,  which 
are  contributed  by  the  school  workers  to  the 
Russian  pedagogical  and  general  press.  Here,  oc- 
casionally we  come  face  to  face  with  reality;  we 
actually  see  how  the  new  school  is  created;  we 
live  through  all  the  hardships,  and  also  rejoice 
in  all  its  accomplishments  and  victories;  we  are  en- 
chanted with  the  unceasing  energy  and  enthusiasm 
and  we  share  the  faith  of  the  modest,  unknown 
workers.  **Thi8  great  opportunity  for  work,"  we 
read  in  one  of  the  descriptions  of  the  labor  school, 
"itoB  opportunity  for  self-expression,  to  realize  onr 
ideals  and  dreams,  gives  us  such  courage  and  cer- 
tainty, that  even  if  we  cannot  do  all,  we  are  so 
anxious  to  do  it,  that  eventually  we  will." 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  words  of  one  of  the 
woikers  of  the  school-colony  '^paik,'*  which  may 
serve  as  an  illustrati<»:  of  the  preaent  status  of  our 
sduMis  in  gennal:  *'We  suffer  a  lade  of  tables, 
chalk,  ge<^raphic  maps  and  supplies,  everything 
but  living  nature  for  the  study  of  natural  sciences. 
Yet,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  poor:  we 
possess  the  principal  thing,  the  living  organism  of 
the  school  "Spark,"  which  will  burst  into  a 
flame  if  we  add  combustible  substances.** 

THE  ABSIVAL  OF  FOBEION  WORKERS 

{An  wtervieis  toUk  the  director  of  the  Department 
of  fnugrolum) 
A  Shortage  of  Workers* 
CPetrograd  Pravd(r,  March  18, 1921) 
The  mass  movement  among  American  workers, 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  settle  in  Soviet  Ruisia, 
will  be  a  powerful  factor  in  the  revival  of  oar 
industries.    The  great  shortage  of  workers  is  in- 
dicated by  a  demand  for  more  woriurs  <m  the 
part  of  unions  and  institutions.     Hie  railroad 
workers*  union  requests  10,000  trained  workers 
and  unsldlled  laborers.    The  province  agricul- 
tural department  demands  52,000  workers.  The 

*The  following  data  taken  from  a  Bomraaiy  published  by 
the  People'i  CMumissariat  o(  Labor,  and  compriung  25 
pro^ces,  Krvea  to  sobstantiate  and  anpplement  the  state- 
ment of  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Emigration: 
the  total  nomber  of  worken  and  clerical  employees  in 
2.58S  anall  and  midtfle-nied  ottabliihmenU  was  746^1, 
iddle  the  total  demand  for  labor  was  stated  at  1,476.983 
workers  and  clerical  employees,  i.  e.  the  ntimbor  employed 
averaged  aboat  one-half  of  the  norm.  Almost  everywhere 
ike  number  of  workers  and  clerical  employees  actnally 
cnqtloyed  atDouits  to  no  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
nom  and  m  a  number  of  eases  is  as  low  as  20  to  2» 
par  eSBt^-JVo^r  Jtffr,  Beriin. 
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union  of  municipal  workers  demands  *10,000  work- 
ers, primarily  for  service  on  tralSc  and  raikoad 
stations. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Arriving  Workers, 

All  emigrant  arrivals  are  divided  into  two 
groups:  men  with  large  families  or  over  40  yens 
of  age  are  sent  to  central  Russia,  to  thor  home 
towns.  Young  workmen  and  those  having  small 
families  are  taken  over  by  die  Department  of 
Labor  and  are  sent  to  Petrograd  factories  and  mills. 

Emigrants  arriving  at  Petrograd  depots  are  di- 
rected to  commimity  houses  where  they  stay  for 
three  or  four  days.  They  are  freely  admitted  to 
the  club,  the  libraries,  the  dining  hall,  moseinns 
and  exhibitions.  During  this  period  the  newly  «• 
rived  are  supplied  with  military  documents,  work 
books,  food  cards  and  an  assignment  of  the  place 
and  the  kind  of  work.  In  order  to  avoid  calling 
at  various  institutions,  all  matters  are  attended 
to  by  the  department  of  emigration  with  the  as- 
sistance )of  represmtatives  of  departments  that 
have  an  interest  in  this  activity.  Usoally  the  new- 
comers are  seM  to  factories  in  groups  of  tlw 
same  specialty.  Next  year  they  will  be  formed 
into  trade  corporations  in  the  factories,  \nien  a 
great  number  of  workers  arrive  they  are  gives 
charge  of  a  whole  industry.  The  first  factory 
assi^ed  for  this  purpose  is  **Promet**. 

Many  dulled  workers  bring  their  own  ma- 
chines  and  tools,  as,  for  example,  the  tailor  gronp 
brings  sewing  machines,  the  hjdters'  group  has 
purchased  new  machines  in  America  and  Germany 
and  hopes  to  organise  a  factory  according  to  die 
Taylor  system. 

tip  to  the  present  time  the  admission  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  emigrants  was  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory. The  Soviet  of  People's  Commissan  has 
granted  permits  to  the  enugrants  to  leoeive  a  lesws- 
of  absence  d  six  days  after  having  hcea  assigned 
to  the  factory.  The  factory  committee  is  consi- 
dering  the  granting  of  leaves  of  absence  after  a 
three-months  assignment,  which  would  give  am 
opportunity  to  show  the  advisabil^  (tf  wHH»l«y 
newly  arrived  workers. 

He  former  method  was  deficieiit  in  dsle^Dm- 
ing  the  qualificati<ms  of  the  woricer,  because  Amer> 
ican  qualificati<»is  differ  radically  from  Ruasiait 
qualifications,  since  Americans  specialiae  along 
certain  lines.  Arrangements  are  being  made  iriwro* 
by  an  admission  committee,  assisted  in*  teduit- 
cians  who  have  emigrated,  would  delmmiiB  mor» 
fully  the  qualifications  of  eadh  emigmit  At  the 
time  of  arriving  at  the  bord»  line,  or  at  stati<»is 
in  Latvia.  For  that  purpose  the  receivii^  com- 
mittees in  Riga,  Libau  and  Ostrov  have  been  sup- 
plied with  workers  familiar  with  Petrograd  in- 
dustries  as  well  as  American  conditions.  

I  A0ENT8  WANTED  [ 
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Aleiunder  Shumskt 


Ukrainian  Soviet  Pioneers 

(Alexander  Skumsky  and  D.  Z.  ManuiUky) 


AL£XANDER  Shumsky,  party  name  0.  Borovoy, 
a  aon  of  a  poor,  landless  peasant,  was  bom 
in  1890;  in  Volfaynia.  While  earning  bread  as 
a  herdsman  he  felt  all  the  heavy  weight  of  under- 
paid peasant  labor.  Struggling  under  the  burden 
of  social  and  political  oppression.  Comrade  Shum- 
sky succeeded  nevertheless  in  getting  a  little  edu- 
cation and  at  the  a^e  of  sixteen  he  finished  the  two 
year  public  school  course.  But  he  strove  on  and 
what  he  was  twenty  he  left  his  village  and  wmt 
to  Zhittnnir  vdicro  be  joined  the  Social  Democratic 
labor  group  and  got  acquainted  with  party  workers, 
who  were  engaged  in  die  stru^le  against  the  ex- 
isting system. 

When  he  came  to  Moscow,  Comrade  Shumsky 
wiA  his  boundless  energy  continued  his  studies 
and  after  passing  the  examination  for  the  second- 
ary school  he  entered  the  Veterinary  Institute. 

In  Moscow  he  got  in  touch  with  Ukraiuian  stn- 
dmts  and  in  1913  he  mtered  the  party  of  the 
Ukrainian  Social  Revolutionists;  during  1914  he 
was  agitating  among  the  Moscow  workers  against 
the  war.  To  evade  mobilization,  he  went  in  1916 
to  Trans-Caspia. 

Not  till  after  the  revoluti<m,  in  April  1917,  did 
Comrade  Shumsky  return  to  Ukraine  where  he 
threw  himself  into  the  whirlpool  of  revolutionary 
activity.  Being  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Ukrainian  Social  Revolutionary  Party  and 


a  member  of  the  Central  Rada  (Council)*  he  was 
in  the  left  wing  section  and  at  that  time,  when  other 
comrades  of  his  party  became  members  of  the 
Cabins  (Holubovich  and  others)  Cmnrade  Shum- 
sky together  with  nine  others  was  arrested  by  the 
Caitral  Rada  and  was  condemned  to  be  shot  for 
Bolshevist  activity. 

During  the  German-imposed  rule  of  the  Hetman 
Skoropadski,  Shumsky  together  with  other  mem- 
bers succeeckd  in  splitting  the  Party  of  the  Ukrai- 
nian Social  Revolutionists,  and  die  Left  Wing  of  this 
party,  called  **Communists-Borotbi8ts**,  on  his 
initiative,  started  negotiations  with  the  Bol^evik- 
Communista  to  establish  unity. 

In  April  1920  Shumsky  as  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Ukrainian  Communist 
Party  (Borotbists)  finally  achieved  his  aim — fusion 
of  all  Communist  forces  in  Ukraine  into  <me  party, 
Communist-Bolsheviks. 

In  the  Soviet  construction  work  Comrade  Shum- 
sky occupied  a  number  of  responsible  positions: 
in  1919  he  was  People's  Commissar  of  Education 
(after  Comrade  Zatonsky)  and  at  the  same  time  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Ukraine  and  mraiber  of  the  Presi- 
dium of  the  All-Ukrainian  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


*Ukraiiuan  ParliamenL 
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T\  Z.  MANUILSKY,  a  native  of  Svyatelsk,  a 

village  in  the  dktrict  of  Kreraenets,  Volhy- 
nia,  was  born  in  1883,  of  peasant  stock.  While  yet 
a  child  the  sad  lot  of  the  peasants  who  for  cen- 
turies had  been  serfs  of  the  Polish  landlords*  deep- 
ly impressed  his  soul  and  filled  him  with  hatred 
for  the  ihea  existing  social  order.  The  interest  of 
a  school  teacher  who  noticed  the  abilities  of  the 
young  boy,  brought  Manuilsky  the  good  fortune 
of  admittance  into  the  gymnasium  of  Ostrog 
where,  **I  first  felt  the  inequality  in  the  then  ex- 
isting political  and  social  order  in  the  attitude  of 
my  school  mates,  the  sons  of  the  Polish  land- 
holders, who  looked  upon  me  as  a  proletarian,  with 
boundless  contempt" 

The  religious  and  police  supervision  of  the 
school,  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  administration, 
forced  him  to  seek  freedom  outside  its  walls,  where, 
however,  the  spying  eye  of  the  authorities  was  also 
carefully  watching.  Finally  a  search  in  the  rooms 
of  Manuilsky  resulted  in  his  expnlnon  from  the 
school. 

At  that  time  Manuilsky  founded,  among  the  peas- 
ants of  the  district  of  Staro-Konstantinov,  the  first 
revolutionary  groups.  The  n«»ssary  literature  he 
got  from  Galicia,  from  the  publications  of  the 
Revolutionary  Ukrainian  Party,**  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  which  was  the  well-laiown  V.  K.  Vinni- 
chenko.  Not  a  few  prominent  Soviet  workers  in 
Volhynia  developed  from  these  groups  and  they 
well  remember  Manuilsky. 

In  the  years  1904-1905,  we  see  Manuilsky  in  the 
Petrograd  organization,  as  a  member  of  the  Col- 
l^ium  for  Petrograd  of  the  Petrograd  Committee 
of  the  Russian  Social  Democratic  Workers'  Party 
(Bolsheviks),  and  during  the  manifestations  against 
die  Japanese  war,  in  meetings  together  with  Kry- 
lenko,  who  later  became  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Red  Army.  In  the  beginning  of  1905,  he 
was  delegated  to  Kronstadt  to  work  in  the  under- 
ground organization  among  the  soldiers  and  after 
the  armed  insurrection  of  the  sailors  on  July  19 
and  20,  he  was  arrested  in  the  fortress  of  Krcm* 
stadt.  Later,  Manuilsky  was  sent  to  the  region  of 
Yakutsk  (Eastern  Siberia)  but  he  succeeded  in  es* 
caping  on  the  way.  He  returned  to  Kiev  and  again 
began  his  activity  among  the  soldiers. 

It  was  impossible  to  remain  in  Kiev,  and  Man- 
uilsky left  the  country  for  Paris  where  he  worked 
in  the  party  press  under  the  pseudonym  of  Ivan 
Bezridny.  In  the  beginning  of  the  imperialist  war 
he  founded  in  Paris,  together  with  Antonov-Ovsey- 
oiko,  the  internationalist  paper  Golos  after  the  sup- 
pression of  which  by  the  French  Government  he 
worked  together  with  Comrade  Trotsky  on  the 
paper  Nashe  Slovo.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  went  back  to  Petrograd  where  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  party  he  was,  successively,  member 
of  the  Petrograd  City  Administration,  whose  head 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  All-Russian  Ejncutive 
Committee,  Kalinin;  later  Assistant  People^s  Com- 
missar for  Supplies  in  Russia;  then  in  1918,  to- 
gether with  Comrade  Rakovsky  he  was  delegate  to 
the  peace  negotiations  with  Ukraine,  where  in  the 


course  of  eight  months  he  laid  the  ground  for 
the  Ukrainian  revolution.  At  the  present  moment 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  Ukraine  and  also  People's 
Commissar  for  Agriculture. 


News  From  Ukraine 

Moscow,  April  8. — ^The  All-Ukrainian  Central 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Council  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Commissars  have  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
peasants  of  Ukraine  in  connection  with  the  tax  in 
kind  introduced  in  place  of  the  former  requisition. 
The  appeal  says  in  part: 

^The  state  requirement  will  be  reduced  from 
150,000,000  poods  to  115,000,000  poods.  The 
peasants  are  to  have  full  control  of  their  surplus 
products.  Ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  tax  col- 
lected will  be  assigned  for  the  purchase  of  seeds 
and  tools  for  the  poor  peasantry  in  the  villages 
and  also  for  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  ex- 
change of  goods.  The  All-Ukrainian  Central  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  the  Council  of  the  People's 
Commissars  appeal  to  the  peasants  to  start  the 
spring  sowing  and  not  to  leave  any  fields  fallow." 

The  All-Ukrainian  Congress  of  Food  Adminis- 
trators has  opened  at  Kharkov.  In  his  opening 
address  the  lAarainian  Food  Commissar,  Vladimir- 
sky,  emphasized  the  importance  of  allowing  the 
peasant  complete  liberty  in  disposing  of  his  sur- 
plus produce;  but  pointed  out  mat  me  state  must 
so  organize  its  industries  as  to  a£ford  direct  ex- 
change between  the  industrial  workers  and  the 
peasants,  thus  avoiding  profiteering  by  middlemm. 

Traffic  has  opened  over  die  new  pimtoon  bridge 
at  Kiev.  This  bridge,  over  two  thousand  feet  in 
lengdi,  was  laid  in  thiity-six  hours. 

Moscow,  April  23. — The  returns  reported  from 
the  election  to  the  Kiev  Soviet  show  me  selection 
of  1384  deputies  comprising  1067  Communis^,  300 
Non-partisans  and  17  of  all  other  parties. 

Tlw  second  All-Ukrainian  Sanitation  Convention 
just  concluded  at  Kharkov  approved  the  woric  of 
the  People's  Commissariat  of  Health  and  recwn- 
mended  that  the  Commissariat  should  arrange  widi 
the  All-Russian  Council  of  Trade  Unions  for  the 
election  at  all  factories  and  workshops,  etc.,  of 
Committees  of  Labor  and  Health  Protection.  Social 
Sanitation  Commissions  are  to  be  elected  through- 
OTt  the  Ukraine  within  one  month.  The  Convention 
resolved  that  sanitation  work  must  be  baaed  on 
the  following  principles:  1st,  to  attract  the  wideat 
participation  of  the  working  masses  in  medico- 
sanitation  work;  2nd,  to  simplify  the  sanitary  or- 
ganizations and  make  them  truly  proletarian;  3rd, 
to  bring  closer  union  with  all  party  and  trade  union 
organizadons;  4th,  to  concentrate  the  chief  atten- 
don  upon  the  sanitation  of  cidee  and  villages,  the 
protection  of  childhood  and  motherhood,  and  the 
combatting  of  social  diseases;  5th,  to  effect  a  more 
systematic  distribution  /of  medical  practitioners 
throughout  Ukraine. 

The  All-Ukrainian  Conference  on  Social  Alimea- 
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tadon,  recently  concluded  at  Nikolayev,  resolved 
to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  the  feeding  of  children 
in  the  schools  and  at  home  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  The  Conference  also  resolved  to  establish 
social  food  supply  at  all  railway  stations. 

A  telegram  from  Kharkov  reports  that  the  Ukrai- 
nian Central  Executive  Committee  has  ratified  the 
Peace  Treaty  concluded  with  Poland  at  Riga. 

A  Polish  trade  del^ation  from  the  municipal- 
ities^of  Lodz  and  Brzezany  has  arrived  at  Kiev  to 
arrange  the  details  of  trade  reltOions  with  Soviet 
Ukraine  through  the  Kiev  brant^  of  the  Ukrainian 
Commissariat  of  Foreign  Trade. 

The  Russo-Ukrainian  border  commission  has  ar- 
rived at  Smolensk  to  establish  the  border  boun- 
daries. 

The  Ukrainian  Soviet  Government,  in  a  note  to 
Poland,  has  protested  against  the  assistance  given 
by  the  Poliui  Government  to  the  formation  of 
various  Ukrainian  counter<revolutionary  organiza- 
tions, despite  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  which 
forbids  the  interference  by  Poland  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Ukraine.  There  exists  at  Tamow  a  so* 
called  **Ukrainian  People's  Government,"  a  Petlura 
conoem,  actually  recognized  and  patronized  by  the 
Polish  military  and  civil  authorities.  Similar  or- 
ganizations are  tolerated  at  other  places  on  Polish 
territory. 

Russiem  Telegraph  Agency. 


APPEAL  OF  FOBBIER  WHITE  GTTABD 
0FFI0EB8 

Moscow,  April  5. — A  group  of  former  Wrangel 
officers,  functionaries,  and  priests  who  recently  re* 
turned  voluntarily  to  Soviet  Russia  from  Turkey, 
in  an  open  letter  to  all  citizens  of  Soviet  Russia, 
recently  published  in  the  press  here,  declare: 

*1Uobilized  or  driven  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances into  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  we  were  involuntarily  the  abettors 
and  often  the  active  agents  of  falsehood  and  vio- 
lence against  the  will  of  the  people.  The  White 
army,  welded  by  internal  terror,  fed  by  die  Eu- 
ropean bourgeois  governments,  and  thrown  against 
its  own  brouiers,  bnrst  like  a  soap  bubble.  The 
soul  of  every  warrior  became  conscious  that  we 
were  fif^ting  against  our  own  brothers  and  fellow 
toilers.  We  have  done  with  lies  and  deception. 
Fellow  citizens,  do  not  believe  adventurers  riding 
in  French  automobiles;  do  not  trust  their  agents 
who  aspire  to  some  prey  from  the  ailing  body  of 
Russia.  The  Russian  people  has  created  its  own 
new  forms  of  government.  For  the  common  good 
it  bears  colossal  sacrifices,  exposing  its  breast  to 
the  brutal  assaults  of  world  capitalism,  and  ex- 
ploitation. We  prodigal  sons,  consumed  by  the  de- 
sire to  join  the  ranks  of  the  world's  warriors  for 
the  glorious  age  of  the  future,  appeal  to  all  who 
still  believe  the  political  charlatans — remember 
our  example  and  become  loyal  sons  of  Soviet 
Russia,  serving  her  with  all  your  mi^!" 

— Russian  Telegraph  Agency. 


From  Soviet  Georgia 

A  MESSAGE  from  Tiflis  reports  that  memben 
<rf  the  differait  Geoi^ian  parties  and  fac- 
tions have  informed  the  Georgian  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  their  decision  to  confer  at  Tiflis  in 
order  to  adopt  a  unanimous  resolution  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  former  Government.  The  masses  are 
enthusiastically  supporting  the  Soviet  r^ime.  The 
prestige  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  very  h^  and 
the  craifidence  of  foreign  traders  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

The  Italian  Consul  at  Tiflis  has  sent  a  wireless 
message  to  his  Government  reporting  the  exem- 
plary orderliness  which  prevails  in  Soviet  Georgia. 
The  proclamation  of  the  Soviet  regime  by  the  vic- 
torious revolutionists  was  free  from  any  of  the 
excesses  reported  in  the  European  press,  the  Geor- 
gian Soviet,  reported  die  Italian  Consul,  maintains 
perfect  order  while  reconstructing  the  econonnc 
life  of  the  country.  The  interests  of  fore^ners  are 
fully  protected  by  the  new  Government. 

llie  American  Committee  for  Near  Eastern  Re- 
lief has  sent  the  following  tel^ram  to  its  office  in 
Constantinople: 

'*Try  to  get  suppUea  from  the  American  Red  Cross.  Con- 
centrate stocks  St  Constantinople  and  deliver  as  soon  a* 
the  route  opens.   The  Goreniment  of  Soviet  Georgia  gua- 
rantees as  bener  conditions  than  the 
ment." 

The  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Trade  has  held  a 
conference  at  Tiflis  with  representatives  of  Austri- 
an, Belgian,  German,  Italian,  Dutch,  Persian, 
Swiss,  Polish  and  Czechoslovak  trading  firms.  The 
chairman  of  the  Commissariat  assured  these  repre- 
sentatives that  the  Georgian  Soviet  Government 
would  encourage  foreign  trade  to  the  utmost  and 
would  take  measures  to  facilitate  European  rela- 
tions and  commerce  with  the  entire  world.  The 
foreign  traders  felicitated  the  Soviet  Government 
and  promised  to  inform  the  people  of  Europe  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs. in  Soviet  Georgia,  which 
is  favorable  to  fordgn  trade. 

Hie  economic  mission  from  Czecho-Slovakia  in 
Tiflis  has  offered  the  Georgian  Commissariat  of 
Foreign  Trade  all  kinds  of  ^ricultural  machinery, 
manufactured  goods,  paper,  ete.,  with  guarantees 
of  delivery  within  one  month. 

The  Georgian  Government  has  declared  I^al 
tender  all  currracy  issued  by  the  Azerbaijan  and 
Armenian  Soviet  Govemmoits.  Acceptance  of 
money  issued  by  the  non-Soviet  Governments  of 
these  Republics  is  not  obligatory. 

The  composition  of  the  Provisional  Council  of 
People's  Commissars  of  the  Soviet  Republic  of 
Georgia  is  as  follows:  Chairman  and  Commissar 
of  Agriculture,  Makharadze;  Acting  Chairman  and 
Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Orakhelashvili; 
Commissar  of  War  and  Marine  and  Foreign  Trade, 
Elyava;  Commissar  of  Home  Affairs,  Kirkelidze: 
Commissar  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare,  Dum- 
badze;  Commissar  of  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Con- 
trol, Elizabedishvili;  Commissar  of  Justice  and 
Finance,  Nazaritian;  Commissar  of  Health,  Ut- 
chnidze;    Commissar   of  Education,  Swuiidw; 
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Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Public  Economy,  En- 
gineer Demtau ;  Secretary  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  the  Georgian  Soviet  Republic*  Mab- 
ritidze;  Chief  of  Railways,  Engineer  Katzitadze. 
The  Georgian  lai^age  has  been  declared  the  offi- 
cial language  of  the  State. 

The  Georgian  Government,  under  the  signature 
of  the  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Orakhela- 
shvili,  has  issued  a  declaration  cancelling  the 
powers  given  by  the  previous  Georgian  Govern- 
ment to  its  representatives  abroad  and  depriving 
the  latter  of  their  status  as  dipl(nnatic  representa- 
tivea.  "nie  following  persons,  affected  by  this  dec- 
laration, are  deprived  of  diplomatic  standing:  la 
Berlin — ^Vladimir  Akhm^alashvili;  Paris — ^Formo' 
representative  for  Europe,  Okak  Chenkeli;  London 
— -Former  representative,  David  Gambashidze; 
Paris — Economic  Representative,  Matvey  Skobelev; 
R<nne — Consul,  Geoi^  Adkhasia;  Constantinople — 
Consul,  Joseph  Gogolashvili. 

All  f  ormgn  gorenunents  are  invited  to  correspond 
widi  the  People's  OmunisBar  of  FoieigD  Aftairs, 
Orakhelaahvili.        Russian  Telegraph  Agency. 


XAniFEffro  or  BEVOLUTIONABT  OOK- 

HITTEE  OF  OEOBOIA 

To  the  workers  of  all  countries.  The  Georgian 
Rerolntionary  upheaval  which  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  power  of  the  Mensheviki,  the  agents 
of  international  imperialist  reaction,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  workers*  and  peasants*  rule,  was 
followed  by  a  concerted  campaign  of  lies  and 
calumnies  against  Soviet  Georgia  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. The  overthrown  Menshevik  Government,  along 
the  path  of  its  shameful  fliglu  with  the  stolen 
treasury  of  the  Georgian  people,  is  spreadii^ 
malignant,  slanderous  falsehoods  about  the  Georgia 
of  the  workers  and  peasants  and  is  appealing  to 
the  imperialists  for  assistance  for  a  new  Georgian 
invasion.  False  statements  are  spread  by  the  bour- 
geois press,  alleging  that  Soviet  Russia  committed 
acts  of  violence  against  democratic  Georgia,  which 
supposedly  became  the  victim  of  imperialistic  ag- 
gression  by  the  Russian  Workers*  and  Peasants* 
Government.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  drawn  of 
the  necessity  for  intervention  to  free  Georgia  from, 
invaders  who  presumably  carry  death  and  destruc- 
tion. 

Let  honest  men,  all  over  the  world  know,  let  the 
liars  and  slanderers  who  hate  the  proletarian  revo- 
lution themselves  learn  the  truth,  that  in  Georgia 
the  power  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  toilers 
as  the  result  of  a  virtorious  rising  by  the  workers 
and  peasants,  ruined  by  the  regime  of  the  Georgian 
Mensheviki.  In  Georgia,  liberated  from  the 
lackeys  of  the  international  capitalistic  robbers, 
there  reigns,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Revolutionary  Govemmoit,  exemplary  order  and 
perfect  freedom  for  die  workers.  During  Ae 
month  and  half  of  the  existence  of  workers*  and 
peasants*  rule  there  has  not  been  a  single  terrorist 
act  in  the  entire  country,  there  has  not  been  a 
single  case  of  murder  nor  of  die  violmce  so  com- 
mon under  the  so-called  democrats  now  oversown. 


The  victorious  working  class  has  granted  all  its 
enemies  without  exception  complete  amnesty.  If 
in  Georgia,  despoiled  by  the  Menshevik  Govern- 
ment, there  is  now  no  famine,  she  has  to  thank 
exclusively  the  fraternal  aid  of  her  ne^hbor 
Soviet  Republics  in  supplying  Georgia  with  bread, 
petroleum  and  other  necessities,  which  imperialism 
denies  to  nations  struggling  to  straighten  their 
backs  and  throw  off  their  oppressors. 

The  Revolutionary  Government  of  Georgia  draws 
the  attention  of  the  workers  of  the  world  to  flieae 
new  designs  by  the  international  rc^bers  idio,  in 
league  widi  pseudo-socialists,  assail  the  woiken  and 
peasants  of  Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  again  en- 
slaving her  emancipated  toilers  of  aty  and  vxlla^ 
To  the  black  designs  of  international  reaction  Uie 
toiling  masses  of  Georgia  will  oppose  an  ircmclad 
solidiU'ity  and  a  desire  for  freedom  and  victory 
over  any  hostile  attempt  against  the  workers*  and 
peasants*  rule  of  Georgia. 

Let  it  be  known  to  the  Entente  rulen  and  didr 
bankrupt  servitors,  the  Mmsheviki  of  all  coon- 
tries,  that  the  Soviet  power  in  Geoi^a  has  the 
support  of  the  toilers,  and  only  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  people's  warriors  and  the  Govern- 
ment established  by  the  masses  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  restore  in  Geoi^ia  the  former  regime 
which  was  -  overthrown  by  popular  riung  and 
which  was  badced  by  spoliatory  capitalism  and  by 
imperialist  reoctien. 

The  Revolutionary  Committee  of 
Soviet  Georgia,  Tiflis,  April  12th. 

A  BSEN8HEVIST  OAPmTLATION 
Moscow,  March  23. — A  message  from  Tiflis  ^rcs 
the  d^ails  of  die  agreement  reached  at  Kntais  on 

March  16  between  the  former  Geoi^ian  Govnn- 
ment  and  the  Revolutionary  Committee.  By  this 
agreement  all  military  operations  cease  immedi- 
ately and  the  troops  of  the  previous  Govrrnment 
give  up  the  rest  of  Georgian  territory  occupied  by 
them  to  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  whose  troops 
occupy  the  Batum  district  From  March  25  ue 
late  Georgian  Government  ceases  to  exist  and  its 
armies  disband,  handing  over  their  arms  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Revolutionary  Committee  which  de- 
clares full  amnesty  for  partisans  of  the  previous 
Government  Hie  agreement  is  signed  by  pleni- 
potentiary representatives,  Oraldielashvili  for 
Soviet  Georgia,  Bordkipanidze  for  the  late  Govern- 
ment, and  by  the  plenipotentiary  of  ihe  Rnaiiap 
Soviet  Federation,  Yenukidze. 

— Russian  Tdepuph  Agmey. 

I  ILLUSTRATED  ISSUES  OF 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

A  few  hundred  copies  of  the  two  issues 

dated  April  30th  and  May  7th  are  still  on 
hand.  They  contain  many  illustrations,  and 
are  well  worth  keeping.  Both  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  for  twenty  cents. 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
110  West  40th  St,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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0OH7BBEN0E  OF  NON  PASTiaAN 
W0BKZB8 

The  conference  of  Petrograd  city  workers  opened 
April  10  with  over  nine  hundred  delegates  present, 
mostly  non-partisan  workers.  The  conference  ad- 
opted greetings  to  Lenin  and  invited  him  to  ad- 
uess  the  gathering  (For  text  of  message  from 
Lenin,  see  Soviet  Russia,  May  7, 1921,  page  451). 
Daring  the  elections  to  the  presidium,  the  Men- 
sheviks  tried  to  introduce  their  declaration,  which 
was  however  rejected  by  the  non-partisan  majority. 

Addressing  the  conference,  Zinoviev,  the  Chair- 
man <rf  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  said  that  this  assem- 
bly was  the  best  equipped  to  deal  with  the  serious 
problems  of  increasing  production  and  improving 
the  conditions  of  the  workers.  These  questions, 
he  said,  could  not  be  discussed  apart  from  the 
general  labor  situation  in  Russia  and  Europe.  Dis- 
cassing  the  behavior  of  the  Mensbeviks,  Zinoviev 
reminded  his  bearers  that  daring  the  imperialist 
war  dw  Mensheviks  worked  on  militarist  com- 
mittees, foiging  weapons  to  murder  the  European 
workers,  and  later  served  as  ministers  in  the  coim- 
ter-revoiutionary  governments,  helping  in  the 
wholesale  butchery  of  the  workers.  Dealing  with 
the  consequences  of  the  war,  Zinoviev  pointed  to 
the  totab  of  war  victims  throughout  Europe  and 
to  die  vnfneoedented  growth  of  unemployment  and 
mortality  among  the  working  class  in  England, 
America  and  other  countries  previously  prosper- 
ous. After  three  years  of  the  starvation  blockade, 
Russia  is  now  entering  upon  peaceful  reconstruc- 
ti<m,  having  concluded  peace  with  ito  neighbors, 
despite  all  the  trickery  of  the  enemies  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  Trade  Af^nemenX,  with  England  will 
force  die  other  capitalist  nations  to  follow  suit  in 
recognizing  the  Soviet  Govoiment  In  conclusion, 
Zinoviev  appealed  to  the  non-partisan  workers  to 
work  with  their  Communist  mates  for  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  the  country.  His  final  words 
were  applauded  by  the  ratire  conference:  "By  our 
united  efforts  we  will  lead  Russia  into  the  glori- 
ous road  whirh  will  evoke  the  admiration  ^  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.** 

After  a  discussion  of  Zinoviev's  address,  the 
Conference  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing satisfaction  with  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
trade  receiUly  concluded  by  the  Soviet  Government 
with  many  countries.  Ihe  resolution  further  en- 
dorsed the  recent  decrees  on  tax  in  kind,  on  pre- 
miums in  kind  and  on  cooperative  trading.  Finally 
the  conference  declared  that  the  closest  cooperation 
of  the  pr(^ressive  non-partisan  workers  with  the 
Communists  was  imperatively  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  dw  woricers  and  peasantry.  Wii^  die 
termination  <rf  war  and  the  resumption  of  peaceful 
life  all  progressive  forces  must  work  harmonious- 
ly to  strengthen  die  Soviet  regime  and  help  to 
remove  all  shortcomings  caused  by  the  onerous 
years  of  warfare.  The  resolution  concluded  with 
the  following  words:  "The  opponents  of  Soviet 
Russia  who  expect  to  make  capital  out  d  our 
dificnlt  ritnation  are  sadly  miacalcniating.  Ihe 


hard  times  we  will  survive;  a  return  to  domina- 
tion by  landlords  and  capitalists  we  will  never 

allow," 

Reviewing  the  results  of  the  non-partisan  con- 
ference the  Petrograd  Pravda  poinU  out  the  fail- 
ure of  the  counter-revolutionists  who  hoped  to 
create  a  wall  between  the  Communist  leaders  and 
the  non-partisan  working  masses.  The  Petrt^ad 
workers,  said  the  Pravdoy  more  eloquently  than 
ever  have  demonstrated  their  firm  determination 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Communists  against  the 
enemies  of  the  revolution.  Albeit  diarply  criti- 
cisii^  the  Soviet  authorities  at  times,  tlie  cmfer^ 
ence  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  power 
truly  represents  working  class  rule,  which  is  the 
only  salvation  for  the  working  class.  A  certain 
de&iite  thought  permeated  all  the  decisions  of 
the  dmfermce;  namely,  that  all  the  resources  of 
the  country  must  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
toilers.  The  confermce  aq>rcssed  its  nrm  will  for 
greater  equality  and  the  abolition  of  all  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  privilf^.  This,  says  the  Pravda, 
was  the  voice  of  the  master  of  Russia — the  prole- 
tariat— which  means  the  complete  vindication  and 
endorsranent  of  the  Communist  Party  program  and 
policy  and  a  ccmtinued  mandate  to  that  party  for 
the  guidance  of  die  destinies  of  die  proletarian 
sUta. 

The  Petrograd  Kratnaya  Gaxeta  says  that  the 
solid  support  given  by  the  non-partisan  workers 
to  the  Communist  prt^am  places  a  moral  obliga- 
tion on  the  Petrograd  proletariat  to  associate  it- 
self actively  with  the  Soviet  Government  in  the 
economic  reconstructicm  and  in  all  administradve 
worl^  for  the  commonwealth.  Years  of  war  and 
revolution  have  left  a  tremendous  amount  <A  work 
for  willing  hands  and  the  Petrograd  workers,  as 
the  pioneers  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  certainly 
will  not  take  a  second  place  in  the  gigantic  con- 
structive tasks  which  the  era  of  peace  places  square- 
ly before  the  liberated  Socialist  country. 

Russian  TeU^pk  Agency. 


THBKE  NSW  DS0BEE8 

Moscow,  April  9. — Moscow  newrspapers  publish 
three  decrees  by  the  Council  of  People's  Commis- 
sars, dealing  with  premiums  in  kind,  wage  r^orms, 
and  the  cooperatives. 

Ihe  firat  decree  tentatively  introduces  the  dis- 
tribution of  premiums  in  kind  among  the  workers 
in  important  industries  in  the  form  of  giving  them 
a  part  of  the  product  of  their  labor  to  exchange 
with  the  peasants  for  agricultural  produce.  A  fund 
of  products  will  thus  be  created  whirh  will  be 
handed  over  by  the  factory  administrations  to  the 
workers*  cooperatives.  Each  worker  will  have  a 
share  in  this  fund  in  proportion  to  his  individual 
productive  contributi<m.  Factories  producing  ar- 
ticles unsuitable  for  exchange  with  the  peasants 
may  be  authorized  to  manufacture  articles  of  prime 
necessity  in  spare  time  or  in  work  time  without 
dimini^ing  normal  producti<m.  AH  regulations 
in  diis  matter  will  be  made  by  the  AIl-Russiaa 
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Trade  Union  Council  in  agreement  with  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  Public  Economy. 

The  second  decree  removes  the  previous  re- 
strictions on  the  extent  of  super-eamii^s  by  piece- 
workers. Hie  economic  amniniatrations  are  au- 
thorized, in  agreement  with  the  trade  unicms,  to 
institnte  simplified  systons  of  paym^t,  making 
die  connection  between  wages  and  production  more 
apparent  The  AU-Russian  Trade  Union  Council 
is  instructed  to  elaborate  within  one  month  a  uni< 
form  scale  for  all  categories  of  labor  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  industry. 

The  third  decree  establishes  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  cooperatives,  which  are  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  exchange  and  redistnbu- 
tion  of  commodities  in  view  of  the  new  food  tax  in 
kind,  replacing  the  former  levy,  and  the  author- 
ization of  free  trading  in  agricultural  produce.  All 
citizens  of  every  locality  must  belong  to  one,  and 
only  one,  of  the  cooperatives,  which  will  he  sub- 
divided into  smaller  terrUorial  or  occupational 
units.  Each  of  these  units  will  have  the  ri^  to 
acquire  on  behalf  of  their  shareholders,  through 
the  various  cooperatives,  products  and  articles  of 
every  kind  in  exchange  for  money  or  kind.  Con- 
sumers* cooperatives  are  entitled  to  exchai^e  and 
to  purchase  surplus  agricultural  produce  and  the 
products  of  small  industries.  For  these  purposes 
they  may  conclude  all  kinds  of  contracts  within 
the  limits  of  Soviet  legislation.  Hie  Cooperatives 
are  also  entrusted  by  the  State  with  the  collec- 
tion and  exchange  of  manufactured  goods  in  rfr- 
turn  for  agricultural  produce.  They  also  perform 
the  functions  of  state  distributing  agencies  in  sup- 
plying the  population  with  necessary  article^  oh- 
tabled  from  nationalized  industries  or  from  foreign 
imports.  Each  cooperative  shall  be  administered 
by  a  directorate  of  three  members,  mth  a  con- 
trolling committee  elected  at  the  general  meeting 
of  members.  Local  cooperatives  are  grouped  in 
provincial  unions,  whose  directors  shall  be  elected 
by  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  local  co- 
operatives. Ilie  dates  of  elections  are  fixed  by  the 
Centrosoyuz,  which  is  the  Central  Union  of  all 
Russian  Co(^»erative  Societws,  in  agreement  with 
the  local  Executive  Committees.  The  Central 
Executive  Committee  may  send  representatives  to 
the  provincial  directorates. 

— Russian  Telegraph  Agency. 


INBUSTBT,  TR&N8P0BTATI0H,  TBADE 

Moscow,  April  20. — A  Soviet  decree,  published 
April  11,  placed  all  waterway  transportation  under 
the  control  of  the  railway  administration.  Sched- 
ules of  fares  and  rates  are  to  be  compiled  by  the 
People's  Commissariat  of  Communications.  Free 
fares  are  granted  to  workers  and  employees  travel- 
ling to  and  from  their  work,  or  on  furlough,  also 
to  pupils,  students  and  excursionists,  and  to  all 
childrm  imder  sixteen  years,  and  all  invalids,  un- 
employed, destitute,  etc 

Navigation  opened  on  the  Volga  early  in  April. 
All  preparationa  were  completed  in  the  Volga 


regions  for  a  vigorous  sprii^  fishing  aeaaoii. 
Navigation  was  resumed  from  Saratov  to  Astrakhan. 
The  first  steamer,  named  **Red  Fleet",  left  Astra- 
khan on  April  12.  Astrakhan  reports  that  the 
spring  fishing  opened  successfully.  Over  three 
million  poods  of  fish  were  caught  on  the  fint  day 
of  the  season. 

With  the  steady  flow  of  rafted  timber  down  the 
Dnieper,  all  the  sawmills  at  Yekaterinoslav,  Krem- 
rachug  and  Cherkassy  are  resuming  operations. 

The  first  state  factory  in  Russia  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artists*  pigments  will  be  opened  shortly 
at  Petrograd. 

The  Petrograd  shipyards  have  complied  heavy 
repairs  on  numerous  large  and  small  vessels,  put- 
ting  them  in  commission  for  navigation.  Active 
preparations  are  going  forward  in  the  port  of 
Petrograd  for  the  reception  of  foreign  steamers. 
Particular  attention  is  being  given  to  the  rqiair 
of  mechanical  unloading  cranes,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  which  are  already  in  readiness  for  Ua. 

Numnous  provincial  Councils  of  Ec<momy 
throughout  Russia  and  Ukraine  hn^ve  prepared 
large  stocks  of  goods  for  foreign  export  through 
the  People's  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Trade. 

The  special  commission  which  inspected  the 
metallurgical  industries  of  Kuban  and  the  Black 
Sea  regions  has  reported  very  favorably  <»i  the 
particularly  high  productivity  of  the  Krasnodar* 
metal  factories,  which  are  now  producing  twenty 
per  cent  above  the  pre-war  standards.  Ine  Ohu* 
mission  also  reports  with  satisfaction  a  series  of 
technical  improvemento  worked  out  at  diese  fac- 
tories. 

Russian  Telegraph  AgeuMff. 


A  LETTEB  TO  THE  EDITOB 

April  28,  1921. 

Editor  of  Soviet  Russia: 

That  all  rumors  recently  spread  by  the  AnMri- 
can  press,  alleging  the  occurrence  of  pogroms  in 
Soviet  Ukraine  during  the  months  of  Fdiruary  and 
March,  1921,  are  false  and  malidoua  invcntiona 
to  damage  the  prestige  of  the  Soviet  Government 
is  the  essence  of  an  official  cable  recently  received 
from  Moscow. 

The  cablegram,  received  by  Dr.  D.  Dubrowsky, 
American  Representative  of  the  AU-Russian  Jew- 
ish  Public  Committee,  reads: 

"The  American  Jewish  press  of  Febnury  and  Marcb 
conUiins  reports  of  pogroms  againet  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion of  Ukraine,  in  the  cities  of  Odessa,  EkaterinoslaT, 
Kiev,  and  others,  that  have  allegedly  occurred  dnrinK  these 
months.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  reports  are  abio- 
lut^y  false,  the  Jewish  Public  Committee  is  oonpelled 
to  publish  a  categorical  denial.  The  Jewish  Public  Com- 
mittee amuimceB  that  daring  the  period  in  qveatioii,  n* 
pogronu  occaired  in  Ukraine  or  ia  my  other  pUca 
under  the  control  of  tbe  Soviet  Government." 

This  denial  of  the  Jewish  Public  Committee  is 
corroborrated  by  a  second  cable  received  by  Dr. 
D.  Dubroiraky  and  signed  by  M.  Belkin,  member 
of  the  Canadian  Relief-Delegation  to  Russia. 

^KroMnoiar  was  taauAf  called  XekaUrinQdm. 
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Mr.  Belkin  cables: 

*I  categorically  deny  all  rumora  spread  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  press,  of  pogroms  during  March,  in  Kiev,  Eka- 
terinoslaT,  Odessa  and  other  Ukrainian  cities,  also  the 
statements  that  the  bands  of  Makhno  have  occopied  Eka- 
toittoalaT,  and  that  the  bands  of  Petlura  have  occopied 
Kiev  and  Odessa.  I  am  just  coming  back  from  Ukraine. 
I  kaTC  been  in  Kicnr  and  Odeasa  dming  the  period  men- 
tioned. No  organized  army  or  band  h  today  operatfaig 
in  tho  Ukraine." 

Bureau  of  Ae  American  Representative  of 
the  AU-Russian  Jewish  Public  Committee. 


W0SKSB8'  OOOPXBATIVXS 

Hoecow,  April  18.— Hie  Presidium  of  the  Mos- 
cow IVoTincial  Trade  Union  Council,  collaborating 
with  the  Moscow  Commune  Administration,  has 
approved  regulations  for  establishing  workers'  co- 
operatives. Each  factory  or  Soviet  establishment 
ranploying  more  than  two  hundred  workers  is  en- 
titled to  form  a  cooperative.  EstE^lishnwnts  em- 
ploying a  lesser  number  may  join  with  othm  to 
form  a  cooperative  organization.  Members  of 
workers*  families  can  also  become  cooperators. 
Entrance  into  and  resignation  from  membership 
in  these  cooperatives  are  quite  voluntary.  Each 
woricer  and  employee  can  join  only  one  cooperative, 
llie  shares  can  be  entered  either  in  money  or  in 
kind,  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  rubles,  payable 
in  instalments.  The  initiation  fee  is  five  hundred 
rubles.  The  Workers'  Cooperative  Bureau  of  the 
Moscow  Consumers*  Commune  purchases  articles 
of  consumption  both  for  money  and  barter  and 
distributes  the  acquired  goods  among  the  mem- 
bers. They  can  also  organize  dairy  and  vegetable 
farms  and  other  similar  mterprises.  The  Workers* 
Cooperative  Organizatitms  are  united  throng  a 
bureau  in  the  Moscow  Commune. 


THE  WHITE  BV8SIAN  BEPUBIJO 

Moscow,  April  23.— The  third  session  of  the 
White  Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  was 
opened  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissars,  Cherviakov,  who  emphasized  in  his 
inaugural  address  the  emergence  of  Soviet  White 
Russia  from  the  struggle  on  the  battle  fronts  to 
the  struggle  on  the  economic  froiU.  He  spoke  of 
the  racial  oppresuon  which  the  coiintry  had  suf- 
fered along  widi  economic  oppression  and  ^owed 
how  quickly  Ae  Soviet  regime  had  abolished  racial 
strife.  Hie  Committee  ratified  the  peace  treaty 
with  Poland  and  asked  the  Government  of  Soviet 
Russia  to  sign  it.  R^orts  on  the  agricultural  and 
sowing  campaigns  were  received  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  allow  the  peasants  to  engage  in  free  trad- 
ing with  didr  agricultural  produce  after  meeting 
die  state  obligaticms.  Hie  Committee  appointed 
a  commission  on  improving  the  living  conditions 
of  the  workers  and' authorized  the  opening  of  a 
White  Russian  State  University  at  Minsk,  with  fac- 
ulties for  labor,  medicine,  social  science,  physics, 
mathematics  and  agriculture  and  an  institute  for 
research  in  White  Russian  culture.  Ei|^  large 
buildings  are  being  equipped  for  Uiis  Ihiiversity. 
Application  has  been  made  to  the  Federal  Soviet 


authorities  for  a  grant  for  the  purchase  of  scientific 
instruments  and  eqoipment  from  abroad. 


WAB  TIME  RESTBIOnONS  BEMOVED 

Moscow,  April  24. — The  Commissariat  of  Labor 
has  removed  the  restrictions  againrt  the  transfer 
of  workers  and  osployees  from  one  government 
establishment  to  another.  By  the  new  r^;ulati<ms 
every  worker  in  a  government  factory  or  institu- 
tion can  change  his  place  of  occupation  by  appli- 
cation to  the  factory  committee  or  its  equivalent 
at  the  institution,  giving  the  reason  for  the  de- 
sired transfer,  llie  preamble  to  the  new  regula- 
tions, which  are  signed  by  the  People's  Commissar 
of  Labor  and  by  uie  Chairman  of  the  AlURussian  , 
Cotmcil  of  Traoe  Unions  and  Professional  Organ-  . 
izations,  says:  "During  the  period  of  the  armed 
struggle  by  the  workers  and  peasants  of  Russia 
against  the  Tsarist  generals,  capitalbta  and  land- 
lords, the  Soviet  Government  was  temporarily  com- 
pelled to  restrict  the  right  of  the  workers  and 
employees  to  change  their  places  of  employmait, 
in  order  to  insure  continuous  and  concentrated 
work  at  all  factories  and  establishments  engaged 
in  supplying  the  front.  The  victory  on  all  fronts 
and  the  termination  of  military  activity  and  the 
resumption  of  peaceful  economic  construction  now 
make  it  possible  to  simplify  and  facilitate  the 
method  of  transferring  workers  from  one  establish' 
molt  to  another.** — Russian  TeUffaph  Agency. 

A  PEASANT  ON  THE  NEW  TAX 

Moscow,  April  4. — The  front  page  of  Pravda 
displays  an  able  article  contributed  by  a  peasant, 
Gussev,  of  the  Tver  province.  In  simple  yet  elo- 
quent language  it  describes  the  tremendous  psy- 
chological impression  produced  in  the  peasants* 
minds  throughout  Russia  by  the  great  agricultural 
tax  reform  which  substitutes  a  moderate  well- 
defined  food  contribution  for  the  hitherto  preval- 
ent  wartime  food  levy  vdiich  had  appeared  to  tihe 
simple  peasant  nothing  short  of  confiscation.  Peas- 
ant  Gussev  belongs  to  no  political  party  and  his 
observations  consequoitly  are  typical  of  the  aver- 
age Russiaa  peasant's  way  of  thinking.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  glad  tidings  of  the  great  reform  have  pro- 
duced a  veritable  moral  revolution  in  the  peasants* ~  \-j 
minds.  The  knowledge  of  his  inalienable  ri^t  to 
dispose  freely  of  his  harvest  after  paying  the  Sti^     ^  , 
its  dues  will  encourage  the  peasant  to  exert  hu-^Y. 
best  efforts,  while  the  State  can  always  obtain  from, 
the  peasant  additional  food  supplies  for  the  in-  , 
dustrial  urban  population  by  supplying  the  peas* 
ants  with  needed  manufactured  goods.  Speaking 
for  his  class,  Gussev  concludes:  l^we  peasants  ; 
see  how  the  Soviet  Government  at  die  first  pos-  ' 
sibility  hastened  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  peas-  / 
antry  and  arranged  precisely  that  system  which  j 
we  desired.  We  firmly  hope  our  Government  will  / 
continue  in  this  way.  We  hail  the  indissoluble  utdoa 
ot  city  and  village,  we  hail  the  reasonable  fixed 
tax.  Lonff  live  the  Workers*  and  Peasants*  Gov-  j 
eniment*)  — Russian  Telegraph  Agency, 
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FRAUDULENT  ADVEKTI8INO 


On  May  3  Mr.  Charles  Recht  sent  the  foUowutg 
announcement  to  the  EdUor  of  Soviet  Russia: 
The  foUowing  cable  has  bera  received  by  this 
office,  and  we  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
give  it  such  publicity  as  it  warrants: 

«!»  1.  Ki  V  rStockHolm,  April  30.  4:45  P.M. 
"Recht,  New  YoA, 

"Please  take  measures  to  stop  the  printing  of 
adveitisematts  of  (Name  of  agency  and  newspaper 
deleted — can  be  furnished  upon  request.)  I  am 
warning  that  wiuiout  a  passport  and  with  only 
the  documents  furnished  by  the  steamdiip  com- 
pany no  one  will  be  admitted  to  Soviet  Russia.  I 
wish  to  state  that  this  advertisement  is  a  brazen 
fraud  meant  for  credulous  citizens.  The  question 
of  emigration  fnnn  America  into  Soviet  Russia  will 
be  related  by  a  special  agreement 

"Authorized  Representative  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R. 
in  Sweden, 

''Kbbzhentsev.'* 


from  Canada  arrived  at  Reval,  but  on  account  of 
our  refusal  to  admit  the  passengers  into  Russia  was 
compelled  to  take  them  back.  Give  diia  fact  the 
widest  publication,  warning  Russians  against  any 
attempt  to  reach  Russia  vridiout  passports  vised  bj 
a  Soidet  repreaoitative. 

t Signed)         MAxm  Iatvinot. 


FOB  TBAVELLEB8  TO  BU8SIA 

The  following  cablegram  has  been  received  from 
Maxim  Litvinov,  the  Representative  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government  at  Reval: 

„     -  RctoI,  May  17, 1921 

Soviet  Russia, 
New  York. 

TTie  steamer  Baltinger  with  a  number  of  Russians 


r 


IN  THE  NEAS  EAST 

The  Bokhara  Soviet  gave  a  rousing  reception  to 
the  Russian  Soviet  Plenipotentiary  Delegation, 
headed  by  Hopner,  upon  its  arrival  in  the  Bf^charan 
capital. 

The  first  Convention  of  Turkomans  was  held  is 
BcJchara  in  April.  Hie  Turcoman  tribes  suffered 
acute  oppression  from  the  late  Emir  and  bis  un- 
derlings, which  caused  much  estrangement  between 
them  and  the  other  tribes  of  Bokhara.  The  work 
of  reconciliation  began  with  the  advent  of  the 
Sovi^  r^me  and  the  Convattion  vrill  help  to  pro- 
mote tribal  peace  in  Bokhara. 

The  Turkestan  Soviet  has  decreed  a  series  <tf 
measures  to  raise  the  general  status  of  women  and 
to  protect  their  rights. 

Reports  from  Trd>izond  announce  diat  the 
Russo-Turkish  treaty  was  received  by  the  great 
Turkish  National  Assembly  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. 

Russian  Tele^i^  Agency. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

To  All  Readers  of  Soviet  Russia 

Hereafter  Soviet  Russu  will  be  published  as  a  monthly  magaiine.  The 
reasons^  for  this  change  are  giiven  in  detail  in  the  annonnoement  on  page  524. 
The  editorial  policy  of  Soym  Russu  will  not  be  changed;  the  magaiine  will  be 
improved;  more  and  better  articles  will  be  pnUished.  The  best  of  the  pietnres 
and  posters  from  Russia  will  be  reproduced. 

Subscriptions  now  on  our  list  will  be  extended  so  that  every  subscriber  will- 
receive  more  material  than  would  have  been  published  on  a  weekly  basis.  The 
next  number  will  be  the  first  of  the  monthly  issues;  it  will  be  dated  July  1, 1921, 
and  mailed  to  reach  subscribers  before  the  end  of  June.  Sinf^e  copies  will  be 
sold  for  25  cents  each  at  all  newsstands. 

New  subscriptions,  and  renewals,  will  hereafter  cost  $2.50  for  one  year  or 
$1.25  for  six  mondis.    ^Hhe  ten  weeks*  trial  subsin^iption  will  be  disoontiniiedt 

Soviet  Russu  looks  forward  to  the  continued  loyalty  and  support  of  its 
readers. 
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The  Significance  of  the  Agricultural  Tax 

By  N.  txMK 

( In  view  of  the  great  number  of  exaggerated  reports  that  have  appeared  in  the  Ammcan  press 
on  the  subject  of  the  alleged  change  in  Lenin's  attitude  implied  in  the  new  relaliant  with  the  peasantry, 
the  following  article  from  hit  awn  pen  wiU  be  welamed  by  our  readers  as  a  correct  statement  of 
the  case.) 


Introduction 

The  question  of  the  Agricultural  Tax  at  the 
present  moment  is  attracting  consid^'able  attention 
and  is  the  subject  of  consioerable  discussion,  lliis 
is  quite  understandable,  for  it  is  indeed  we  ai  the 
most  important  questions  of  policy  under  the  pres- 
ent GOnutims. 

It  will  be  all  the  more  useful,  dierefore,  to  at- 
tempt to  approach  this  question,  not  from  its 
**everyday  aspect,**  but  from  the  point  of  view  oi 
principle.  In  other  words,  to  ncamine  the  back- 
noond  upon  which  we  are  skeTfihing  the  plan  of 
me  definite  practical  measnies  of  policy  of  die 
present  day. 

In  order  to  make  diis  attempt,  I  permit  myself 
to  qObte  extracts  from  my  pampmets  Tasks  of 
Our  Times,  On  *Uff  Childishness,  and  Petty- 
Bourgeoisiam.** 

The  polemic  is  now  unnecessary  and  I  leave  it 
out,  hut  I  retain  what  relates  to  the  discussion  of 
*^te  Capitalism"  and  to  the  basic  elements  of 
the  economics  id  die  present  period  of  transiticm 
from  capitalism  to  socialism. 

This  is  what  I  wrote: 

The  Present  Economic  Position  of  Russia 
(Fnun  a  pamphlet  pnUishM  in  1918) 

.  .  .  ''State  Capitalism  would  be  a  stq^  in  ad- 
vance in  the  present  state  of  alFairs  of  our  Soviet 
Rqrablic  If,  for  example,  State  Capkalism  could 
establish  itself  here,  during  the  next  ux  numths, 
it  would  be  en  excellent  thing  and  a  sure  guarantee 
that  within  a  year  Socialism  will  have  establi^ied 
itself  and  become  invincible.** 

I  can  ima^e  the  noble  indignation  with  vdiich 
some  will  scorn  these  words.  What!  The  tranuBon 
to  capiialism  in  a  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  a  step 


in  advance?  ...  Is  this  not  a  betrayal  <d  Social- 
ism? 

It  is  precisely  with  this  point  dkat  one  must 
deal  in  detaiL 

In  the  first  place,  one  must  analyze  the  nature 
of  the  a-ansition  from  capitalism  into  socialism, 
which  gives  us  the  right  and  the  foundation  for  cal- 
ling ourselves  a  Socialist  Soviet  Republic  Second- 
ly, one  must  expose  the  error  of  those  who  do  not 
see  that  die  dUef  etxemy  ci  Socialism  widi  us  is  die 
petty  bourgeois  economic  conditions  and  the  petty 
bourgeois  ideas  rampant  in  the  country. 

Thirdly,  one  must  properly  understand  d»  dis- 
tinf^ou  between  a  Soviet  and  a  Bourgeois  State. 

Let  us  examine  these  three  pmnts. 

Them  is  not  a  single  person,  H  seems  to  me, 
who,  examining  die  ec<momic8  of  Russia,  would 
deny  their  transitional  character.  Tliere  is  not  a 
Communist,  it  seems  to  me,  who  would  doiy  that 
the  expression  '^Socialist  Soviet  Republic**  means 
the  determination  of  the  Soviet  Power  to  realize 
the  transition  to  Socialism,  and  does  not  by  any 
means  signify  that  the  present  economic  order  is 
r^arded  as  socialistic.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
die  word — transiticm?  Does  it  mean,  when  ^iplied 
to  ec<momics,  that  in  die  present  system  duve  are 
elements  **pardy  capitalism  and  partly  socialism*'? 
Everybody  will  recognize  that  uiis  is  so,  but  not 
everybody  who  recognizes  this  thinks  oi  the  numer- 
ous kinds  of  elemoits  of  the  various  socio-econo- 
mic strata  we  have  in  Bussia.  And  this  is  die  very 
crux  of  the  question. 

Left  us  enumerate  diese  elements: 

1.  Patriarchal,  L  e.  to  a  degree  primitive 
peasant  production. 

2.  Small  Commodity  production,     (lliis  in- 
cludes the  majority  of  peasants  who  sell  com). 
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3.   Private  Capitalism, 
'k    State  Capilalism. 
5.  Socialism. 

: — ~     Russia  is  so  lai^e  and  so  varied  that  all  these 
1^1  varying  types  of  socio-economic  strata  are  inter- 
~ —  layed  in  it    The  peculiarity  of  the  position  lies 
precisely  in  this. 

The  question  is  which  is  the  predominating  ele- 
ment. It  is  clear  Aat  in  a  petty  peasant  environ- 
ment nodiing  else  but  pet^  bourgeois  ideas  can 
prevaiL  Themajority,  and  the  vast  majority  at  that, 
of  the  peasants  are  small-commodity  producers. 
Our  outer  shell  of  State  Capitalism  (com  mono- 
poly* control  (tf  manufactures,  merchants  and 
boui^eois  cooperative  societies)  ia  brdcen,  first  in 
one  place  and  then  in  another,  by  speculators,  and 
the  uiief  article  of  specQlation  ia  com. 

The  main  struggle  developes  precisely  in  this 
sphere.  Between  whom  is  this  stninle  conducted? 
Is  it  between  the  fourth  and  the  fiidi  elements,  in 
the  order  in  which  I  have  enumerated  them  above? 
Certainly  not  It  is  not  a  struggle  between  State 
Capitalism  and  Socialism,  but  a  stni^le  between 
the  petty  bourgeoisie,  plus  private  capitalism,  fight- 
ing against  State  Capitalism  and' Socialism.  The 
petty  bourgeoisie  resists  every  form  of  State  inter- 
ference and  control,  no  matter  whether  it  is  State 
Capitalism  or  State  Socialism,  This  is  an  absolute- 
ly indisputable  fact,  and  die  failure  to  understand 
it  lies  at  die  root  of  quite  a  number  of  economic 
errors. 

Those  who  do  not  see  this,  reveal  by  dieir  blind- 
ness their  servitude  to  die  p^ty  boi^eois  preju- 
dices. 

State  Capitalism  is  incomparably  higher  eco- 
nomicaUy  man  our  present  economic  system.  That 
is  one  point  And  secondly,  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  is  terrible  for  the  Soviet  Government,  far  the 
Soviet  State  is  a  State  whidi  guarantees  power  to 
the  woikers  and  the  poor. 

,5tale  CapitaUam  in  Germany 

In  order  to  make  dps  question  clear  I  will  first 
cf  all  quote  a  concrete  example  of  State  Capital- 
ism. Everybody  will  know  this  example:  Ger- 
many. Here  we  have  'Hbe  last  word'*  in  modern, 
large,  capitalist  technique  and  systematic  organ- 
ization subordinated  to  junker-bourgeois  impaial- 
ism.  In  place  of  die.milit^,  jufUDor,  bourgeois 
imperialist  State  put  another  State,  but  a  State  of 
another  social  type,  a  State  with  a  different  class 
content  a  Soviet  i*  e.  a  Proletarian  State,  and 
you  vrill  get  the  sum  of  conditicnis  which  gives 
Socialism. 

Socialism  is  impossible  without  large  capUalist 
technique  constructed  accordmg  to  the  last  word 
of  science,  widiout  systematic  State  organization, 
subjecting  millions  of  people  to  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  a  uniform  stanoara  of  production  and  ^s- 
tribution  of  products.  We  Marxists  have  always 
said  this,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  wasting  even  two 
seconds  in  arguing  diis  point  with  people  who  do 
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not  understand  it,  like  the  anarchists,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  Social  Revolutionaries. 

Besides  this.  Socialism  is  impossible  without 
the  domination  of  the  Proletariat  in  the  States 
This  is  also  a  pure  abc  matter.  History  (from  whom 
nobody  exc«)t  first-class  menshevik  idiots  expected 
that  it  would  smootblv,  peaoefnily,  sinqily  and 
easily  produce  *VMnnplete  sodalism**)  ass  pro- 
ceeded in  such  a  peculiar  fashion  that  in  1918 
it  gave  birth  to  two  separate  halves  of  socialism, 
like  two  chickens  bom  irithin  the  same  shell  of 
international  imperialism.  Germany  and  Russia 
in  1918  embodied  in  themselves,  on  the  (me  hand 
the  most  obviously  materially  realised  economic, 
industrial  and  social  conditions,  and  on  the  otheor 
hand  the  political  conditions  for  socialism. 

A  victorious  proletarian  revolution  in  Gmnany 
would  immediately,  and  with  tremendous  ease 
smash  the  whole  well  of  imperialism  (unfortun- 
ately constructed  of  the  finest  steel  and  therefore 
unbreakable  by  any  kind  of  ''chicken"),  and  would 
for  certain  bring  about  a  victory  of  world  social- 
ism, widiont,  or  with  very  litde,  difficultr,  granting 
of  course,  that  "difficult  is  nnderstooa  not  in  a 
narrow  sense,  but  from  a  nniversal-histmical  point 
of  view. 

The  German  Revolution 

If  the  revolution  in  Germany  is  delayed  onr 
task  becomes  clear,  to  learo  State  Capitalism  from 
the  Germans,  and  to  enrt  all  our  efforts  to  ac- 
quire it  We  must  not  spare  any  dictatorial  mediods 
in  hastening  die  Westemisati<m  of  barbarous  Rus- 
sia, and  Btidc  at  no  barbarous  measures  to  combat 
barbarism. 

At  the  present  moment  in  Russia,  it  is  precisely 
petty  bourgeois  capitalism  that  predominates,  from 
which  o  single  road,  through  the  same  intervening 
stations,  caUed  nadoaal  accminHag  and  control  ^ 
production  and  distribnticm,  leads  both  to  S^ate 
Capitalism  and  to  Socialism.  Those  who  do  not 
understand  this  commit  an  unpardonable  error  and 
either  do  not  see  facts,  cannot  look  them  in  the 
face,  or  limit  themselves  to  die  abstract  contradic- 
tions between  * 'capitalism  and  socialism"  and  do 
not  enter  into  die  ccmcrete  forms  and  stages  of 
the  period  through  vdiich  we  are  now  passing. 

It  is  precisely  because  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
vance from  the  present  economic  position  of  Russia 
without  passing  dirough  what  is  common  to  both 
State  Capitalism  and  Socialism — national  account- 
ing and  control,  that  to  frighten  others  and  oneself 
by  talking  about  "evolving  towards  State  capital- 
ism" is  absolute  theoretical  stupidity.  That  means 
to  allow  one*s  mind  to  stray  fnmt  the  actual  path 
of  evoluti<m.  In  practice  this  is  equal  to  dragging 
us  back  to  small  private  capitalism. 

In  order  to  convince  the  reader  that  my  ligh" 
valuation  of  State  Capitalism  is  not  made  here  for 
the  first  time,  but  was  made  by  me  previous  to  the 
Bolsheviks'  taking  power,  I  will  quote  die  following 
from  my  pamphlet  "A  Threatening  Catastrophe 
and  How  to  Combat  It**— which  was  written  in 
September  1917: 
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place  of  a  junker  capitalist  government,  try 
and  put  a  revolutionary  democratic  government, 
i.  e.,  a  government  that  will  in  a  revolutionary 
manner  destroy  all  privil^;es  and  not  fear  to  em- 
ploy revolutionary  methods  in  order  to  realize  the 
moet  complete  democracy.  Yoii  will  then  see  diat 
State  monopolist  capitalism,  under  a  really  revolu- 
tionary government,  will  inevitably  mean  a  step 
towards  socialism. 

.  .  .  ^or  SocialiBm  is  nothii^  else  than  an  im- 
mediate step  forward  frmn  State  Capitalist  mono- 
poly. 

.  .  .  "State  Monopolist  Capitalism  is  the  most 
complete  material  preparation  for  Socialism,  it  is 
the  "porch"  to  it;  it  is  one  of  the  steps  in  the  ladder 
of  history  between  which  and  the  step  called  So- 
cialian  there  is  no  intervention  step"  {pp.  27*38). 

The  reader  will  observe  that  this  was  written 
in  the  period  of  Kerensky,  that  I  speak  Here  not 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  not  of  a  So- 
cialist State,  but  of  '^revolutionary  democracy." 
Surely  it  is  clear  therefore,  that  the  higher  we  raise 
ourselves  on  this  political  step,  the  nearer  do  we 
approach  to  a  Soviet  Socialist  State  and  to  die 
Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,  and  the  less  im- 
perative is  it  for  us  to  fear  "State  Socialism"? 
Surely  it  is  clear  that  in  the  material,  economic, 
industrial  sense,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
"porch**  of  Socialism,  and  there  ia  no  other  way 
of  entering  socialism  except  through  this  as  y^ 
unreached  "porch." 

Agricultural  Tax  and  Free  Trade 

In  the  above  quoted  arguments  of  1918,  there 
are  a  number  of  errors  in  ccmnection  with  periods. 
Periods  have  proved  to  be  much  longer  than  was 
then  assumed.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  but 
the  basic  elements  of  onr  economic  life  have  re- 
mained as  they  were  then.  The  peasant  "poor" 
(proletarians  and  semi-proletarians)  in  large  num- 
beiB  have  become  converted  into  middle-class 
peasants.  Out  of  this  the  small  private  ownership 
and  petty  bourgeois  movemoits  have  increased, 
meanwhile  the  civil  war  of  1919-1920  extremely 
intensified  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  retarded 
the  reestablishment  of  its  productive  forces.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  bad  harvest  of  1920,  the 
lack  of  fodder,  the  death  rate  among  cattle,  which 
still  further  retarded  the  reestablishment  of  trans- 
port and  industry  in  that  the  transport  of  our 
chief  kind  of  fuel,  wood,  was  carried  on  by  the 
peasants'  horses.  As  a  result,  conditions  in  the 
spring  of  1921  were  such  that  it  was  absolutely 
essential  to  adopt  the  most  determined  exceptional 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
thepeasantry  and  raising  their  productivity. 

Why  improve  the  conditions  of  the  peasanbry 
and  not  diose  of  the  workers? 

Because  for  the  improvemoit  of  the  position  of 
the  workers  it  is  necessary  to  have  bread  and  fuel. 
The  "holdup"  which  exists  at  the  present  moment 
in  national  industry  in  the  largest  measure  is  due 
to  this,  and  there  is  no  other  means  of  increasing 
productivity,  of  increasing  the  stocks  of  com  and 
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fuel  except  by  improving  the  position  of  the  peas- 
antry and  increasing  its  productivity.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  commence  with  the  peasantry.  He  who 
does  not  understand  this,  he  who  ia  inclined  to 
regard  this  as  showing  preference  to  the  peasantry, 
and  a  "departure",  or  something  similar  to  a  de- 
parture, from  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
has  simply  failed  to  study  the  subject,  and  simply 
gives  himself  up  to  phrasemongering. 

Thus,  the  first  thing  that  is  necessary  is  imme- 
diate and  serious  measures  for  raising  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  peasantry.  This  is  impos- 
sible, without  seriously  altering  our  food  policy; 
and  the  substitution  of  the  food  requisitions  by  an 
agricultural  tax  connected  with  at  least  Free  local 
Trade  after  the  tax  has  been  paid,  is  such  an 
alteration. 

What  is  the  essence  of  the  substitution  of  an 
agricultural  tax  for  requisitions? 

The  Agricultural  Tax  is  a  form  of  transition 
from  the  peculiar  "military  communism"  made 
necessary  by  extreme  necessity,  ruin  and  war,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  proper  socialistic  exchange  of 
products.  Military  Communism  in  its  turn,  is  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  transition  from  socialism  with 
peculiarities  created  by  the  predominance  of  a 
small  peasantry  in  the  population,  to  Communism. 
The  peculiarity  of  "miUtary  Communism"  lay 
in  that  we  actually  took  from  the  peasantry  its 
surplus  of  produce  and  sometimes  a  part  of  that 
which  was  absolutely  necessary  for  itself,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  army  and  the  workers. 
Mostly  we  took  the  preduce  on  credit,  for  paper 
money.  There  was  no  other  way  by  which  we 
could  defeat  the  landlord  and  capitalist  in  a  ruined 
small-peasant  country.  The  fact  diat  vre  came 
out  victorious  (in  spite  of  the  support  given  to 
our  exploiters  by  the  most  powerful  states  in  the 
world)  proves  something  more  than  the  wonderful 
heroism  which  the  workers  and  peasants  are  able 
to  reveal  for  the  sake  of  their  emancipation.  It 
proves  also  what  lackeys  of  the  bourgeoiaie,  the 
Mensheviks,  the  Social  Revolutionists,  nit  Kautdcy 
and  Co.  were,  when  they  blamed  us  for  this  *^li- 
tary  Communism".  This  indeed  should  be  placed 
to  our  credit. 

"Military  Communism** 

It  is  not  less  necessary  however  to  know  the 
real  extent  of  the  service  which  we  rendered  by 
establishing  "military  communism."  Military 
Communism"  was  made  necessary  by  the  war  and 
the  state  of  ruin.  It  did  not  and  could  not  meet  the 
problems  of  proletarian  policy.  It  was  a  tempo- 
rary measure.  The  correct  policy  of  the  proletariat 
carrying  out  its  dictatorship  in  a  small-peasant- 
country  is  to  exchange  for  com  the  products  of 
industry  necessary  to  the  peasantry.  Only  such  a 
policy  can  s^isfy  the  requirements  of  the  prole- 
tariat, only  such  a  policy  can  strengthen  the  foun- 
dation of  communism  and  lead  to  its  complete 
victory. 

The  Agricultural  Tax  is  a  transition  to  this 
policy.    We  are  still  in  diat  state  of  ruin,  still 
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crushed  by  the  burden  of  war  (which  raged  yertor- 
day  and  which,  owing  to  the  greed  and  anger  of 
the  capitalist  may  break  out  again  to>morrow}  and 
we  cannot  give  to  the  peasant  sofficient  products 
of  industry  in  exchange  for  edl  the  com  we  need. 
Knowing  this,  we  introduce  the  Agricultural  Tax, 
that  is,  we  take  the  minimum  quantity  of  com 
necessary  for  the  arming  of  the  workers,  in  the 
form  of  a  tax,  and  the  remainder  we  will  exchange 
for  the  products  of  industry. 

In  diis  connection  we  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  our  poverty  and  ruin  is  soch  that  we  cannot 
immediately  establish  large  State  Socialist  Factory 
Production.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have 
large  stocks  of  corn  and  fuel  in  the  great  indus- 
Icial  centres,  and  to  replace  the  worn-out  machin- 
ery with  new  machinery.  Experience  has  con- 
vinced us  that  this  cannot  be  d<me  all  at  once,  and 
we  know  that  after  the  destructon  caused  by  the 
imperialist  war,  even  the  richest  and  most  advanced 
countries  can  solve  this  problem  only  during  the 
course  of  a  rather  long  period  of  time.  This  means 
that  it  is  necessary  to  a  (%rtain  extott  to  assist  the 
reestablisbment  of  small  industry^  wUch  does  not 
require  machinery,  which  does  not  require  large 
government  stodcs  of  raw  material,  fu«  and  food, 
and  which  can  immediately  give  cOTtain  assiBtance 
to  agriculture  and  raise  its  productivity. 

What  will  come  of  all  this?  Fundamentally, 
we  get  a  certain  amount  (if  only  local)  of  Free 
Trade,  a  revival  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie  and  cap- 
italism. Tills  is  undoubted,  and  to  close  one*s  eyes 
to  it  would  be  ridiculwis. 

We  are  .isked — Is  this  necessary;  can  this  be 
justified;  is  it  not  dangerous? 

These  questions  are  a^ed  by  many,  and  in 
most  cases  they  only  reveal  ihe  naivetS  (expressing 
oneself  politely)  tn  dioae  who  ask  ihem. 

Refer  to  the  manner  in  which  in  May  1918,  I 
d^ned  die  ecraomic  elements  (codiponent  parts) 
of  the  various  socio-economic  strata.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  dispute  the  existence  of  these  five  rungs,  or 
component  parts  of  the  five  strata,  from  the 
patriarchal  to  the  semi-primitive.  It  is  most  evident 
that  in  a  small-peasant  country  the  small-peasant 
strata,  that  is,  tiie  partly  patriarchal  and  partly 
petty-bourgeois,  will  predominate.  The  develop- 
ment of  small  industry,  since  we  have  exchange, 
means  the  development  of  petty  bourgeois,  cap- 
italist industry.  "Diis  is  an  indisputable  truth,  an 
elementary  truth  of  political  economy,  confirm^ 
by  the  everyday  experience  and  <mervation  of 
even  the  ordhiary  man  in  the  street 

What  policy  can  the  Socialist  proletariat  pur- 
sue in  tluB  face  of  such  economic  circumstances? 
Hie  most  desirable  and  most  "correct"  policy 
would  be  to  give  the  nnall  peasant  all  the  indus- 
trial products  of  the  large  socialist  factories  which 
the  peasant  requires,  in  exchange  for  his  com  and 
raw  m^eriala.  Hiis  is  what  we  have  hegan  to  do, 
but  we  are  far  from  being  able  to  give  all  the 
necessary  products,  and  we  shall  not  he  able  to  do 
this  for  a  long  time,  at  least  not  until  we  have 
finished  the  work      electrifying  the  country. 
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What  then  is  left  for  us  to  do?  We  can  either 
completely  prohibit  and  prevent  the  development 
of  private  non-State  exchange,  i.  e.,  commerce,  L  e., 
capitalism,  vrhidi  is  inevitable  with  the  ecistence 
of^  millions  of  small  prodnoers.  Such  a  policy 
would  be  stupid  and  suicidal  for  the  Party  which 
attempted  to  carry  it  out  It  would  be  stupid  he- 
cause  it  is  economically  impossible.  It  would  be 
suicidal  because  tike  party  that  attempted  to  carry 
it  out  would  inevitably  collapse.  It  is  useless  to 
conceal  ihe  sin  into  which  some  Communists  "in 
thought,  in  word,  and  in  deed**  have  fallen  .with 
reference  to  this  policy.  We  will  attempt  to  rectify 
ibis  error.  It  is  essential  that  we  rectify  this  error^ 
or  it  will  go  hard  vrith  us. 

Or  (and  this  is  the  only  possible  and  sensible- 
policy)  we  may  refrain  from  prohibiting  and  pre- 
vmting  the  developmrat  of  capitalism  and  strive 
to  direct  it  in  the  path  of  State  Capitalism.  This  is 
economically  pos^le,  for  State  Capitalism  exists 
in  one  or  another  form  and  to  cme  or  another 
extent  everywhere  where  there  are  elemento  of  Free- 
Trade  and  Capitalism  in  general. 

The  Shaping  of  Capitalist  Evolution  * 

Is  it  possible  to  combine  and  to  have  side  b\ 
side  a  Soviet  State,  the  EMctatordip  of  the  Prole- 
tariat, and  State  Capitalinn? 

The  whole  question,  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally, lies  in  finding  the  correct  means  of  properly 
gUidhig  the  inevitable  (to  a  certain  extent  and  for 
a  certam  time)  development  of  capitalism  along  the 
pa^  of  State  Capitalism,  and  what  conditions  to 
establish  and  how  to  secure  in  the  near  future  the 
conversion  of  State  Capitalism  into  Socialism. 

In  order  to  approach  a  solution  of  this  question, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible 
as  to  what  State  Capitalism,  will  represent  in 
practice  within  our  Soviet  system,  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  Soviet  State. 

One  of  the  simplest  cases  or  examples  of  how 
the  Soviet  Government  guides^  the  develoinnent  of 
Capitalism  along  the  path  of  'Staite  Capitalism,  of 
how  it  "plants**  State  Capitalism,  is  concessions. 
Everybody  now  agrees  that  concessims  are  neces- 
sary, but  not  everybody  fully  appiecities  the 
significanne  of  concessions.  What  are  concessions 
in  a  Soviet  system  from  the  point  of  view  of 
socio-economic  strata  and  their  interrelations?  They 
are  a  treaty,  a  block  and  alliance  of  the  Soviet,  i.  e. 
the  Proletarian,  State  with  State  Capitalism,  against 
small  private  ownership  (patriarchal  and  petw 
bourgeois).  A  conoesuonaire  is  a  capitalist.  lu 
conducts  capitalist  business  for  the  sake  of  profits. 
He  agrees  to  make  a  treaty  vrith  a  Proletarian  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  receive  extra  profits,  or  for 
the  sake  of  securing  such  raw  materials  as  he  other- 
wise would  not  be  able,  or  find  it  very  difficult, 
to  secure.  Hie  Soviet  Government  secures  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  form  of  the  developm^t  of  produc- 
tive forces,  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  pro- 
ducts imniediately  or  within  a  short  period.  We 
have,  say,  hundreds  of  enterprises,  mines,  forests, 
ete.;  we  cannot  develop  them  all,  we  have  not  en«- 
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oiigb  machinery,  food,  or  transport  For  the  ibbib 
ifasons  we  will  badly  develop  the  remaining  sec- 
tions. As  a  consequence  of  the  bad  or  insufficient 
development  of  large  undei|taking9  we  get  the 
•trengtnening  of  tms  nnall  private  ownership 
movement  with  all  its  ccmsequences:  the  deteriora- 
tion of  suburban  (and  later  the  whole  of)  agri- 
culture, frittering  awajr  of  its  productive  forces, 
decline  of  confidence  in  the  Sovi^  Government, 
speculation,  end  mass  and  petty  (the  most  danger 
ous)  speculation.  In  ^'planting"  State  Capitalism  in 
the  form  of  concessions,  the  Soviet  (Tovemment 
strengthens  large  production  against  small  pro- 
duction, the  advanced  againM  the  backward, 
machine  production  against  hand  production,  it 
increases  the  quantity  of  products  of  large  in< 
dustry  in  its  hwds  and  strengthens  the  State  regu- 
lation of  economic  relations  as  a  counter-balance 
to  the  petty  bourgeois  anarchic  relations.  The 
moderate  and  cautious  introduction  of  a  policy 
of  concessions  (to  a  certain  and  not  very  great 
extent)  will  rapidly  improve  the  state  of  inc^stry 
and  the  position  ox -the  workers  and  peasants,  <^ 
course,  at  the  price  of  a  certun  sacrifice,  the  snr- 
roider  to  die  capitalists  of  tens  of  millions  of 
poods  of  most  valuable  products.  The  definition 
of  the  extent  and  the  conditions  under  which  con- 
cessions are  an  advantage  to  us  and  not  dangerous 
for  us,  depends  upon  the  relation  a£  forces,  is 
determined  by  struggle,  for  concessions  are  also 
a  fana  of  struggle,  a  continuation  of  the  class  strug- 
gle in  another  form,  and  under  no  circumstances 
a  substitution  of  the  class  war  by  class  peace. 
Practice  will  show  what  the  methods  of  this  strug- 
gle are  to  be.  State  Capitalism  in  the  form  of 
concessions,  in  comparison  with  other  forms  of 
State  Capitalism  within  a  Soviet  system,  is  the 
most  simple,  the  clearest,  and  the  most  clear-cut 
We  have  nere  a  direct  formal  -written  treaty  with 
the  most  cultured,  most  advanced  West  European 
countries.  We  know  exactly  our  losses  and  our 
gains,  our  rights  and  obligations.  We  know  ex- 
actly the  date  on  which  we  give  the  concessions 
and  know  the  conditions  of  buying  out  on  the 
expiration  of  a  concession,  if  Uiere  is  such  a  buy- 
ing out  clause  in  tlw  treaty.  We  pay  a  certain 
''tribute"  to  world  capitalism,  we  as  it  were  "buy 
eut"  certain  relations  and  receive  immediately 
a  definite  measure  of  consolidation  of  the  position 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  and  an  improvemmt 
in  the  conditions  of  our  industry.  The  difficulty 
in  connection  with  concessions  is  to  think  out  and 
wei{^  up  things  in  concluding  a  concessions  treaty 
and  later  to  watdi  the  carrying  out  of  the  treaty. 
No  doubt  ihere  are  many  difficulties,  and  in  all 

Srobability  mistakes  will  at  first  be  made,  but 
ifficulties  are  the  smallest  things  in  comparison 
with  the  other  tasks  of  the  social  revolution  and 
particularly  in  compariscm  with  other  forms  of 
development,  the  introduction,  die  plantii^  of 
State  Capitalism. 

The  most  important  task  of  all  party  and  Soviet 
workers  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the 
agricultural  tax  is  to  adopt  the  principle,  the  basis 
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of  ''concessions,"  that  is,  a  policy  similar  to  the 
concession  or  State  capitalist  policy,  to  the  remain- 
ing forms  of  capitalism — ^local  Free  Trade. 

Take  the  cooperative  sociedes.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  the  decree  on  the  agricultural  tax 
immediately  led  to  a  revision  of  the  laws  on  co- 
operatives and  a  obtain  exteation  of  their  "free* 
dom"  and  their  rights.  Cooperation  is  also  a  fonn 
State  Capitalism,  but  less  simple  and  elear  cut, 
more  complicated  and  dierefore  creating  many 
practical  difficulties  for  our  government  The  co- 
operation of  small  commodity  producers  (it  is  of 
these  and  of  workers'  cooperatives  as  die  pre* 
dominant  and  typical  form  in  a  small  peasant 
country  that  we  speak)  will  inevitably  generate 
petty  bourgeois  capitalist  relations,  facilitate  dieir 
development  and  l»ring  die  greatest  advantage  to 
the  capitalist  Things  cannot  he  otherwise  in  the 
face  of  the  predominance  of  small  producers,  and 
the  possibility  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  ex- 
change. The  freedom  and  ri^t  of  cooperation 
under  the  present  conditions  in  Russia  means  the 
freedom  and  rights  of  capitalism.  To  close  tme's 
eyes  to  this  obvious  truth  will  be  stupid  or  criminaL 

Cooperative  Capitalism 

But  "cooperative"  capitalism  in  distinction  from 
private  capitalism  under  a  Soviet  (Tovemment  is 
another  aspect  of  Stete  Capitalism,  and  in  that 
edacity  it  is  useful  and  advantageous  for  us,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent  In  so  far  as  die  agri- 
c&ltural  tax  signifies  the  freedom  to  sell  the  remain- 
der of  produce  (not  taken  as  tax)  it  is  necessary 
to  exert  all  our  efiforts  to  direct  this  development 
of  capitalism — for  freedom  of  trade  is  the  develop- 
ment of  capitalian, — along  the  path  of  cooperative 
rapitalism.  Cooperative  capitalism  is  like  State 
Capitalism  in  that  it  renders  easy  a  c<mtrdl,  obwr- 
vatitm,  and  the  maintenance  of  treaty  relations  be- 
tween die  State  (the  Soviet  in  this  instance)  and 
the  capitalists.  Cooperation  as  a  form  of  trade  is 
more  advantageous  and  useful  than  private  trade, 
not  only  for  the  reasons  already  indicated,  but  also 
because  it  facilitates  the  organization  of  millions 
of  the  population.  This  in  its  turn  is  a  tremendous 
gain  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  furduer  transition 
from  State  Capitelism  to  Socialism. 

Let  us  compare  concessions  widi  cooperation 
as  a  form  of  State  Capitalism.  Concessions  are 
based  on  large  machine  industry,  whereas  coopera- 
tioa  is  based  on  small  and  partly  even  patriardial 
industry;  a  concession  is  granted  to  a  single  capital- 
ist or  a  single  firm,  a  syndicate,  a  carte!  or  a  trust 
A  cooperative  society  embraces  many  dionsands, 
even  millions,  of  small  masters.  A  concession  per- 
mits of  and  even  presupposes  a  definite  treaty  for 
a  definite  term,  whereas  a  cooperative  society  does 
not  permit  of  definite  agreements  or  definite  terms. 
It  is  easier  to  repeal  a  law  on  cooperative  societies 
than  to  break  a  concession  i^;reement;  for  the 
breaking  of  a  concession  agreement  inunediately 
means  me  break-oflf  of  economic  relations,  alliance 
or  economic  "cohabitation**  widi  capitalism,  where- 
as the  repeal  of  a  law  on  coopwation  or  the  repeal 
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of  any  law  for  that  matter  not  only  does  not  break 
off  the  actual  "cohabitation"  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment with  the  small  capitalbts  but  cannot  affect 
ectmomic  relations  in  general.  It  is  easy  to  *iceep 
an  eye  <m**  die  conce8Bionaire»  bbt  it  is  difficult  to 
do  so  on  die  cooperator.  The  transition  f  rem  con- 
cessions  to  socialism  is  the  transition  from  one 
form  of  large  production  to  another.  The  transi- 
tion from  the  cooperation  of  small  masters  to 
socialism  is  a  transition  from  small  production 
to  large  production,  L  e.  to  a  more  complicated 
form  m  production.  Tlie  latter  has  this  compensat- 
ing feature^  however,  tiiat  in  the  event  of  a  suc- 
ceeofnl  tranaitiim,  it  is  capable  of  tearing  out  a 
far  deeper,  and  more  vital,  root  of  the  old  pre- 
sodaliat  and  even  pre-capitalist  relations,  of  that 
which  puts  up  the  most  stubborn  resistance  to 
all  kinds  of  'innovations**.  The  policy  of  con- 
cessions in  die  event  of  success  will  pve  ns  a  few 
exemplary — ^in  cwnparison  with  onr  own — large 
undertakings,  standing  on  a  level  with  modem 
advanced  capitalism;  in  a  few  decades  these  under- 
takings will  come  entirely  into  our  possession,  the 
policy  of  cooperation  in  the  event  of  success  will 
raise  small  induMry  and  facilitate,  in  an  indefinite 
period,  its  transition  to  large  pn)duction  on  the 
oasis  ot  voluntary  combination. 

The  Transition  to  Socialism 

Let  OS  take  a  third  form  of  State  Capitalism. 
The  State  invites  the  capitalist  as  a  merchant  and 
pays  him  a  definite  commksion  for  selling  State 
products  and  for  buying  the  products  of  small  in- 
dustry. There  is  a  fourth  form:  the  State  leases 
a  factory  or  an  industry  or  a  section  of  forest  or 
land  to  a  capitalist;  in  this  case,  the  lease  agree- 
ment is  more  like  a  concession  agreement  The 
question  is  whether  we  can  recognize  these  types 
of  capitalism?  In  order  to  answer  the  question  we 
must  remember  the  competrat  parts  of  all,  vrithout 
•exception,  of  those  various  strata  of  society  which 
I  enumerated  in  my  article  of  May  5,  1918.  **We** 
the  vanguard,  the  advanced  detachment  of  the 
proletariat,  are  passing  directly  to  socialism,  but 
me  forward  detachments  are  only  a  small  section 
of  the  proletariat,  which  in  its  turn,  is  only  a  small 
section  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  population.  In 
order  that  **we'*  may  successfully  sohre  the  prob- 
lem of  our  direct  transition  to  socialism,  we  must 
understand  what  indirect  paths  and  methods  we 
must  adopt  for  die  transition  from  pre-capitalist  re- 
lations to  socialism.  This  is  the  crux     the  cnies- 
tion. 

Is  it  possible  to  realize  a  direct  tranaition  from 
this  state  of  pre-capitalist  relations  prevailing  in 
Russia  to  socialism?  Yes,  it  is  possible  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  only  on  one  condition,  which  we  know 
thanlu  to  the  completion  of  a  tremendous  scientific 
labor.  That  condition  is:  electrification.  But  we 
know  very  well  that  this  "one**  condition  demands 
at  least  tens  of  years  of  work,  and  we  can  only 
reduce  diis  period  if  diere  has  been  a  victory  of  die 
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For  the  years  immediately  ahead  of  us,  we 
shall  have  to  think  of  indirect  links  capable  of 
facilitating  the  transition  from  patriarclusm  and 
small  industry  to  sociaUsm.  **We**  are  still  too  fond 
of  saying  **capitalism  is  an  evil,  socialism  is  a  bless- 
ing**, but  «ich  an  aq^umeoit  is  incorrect  becanse 
it  leaves  out  of  considraation  all  the  oristing 
sodal  eccmomic  strata,  and  takes  in  only  two  of 
them. 

Capitalism  is  an  evil  in  comparison  with  social- 
ism, out  capitalism  is  a  blessing  in  comparison 
with  mediaevalism,  with  small  industry,  with  fet- 
tered unall  producers  thrown  to  the  mercy  oi 
bureaucracy.  To  the  exUnt  dtat  we  are  as  yet 
unable  to  realize  the  direct  transition  from  small 
production  to  socialism,  to  that  extent  is  capital- 
ism to  a  certain  extent  inevitable  as  an  elemental 
product  of  small  production  and  exchange,  and 
to  that  extent  must  we  make  use  of  capitalism 
(particularly  in  directing  it  along  the  podi  of 
State  Capitalism)  as  an  indirect  link  between  snud! 
production  and  socialism,  as  a  means,  a  path,  a 
method  of  raising  the  productive  forces  of  the 
country. 

One  must  be  able  fearlessly  to  recognize  an 
evil  in  order  the  more  firmly  to  combat  it  The 
inevitability  of  the  postponemoit  of  the  establish- 
racnt  of  large  industry,  and  the  impossibility  of 
"prohibiting  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  having  reveued  themselves, 
we  must  depend  upon  what  is  more  accessible  to 
ns,  die  establishment  of  nnall  indu^ry.  We  mdst 
set  to  work  from  this  side  and  prop  up  this  part 
of  our  structure,  almost  ruined  by  the  war  and  die 
blockade.  We  must  adopt  all  measures,  at  all 
costs,  to  develop  exchange,  and  not  fear  capitalism, 
for  die  limits  for  ctqiitalism  have  been  rendered 
sufBciently  narrow,  and  sufficiently  **moderate,**  by 
the  expropriation  of  the  landlords  and  the  bonr- 
geosie  economically,  and  the  existence  of  a  Labor 
Peasant  Government  This  is  the  fundamoital  idea 
of  the  Agricultural  Tax,  diis  is  its  economic  ^ni- 
ficanoe. 
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Technical  Education  in  Soviet  Russia 


Hy  Dr.  R.  Arkadih 


Among  the  varied  problems  of  Uie  reconstruc- 
tion and  development  of  the  economic  life  of 
Russia,  disorganized  by  the  consequences  of  Uie 
war,  tiie  question  of  replacing  skilled  labor,  of 
increasing  the  army  of  engineers,  technicians,  and 
managers  of  industrial  enterprises,  which  in  Russia 
id  so  small,  is  recognized  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  problems.  The  matter  of  the  state  or- 
ganiz^on  of  technical  education  of  all  kinds  came 
into  the  for^round  in  Soviet  Russia  at  a  moment 
when,  after  the  liquidation  of  a  niunber  of  mili- 
tary fronts,  the  prospects  of  peaceful  labor  in 
the  field  of  economic  reconstmction  were  opened, 
in  other  words,  at  about  the  beginning  of  1920. 
While  tedinical  education  had  up  to  that  time  been 
considered  chidly  as  a  portion  of  the  general 
system  of  popular  education,  it  now  received  also 
the  importance  of  being  considered  as  a  spedfic 
portion  of  the  national  economic  system. 

In  this  treatment  of  die  principles  underlying 
the  question  of  technical  education,  considering 
it  is  a  question  of  the  economic  life,  in  the  secur- 
ing of  a  close  contact  between  technical  education 
and  the  needs  of  industry  and  agriculture,  we  must 
also  seek  the  chief  difference  between  the  new 
system  of  technical  education  in  Russia  and  the 
old  cultural  policy,  detached  from  die  economic 
life  of  the  country. 

Technical  schools  of  all  kinds  had  to  furnish 
skilled  labor  for  the  industries,  the  technical 
knowledge,  and  an  able  supervising  staff,  and  thrae- 
fore  had  to  be  concenwd  chiefly  with  die  needs 
of  those  who  ran  the  industries,  the  agriculture, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  country.  In  last 
ycar*s  plan  of  work  of  the  Commissariat  for  Edu- 
cation, as  far  as  technical  instruction  was  con- 
cerned, attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  this 
edfication  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  portion  of  the 
general  economic  plan  of  the  country,  since  it  se- 
cira  a  restoradon  of  skilled  labor  power;  for 
diis  purpose  die  economic  organs  imparted  pre> 
cise  data  on  their  needs  of  skilled  labor,  distributed 
as  to  branches  of  production,  as  to  geographical 
regions,  as  to  natflre  of  skill  required,  so  3iat  with- 
out limiting  themselves  to  a  mere  agreement  with 
the  general  plan  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Economy,  Uie  oi^ans  (tf  technical  educatum  must 
always  be  in  immediate  ccmtact  with  die  productive 
o^ans,  acting  as  the  precise  expression  of  their 
needs,  and  drawing  them  into  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. The  organization  of  technical  education  in 
Soviet  Russia  on  a  new  basis  b^an  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  special  organ  within  the  Commissariat 
for  Education,  namely,  the  Main  Committee  for 
technical  education,  in  the  conduct  of  whidi  not 
only  the  educational  but  also  the  supreme  eco- 
nomic organs  were  engaged :  namely,  the  Supreme 
Council  of  National  Economy,  the  Commissariat  for 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  the  trade  unions,  which 


have  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  organ- 
ization of  technical  education. 

The  Main  Committee,  which  succeeded  in  em- 
ploying the  most  prominent  represoitatives  of  the 
scientific  and  pedagogical  worlds  as  collaborators, 
considered  as  its  tasks  the  following:  1)  the  or* 
ganization  of  preparatory  instruction  for  a  great 
number  of  skilled  workers,  in  the  form  of  short 
time  special  courses;  2)  the  creation  of  a  great 
number  of  technical  schools  for  the  training  of 
specidists,  technologists,  instructors,  masters, 
and  finally,  the  reform  of  the  higher  technical 
schools. 

Edueatiaud  requiranaUs 

The  minimum  in  Russia  of  general  education 
required  as  a  prerequisite  for  technical  studies  was 
considered  to  be  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
first  stage  of  die  lahor  school.  Tho  simplest  form 
of  technical  school  is  die  course  for  tecmucal  snb- 
jects,  the  length  of  which,  according  to  the  sub- 
ject and  the  degree  of  skill  imparted  (foremen, 
machine  builders,  mechanicians,  masters)  is  from 
four  months  to  one  year.  In  addition  to  diese 
courses,  there  are  also  special  schools  and  courses 
in  factories  and  works  for  young  people  and  grown 
ups,  who  are  organized  for  die  systematic  acqnisi- 
tion  of  a  specific  trade,  and  who  make  use  of  the 
factory  plant  for  practical  training;  this  type  of 
the  elementary  school  is  being  organized.  The 
third  form  of  school,  which  imparts  as  much  knowl- 
edge  as  is  required  by  a  dulled  laborer,  is  that 
of  the  technical  schools  for  young  people,  with  a 
course  lasting  from  four  to  five  years,  in  vrftich 
the  student  acquires  in  die  first  two  years  die  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  labor 
school  (but  widi  a  corresponding  modification). 
The  last  two  or  diree  years  are  devoted  to  the 
study  and  to  a  perfecting  of  the  application  of  the 
chosen  technical  specialty.  The  schools  in  this 
way  train  machinists,  masters,  managers  of  litde 
shops  or  sections  of  shops,  specialists  on  certain 
machines,  etc  He  training  of  managers  of  certain 
branches  of  production  is  takoi  care  of  by  the 
Technical  Institute.  To  the  Technical  Institate, 
whose  course  of  instruction  lasts  four  years,  such 
persons  are  admitted  as  have  acquired  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  labor  sdioo! 
of  the  second  class;  in  the  first  school  year  d  the 
Technical  Ia.ititute  this  general  instmction  is  ex- 
panded, while  die  last  uree  years  are  filled  with 
special  studies. 

Hie  evening  technical  school  is  provided  for 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  industry.  This  tech- 
nical school  has  four  sections,  the  first  of  which 
(lasting  one  year)  presupposes  such  knowledge  as 
is  equivalent  to  the  first  stage  of  the  labor  school, 
and  gives  to  the  workers  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  technology;  the  second  section  (also  a  year 
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in  length)  trains  skilled  workers,  foremen*  machin- 
ists, etc.  Hie  diird  section  (to  last  about  two  years) 
presupposes  a  knowledge  equivalent  to  that  im- 
parted in  the  second  aection  and  prepares  tech* 
nologists.  The  fourth  section  finally  (two  years) 
receives  persons  whose  knowledge  is  equal  to 
that  attained  in  the  third  section,  and  is  intended 
for  the  training  of  engineers  wiA  special  qualifi- 
cations. 

The  technical  high  school  is  open  to  all  persons 
who  have  successfully  completed  the  technical 
school  or  the  second  grade  of  the  labor  school; 
the  period  of  instruction  in  the  technical  high 
sdiool  is  three  years. 


The  graduates  of  a  technical  school  may  sup- 
plement their  instruction  by  taking  the  higher 
technical  courses  (about  one  year)  in  the  hi|^her 
technical  school,  and  acquire  a  special  training 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  graduates  of  the  higher 
technical  schools.  The  d^ree  of  otgineer  widi 
university  diploma  is  granted  to  die  graduates  of 
a  higher  technical  school  after  diey  nave  had  a 
certain  amount  of  practice. 

Finally,  there  are  special  investigating  institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  training  skilled  scientific 
engineers,  connected  with  the  higher  technical 
schools,  with  courses  of  instruction  of  from  two 
to  four  years. 


Anniversary  of  Trade  with  Sweden 

(The  following  recent  message  from  the  Stockholm  **Rosui*  Office  shows  how  friendly  is  the 
feeling  between  the  peoples  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Swedeny  and  how  strongly  bo^  peoples  fed  the 
need  of  commercial  exlusnges  between  the  two  countries.) 


'TP  HE  19th  of  May  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
sigziing  of  the  Russian-Swedish  trade  agree- 
ment and  of  the  actual  resumption  of  trade  rela- 
tions between  Soviet  Ruraia  and  Western  Europe, 
inasmuch  as  Sweden  was  the  first  foreign  country 
to  conclude  an  official  trade  agreement  with  Soviet 
Russia.  The  first  year  following  die  sxgniz^  of  this 
agreement  was  marked  with  lively  trade  relati<»is 
between  Sweden  and  Soviet  Russia,  the  latter  hav- 
ing placed  in  Sweden  large  orders  for  agricultural 
machinery,  locomobiles,  railroad  material,  and  so 
on.  In  addition  to  this,  1000  locomotives  are  being 
built  in  Sweden  for  Russia.  In  the  course  of  the 
past  year,  liners  bound  for  Reval  weekly,  and  of 
late  even  semi*weekly,  export  quantities  of  wares, 
very  large  indeed  for  so  small  a  country  as  Sweden. 
Trade  relations  with  Russia  would  have  undoubted- 
ly reached  much  larger  proportions,  were  it  not 
for  the  interference  of  tiie  Swedish  government, 
which  for  a  very  long  time  placed  all  sorts  of 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  normal  activities  of 
the  Russian  Trade  Delegation.  In  any  event,  die 
enormous  Rusnan  maricet  is  the  chief  salvation 
Kjli  the  Swedidi  industries  at  diis  time  of  acute 
economic  crisis  which  the  entire  capitalist  world 
is  now  going  through  and  which  invariably  carries 
with  it  unemployment  on  an  alarming  scale. 

On  the  19ui  of  May,  a  dav  so  momentous  for 
both  countries,  the  Tri^  Delegation  of.  the  R.  S. 
F.  S.  Rt  through  its.  representative,  Mr.  P.  M. 
Kadientser,  gave  a  splendid  banquet  in  Hassel- 
backen,  one  of  the  best  suburban  restaurants.  This 
banquet,  without  exaggeration,  proved  an  event  in 
the  life  of  Stockholm.  It  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  largest  banquets  ever  given  in  this  city.  It 
drew  about  300  people  of  all  social  strata  and  of 
all  shades  of  political  opinion,  be^nning  with 
the  Communists  and  ending  mth  the  most  conserva- 
tire  Rif^.  This  fact  was  very  hrilliantiy  pointed 
out  by  the  leader  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Sweden,  Z.  Hoglund,  who  stated  in  his  speech  that 
this  unusual  banquet  embraced  a  most  hetrogenecnis 


assembly,  including  on  the  one  hand  directors  of 
the  largest  industrial  enterprises,  and  on  the  otlwr 
hand,  various  Russian  Soviet  institutions  at  Sto<^- 
holm.  And  truly,  at  the  Hasselbadcen  banquet 
table  there  were  gathered  not  cmly  a  most  varicf[at- 
ed  but  an  exceedingly  brilliant  crowd,  the  cream 
of  Stockholm's  society,  die  flower  of  Swedish  in- 
dustry, science,  literature,  and  art  Here,  at  long 
tables  decorated  exclusively  with  red  flowers,  in 
a  luxurious  hall,  one  of  its  walls  graced  with  the 
emblem  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  beautifully  painted 
on  glass,  among  those  present  were  the  Esthonian 
Ambassador  to  Sweden,  Mr.  Virgo,  the  most  im- 
portant representatives  of  SwecUw  trade  and  in- 
dustry,  sncn  as  the  director  of  die  "Svoiska  Han* 
delsbanken**,  the  former  advisor  to  the  Embassy, 
Von  Heidenstam,  directors  of  other  large  foreign 
banks,  the  director  of  the  General  Swedish  Export 
Co.,  Nylander,  the  directors  of  the  world  famous 
firms  "Baltic".  **Separator die  "L.  M.  Erikson 
Telrohone  Works",  and  many  other  members  of 
the  **Ezport  Concern**  and  the  Swedish  **Consorti 
um**,  specifically  formed  for  the  purpose  of  trad 
ing  widi  Russia;  also  a  number  of  prominent  pro 
fessors  —  the  celebrated  Slavist — ^Lundell,  the  sur 
geon  Ockekrman,  the  political  economist  Cassel, 
Fagerholm — the  astronomer,  Prof.  Holmgren  and 
others;  artists  were  represented  by  Koge,  Starken* 
berg,  and  others,  writers — by  T.  Nerman,  Bolan* 
der,  Miss  Kleen;  dien  many  deputies  of  both 
houses  of  the  Swedish  porliament-^die  mayor 
(burgomaster)  of  Stockholm,  LincUiagen,  Frederick 
Strom,  F.  Munson  and  others;  members  of  the 
municipal  administration  of  Stodcholm,  famous 
actors  of  the  theatres  of  Stockholm,  leaders  of 
the  right  faction  of  the  Social-Democratic  party, 
of  die  trade  ^ions,  of  the  Swedish  Commnnists — 
Z.  Hoglund,  K.  Kilbom,  Kata  Dalstrom,  Hinke 
Bergegren  and  others,  the  Secretary  of  die  Em- 
bassy, Count  Sonde,  and  numerous  other  celeb* 
rities  of  Sweden.  In  spite  of  this  "moUey"  crowd, 
the  best  of  spirits  pervaded  the  oitire  bsoiqueL 
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Tlie  very  compoaition  of  the  gQests,  as  well  as 
the  many  speeclws,  eloquently  bear  witness  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  varied  dicles  oi  Sweden  have 
become  conscious  of  the  truth  that  the  welfare  of 
Sweden  requires  the  closest  economic  and  apizi^ 
ual  rapi^odiement  widt  her  great  neighbor  to 
the  East  The  opening  speech  was  delivered  by 
the  Representative  of  die  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  Mr.  P.  M. 
Kerzhentsev,  in  English.  Then  the  gathering  was 
addressed  by  Comrade  Heller,  who  spoke  in  Ger- 
man on  behalf  of  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation. 
He  pointed  out  die  significance  to  bodi  parties  con- 
cerned, of  economic  as  well  as  cnlturu  relations. 
We  will  state  briefly  the  contento  of  his  interest- 
ing and  significant  speech. 

Comrade  Heller's  Speech 
**It  is  a  year  ago  today,**  he  said,  'Hhat  Sweden 
entered  with  us  into  definite  trade  relati<ni8.  At 
diat  time  an  armed  fight  was  still  raging  on  the 
Polish  front,  the  Entente  powers  were  blockading 
us,  and  of  the  border  states  only  Esdionia  had 
made  peace  with  us.  It  seemed  dtat  European 
industries  were  going  through  a  period  of  splendid 
development  Swedoi  was  already  dien  far-sighted 
enough  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  trade  re- 
lations with  Russia.  And  she  made  no  mistake 
about  it  If  under  the  conditions  of  the  preset 
economic  depression,  which  is  felt  by  the  entire 
capitalist  world,  the  economic  position  of  Sweden 
is  cetter  than  that  of  her  Scandinavian  neif^ors, 
this  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  her  trade  rela- 
tions with  Soviet  Russia. 

'*The  orders  for  agricultural  machinery,  loco- 
mobiles, railroad  material,  electro-technicu  equip- 
ment, which  have  already  been  filled,  togedm  with 
cMrdera  for  locomotives,  which  have  been  distribut- 
ed over  a  number  of  years,  the  biggest  finandal 
operations  on  die  Russian  maricet— all  this  kept 
up  the  industries  of  Sweden'  on  a  certain  level  uod 
lessened  unemployment 

**This  economic  co-operation  can  and  should  be 
mdcned  and  deepened.  Russia  is  a  vast  agrarian 
land.  Her  mormons  woods  are  waiting  to  be 
developed.  Electrification  is  the  motto  and  pro- 
gram of  our  econMnic  development  And  it  is 
just  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  machinery, 
the  wood-working  industry,  and  electro-technical 
work,  that  constitute  the  strongest  points  of  the 
hi^ly  developed  industries  of  Sweden. 

Russia  is  a  country  of  unlimited  possibilities, 
a  country  of  immeasurable  stores  of  raw  matonal, 
but  in  order  to  utilize  those  boundless  possibilitiei 
a  vast  development  of  credit  and  other  measures 
is  required,  including  a  direct  steamship  com- 
munication between  Russian  and  Swedish  ports. 

"It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  see  in  our 
midst  representatives  of  the  trade  unions.  We 
difiFer  on  many  things,  we  look  differently  at  many 
problems,  but  we  are  representatives  of  a  woricer^ 
country,  and  the  men  at  the  lathes  will  always 
be  our  allies;  diey  are  of  that  class  diat  is  build- 
ing a  new  life. 

"We  are  glad  to  greet  the  representatives  of 
science  and  art 


*^e  government  of  the  workers  and  peasants 
values  nothing  so  highly  as  the  power  of  science, 
art  and  technical  progress.  No  government  has 
made  as  great  an  ^ort  to  raise  tlw  cultural  level 
of  the  vast  masses  of  toilers,  as  has  Soviet  Russia 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  laboring  under 
unheard  of  difficulties.  But  even  formerly  there 
was  a  cultural  union  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 
Strindfaerg,  Selma  Lagerldf ,  Geyerrtam,  and  other 
Swedish  writers,  were  highly  popular  in  Russia, 
while  Russian  literature,  Russian  painting,  Russian 
music,  the  Russian  theatre  and  the  Russian  ballet 
enjoyed  great  and  fully  merited  renown  in  Sweden. 
Sparing  no  effort  to  deepen  and  strengthen  these 
connections,  Soviet  Russia,  having  done  away 
widi  the  war  on  several  fronts,  having  repelled  all 
attacks,  longs  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  peace, 
and  a  cultural  life  of  honest  endeavor. " 

Comrade  Heller  concluded  his  speech  widi  three 
cheers  for  the  furtlun-  development  of  Riisso- 
Swedish  relations. 

Hie;  Erector  of  the  Genoral  Swedish  Eiqrart 
Society,  Nylander,  addressed  the  assembly  in  the 
name  of  die  Swedish  industrial  circles.  He  drew  a 
picture  of  the  economic  conditions  in  Sweden  and 
Russia  and  pointed  out  the  common  ground  be- 
tween the  two.  He  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  esxpresB  his  gratitude  to  Soviet  Russia  and  1^ 
feeling  of  sat^action  over  the  Russo-Swedish 
trade  treaty  concluded  a  year  ago.  In  the  name 
of  the  above  mentioned  interests  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  those  of  the  hindrances  which  still 
remain  in  the  way  of  trade  with  Russia  will  grad- 
ually disappear.  In  conclusion,  having  thanked 
the  Russian  Trade  Delegation  for  its  coopeiati<Hi 
during  the  past  year,  he  gave  a  toast  to  die  de- 
velopment of  trade  relatitms  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Swedish  Professor  Speaks  in  Jbusian 

A  strong  impression  was  made  by  the  speedi 
of  the  ol^  professor  of  Slavic  languages,  Mr. 
Lundell,  who  spoke  in  die  native  tongue  of  the 
Soviet  Delegation.  Having  been  cngagM  for  forty 
years  in  research  in  the  domain  of  die  Russian 
language  and  literature,  he  was  full  of  hope  for  a 
br^t  future  of  the  Russian  people,  who  are  now 
building  a  new  social  system  that  may  in  time 
replace  the  Westmi-European  culture  which  has 
outlived  itself.  The  speaker  stated  that  he  did  not 
consider  himself  an  admirer  of  that  culture  that 
had  led  to  the  world  war.  His  addreo,  which  was 
marked  througluHit  with  genuine  feeling,  was  con- 
cluded by  Prof.  Lundell  with  a  toast  in  honor 
of  the  Russian  people,  whom  he  truly  loves. 

The  representative  of  Esthonia  in  Sweden,  Mr. 
Virgo,  in  a  speech  on  the  significance  of  rela- 
tions with  Soviet  Russia,  emphasized  that  Russia, 
with  her  immense  natural  resources,  is  needed  by 
Svreden  as  well  as  by  all  other  civilized  countries.\ 
Evwy  one  is  in  duty  bound  not  only  to  sympa* 
thize  with  the  cause  of  closer  friendly  relations  J 
between  these  two  countries,  but  to  aid  it  in  every  V 
way  possible. 
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A  warm  tribute  to  ttm  Russian  women  was  con- 
tained in  the  speech  by  the  veteran  leader  of  re- 
volutionary socialism  in  Sweden,  Hinke  Bergegren, 
wlu>  spoke  of  the  tremendous  part  played  by  the 
women  of  Russia  in  die  Russian  revolutionary 
movement. 

In  the  name  of  the  guests,  the  mayor  of  Stock* 
holm,  Mr.  Lindbagen,  thanked  the  Russian  hosts 
in  a  speech  full  of  wit 

Of  the  numerous  speeches  delivered  at  the  ban- 
quet we  will  also  mention  the  address  of  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Russian  Union  of  Metal  Workers, 
Comrade  Stiinkel,  a  member  of  the  section  of 
mgineers  of  the  above  union. 

The  Representative  of  Soviet  Russia,  P.  M. 
Kerzhentsev,  concluded  by  expressing  his  appre- 
ciation to  the  guests  in  the  name  of  Uie  Russian 
Del^ation.  He  emphasized  that  Soviet  Russia  was 
the  most  peaceful  country  in  the  world.  Her  chief 
task  is  a  peaceful  economic  revival.  For  peace 
Russia  is  ready  to  pay  a  hidi  price.  Only  the 
enemies  of  the  Woncras*  and  Peasants*  Republic 
can  spread  absurd  tales  of  her  alleged  aggressive 
plans,  and  about  her  preparations  for  attacking 
neighboring  countries.  In  conclusion  he  Uianked 
heartily  all  those  who  had  worked  and  aided  in 
the  work  of  cultivating  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  whether  they  were  presotf  at 
the  banquet  or  absent 

The  celebration,  which  tumed  out  a  great  success 
in  every  respect,  ended  with  an  improvised 
concert,  with  the  participation  of  the  famous  Stock- 
holm opera  singers  who  happened  to  be  among 
tfw  guests,  and  of  the  Rossian  violinist  Sverdlov. 


REPATRIATION  OF  PRISONERS 

Moscow,  April  25. — A  report  from  the  Russian 
Red  Cross  Mission  in  Czecho-Slovakia  puts  the 
number  of  Russian  military  and  civil  prisoners 
in  that  country,  subject  to  repatriation,  at  about 
10,000,  of  whom  six  echelons  have  already  been 
rmatriated  via  Gramany  since  the  commencement 
of  repatriation  last  October.  The  greater  number 
of  the  prisoners  live  by  their  own  small  earnings, 
working  as  laborers,  and  only  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Czeclio- 
Slovak  Government  in  the  Jusefov  camp.  The 
mission  has  also  established  contact  with  the  Rus- 
nan  prisoners  in  Bulgaria,  Yugo-Slavia  and  Hun- 
gary, both  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
condition  and  to  afford  them  means  to  come  to 
Czecho-Slovakia  for  final  repatriation.  Hie  atti- 
tude of  the  prisoners  towards  Soviet  Russia  is  ex- 
hibited by  such  facts  as  the  publication  by 
prisoners,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Mission, 
of  their  own  Pravda,  and  the  refusal  of  die  entire 
Jusefov  camp  to  accept  any  aid  from  the  Whito- 
Guardist  Red  Cross.  Many  ofBcmv  of  former 
White  Guard  armies  have  applied  to  the  Mission 
for  permission  to  return  to  Russia.  Similar  po- 
tions have  been  received  from  Wrangel  refugees 
at  Constantinople. 
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FORGED  DOCUMENTS 
JIfr.  Leonid  Krtissin,  head  of  the  Russian  Trade 
D^gadon  in  London,  has  issued  the  foUowii^t 
Btatemmti 

Certain  English  nevrspapers  have  published  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  we»  a  document  pu^orting 
to  consist  of  instructions  issued  to  wn  Russian 
Trade  Delegations  abroad,  and  containing  orders 
to  carry  on,  under  the  cover  of  trade  relations, 
active  propaganda  and  revolutionary  oi^anization 
among  the  workers  of  the  countries  to  which  they 
are  accredited. 

The  Russian  Trade  Delegation  wishes  to  state 
categorically  that  diis  alleged  document  is  a  mali- 
cious forgery,  obviously  intended  to  create  prein* 
di(»  against  the  Russian  Government  and  to  hinder 
the  re-establishment  of  trade  relations. 

No  instructions  of  any  kind  have  been  issued  by 
the  Third  International  to  the  Soviet  trade  repre- 
sentatives, and  no  instructions  of  the  character  con- 
tained in  this  foiled  document  have  ever  been  is- 
sued by  any  one  to  Russian  trade  representatives. 

Tlie  document  is,  indeed,  in  itseli  a  palpable 
forgery,  and  die  **in8truction8"  which  it  ccmtains 
are  in  diemsdves  grotesque  and  Indicroos.  Itpur- 
ports  to  be  signed  by  N.  Bukharin  and  Y,  **Bere- 
zin",  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  die 
Third  International.  Berzin  (whose  name  "Berezin" 
is  obviously  a  careless  mistake)  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national, and  since  the  early  Spring  of  last  year, 
has  been  engaged,  first,  in  the  peace  n^otiations 
with  Finland,  and,  since  the  establishment  of  peace, 
as  Russian  representative  at  Helsingfors.  The 
third  signature,  'Tavlov-Veltman,**  is  presumably 
intended  for  Pavlovich-Veltman.  He  is  described 
as  "Responsible  Director  of  the  Council  of  Action 
and  Propaganda  in  the  East**  In  point  <tf  fact, 
Pavlovicii  nolds  no  official  position  vdiatsoevnr 
in  the  Soviet  Govemmoit 

In  die  body  of  the  document  a  certain  *7ogor- 
yelov**  is  mentioned  as  being  in  chaise  of  the 
scheme  outlined.  No  such  person  is  known  even 
by  name  to  the  members  of  the  Russian  Trade 
l>el^ationr  and  certainly  no  such  person  holds 
any  official  position  under  the  Soviet  Govemmoit 

It  may  also  be  noted  diat,  whereas  Tha  Daily 
Telegraph  publishes  diis  docnmoit  as  beii^  in- 
structions to  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation  in  Con- 
stantinople, The  Times  publishes  it  as  an  instruc- 
tion *^o  the  Trade  Delegations  abroad,**  with  the  '' 
obvious  implication  that  it  was  an  instruction  to 
the  Trade  Del^ation  in  London. 

One  paragraph  of  the  **instmctions**  lays  down 
diat  die  Rusrian  trade  delegates  are  to  "spare  no 
expense**  in  creating  an  impression;  that  uey  are 
"always  to  stay  at  the  best  hotels,  give  large  din- 
ner parties,**  and  so  on. 

The  actual  mode  of  life  of  the  delegates  in 
London,  which  is  well-known  to  many  British  offi- 
cials and  members  of  Parliament,  is  the  best  com- 
ment on  this  preposterous  invention. 

(Pavlodeh-Veltman  miU  discuss  this  sab/eet  fit  next 
month's  SovniT  Rdssia.) 
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Trade  Agreement  with  Germany 


Fdix  Text 

[From  "Pour  la  Russie,"  a  non-Bolshevik  wetHy,  appearing  at  Paris,  we  translate  the  text  of  the  treaty  tigned 
on  May  6,  1921  between  repieseniatives  of  the  Governments  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Germany.  Recent  reports,  appear- 
iitf  in  the  "New  York  Times,"  June  30,  and  other  papers,  indicate  that  active  trade  retatUais  are  aUeady  m  progrtss 
between  Sonet  Russia  and  Gennmy.'] 


The  Government  of  the  Rassian  Sodalist  Federal  Soviet 
Republic,  and  the  Gorenunent  of  Germany,  moved  by 
the  deure  to  fmther  the  cause  of  peace  between  Rnwa 
and  Gennany,  and  to  aid,  by  thdr  mutual  amity,  the 
welfare  of  tbdr  two  peoples,  have  cmicladed  the  following 
provisional  agreement  between  them. 

Article  L 

The  activities  of  the  already  existing  delegations  for  the 
protection  of  prisoners  of  war  are  to  be  extended  on  both 
sides  to  enable  them  to  be  diarged  with  the  defense  of  the 
interests  of  all  the  nationals  of  the  respective  countries. 
To  these  delegations  there  are  to  be  added  commercial 
missions,  in  order  to  develop  the  economic  relations  be- 
tween tbe  two  countries.  Until  the  complete  resumiition 
of  normal  relations  shall  have  been  brought  about,  these 
delegations  shall  be  designated,  respectively,  by  the  fol- 
lowing  names:  "Representation  of  the  Russian  Socialist 
Federal  SoviM  Republic  in  Germany,"  and  "Representa- 
tion of  Gennany  in  Rnsda".  Their  seats  shall  be  at 
Berlin  and  Moscow. 

The  Representation  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  in  Gennany 
shall  be  considered  as  the  sole  repteaentative  of  tu 
Russian  state  in  Gomany. 

Artide  II. 

The  heads  of  the  representations  shall  enjoy  tbe  rights 
and  privileges  of  tbe  heads  of  accredited  missions.  Until 
the  conclusion  of  a  special  agreement,  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  accredited  missions  are  granted  to  seven 
members  of  each  representation,  insofar  as  they  may  not 
be  subjects  of  tbe  state  in  which  the  respective  misnon 
is  stationed. 

As  for  tbe  assistants  of  the  representations  who  are  not 
subjects  of  the  state  in  irtiidi  the  nspresentetive  misuon 
is  stationed,  tbe  two  governments  tmdertake  to  adopt  the 
necessary  administrative  measures: 

1.  In  order  that  searches  may  not  be  ondertaken  in 
their  premises  before  notice  has  been  given  to  the  central 
Foreign  OfGce  of  the  country  in  which  the  mission  is 
stationed,  even  in  cases  where  delay  involves  danger,  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  delegate  of  the  said  central  Foreign 
Office  and  a  delegate  of  the  Representation; 

2.  In  order  that  all  cases  of  arrest  may  be  immediately 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  central  Foreign  Office  in 
which  the  mission  is  etationed,  which  Foreign  Office  shall 
in  turn  advise  the  Head  of  the  mission  vrithin  24  hooia 
^ter  dhe  arrest; 

3.  In  order  that  the  above-mentioned  persons,  as  mil 
as  the  members  of  their  families,  may  be  freed  from  all 
kinds  of  obUgatory  pubKe  work  and  doty,  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  military  service  and  obligation. 

^rtHT^e  ///. 

Each  of  the  two  governments  shall  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  enable  the  representation  of  the  other  gov- 
ernment to  obtain  premises  appropriate  for  its  offices,  as 
wdl  as  lodgings  for  the  Head  and  tbe  members  of  the 
mission.  They  shall  further  undertake  to  give  the  miauon 
all  aid  necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  material  needed  in 
the  carrying  out  of  its  fonctions. 

Artide  IV. 

The  German  Representation  in  Russia  has  the  right  to 
import,  without  payment  of  taxes  or  other  imposts,  materi- 
als that  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  its 
functions  and  the  maintaining  of  its  office,  as  well  as 
prodncu  and  articles  of  current  oonsomptitm  that  are 
Indispouable  for  the  subsistence  of  its  Gemuu  personnel, 
to  the  amount  of  40  kilograms  per  month  for  eadi  person. 

The  authorintion  to  import  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Rnsuan  miauon  In  the  coiutry  from  which  snch  objects 
an  being  sent,  on  the  presentation  of  a  list  Indicatinf 


the  contents  of  the  package^  connterrigned  in  Gcnnanr 
by  tbe  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affura,  and  in  other  oonn- 
tries  by  the  Goman  representatives  in  those  ooontricL 
Artide  Y. 

The  Heads  of  the  Representations  are  considered  as 
accredited  to  the  central  Foreign  Office  of  the  country 
in  which  the  respective  administration  resides.  Hie  rep- 
resentations shall  enter  into  direct  relations  with  this  cen- 
tral Foreign  Office,  anfl,  for  c<unniercial  matters,  mth  tbe 
other  central  administrations. 

Artide  VL 

The  Representations  shall  have  the  ffdlowing  consular 

duties: 

1.  Defense  of  the  interests  of  their  nationals  on  the 
basis  of  the  norms  provided  by  international  law; 

2.  Issue  of  passports,  identifications,  and  visas; 

3.  Receiving,  certifying  and  witnessing  of  docomenl*. 
The  two  contracting  parties  engage  to  begin  immedia^ 

cmnmrsations  with  the  object  of  securing  die  signing  of 
an  ogreonent  on  the  subject  of  the  certification  of  docn- 
ments  rdaUng  to  civil  status  and  marriage. 

Artide  VU. 

Each  Representation  shall  have  tbe  right  to  make  nss 
freely  of  the  radio-tdegraph  stations  and  the  regular  post- 
al services  in  its  official  relations  with  its  Government  and 
the  Representations  of  its  Government  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, either  openly  or  in  code,  as  well  as  to  send  courwra, 
who  shall  be  provided  for  in  a  special  agreement. 
Artide  VIU. 

Until  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  that  may  definitely  de- 
cide the  question  of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  two 
states,  tbe  following  provisions  shall  remain  in  force: 

1.  Russian  prisoners  and  interned  civilians  now  in 
Germany  shall  be  governed  by  the  prorisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment of  April  19,  1920,  the  Supplementary  Agreement  of 
July  7,  1^0,  and  the  Supplementary  Agreement  of  dus 
date.  In  gmieral,  the  provisions  of  international  law, 
and  of  the  German  laws,  shall  be  applied  to  Russian 
citizens  now  in  Germany,  both  as  to  their  persons  and 
their  property. 

2.  German  citizens  who  may  be,  at  the  moment  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  Agreement,  on  the  territory  of 
the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  shall  retain  the  rights  arising  from 
the  Supplementary  Agreement  of  this  day's  date,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  quality  as  former  prisoners  or  interned 
civilians. 

3.  Gennan  citizens  who  may  arrive  in  tbe  territory  of 
the  other  contractiii«  puty,  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  for  business 
reasons  and  by  virtue  of  the  present  Agreement,  and 
who  shall  observe  passport  regulations,  are  granted  bee 
use,  by  tbe  latter  party,  of  all  property  that  tbey  may  ham 
brought  with  them,  or  acquired  in  Russia,  in  so  far  as 
the  acquisition  and  use  of  such  property  may  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  special  proviuon  issued  by  tbe  organs 
of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  having  jurisdiction  in  such  matters. 
Such  immunity  shall  be  guaranteed  by  mandates  specially 
issued  by  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  unless  the  bearer  should  be- 
come the  object  of  reclamations  resulting  from  legal  trans- 
actions paaung  between  him  and  the  R.  S.  F.  5.  R.  after 
the  condnuon  of  the  present  agreement. 

Article  IX. 

Tbe  Russian  Government  shall  pennit  persons  formeily 
of  Gorman  nationality,  who  may  have  lost  such  nationality, 
as  wdl  as  their  wives  and  children,  to  leave  Russia  en 
presentation  of  proofs  that  their  departnxe  has  Germany 
for  its  destination. 

Ardde  X. 

The  Russian  Government  guarantees  to  German  ships, 
and  Um  Gomui  Govonment  guarantees  to  Rnssian  ships. 
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free  acceM  to  their  territorial  waters  and  porta,  in  acoord- 
aaoa  irith  the  general  rales  of  intematioBal  kw.  In  c«m 
RoasUn  sUpa.  nivigating  for  Gonunocial  pnrposefc  ihdl 
obtain  spedal  adnntages  In  the  vmjtamt  tn  ribip  diazces, 
the  Roaaian  Gomnunnt  shall  grant  the  same  adfantagea 
to  German  ships. 

Li  all  cases  a  ship  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
may  be  seized  by  virtue  of  a  legal  action  directed  sped- 
ficaUy  at  the  ship  in  qnesUoii,  for  example,  for  the  col* 
lection  of  port  ciurges,  expenses  of  repairs,  damages  to 
be  paid  aa  a  result  of  colHsion. 

Article  XL 

The  two  Governments  shall  immediately  take  all  meat- 
ures  to  nuke  poeable  the  reopraiing  of  postal,  tdegrai^ 
and  wireless  conunonications,  and  shall  saf^fiiaTd  tbeia 
relations  by  means  of  special  agreements. 

Article  Xn. 

The  Russian  Commercial  Mission  in  Germany,  being 
a  national  commercial  institution  for  realiidng  transac- 
tions fnrovided  for  by  civil  law,  on  Gennan  territory,  shall 
be  cottddered  as  a  legal  representative  of  the  Russian 
Gavanment  Tlw  latter  shall  recognize  as  binding  upim 
it  aR  the  kgal  acta  concluded  aUier  by  the  Head  of  the 
Representatira,  or  by  die  Head  of  the  Commercial  MIt- 
son,  or  by  any  person  empowered  by  either  of  these  two 
representatives. 

The  German  Representation  in  Russia,  thtouflji  its  Com- 
mercial Mission,  shall  defend  the  economic  interests  of 
the  German  State  and  of  German  citizens. 

Article  Xlll. 

The  Russian  Government  engages  to  conclude  with  Ger- 
man nationals,  firms,  and  legal  persons,  transactions  of 
a  legal  natnre  on  the  territory  of  Rnaaia  or  on  that  of 
the  states  federated  with  Rnsria,  in  a  common  plan  of 
«qwit  and  import,  drawn  ap  by  tlie  St^e,  exdusively  with 
«  proviricm  for  ariutration  of  dispotei. 

Aa  for  legal  tranoactiMia  oondnded  in  Germany,  aa  weU 
aa  tbnr  economic  consequences,  the  Russian  Government 
shall  recognize  the  German  laws;  in  questions  of  inivate 
oUigations,  it  shall  recognize  Gennan  jurisdiction  as  weU 
as  German  procedure  in  the  application  of  the  verdict, 
hot  twiy  in  so  far  as  this  may  concern  transections  with 
German  subjects,  firms,  and  juristic  personN  concluded 
after  the  signing  of  the  present  convention.  Hie  Russian 
Government  retains  the  right  to  introduce  into  legal  instru- 
ments made  in  Gnmany  im>visions  for  arbitration  of 
disputes. 
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In  general,  the  holdings  of  the  Russian  Govenuaeot 
■hall  enjoy  tlw  prateotioa  coBmonly  adnrittwd  by  interna- 
tiimal  law.  In  partleolar,  and  insofar  as  they  do  not  fall 
under  the  first  cUnae  of  the  present  article^  they  axe  not 
aobject  to  Gennan  jurisdiction  nor  to  the  Geman  laws 
■vrcraing  the  appBcadm  of  the  verdicL 
Arddt  XIV. 

The  Rqnesentatioiw  of  the  two  partiee  have  the  ri^ 
to  amanon,  for  the  requirements  of  their  economic  dndea^ 
competent  persons  that  may  be  indispendble  to  them. 

l^e  request  for  authoiixation  of  this  admission  of  socfc 
competent  persons  shall  include  detuled  reasons,  and 
^all  be  addressed  by  the  Central  Formgn  Office  to  the 
Re^esentation  of  the  other  country.  Such  re^iesu  shall 
be  eirtitled  to  inunediato  examination. 

Article  XV. 

The  Representations  of  the  two  parties  and  the  persons 
em^yed  in  time  Representations  shall  rigorously  limit 
their  actions  to  the  tasks  inovided  fer  in  the  pnsent 
Agreement;  specifically,  they  shall  abstahi  fmn  pro- 
paganda directed  against  the  Govomment  or  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  hi  iridch  di^  axe  stationed. 
ArtieU  ZVL 

Until  the  conduaiou  of  the  fnttne  treaty  of  peace,  the 
present  Agreement  shall  serve  as  a  bOK  im  the  economic 
tdationa  ^  the  two  parties;  it  shall  be  ludentood  aa  an 
ezpreasion  of  mutual  amity  and  aa  a  consolidation  of 
ecooanic  bonds. 

Article  XVU. 

The  present  Agreement  shall  go  into  force  from  the 
date  of  its  signature. 

Each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  right  to 
renounce  his  Agreement,  after  having  given  dne  notice 
to  the  other  party  three  months  in  advance. 

If  one  of  the  two  parties  dewnmces  this  Agreement,  and 
if  the  Agreenfflt  is  not  r^aoed  by  another,  each  df  the 
two  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  ri£^  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  above-mentioned  period,  to  'appoint  a 
commission  of  five  members,  for  the  liquid^ion  of  oom- 
mercial  transactions  that  may  already  have  h^nn.  The 
members  of  this  oommission  sliaU  be  oonaidered  as  agents 
vridi  no  dii^matic  status,  and  diaR  ctmdnde  the  Hquida- 
tioD  within  six  months  at  the  latest  after  the  denenidng 
of  the  present  treaty. 

Sgnod  Uor  Germany)      BERBNin-,  Maizan,  Haits. 
'(/or  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.)  ScHSiimARii. 
Berlin,  May  6,  1921. 


Leonid  Krassin's  Stockholm  Interview 

(The  Stockholm  *'Rosta**  Of /ice  recently  communicated  the  following  interview  with  Mr.  Krassin, 
which  we  translate  from,  the  Russian,  on  several  interesting  points  since  touched  on  by  him  in  later 
interviews,  but  here  expressed  wiA  greater  Parity.) 


I^N  May  22  L.  B.  Krassin  arrived  in  Stoddiolm 
from  Finland,  on  his  way  to  London,  and 
left  for  ^drlin  die  next  day.  He  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  give  a  very  interesting  interview  to  the  cor* 
respondent  of  *^lo8ta",  vdiicb  was  printed  in  the 
Stockholm  newspapers:  a  full  report  appeared 'in 
Folkets  Dagblwl  Politiken  (Communist),  and 
Dagens  Tidning  (Non-partisan),  and  a  partial  re- 
port appeared  in  the  liberal  newspaper  Dagens 
Nyheter. 

L.  B.  Krassin  made  the  following  statement  with 
reference  to  the  rumors  circulated  in  the  Swedish 
press  about  **victorious**  revolts  in  Siberia,  Pet- 
rograd,  etc: 

I  left  Moscow  May  16th,  and  of  course  I  cannot 
be  fully  aware  of  the  situation  in  Omsk  and 
Kialdita  at  the  presmt  moment  But  neither  iriien 


I  left  Moscow,  nor  during  my  stay  at  Helsingfors, 
had  any  reports  been  received  similar  to  those 
spread  by  Helsingfors  telegrams,  stating,  that 
40,000  peasants  had  revolted  and  were  going  from 
Oznsk  to  T<Hndc  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  these 
Siberian  revolts  are  inventions  of  idle  white 
guard  correspondents  and  reporters,  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  Finland's  hospitality.  The  latest  rumors 
about  a  revolt  in  Petrograd  are  also  without  any 
foundation. 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Soviet  Go\- 
ernment  is  on  the  verge  of  a  downfall,  and  usually 
the  time  for  this  downfall  is  set  for  two  or  three 
wedcs  hence.  This  situation  is  now  entering  its 
fourth  year,  and  so  far  no  change  can  be  fore- 
seen, i.  e.,  even  in  the  future  tbe  correspondents 
of  Ae  Itourgeois  press  and  die  Russian,  white  news- 
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papers  will  invariably  announce  the  approaching 
wreck  d  the  Soviet  regime;  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, Iwwever,  having  survived  many  cabinets  in 
capitalist  countries,  will  remain,  as  heretofore,  the 
most  stable  and  lasting  government. 

**The  latest  changes  in  the  Soviet  policy  were 
conditioned  by  the  ending  of  the  war  and  the 
necessity  of  greater  adjustments  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  peasants;  once  again  this  proves 
Uie  elasticity  of  the  Soviet  system  and  its  ability 
to  adjust  itself  instantly  to  the  needs  of  the  labor- 
ing masses.  Not  even  die  enenues  of  the  SoviM 
regime  can  deny  the  fact  that  the  recent  measures 
fully  meet  the  interests  of  the  peasantry.  They 
merely  predict  as  a  result  of  these  measures  the 
downfall  of  the  Soviets.  As  we  live  on,  we  shall 
see.  We  believe  that  the  ability  of  the  Govmi- 
nent  to  ctuisider  in  its  policy  thie  interests  of  the 
peasants  and  to  try  to  meet  them,  tends  to  strength- 
en the  entire  syetan^  insures  a  friendly  cooperation 
of  the  peasantry  with  the  leading  prol^ariat,  and 
solves  many  economic  difficulties,  imch  are  natur- 
al for  a  country  which  emerged  from  war  only 
three  years  after  all  the  other  countries. 

<  No  Disturbances  in  Russia 

*Tou  inquire  of  me  what  the  real  situation  of 
the  Soviet  power  isj  what  are  its  plans  and  imme- 
diate prospects.  In  order  to  reply  briefly  I  shall 
say  that  when,  upon  my  arrival  in  Moscow  from 
London,  in  die  latter  part  of  April,  I  came  to 
Lenn*s  office,  one  of  his  first  words  was  the  question 
whether  rain  was  falling  in  the  territory  through 
which  I  had  been  passing.  As  a  good  peasant, 
Vladimir  Ilyich  observed  the  sky  and  informed 
me  that  he  had  Just  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Kharkov,  informing  him  that  rain  was  fall- 
iiig  all  over  Ukraine,  and  that  the  prospects  of  a 
good  harvest  were  improving.  Similar  news  arrived 
later  from  northern  and  central  Russia,  and  only 
in  the  east,  in  the  Saratov  section,  was  there  an 
area  of  drou^it  The  oitire  Soviet  apparatus  is 
now  fevori^ly  at  work  in  attempting  to  adjust  it- 
self to  the  new  arrangement  of  relations  with  the 
village.  Hie  recent  conference  of  representatives 
of  the  cooperatives  worked  out  a  number  of  prac- 
tical measures  for  forming  a  method  of  exchange 
with  the  village,  gathering  raw  materials,  the  dis- 
tribution of  city  products  and  commodities,  etc. 
In  spite  of  the  nhaustion  in  the  country,  and  con- 
siderable disorganization,  especially  in  diose  junc- 
tions and  provinces  where  there  were  peasant 
uprisings,  organized  by  emissaries  from  abroad, 
the  shortage  will  probably  be  considerably  lower 
than  last  year,  and  even  in  the  case  of  a  medium 
hcrvest  die  supply  of  die  army  and  the  cities  will 
be  assured. 

**The  woricers  and  peasants  of  Russia  bravely 
combat  poverty  and  disorganization,  they  build 
and  per^ct  the  apparatus  of  the  government  in 
the  center  as  well  as  in  the  country  at  large,  an 
apparatus,  which,  though  far  from  being  perfect, 
is  yet  one  that  has  proved  to  be  sufficiraatly  power- 
ful to  repulse,  with  the  aid  of  the  Red  army,  all 
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those  who  have  attesnpled  Co  reestablish  motuvcby 
and  again  to  retsm  the  camtaltsts  and  landownen 
to  their  secure  positicHis.  llie  dnree  years*  war  of 
defense,  and  the  struggle  with  the  blockade,  un- 
doubtedly cost  the  Russian  pe(^le  a  great  deal; 
the  country  is  still  in  a  grave  umditioii,  but  those 
gentlemen,  i.  e.,  the  black  hundreds,  cadets  and 
mraisheviks,  who  stay  abroad  and  anticipate  ctKn- 
plete  starvation  in  Ruaua,  which  will  result  in 
the  downfall  of  the  Soviet  i^;ime,  will  imdonbteil- 
ly  be  disappointed.** 

3.  Referring  to  the  tekgiani  from  Reval,  credit- 
ing Mr.  Vanderlip  with  a  prophesy  that  the  Soviet 
power  would  last,  at  most,  nine  m<»ths,  Krassin 
said: 

"The  diagnosis  of  Mr.  Vanderlip,  predicting  the 
downfall  of  the  Soviet  order  within  nine  months, 
is  unknown  to  me,  aird  I  am  not  inclined  to  at- 
tach an^  importance  to  this  informadm.  Mr. 
Vanderkp  concluded  certain  preliminary  agree- 
ments ¥nth  the  Soviet  goveromen:,  but  their  future 
fate  will  depend  upon  the  conditi<»i  whether  the 
group  of  capitalists  who  support  him  will  de- 
posit a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  whether  it 
will  insure  the  carrjuig  out  of  his  obligadons, 
as  stipulated  in  die  agreement  If  the  deponts 
are  made,  die  ccmtracts  will  go  into  ^ect  without 
further  delay.  If  not,  the  Soviet  govemment  will 
resume  freedom  of  acticm.** 

The  Agreement  with  England 

*Tlie  Russo-English  agreement  is  above  all 
significant  in  that  for  once  the  Sovi^  government 
is  considered  the  most  powerful  government,  the 
sole  govemment  of  Russia.  Wh^evear  the  fanlta 
of  this  agreement,  the  essential  fact  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  its  sigmficance  is  observed  in  bodi 
the  relation  of  Soviet  Russia  with  other  countries, 
as  well  as  in  the  development  of  trade  and  other 
relations  with  England.  Immediately  upon  sign- 
ing the  agreement,  the  British  Govemment  lifted 
all  bans  on  exports  to  Russia,  and  now  we  can 
purchase  from  England  not  only  coal,  food  pro- 
ducts, machinery,  etc.,  but  also  military  supplies, 
unless  there  is  a  ban  placed  on  these  exports  such 
as  is  also  enforced  in  other  countries.  The  text 
of  the  agreement  left  some  doubt  as  to  the  free- 
dom of  our  imports  into  England,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  danger  of  a  ban  on  our  products  being 
placed  by  third  persons,  various  omiers  and  cap- 
italists wno  have  objections  to  Russia.  However, 
the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  court  of  appeals 
several  days  f^o  eliminates  this  difficulty  also. 
The  court  of  appeals  unanimously  acknowledged 
that  after  signing  the  Russo-English  agreement 
claims  made  to  ue  Russian  Govemment  are  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  English  courts.  Thwe- 
fpre,  all  formal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade 
and  navigation  are  virtually  at  an  end, 

"The  signing  of  the  trade  agreement  with  Ger> 
many  again  strengthens  the  position  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  we  may,  with  more  or  less  ease,  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  French  government 
too  will  at  last  unaerstand  that  in  its  own  interest 
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it  would  be  adTantageous  to  reject  that  state  of 
isolatifHi  which  France  has  inflicted  upon  herself.  . 
Those  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  small- 
er continental  countries  which  have  not  yet  c<m- 
eluded  trade  agreements  with  Soviet  Russia,  should 
hasten  to  do  so,  because  further  delays  will  place 
them  in  a  less  favorable  situation. 

**The  question  of  concessions  is  at  present 
entering  the  jJiase  of  practical  application.  It 
i<9  necessary  to  note  that  this  decision  on  principle 
was  only  brought  about  at  the  Congress  of  Uie 
Soviets  in  December,  1920.  Even  previous  to  the 
revolution,  negotiations  on  various  financial  or 
trade  syndicates  and  cooperative  enterprises  lasted 
months  and  sometimes  years.  To  be  sure,  con- 
cessions in  Soviet  Russia  could  not  arise  and  be 
formulated  as  by  a  miracle  in  the  course  of  vredu 
ov  months;  let  alone  the  difficulties  which  occur 
under  modem  conditions  of  transport  and  com- 
munication, etc.,  also  mutual,  yet  quite  natural, 
distrust;  one  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  such 
govemmmt  organizations  and  enterprises  are  be- 
ing created  as  are  unknown  to  the  trade  history 
of  Europe.  At  this  time  simultaneous  nKotiaticms 
are  being  conducted  with  capitalists  of  various 
conntrifls.  Considerations  are  under  way  to  grant 
concessions  on  large  forest  areas,  paper  ano  cel- 
luloid factories,  match  factories,  and  the  ej^loita- 
tion  of  naphtha  regions. 

The  Truth  About  Concessions 

**I  left  Moscow  in  February  and,  having  returned 
in  April,  practically  found  an  alnence  of  any 
disagreonents  on  the  question  of  the  ruling  party, 
tween  the  various  factions  of  the  ruling  party, 
and  also  among  the  supervising  groups  of  the 
trade  unions.  The  Soviet  government  will  de- 
cisively and  fearlessly  utilize  all  possible  invest- 
ments of  western-European  and  American  capital, 
and  those  fundamental  conditions  for  concessions, 
which  have  been  worked  out  in  various  branches 
of  industry,  are  in  most  cases  accepted  by  the 
capitalist  governments.  The  difficulty  of  con- 
cessions no  longer  lies  in  their  underlying  princi- 
ple, but  in  the  many  problems  of  the  place, 
the  term,  the  extension  of  share  deductions,  etc. 
Hiere  is  ground  for  belief  that  in  the  course  of 
this  year  several  large  concessional  agraamaita 
will  have  been  c<mcluded.  It  ia  of  interest  to  note 
diat  the  French  govemmoit  also  is  manifesting 
a  desire  to  receive  concessions  in  the  Donetz  region 
and  in  the  Caucasus,  specifically  in  Baku,  in  order 
to  obtain  electrical  energy  for  the  naphtha  trade. 
Undoubtedly,  the  practical  realization  of  the  con- 
cessions will  meet  widi  many  difficulties,  but  not 
of  such  nature  as  not  to  be  overccnne.** 

In  conclusion  L.  Krassin  stated:  'Hie  latest 
rumors  about  a  cholera  plague  in  Moscow,  and 
about  Lenin's  visit  to  London,  are  absolutely  un- 
founded." 

'*Social-Demokrcaen'*  on  L.  Krassin 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  Branting*8  Social- 
Dmioknaw,  which  directs  all  ac^ressive  lUtadn 
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upon  Soviet  Russia,  has  this  time  made  an  int^- 
esting  exception  in  die  case  of  Krassin. 

On  May  24  this  newsaper  published  a  supposed 
interview  with  Krassin,  not  in  reality  the  present 
interview,  but  a  characterization  of  himself  and 
his  activity.  The  characterization,  it  can  be  said 
without  exaggeration,  resembles  a  ^logy.  The 
Sodal-DemohtUen,  which  usually  slanaers  all 
Soviet  woriEers,  thb  time  praises  Comrade  Krassin 
as  the  only  one  in  Soviet  Russia  who  devotes  all 
his  energy  to  sensible  work  and  to  the  restoration 
to  life  of  productivity. 

The  author  of  the  note  admits  Krassin  to  be  an 
exceptionally  energetic  and  courageous  person,  wbo 
clearly  realizes  the  aim  of  his  work. 


ITEMS  OF  BARBARISM 

Moscow,  April  23. — A  new.  veterinary  coII^e 
and  museum  was  opened  at  Moscow  on  April  21. 
In  his  opening  address,  Chairman  Bobrovsky  out- 
lined the  hirtory  and  aims  of  this  new  educational 
institution,  created  by  the  efforts  of  the  Russian 
v^erinarians  subsidized  by  the  Soviet  Govenaaeat. 
In  addition  to  the  pursuit  of  scientific  research, 
the  college  will  become  a  center  for  the  spread 
of  useful  veterinary  knowledge  among  the  masses. 
The  museum  contains  large  collections  of  great 
scientific  value. 

The  first  proletarian  theatre  has  been  opened  at 
the  Moscow  Central  Arena.  The  artbts  will  be 
selected  entirely  from  the  workers  and  students 
at  the  theatrical  stadios  maintained  by  the  All- 
Rnssian  Unitm  of  Proletarian  Culture. 

Russian  Telegraph  Agency. 


MONORAIL  TRAINS 

Hie  former  private  branch  railway  line  of  the 
Tsars,  Petrograd  -  Dyetskoye  Selo  -  AlexandroAa, 
now  in  disuse,  will  be  utilized  by  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Public  Economy  for  experiments  with 
•a  monorail  system.  All  the  parts  for  this  experi- 
mental monorail  train  are  bdng  manufactured  at 
the  Putilov  Works. 


BULGARIA  AND  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

May  20,  Moscow. — ^The  Bulgarian  Government 
has  sent  Captain  Kryuchin  to  Moscow,  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviet  Government  on  the  exchange  of 
prisoners. 


FINNISH  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Helsingfors,  May  19.— Tlie  Finnish  Secretary  of 
Legation,  Hugo  Walwanne,  has  been  appointed 
Finnish  representative  in  Soviet  Russia,  according 
to  the  Held^gf  ors  Pul. 
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Russia  Revisited:  Fifteen  Years  After 

By  B.  RousTAU  Bek 

{Roustam  Bek  is  fiimiliar  to  our  readers  through  his  military  arUcles  which  have  been  such 
a  popular  feature  of  Soviet  Russia  during  the  past  two  years.  Col.  Bek  was  born  in  Petrograd  in 
1871;  graduated  from  the  Petrograd  Naval  School  in  1891^  and  served  with  the  Sixth  Orenburg  Cos- 
sacks Mtring  the  Pamir  Military  Expedition  of  1891-1895.  He  was  military  correspond&tt  at 
Turkish headmarlers  duringthe  Greco-Turkish  War  in  1897  and  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Russian  **Army 
and  Navy  Aorumat^  in  1898-1900,  During  tht  Russo-Japanese  War  he  served  in  Maatharia  at 
Port  Arthur.  In  1914  he  ivas  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  Volunteer  Army  and 
later  was  military  critic  on  the  staff  of  the  London  **DaUy  Express.**  He  was  appointed  military 
expert  to  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau  in  New  Jork  on  January  1,  1920^  and  accompanied 
Mr.  Martens  on  his  return  to  Russia  January  22,  1921.  An  accmutt  of  the  return  jowmey  of  ike 
staff  of  Ae  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bareaa  was  printed  in  our  issue  of  March  12.) 


Petrograd,  May  6,  1921. 

ABOUT  three  months  have  elapsed  since  I  sent 
my  letter  to  Soviet  Russu  from  Gothenburg, 
describing  the  Joumey  home  of  the  members  ol  the 
staff  of  the  »)rmer  Russian  Soviet  Government 
Bureau  in  New  York.  I  have  remained  silent  this 
long  because  I  determined  first  to  study  the  utua- 
tion  in  my  country,  which  has  undergcme  such 
tremendous  changes  during  my  absraice  of  more 
than  fifteen  years.  I  felt  it  impossible  to  write 
about  So^t  Russia  under  the  impact  of  first  im- 
pressions. I  was  afraid  of  being  called  an  optim- 
ist because  duse  impressions  were  so .  gooa  and 
my  American  readers  would  perhaps  have  mis- 
trusted my  judgment  if  I  had  written  after  having 
been  only  a  few  wedcs  in  Russia.  But  now,  after 
c<m8id<lrable  study  of  the  political,  social  and 
military  o^anization  of  my  country  and  after  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  work  'of  the  reconstruc- 
tion, I  believe  I  have  the  right  to  tell  Americans 
the  trudi  about  our  great  Republic. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  February  7,  1921,  our 
little  Swedidi  ship,  the  "South  Sweden,"  after  a 
tiresome  crossing  of  the  rough  Baltic  sea,  reached 
the  former  Russian  port  of  Libau,  now  belonging 
to  the  Republic  of  Latvia.  A  miserable  pi<4nre 
was  presented  to  us  here.  The  population  was 
hungry,  poorly  dressed  and  badly  shod.  There 
was  a  general  appearance  of  desperation.  The 
military  units  which  I  saw  in  die  streets  of  Libau 
made  me  smile  bitterly.  They  marched  slackly, 
mostly  under  the  command  of  former  Russian 
officers  carrying  Russian  rifles.  Their  uniforms 
were  a  queer  mixture  of  American,  English  and 
Russian  types  and  their  shoes  were  in  a  shocking 
state.  Many  of  the  men  wore  lapti  (coarse  foot- 
wrapping).  The  pallid  faces  of  mese  unfortunate 
creatures — enchained  slaves  of  a  "democratic"  re- 
gime— their  dead  expressionless  eyes  told  the  story 
of  the  morale  of  the  Latvian  Army.  I  saw  among 
the  soldiers  a  great  number  of  boys  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  old. 

Ihe  greatest-  part  of  the  population  of  Libau 
is  engaged  either  in  speculating  or  begging.  There 
is  a  constant  hunt  for  American  dollars,  the  ex- 
change value  of  which  changes  every  day  and 
even  several  times  during  the  day.  I  observed 
that  the  Letts  in  general  are  not  hostile  to  the 


Bolsheviki.  In  almost  every  shop  I  was  adfed 
when  the  United  States  would  recognize  the  Soviet 
Government  and  establish  trade  relations  with 
Russia.  This  is  a  vital  point  for  evwy  Lett,  because 
they  understand  very  well  that  America  can  never 
trade  with  Latvia  separately  from  Soviet  Russia. 
There  is  no  money  in  Latvia  with  which  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  getting  the  necessary  capital  for  this  purpose, 
nor  any  hope  of  economic  development  in  Latvia 
until  normal  commercial  relations  are  established 
between  Rusua  and  die  rest  of  die  world.  For 
this  reason  the  Lettish  population  is  anxiously 
awaiting  the  recognition  <n  me  Soviet  Govamment 
by  the  United  States.  I  was  told  that  lately  the 
economic  situation  of  Latvia  had  considerably  im- 
proved, ^ut  this  improvement  affects  only  the 
condition  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  workers  and 
the  poor  peasants  still  suffer  and  will  con^nne  to 
suffer  under  their  capitelistic  oppressai;  uid 
these  poor  classes  are  the  majority  of  the  Lrttiah 
population.  Sympathy  towards  Communism  nows 
rapidly  among  die  masses  and  will  eventually  l>urst 
into  social  revolution. 

From  Libau  we  weoit  on  to  Riga,  arriving  then 
on  February  10,  in  the  midst  of  a  real  Russian 
wiitter.  It  was  a  glorious  mmnii^.  SikJi  snnsltine 
I  had  not  enjoyed  in  England  and  Amoica.  The 
station  porters  draued  our  luggage  off  in  small 
slei^es  oecause  of  me  lack  of  horses.  I  observed 
that  there  were  few  motor  cars  in  Riga  and  those 
belonged  mostly  to  die  representatives  of  foreign 
countries.  The  Russian  Soviet  Mission  has  a  beau- 
tiful red  **Reo**  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  R.  S. 
F.  S.  R. 

Impressions  of  R^ 

Riga  is  a  splendid  city  and  has  grown  im- 
mensely since  I  was  there  in  1898.  Today  it  is 
rather  dirty.  The  hotels  are  beyond  description; 
except  for  two  or  three,  all  are  in  a  horrible  condi- 
tion. The  shops  are  open,  but  with  monstrous 
prices  on  everything.  Speculation  in  foreign 
money  is  universal.  The  popalaticm  is  better 
dressed  than  in  libau,  but  upon  dieir  faces  is 
much  the  same  expression  of  desperate  apathy. 
There  are  many  Russians  wandering  about  in  Riga, 
mostly  members  of  the  Russian  Iraurgeoisie,  v^o 
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fled  from  their  own  country.  Among  these  I  noticed 
also  many  of  the  former  military  elements  who 
had  served  under  Yudenicfa,  as  well  as  those  who 
had  been  interned  by  the  Letts  during  the  adventure 
of  Avalov-Bermonw. 

White  Guard  agents  are  very  active  and  watch 
closely  all  the  Russians  who  arrive  in  Latvia  on 
thor  way  to  the  Soviet  Republic.  They  earn  their 
pay  from  the  enemies  of  me  Soviets  by  endeavor- 
ing to  persuade  Russian  citizens  to  stay  in  Latvia 
instead  of  grnng  on  to  Soviet  Russia  about  which 
tfiey  tell  mnch  nonsense.  All  Russians  coming 
from  America  should  beware  of  this  and  in  travel- 
ling throuf^  Latvia  should  be  most  careful  in 
accepting  any  services  from  unknown  Russians. 
The  White  Guard  agents  always  offer  their  **help" 
to  the  newcomers. 

The  most  impreasive  ught  in  Riga  is  the  Belle- 
vue  Hotel,  jnat  opposite  tte  railroad  station,  from 
the  top  of  lAich  waves  mmidly  die  red  flag  with 
die  golden  letters  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  where  are 
die  headquarters  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Diplomatic 
Mission,  and  here  every  woricer,  from  whatever 
eoni^  he  comes,  may  txpect  support,  which  he 
cannot  receive  from  any  othw  aiplomatic  insti- 
tntion  hi  the  world. 

The  Trip  to  Petrograd 

In  Riga  I  was  informed  that  I  should  have  to 

Kto  Petrograd  first;  and  thence  to  Moscow, 
tnwrad  is  mv  birthplace,  where  I  was  educated, 
and  from  which  I  set  out  for  the  East  on  my  way 
to  Manchuria  fifteen  years  ago,  litde  thinking  I 
should  return  to  it  from  the  West  after  I  had 
encircled  die  globe.  We  left  Riga  early  on  the 
morning  of  Fcbmary  IS.  The  shortage  of  railway 
cars  cansed  m  some  iiuxmvenieiice  and  cmlv  a  por- 
tion of  our  party  could  be  accommodatea  in  the 
car  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Comrade  Martens. 
The  rest  of  us  had  to  travel  in  tephuMci  (freight 
cars).  I  found  this  personally  an  amusing  ex- 
perience, but  I  cannot  say  that  our  girls  snared 
my  feelings,  especially  since  they  were  only 
warned  of  it  at  the  last  minute  before  die  train 
started.  For  this,  however,  we  could  <mly  blame 
the  Lettish  Government,  which  had  refused  to  al- 
low the  special  train  sent  for  us  by  the  Soviet 
Government  to  cross  the  Lettish  frontier.  In  any 
case,  traveling  in  the  tepluskki  was  not  so  h&d. 
They  were  clean  and  well  heated,  and  in  the  end 
even  some  of  the  girls  who  had  been  transferred 
to  Comrade  Martens*  car  returned  to  the  te^iuhka, 
whldi  they  found  more  comfortable. 

We  crossed  the  frontier  of  Soviet  Russia  between 
the  stations  of  Rezianov  and  Sebezh,  where  we  ar- 
rived late  in  the  evening.  Here  I  was  greativ 
impressed  by  the  good  order  which  prevailed. 
The  office  of  the  commandant  as  vnXi  as  dud  of 
die  station  master  were  filled  with  passengers,  but 
every  one  patiendy  awaited  has  tarn.  Fin^yevery- 
cao  was  seated.  The  ctmimandant  was  a  young 
fellow  and  an  CKperienoed  ConununisL  Calmly 
and  vdth  self-possession  he  issued  hij  orders,  and 
one  felt  that  tbey  were  ordos  vdiich  were  to  be 
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obeyed.  He  replied  politely  to  all  the  questions 
of  the  travders,  and  I  reected  cm  the  contraA 
presented  bv  this  young  Soviet  official  to  his  cqH* 
leagues  of  ue  past 

A  meeting  was  arranged  in  the  station  hall. 
Comrades  Martens  and  Weinstein  were  ad»d  to 
address  the  people  and  were  allovred  a  chair.  Four 
young  Kursantsy  (Soviet  military  cadets) ,  who  had 
been  sent  from  Moscow  to  meM  Comrade  Martens 
as  his  guard  of  htmcMr,  introduced  themselves  to 
me  and  I  presented  them  to  our  chief.  Ihey  were 
invited  into  Comrade  Martens'  car,  where  they 
enjoyed  our  American  food.  I  had  a  long  and 
interesting  talk  with  these  boys,  the  sons  of  real 
workers  and  peasants,  now  ready  to  become  com- 
manders in  the  Red  Army.  I  learned  frcnn  thras 
of  the  hig^  level  which  military  educati<m  has 
attained  in  Sovirt  Russia.  Hie  course  in  the  Cadet 
School  in  Rnsria  is  diree.  years,  but  diis  did  not 
exempt  dw  stadents  frtnn  garristm  service  in  the 
Kremlin,  and  at  critical  moments  they  even  had 
to  be  sent  to  the  battle  front  So,  for  instance, 
my  four  young  comrades  had  already  foug^ 
Denildn  and  expressed  their  r^ret  diat  their  corps 
had  reached  the  Crimean  front  only  after  Wran^ 
was  already  compl^ly  beaten.  Ihey  all  looked 
tJiysically  fit  ana  their  niirit  was  eztrandinarily 
hi^  Ihiey  had  had  csoelleiit  political  instruction 
and  undoubtedly  will  make  perfect  officers.  In 
one  of  my  next  letters  I  will  have  much  to  say 
about  military  education  in  Russia.  And  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  what  I  wrote  in  Soviet  Rusoa 
in  the  past,  when  I  tried  to  estimate  how  dus 
education  was  proceediiig,  was  accurate.  Since 
then  I  have  had  dw  privily  of  studying  it  «i 
die  wpoL 

Description  of  the  Train 

A  Soviet  ambulance  train  arrived  just  after  we 
reached  Sebezh.  I  parted  with  warm  friendliness 
from  Comrade  Martens,  whom,  according  to  his 
orders,  I  am  to  join  later  in  Moscow.  Our  train 
is  a  model  of  Soviet  organisation,  ctHnposed  of 
clean  Pollman  cars,  mndi  larger  dian  the  standard 
American  type.  This  train  has  seen  great  service 
on  sevaal  fronts  and  is  still  going  strong.  The 
administration  of  the  train,  the  commandant,  the 
doctor,  the  nurses,  and  all  the  staff,  received  us 
with  real  hospitality,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
travel  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Thus  we  passed 
the  station  of  Duo,  an  insignificant  place,  whidi 
has  become  famous  because  it  was  here  that  Cxar 
Nicholas  II  signed  his  abdication.  It  was  the  depth 
of  winter  in  Russia.  Heavy  snow  covered  all  the 
ground,  and  in  die  vast  expanse  of  white  along 
both  sides  of  the  railway  line  could  be  seen  the 
passing  villages,  like  little  black  islands.  The 
weather  was  frosty  and  sunny.  The  thermoiiMter 
indicated  lS°  R,  but  even  at  that  in  the  sun  it 
was  so  varm  thiA  during  our  stops  at  stations  we 
could  walk  without  overcoats,  lliroudi  the  win- 
dows of  our  car  we  watched  the  beautnul  Rnasiaa 
sunset,  which  so  delighted  those  members  of  our 
party  who  had  never  seen  one  before.    The  sky 
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burned  like  molten  iron  and  gradually  changed 
to  a  burnished  mother  of  pearl.  During  the  ni^ 
I  saw  the  passing  places  of  Pavlovsk  and  Dyei* 
skoye  Selo,  formerly  Tsarskoye  Selo,  the  residence 
of  Tsar  Nicholas.  Magnificent  parks  lay  in  com- 
plete quiet  under  their  white  winter  mantle,  which 
seemed  as  though  it  were  painted  with  silver  pig- 
ment in  the  intense  Russian  moonlight 

How  PetTograd  Looks 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
February  20  when  I  stepped  for  the  first  time  on 
the  pavement  of  Red  Petrograd.  A  strange  feeling 
seized  my  heart  as  I  glanced  left  and  right  on 
the  great  Zabalkansky  Prospekt,  as  we  reached 
the  Dyetskoselfiky  Station.  I  was  stnidc  by  the 
eompmt  absence  of  veliicles.  Instead  of  the  livdy 
traflK  to  which  I  had  ben  accustomed  in  diat  part 
of  the  city,  I  obeerved  a  strange  sight.  Men,  women 
and  children,  civilians  and  military,  were  hurry- 
ing by  in  dififerent  directions.  Almost  all  of  th^ 
carrieid  haversacks  or  simple  canvas  bags  on  their 
bado.  Many  of  them  ibrew  behind  them  small 
sledges  loaded  with  parcels,  wood,  etc.  I  was 
mvprised  to  find  than  all  dressed  suitably  for 
the  season,  diou^  far  from  luxuriously.  Otoly  a 
very  few  were  badly  shod.  I  observed  diat  many 
women  wore  men's  boots  or  the  large  felt  boots 
called  valenki.  The  streets  covered  with  frozont 
snow  looked  clean,  and  had  there  been  more  traffic 
than  the  occasional  passing  motor  car  or  sleigh  of 
a  Soviet  official  it  would  scarcely  have  been  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  at  the  first  place  the  Petcograd 
of  today  from  Uiat  of  the  past  Except  for  the 
closed  uiops  I  did  not  find  a  great  change  in  die 
building.  Only  the  former  police  stations  of 
the  Tsar  are  destroyed.  Their  ruins  gape  upon  the 
streets  like  the  dead  bodies  of  hanged  men  whose 
eyes  have  been  plucked  out  by  crows,  lie  palaces, 
the  theatres,  the  museums  and  the  private  houses, 
though  many  of  diem  need  a  general  overhauling.- 
are  still  in  good  state  and  look  solid.  I  watched 
with  great  interest  the  members  of  tfae  old  aris- 
tocracy and  bourgeoisie  as  they  passed  along  the 
streets,  easily  recognizable.  Tiie  former  officials, 
generals  and  el^ant  ladies,  carried  their  haver- 
sacks or  trailed  their  little  sledges  along  the  streets 
of  that  same  Petrc^rad  where  only  so  recently  they 
were  accustomed  to  drive  their  fine  horses  and 
motors.  Some  still  wore  their  old  uniforms,  al- 
though without  epaulets  or  badges.  Others  were 
dressed  in  once  fashionable  fur  coats,  now  worn 
and  less  elegant  They  walked  slowly  and  bore 
a  common  expression  on  dieir  faces  of  infinite  be- 
wilderment and  apathy.  They  have  to  go  to 
the  shops  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  order  to 
get  their  food  and  their  fnel. 

Local  Soviet  aOthorities  received  us  most  hos- 
pitably and  we  were  lodged  in  the  former  Hotel 
d'Angleterre,  now  the  International  Hotel,  which, 
with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  in  which  Rus- 
sia exists,  thanks  to  the  ruthless  capitalist  block- 
ade, must  be  considered  magnificent.  It  is  situated 
on  the  square  of  St  Isaac,  just  opposite  the  beau- 
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tiful  St  Isaac  Cathedral,  the  glory  of  Russian 
arc^tecture.  The  hotel  is  clean  and  skillfully 
run  by  a  woman.  The  rooms  are  large  and  well 
furnished.  Such  a  room  as  was  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal could  scarcely  be  found  in  New  York  even 
for  a  very  hif^  price.  The  food  is  simple  but 
fresh  and  healthy.  All  of  us  have  noticed,  since 
we  came  into  Soviet  Russia  and  started  our  new 
rations,  that  we  have  not  niffered  from  any  in- 
digration.  I  have  heard  many  Russian  doctors 
comment  upon  the  fact  that  in  Russia  there  is  no 
longer  any  indigestion,  nor  is  there  any  gout  and 
very  little  rheumatism.  The  International  Hotel 
as  well  as  the  nearby  Hotel  Spartacus,  formerly 
the  Grand  Hotel,  are  allotted  to  the  Commissariat 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  Only  persms  connected  widi 
that  departniait  have  the  rig^  to  use  them.  Here 
I  met  Dd.  Mislig,  well-known  to  our  American  com- 
rades. He  is  in  good  health  and  is  working  very 
hard,  as  all  Communists  do. 

No  Disorganiz€ition  in  Petrograd 

The  destructitm  of  Petrograd  has  heai  so  often 
described  in  the  capitalist  press  that  I  suppose  I 
shall  find  it  difficult  to  convince  my  American  read- 
ers diat  it  has  never  occurred.  But  here  I  am  on 
the  spot  and  I  can  say  that  I  find  no  deatmction. 
Even  the  historical  momiments  of  the  forma 
rulers  of  Russia  remain  untouched,  except  the 
monument  of  the  Tsar  Nicholas  III,  which  has 
been  covered  with  wood  in  order  to  conceal  its 
very  great  ugliness.  The  statues  of  Peter  the 
Great,  of  Catherine  II,  of  Nicholas  I,  and  many 
others,  stand  unmolested  on  their  pedestals.  I 
visited  the  Hermitage  and  other  museums,  and 
the  churches,  and  found  them  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  I  left  Petrograd.  Naturally,  diey  need 
repair,  as  does  every  building  after  a  certain  time, 
but  so  long  as  the  blockade  is  continued  this  can 
Scarcely  be  attended  to.  The  Russian  People's 
library,  which  contained  before  the  Revolution 
3,000,000  volumes,  now  has  on  its  shelves  4,000,00, 
thus  placing  it  among  the  foremost  libraries  in 
the  world.  The  private  palaces  and  houses  of 
former  aristocrats  are  under  the  care  of  the  State, 
and  the  best  of  them  are  in  use  as  children's  homes, 
schools,  universities,  scientific  institutions  and  gov- 
ernment offices.  The  rich  palace  of  Yusupov, 
where  the  monk  Rasputin  met  his  end,  is  un- 
touched and  is  open  for  visitors  by  special  per- 
mission only. 

The  theatres!  Had  Americans  only  tibe  slight- 
est idea  of  what  the  Russian  opera  and  the  Russian 
ballet  mean  today,  they  could  never  again  believe 
the  lies  which  their  press  repeats  to  them  about 
the  destructive  policy  of  the  Soviet  Govemmrat 
During  all  my  travel  in  Europe  and  America  in 
the  past  fifteen  years,  when  I  had  opporttmities 
to  study  the  theatrical  art  of  many  countries,  I 
have  seen  nothing  like  the  stage  of  Soviet  Russia 
today.  I  have  been  able  to  study  the  theatrical 
oraanization  of  Petrograd,  and  I  am  amazed  that 
it  has  been  developed  to  such  a  high  level  in  the 
midst  of  the  blockade.    They  were  compdled  to 
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manufacture  everything  needed  for  their  produc- 
tion at  home,  and  they  succeeded  in  doing  it  But 
a  description  of  the  Russian  stage  requires  special 
attention,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  I  shall  write 
a  letter  on  diis  subject 

In  ^ite  of  all  difficulties,  internal  and  external, 
in  spite  of  the  sabotage  of  the  so-called  Intelli- 
gerUsiOt  Soviet  Russia  is  gradually  being  recon* 
structed,  and  I  must  confess  that  1  found  my  coun- 
try in  much  better  condition  than  I  had  dared 
picture  it  to  myself  when  I  was  in  America.  I 
arrived  here  just  at  the  moment  of  the  Kronstadt 
0 


uprising,  and  I  saw  with  what  cool  resolution  that 
affair  was  met  and  put  down  by  the  GoTemment 

But  the  capitalistic  states  understand  at  last 
that  brute  force  cannot  kill  an  idea  and  that  this 
idea  is  very  strcmg  in  Proletarian  Russia  and  gnnn 
stroller  every  day.  I  have  beai  here  more  than 
two  months,  and  my  faith  in  the  Russian  prole- 
tariat, guided  by  unselfish  and  skillful  leaders, 
is  complete.  Once  more  I  can  say  firmly  that 
the  future  is  with  the  Soviets.  Their  victory  will 
be  the  victory  of  the  working  class  of  the  iriiole 
world. 


Numerical  Statistics  of  Metal  Workers 


\A  recent  issue  of  "MakhovU^  (The  Fly-Wheel),  the  organ  of  the  Metal  Workers'  Union, 
prints  Ae  following  tuthoritatiue  ffftres  on  toe  distribution  of  workers  in  the  mOal  industryj] 


In  October  1920  the  industrial  enterprises  oi 
Petrograd  were  adud  by  the  Administraticm  in 
charge  <rf  Regbtradm  and  Distribution  of  Labor 
Power  to  snlmut  a  report  (m  the  number  <^  wmk- 
ers  teqnired  to  carry  out  die  pr<^am  of  prodao- 
tion.  All  communications  wmch  came  in  during 
October  and  November  have  been  taken  by  the 
Representatives  of  the  Council  of  Public  Economy 
ana  of  die  Administration  Labor  Power;  thus, 
the  needs  of  every  f^aMiAwi^nf  have  been  ascer- 
tained. 

Hie  reqairemcaits  of  the  metal  industry  and  the 

extent  to  which  they  have  been  met  during  the  last 
three  months,  are  expressed  in  the  following  figures 
c<mtained  in  the  report  of  the  Administradxm  of 
Labor  Power: 

OocnpatiMi  Niimb«r    Nnmber  PeroenUge 

of  of  irorken  of  vmcanr 
worker*  u«igned  cie«  filled 
required  to  fa^oriet 

Actual  metal  workers  6223  1652  28 

Carpenters    1559  284  18 

Wood  workers    224  120  54 

Skilled  workers  in 
other  occnpadons 
and  unskilled  labor- 
ers   1572  2495  159 

Office  workers    210  235  110 

Odiers   129  301  210 

Tottl   9917      5077  51 

The  excess  of  workers  over  the  nnmber  reauired 
in  the  categories  of  clerical  workers  and  unddlled 
laborers  is  accounted  for  bv  the  fact  that  a  certain 
number  of  woikers  are  held  in  readiness  to  replace 
odiers  who  are  leaving  their  positions. 

The  shortage  of  labor  experienced  by  die  m^l 
industry  is  seen  to  be  greatest  anumg  actual  metal 
workers.  Only  28  per  cent  of  the  number  required 
were  famished  to  the  metal  indostry,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  greatest  portion  erf  these  work- 


ers at  the  disposal  of  the  Administration  of  Labor 
Power  had  been  assigned  to  the  metal  industry. 
The  total  number  of  actual  m^l  workers  placed 
in  all  the  industries  of  Petrograd  daring  dM  past 
diree  months  was  3573,  of  whidi  number  46  per 
cent,  i.  e.,  1652  woikers,  were  Mripied  to  die  metal 
industry. 

The  remaining  54  per  cent,  L  e.  1921  pmons, 
were  distributed  am<mK  the  otlier  industries,  which 
was  only  15  per  cent  el  dieir  leqaimnentfr— 12,998 
actual  metal  workers. 

Where  did  the  Administration  of  Labor  Power 
secure  the  3573  actual  metal  workers?  2050  of 
them  offered  their  services  of  thrir  own  accord. 
This  category  consisted  mainly  of  people  who  did 
not  wait  to  be  compelled  to  do  socially  useful  worit 
or  to  leave  die  occupation  which  was  not  dieir 
specialty.  The  remaining  1523  perscms,  L  e.  43  per 
oei^  mm  obtained  in  the  mobilization  of  skilled 
workers  carried  through  in  the  various  districts 
(uyezdy)  of  the  province  of  Petrograd  and  other 
provinces  by  ordor  of  the  Central  Office  in  chane 
of  labor  power  (military  classes  86^),  and  in  the 
conscription  of  persons  not  oocapied  with  socially 
useful  labor. 

A  compariscm  of  die  work  accMnplished  by  the 
Administration  of  Labor  Power  with  respect 'to 
meeting  the  requiremmts  of  metal  workers  during 
the  last  three  mondis  with  the  results  achieved  dur' 
ing  the  first  three  quarters  of  last  year,  will  bring 
out  the  intoisity  of  the  work  done  in  this  direction 
daring  the  past  few  months.  In  the  course  <Mf  this 
period  the  authorities  furnished  47  per  cent  of  the 
metal  workers  placed  during  die  entire  year. 

In  this  connection  one  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  migration  of  workers  from  one  place  to  anodier 
practically  never  ceased  daring  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  tM  year  till  the  issuance  of  labor  bodes 
began,  and  that  a  certain  number  of  wooers  who 
were  assigned  jobs  in  the  varioos  metal  worldng 
enterprises  belong  to  die  ct^tagoxy  ot  diese  mig- 
ratory workers. 

"Makhoviir,  Febroary  13, 1921. 
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This  magazine  endeavors  to  present  its  readers 
with  the  most  recent  available  information  concnn- 
ing  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  in 
the  form  of  official  documents  and  authoritative 
articles.  The  editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  opinions  expressed  in  signed  articles.  Manu- 
■cripts  are  received  only  at  tint  risk  of  the  sender. 


T  N  its  iBwe  of  April  17,  the  New  York  Times  re- 
printed  from  the  London  Morning  Post  what 
wu  supposed  to  be  "an  account  of  Lenin's  latest 
speedi,  made  at  the  Moscow  Railwaymen*B  colder- 
ence.**  This  account,  while  containing  sentences 
wiiich  mifj^  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Qiaii- 
man  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars  in  any 
of  his  numerous  speedies  an  ths  course  <^  the  mcmtn 
of  March,  at  the  same  time  quoted  oaMages  tfutt 
ddier  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  his  preriooa 
utterances,  or  soimded  as  if  they  were  prepared  by  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Morning  Post 
oor  the  Times — ^London  or  New  York  type.  Of 
this  latter  kind  for  instance  was  his  allied  utter- 
ance about  the  demdnliisd  soldiers:  **The  de- 
Budulixed  solidm  are  our  greatest  enemies.  Thej 
have  been  accustomed  to  rob  and  pillage  and  mur- 
der. They  have  been  accustomed  to  satisfy  only 
dieir  own  needs  and  desires.  . 

In  view  of  the  source,  we  did  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  call  attention  to  this  obvious  fo^ery. 
The  New  York  Globe^  referring  to  this  ''informa- 
tion'* furnished  by  the  London  Tory  o^an,  re* 
marked  that  the  Morning  Post  was  *hiot  very  good 
evidence  on  this  subject  But  even  the  Globe  seems 
to  bave  been  deceived  in  this  case,  and  this  version 
of  Lenin's  speech  appears  to  that  paper  as  '^laus- 
ible".  Hiis  credulity  on  the  part  of  a  paper  whidi 
in  its  editorial  department  usually  takes  a  more 
critical  attitude  than  its  capital!^  confreres  seems 
to  have  preserved  die  fabrication  from  an  ephem- 
eral existence.  It  became  good  copy  and  about  four 
weeks  later  the  A'eip  York  Times,  on  May  12,  re- 

firinted  the  same  "accotmt  of  Lenin's  speech"  label- 
ing the  report  tiiis  time  from  '^Washington",  thus 
creating  the  impression  that  it  was  official  news 
coming  directly  from  the  State  Department 

We  were  just  wondering  what  would  be  tiie  fur- 
ther development  of  this  story,  whether  for  the 
slight  thrown  on  the  Red  Soldiers  Trotsky  would 
not  soon  once  more  arrest  Lenin  and  with  the  help 
of  Turkish,  Magyar,  Chinese,  Bashkir  and  Lrttisn 
mercenaries,  offit^ired  by  German  Generals,  start  a 
new  drive  against  Westmi  civilizatitm  and  demoo- 
Ttusf — ^vdien  a  happy  wind  blew  on  our  dedc  a  copy 
.of  tl^e  Petrograd  Pravda  of  March  30  containing  a 
report  of  Lenin's  speech  at  the  railway  men's  con- 
.ference.   In  the  tiiree  columns  of  the  speedi  tiiere 
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is  not  the  sl^htest  reference  to  tiie  Red  soldiers,  al- 
though be  touches  the  question  of  the  defence  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  and  examines  the  reasons  why  in  a 
tiiree  years'  struggle  the  imperialist  powers  of  all 
the  world,  desp^  the  superiority  of  dieir  military 
forces,  were  unable  to  crush  tiie  rule  of  the  woriren 
in  Russia^  The  reason  for  this  he  finds  in  Uie  fact 
that  "die  proletariat  in  all  capitalist  countries — 
even  in  those  countries  where  it  knovringly  sided 
with  the  Mensheviks  and  the  Social  RevolntiimarieB 
(in  European  countries  they  have  <Mfaer  names) 
could  not  support  the  struggle  against  us.  .  .  The 
worlun  of  me  advanced  countries  wei^  bloddng 
diis  war  by  their  passive  and  half-passive  resist- 
ance." The  report  of  the  Morning  Post  twice  re- 
produced by  the  runes  puts  it  this  way:  "It  is  time 
to  Gtmfess  frankly  and  openly  that  the  international 
proletariat  has  practically  not  snpportied  ns  at  all." 


'T^HOSE  who  are  untiring  in  their  endeavors  to 
prove  that  the  present  Government  in  Rusna 
represents  nothimg  but  a  ruthless  minoritjr  tyranny 
which  cynically  disregards  the  will  of  the  major* 
ity,  may  find  anwle  material  for  thdr  conleation 
in  the  article  <h  Karl  Radek  appearing  in  oQr 
last  issue,  as  well  as  in  the  article  **A  New  Peri- 
od of  Soviet  History"  on  page  523.  In  both  it  is 
stated  imblushingly  that  under  the  given  circum- 
stances the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  can 
be  understood  only  as  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letarian advance  guard  ozvanized  in  the  Commmrist 
Party — to  whidi  the  * 'democratic"  <Ajecton  no 
dotd>t  will  say  that  the  Par^  constitutes  itself 
diereby  as  a  new  aristocracy  that  is  a  law  unto 
itself,  and  spurns  the  will  of  the  majority. 

When  Doctor  Stockman  in  Ibsoi's  "An  Enemy 
of  the  People",  in  the  name  <rf  hi^ier  interests  at 
stake,  spurns  the  will  of  the  "compact  majority", 
be  meets  from  his  opponents  the  reproach  uut 
he  is  an  "  aristocrat"  who  despises  the  people.  And 
he  answers  that  he  is  neithw  Aristocrat  nor  Demo- 
crat but  a  Revolutionist 

The  Dr.  Stockmans  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
claim  that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  real 
'^Democracy".  Since  humanity  biecame  divided  into 
two  races — that  of  possessing  and  mostly  educated 
masters,  and  that  of  propertyless  and  uneducated 
servants,  the  democratically  expressed  mil  of  the 
majority  has  been  nothing  but  a  camouflage  for 
the  parasitic  interests  oi  the  ruling  titled  or 
moneyed  aristocracy.  For,  as  a  well  uiown  bour- 
geois statistician  has  said,  *Sve  (the  capitalists) 
own  the  churches,  the  schools,  the  newspapers,  tlu 
theatres,  and  therefore  we  also  own  the  voters,  and 
the  government" 

The  Rusuan  Revolution  gave  the  power  into  the 
hands  d  a  minority  whidi,  completely  freed  from 
die  mental  fetters  that  still  bind  die  minds  of  the 
majority  of  the  oppressed,  was  going  to  help  die 
masses  <m  the  road  of  material  and  intdlactual 
emancipation.    The  terrible  strain  occasioned  1^ 
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the  merciless  war  waged  against  the  rebels  h^  the 
whole  capitalist  world,  proved  too  much  tor  a 
great  part  of  the  workers  concerned.  Exhausted, 
many  of  them  were  ready  to  submit,  to  come  back 
to  the  old  yoke,  if  only  they  got  some  bread  and 
were  left  alone.  They  did  not  realize  that  from 
capitalist  Europe  they  would  not  get  bread  any- 
how— as  the  Austrian,  German  and  Hungarian 
workers  did  not  get  it,  and  that  submission  meant 
only  the  most  savage  White  Terror  and  extermina- 
tiim  of  all  revolutionary  elements.  They  grumbled 
and  occanonallr  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  Anarcnists  and  Syndicalists  who  resented 
ttw  occasionally  all  too  military  manner  in  which 
leading  Communists — under  the  strain  of  the  in- 
terminable  civil  war — scnnMimes  were  conducting 
civilian  matters.  Hie  Syndicalists  and  the  Anarch- 
ists raised  the  cry  for  All  power  to  the  Soviels** 
or  "All  power  to  the  Trade  Unicms**  aa  against 
Commmiist  Party  dictatorship —  and  strangdy  en- 
oudi,  diis  cry  of  the  extremists  who  were  ''more 
radical^*  Uian  the  Communists,  was  joyously  echoed 
by  the  whole  counter-revolutionary  crowd  {rom 
BulyukoT  down  to  Savinkov.  Why?  Because,  more 
clem  than  the  well-meanang  but  not  very  sharp- 
seeing  extremists,  th^  knew  Uiat  if  "all  power*' 
went  now  really  to  the  "Soviets**  or  to  the  "Unions**, 
that  poww  woald  not  be  in  die  hands  of  the 
Anarchists  or  the  Syndicalists,  but  in  the  hands  of 
a  hungry,  exhausted  non-partisan  majority  which 
— Closing  sight  of  the  further  aspects  of  the  Revo- 
lution— ^would  at  the  first  f ordicnning  food  or  fuel 
crisis,  give  up  the  strwle  and  deliver  itself  to 
the  Under  mercies  of  Western  and  Rusuan  cap- 
italism. This  danger  has  not  yet  passed,  and  as 
long  as  it  sub^sts,  me  Communist  Party  will  defend 
the  future  of  the  Revolution  and  the  larger  aspects 
of  the  proletarian  interests — even  against  the  '  *will 
of  die  majority**. 


npHE  resumption  of  postal  communication  with 
Russia  has  at  last  brought  to  our  editorial 
desk  the  Russian  original  of  the  Code  of  Labor 
Laws  of  Soviet  Russia.  As  we  explained  in  the 
prefatory  note  to  our  English  edition,  we  vrere  <^ 
liged  to  make  use  of  an  imperfect  English  trans- 
lation published  at  Petrograd.  On  comparing  the 
edition  published  by  us  with  the  Russian  original, 
m  find  a  very  substantial  error  in  section  27.  The 
last  clause  should  read:  "Provided  that  those  who 
support  others  widi  their  earnings  must  not  be 
detailed  [to  work  outside  of  their  residences] 
before  all  single  per8<ni8  have  been  so  detailed.** 
In  the  original  translation  whidb  reached  us 
this  provision  read:  "Provided  that  those  who 
have  depradents  ought  not  be  given  preference 
before  single  persons.**  The  meaning  of  that  pro- 
vmon  seemed  miintelligible  to  us,  yet,  as  we  said 
in  our  prefatory  note,  Sre  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  make  any  editorial  changes  affecting  the  sub- 
ject-matter <a  laws  where  Uie  language  appeared 
to  us  ambiguous.** 


AGAIN  die  friends  of  Soviet  Russia  will  be  glad 
to  learn  of  ihe  vast  prospects  of  trade  and 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries  that  are  opening 
up  for  the  people  of  that  country.  An  agreement 
has  been  signed  with  Germany  (Uie  full  text  of  die 
agreement  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issne  of 
Soviet  Russia),  and  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
circumstantial  report,  in  The  New  York  Times  of 
June  20,  of  the  formation  of  a  preat  Russo-German 
corporation,  "The  German-Russian  Transportation 
Company,"  as  "is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Di- 
rector Huldermann  of  the  lin^  who  ctmsnmmatad 
the  deal  with  the  Soviet's  commercial  repreaeota- 
tive  in  Berlin.*' 

Whether  the  details,  as  printed  in  the  Tima, 
ar«  correct,  whedier  it  is  true  diat  "two  representa- 
tives aS  the  Soviet  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade 
will  sit  <m  die  board  and  participate  in  die  mamura- 
ment  along  widi  Director  Huldermann  and  Dr. 
Karl  Melchior,  Max  Warburg's  banking  partner  hi 
Hamburg,** — ^we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say.  We 
havu  befn  taught  by  much  experience  to  doubt  al- 
most all  that  we  read  in  the  great  American  dailies, 
but  assume  diat  at  least  so  much  of  the  present 
report  is  true  as  stated  that  "Germany  is  leaping 
for  die  trade  widi  Soviet  Russia  that  is  considered 
possible  under  die  new  Ruaeo-German  IVade  Agree- 
ment,** and  diat  "one  of  die  first  to  get  in.  on  die 
ground  floor  is  the  Hamburg-American  Lane.**  It 
is  not  impossible,  when  the  ability  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  adapt  itself  to  new  situations  is 
borne  in  mind,  that,  as  the  Hamburg  dispatch  to 
the  Vossische  Zeitung  is  said  to  have  said,  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  Hamburg-Ameru^n 
Line  are  to  participate  "equally  in  capital  and 
profits,'*  the  "German-Russian  Transportation  Com- 
pany" being  dius  a  subsidiary,  by  implication,  not 
only  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  but  of  the 
Soviet  Government  itsielf. 

The  account  given  by  the  Tunes  is  herewidi  re- 
printed in  part,  for  the  information  of  our  readers: 

"The  So^  GoYernment  has  given  the  new  Gennan- 
Ruasian  Transportation  Company  a  monopoly  for  frei|^t 
traffic  to  Soviet  Ros^  The  company  is  to  act  as  the 
Sonet's  exclusive  agent,  seeming  bids  and  {dadng  con- 
tracto  for  the  tniupoitatian  of  foods  bought  by  that  Gov^ 

emment.  t       a  j 

"The  new  corporation's  activities  are  not  to  be  conhned 
to  ocean  traffic.  Where  the  Soviet  Govenuneitt  boys  fran 
a  factory  in  GenuMiy,  the  ewporation  will  ezeltuivdy 
ooDtiol  the  placing  of  the  traffic  to  the  port  of  shipment 
for  Bua^ 

**Acc(»dEag  to  the  aune  anthonty,  the  corporation  wUl 
immediately  take  ap  traffic  with  Petrograd,  opening  a 
branch  there,  ^a  the  Soviet  Government  is  anxious  to  re- 
vive Petrograd  as  a  commercial  port.  The  initial  bulk  of 
the  traffic  is  expected  to  be  foodstuffs  for  the  Petrograd 
populace.  Food  for  the  Petrograd  dock  workers  is  to  be 
sent  at  once  by  every  steamer. 

"It  is  said  that  the  Soviet  representatives  have  given 
assurances  that  there  will  be  a  mine-free  channel  to  Petro- 
grad -properly  marked  and  with  pilots  available;  further, 
that  there  will  be  available  in  Petrograd  dodia  idiich  will 
permit  eight  to  ten  ships  of  3.000  to  4.000  tons  to  discharge 
simultaneously.  Lastly,  the  Soviet  Government  gnanmtees 
the  safety  of  the  Gennan  crews,  though  sternly  forUdiBaf 
smsggiing.** 
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In  part  at  least  the  above  information  cor- 
responds with  other  data  in  our  possession.  For 
instance,  the  references  to  the  present  accessibility 
of  the  port  of  Petrograd  are  confirmed  by  a  letter 
we  have  just  received  from  the  London  Office  of  the 
AU'Russian  Co(^pa-atiTe  Society,  reproduced  here- 
with: 

All-Rossiah  Co-Opxbative  Society,  LiHrrEO 
6S  lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
London,  W.  C  2,  England 

June  1,  1921. 

We  ue  in  receipt  of  the  follmring  cablegnun  from  the 
IXreoCor  at  the  "HniBpoit  Department  at  R^: 
"Ddeorpra*  Krassln,  London. 

"The  ports  of  PetrcKSnui  and  Kronatadt  have  opened  for 
the  reo^ion  of  foreign  vossels.  The  coarse  has  been 
cleared  of  mines,  and  steamers  are  condacted  bj  pilots. 
DcM&ii^  regulations  are  being  made  pnblic  and  radio- 
graphed for  the  information  of  all  navigators.  Docking  of 
vessels  going  to  Petrograd  is  possible  in  that  place  with- 
out previous  stop  at  Kronatadt,  for  ships  not  exceeding 
24  feet  draught.  Port  fadlities  are  provided  hf  the  Repob- 
Oc  for  the  unloading  of  ships  immediately  after  entering 
the  harbor. 

**ABdM>nige  and  pilotage  will  be  collected  according  to 
rates  which  have  not  yet  been  fixed. 
''(Signed)  Director,  Transport  Department  (Riga)." 

Furthmuore,  on  June  4  tfae  Editorial  Office  of 
Soviet  Russia  received  from  the  Russian  Telegraph 
^ency  at  Moscow  a  cabl^am  containing  among 
otther  items  of  imra  the  statement  (dated  June  3) 
that  the  harbor  woricers  of  Petrograd  were  busy 
unloading  the  numerous  steamers  mat  had  arrived 
from  foreign  countries,  bringing  cargoes  consigned 
to  tfae  People's  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade. 
Furthermore,  we  read  in  the  Jime  3  cable  of  a 
consignment  of  500  Russian  war  prisoners  who 
were  returned  to  the  port  of  Petrograd  on  the 
steams  Adler,  of  Stettin.  In  other  words,  the 
Dorts  of  Petr<^ad  and  Kronstadt  are  ready  for 
business,  freight  business  and  passenger  business, 
and  German  steamship  lines  that  are  ready  for 
serious  work  are  welcome,  as  are  also  the  steamship 
lines,  and  commercial  institutions  generally,  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world. 


A  NOTHER  ship  recently  arriving  in  Petrograd 
is  the  Alexander  Polden,  which  is  reported  in 
a  Riga  message,  to  the  New  York  Globe,  dated  June 
20  (same  date  of  the  Globe)  ^  to  have  reached  that 
city  with  a  cargo  of  herring.  This,  the  Globe 
dispatdi  says,  is  '"the  first  large  cargo  of  food  that 
has  entered  the  harbor  for  about  mree  years,  and 
as  she  passed  Kronstadt,  she  was  saluted  by  the 
battleship  Marat,  while  Russian  sailors  lined  the 
decks  and  cheered.  The  Dutch  captain  dipped  his 
colors,  while  the  ship's  band  played,  and  the  vessel 
Earned  direct  to  the  dock  and  began  to  unload  her 
caz^o  of  herring.** 

Meanwhile,  the  newspaper  Ecoiumtic  life  is 
stated  in  the  same  dispatch  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  reprinted  in  New  York  morning  newspapers  of 
the  following  day,  June  21)  as  having  printed  the 
following  curious  i^,  presumably  dealing  with 
conditions  at  Petrograd: 

**The  fate  of  the  city  is  so  tragic  that  no  comparison  can 
be  found  in  the  world's  history.  The  immense  mortality 
of  Rassia  during  the  past  few  yean  may  be  regarded  as 
far  more  tragic  than  Uie  fall  of  Pompdi." 

We  have  no  sUtistics  covering  the  matter  of 
morulity  all  over  Russia,  but  the  following  cable 
of  June  19,  from  Moscow,  reached  us  a  few  days 
ago,  and  may  not  be  without  interest  in  diis  con- 
nection, althou^  its  atatiatics  deal  only  willi 
Moscow: 

MOSCOW,  Juno  19.— A  sUtisUcal  report  to  the  Moscow 
Soviet  shows  that  according  to  the  last  censns  the  city's 
population  was  1,250,000.  The  death  rate  in  Moscow  of 
twenty-ei|^  per  thousand  as  against  tbe  pre-war  rate  of 
twenty-tfaiee  per  thousand  is  explainable  1^  the  preaoioe 
of  Spanish  influenza  and  typhus,  acconoting  for  the  slight 
iacreue.  TIm  marriage  rate  in  Moscow  is  twenty  per  thoi^ 
sand,  or  four  times  the  pre-war  ratio.  The  bread  oonemnp- 
tion  now  sannwes  the  pre-war  ntio.  The  workers  lest 
year  were  better  nourished  than  any  other  class  of  the 
population,  although  the  general  standard  has  also  in- 
creased from  3,100  calories  per  person  per  day  in  1914  to 
3340  in  1920.  Agricultural  forecasts  for  the  Moscow 
province  indicate  that  the  barveat  will  be  above  the  sveiags. 
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Jfcsw  attda  11  wl  laaliDatt  n» 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  article  of  Mr.  George  Halonen,  beginning  on  tfae  next 
page  following,  and  to  the  official  doctunents  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  To  most  readers  the 
new  Republic  is  a  stranger,  but  we  may  point  out  that  its  inhabitants  are  closely  related  to  the 
pec^le  of  Finland  by  race  and  langnape.  Tlioae  who  know  Finnish  will  have  no  difficulty  in  read- 
ing the  words  of  the  Deadline  <tf  Th€  Eiartlian  Commune,  poblithed  at  Petrosavodak,  the  capital  <A 
the  new  stale.   The  above  issue  of  die  paper  was  dated  January  11,  1921. 
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The  Karelian  Workers'  Commune 


By  George  Halonen 

(No  one  is  better  fitted  that  the  author  of  the  following  lineSf  who  is  well  known  as  a  journa- 
list to  Finnish  circles  in  America^  to  give  a  Aorougfi  and  reliable  account  of  this  new  state  of  the 
Russian  SodaUa  Federal  Soviet  Republic,  wAicft  is  situated  to  Uie  East  of  Finland  and  North  of 
Petrograd.) 


'T^HE  much  qioken  of  self-determination  of  small 
nations  has  been  realized  only  by  one  country 
—Soviet  Russia.  The  "self>determination"  assur- 
ances of  the  '^democratic"  great  nations  have  been 
only  phrases  to  cover  the  oppression  and  exploita- 
tion practiced  by  these  nations  against  the  small 
nations. 

One  of  the  many  small  nationalitieSi  previously 
oppnssed  by  Tsaristic  Russia,  and  now  receiving 
iU  own  self-governing  organs  at  the  hands  of  Soviet 
Russia,  is  tlw  Karelian  Workers*  Commune. 

This  little  sister  republic  in  the  family  of  the 
Soviet  Rq)ublic8  of  Russia  is  now  free.  For  many 
years  the  people  were  oppressed  and  exploited 
by  Russia  and  w«e  a  prev  in  the  hands  of  Finnish 
and  international  ciqtitalists.  This  part  of  the 
world  remaued  (dwcnre,  its  neople  in  every  re- 
spect being  outdistanced  by  otner  peoples,  and  re- 
mained unknown  to  the  world  at  large.  The  Rus- 
sian workers'  revolution  turned  tm  tables  and 
the  Kffirelian  people  entered  into  a  new  phase  of 
their  history. 

As  Soviet  Russia  already  has  published  many 
lengthy  articles  about  this  new-formed  Karelia, 
especially  by  John  S.  Clarke  and  H.  LangseUi,  we 
shall  now  give  only  a  sraeral  discussion  of  it 

On  June  7,  1920,  the  AU-Russian  Central  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  decided  as  follows: 

"Id  order  to  aid  the  campaign  of  the  laboring  masses 
of  Karelia  for  their  social  enfranchisement,  the  AU-Roanan 
Central  Executive  Committee  has  decided:  First,  to  estab* 
liah  in  the  localUies  inhabited  by  Kaieliana  in  the  prov^ 
inoB  Olonets  and  Archangel,  in  accotdonoe  with  article 
deron  d  the  CoDStitmion,  a  distinct  regtonal  unity,  the 
Kandian  Ommiine.  Second,  to  charge  the  Karelian .  Com- 
mittee, oomposed  of  Comrades  Gylltng,  Mild  and  Kndshi- 
j<^,  to  prepare  without  delay  the  awembly  of  the  Soviet 
CoDgnasea  of  the  Karelian  Commune,  vrfiich  assembly 
will  detennina  the  organization  of  power  ia  thia  Commnne." 

This  resolution  was  the  starting  point.  The 
road  to  freedom  and  a  better  future  was  opened 
to  the  Karelian  people.  Later  the  borders  were 
designated,  a  OToclamation  issued  to  the  Karelian 
people,  etc.  The  most  important  documents  re- 
ferring to  the  formation  of  the  Karelian  Workers' 
Commune  are  published  in  this  issue  of  Soviet 
Russia,  so  that  tlie  reader  will  be  able  to  get  a 
detailed  view  of  the  development  of  this  question. 

The  Karelian  Rerolntionary  Committee,  referred 
to  in  these  documents,  was  only  a  temporary  ad- 
ministrative organ  preceding  the  Congress  of  Kare- 
lian Soviets.  Tois  congress  was  helaon  February 
10-18,  1921,  and  its  proceedings  reported  in  Com- 
rade Langseth's  article  in  Soviet  Russia,  Vol.  IV, 
No.  17,  April  23, 1921.  At  this  Congress  the  Kare- 
lian Executive  Committee  of  Soviets  was  ele<^. 
the  chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Executive 
Committee  is  Edvard  Gylling. 


The  Karelian  Workers*  Conunune  is  now  or- 
ganized for  the  tremendous  task  which  lies  before 
uie  workers,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  country, 
terribly  shdken  up  by  a  long  war,  white  guard 
attacks,  robbery  and  exploitation.  The  reconstmc- 
tioB  work  is  greatly  hindered  by  a  lack  of  all  kinds 
of  machinery  and  tools.  Even  before  the  war, 
the  Karelian  pe(^le  did  not  possess  modem  tools 
or  machinery  —  not  evoi  modem  agricultural 
machines.  And  what  was  left  of  the  old,  was 
mostly  destroyed  by  the  war.  Therefore  the  re- 
construction work  is  being  done  under  the  most 
difi&cuh  conditions  —  the  lack  of  food,  tools, 
madiinery,  etc.,  being  felt  everywhere. 

But  the  workers  have  taken  the  future  into  their 
own  hands  and  are  straining  all  their  eneny  and 
so  are  able  to  go  forward,  slowly  but  sor^. 

And  the  future?  It  is  bright!  Karelia  is  rich 
in  natural  resources,  which  in  time  will  benefit  their 
owners — the  workers. 

AgrieuitUTe  in  Kardia 

The  soil  and  elimate  in  Karelia  are  relatively 
good  for  agrioiUnral  purposes.  Hie  soil,  however, 
is  but  little  cultivated.  Ine  people  lived  under  re- 
actionary conditions,  their  cultural  and  technical 
needs  were  never  taken  into  consideration,  trans- 
portation facilities  were  lacking.  Ilterefore  the 
crops  did  not  cover  even  the  needs  of  the  people 
themselves. 

Accurate  statistics  are  of  course  lacking  in  a 
coimtry  in.sudi  a  badcward  state.  Sutistics  avail- 
afa^  may,  however,  give  a  general  view.  Hie  sta- 
tistics are  mostly  from  the  year  1902. 

The  total  area  (water  not  included)  of  the 
Olonets,  Petrozavodsk,  and  Poventsa  Districts  is 
6,586,560  hectars.  The  Russian  crown  owned  of 
this  area  4,548,163  hectars  or  69.05  per  cent 
Private  owners  had  1.07  per  cent,  and  peasants* 
farm  loan  associations  29.88  per  cent 

The  area  of  Kem  District  consisted  of  4,994,314 
hectare,  of  which  the  crown  owned  4^901,783  hec- 
tare or  98  per  cent* 

As  these  figures  ^ow,  there  is  plenty  of  land 
available  for  cultivation,  al&ough  naturally  only 
a  part  of  this  vast  area  is  suitable  for  such  work. 

The  crop  statistics  of  1902  show  that  agriculture 
is  as  yet  in  a  very  backward  state.  The  crop  was 
as  follows: 

Rye:  213,777  hectoliters. 

Barley:  70,754  hectoliters. 

Oats:  328,347  hectoliters. 

Potatoes:  196,245  hectoliters. 


*It  ii  to  be  nmembend  Hm  these  diitiiaU  are  not  as 
a  whole  OHDUned  with  the  Kardlan  WoriDBis*  CoauBnae. 
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Wbeat:    2a5  hectoliters. 
Hay:   150,000,000  kilograms. 
Hie  crop  per  capita: 

Rye:  95.4  kg.;  Oats:  80.2  kg.;  Barley:  15.2  kg.; 
Wheat:  0.009  kg.;  Potatoes:  68.9  kg.;  Hay:  833.8 

As  a  result  of  war  and  the  revolutionary  period, 
the  crop  was  even  smaller  last  year.  When  even 
(he  **peaGe  years"  required  food  in^orts,  it  may 
easily  be  niulentood  in  what  situation  the  workers 
are  now,  when  the  transportation  conditifHiB  are  in 
their  present  bad  shape. 

Cattle-raising  shows  the  same  unfavorable  fig* 
urea.  In  1902  there  were  approximately: 

Catde:  112,288  head. 

Horses:  34^014. 

Sheep:  84,065. 

Ho^:  4,913. 

Dnnng  the  *Vhite  years,"  the  allied  and  Fin- 
nish white  guards  robbed  and  killed  most  of  the 
cattle  of  peasants  and  thmr^ore  the  present 
eituation  in  thia  respect  also  is  very  dark. 

Lumber  Industry 

In  the  lumber  industry  lies  the  future  of  Karriia. 
StatiBtic9  gathered  by  the  Fimiish  capitalists,  iriio 
were  eager  to  'free  Karelia  for  the  international 
lumber  capitalists,  show  that  in  ibis  respect  Karelia 
is  rich. 

In  the  Olonets,  Petrozavodsk,  and  Poventsa  Dis- 
tricts alone,  the  crown-owned  forests  consisted  of 
4,081,696  hectws,  of  which  2,557^  hectaia,  or 
62.7  per  cent,  were  "tuable".  About  SO  per  cent 
is  pine  trees,  30  pw  cent  spruce-nr  ana  20  per 
cent  deciduous  trees.  Of  ttte  total  22  per  cott  is 
aawlogs.  The  peasant-owned  area  ccmasted  of 
1,069,382  hectors  of  ^'usable"  forest. 

The  total  forest  area  in  these  districts  was 
6^472,146  hectars,  of  which  there  are  "usable" 
4,076,395  hectare.  In  cubic  meters,  the  figures 
■are  as  follows: 

Pine:  117,700,000  cu.  m. 

DecidQoOs  trees:  10,700,000  cu.  m. 

Total:  124,400,000  cu.  m. 

Sawlogs:  21,400,000  cu.  m. 

Only  an  insignificant  amount  of  lumber  has 
been  «ported.  In  1908,  639,400  pieces  saw- 
logs  and  642,600  cu.  m.  of  pile-wood  were  ex- 
ported from  die  crown-owned  forests.  That  makes 
an  average  of  0.24  cu.  m.  per  hectar,  which  is  a 
very  low  figure.  From  the  peasant-  owned  forests 
178,100  pieces  of  sarwlc^s  and  143,115  cu.  m. 
of  pile  wood  were  exported  in  1908. 

The  gross  recipts  of  the  lumber  exported  from 
the  crown-owned  forests  in  Karelia  from  1905  to 
1908  was  1.5-1.7  million  roubles  yearly.  The  gross 
receipts  of  the  peasant-owned  forests  in  1907-1908 
was  693,135  roubles  per  year. 

From  the  Kem  and  Alexandrovsk  Districts  the 
average  yearly  export  was  108,150,000  pieces  of 
sawlogs. 

The  great  forests  have  been  almost  untouched 
for  thousands  of  years.  The  Finnish  lumber  cap- 
italists have  estimated  the  Karelian  lumber  to  be 
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worth  about  one  billion  dollars.  A  good  reason 
for  the  Finnish  capitalists  to  speak  about  the  "self- 
detennination**  of  Karelia  and  about  their  "kinship 
witli  the  Karelians." 

When  die  Karelian  workers  are  able  to  recon- 
struct their  country  and  to  get  modnn  machinery 
tools,  etc.,  the  future,  indeed,  will  be  br^L  Their 
sacrifices  will  dien  not  have  been  made  in  nin. 
Fitting  Industry 

Karelia  is  also  rich  in  fish.  Tlie  White  Sea  is 
rich  in  Sea  salmon  (Salmo  Salar)  and  Sea-trout 
(Salmo  Trutta).  But  fishing  tackle  is  badly  needed. 
The  average  yearly  salmon  catch  from  the  White 
Sea  before  the  war  was  480,000  kilograms.  The 
catch  of  other  fish  was  9,872,208  kilograms,  worth 
3,134342  Rdchmarics,  in  1910. 

But  in  order  to  get  this  industry  going,  all  kinds 
of  fishing  materiale^  nets,  boats,  etc.,  will  be  needed. 

Takmg  into  consideratiim  the  greet  natural 
riches  of  Karelia,  it  is  only  a  question  of.  a  few 
years  when  the  Karelian  workers,  with  dw  power- 
ful help  of  their  Ihis^an  brethren,  will  be  ^le 
to  show  to  the  world  what  a  soviet  power,  the 
workers*  own  control,  means.  Hie  yellow  social- 
ists, the  mensheviki  of  the  world,  may  at  present 
laugh  and  point  thdr  finger  towards  the  safferiius 
and  needs,  in  which  Soviet  Russia  as  well  as  the 
new  monber  of  its  family,  Karelia,  at  present  are 
very  rich,  and  say  that  these  are  the  result  of  the 
"untimely**  revolution.  Hie  workers,  however, 
understand  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  their 
revolution,  but  in  die  capitalist  system  which  had 
been  in  power  there  and  is  else«di»e  still  in  power. 
They  understand  diat  die  transition  period  is  difi- 
cult,  creating  unb^evable  sufferings,  but  it  mnst, 
however,  be  traveled  througjh.  And  die  Karelians, 
like  the  Russians,  are  doing  it,  fighting,  suffering, 
but  energetically  building  the  structure  of  a  new 
society  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  of  the  world. 


OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS  ON  KARELIA 
(The  fottmring  i^cumena  are  hindly  famiahed  by  Mr. 
Halonen  to  accompany  the  above  artUle.  Four  of  the  doca^ 
ments  are  of  Somet  Russian  origin;  the  remaning  tkrea 
are  signed  by  officials  of  the  Karelian  Worker^  Commune, 
and  edU  apon  the  people  of  Kardia  to  idiinthe  reeonstrae- 
lion  taork  jo  netxssary  for  the  wdfare,  not  oafy  of  KareUa, 
but  of  the  auire  fedenoion  as  wettj 

I 

The  AU-Ruttian  Cen^  Exeeudve  Committee  Weteomes 
the  Cooperatim  to/  Ae  Kardian  Commane 

In  accordance  with  tbe  11th  paragraph  of  the  Con- 
Bthntion  of  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  on  the  self-detenidnation  of 
peoples,  the  AU-Ruasian  Central  Execntive  Conunittee  has, 
by  a  Decree  of  June  7,  1920,  decided  to  foim  a  turitorial 
unit.  The  Karelian  Workers'  Commune,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  Karelian  work- 
ers. By  a  Decree  of  Aagmt  4,  1920,  the  Coondl  of 
People's  Commiasars  and  the  All-Rnatian  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  outlined  the  bonndariea  of  the  Kardian 
Workers*  Conunnne. 

Being  in  close  touch  with  the  workers  of  all  national- 
ities residing  in  Soviet  Rvsda,  the  woiking  people  erf 
Kaidia  axe  now  entering  on  a  new  {diaae  of  vmit  bMatf, 
The  future  of  the  g™tt*«  tdlen  reita  in  th^  own 
hands.  On  the  baib  of  the  adf-detenalntflMi  of  nadoas, 
there  Ue  before  them  nnliadted  poadlnlitlea  «f  astioml 
developinent.  11n  pomrfnl  anion  ei  the  wwUng  peofto, 
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federated  in  Soviet  Rumis,  will  defend  the  rights  of  the 
ITuvlian  toiler*,  their  naiioiul  self-detennination  aod  their 
frredom  from  tlte  yoke  of  all  exploiters  and  oppressors. 
After  figbtinc  many  hundreds  of  years  afaiiut  a  barren 
nature  for  their  existence,  the  Karelian  toilers  are  now 
passing  from  oppression  and  exploitation  onto  the  road 
of  the  family  of  ^  the  nationalities  now  freed  from  all 
oppression  and  exploitation.  Having  succeeded  under 
dificnlt  conditions  in  preserving  their  own  langnage  and 
the  Tenmants  of  their  old  national  traditions,  the  Karelian 
toiling  people  are  now  in  a  position  to  create  for  them- 
selvee,  throogh  peaceful  work  and  cultnral  activity,  a  new 
Inttue  as  a  self-determining,  free  people.  Their  tirelessly 
toiling  forefathers  handed  down  to  them  a  memory  of 
their  hard  life  in  their  national  songs  and  traditions,  which 
oonnect  the  present  generation  with  the  oncoonted  gen- 
erations whidi  toiled  in  the  past  nnder  the  same  incle- 
ment  skies.  For  many  centuries  the  toiling  masses  of 
Karelia  have  lived  a  deathlike  life,  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  Tsar's  tyranny,  suffering  from  the  brutal 
arbitrariness  o^  the  Tsaristic  officials  and  all  the  tools 
and  hirelings  of  Tsarism.  The  heroic  revolutionary  strug- 
gle of  the  Russian  proletariat  has  freed  also  the  Karelian 
woiking  people  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Tsaristic 
tyranny.  But  History  imposed  upon  the  Karelian  pepole  a 
new  trial,  and  the  white  guards,  supported  or  even  created 
by  local  or  foreign  robbers  and  bloodsackers,  exploiters 
of  all  kinds,  threw  the  Karelian  people  into  the  bloody 
horrors  of  the  white  guard  attacks.  During  the  white 
guard  regime,  the  whole  weight  of  bloody  punitive  meas- 
ures fell  upon  the  wide  toiling  mosses  of  the  Karelian 
people,  whose  boys  took  part  in  the  heroic  fight  against 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages  and  died  as  victims  of 
their  brutal  acts  of  vengeance,  preparing  through  their 
deaths  a  better  fotore  for  their  toiling  brothers. 

Aided  by  the  toiling  forces  of  the  Soviet  Republic, 
belphig  its  heroic  Red  Army,  and  by  the  splendid  sons 
of  kindred  Finland,  the  Finnish  red  communist  forces, 
the  toiling  people  of  Karelia  are  freed  -  from  the  violence 
of  the  vfhite  armies  and  from  the  yoke  of  robbers  and 
exfdoiten.  The  toilers  of  Karelia,  as  well  as  the  other 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  have,  in  the  form  of 
the  Soviets  of  workers  and  peasants,  at  lost  received  the 
means  of  social  freedom  and  a  peaceful  cultural  and 
notional  development.  The  supreme  authority  in  Karelia  will 
hereafter  reride  in  the  bonih  of  the  Congress  of  Karelian 
Sorieta,  but  temporarily  affairs  will  be  directed  by  the 
Karelian  Revolutionary  Committee.  The  Karelian  Workers' 
Commune,  in  accordance  with  the  deciNon  of  the  first 
AO-Karelian  Conference,  will  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
Russian  toiling  people,  and  will  operate  as  a  unit  with 
the  Soviet  Republic  of  Rusda.  Although  a  part  of  the 
Republic,  differing  from  its  other  parts  throogh  national 
and  economical  conditions,  it  will  have  its  own  able  self- 
governing  organs  with  a  wide  liberty  of  action.  The 
limits  of  its  scope  of  activity  will  be  defined  later  in 
m  operation  with  the  respective  organs  of  the  Soviet  Re- 
IStbUc  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  of  a  close  association 
and  union  of  the  working  peoples  of  different  nationalities 
and  their  right  of  self-determination.  The  Soviet  govern- 
ment of  Rusaia  greets  with  deep  joy  the  newborn  Karelian 
Workers*  Commune,  which  joins  the  family  of  Workers' 
Soviet  Republics,  and  it  has  full  confidence  that  the 
Karelian  Commune  will  grow  and  flourish  as  the  advance 
gtmrd  of  the  working  class  in  the  far  away  Northwestern 
part  of  the  Federative  Soriet  Republic.  The  Russian 
Soviet  Government  gives  to  the  Karelian  Comranne  the 
promise  that  it  will  give  all  help  and  defend  it  in  its 
work,  seeing  in  this  an  important  step  in  the  grrat  con- 
struction work  of  the  World  Soviet  System. 

(Signed) 
September  22,  1920. 

DZHENDKIDSE.  Secretary 
of  the  AU-Rttsnan  Central  Executive  Committee. 

Kalinin,  Chairman 
of  the  AU-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 
(Published  October  5,  1920,  in  "Karjalan  Kommuuni", 
:be  oflida]  organ  of  the  Karelian  Workers'  CnmmnneV 
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Edward  Gtlung 

Chairman  of  the  Karelian  Workers'  Commune 
II 

DECREE 

Coneeming  the  Council  of  National  Economy  of  the 
Karelian  Worker^  Commune 

1.  The  direction  of  the  economic  life  of  the  Karelian 
Workers'  Commune,  and  also  of  the  economic  organs  of 
the  districts  and  counties,  belongs  to  the  Council  of 
National  Economy  of  the  Karelian  Workers'  Conmiune. 

2.  All  economic  establishments  and  organs  now  func- 
tioning in  the  territory  of  the  Karelian-  Workers'  Commune 
are  made  subject  to  the  Cooncil  of  National  Economy 
of  the  Karelian  Workers'  Commune,  which  has  the  right 
to  their  reorganization. 

Note.  The  Murmansk  railroad  and  the  Onega 
factory  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  People's 
Commissariat  of  Transportation  and  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  National  Economy. 

3.  To  the  Council  of  National  Economy  of  the  Karelian 
Workers'  Council  belong:  Two  members  of  the  Karelian 
Executive  Committee  (of  the  Soviets),  and  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  District  Council  of  Trade  Unions,  as  well 
ss  all  responsible  directors  of  the  deiiartments  of  the 
Council  of  National  Economy. 

Note.  The  Executive  Committee  appoints  the 
directors  of  the  departments,  agreeing  upon  them 
with  the  District  Council  of  Trade  Unions. 

4.  The  Presidium  of  the  Karelian  Workers*  Commune's 
Council  of  National  Economy  is  composed  of  five  members, 
of  which  the  Executive  Committee  names  two,  and 
Cooncil  of  National  Economy  in  its  Foil  sea&iun  three, 
confirmed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Executive 
Committee  names  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
(Voncil  of  National  Economy  from  the  P.csidiom.  The 
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Prandinm  concenu  iuelf  with  the  derelopment  of  the 
Conuniuie^s  ecommiic  life  end  the  care  of  ite  adminutim* 
lion. 

5.  For  the  ^nteiit,  the  Connefl  of  National  Economy 
of  the  Karelian  Workers*  Cunmnno  ia  divided  into  the 
foUowing  departaunta: 

1.  Lomber  Indostrjr  Department 

2.  Metal  DepartmfDt. 

3.  Varioiu  ProdactioDfl  Department. 

4.  Road  and  construction  Department 

5.  Traniportation  Department 

6.  Agricoltural  Department 

7.  Necessitiea  of  life  Department. 

8.  Foreign  Trade  Department 

Besides  which  there  are  being  organized  in  oonnectioB 
with  the  Presidium: 

1.  A  Tedmical  Bureau. 

2.  A  Statistical  and  Control  Bureau. 

6.  The  Council  of  National  Economy  drafu  ^  baric 
plans  of  production  for  the  development  of  the  varloua 
departments  of  Karelian  economic  life  and  presrats  than 
fiv  confirmation  by  the  Karelian  Executive  Conunittee. 
When  they  Iiave  been  foand  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
general  economic  plans  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federative 
Sonet  Republic,  these  plana  shall  form  the  basis  for  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council  of  National  Economy. 

The  Council  of  National  Economy  shall  provide  string- 
ently that  such  plans  are  developed  and  renewed  in  ao- 
coidance  with  the  requirements  of  the  times. 

7.  The  Council  of  National  Economy  shall  annually 
draft  plans  of  production  and  acquisition  for  the  Karelian 
economic  life  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  such  time  that 
the  EzecnUve  Committee  may  be  enabled  to  consider  them 
with  the  Sapmne  Connefl  of  National  Economy,  and  to 


confirm  them  for  observance.  As  neceosary,  additional 
plana  are  drafted  to  apply  In  aoch  caaea  aa  have  not 

lieen  ascertained  beforouiiid 

Mere  detailed  regulations  are  gSven  for  the  drafting  <rf 
general  and  annual  plans. 

8.  In  their  respective  spheres,  the  departments  direct 
the  national  economy  and  workers,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  provisiona  of  the  laws  of  national  economy 
of  the  Republic  and  also  in  accordance  with  the  divinons 
of  the  Karelian  Executive  Committee  and  of  the  Council 
of  National  Economy  drafting  new  idana  fw  the  con- 
sideration of  the  latter. 

9  The  Council  of  National  Economy  of  the  Karelian 
Workers*  Commune  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  Conncil 
of  National  Economy  and  other  central  economic  orgaua 
of  the  Republic,  throogh  its  own  repreaentativea. 

10.  The  Council  of  National  Economy  of  the  Karelian 
Workers*  Commune  has  the  right  of  exprofniotim  and 
confiscation  in  the  territory  of  the  Kareliiin  Woikera* 
punmnn^  and  in  the  field  of  the  n^onal  economy  It 
is  authorized  to  engage  in  such  proceedings  the  pnrpooe 
of  which  is  to  strengthen  the  attaiiunenta  td  the  sodal 
revolution  of  the  working  class. 

11  This  l*ecree  goes  intt-  effect  in  such  manner  that 
tho  Karelian  Revolutionary  Committee  shall  immediately 
name  the  Presidium  provided  in  Section  4,  which  <Pre«- 
dium)  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  Departments  referred  to  in 
the  Decree  are  brought  to  their  final  form  within  the 
present  year,  and  th^  this  Decree  shall  go  imo  effect 
from  the  first  day  of  January,  1921. 
Petrozavodsk.  September  30,  1920. 

KAREUAN  REVOLUnONARY  COMMITTEE 
Edvaro  GYtUHC.  CAo^man. 
J.  O.  AajAififc,  Secrsavy. 
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DECREE 

of  ike  M-Russian  Centrtd  Execitdve  CommUtee  and  of 
ih*  Council  of  People's  Commissars,  on  the 
Administrative  Areas  of  Karelia 
1.   With  the  Karelian  Workers*  Commune  the  foUow- 
int  portions  of  the  province  of  Olonets  (Annas)  shall  be 
oomMDod: 

From  the  Olonets  (Aoatis)  district:  the  coonties  of 
1.  Tolemajarri.  2.  Widele,  3.  Vieljarvi,  4.  Kotkajarvi, 
&.  Piipnskala,  6.  Njekkola,  7.  the  villase  of  Katchanskaja 
oi  Vaashnn  county. 

From  the  district  of  Petnttavodsk:  1.  Oty  Petro- 
lavodflk,  and  the  follovring  coimties,  2.  Muojarvi,  3.  Kmt- 
jarvi,  4.  Saamajarvi.  5.  Snojn,  6.  Jalguba,  7.  PrhajSrvi* 
8.  Dererakaja,  9.  Sunu,  10.  Kontupohja,  11.  Tivdia. 

From  the  district  of  Poventsa:  1.  Paadane,  2.  Manty- 
selka,  3.  Porajirvi,  4.  Repola,  5.  Ruk^jarvi,  6.  the  village 
of  Kappaselka  of  Sonku  county,  and  ths  viUage  of  Unitsa. 
From  the  province  of  Archangel: 

The  following  coonties  of  the  Kern  district:  1.  Kannan- 
lahti,  2.  Kouta,  3.  Kierretti,  4.  Oulanka,  5.  Kiestinld, 
6.  Vitsalaipale,  7.  Pistojarri,  8.  Vuokkiniemi,  9.  Uhtoa,  10. 
Paanajarvi.  11.  Ponkama.  12.  Usmana,  13.  Konh^du,  14. 
Jyskyjarri,  15.  Tungut.  16.  Voijarvi,  17.  SlUko,  18.  Soikn- 
jarvi,  19.  Sorokka,  20.  the  Gty  of  Kem. 

2  The  Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  Karelian 
Woricers*  Commune  is  temporarily  the  highest  administra- 
tne  organ,  and  to  it  are  ^ven  the  powers  of  the  executive 
committee  fif  a  province  (Gubcmia).  All  the  execnthre 
committees  of  the  districts,  counties  and  villages,  pre- 
serving their  machinery,  continue  their  functions  in  ac- 
ccrdaace  vrith  the  general  {uinciples  estaUished  by  tlu 
Constttutira  of  the  Russian  Sodalist  Federative  Soviet 
Republic. 


S.  To  the  People's  Commissaiiat  of  Intemd  affaira  an 
^vn  the  tasks  of  sped^ring  in  iriiat  order  ibe  tianrfer- 
enoe  of  affaire  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  provinoe 
of  Olonets  (Annus)  to  the  Karelian  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee  shall  occw,  and  of  aettUng  the  question  of  uniting 
those  districts  of  the  province  of  Ob>neto  (Aunus)  to  the 
bordo'  provinces,  Which  districts  were  not  now  combiiied 
wiu  the  Karelian  Workers*  Commtme. 

V.  UuAifOV  (Lenin) 
Chdrmm  of  the  Coandl  of  Peoples  ComaiistaneM 

M.  Kalinik 

Chmnnm  of  the  AlUtaa$im  Cencrof  fxecottse  Commiitae 

A.  DzHBmnciDSS 
Seeretary  of  Ae  Al^Ibusim  Centrai  Exeeatioe  Committee. 

August  4^  1920. 

IV 

RESOLUTION 
of  ike  AU-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  and  of 
the  Council  of  Peon's  Commissars,  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  Karelian  Authorities 
With  the  purpose  of  securing  the  economic  independ- 
ence of  the  Karalian  Workers*  Commune,  the  All-Russian 
Central  Executive  Committee,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  its  proclamation  of  September  22,  1920,  re- 
solves aa  fi^wa: 

1.  The  immediate  direction  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
Karelian  Worktts*  Commune  belongs  to  the  Council  of 
National  EcoD(»iiy  of  the  Karelian  Woricers*  Gimmnne. 

2.  For  bringing  its  activity  in  harmony  with  the  gen- 
eral economic  plans  of  the  Republic  the  Karelian  Council 
of  National  Economy  shall  take  as  a  guide  the  imduc- 
i'on  plans  presented  to  it  by  the  Supreme  Council  <^ 
National  Economy. 
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3.  KMping  in  view  the  piinci^e*  of  eoooomic  vnity, 
tiw  sabwt&ing  of  the  Kardiu  WMrken^  Commane  in* 
doitry,  both  by  money  granti  m  well  u  otherwite,  dull 
oecar  in  scondanoe  irith  the  eitiniates  of  expendhnm  and 
plus  of  the  Onmefl  of  N«ti«ial  Economy,  which  ettinuteB 
and  plans  liave  gained  the  approral  of  the  Sapiene  Conn- 
dl  of  National  Economy. 

4.  Productive  eatebliahmenU  belonging  to  the  commoD- 
wedth*8  industrial  system  are  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  Central  Organiiation  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Nationd  Economy. 

5.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commone  estab- 
lishes as  a  guiding  organ  the  Presidium  of  the  Council 
of  National  Economy  of  the  Kardian  Worlcen*  Commune, 
agreeing  upon  this  matter  with  the  District  oommiitee  of 
the  unions. 

Cbainnan  of  the  AH-Ihuuaa  Centnl  EtecntiTC  Committee: 

M.  KiUHin. 

Oiunun  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissaries: 
V.  UuANOV  (Lenin). 
Seoretary  of  the  All-Ruasian  Central  ExeentiTe  Committee: 

A.  DlHMHUMUl. 


V 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LABOR  IN  KARELIA 

A  Detree  of  tk*  People's  Commissariat  of  the  interior 
(Angnat  7,  1920) 

In  accordance  with  Article  3  of  the  decree,  in  effect 
and  of  date  August  4,  1920,  by  the  AU-Rnsaian  Central 
ExecotiTC  Conunittee  and  the  Connol  of  People'a  Commia- 
tm,  the  fomnrtiiririit  of  the  Interior,  in  engaging  to 
organise  the  machinery  of  the  Rerolntionary  Committee 
of  the  AnUan  Workers^  Commune,  has  decreed: 

1.  With  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Committees  of 
the  Provinces  of  Archangel  and  Olonets  (Annus),  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Karelian  Workers'  Commune, 
for  the  purpose  of  worl:,  all  such  workers  of  the  soriet 
and  social  organizations  of  the  province  of  Archangel  and 
the  districts  and  counties  of  the  province  of  Oloneta 
(Annus),  as  speak  the  Karelian  tmgue;  upon  the  condi- 
tion, Iwwever,  that  extreme  hindranoee  to  their  work  do 
not  result  from  this  provi^on. 

2.  To  preserve  fully  in  the  form  in  which  they  have 
been  up  to  the  last  moment,  the  machinery  of  the  dis- 
tricts and  counties  in  the  d^ricts  of  Olonets  (Anniis), 
Pftronvodd:,  Kern,  and  Alexandrowsk. 

3.  To  preserve  the  machinery  of  the  Kardian  ooutlea 
in  the  province  of  Poventsa. 

4.  Unconditionally  to  forbid  teachers,  male  army  attend- 
ants, i^ysicians,  veterinarians,  and  other  workers  in  those 
districts,  who  transfer  into  the  charge  of  the  Karelian 
Workers'  Commnne,  from  absenting  themselves  fropi  their 
occupation. 

5.  To  give  those  functionaries  of  provincial  offices,  who 
desire  to  work  under  the  guidance  of  the  Karelian  Work- 
ers' Commune,  the  privilege  to  secure  employment  accord- 
ing to  their  own  wiBhee. 

6.  Concerning  the  distribution  of  otiier  functionaries,  the 
question  is  left  to  the  Commune's  RevoIuUonary  Commit- 
tee and  the  Execiuive  Committees  of  Archangel  and 
Olonets  (Annus)  Provinces  for  decision  in  common;  qnes- 
tions  regarding  which  there  are  differences  of  opbiion 
shall  be  settled  in  the  proper  Commissariat. 

7.  The  Executive  Committee  of  Olonets  Province  shall 
distribute  the  vroricers  in  their  departments  in  such  manner 
that  the  Karelian  Workers*  Commnne  may  become  cap- 
aUe  of  fiuctioning. 

Regarding  the  Division  of  Property 

8.  Property  of  local  character  is  relinquished  to  the 
Woricers*  Conminne  if  the  district  (the  needs  of  which 
the  property  has  heretofore  satisfied)  belongs  nader  the 
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jorisdietion  of  the  Workers*  Conuume;  and  eventual 

disputed  questions  will  be  settled  in  the 

swiaL 

9.  Necessities  of  life  and  essential  materials  are 
portioned  among  the  Karelian  Wetkers'  Commnne  and 
tbr  Provinces  of  Olonets  and  Ardunfcl  aeoocding  to  tb* 
provisions  grran  in  regard  to  the  sdwidhdnff  <rf  citiea, 
rural  sections  and  factories. 

Note.  The  apportionment  will  be  preserved  in 
this  form  until  die  subsidy  plans  of  the  KaraeB- 
an  Workers*  Cx>mmnne  are  separated  from  the  sob- 
sidy  plans  of  the  provinces  of  Olonets  and 
ArchangeL 

10.  Office  supplies,  paper  and  property  of  the  soviet 
oiganizationa  are  apportioned  in  such  manner  that,  be- 
ginning from  iu  fint  day  of  woric,  the  needs  of  the 
Karelian  WulEen'  OnnmiiDe  are  satisied. 

11.  In  all  snch  circnmstances  as  aia  not  refaixed  to  in 
the  preceding,  the  matter  shall  be  decided  in  ftfwwmmi 
or  in  the  proper  CommissariaL 

12.  Commencing  from  the  date  of  designadon  of  the 
boundaries  between  the  Kardian  Workers*  Ctnunnne  and 
the  provinces  of  Oloneu  and  AzchangeU  <me  numth  is 
assigned  for  the  perfoimance  of  the  wanges  Imdn  pio- 
vided  for. 

For  the  People's  Cx>mmis8ariat  of  the  Interior: 
Member  of  the  Collegium  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of 

the  Interior:    A.  Galkin. 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Department:  TsHiSTjAKOKr 


VI 

BOUTARY  MOBILIZATION  CHANGED  TO  LABOR 
MOBIUZATION 

(A  Doertt  of  the  KartUan  RewoUHenary  Committee} 

(From  "Kaijalu  Ibinniniini",  NoTember  6,  19S0) 

To  the  Karelian  people: 

The  Karelian  Revolationary  Comnuttee  hereby  pnunnl- 
gatea  for  the  information  of  the  ^"*"^Utff'*tf  vritUn  dte 
territuy  of  the  Kardian  Woricos'  Commune  the  follow- 
ing order  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Coancil  of  the  Re- 
public: 

"The  ReiolBtionary  War  Coimdl  of  the  Russian  Social- 
ist FedentiTe  Soviet  RepuUic  hodiy  promulgates  for  the 
infonnation  of  the  oitiiens  of  the  Kardian  WeiAmf  Com- 
mnne the  news  that,  for  the  purpose  of  aiitinc  the  people 
ei  the  Cunmnne  fai  their  hitemd  oonatmctiea  of  the 
ooontry,  destroyed  through  war  activities,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
enunent  desires  to  give  to  the  Commane  recently  formed 
within  the  territory  of  the  Republic  the  possUnUty  of 
concentrating  all  their  energy  and  working  ability  upon 
intemd  construction  and  the  enhancement  of  the  country's 
industrial  life.  To  bring  this  about,  the  military  mobiliza- 
tion begun  in  the  territory  of  the  Karelian  Workers*  Com- 
mune is  discontinued  for  the  present  and  transformed 
to  labor  mobilization.  In  informing  the  public  of  the 
Commune  of  the  above,  the  Revolutionary  War  Council 
of  the  Republic  expecto  that,  if  the  popiuation  itself  as 
well  as  the  local  govemmeotal  organs  ezea  all  thdr 
energy  and  strength,  labor  will  be  freed  from  military 
duty  and  will  bear  abundant  fruit  in  the  fidd  ^  internal 
oonatmcUon.'* 

The  Revoluttonary  Committee  of  the  Tfeiffflian  Woikers* 
Commnne  '19  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  Karelia  will  dosdy  comply  with  the  above  order  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  Council  of  the  Republic,  and  that 
liberation  from  military  mobilization  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  Revolutionary  Cmnmittee  and  its  locd  organs  to 
enhance  the  country's  economic  well  bdnff  to  the  extent 
recfuired. 

ICarelian  Revolationary  Committee: 
Chairman:  Edvamd  Gtllinc. 
Secretary:    J.  0.  Arjavne. 
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Students  of  the  Karelian  Teachers'  Se 
VU 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  KAREUAN  WORKERS*  COM- 
MUNE ARE  CALLED  UPON  TO  COOPERATE 

A  Proclamation  of  the  Karelian  Worker^  Commune 
Qtizcns: 

By  the  decree  of  June  7th  (1920)  of  the  All-Riusian 
Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviets,  a  territorial 
unit,  the  Karelian  Workers'  Commune,  has  been  formed, 
and  the  temporary  highest  administrative  organ  named, 
the  Karelian  Revolutionary  Committee.  The  territorial 
boundaries  of  the  Commune  are  determined  by  decree 
of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissars  of  Soviet  Russia, 
and  of  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee.  The 
economic  relations  of  the  Commune  and  Soviet  Russia 
are  regulated  by  the  Decrees  of  September  2  and  16  of 
the  Council  of  People's  Commissars,  and  of  the  All-Russian 
Central  Executive  Committee. 

Thus  an  agreement  has  been  made  upon  the  principal 
questions,  which  are  conditions  for  the  possibility  of 
economic  and  cultural  progress  of  the  Karelian  Workers* 
Commune,  and,  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  presented,  its  chosen  organs  can  direct  all  their 
strength,  skill,  and  will  upon  the  organization  of  the 
territory's  internal  life,  which  the  generally  straitened 
circumstances  of  the  Socialist  Republic  and  the  attacks 
of  the  Millers  and  the  Whites  of  Finland  have  shaken. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Commune  receive  a  new  source 
of  strength  and  courage  from  the  AU-Russian  Central 
Executive  Committee's  ''Proclamation  to  the  People  of 
Karelia*^,  in  which  the  highest  organ  of  the  toiling  masses 
of  Russia  gives  the  Commune  a  promise  to  help  it  in  every 
way  in  its  work. 

To  work,  citizens!  The  Karelian  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee has  already  begun  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
mune*B  economic  and  administrative  institutions. 

In  the  near  future  you  will  be  governed  and  taken  care 
of  by  the  organs  of  the  Commune.  The  Kem  District 
Covemmenl  is  already  taken  care  of  by  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  the  Kem  district. 

The  Revolutionary  Committee  performs  the  preparatory 
work  of  the  Congress  of  the  Soviets  of  the  Commune,  which 
eongress  elects  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commune*s 
■OTtets.   The  Revolutionary  Committee  is  preparing  several 


inary  (Petrozavodiky  February ^  1921.) 

ecooomic  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  life  of  the 
Commune's  population. 

The  Revolutionary  Committee  does  everything  in  its 
power  for  the  arrangement  of  the  Commune's  life.  But 
the  prosperity  of  the  Commune  does  not  depend  upon 
the  Revolutionary  Committee,  but  upon  you,  citizens. 
Upon  your  labor,  your  discipline,  and  your  execution  of 
the  orders  of  the  Soviets  of  the  Commune.  Until  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Olonets  district  and  its  depart- 
ments have  formally  transferred  affairs  to  the  Revolutionary 
Committee,  you  are  to  fulfill  without  insubordination  the 
orders  of  those  departments  which  now  serve  the  Com- 
mune. You  ure  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Soviets  of  the 
Districts  and  Counties  as  before. 

The  Revolutionary  Committee  turns  especially  to  the 
citizens  of  Kem  District,  saying:  Do  not  lend  your  ear 
to  the  provocational  incentives  of  Finland's  white  guards, 
nor  to  lying  rumors,  which  incite  you  against  the  Soviet 
power.  Eject  summarily  the  pseudo-government  which  is 
organizing  in  your  territory  under  the  leadership  of  the 
White-Finnish  magnates.  Only  the  toilers'  power,  your 
own  power,  the  Soviet  power,  gives  you  true  well-being, 
and  not  the  promises  and  guarantees  of  the  enemies  of 
the  toiling  people. 

To  work  with  a  single  will,  citizens  and  comrades! 

The  Karelian  Workers*  Commune: 
Chairman:  Edward  Gylling;  Members:  Jaakko  Maki, 
.  Vasili    Kudshijcff,    Vasili    Gurjcff.    Ivan-  Daniloff 
Feodor  Potlojeff,  Ivan   Nikitin;   Secretary:  J.  O. 
Arjanne. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  lake  subscriptions  for  Soviet  Russia.  Now  pub- 
lished monthly — the  annual  suh^cripiion  price  of 
12.50  makes  it  easier  to  get  orders. 

There  are  opportunities  everywhere  for  more  men 
and  women  to  make  money  in  spare  time  as  Soviet 
Russia's  subscription  representatives.  Unrestricted 
territory-. 

Writff  for  terms  and  sample  copies  to 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

110  West  40th  Street  New  York  Qty 
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Non-Conformists  of  the  Russian  Revolution 

By  Max  Strypyansky 
A  Chapter  from  Russian  Revolutionary  History 


THE  history  of  modem  revoliitioiu  shows  a 
great  diversity  of  main  and  side-currents, 
of  heated  discussions,  wasted  energies,  forgottra 
aacrifices.  This  applies  especially  to  the  first 
decade  of  Uiis  century,  the  epochs  immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  First  Revolution,  that 
of  1905. 

Tho  revolutionary  movement  had  then  just  be- 
gun to  emerge  from  the  stagnation  into  which 
it  had  been  plunged  after  the  destruction  of  the 
"Narodnaya  Volya",  the  hold  terrorist  organiza- 
tion whose  chief  accomplishment — the  execution  of 
the  Tsar  Alexander  II  in  1881 — was  also  the  be- 
ginning of  its  decline.  Practically  all  of  its  mem- 
bers were  arrested  before  the  middle  of  the  o^ties. 
What  followed  then  was  not  so  much  a  struggle 
against  the  ruling  power,  as  theoretical  discussions 
within  the  ranks  of  those  who  had  either  escaped 
abroad  or  completely  withdrawn  from  any  illegal 
Activity.  Until  that  time  the  Russian  revolutionary 
movement — while  still  calling  itself  Socialistic 
presented  a  Socialism  of  a  specifically  autochthon- 
ous type.  It  was  a  struggle  of  the  pr<^pres8ive 
layers  of  the  bourgeoisie — notably  the  intellectuals 
— whose  aim  was  the  Europeanization  of  the  coun- 
try, the  introduction  of  Western  democratic  insti- 
tutions. But  while  in  Western  Europe  the  fight 
for  democracy  was  carried  through  with  the  help 
of  the  industrial  proletariat,  there  was  in  Russia 
no  industrial  woiidng  class  to  speak  of.  Quite 
naturally  6ie  Russian  malcontents  turned  to  m- 
other  cGssatisfied  element — the  peasantry.  The  then 
prevailing  romantic  illusion  that  the  Russian  peas- 
ant was  a  genuine  Communist  (because  of  his 
association  with  the  mir,  the  quasi-communistic 
landholding  system)  gave  rue  to  a  belief  ^at 
Russia  neen  not  pass  through  the  capitalist  stage.- 
of  Western  Europe,  but  might  proceed  direcuy 
fr<mi  feudalism  to  socialism.  The  bitter  experience 
of  whole  generations  of  youUiful  propagandists 
who  **went  among  the  people**  but  usually  suc- 
ceeded only  in  getting  arrested  and  handed  over 
to  the  Tsar's  police  by  those  same  "communistic'* 
peasants,  turned  the  erstwhile  propagandists  and 
**goers  to  the  people"  into  terrorists.  With  the 
killing  of  high  officials  and  finally  of  the  Tsar 
himself,  they  hoped  to  force  the  government  to 
grant  political  freedom  and  western  democratic 
}nstitutions  that  would  enable  them  to  prepare 
the  great  masses  of  the  ignorant  peasantry  for 
their  socialist  ideal.  At  present  we  know  that  all 
their  Socialist  phraseology  was  self-deception,  was 
only  an  idealistic  embellishment  of  Uieir  heroic 
struggle  for  bourgeois  democracy. 

Taey  did  not  succeed.  The  government,  shat- 
tered for  a  moment,  had  almost  been  induced  to 
start  negotiations  with  the  "Narodnya  Volya** — 
but  after  convincing  itself  that  the  strength  of  its 
opponents  in  reality  reposed  oalj  on  the  heroism 


of  a  number  of  individuals,  carried  the  struggle 
to  an  end  and  destroyed  the  organization. 

This  defeat  stirred  a  number  of  revolutionists 
to  look  for  another  way  to  defeat  Tsarism.  They 
found  this  way  in  the  Marxian  Socialism  of  West- 
em  Europe.  The  spokesman  of  this  group  was 
none  other  than  George  Pldchanov,  who,  together 
with  Leo  Dentsch,  Paul  Axelrod  and  the  former 
active  terrorist  Vera  Zasulich  formed  the  group 
'*The  Emancipation  of  Labor,**  which  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  Social-Democratic  movement  in 
Russia.  The  industrial  proletariat,  which  at  that 
time  had  just  b^un  to  develop  in  the  great  Empire, 
was  to  become  the  main  force  for  dbe  overthrow 
of  the  Asiatic  despotism.  Even  the  adherents  of 
the  old  genuine  Russian  sociidism  be^an  to  ac- 
knowlec^  the  importance  of  the  working  class 
in  the  forthcoming  task.  In  a  discussion  between 
Plekhanov  and  Tikhomirov,  the  then  most  im- 
portant literary  spokesman  of  the  "Narodnaya 
Volya**  abroad  (he  later  recanted  and  became 
editor  of  a  reactionary  daily  in  Moscow)  there 
were  coined  the  notable  sentences  which  almost ' 
in  a  nutshell  show  the  stand  taken  by  die  old  and 
the  new  ideology.  Tikhomirov  said:  **I  admit 
that  the  proletariat  is  very  important  for  the 
Revolution.**  To  which  Plekhanov  retorted:  "No, 
the  Revolution  is  very  important  for  the  prole- 
tariat** Hie  whole  stand  tdcen  by  Plekhanov 
later  on,  especially  during  the  war  and  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1917,  shows  that  while  the  tenninol(^  was 
different,  at  bottom  they  were  in  agreemrat  Only 
Tikhomirov  was  more  cynical  in  his  readiness  to 
use  the  workers  frankly  as  a  tool  for  his,  the 
Bourgeois  Revolution — while  Plekhanov,  more 
circumspect — ^meant  that  the  Bourgeois  Revolution 
oras  of  paramount  necessity  for  tlw  woriosrs  them- 
selves; The  workers  m^iht  make  their  choice.  .  .  . 

Sodal  Revolutionists  and  Social  Democrats 

Out  of  the  remnants  and  admirers  of  the 
"Narodnaya  Volya**,  based  on  the  ideology  of 
Lavrov  and  Mikhailovsky,  developed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century  the  Party  of  the 
Socialist-Revolutionists  (usually  called  after  their 
initials,  the  S.  R.  or  ^^Eser's^).  Although  *^ 
principle*'  they  recognized  the  class-struggle,  diey 
considered  as  the  main  forces  of  the  revolution 
the  intellectuals  and  the  peasants,  llieir  favorite 
means  of  combat  was  terrorism,  and  they  have 
to  their  credit  some  of  the  most  admirable  types 
of  heroes  and  idealistic  martyrs,  such  as  Balmashov, 
Yegor  Sazonov,  Kalayev,  Gershuni.  But  with  all 
due  respect  to  die  heroism  of  their  fif^ters— the 
aims  of  the  party  were  purely  bourgeois;  its  goal 
was  bourgeois  4wmocracy  of  the  French  or  Eng- 
lish type;  after  this  was  reached,  they  were  to 
stand  en  the  extreme  right  of  the  Socialist  move-  ' 
ment,  together  with  Ber^tein,  Hendrason,  and  all  / 
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the  Feformists  for  whom  sometimea  even  the  Sec- 
ond IntemationBl  is  too  revolutionary.  And  it  is 
a  grim  joke  that  the  two  leading  spirits  of  their 
terrorist  fitting  organization,  especially  after 
^  arrest  <^  Genhnni,  were  the  two  supermen  of 
spydom  and  white-guardism — Azev  and  Savinkor. 
"niis  is  the  party  that  brought  forth  Kerendcy, 
Chernov,  Avksen^ev,  Chaykovsky  and  so  many 
other  heroes  of  Russian  and  European  counter- 
revolution. 

Parallel  with  this  party  thm  developed,  after 
the  b^;inning  of  this  century,  its  great  rival  on 
the  revolutionary  field,  the  Marxian  Social  Demo* 
crocy.  In  its  aims  it  did  not  differ  very  much  from 
the  Social-Revolutionists.  Both  were  fi^tingfor 
the  same  "ideal",  the  democratic  Republic  They 
differed  only  in  their  means  and  in  some  purely 
theoretical  conceptions.  Not  sharing  the  S.  R.*s 
view  88  to  the  important  role  of  the  individual, 
they  rejected  tnrrorism  as  unnecessary  and  even 
hannful,  for  individual  heroism,  detached  from 
the  masses,  might,  according  to  them,  create  in  the 
masses  the  illusion  that  they  need  not  themselves 
fight  And  they  concentrated  all  their  «fforts  on 
organizing  the  industrial  workers  for  the  stru^le 
for  political  liberty. 

When  speaking  of  the  coming  revolution — ^both 
revolutionary  parties  had  exclusively  in  mind  the 
bourgeois  <kmocratic  revolution.  If  the  Social- 
Democrats  sometimes  spoke  of  the  "revolution  of 
the  proletariat,"  or  the  'proletarian  revolution," 
they  meant  it  in  a  somewhat  Pidcwiddan  sense: 
the^  fighters  in  the  revolution  were  to  be  prole- 
tarians, but  the  goal  was  to  be  c^ocratic,  which 
sounded  better  than  "bourgeois".  Nothing  was 
more  rraiote  from  their  minds  than  the  Social 
Revolution;  for,  first,  most  of  them  were  bourgeois 
intellectuals  or  intellectual  declasses,  for  whom 
bourgeois  democracy  really  meant  a  great  step 
forward.  And  iriiat  is  good  for  ourselves  we 
usaally  consider  as  good  for  others  too.  It  is  the 
old  mechanics  of  unconscious  dewption  and  self- 
deception  that  may  be  observed  in  every  revolu- 
tion. And  second,  even  in  the  industrially  highly 
developed  Western  Europe  the  proletarian  revolu- 
tion was  a  distant  dream— was  it  then  worth  while 
to  speak  about  it  at  all  in  a  backward  country  like 
Russia? 

DissenUrs 

But  nevertheless  there  appeared  some  individn- 
ale  and  groups  who  in  that  period,  shortly  before- 
and  after  tbe  first  revolution  (1905)  began  to 
speak  of  a  Social  or  Workers'  Revolution  as 
against  the  bourgeois  revolution  heralded  by  the 
two  great  parties.  They  usually  were,  so  to  speak, 
the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  two  parties,  as  well 
as  of  orthodox  Anarchism,  the  Anarchism  of 
Kropoddn,  which,  while  theoretically  preaching 
Social  Revolution  m  Europe,  practically  did  not 
differ  at  all  from  the  S.  R.  and  the  S.  D.  in  its 
conceptions^  as  to  the  purely  political  character 
or  the  coming  Russian  revoluti<m. 
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Machajski  and  the  *'Makhayevtsy* 

One  of  the  first  "dissenters"  of  this  epoch  was 
the  Polish-Russian  revolutionary  Maxxist,  W. 
Machajski  (A.  Wolski)*  who  in  1902  published 
in  his  Siberian  exile  an  interesting  pamphlet  un- 
der the  title  'The  Evolution  of  Social  Democracy" 
(the  first  part  of  his  large  work  **The  Intellectual 
Worker")  in  which,  proceeding  still  from  the 
Marxian  point  of  view,  he  criticizes  the  bourgeois 
character  of  the  Socialist  parties,  the  prevalence  of 
the  class  interest  of  the  intellectuals  in  tbeir  policy, 
and  advocates  the  immediate  seizure  of  power  and 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  for  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  bourgeois  exploitation.  The  in- 
sight with  which  he  exposes  and  almost  predicts 
tbe  future  anti-proletarian  and  anti-revolutionary 
role  of  the  Socialist  parties  is  most  amazing,  and 
his  critidsm  of  bourgeois  democracy,  which  at  that 
time  was  quite  unusual  and  was  c<nt8idered  an 
^u^^jeration  even  by  most  of  the  Anarchists,  has 
since  1917  become  almost  a  commonplace  for 
Communists.  He  later  somewhat  modified  his  views, 
and  his  theoretical  system,  which  brought  forth 
a  rather  voluminous  literature,  was  often  called 
a  combination  of  Marxian,  Blanquiat,  Bakunist  and 
Syndicalist  elements.  He  and  his  adherents 
founded  a  number  of  groups  ("Makhayevtsy") 
in  Petrograd,  Odessa,  Warsaw  (and  Cracow,  on 
Austrian  Polish  territory),  concentrating  their 
activity  mostly  among  the  unskilled  workers  and 
the  unemployed,  whom  they  urged  to  come  out 
with  immediate  concrete  demands  addressed  either 
to  their  employers  (higher  wages)  or  to  the  Gov- 
ernment (to  provide  immediately  for  work  for  all 
unenq>loyed) .  According  to  them  the  working- 
men  were  always  ready  to  fight,  if  only  the  object 
was  obviously  in  their  interest,  such  as  hi^er 
wages  or  providing  of  work  for  the  unemployed. 
The  further  jdevelopment  of  this  struggle,  assisted 
and  organized  by  a  secret  organization,  was  to 
bring  about  a  decisive  clash  between  the  vritole 
•inking  class,  using  dte  weapon  of  the  general 
strike,  followed  by  insurrection,  and  the  forces 
of  the  Government.  The  outcome  was  to  be  the 
dictatorship  of  the  working  class  which,  however, 
in  Machaj  ski's  view,  was  somewhat  different  from 
the  conception  commonly  prevailing  since  1917. 

This  group  was  not  very  successful  in  ito  ac- 
tivities. Most  of  ite  memlwrs  wore  aooa  arrested 
and  dispersed.  Some  of  them  are  at  presoit  active 
in  the  Communist  movemoit.  Machajski  himself 
after  the  November  Revolution  (the  latest  news 
of  him  reached  us  in  1918) ,  admitted  that  part  of 
his  predictions  had  not  come  true — ^viz.  the  Bol- 
sheviks had  turned  out  to  be  better  than  he  ex- 
pected.  And  he  was  not  sorry. 

"Beznachalye"  and  "Chomoye  Znamyfjf 

On  the  opposite  pole,  although  likewise  appeal- 
ing to  the  unskilled  and  unemployed,  was  the 
Anarchist  group  "Beznachalye"  (Without  Author- 
ity). Founded  by  two  picturesque  young  men, 
an  Armenian  student  wiu  tbe  strange  name  of 
Nicholas  RtmianoT  who,  quite  different  itom.  his 
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illustrious  double^  was  famous  for  his  wit  and 
cleverness,  and  a  former  theological  student  with 
(thai)  Tolstoy  an  leanings  (hence  his  nickname 
"Tolstoy"),  the  group  claimed  to  be  the  direct  con- 
tmuatoi  of  the  gospel  of  Bakunin  and  Nechayev. 
Like  Machajf^  Uiey  argued  that  the  masses  are 
always  ready  to  revolt;  but  while  Machajaki,  be- 
ii^  a  cold  realist,  wanted  to  employ  this  rebelli- 
ous spirit  for  the  struggle  for  immediate  concrete 
demands,  and  was  absolutely  opposed  to  any  ideal* 
isC  slogans  such  as  ''Socialism",  "Anarchy",  etc., 
whidi  according  to  him  could  not  bring  about 
the  workers*  revolution,  the  "Beznachaltsy**  u:^ed 
the  masses  (or  rather  the  few  hundred  readers 
whom  their  papers  and  IcaBets  reached)  to  kill,  to 
rob  the  rich,  to  take  revenge  upon  the  bourgeois 
class,  until  after  a  long  series  of  individual  reprisals 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  would  rise  in  revolt 
for  die  beautiful  ideal  of  Anarchy.  Hie  group  met 
with  a  sad  fate.  Nicholas  Romanov  was  arrested  in 
Russia,  with  bombs  in  his  possession,  and  got  fif*. 
teen  years  of  hard  labor.  "Tolstoy**  tried  to  rob 
a  bank  in  Switzerland,  killed  two  clerks  and  citizens 
who  pursued  him,  and  finally  committed  suicide  in 
prison  by  burning  himself  with  a  kerosene  lamp. 
A  number  of  other  members  found  their  death  on 
the  scaffold.  In  general,  the  group  disappeared. 
In  a  way,  Makhno  might  be  cdled  their  epigone. 

Very  near  to  diis  group  was  another  Anarchist 
circle  called  after  its  organ  "Chomoye  Znamya" 
(The  Black  Flag).  Its  founder,  Judah  Grossman 
(**Ro8hchyn"),  was  a  very  brilliant  speaker,  who 
could  entnrall  his  listeners  with  clever  paradoxes. 
He  borrowed  much  of  his  thunder  from  Ma- 
diajski,  and  consequently  did  not  like  him  very 
much.  His  two  new  contributions  to  Anarchist 
trrminology  were  die  **commune*'  and  the  "un- 
motived  terror**.  His  idea  of  die  "commune"  con- 
sisted  in  '^seizing  a  city**  if  only  for  a  couple  of 
days,  abolishing  all  audiority  there — and  thus  giv- 
ing a  shining  example  to  the  workers  of  the  coun- 
try. This  plan  remained  forever  dead  theory.  He 
bad  more  success  with  his  "unmotived  terror.**  It 
consisted  in  throwii^  bombs  into  fashionable 
hotels,  ca£€a,  theatres  or  even  in  killing  the  first 
bourgeois  one  met  on  the  street  It  was  called  *^in- 
motived,**  as  opposed  to  the  regular  terrorism  which 
was  practised  oy  other  Anarchists  on  capitalists 
who  for  some  reason  had  become  obnoxious  to 
the  workers;  his  terrorism  was  to  be  practised 
without  any  special  motive.  Of  course,  he  was 
quickly  contradicted  by  some  still  more  consistent 
rivals,  who  declared  that  killing  bourgeois  could 
not  be  called  ''unmotived"  in  any  case,  for  the  very 
fact  of  being  a  bourgeois  was  to  the  Anarchist  al- 
ready a  criminal  offense.  There  were  such  "un- 
motived"  bombs  in  Odessa,  Yekaterinoslav  and 
Warsaw.  A  number  of  his  personal  friends  and 
followers  were  executed.  Grossman  himself  some- 
how survived  and  is  now  cooperating  in  Moscow 
with  the  Soviet  Govermnent  as  lender  of  the 
"Sovietsky,**  i.  e.,  pro-Bolshevist,  Anardiists,  bit- 
terly attacked  of  course  by  many  of  his  former 
admirers. 
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**Marxian"  Anarchists 

In  this  connecti<m  we  most  also  mention  the 
group  of  Marxian  or  "Syndicalist-Anarchiat-Com- 
munists,**  formed  around  the  paper  "Novy  Mir^ 
(1905),  which  was  founded  by  a  former  Social- 
Democrat  (of  the  Bolshevik  faction,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken)  who  assumed  the  name  of  "Novomirsky.** 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  "expropriations** 
(i.  e.,  armed  robberies),  which  had  become  a  land 
of  favorite  sport  of  a  great  number  of  Anarchists, 
and  opposed  to  their  heroic  suicide-Qiania,  some- 
thing that  was  very  mudt  aldn  to  French  Syndi- 
calism. However,  Communist-Anarchism  for  him 
soon  became  only  the  "program  minimum,*'  and 
he  was  about  to  withdraw  to  a  purely  philosophical 
Anarchism,  when  he  was  arrested  and  condemned 
to  eight  years  of  hard  labor.  After  escaping  from 
Siberia,  he  came  to  New  Yoric,  determined  to  with- 
draw from  politics  for  good,  when  die  Russian 
Revolution  of  1917  induced  him  to  return  again 
to  his  country.  He  is  now  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Russian  Communist  reviews,  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  old-time  rivalry  of  the  two  Anarchist 
hereiarchs,  Grossman-Roschyn  and  Novoyirsky, 
has  come  to  a  cliMe,  now  that  they  are  both  work- 
ing for  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  **Maximalisur 
The  Social-Revolutionists  also  gave  birth  to  a 
cnrrent  that  already  in  1905-1906  was  advoc^mg 
the  Social  Revolution.  It  was  at  first  only  an  op- 
position within  the  party,  the  main  controversy  be- 
ing, if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  question  of  the 
agrarian  terrorism  (terrorism  against  the  big  land- 
holders) and  the  armed  attacks  for  expropriating 
government  money  for  party  purposes.  The  official 
puty,  bent  upon  its  respectability,  was  against  diese 
two  forms  of  terrorism,  and  recognized  only  the 
killing  of  obnoxious  government  officials.  Finally, 
that  opposition  founded  a  separate  party  calling 
itself  Socialists-Revolutionists-Maximalists,**  mean- 
ing that  their  revolutionary  activity  was  bent  upon 
immediate  conquest  of  the  maximum  program,  L  e.. 
Socialism  itself.  One  of  their  first  theoreticians 
was  Eugene  Lozinsky,  a  writer  of  great  learning 
and  ability,  who  later  embraced  ue  gospel  of 
Machajski.  This  party  stands  out  among  all  other 
terrorist  groups  that  ever  existed  in  Russia,  through 
the  almost  incredible  daring  with  which  they,  in 
large  groups,  organized  their  terroristic  attacks 
against  the  leading  officials  or  the  property  of  the 
Government.  Moat  of  them  perisned  in  the  mi- 
equal  struggle.  It  was  their  name  (Maximalists) 
that  was  attached  ten  years  later,  after  the  Mardh 
Revolution  of  1917,  by  the  bourgeois  press  to  the 
Bolsheviks. 

Among  the  present  champions  of  Social  Revolu- 
tion in  Russia  it  was  strangely  enough  the  then 
M^shevik  Leon  Trotsky  who  at  that  tin^  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Revolution  of  1905,  waa  the 
first  to  prop^te  the  idea  of  the  Social  Revolution, 
not  as  someming  th^  was  far  distant,  but  aa  die 
task  of  the  actual  moment  This  stand,  of  coarse, 
separated  him  from  his  former  associates;  be 
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formed  among  the  Russian  Social  Democrats  a 
class  by  himself.  No  wonder  that  he  joined 
the  Bolsheviks,  who  had  always  formed  the 
left  wioff  of  the  Russian  Social  Democracy,  when 
during  the  war  thev  took  the  stand  that  in  the  course 
of  time  made  tnem  the  party  of  die  Sodal 
Rerolution. 


THE  SLAVE  WOMEN  OF  YE8TEBDAT 

(Our  reader$  wiU  be  intensted,  after  readmg  the  follow- 
ing  aeeounc  of  the  Congress  of  Aurbmjm  Women,  bt  the 
^ture  OH  the  next  page,  which  reproduces  a  propaganda 
poster,  for  use  among  TurJash^peaking  women,  the  central 
figure  of  which  has  cast  aside  her  veil  and  is  ctdUng  her 
sisters  to  revolt.) 

The  First  Congress  of  the  Azerbaijan  Women 
came  to  a  close  in  the  city  of  Bdm  on  the  Ilth 
of  February.  Over  1,200  delegates  were  present, 
of  whom  450  arrived  from  most  distant  aids*  and 
settlements.  In  spite  of  die  numerous  obstacles 
put  in  their  way  by  husbands,  brothers  and  fathers, 
all  these  Moslem,  Armenian,  and  Georgian  Women 
and  Mountain  Jewesses  arrived  at  the  Congress 
conveiwd  by  die  Section. 


February  8  —  the  opening  day  of  the  Con- 
gress —  was  proclaimed  a  public  holiday  for  the 
working  women  of  Azerbaijan.  Thousands  of  old 
and  young  Moslem,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Jewish 
and  Russian  women  paraded  the  streets  of  Baku 
carrying  baimers  amidst  the  strains  of  the  "Inter- 
national.** 

The  Congress  lasted  for  four  days.  Women  who 
'Villages  of  the  Caucasian  mountain  tribes. 


had  never  before  opened  their  mouths  in  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers  mounted  the  tribune  and  spoke 
of  the  slavery  under  which  they  lived  and  of  the 
prospects  which  the  Soviet  Government  opened  up 
to  tnem. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  some  of  the  dele- 
gates had  to  divorce  their  husbands  in  order  to 
come  to  the  Congress.  The  divorced  wives  laugh- 
ingly related  these  facta  and  their  speeches  met 
with  lively  applause  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly 
because  such  facts  more  than  anything  else  il- 
lustrate the  immorality  and  rottenness  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  family  as  it  exists  today 
is  built 

All  die  resolutions  passed  really  amounted  to 
one  and  the  same  thing — diat  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  the  only  Government  which  protects  the 
interests  of  the  oppressed  and  is  the  only  Govern- 
ment to  be  supported  by  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  of  the  Women  of  the  East  elected 
150  delegates,  the  greater  number  of  whom  are 
Moslem  women.  Instructions  were  given  to  pres- 
ent the  Women's  Section  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  Russian  Communist  Party  with  a  banner 
inscribed  as  foUoMra:  **Working  and  Peasant  Wo- 
men of  Red  Ru^ia,  we  have  taken  the  road  point- 
ed out  by  you,  and  there  is  no  power  on  earth 
to  compel  us  to  wididraw.  To  the  Women's  Sec- 
tion of  the  Central  Committee  of  die  Russian  Com* 
munist  Party,  from  the  Women  of  Azerbaijan.** 

The  Congress  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Women 
of  the  entire  East  to  follow  the  example  of  die 
working  women  of  Aserbaijan. 

— Russian  Press  Review. 


The  Marriage  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

Guarantee  equal  rights  to  men  and  women,  regulate  inheritance,  the  property  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  children  and  parents,  guardianship,  marriage,  divorce,  descent,  adoption,  etc.  The 
full  oflkial  text  of  these  laws,  printed  in  a  booklet  of  85  pages,  sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

This  booklet  (80  pages)  contains  the  laws  adopted  by  the  Workers*  and  Peasants'  Republic 
to  fix  the  terms  and  conditions  for  labor  in  Soviet  Russia.  Important  matters,  such  as  the  Right 
to  Work,  Labor  Distribution,  Unemployment,  Working  Hours,  etc.,  are  discussed.  There  is 
also  a  supplement  by  S.  Kaplun,  of  the  Commissariat  of  Labor,  on  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
LABOR  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA.  This  booklet  gives  the  complete  official  text  of  die  Soviet  labor 
laws.    Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Send  orders  and  remittance  to 


SOVIET  RUSSIA 


110  West  40th  Street 


New  York  City 
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Books  Reviewed 


THE  RUSSIAN  Bm.SHEVIK  REVOLUTION.  B7  Emr. 

Alsworth  Ross.  New  Yaik:  The  Gentntr  Compeny. 
MAYFAIR  TO  MOSCOW.  Gun  Shbdah*s  Dukt.  New 

York:  Boni  and  LiverighL 

FnfeMOT  Rom  nndeitakes  to  tell  the  atory  of  the 
period  of  TerolntionAry  fltonn  and  atreM  i^ch  began  with 
die  oTertbrow  of  the  Tsar  and  ended  with  the  diaaolntion 
of  the  0>n8titiient  Assembly  and  the  definite  establishment 
of  the  Soviet  power.  The  Tcry  fonn  'of  the  work  imposes 
upon  it  certain  inevitable  limitations.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  tremendous  changes 
in  Russian  political,  aodal  and  economic  life  which  took 
place  between  Mardt,  1917  and  January,  1918,  in  a  book 
fif  three  hondced  pages^  A  mere  recapitulatioB  of  im- 
portant docmnentary  material  would  require  far  more 
ipece. 

Csneeding  a  oeitain  measure  of  snperfidality  lAieh  is 
ooodltioned  by  lu  extreme  condensation.  Professor  Ross* 
mrk  genenlly  qieaking,  excellent.  It  will  undoubtedly 
attract  nuny  rsa^krs  who  woold  be  frightened  away  from 
a  more  bulky  and  scientifie  history.  It  has  the  high  merit 
of  clarity.  The  style  is  vigorous  and  vivid,  with  occasional 
rhetorical  touches.  The  author  enjoys,  access  to  a  certain 
amount  of  material  which  has  not  yet  been  published  in 
English.  In  this  connection  the  stories  of  the  November 
RcTolution  told  by  three  Bolshevik  leaders  and  active 
participants  in  the  movement  are  noteworthy.  By  compar- 
ing these  three  finthand  accounts  it  is  posrible  to  gain  an 
extremely  clearcnt  conception  of  what  actually  happened 
in  Petrograd  during  those  momentous  November  days. 

The  book  ii  alao  very  fair,  as  books  about  Russia  go. 
Of  eonrse.  Prof  easor  Roes  has  a  definite  viewpoint  about 
the  Rendution;  but  it  ia  a  VMiraoint  that  makes  for 
neutrality,  as  between  the  Boldievihi  and  the  ivopertied 
classes.  It  is  the  viewpoint  of  an  advanced  Bfieral  who 
looks  Qpon  moderate  brands  of  SodaBsm  with  a  certain 
amount  of  tolerance  and  sympathy. 

The  author's  bias  makes  him  overtly  lenient  with  Ke- 
rensky,  whose  character  he  idealizes  and  whose  misukes 
he  glosses  over.  A  man  in  Kerensky's  position  had  two 
logical  alternatives.  He  could  have  honestly  accepted  the 
Revolution,  thrown  over  his  compromising  associations  with 
the  propertied  classes,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Rusrian  masses  in  their  struggle  for  their  three  cherished 
objectives:  peace  on  the  front,  land  for  the  peasants, 
factories  for  the  workers.  Or  he  could  haTe  fought  the 
RevtJution  in  wholehearted  coKiperation  with  the  elements 
of  TBBcticn.  Either  of  these  policies  would  have  been  con- 
sistent and  would  have  offered  some  prospect  of  success. 
But  Karendcy  was  unable  to  make  up  Us  mind  either 
way.  He  wavered  and  shuMed  antO  he  had  completely 
lost  the  confidence  of  sH  factl«ia.  Professor  Roes  often 
gives  Kerensky  credit  for  magnanimity  where  weakness 
and  vacillation  would  furnish  a  better  explanation  for  his 
conduct. 

The  concluding  chapter,  on  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
is  violently  anti- Bolshevik ;  and  it  has  already  given  at 
least  two  reactionary  reviewers  an  eagerly  awaited  oppor- 
tunity to  distort  and  misrepresent  the  general  nature  of 
the  hook.  It  ia  interesting  to  examine  Professor  Ross* 
philippic  against  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly ht  the  light  of  the  following  sentences,  which  appear 
at  the  md  of  his  prefsce: 

Vlf  the  train  beuing  Lenin  and  eiglueen  other  Bolsheviks 
acroas  Germany  to  Russia  had  fallen  tlmragh  a  bridge  on 
ita  way  and  all  had  perished,  events  in  lUu^  woidd  have 
taken  mach  the  same  course.  Hie  peasants  would  have 
seized  the  estates  and  die  soldiers  would  have  quit  fi(^ 
ing.  The  robbed  and  oppressed  masses — a  hundred  millions 
of  men  and  women — moved  toward  the  goal  of  their  long 
unfulfilled  desires  like  a  flow  of  molten  lava  that  no  hu- 
man force  can  dam  or  turn  aude." 

Now  the  ConstitQeiit  Assembly  attempted  to  dam  this 


flow  of  lava.  NumerioaUy  doaunated  by  repreaentatiTas  of. 
peasant  districts  which  had  not  yet  appreciated  the  menace 
of  counterrevolution  and  the  impoaribflity  of  placing  any 
furtlwr  confidence  in  tlie  Koensky  goveramoit,  the  Assem- 
bly attempted  to  turn  Iwdc  the  revolutionary  tide  by  re- 
fusing to  legalize  what  the  city  irorkers  and  aoldiers  had 
already  accomplished.  After  risking  tlieir  lives  in  tnn- 
throwing  the  Kerensky  regime  it  woold  have  been  a 
grotesque  anachrooism  for  the  Bolshevild  to  have  recog- 
nized as  the  supreme  authority  a  body  dominated  by 
Kerensky's  party,  the  Social  Revolutionists. 

In  every  great  revolotira  a  time  comes  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  the  formal  principles  of  democracy  in 
order  to  give  the  revolution  scope  to  develop  to  its  farthest 
limita.  So  In  Wanes  the  defimta  and  tmemiditional  abdi* 
tion  of  dm  feudal  imposts  only  followed  the  expiJdea  of 
die  Giitadist  deputies  from  the  Coimmtiim.  And  in  Rusda 
the  dictatorship  of  the  prtdetariat,  expressed  throu^ 
Soviets,  Ms  necessary  in  order  that  the  full  aodal  gains 
of  the  Revolution  might  be  achieved. 

If  one  excepta  the  last  chapter,  the  book  may  be  called 
quite  favorable  to  the  Bolshevild.  The  author  sketches 
rspidly  and  vividly  the  almost  incredible  sufferings  of  the 
soldier,  the  worker  and  the  peasant  under  Tsarism.  This 
background  of  misery  and  opinession  is  a  most  powerful 
factor  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Russian  jwople  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  thdr  readiness  to  endure  terrible  hardships  and 
submit  to  rigid  selfdisdpline  rather  th^i  return  to  any- 
thing that  savors  of  the  old  regime.  Professor  Ross  ab- 
solve the  Bolshevild  of  responribility  for  the  abortive 
uprising  ia  Petr^;rad  in  July,  1917.  This  movement  was 
a  apontaneoos  outburst  of  popular  discontent,  which  the 
Bolshevild  entered  in  its  later  stages  only  for  the  purpose 
of  ^ving  it  oHer  and  ooliesio&  and  averting  useless  blood- 
dted.  They  had  no  den  re  to  precipitate  an  insurrection 
at  thia  tiaw,  for  they  realind  the  dMiget  diat  the  revolu- 
tionaiy  capital  might  be  deserted  by  the  provinces  and  the 
armies. 

The  author  also  emphatically  repudiates  the  insinuations 
that  the  Bolshevik!  were  Gemum  agents,  or  that  they  ever 
accepted  German  money.  These  charges,  by  the  vray,  have 
chiefly  been  given  cnirency  by  renegade  SoctaUsts  like 
Bourtzer,  Bernstein  and  Spargo,  who.  with  far  more 
plausibility,  might  be  accused  of  being  Allied  agents.  The 
overwhelming  popularity  of  the  Soviets  and  the  correspond- 
ing indifference  or  hostility  of  the  Russian  masses  toward 
the  Provisional  Government  are  also  brought  out  Among 
the  interesting  new  material  vriuch  is  included  in  the  book 
is  m  speech  delivered  by  Milynkov  to  an  audience  of 
soldiers,  sallns  and  workmen  in  the  Tanride  Palace  on 
Mardi  15.  1917.  immediatdy  after  the  sneoessful  consum- 
mation of  the  March  Rervolntion.  Possibly  for  the  sake 
of  sparing  Us  learned  eolIeagne*s  fadings,  Pnfessor  Ross, 
in  bis  transcription  of  the  speech,  leavea  out  the  paassge 
in  which  Milynkov  snnounced  that  the  old  dynasty  would 
be  retained,  that  Alexis,  the  son  of  Nicholas,  would  be 
Tsar,  and  that  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  woidd  be  Regent 

Professor  Milyukov  himself,  bovrever,  is  evidently  not 
at  all  inclined  to  repudiate  his  monarchist  sentiments.  He 
is  now  employing  his  leisure  in  writing  a  history  of  the 
Russian  Revolution.  And,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  vrork, 
which  has  just  been  puhlidied,  M.  Milyukor  acttially  adects 
for  quoUtion  from  his  speech  at  the  Tauride  Palace  the 
one  passage  which  Professor  Ross  raiitted.  When  the 
plan  for  a  oontintiation  of  Romanor  rule  was  dropped,  as 
a  result  of  the  inristent  protests  of  the  workm'  and  soldiers' 
representatives,  ICOyukor  seU  down  the  following  i^oomy 
comment  in  his  history: 

'Thus  totk  place  the  fint  cspltaladon  of  the  Rosrfan 
Revolndon." 

It  ia  the  triumph  nt  the  cmnmon  pemde  over  the  rldi 
and  powerful  that  gives  the  Russian  Ifjevoludon  its  peculiar 
historical  significance.  The  bourgeoia  poUtidans  of  the 
Duma  found  mors  than  their  mstdi  in  the  wiAing  dass 
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leaden  of  the  SorietB.  The  common  soldiers  in  the 
trenches  refused  to  be  bullied  or  cajoled  into  going  on 
with  the  useless  slaughter  either  by  the  threats  of  their 
officers  or  bjr  the  empty  rh<doric  of  Keren  sky.  It  was 
the  workers  and  soldiers  who  forced  Hilyukor  to  with- 
draw his  lying  declaration  that  Russia  was  willing  to  fight 
on  for  the  sake  of  getting  Constantinople.  It  was  the  same 
worktBs  and  soldiers  who  rallied  around  the  Soviets  and 
easMMl  KoniiloVs  connterrerolntionist  plot  to  end  in  a 
miaeiable  fiasco.  Again,  it  waa  the  Petrograd  trade 
unionists,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  the  Kron- 
stadt  saUora  iriio  finally  stormed  the  Winter  Palace  and 
swept  away  Kerensky  and  all  his  compnonises  and  enidons 
with  him.  The  Bolshevik  leadership  was  brilliant  and 
devoted;  but  the  Soviet  Repoblic  primarily  owed  its  origin 
to  the  mighty  impulse  of  the  Russian  masses  to  make  them- 
selves free.  The  story  of  how  they  won  their  freedcm  is 
told  by  Professor  Ross,  not  always  with  entire  sympathy, 
but  with  a  very  creditable  measure  of  fairness  and  accuracy 
and  understanding. 

Mrs.  Sheridan's  trip  to  Moscow  to  make  busts  of  the 
Soviet  leaders, — an  adventure  that  must  have  sadly  shocked 
her  cousin.  The  Honorable  Winston  Churchill — has  already 
been  widely  chronicled.  Mrs  Sheridan's  diary  is  an 
adequate  reflection  of  her  personalitv.  It  is  brilliant,  witty, 
■ndacioaa  and  odotfuL 

The  author  is  frankly  interested  in  indiriduals,  rather 
than  in  piinciplei.  Her  word  sketchea  of  anne  of  the 
Bolshevik  officials  are  admirable.  Krasain,  whom  die  met 
In  London,  impressed  her  as  "calm,  sincne,  dignified, 
proud,  with  self-consciousness  and  without  vanity.  Scientific 
in  hia  analyma  of  things  and  people.  Eyes  tiiat  are  un- 
flinching anid  bewilderingly  direct,  nostrils  that  dilate  with 
sensitiveness,  a  mouth  that  looks  hard  until  it  smiles,  and 
a  chin  full  of  determination.** 

Here  is  the  impression  she  gained  while  engaged  in 
sculping  Lenin: 

"Never  did  I  see  anyone  make  so  many  faces.  Lenin 
laughed  and  frowned,  and  looked  thoughtful,  sad  and 
humorous,  all  m  turn.  His  eyebrows  twitched,  sometimes 
they  went  right  up,  and  then  again  they  pwWed  togtrther 
malidously. 

1  watdhed  these  expressions,  waited,  hesiuted,  and  then 
made  my  selection  with  frantic  nub — it  was  his  screwed 
op  lode  Wonderfnll  No  m  dae  hu  audi  a  look;  It  la 
hia  ahmft.** 

Bat  Hra.  Smldan  carried  away  fimn  Roasla  mcne  than 
the  reoolleGtion  of  a  few  striking  and  brilliant  personalities. 
She  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  creative  energy  of  the 
Soviet  Repoblic,  by  the  dignity  of  its  siAeringa  and  sacri- 
fices, by  the  tremendous  moral  force  whidi,  aa  aht  iak, 
was  at  vrork  building  op  a  new  civilization  in  tb*  midat 
of  every  imaginable  obstade.  So  she  writes: 

*T  love  the  bedrock  of  things  here,  and  the  vitd  energy. 
If  I  had  no  children  I  would  remain  aiid  work.  There  may 
be  no  food  for  the  body,  but  there  is  food  for  the  soul, 
and  I  would  rather  live  !n  discomfort  in  an  atmosphere  of 
gigantic  effort,  than  la  laxury  among  the  parposeless." 

A.  C.  F. 


Report  (Political  and  Economic)  of  the  Committee  to 
Cotteet  Information  on  Russia.  Presented  to  Parliament 
by  Command  of  His  Majesty.  London,  1921.  Quarto, 
167  pages. 

The  complete  report  of  the  Britldi  "Committee  to  GoDect 
Information  on  Russia**  has  not  been  generally  available 
to  American  readers,  and  the  excerpts  published  in  the 
American  capitalist  press  have  been  carefully  select  to 
bolster  up  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  enemies  of 
Soviet  Russia.  The  complete  report  is  indeed  hostile  in 
spirit  and  adverse  in  its  oondusions.  A  sympathetic  hear- 
ing was  not  to  be  expected  from  a  committee  composed 
of  Lord  Emmott,  Sir  William  Ryland  Adkins,  Sir  Ellis 
Home-WilUaras,  and  the  Right  Hon.  William  Brace,  aub- 
SMiuently  succeeded  by  Major  Watts  Mo^an.  But  the 
intereat  of  this  docament  eonuats  not  in  its  strlctnrea  oa 
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the  Communists  and  the  Soriet  Government,  so  widdy  ex- 
ploited in  the  American  preaa,  but  rather  in  certain  state- 
ments and  admiaaiona  to  wiiioh  theaa  inveatigatora  were 

driven. 

The  report  begins  with  a  sketch  of  pre-Revolutionary 
Rnsua,  in  which  the  government  and  institutions  of  the 
Russian  monarchy  are  characterized  in  a  manner  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  permitted  even  in  a  private 
publication  in  Great  Britain  during  the  war,  mndi  less 
bieathed  of  in  an  official  British  White  Paper.  "Except 
for  ahort  intervala,**  aays  the  report,  **the  poli^  of  the 
Ruanan  antocrat?  waa  reacUonary  and  obscurantist.  As  a 
mob  of  policy,  the  progressive  inteUectud  forces  of 
the  nation  were  divorced  from  all  practicd  politicd  par- 
tidpation  in  the  government  of  the  State,  and  most  of  the 
avenues  of  public  service  were  dosed  to  them."  Social 
conditions  in  capitalist  Russia  are  described  as  follows: 

"The  class  of  indnstrid  workers  rapidly  increased  in 
number.  They  lived  for  the  most  part  in  towns  and  crowded 
together  in  narrow  areas,  developing,  as  they  grew,  new 
needs  and  formulating  new  demands  and  powerfolly  contri- 
buting by  their  Ubor  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  Side 
by  side  with  the  workers,  there  grew  up  a  dass  of  in- 
dustrial magnates,  controlling  and  directing  their  labor, 
and  leaning  for  support  from  the  early  days  of  Russian 
industry  upon  the  privileged  classes.  A  study  of  in- 
dnstrid conditirais  disdoses  a  disregard  on  the  part  of 
anployers  for  the  dignity  of  human  life  and  for  the  aodd 
dangers  proceeding  from  the  physicd  and  p^chological 
residts  of  sweated  labor  often  pwformed  amid  snrronncungs 
of  a  degrading  and  dehumanizing  character.**  At  whldi 
point  the  Committtee  thinks  it  weU  to  remark  that  "similar 
abuses  have  prevailed  in  other  countries,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  emphasize  that  an  enhanced  danger  attaches  to 
them  in  a  State  where  liherd  minds  are  impelled  more 
and  more  by  the  policy  of  the  government  to  give  revolu- 
tionary expression  to  their  aqjiirations." 

The  fidd  in  which  revolutionary  propaganda  fonnd  fertile 
soil  is  described  in  a  few  striking  sentences.  *The  specu- 
lative activities  of  the  Seventies  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  indnstrid  depresdon  and  many  factories  were  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  la^e  numbers  of  their  employees.  Strikes 
broke  out  in  Moscow,  and  the  Government  replied  by  the 
Factory  Act  of  1886,  which  made  itrikea  illegal,  wbSlo  en- 
deavoring to  remove  abusea  which  had  grown  op  in  the 
woHtshops  during  the  early  Indoatrid  period.  A  further 
induatrid  depressim  in  the  early  Nineties  and  the  fmatrated 
hopes  of  a  more  Uberd  regime  aroused  by  the  aeoesdon  of 
Nicholas  n  in  1894  incTMsed  the  discontent  among  the 
workers.** 

With  this  instructive  hiatoricd  sketch  the  report  proceeds 
to  outline  the  "factors  which  contributed  collectively  to 
demoralise  the  Rusdan  Army,  to  tmdermine  the  economic 
structure  of  the  State,  to  discredit  the  autocracy  and  thus 
create  that  atmosphere  of  despondency,  despair  and  appre- 
hension which  prevailed  throughout  Russia  in  the  month 
of  February,  1917.**  Strange  to  say,  among  these  factors 
we  find  no  mention  in  this  report  of  speeches  by  Trotsky 
in  the  Bronx  or  train  rides  by  Lenin  through  Germany. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Committee  finds  "that  Russian  in- 
dustry, still  In  a  rd^vely  primitive  stage  of  development, 
could  not  supply  techniol  equipment"  neceaaary  f<» 
modem  war,  that  "the  adminiatratlon  vaa  cnnpt  and  Id* 
effidrat  and  iU-Buited  to  concentrate,  adapt  and  datdop 
the  reaonrcea  of  the  country  for  the  ancceaafnl  proaecntiott 
ol  the  war;"  that  "great  nnmbers  of  men  were  mobilized 
indiscriminatdy,  widiont  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
enterprises  essential  to  the  Sute  both  at  home  and  at  the 
front;**  and  that,  "in  a  specid  degree,  the  rdlway  services 
suffered  a  serious  depletion  both  of  their  administrative 
experienced  staff  and  dulled  meduinics.**  The  decline  fai 
the  efficiency  of  the  railways  "tdtimatdy  became  pro- 
gresdve."  In  1916  "the  transport  system  waa  no  longer 
able  adequately  to  maintain,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  supplies  of  the  armies  at  the  front  and  of  the  popu- 
ktion  at  home.**  Thus  the  rraort  describes  Rusda  in 
1916,  before  the  Revolntlon,  before  the  dvO  war,  befoia 
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interventioii*  before  tlw  blockade.  And  oat  of  this  same 
report  tlie  American  prei»  has  pretended  to  find  evidence 
that  the  Sovut  Goveniment  is  wholly  responsible  for  the 
present  economio  condition  of  Russia. 

Hie  report  describes  the  food  crisis  in  February,  1917. 
**I>nring  this  month,  bliBsrds  internzpted  railway  traffic 
and  the  delivery  of  floor  to  Petrograd.  The  bread  aopply 
failed.  Long  qneaes  were  to  be  seen  throogboot  the  city 
and  in  the  worlcing-class  quarters  bread  was  scarcely  to 
be  obtained  at  alL  A  series  of  mass  demonstrations  bt^gan. 
The  bridges  across  the  Neva  were  drawn  np,  but  thousands 
of  hungry  men  and  women  poured  across  the  frozen  river 
and  made  their  way  to  NevslEy  Proepect  on  the  other  side. 
(Page  14.) 

"The  Refbtatlon  waa  sudden,  apontaneons  and  all-am< 
bradng.  All  clawos  of  tha  population  gave  to  it  their  active 
support  or  tacitly  acquiesced  in  it  The  aoldiera  of  the 
Petn^^d  garrison,  ignoring  or  oppoung  the  orders  of  their 
officers,  flowed  out  on  to  the  streets  of  Petrograd  and  joined 
the  hungry  crowds  of  the  workmen.  The  Uberal  membo^ 
of  the  Duma  vriio  had  created  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
Revolution  broke  out  found  themselves  taken  unawares  and 
were  utterly  powerless.  The  Provisional  Committee  of  the 
Duma  which  was  formed  during  the  political  crisis  preced- 
ing the  Revolution  was  unable  to  restrain  the  forces  which 
the  Revolution  had  released.  The  city  was  in  the  power 
of  a  mass  movement,  irresponable,  nnoontrolled  and  un- 
controllable." 

The  British  investigators  find  it  important  that  the  char, 
acte?  of  the  Soviet  ^uld  be  clearly  understood — ^"in  the 
fint  place  becatue  the  Soviet  was  n^carded  as  the  leader 
of  the  Revolution  by  the  woricers  and  addjers  in  Petro- 
grad and  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  and  the  popu- 
lar masses  throughout  Russia;  second,  because  it  was  in 
the  Soviet  that  the  Bolsheviks  were  represented  and  in  it 
that  they  came  to  play  a  more  and  more  inflnential  and 
ultimately  dominant  role."  As  for  those  other  institutions 
vdiich  survived  only  in  the  fond  memory  of  the  American 
State  Department,  the  report  says:  The  Provisional  Com- 
mittee of  the  Duma  loomed  vaguely  in  the  minda  of  the 
masses  as  a  reactionary  remnant  of  the  old  order  which 
had  passed  away.  The  tide  of  revolationary  events  swept 
over  and  it  was  soon  forgotten.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, to  vdiich  it  had  given  h^h,  inherited  the  popular 
suqiicion  with  which  it  was  regarded  .  .  .  \^)atever 
prestige  the  Provisional  Government  had  had  among  the 
people  melted  away  ^ter  the  declaration  of  Miliukov,  as 
Foreign  Minister,  supporting  the  acqnisition  of  the  Daida- 
ndlea  by  Rnasia  on  the  •nccesaftil  conduaion  of  tlie  war,** 
Meanwmle  the  jwestige  of  the  Bolsheviks  among  the  naases 
"grew  uninterruptedly"  as  the  aummer  wne  on.  "Hie 
Pyoviuonal  Government  became  a  belplMs  figurehead.  The 
nisonderttanding  between  Komilov  and  Kerensky  finally 
discredited  both  the  Government  and  those  who  saw  the 
onlv  hope  of  snccessfnUy  opposing  the  Bolsheviks  in  the 
establishment  of  a  military  dicutorship.  Amidst  the  di- 
rided  Councils  and  mutual  recriminations  of  those  whose 
united  action  was  eeaential  to  the  stemming  of  the  advanc- 
ing tide,  the  Provisional  Government  became  a  melancholy 
spectre  of  governmental  impotence.  Alone  among  this 
Iwbel  of  dissentient  voices  the  cries  of  the  Bolsheviks  *Down 
with  the  War.*  'Peace  and  Land,*  and  The  Victory  of  the 
Eaploited  over  the  Exploiters,*  sounded  a  clear  and  certain 
note  vriiich  wait  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  people."  The 
Soviet  powa  oceiqded  the  Government  b^uUngi.  "Hie 
Phndslonal  Goreniment  simply  melted  away.** 

The  Committee  briefly  recapitobribea  this  esuellent  history 
of  the  Rossian  Revolution  as  follows: 

**After  the  Revolution  of  February,  1917,  the  Boldievika 
gradoally  obtained  widespread  popular  support.  Their 
pre^ram  offered  peace  to  the  Army,  land  to  the  peasants, 
and  a  control  of  industry  to  the  industrial  workers.  Their 
success  was  made  possible  and  aamsted  by  fa)  the  political 
chaos  and  economic  disorganiKation  existing  in  Rnsda; 
fb)  the  war-weariness  prevailing  in  the  Army  and  among 
the  population  aa  a  whole;  (e)  the  inability  of  the  Provi. 
stonal  Government  successfully  to  meet  the  great  bnrdai 
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of  raponaibility  imposed  upon  tiima  -a  responribility  in- 
creased by  having  to  encourage  the  ccmdnnance  of  military 
operations  by  a  country  whne  unsnccesaful  war  had  largely 
contributed  to  bring  alxiut  a  revolution;  (d)  the  suecessfnl 
subversive  prcpaganila  carried  on  by  the  Bolsheviks  them- 
selves." 

From  this  point  forward  the  Cotamittee  confesses  that  the 
**ab8ence  of  detailed  and  authoritative  informatitMi  baa 
prevented  us  from  making  a  chronological  survey  of  the 
history  of  Russia  during  the  last  three  yeara."  'From  some 
of  their  observations  on  the  later  events,  however,  it  is 
interesting  to  quote.  They  find  that  the  Commnnist  Party, 
"although  nomerically  insignificant  in  comparison  wiUi 
the  population  of  Russia,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  highly 
organiBsd  political  group  existing  in  Rnsda  today.**  Its 
members  "are  mostly  pic&ed  men**  irim  are  **boiud  together 
by  strict  Party  discipline  and  tauf^t  to  believe  that  a 
responribility  attadies  to  them  as  Communists  for  the  d^ 
fensA  and  expansion  of  the  Revolntion,  trii^her  by  arms 
Bgsinst  internal  or  external  enemies,  or  against  the  {wesent 
economic  disorganization  of  Russia,  and  they  are  often 
punished  if  guilty  of  delinquency  or  failure  more  severely 
than  others  who  are  not  members  of  the  Party." 

Thf!  Committee  finds  that  the  Communists  were  aided  by 
"the  political,  administratiTe  and  moral  bankruptcy  of  the 
White  Russians,"  which  gained  for  the  Reds  "the  active 
or  tacit  support  of  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people  in 
the  civil  war."  This  must  be  interesting  reading  for  Mr. 
Churchill  and  other  friends  of  the  White  Guards.  There 
is  small  comfort  for  the  intcrventionista.  in  this  report. 

"With  regard  to  the  effects  of  intervention,  the  abundant 
and  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  our  witnesses  shows  that 
the  military  intervention  of  the  Allies  in  Rnaaia  aaadlated 
to  give  atrength  and  coherion  to  the  Soviet  Government, 
and,  by  so  doing,  achieved  subsequently  the  opposite  of 
what  it  was  intended  to  effect  .  .  .  When  the  intervention 
of  the  Allies  in  Northern  Rnssia  waa  continued,  after  the 
German  danger,  which  evoked  it,  had  disappeared,  and 
Allied  military  assistance  was  given  to  the  armies  of  Deni- 
kin  and  Kolchak  in  the  civil  war,  the  Soviet  Government 
began  to  look  upon  itself  as  the  defender  of  the  world 
revolution  against  the  attacks  of  capitalist  countries,  which 
attacks  they  regarded  aa  unprovoked  .  .  .  When,  follow- 
ing the  military  success  of  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces,  the 
White  leaders  ^wed  themselves  unable  to  organize  a  dem- 
ocratic administration,  their  rule  was  undermined  and 
finally  overthrown  by  the  very  population  which  had  wel- 
comed them  as  deliverers  from  the  Boltherika,  Owing  to 
Iheae  eventa  the  Soviet  GovemmeM  rallied  to  itsdf  luga 
numbers  of  other  classes  .  .  .  Thne  is  evidence  to  show 
"tfnt'Up  to  the  time  of  military  intervention  the  maj<nity 
of  the  Rusdai:  intellectuals  were  well  disposed  towards 
the  Allies  and  more  especially  to  Great  Britain,  but  that 
later  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  people  towards  the  AlUea 
became  eharccteiised  by  indifference,  distmat  and  anti- 
pathy.** 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Government  the 
Committee  admits  its  information  is  incomplete.  They 
concede  that  "young  children  are  treated  with  the  atmo^ 
hnmanfty  and  the  best  provinon  possible  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances is  made  for  their  comfort."  They  admit  "the 
mthusiaam  and  sincerity"  shown  by  the  Soviet  Government 
in  the  canae  id  edocalion,  although  they  fear  that  thia 
enthnaiaam  is  directed  "not  to  promote  intellectoal  prog- 
ress,** bat  to  develop  the  human  mind  for  the  mention 
of  Commnnlsn.  NevettlieleaB,  they  report,  "the  evidoice 
shows  that  with  regard  to  adult  education  great  ^eita  have 
been  made  to  teai^  illiterates  to  read  and  mite,  and  irith 
BMDe  snccesa,  especially  in  the  case  of  soldiers  serving  the 
Red  Army.** 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  report  is  that  in  which 
the  Committee  places  the  responsibUity  for  the  present 
economic  condition  of  Russia.  "It  is  dear,**  they  state, 
"that  the  war  of  1914'1917  disorganized  the  economic  life 
of  tlttsufti  the  Revolution  in  February,  1917,  was  the 
T«^f  of  a  gradual  undermining  of  the  political  and  the 
«A-r,„aiic  fabric  of  the  State  in  the  conrae  of  the  war,  and 
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that  the  RerolDtion  itaelf  and  the  disrnptiTe  forces  which  it . 
rtleased  atill  fttrther  ezteaded  and  hastened  the  process  of 
economic  disorganization.  We  are  prepared  to  agree  that 
the  effects  of  war  were  calamitous."  The  Cunmittee, 
of  coarse,  eanaot  lefiain  from  a  passing  word  upon  the 
"indiseriinipata  policy  of  oadonaliiatioii,''  to  wfaicii,  tfaor 
fed,  to  some  extent  moat  be  attributed  the  fmther  decline 
of  Roadu  indnatzy.  Huj  note,  howsrer,  that  "in  the 
SnmBMr  of  1918  the  outbreak  of  dvU  war,  accompanied  by 
foretfpi  interresdon,  caused  the  Soviet  Govemment  to  divert 
to  militarT  purposes  all  its  energy  and  the  residne  of 
Russia's  indnatrial  capacity.  In  these  circtmistances  the 
collapse  of  all  other  tlum  war  indvatry  became  com- 
plete .  .  .  The  strength  and  enei^  of  the  Bolshevik 
leaders  were  concentrated  on  the  saccessfn]  campaign 
against  Yndenich,  Denikin  and  Kolchak,  and  the  needs 
of  the  civil  population  were  of  necessity  sacrificed  to  those 
of  the  Army.  The  successes  of  the  campaign  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  unity  of  aim  and  method  and 
the  onthusiaBm  of  a  new  idea  were  to  be  found  on  the 
tide  of  the  Bolsheviks,  while  fm  the  other  side  there  was 
every  kind  of  disorganisation  and  lack  ol  unity,  with  a 
growing  diaindinatioo  for  atrauioiu  fightmg."  Tlwre  waa 
also  the  blockade  to  omtribnte  to  tlw  the  Aficnltiea  of 
the  Soviet  Government  "The  bloduds  naeted  |«lncipally 
upon  the  exchange  of  commoditiea  batweea  town  and 
oonntiy.  Agricultural  machinery,  and  Impleniama,  and 
manufactured  articles  in  oniveraal  use,  had  diieflf  beoi 
imported  into  Ruada  from  abroad.  The  peasant  waa  no 
longer  able  to  obtain  these  articles  in  exchuige  for  the 
paper  currency  he  recdved  for  agricultur^  jnodace  .  .  . 
We  agree,  therefore,  that  the  blockade  accentui^  the 
difficulties  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  relation  to  the 
peasantry,  and  we  are  prepared  fully  to  take  into  account 
the  effect  of  these  difficulties  upon  the  life  of  the  towns, 
which  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  villagea  ibr  oran 
and  other  agricultural  produce." 

The  American  newmapers,  vdiich  found  so  much  material 
for  thdr  piupoaea  in  Uiis  report,  for  the  moat  part  neglected 
to  quote  the  following  obsnvation: 

It  is  mdntained  by  the  Bolsbrrika  dut  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  existed  too  ahoR  a  time  for  conddersd  jndg> 
ment  to  be  passed  upon  its  success  or  failure,  and  that 
daring  the  greater  part  of  this  period  they  have  been 
prevented  from  laying  the  foundations  of  economic  reaon- 
stmction  owing  to  the  dvil  war  and  the  fordgn  intervention 
which  accompanied  it  We  are  prepand  to  agree  that 
thdr  time  has  been  short  and  their  oppcntunities  restiicted.** 

K.  D. 


CnyTHHK  RPACHOAFMEBIIA.  —  iBrepaiypBO-nxu:^ 
CEBfi  OTxei  noiHTViecKoro  ynpasiSHaa  PeBOimtBaaaoTO 
UoeHHoro  CoBcra  PecnySiHKH.  —  The  Red  Army  Man*a 
Guide. — Published  by  the  Literary  and  Publishing  Section 
of  the  Political  Direction  of  the  Revolutionary  Military 
Conncil  of  the  Republic.  Moscow,  First  Government 
Printing  Office  (formerly  Sytin'a),  1920.   367  pp. 

This  handbook  for  Red  Anny  soldiers  waa  issued  fai  an 
edition  of  250,000  copies  and  presumably  diatributed  to 
all  the  soldiers  who  were  on  military  duty  at  the  rime  tba 
book  came  out.  The  comparariTOly  small  aixB  of  the  edt 
tion  is  explained  liy  the  fact  that  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  Red  Army  has  been  considerably  decreased  since  the 
various  military  fronts  have  no  longer  required  that  entire 
armies  be  held  in  constant  readiness  to  meet  the  danger 
of  new  invasions,  which  has  been  growing  less  and  less 
aerioas. 

First  comes  a  calendar  (two  dosely  printed  pages  for 
each  month),  marking  the  anniversaries  falling  within  each 
month.  Moat  of  the  dates  thus  celebrated  are  recent, 
fallmg  in  the  1905  and  1917-1921  periods,  but  some  go 
back  to  more  remote  social  upheavals,  thus:  "May  5,  1789: 
Opoiing  of  the  States-General  in  France;"  "May  27, 
1797:  Execution  d  Giracchna  Babeuf;"  "May  17,  1789: 
The  States  Goieral  In  fVanoe  dedare  Uiemsdves  by  ballot 
to  be  a  Constitttent  (National)  Aaaonbly;''  "August  1, 


1881:  Jewish  Pogrom  at  Nezhme;"  "August  7,  1869:  The 
Eisenach  Congress  of  the  German  Social-Democracy; 
Founding  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party;"  "August  8,1891: 
Second  Congress  of  the  Second  International  at  Bmaala." 

Section  II,  which  follows  the  Cdeadar,  containa  a.  "Hia- 
tory  of  the  Rnsdan  Commnniat  Party"  (pp.  35^),  by 
V.  Nenky,  u>^ther  with  qnearifma  and  answers  on  political 
life  genoally,  biographiea  of  important  socialist  leaders 
(WUh^  Lid^ecfat,  Karl  Liebknedit,  Rosa  Luxemburg, 
Fndinand  Laasalle,  August  Bebel,  Jean  Jatir^  Lenin, 
Trotsky),  arrides  on  the  destructive  effecta  of  tha  world 
war,  ^e  origin  of  the  October  Revolution,  etc. 

Section  m,  "Administrative,"  contains  the  full  text  of 
the  C>>nstitntion  of  the  Rusdan  Socialist  Federal  Soviet 
Republic 

Section  IV,  "Red  Army  Men's  Section,"  discnssea  the 
spirited  and  pfaydcd  obligations  of  the  Red  Army  Soldier, 
gives  the  tetts  of  soldiers*  songs,  etc 

Section  V,  "War  Section"  (with  illustraUons),  is  one  of 
the  most  extenuve  parts  of  the  book  (100  pages).  It  pro- 
vides technicd  nulitary  information,  on  tank  warfare^  on 
digging  trenches,  snudl  arms  manual,  and  many  other 
detaila  of  izmrtanoe  in  actud  military  operatkms. 

Seotion  VI,  "On  Inatruetion,"  gives  full  detaila  of  the 
organiaatioa  of  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  for 
aoldieTs,  aa  wdl  as  of  instruction  in  military  sdioola. 

Section  Vn,  "Colturd-Educationd  Secrion,"  discusses 
clubs,  soldiers'  libraries,  and  other  institutiona  for  tbe 
spread  of  edacarion,  and  adds  a  very  Icmg  lubliogcapby,  with 
titles  of  books  on  Agriculture,  SodaHam,  Revolutionary 
History,  and  Warfare. 

SecUon  VIU,  "Informarion  Section,"  presents  a  mass  of 
usefd  knowledge  that  would  be  of  very  general  interest, 
such  as  tables  of  wdghts  and  meaamea,  first  aid  to  the 
injured,  lists  of  military  sectors,  etc. 

It  is  a  book  that  Red  Army  men  no  doubt  find  of  great 
interest  and  utility.  We  have  discovered  so  much  vduable 
material  in  it  that  we  expect  to  make  use  of  a  nmnber 
of  its  chapters  in  later  issnea  of  SovnT  Russia. 

/.  r.  a. 

COMBUSTIBLE  SLATE 

Ekonomicheskaya  Zkizn  reports : 

In  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1921,  the 
production  of  combustible  slate  amounted  to 
566,000  poods  as  compared  widi  the  552,0(K)  that 
had  been  estimated.  In  January,  the  yield  was 
less  than  that  provided  for  by  schedule  (91,<X)0 
poods  instead  of  117,000);  in  Februazy  and 
March,  howerer,  the  sdiedule  waa  already  being 
<sceeded;  in  February,  228,(X}0  poods  were  ob- 
tained instead  of  195,000;  and  in  March,  247,000 
instead  of  240,000. 


LABOR  IN  THE  URALS 

Moscow,  May  19. — ^Work  is  prc^reasing  in  the 
mines  of  the  Urals.  In  February  tbe  worlurs  wen 

unqble  to  carry  out  their  program,  in  consequence 
of  the  poor  situation  in  foodstuffs  and  fuel.  But 
in  March  the  amount  of  metal  that  had  been  es- 
timated was  exceeded  by  250,000  poods. 

FREE  CARRYING  OF  PROVISIONS 
Moscow,  May  18. — A  supplement  to  the  Decree 
on  Free  Trade,  issued  by  the  Commissariats  for 
Labor  and  Defence,  provides  that  every  passenger 
on  the  railroads  or  by  ship  has  the  right  to  free 
transportation  of  four  poods  of  good^in  lai^e 
packages  and  one  pood  in  hand  baggage. 
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THE  ACTIVIIY  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC-TEC 
CAL  DIVISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COUNCIL 
OF  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

A  recent  issue  of  Novy  Mir  (Berlin)  contains  die 
following  information  on  this  subject: 

Attention  should  be  called,  among  the  various 
commassions  of  the  Sdentific-Tecfanical  Section  of 
the  Supreme  Coimcil  of  Natitmal  Econrany,  to  the 
Commission  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Russian 
North  and  the  Industrial  Northern  Expedition. 
After  the  liberation  of  the  Government  of  Archan- 
gel and  the  Murman  r^on  from  the  control  of  the 
American-En^ish  armies,  the  scientific-tedmical 
section  equipped  an  eiqwdition  for  the  purpose  of 
studyii^  the  ratitmal  ezploitati<«i  of  the  fidieries 
and  otMr  industrial  activities  of  the  Nar  r^on, 
and  dispatdwd  it  to  the  North.  This  expedition 
has  its  own  ships  and  fishing  utensils,  and  is  led 
by  experienced  specialists  and  students  of  the 
Russian  North. 

The  Scientific-Technical  Section  also  has  a  pub- 
lishiiu;  department,  which  has  been  showing  consi- 
derable activity.  For  instimce,  it  issues  periodical- 
ly a  collection  called  Hi^mnmumcatitnis  on  die 
Scimtific-Technical  Labors  in  the  Republic,**  which 
lias  as  its  task  the  issuing  of  information  on  the 
scientific  labors  of  various  scholars.  The  work  is 
edited  by  Professors  Dolgov,  Reformatsky,  £i* 
chenwald,  and  Louirov-Skoblo.  The  "Communi- 
catifme"  have  also  contained  the  latest  resulbi  of 
the  recent  labors  of  Professor  Wnlf  tm  Roentgen 
rays,  of  Professor  Zhukovsky  on  the  theory  of 
Btream<Iine  resistances,  of  the  Academician  Igna- 
tiev.  Professor  Khlopin,  and  a  great  number  of 
other  scholars.  In  addition,  there  is  published  a 
monthly,  **Ihe  Scientific-Techiucal  Messenger", 
which  nas  the  task  of  illuminating  die  various 
Bciratific-technical  questions  cctenected  with  or- 
ganisation and  production,  die  investigati<(m  of 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  productive  forces  of  the  Republic. 
Besides  these,  a  series  of  books,  the  ''Library  of 
the  Workers",  is  issued,  which  includes  a  number 
of  interesting  popular  reference  books. 

With  the  opening  of  the  boundary,  the  scientific 
technical  section  transferred  a  portion  o£  its  ac- 
tivity to  Berlin,  where  it  issues  a  periodical  "Suc- 
cesses of  Industrial  Technology*',  and  a  series  of 
books,  **Recent  Achievements  of  Science  and  Tech- 
Kology**.  In  addidon,  together  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  recognized  German  scholars  and  engineers, 
a  series  of  reference  works  for  engineers,  workers 
and  technicians,  is  being  printed. 

The  Scientific-Techni(»l  Section  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Natitmal  Economy  is  more  closely  as- 
sociated in  its  work  with  similar  organizations  in 
foreign  countries,  than  is  any  other  Russian  •in- 
stitution, as  all  instruments  of  precision  for  ap- 
paratus and  laboratories  are  obtained  from  foreign 
countries.  The  center  of  this  activity  in  foreign 
countries  is  in  Berlin,  in  die  so-called  "B&reau  for 
Science  and  Tedmology,**  which  was  organized 
on  the  basis  of  a  Decree  of  the  Council  of  ^ople*s 
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Airs,  under  the  leadership  .  of  Professors 
eroraky  and  Eichenwald.  Many  scholars  and 
engineers  of  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
Sweden  have  declared  their  readiness  to  take  up 
Tdati<Hi8  wiih  Russia,  and  have  already  been  in 
correspondaice  with  the  Bureau.  The  Russian 
schows  and  engineers  are  particnlariy  interested 
in  the  successes  of  western  sdence  and  technology 
in  the  period  from  1914  to  1920,  in  other  wordb, 
during  the  years  wlien  Rnaaia  was  cat  off  from 
otho'  countries. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  activity  of  the 
Patent  Section,  in  the  matter  of  importing  foreign 
industrial  improvements. 

The  Bureau  is  organizing  at  Moscow  an  exhibi- 
tion of  sdentifiic-teamical  improvements,  of  new 
implements,  apparatus,  and  medianical  aids.  A 
great  portion  of  the  electro-technical  articles  were 
already  transported  to  Russia  in  December,  1920. 
Altogether  the  Bureau  has  purchased  in  Germany 
various  articles  valued  at  6,000,000  marics,  and 
invested  idwut  3,000,000  marics  in  its  publishing 
work. 


THE  WHITE  SLAVES  OF  FRANCE 

Pravda  for  April  22  contains  an  article  by  Radek 
with  the  above  tide,  discussi^  the  decision  of  the 
Frendi  Government  as  to  Wrangel*s  army,  and 
ccmtaining,  among  othos,  the  following  para- 
grm>hs: 

.  **If  there  were  persons  among  those  connected 
with  the  Wrangel.  army,  who  participated  in  die 
filthy  manoeuvers  of  the  Paris  Bourse  and  imagined 
thaL.fhey  were  thus  aiding  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Russia,  and  if  these  people  today  are  shocked  or 
astonished  by  he  cynicism  of  the  Froich  Govern* 
ment,  the  latter  may  say  to  them  with  a  clear 
conscience  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Govem- 
moit  if  people  are  so  simple  as  to  imagine  that 
-liiipHdist  governments  are  capable  of  any  other 
feelid^.** 

The  French  Govemmoit  has  altered  its  plan 
and  is  now  pursuing  a  new  course.  It  wishes  to 
bring  about  a  Russian  Revolution  from  within  and 
is  staking  everything  on  peasant  uprisings.  It  is- 
clear  that  "in  order  to  attain  this  obiect,  the  Tsaritf 
goierals  and  Imded  proprietors  in  UmIt  train  must 
be  tucked  away  in  some  place  where  they  are  not 
visible,  in  order  that  the  Russian  small  peasant 
may  not  be  frightened  by  diem.** 

'  At  the  end  of  his  article  Raddc  says  the  follow- 
ing: *Trom  the  very  first  day  the  Russian  counter- 
revolution has  beoi  nothing  mora  nor  less  than 
cannon  fodder  for  the  Entente.  As  long  as  the 
counter-revolution  had  hopes  of  victory,  the  En- 
tnite  was  more  or  less  well  disposed  to  the  counter- 
revolution. But  today  the  Entente  has  no  further 
reason  for  being  polite  and  treats  the  Wrange) 
soldiers  as  fertilizer  for  Brazilian  farmers,  or  as 
beggars  who  may  infest  Southern  Europe  on  their 
quest  f^^  alms.  The  Entente  is  unfailing  in  the 
lesson^  ..  ^ches.  It  has  taught  die  revolutionary 
work^^    And  peassnts  to  almor  its  imperialism; 
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it  is  now  already  imbuing  the  counter-revog^J^j^ 
soldiers  with  tlie  Bame  feelmg,  and  this .^^^  .1,^ 
will  be  the  soil  out  of  which  the  revolutionary 
will  blossom.  The  adherents  of  Wrangel  and  the 
shlacktzi  will  not  become  revolutionists,  but  dieir 
army  consisted  of  peasants  and  intellectuils,  and 
these  classes,  in  their  present  tinspeakabl<^  misery, 
arc  today  wearing  out  not  only  their  last  )>aiTS  of 
trousers,  but  also  their  last  illusions." 
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NOTE  TO  EUBEANU 

Moscow,  April  21. — The  Commissars  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Soviet  Ukraine,  m  a 
joint  radio  reply  to  the  Rumanian  radio  of  April 
13,  reiterate  Uieir  protest  against  the  host^c  -.nd 
arbitrary  acts  of  Rumanian  warships  on  Russian 
and  Ukrainian  shipping  in  the  Dniester  liman. 
The  two  Governments  state  that  they  can  in  no 
case  consrait  to  die  principle  of  dividing  the 
Dniester  liman  into  two  equal  parts,  mth  Uie  si- 
multaneous presence  therein  of  warships  of  alt 
three  countries.     TTiey  repeat  tfiat  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  ships  usually  become  the  target  for 
Rumanian  fire  as  soon  as  they  appear  in  the  liman 
and  they  declare  that  they  will  consider  themselves 
constrained  to  resort  to  all  available  measuri*s  of 
defence  against  the  hostile  actidhs  of  Rumaoicm 
ships  and  batteries.  To  remove  the  menace  Xv  the 
cause  of  peace,  engendered  by  the  existing  ;tua- 
tion  in  the  liman,  Ae  Russian  and  Ukrainian  Gov- 
ernments find  the  only  possible  solution  i-u 
immediate  convening  of  a  mixed  commissiob,.  not 
however  for  die  purpose  of  any  division  ol  liic 
liman  waters  into  two  halves,  but,  on  thi^  t^v'- 
trary,  to  establish  a  uniform  regime  throvghout 
the  entire  liman,  which  would  remove  all  *auses 
for  conflict  b^ween  Rumania  on  ihe  one  ha*^  i  and 
Russia  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  other.   The  \llied 
Russian  and  Ukrainian  Governments  expr«  s  Uie 
hope  that  the  Rumanian  Government  will  iigtiia^- 
sist  on  its  negative  attitude  to  their  proDosalTWbicli 
aims  to  promote  the  cause  of  peace  between  the 
interested  nations.  — Russian  Telegraph  Agency.  . 


EXPEDITION  TO  NORTHERN  8IBBRTA 

Moscow,  April  20. — The  Russian  Geographical 
Soci^  is  completing  the  equipment  of  an  im- 
portant expedition  to  the  Pyasina  to  investigate 
this  river  and  die  surrounding  regions.  The  river 
flows  into  the  Northern  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  east 
of  the  Yenisey.  Its  lenslli  is  about  730  kilometres, 
and  its  entire  basin  has  liithftr^o  remained  unex- 
plored. The  Expedition  is  to  cotisist  of  25  men, 
including  botanists,  hydrographiTc  geologists, 
Boologists,  etc.  They  will  leave  Petro^rud  in  April 
and  are  to  be  provided  with  steambouts  at  Kras- 
noyarsk, whence  the  Expedition  is  to  proceed  down 
the  Yenisey  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Pyasina,  and  then  up  that  river  to  its  source. 
The  work  of  the  Expedition  will  require  about 
two  years. 
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EDUOAHON  FOR  ILLITBRATES 

^larU."  a  paptr  pttbUsM  by  a  group  cf  •^••fjf 
thinkcTM  in  France,  fubUsbes  in  a  recent  isttte  the  fei- 
lovmg  letter  from  Moscow: 

Moscow.  April  U.— The  Soviet  Government  has 
considered  it  from  the  very  beginnmg  of  its  ex- 
istence to  bfc  one  of  its  most  important  duUes  ^ 
give  instrucdon  to  die  illiterates  who  conaUtirtcd 
a  sad  distincdon  of  die  Russian  Tsarism.  *or 
diis  purpose  a  special  extraordinary  conwMSSion 
was  appointed  in  die  Commissariat  of  Public  In- 
struction, whose  first  task  it  has  been  to  function 
as  die  "liquidators  of  die  illiterates,  who  often 
ran  as  high  as  two  million  for  each  provmoe  ot 
the  country.  , 

The  difficulties  have  been  enormous.  Chiet  am(n« 
them  was  die  almost  totol  lack  of  teachers.  To 
tiain  new  teachers,  il  was  necessary  to  make  die 
schools  accessible  to  die  great  masses  of  more 
or  less  schooled  workers.  Already  we  m  m  pos- 
session of  statistics  diat  will  give  an  idea  of  die 
work  accomplished. 

By  die  1st  of  October  last,  m  124  districts  out 
of  600.  nearly  16,000  teachers  had  been  trwned, 
who  are  called  "liquidators  of  die  illiterate.  In 
die  same  districts,  350,000  illiterates  had  been 
taught  to  read  and  write:  in  die  Province  «Tam- 
bov,  40,000  persons;  in  Cherepovets,  58,000;  m 
Ivanovo-Vosnessensk.  50,000;  —  all  diese  have 
received  dieir  first  initiation  in  the  mysteries  of 

die  alphabet.  ,    . .      i..  i. 

The  entire  country  has  been  covered  with  a.  Uwd^ 
net  of  extraordinary  provincial,  county,  md  dis- 
trict commissions,  which  are  carrying  on  die  most 
active  propaganda  in  favor  of  education.  Tncy 
issue  primers,  in  accordance  with  die  latest  and 
most  practical  mediods,  and  widi  die  political 
principles  of  die  Soviet  Government  In  1920,  a 
million  of  these  primers  were  distributed,  as  well 
es  70,000  copies  of  political  catechisms  and 
"  020,000  posters  and  placards. 

The  COTumissariat  for  Foreign  Commerce  baa 
ordered  abroad  and  received  enormous  quantities 
of  pens  and  pencils  intended  for  the  courses  of 
the  illiterates;  six  and  one-half  million  pens  have 
been  manufactured.  In  1920,  2,700.000  ilUtwates 
received  instruction.  In  view  of  diis  result;  it 
seems  certain  that  the  future  of  diis  work  is  full 
of  promise.  The  district  of  Buzuluk  alone,  for  ex- 
ample, has  324  schools,  widi  10,106  pupils. 

The  eastern  peoples  of  Russia,  long  the  most 
backward  in  the  country,  now  have  regular  courses 
in  their  native  languages.  The  Busuluk  distiict, 
for  example,  has  10  Tartar  schools  and  17  Chu- 
vash schools.  Numerous  telegrams  appearing  daily 
in  the  press  show  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  case, 
but  a  symptom  of  a  movement  that  is  spread 
throughout  Russia.  If  we  mention  also  the  fad 
that  mere  are  now  certain  armies  in  which  not  a 
single  illiterate  remains,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  doubt  that  in  this  field  Russia  will  soon  have 
excelled  those  nations  that  have  thus  far  been 
the  most  advanced. 
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THE  ARMED  PEASANT 

The  Migfaud  of  the  ■hove  poeter,  lAieh  me  leeued  bj  the  Ukralnun  Soviet  Goremment,  been  at  the  top  the 
irorda:  Opn  a  pnmteD  jm  eropiNK?— GopoHn  oboGokt  1  aewnl  ("A  Somr  I,  on  guard  irith  mj  gm,  I  drfend 
liboitr  and  my  lanal")  The  three  wonu  at  um  bottom*  iriiidi  we  hare  retained,  are  the  Ukrafaiian  eqidnknt  for 
**A  Son  VklMT  ia  the  BeMt"  Other  Ufcrainiaii  Sorfal  Gorcment  poitera  wiD  bo  foand  od  pp.  54,  7<  aad  77. 
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The  'Fight  Against  Prostitution 

By  AUSUNSRA  KOLLONTAT 

{The  following  artide^  Waulaied  from  the  Russian,  especially  for  Soviet  Russia,  was  delivered 
in  the  form  of  a  speech  to  the  Third  Congress  of  Me  Women's  Sections  of  the  Cofttfttuniat  Party 
of  the  various  provinces.  The  speech  was  printed  in  an  edition  of  40fi00  copies,  from  one  of  which 
it  is  taken  by  us.  The  author,  long  the  head  of  the  Russian  women's  movement,  has  written  a  Im-ge 
and  important  volume  on  the  **PTotectim  of  Motherhood",  a  number  of  sketches  of  travel  entitled 
"Throng  the  Worker^  Europe**,  and  numerous  pamphlets  and  articles,  few  of  which,  unfortunately, 
have  been  translated  into  EnglisL  A  contribution  fnm  her  pen,  almost  rivaling  in  briUiancy  the 
article  of  which  Ae  first  instalment  follows,  appeared  in  Soviet  Russia,  VoUme  I,  No,  28.) 

extremely  difficult  traiuition  period,  prostitution 
is  assuming  large  and  intolerably  ^tensive  pro- 
portions, but  we  simply  wave  it  aside,  we  are  silent 
on  this  phenomenon,  partly  throuf^  a  remnant  of 
hypocrisy  that  is  still  with  us  as  the  heritage  of 
the  bourgeois  view  of  life,  partly  through  inability 
to  properly  grasp  and  become  conscious  of  the 
dainage  which  a  widely  developed  prostitati<m  ia 
inflicting  upon  the  working  socwty.  To  this  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  n^lect  of  the  question  of  prostitu- 
tion, and  of  the  ways  of  combating  it,  which  has 
been  manifest  hitherto  in  our  legislation. 

Up  to  the  jffesent  time  the  collection  of  onr 
laws  has  been  laddng  in  any  kind  of  l^^ialatiMi 
touching  upon  Drostitotion  as  a  dangerous  social 
phenomentm.  When  ^  old  Tsarist  laws  were  an- 
nulled by  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars,  all 
the  legislation  on  prostitution  was  abolished  to- 
gether with  them.  But  there  were  not  introduced, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  abolished  measures,  any 
new  laws  in  the  interest  of  the  worims'  society. 
Hiis  is  because  of  the  unnaturally  motley  nature 
of  our  measures,  of  the  contradiction  that  character- 
izes the  policy  of  the  Soviet  power  in  various  places, 
on  the  subject  of  prostitution  and  the  prostitutes 
themselves.  In  certain  places  there  have  been 
carried  out  regular  hunts  for  prostitutea,  conduct- 
ed "in  the  old  style,"  with  the  aid  of  militia.  In 
other  places,  the  i^orderly  houses  exist  openly 
(in  the  Inter-Departmental  Commission  for  Com- 
bating Prostitution  actual  data  on  thijy  subject  are 
available).  In  other  places  still,  the  prostitutes 
were  declared  to  hove  the  same  status  as  criminals. 


The  Question  Neglected  Hitherto 

/COMRADES:  The  questioii  of  prostitution  is 
a  delicate  and  diSicnlt  one,  to  which  but  in- 
suiBcient  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  past,  in  the 
Soviet  Russia  of  the  workers.  And  yet  this  dark 
heritage  of  the  bourgeois  capitalist  past  continues 
to  vitiate  the  atmosphere  of  the  Workers'  Republic, 
and  to  influence  for  the  worse  the  physical  and 
moral  health  of  the  wt^dng  population  of  Soviet 
Riisua.  It  ia  true  that  under  die  influence  of  the 
changing  economic  and  social  conditions  during 
these  three  years  of  revolution,  prostitution  has 
somewhat  altered  its  earlier  form  and  character. 
But  we  are  atill  far  from  having  outlived  this  evil. 
It  ccmtinues  to  weigh  down  upon  us,  inflicting  the 
greatest  harm  to  diat  feeling  of  aolidarity,  of  com- 
Tadeship  betweoi  the  memmn  of  the  Wooers' 
R^ublic — the  toiling  women  and  men — who  con- 
stitate  the  basis,  the  foundation  of  the  new  Com- 
munist society  which  we  are  aiming  to  build,  to 
consolidate,  and  to  put  into  actual  practipe.  It  is 
time  that  we  should  devote  some  attoiktion  to  this 
qae8ti<».  It  is  time  seriously  to  study  its  causes. 
It  is  time  to  find  ways  and  means  for  a  complete 
eradication  of  this  evil,  which  should  find  no 
place  in  a  Woricers'  Republic 

In  our  Worlnrs'  Republic  Uiere  has  hitherto 
been  a  ladc  not  only  of  laws  aimed  at  an  eradica- 
tion tA  this  evil,  but  also  of  a  clear  «q>ression  of 
our  attitude  toward  prostitution,  as  an  evil  harm- 
ful to  the  general  good.  We  know  that  prostitution 
ia  an  evil;  we  even  understand  that  now,  in  thia 
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and  were  interned  in  hard  labor  camps.  All  this 
.  shows  diat  the  absence  of  a  clearly  fornralated 

legislation  creates  an  extremely  confused,  relation 
between  the  local  powers  and  this  complicated 
social  phenomenon,  producing  a  number  of  varied 
and  harmful  deviations  from  our  own  principles 
of  l^;isIation  and  morality. 

It  is  necessary  therefore  not  only  to  approach 
d«  question  of  prostitution  directly,  but  also  to 
seek  a  solution  of  it  that  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  and  postulates 
of  the  social  and  naticmal-economic  program  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Definition  of  Prostitution 

It  is  first  of  all  necessary  precisely  to  define 
wkiU  is  prostitution, — Prostitution  is  a  phenomenon 
closely  ooond  up  with  an  income  not  earned  by 
labor  and  it  therefore  flourished  in  the  epoch  of 
the  mle  of  capitalism  and  private  property.  Prosti- 
tutsB  from  our  standpmnt  are  all  women  who  sdl 
Uieir  caresses,  dieir  bodies,  for  temporary  or  ex- 
tended periods,  for  the  advantage  <^  men,  in  return 
for  material  compensation,  for  fine  food,  clothes, 
trinkets  or  adornments,  and  for  the  ri^t,  obtained 
by  selling  diemselves  to  men,  not  to  undertake  any 
labor,  not  to  subject  themselTee  to  woric  of  any 
kind. 

Prostitution  in  our  Soviet  Republic  of  Workers 
is  an  outright  inheritance  of  me  bourgeois  cap- 
italist past,  in  which  only  an  insignificant  number 
of  women  were  occupied  with  productive  labor  in 
die  national  economy,  while  an  enormous  number, 
more  than  half  of  the  entire  female  popalatiMH, 
lived  from  die  labor  of  their  husbmaB  or  dwir 
fathers,  their  "meal  tickets'*. 

Prostitution  in  Aiuient  Times 

Prostitution  arose  in  remote  times  under  the 
earliest  forms  of  government,  as  an  inevitabk 
shadow  cast  by  a  fixed  formulated  marriage  sys- 
tem, preserving  the  right  of  private  property,  and 
securing  the  passing  down  of  possessions  along 
the  line  of  legal  heirs.  By  this  means  it  was  pos- 
sible to  save  the  accumulated  or  frankly  stolen 
riches  from  the  division  that  would  inevitably  re- 
salt  from  too  great  a  number  of  heirs  in  succeed- 
ing generaticms.  But  between  prostitution  as  it  was 
in  the  times  of  the  Greek  dikterions  and  the  Roman 
lupanars,  and  the  prostitution  of  our  day,  there  is 
a  great  diflference.  The  prostitution .  of  ancient 
tunes  was  in  the  first  place  numerically  very  in- 
significant In  the  second  place,  time  was  no 
such  tinge  of  hypocrisy  connected  with  the  prosti- 
tution of  pagan  antiquity  as  would  enable  the 
pe(^le  at  that  time  to  adorn  themselves  with  the 
morals  of  the  bourgeois  capitalist  world  and  in- 
duce bourgeois  society  respectfully  to  remove  its 
hat  in  the  presence  of  the  ''legal"  wife  of  the  cap- 
italist magnate,  who  sold  hersef  openly  to  an 
unloved  husband,  and  to  turn  away  in  disgust  from 
the  girl  thrown  into  the  streets  by  die  force  of 
poverty,  of  lack  of  care,  of  unemployment,  and  of 
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other  social  causes  arising  from  the  nature  of 
capitalism  and  private  property.  I^rostitntion  in 
ancient  times  was  r^ardeo  as  a  *^egal*'  accom- 
paniment of  regular  established  family  relations. 
Aspasia  received  more  resptict  from  her  contem- 
poraries dum  did  their  colorless  wives  at  home^ 
du^  breeding  apparatus. 

In  Ifte  MiddU  Agfis 

In  the  middle  ages,  under  the  petty  guild  system, 
prostitution  was  recognized  as  a  legal  natural 
phenomenon  of  life;  tns  prostitutes  had  a  guild  <tf 
theor  own,  whUdi  putiapated  <m  the  same  footing 
as  die  odier  guilmi  in  holiday  parades  and  muni- 
cipal celebrations.  Prostitution  guaranteed  the 
"chaste*'  dau^ters  of  respectable  citizens  and  se- 
cured the  fidelity  of  l^ally  obtained  wives,  since 
the  bachelors  always  had  an  opportunity,  in  return 
for  a  corresponding  fee,  to  indulge  in  the  pleasuras 
<^  the  flesh  with  the  professional  guild  prostiti^ 
Consequently  prostitution  was  useful  to  ue  honw^ 
able  citizen  proprietors,  and  the  latter  openly  ac- 
knowledged this  fact. 

With  the  rise  of  capitalism  the  picture  b^pns 
to  change.  For  die  fint  time  in  history,  prostitu- 
tion began  to  assume  in  the  nineteenth  and  twmtieth 
centuries  the  character  of  a  danger  to  society  owing 
both  to  its  proportions  and  to  its  nature;  the  sale 
of  the  labor  power  of  won^,  which  was  increas- 
ing without  interruption,  is  closely  and  indissolub- 
ly  bound  up  with  the  sale  of  the, female  body, 
and  results  in  the  fact  that  there  enter  the  ranks 
of  the  prostitutes  not  only  the  "lost**  outcast  girl, 
but  even  the  respectable  wife  of  the  woricer,  the 
mother,  for  die  sake  of  die  children;  the  young 
girl  (Sonia  Marmeladov),  for  the  sake  of  the 
family.  It  is  a  picture  horror  and  hypocrisy, 
arising  from  the  exploitation  of  labor  by  capitaL 

Wlwrever  wages  are  insufficient  to  feed  die 
woman,  there  appears  a  tonpting  underground 
trade — the  sale  of  love.  Hie  hypocritical  morality 
of  bourgeois  society,  on  the  one  nand,  breeds  pros- 
titution with  all  ma  force  of  its  destructive  ex- 
ploiting economy,  vriiile  on  the  other  hand  it  merci- 
lessly brands  with  contempt  the  girl  or  the  woman 
who  has  been  forced  by  need  on  to  this  much 
trodden  path. 

I^ostitution  follows  as  a  black  shadow  in  die 
walw  of  legal  marriage  in  bourgeois  society.  In 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  prostitution 
assumes  enormous  proportions,  unequalled  in  his- 
tory. In  Berlin  there  is  one  prostitute  to  every  twoity 
so-called  respectable  women.  In  Paris  there  is  one 
to  every  eighteen,  but  in  London  there  is  <mw  to 
every  nine.  One  form  of  prostitution  is  diat  which 
is  open,  regulated,  legal;  another  form  is  that  which 
is  secret,  underground,  **occasional**.  But  all  forms 
appear  as  a  poisonous,  unhealthy  growth  in  the 
ramc  swamp  of  the  bourgeois  system  of  society. 

Inevitably  Associated  with  Capitalist  Society 

And  even  children,  the  tender  buds  of  the  future, 
are  not  spared  by  the  bourgeois  class  world,  which 
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casts  little  girls  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  into  the 
filthy  embraces  of  rich  old  men  satiated  with  vice. 
So-called  disorderly  bouses  with  minor  and  infant 
inmntffl  are  a  phenomenon  that  baa  been  in  exist- 
ence for  a  long  time  in  bourgeois  states.  At  die 
present  moment,  after  the  war,  unemployment, 
which  weighs  most  heavily  on  women,  has  caused 
a  tremendous  growth  in  Europe  of  an  army  of 
**street  women".  Hungry  crowds  of  wealthy  pur- 
4^asers  of  white  slaves  cruise  nightly  tbrou^  the 
streets  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  the  other  cultural  cen- 
ters of  the  respectable  capitalist  states.  Openly, 
in  view  of  everyone,  the  market  in  female  flesh  is 
carried  on.  But  why  not!  The  bourgeois  world  is 
built  up  altogether  on  purchase  and  sale,  and  even 
l^al  marriage  itself  includes  unquestionable  ele- 
ments of  material  or  at  least  economic  calculation. 
Prostitution,  as  an  underground  trade,  is  an  oudet 
for  the  woman  who  has  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  male  supporter  for  herself.  Prostitution  under 
capitalism  is  a  means  for  men  to  attain  conjugal 
telations  with  women  mthout  burdening  diem- 
selves  with  the  obligation  to  support  them  for  a 
long  period,  until  death  do  them  part. 

But  if  prostitution  is  so  widespread,  if  it  is 
maintaining  itself  even  in  Soviet  Russia,  how  shall 
we  against  it?  To  answer  tbis  imestion  it  is 
necessary  first  to  recall  to  mind  wnat  are  the 
causes  of  prostitution,  vdiat  is .  the  sonzoe  from 
which  it  flows. 

Bourgeois  learning  and  its  representatives  have 
felt  it  propCT  to  point  out  to  the  world  that  prosti- 
tution is  a  **padiological'*  phenomentm  diat  is 
itself  called  forth  by  the  abnormal  qualities  of 
certain  women.  Just  as  there  are  said  to  be  crimin- 
al types  that  are  congenital  in  their  origin,  so  it 
is  declared  there  exist  bom  prostitutes.  Wbererer 
you  may  put  diem,  no  matter  wbat  cimditions  they 
mav  be  placed  in,  these  women  will  end  in  vice, 
and  in  ue  way  of  all  flesh.  Of  course  these  mis- 
representations of  the  bourgeois  scholars  go  to 
pieces  when  faced  with  the  facts  of  life. 

Marx  and  the  more  honest  of  the  boui^;eois 
scholars,  physicians  and  statisticians,  clearly  point 
out  that  the  innate  inclinations  of  the  woman  play 
no  part  I^ostitntion  is  first  of  all  a  social  ^keno- 
menon,  closely  associated  with  the  und^ended 
position  of  woman  and  her  economic  dependence 
on  man,  both  in  the  family  and  in  marriage. 

Pseudo-Science  and  **Moralii/' 

The  roots  of  prostitndcm  readi  far  down  into 
die  ec<moinic  s^tem.  Tbe  economic  exposure  of 
women,  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  the  habit,  ingrown 
in  women,  through  many  centuries  of  education, 
to  seek  material  support  from  a  man  by  legal  or 
extra-marital  relations,  on  the  other  band,  that  is 
the  root,  that  is  die  cause  of  prostitution.  At  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  die  bourgeois  scholars  d  die 
school  of  Lombroso  and  Tamovsky,  who  claim 
that  prostitutes  are  bom  with  indiaiticms  of  per* 
verseness  and  sexual  abnormality,  are  ri{^t  in 
making  dus  claim,  bow  do  thqr  oqilain  the  Tory 


well-known  f 4 1  that  in  times  of  crisis  and  unem- 
ployment tbe  number  of  prostitutes  suddenly  in- 
creases? How  do  they  explain  the  fact  that  the  pur- 
chasers of  "living  fltth**,  of  white  slaves,  who  came 
to  Tsarist  Russia  from  other  countries,  always  found 
a  rich  harvest  in  the  starving  provinces,  suffering 
from  poor  crops,  and  came  off  empty-handed  in 
the  provinces  that  were  well  fed,  with  a  very  small 
yield  of  white  slaves?  Why  did  there  suddenly 
appear  so  many  pomted  types  of  women,  branded 
for  ruin  by  nature,  in  years  of  famine,  or  unem- 
ploymrat? 

And,  furthermore,  is  it  not  typical  that  in  cap- 
italistic countries,  prostitution  recruited  its  num- 
bers for  the  most  part  among  the  indigent  layers 
of  Ae  population?  The  greatest  percentage  of 
prostitutes  are  always  found  in  die  more  poorly 
paid  trades  followed  by  woridng  women,  among 
the  more  n^lected  and  lonely  young  women, 
forced  by  bitter  need  and  by  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately feeding  their  little  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  have  fallen  as  a  care  upon  the  unprotec^d, 
young  and  penniless  girL  If  the  theory  of  dw 
bourgeois  smolars  on  die  innate  mminality  and 
perverseness  certain  women  were  correct,  as  a 
reason  for  pro8tituti<Mi,  all  classes  of  tbe  popula- 
tion, including  the  rich  and  protected  classes, 
would  give  as  high  a  percentage  of  criminal  and 
perverse  women  as  the  needy  classes.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  tbis  is  not  the  case.  The  professional 
prostitutes,  living  by  the  sale  of  dieir  bodies,  are 
recruited  with  rare  exceptions  from  tbe  proportyless 
class.  They  are  driven  to  prostitution  by  poverty, 
hunger,  neglect,  or  by  the  crying  phmomena  of 
social  inequality,  these  foundations  of  the  bour- 
geois system. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  The  increase 
in  pr<rfessional  prostitution,  as  is  shown  by  statis- 
tics, comes  in  all  capitalist  countries  from  girls 
between  tbe  ages  of  thirtem  and  twenty-three,  in 
other  words,  the  age  of  cbildhood  and  youth.  And 
aix:<mg  these  girls  the  majority  are  those  that  have 
been  neglected  or  lonely.  It  is  characteristic  that 
the  daughters  of  comparatively  protected  families, 
of  vhom  tbeir  well-hwlo  parents  look  proper  care, 
enter  die  ranks  of  prostitution  only  in  very  excep- 
tional cases.  In  most  cases  these  girls  are  victims 
of  a  number  of  tragic  circumstances,  among  which 
a  very  important  part  is  played  by  the  traditional 
lying  and  hypocritical  bourgeois  "double  standard 
m  morality".  The  girl  who  has  "sinned**  is  cast 
out  by  her  bourgeois  family,  and,  finding  herself 
alone,  unaided,  branded  by  the  contempt  of 
"society**,  is  placed  in  a  situation  that  has  only 
one  oudet,  n^wly,  prostitution. 

Eeonamic  Causes  of  ProstituHon 

Badly  paid  labor,  die  striking  ineonalities  of 
capUalbt  society,  the  unhealdiy  babit  of  women  to 
depend  ecaumdcally  cn  men,  to  sedc  support  not 
in  their  own  labor  power,  but  in  pay  for  love, 
at  die  bands  at  the  "feeding**  man, — this  is  what 
breeds  prostitution,  it  is  there  that  we  must  seek 
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the  roots  of  this  long  existing,  unhealthy  pheno- 
menon. 

The  wodcers*  reToluti<m  in  Rusria,  vdiidi  shook 
the  foundation  of  capitalism,  also  dealt  a  blow 
to  the  former  dependmce  of  woman  on  man.  All 
citizens  are  equal  before  tibe  workers*  society,  only 
they  are  obliged  to  work  for  the  common  good, 
and,  in  case  of  need,  they  are  entitled  to  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  cnllectiTe  system.  The  woman  is  pro- 
tected no  longer  by  marriage,  but  by  her  participa- 
tion in  die  creation  of  die  nati(mal  wealth,  in  other 
words,  by  her  own  productive  labor.  The  mutual 
relations  between  the  sexes  are  being  transferred 
to  a  new  basis.  But  the  old  views  and  conceptions 
are  still  weighing  down  upon  us.  And  besides, 
our  economic  system  is  still  far  from  having  been 
fully  established  along  the  new  line.  We  are  still 
far  from  the  Communist  system  of  life.  Naturally, 
in  this  transition  period,  prostitution  still  has 
owerful  supports.  For,  many  of  the  reasons  that 
rought  it  forth  have  not  by  any  means  been  re- 
moved, although  the  fundamental  causes  that  hnd 
it — ^private  property  and  the  petrified  forms  of  the 
bourgeois  family — ^have  been  eliminated.  Bat  there 
still  remain  a  number  of  causes,  die  nej^ect  and 
lack  of  protecti<m  of  childhood,  die  poor  living 
conditions  of  the  working  class,  the  loneliness  of 
youth,  the  low  pay  of  fraoale  labor,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  our  provisioning  apparatus,  the  general 
disorganization  of  the  natiwal  economy,  and  a 
number  of  odKr  economic  and  social  phenomena 
which  still  give  rise  to  die  sale  of  female  flesh,  and 
thus  support  prostitution. 

Should  the  Soviet  Government  Fight  Prostitution? 

The  struggle  against  prostitution  means  first  of 
all  a  struggle  against  all  the  above  mentioned 
phenomena,  in  otbar  words,  to  support  the  general 
policy  of  the  Soviet  power  in  the  matter  of  strength- 
ening the  b^innings  of  Communism  .and  perfect- 
ing production.  Thda  is  our  chief,  our  fundamental 
task.  But  some  will  ask:  is  it  necessary  in  this 
case  to  wage  a  special  war  on  prostitution?  This 
painfol  phenomenon  will  outlive  itself  when  we 
nave  strengthened  die  power  of  the  toilers  and 
brou^t  about,  in  full,  the  b^innings  of  Com- 
munism. To  reason  thus  is  equivalent  to  ignoring 
the  disittt^ating  and  baneful  influence  which 
prostitution  exerts  on  the  very  structure  of  the  new 
Communist  society.  Already  at  die  first  All- 
Russian  Congress  of  Wozking  and  Peasant  Women, 
the  correct  program  was  proclaimed:  *Ths  free 
and  equal  dtixen  women  of  the  Soviet  Workers* 
Republic  cannot  and  must  not  be  an  object  of 
purchase  and  sale."  That  was  what  was  said,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  conditionB  remain  srfiat 
they  have  been. 

Prostitution  injures  the  Russia  of  the  toilers, 
principally  from  the  standpoint  of  die  interests  of 
the  national  econcmiy  and  the  free  development  of 
our  productive  forces.  We  know  diat  a  victorv 
over  disorganization,  an  impetus  imparted  to  the 
evolntiML  of  oar  industry,  is  cmly  aoeessible  to  us 
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by  a  supreme  exertion  of  all  thj  working  class 
energies  of  the  Republic,  a  complete  and  planful 
application  of  all  the  individual  working  power, 
both  of  men  and  of  women. 

Down  with  the  anproddctive  labor  in  domestic 
life,  with  the  exploitation  of  children  in  the  home! 
Make  way  for  organized  labor,  productive  labor, 
labor  that  shall  serve  the  workers.  Organization! 
Hat  is  the  problem  of  the  moment 

We  Must  Fight  Deserters  from  Work 

Meanwhile,  what  ia  the  professional  prostitute? 
The  professional  prostitute  is  a  person  whose  work- 
ing energy  is  not  given  for  the  advantage  of  the 
collective  whole,  a  person  who  lives  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  and  who  receives  a  share  from 
the  rations  of  others.  Is  such  a  condition  of  affairs 
permissible  in  a  workers'  r^ublic?  By  no  means, 
because  it  decreases  the  supply  of  labor  power, 
the  number  of  hands  at  work  at  the  creation  of  the 
national  wealth,  of  social  good.  How  are  we  to 
consider  the  professional  prostitute  from  the  stand- 
point of  die  interests  of  national  ec<momy?  Only 
as  a  deserter  from  work.  In  diis  sense  we  may 
memlessly  condemn  prostitution.  We  must  imme- 
diately, in  the  interests  of  a  sensible  economic  plan, 
enter  into  a  conflict  with  this  evil,  bring  about 
a  decrease  in  the  number  <A  proetitutes,  and  stamp 
out  its  manifestations,  whateveor  may  be  die  form 
in  which  diey  appear. 

It  is  time  that  we  understand  that  du  eodstence 
of  prostitution  contradicto  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  a  workers*  republic,  in  which  all  forms 
of  earnings  not  obtained  by  labor  are  subject  to 
prosecution.  Our  understanding  of  this  matter  has 
much  changed  during  the  three  years  of  the  revo- 
lution. We  are  b^;iiining  to  form  a  morally  <tf 
our  own,  based  on  principles  unlike  those  <n  the 
former  morality.  For  instance,  three  years  ago  we 
looked  upon  a  merchant  as  a  completely  respect- 
able man.  If  his  books  were  in  order,  if  he  did 
not  engage,  in  fraudulent  bmlcruptcy,  if  he  did  not 
openly  and  oOtrageonsly  overcnarge  and  ander^ 
weigh  his  customers,  die  merchant  was  not  only 
not  put  in  jail,  but  on  the  <^ier  hand,  was  rewarded 
with  honorable  designations:  "merchant  of  the  first 
guild**,  "of  an  old  mnchant  family**,  "a  respect- 
able citizen",  etc. 

The  Merchant  No  Longer  Respectable 

Now,  in  the  time  of  the  revolution,  our  relation 
to  commerce  and  to  merchants  has  been  radically 
changed.  We  now  call  the  "honorable  mochant** 
a  speculator.  We  not  only  do  not  confer  flatter^ 
ing  epithets  upon  him,  but  we  hale  him  before 
the  Extraordinary  Commission  and  intern  him  in 
a  camp  for  forced  labor.  And  why  this?  Simply 
because  we  know  that  we  shall  be  able  to  create 
a  new  Communist  economy  only  by  inducing  all 
grown  up  citizens  to  ondotake  productive  labor. 
Whoever  does  not  woik,  whoever  is  living  at  ^ 
e^^j^Qse  of^odiers,  on  the  earnings  of  odien,  ^at 

^^^oevet  performs  no  productive  labor,  he  is  a 
^  to  the  collective  society,  to  the  rqniblic. 
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That  is  why  we  proeecute  the  speculators,  the  trad- 
ers, the  profiteers, — ^in  short,  all  who  live  on  m- 
come  not  obtained  by  labor,  and  that  is  why  we 
must  fight  against  prostitution  as  one  of  the  forms 
(rf  desfsrtion  fnnn  labor. 

But  when  wa  consider  die  prostitutes  and  fi^t 
them  as  a  non-productiTe  element  of  society,  we 
are  not  placing  them  in  a  special  cattery.  For 
us,  for  the  Republic  of  the  Workers,  it  is  absolutely 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  a  woman  sells 
herself  to  one  man  or  to  many,  whether  she  is  a 
professional  prostitute  living  by  some  other  source 
than  her  own  useful  labor,  or  by  the  sale  of  her 
caresses  to  a  legal  husband  or  to  an  occasional 
purchaser  of  female  flesh,  whose  identity  may  vary 
from  day  to  day.  All  women  who  desert  from 
labor,  who  take  no  part  in  the  obligatory  work, 
and  who  are  not  performing  any  work  for  small 
children  at  hom^  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  prostitute— they  must  be  forced  to  work. 
And  we  cannot  make  any  distincdon  here  between 
the  prostitute  and  the  most  lawful  wife  who  lives 
on  her  husband's  sustenance,  whoever  her  husband 
m^  be,  even  though  he  be  a  "commissar**. 

In  odier  words,  we  are  going  to  introduce  equal 
treatment  for  all  deserters  from  labor.  From  die 
standpoint  of  the  workers*  collective,  a  woman  is 
to  be  condemned,  not  for  selling  her  body,  but  for 
the  fact  that,  just  like  a  legally  married  idle  woman, 
she  does  no  useful  work  for  the  collective.  This 
new,  absolutely  new,  procedure  with  prostitudon 
is  dictated  by  die  interest  of  die  workers'  coUecdve, 

Venereal  Diseases 

The  second  reason  idiy  we  mnst  now  immediate- 
ly wage  a  conscientious  and  organized  campaign 
against  prostitution  is  in  order  to  defend  the  public 
health.  Soviet  Russia  is  intere^ed  in  preventing 
the  disorganization  and  lowering  of  the  working 
powers  of  the  population,  as  well  as  dieir  capacity 
for  work,  by  sickness  and  indispositions.  Now, 
prostitution  happens  to  be  one  of  iha  sources  of 
venereal  diseases,  but  of  course  not  the  only  source. 
These  diseases  may  also  be  communicated  in  the  reg- 
ular course  of  daily  life,  by  reason  of  poor  domestic 
conditions,  the  absence  of  hygienic  appliances,  an 
insufficiency  of  dishes,  whidi  are  dieref ore  used 
in  common  by  a  ntunber  of  persons,  common 
towels,  which  are  often  causes  of  infection.  Be- 
sides, in  our  extremely  agitated  transition  period, 
as  far  as  moral  views  are  concerned,  owing  to  the 
ccmstant  gathering  and  uninterrupted  transfer  of  the 
army  from  one  place  to  another,  vnereal  d*yrHiww 
are  spread  to  a  rwnarkable  extent,  quite  indqiend- 
endy  of  the  agency  of  commercial  prostitution. 
For  instance,  in  die  southern  fruitful  provinces 
civil  war  has  been  in  progress.  The  male  Cossack 
population  has  been  scattered,  driven  out,  has  gone 
off  with  the  Whites,  or  been  scattered  to  the  winds. 
In  the  settlement  diere  remain  only  die  women. 
Hiey  had  mough  of  everything,  but  there  were 
no  men.  Red  Armies  advance  and  take  the  town, 
they  are  billetted  out,  and  remain  in  the  city  for 


we^  at  a  time.  As  a  result  there  are  mubial 
attractions,  free  alliances,  having  no  similarity 
whatever  with  prostitution,  since  the  women  in  this 
case  voluntarily  associate  widi  the  men,  as  a  re- 
sult al  inclination  and  without  any  calculation  of 
material  gain  on  their  side;  it  is  not  the  Red  Army 
man  who  feeds  the  woman,  but  die  Tcrverae,  it  is 
she  who  takes  care  of  him,  mends  his  clothes, 
shelters  him  as  long  as  the  army  is  quartered  in 
die  setdement  But  the  army  departs,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  setdement  has  become  infected  with 
venereal  diseases.  The  same  thing  has  beoi  re- 
peated with  dtiee  and  villages  which  are  taken 
by  the  Whites. 

A  general  contamination  is  constandy  going  on. 
The  diseases  are  spread,  increased,  and  threaten 
to  wipe  oul  the  oitire  unborn  generati<m.  In  die 
jfunt  session  of  the  Motherhood  Protection  Society 
and  dw  Provincial  Women's  Sections,  Professor 
Koltsov  spoke  on  hygiene,  the  edence  of  healing 
and  perfe<^iiig  manldnd.  Closely  related  widi  diis 
task  is  die  question  of  die  struggle  against  prosti- 
tuticMi,  whidi  is  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of 
infection  from  person  to  person. 

Steps  to  Fi$ht  Venereal  Diseases 

In  the  theses  of  the  Interdepartmental  Commis- 
sion for  Conduding  Prostitntion,  in  die  Commis- 
sariat of  Soci^  Welfare  it  is  declared  to 
he  the  immediate  task  of  the  Commissariat  of 
Public  Health  to  work  out  special  measures  for  the 
struggle  against  venereal  infections.  Of  course  these 
measures  include  all  the  sources  of  infection  and 
must  not  be  limited  to  the  prosecution  ot 
prostitution,  as  was  die  practice  of  hypocritical 
bourgeois  sodety.  But  at  any  rate,  even  if  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  communication  of  in- 
fection is  also  accomplished  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  the  r^ular  course  of  daily  life,  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  furnish  the  population  with  a  clear  un- 
doBtanding  of  what  is  me  role  of  prostitution  in 
the  spread  of  venereal  diseases.  It  is  extremdy 
important  to  conduct  a  proper  sexual  education 
of  the  young,  to  equip  the  young  vrith  precise  in- 
formation, to  enable  uiem  to  enter  life  *Srith  their 
eyes  open**,  to  refrain  from  keeping  silent  on 
questions  concerning  sexual  life  as  was  done  by 
die  lying,  hypocritical,  sanctimonious  bourgeois 
morality.  Tne  diird  reason  why  proetituti<m  is 
inadmissible  in  a  Soviet  Workers*  Republic  is  that 
it  prevents  the  development  and  solidification  of 
the  fundamental  class  qualities  of  the  prol^riat, 
of  its  new  morality.  What  is  die  fundamental  prop- 
erty of  die  workii^  class,  the  most  powerful  moral 
weapon  in  its  struggle?  llie  feeling  ot  comradeship, 
of  solidarity.  Soudarity  is  the  foundation  of  Com- 
munism. Without  this  strongly  established  feeling, 
among  the  mankind  of  the  workers,  it  is  inc<m- 
ceivable  that  we  shall  erect  a  new  truly  Commun- 
ist society.  Of  course  it  is  self-evid^  that  con- 
sdous  Communists  must  with  all  dieir  powers  aid 
in  the  development  of  this  feeling,  and  conversely, 
must  with  all  thdr  might  struggle  with  th<Me  forces 
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that  would  hinder  diis  development  and  prevent 
the  solidification  of  such  qualities  and  character- 
istics  of  the  working  class  of  the  toiling  popula* 
tion.  What  is  it  that  follows  in  the  wake  of  prosti- 
tution? A  debasement  of  the  feeling  of  eqadity, 
of  solidarity  and  comradeship  between  die  sexes* 
in  odier  words,  between  die  two  halves  of  the  woric- 
ing  class.  The  man  who  purchases  the  caresses 
of  women  begins  at  once  to  look  upon  women  as  a 
commodity.  He  regards  women  as  dependent  upon 
himself,  in  other  words,  as  creatures  of  a  lower 
order,  not  entitled  to  equal  ri^its,  not  of  eqoal 
valoe  to  the  woricers*  goramment  IGa  Gcmtempta- 
ous  attitude  to  die  prostitute  whose  attentions  he 
has  purchased  for  her  material  gain  he  transfers 
to  all  women.  Instead  of  a  growth  of  the  feeling 
of  comradeship,  equality  and  solidarity,  we  shall 
have,  if  prostitution  should  further  develop,  a 
stieogthening  of  the  conditions  of  inequality  be- 
tween die  sexes,  of  the  feeling  of  the  superiority 
of  man,  die  dependence  of  woman  on  him,  in  other 
words,  a  decreaae  in  die  solidarity  of  the  iriiole 
working  class. 

From  the  standpoint  of  die  new  Communist 
morality  which  is  in  process  of  formation,  of  crys- 
tallisation, prostitution  is  Intolerable  and  danger- 
ous. Tliertf  ore  the  task  of  our  party  as  a  ^ole 
and  of  die  Women's  Section  in  particular,  must  be 
to  wage  the  most  merciless,  open  and  resolute  cam- 


paign against  this  heritage  of  the  nasL  In  bour- 
geois-capitalist society  all  the  mooes  of  struggle 
against  prostitution  turned  out  to  be  a  useless  waste 
of  energy,  since  the  two  fundamental  causes  of 
prostitution — the  existence  of  private  property  and 
the  direct  economic  depend^ce  of  the  greater 
number  of  women  on  a  man  (father,  husband, 
lover) — were  powerfully  and  firmly  established. 

In  the  Workers*  Republic  diese  causes  have  been 
eliminated.  Private  property  has  been  abolished. 
All  the  citizens  of  the  Workers*  Republic  are 
obliged  to  work.  Marriage  ceases  to  be  for  women 
the  means  of  finding  a  '^eal  ticket**,  and  thus  to 
escape  the  inevitability  of  working,  of  nouri8hiI^[ 
themselves  by  their  own  work.  The  objective 
fundamental  causes  of  prostitution  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia are  being  ou^own.  There  remain  a  number 
of  secondary  economic  and  social  causes,  vdiidi 
are  much  easier  to  deal  with.  The  Woinai*s  Sec- 
tions should  apply  their  enemies  deduvely  in 
diis  direction  for  there  diey  will  find  a  wide  field 
of  activity  opening  before  them.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  bear  definitely  in  mind  that  the  stru^le 
agiunst  prostitution  may  be  waged  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  struggle  with  the  sources  from  which 
if  originates,  and  consequendy  the  study  of  diese 
sources,  a  careful  seddng  after  them,  is  the  first 
task  of  the  Women's  Sections. 

(.To  be  concluded  in  the  September  Somr  Rossu) 


Preserve  the  Archives! 

By  VLAimaB  Bonch-Brutetich 

(As  on  it^resting  contrast  to  the  above  original  and  radical  analysis  by  Alaeandra  Kollontay, 
we  print  below  a  contribution  from  a  writer  of  an  aitirely  different  type,  a  scholar  and  collector, 
whose  ambition  it  is  not  so  much  to  point  out  the  iastitutitms  of  the  past  that  are  destined  to  crum- 
ble,  but  instead  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  evidejices  of  past  endeavors,  so  that  studeiUs  in 
fuUire  generations  may  have  ample  material.  The  author  was  once  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Councu  of  Peoples  Commissars  of  the  Ruseian  SeeitUist  Federal  Soviet  Rept^lie,) 


'T^HE  Tsarist  GoTOmment  which  was  overthrown 
by  the  revolution  always  kept  its  affairs  as 
secredy  as  possible,  vitk  the  result  that  investigat- 
ors of  Ruraian  history,  investigators  of  the  life 
of  the  Russian  people,  sficceeded  onlv  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  die  archives 
of  the  ^rious  ministries  and  institutions,  where 
great  quantities  of  valuable  documents  concerning 
the  life,  habits,  customs,  protests,  and  other  docu- 
ments of  the  Bodal-political  and  national  life  of 
the  various  peoples  occupying  the  territory  of  ikb 
great  Russian  empire  had  bwn  accumulated. 

The  Tsarist  Government,  which  put  down  all 
free  initiative  and  destroyed  wherever  pcosible  all 
free  creative  activity,  blocked  the  springs  of  thou^t 
in  all  fields  by  means  of  raids  and  searches  when- 
ever such  thought  arose  above  philistine  and  petty 
bourgeois  levels,  by  the  acts  of  its  numerous  police, 
missionaries,  secret  service  organizations,  etc.,  and 
attenipted  everywhere  and  at  all  times  to  prevent, 
to  wipe  out  the  productions  of  the  pen  and  of 


the  brush,  if  these  productions  were  in  any  way 
unpleasant  or  harmful  to  it  For  this  reason  there 
was  no  single  writer  in  Russia  who  had  stood 
out  even  sl^tiy  above  the  level  of  the  repressed 
life  of  dw  Romanov  period,  whose  house  was  not 
raided,  and  who  in  such  raids,  as  well  as  by  the 
operations  of  the  censorship,  did  not  lose  his  own 
writings,  as  well  as  photographic  pictures,  notes, 
and  other  documents,  together  with  those  of  his 
friends.  And  all  these  in  many  cases  extremely 
valuable  documento  are  being  preserved  to  die 
present  time  in  the  ar^ves  of  die  secular  and 
church  censorship  committees,  in  the  archives  of 
the  police,  the  divisions  of  the  gendarmerie,  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  in  other  places. 

In  Russia  there  has  been  developing  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years  a  most  interesting  peasant  move- 
ment, which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  a  sectarian  movement  In  this  movemoU,  ^ief- 
ly  participated  in  by  the  masses  of  die  peasantry, 
there  was  expressed  through  many  centuries  the 
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desire  for  liberty,  for  a  new  and  better  life 
the  part  of  the  oppressed,  of  Uie  most  downtrodden 
and  most  unhappy  masses  of  the  Russian  people, 
the  masses  that  were  suffering  boundlessly  under 
the  knout  of  the  Russian  Tsar,  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  the  police.  And  these  masses  were 
seeking  in  their  own  way  an  outlet  from  the  ccm- 
dition  of  affairs  dius  created,  an  outlet  which  they 
formnlated  in  dieir  own  teachings,  their  own  soi^ 
their  own  tales,  legends,  philosophical  cogita- 
ti<m8,  biographies  of  their  martyrs,  who  had  been 
persecuted  and  destroyed  by  the  fanatical  cruelty 
of  the  police,  the  monks,  the  servants  of  the  Tsar, 
the  spies,  the  missionaries  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
the  gendarmerie,  and  all  the  other  hirelings  and 
Booundrels  of  die  oppressors  of  the  Russian  people. 

Tsarism  f  ougfti  the  Peasant  Communes 
Against  diese  workers'  communes,  whidi  lived 
xokda  ihtax  own  form  of  organization  sometimes 
for  entire  centuries,  the  representatives  of  the 
Tsarist  Government  were  constantly  carrying  on 
raids,  in  which  they  took  away  from  them  avail- 
able materials,  manuscripts,  notes,  annals,  pic- 
tures painted  by  the  members  of  the  group,  pieces 
of  sculpture,  ancient  books,  collections  of  songs, 
poems,  as  well  as  dramatic,  philosophical,  and 
other  productions,  and  all  these  things  were  stored 
in  the  archives,  which  were  locked  with  seven  locks 
and  sealed  widi  seven  seals,  so  that  no  one  could 
get  in,  in  order  to  study  or  to  print  all  these  docu- 
ments so  extremely  important  for  the  history  c£ 
die  Russian  people.  My  own  experience  was  diat 
I  had  to  try  for  decades  to  obtain  pennissicm  to 
enter  these  archives,  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
documents,  to  study  and  to  publish  them,  and 
up  to  the  revolution  itself  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  secure  this  permission;  so  persistently  did 
the  Tsarist  Government  hide  evwything  that  it  had 
taken  away  from  the  Russian  people^  everything 
in  which  the  representatives  of  the  masses  ex- 
pressed th^  opinion  concerning  the  sad  actuality, 
concerning  the  tortures  of  the  life  in  which  as 
in  a  slough,  the  old  Tsarist  and  nobility  system 
was  holding  them  down. 

All  these  crimes  the  Tsarirt  Goremment  was 
at  great  pains  to  keep  as  secret  aa  possible,  and 
for  that  reason  it  never  permitted  anyone  to  enter 
the  archives  of  the  jails,  or  of  the  courts,  or  of 
the  police  department,  the  gendarmcill,  or  the 
secret  service,  or  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  for  then  the  students  of  history  would 
immediately  have  been  able  to  reveal  the  propor- 
tions of  the  thefts,  extortions  and  petty  mulctings, 
not  <m]y  by  the  whole  Tsarist  Government  and 
ita  representetivea,  but  also  by  those  on  whose 
services  it  dep&xded,  and  who  executed  ita  will: 
in  these  andiives  are  hiddra  die  acta  <^  die  landed 
proprietors,  courtierB,  factory  owners,  military 
men,  of  die  rich,  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Bow  the  Tsar  Fought  Sedition 
But  the  people— the  workws,  die  peasants,  and 
the  greater  part  of  die  intelligent8ia--did  not  wish 
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to  bear  die  oppression  and  robbery  practised  by 
the  Tsarist  Government  and  waged  a  tireless  strug- 
gle against  die  old  regime,  and  diis  struggle  was 
raswered  by  the  Tsarist  Government  widi  pMsecu- 
tions,  jails,  penitentiaries,  baniahmento;  die  dianid 
places  of  Siberia  and  Northern  RuasU  w«e  fiUed 
widi  exiles  and  prisoners;  diey  arrested  dionsands 
of  people,  shot  down  strikers,  insurgents,  perscms 
who  took  part  in  manifestetions,  punished  revolu- 
tioniats,  and  gave  riae  to  die  most  sharpened  forms 
of  struggle  widi  the  revolutionary  and  social 
movement  All  materials  sdzed  in  raids  in  dw 
houses  of  revolutionists,  workers,  peasants,  aiui 
social  students,  and  in  the  various  institutions,  all 
these,  rither  in  d»  capital  or  in  the  province, 
throughout  Russia  —  were  carried  away  to  die 
police,  dw  secret  service,  and  other  institutions, 
where  they  have  remained  until  the  preseicA  day. 
And  wherever  you  may  look,  evarywncm  in  the 
archives  diere  lie  precious  materials  for  the  hiMy 
both  of  the  Russian  people  as  well  as  of  the  other 
peoples  who  inhabited  and  still  inhabit  Russia. 

If  you  wish  to  sbtdy  the  nbiation  of  the  working 
clan  in  Russia,  you  must  turn  your  attention  to 
the  archives  of  d»B  Ministry  of  Finance,  to  the 
sections  governing  the  merchants,  to  the  archiYBS 
of  the  noble  class,  where  a  great  number  ci  docn- 
ments  concerning  the  history  of  the  factories  and 
manufactures  that  were  situated  on  the  estates 
of  the  landholders  may  be  found.  ■  If  you  wish 
to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  mode  of  agricultura, 
withthe  movement  of  agricultural  property,  widi 
the  ownership  of  peasant  and  noble  lands  in  pre- 
revolutionary  times,  you  must  study  the  archivw 
of  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  of  the  surveyors'  offices, 
the  law  courta,  die  archives  of  the  Peasant  Bank, 
the  Nobles*  Bank,  and  die  other  agricultural  banks. 
And  the  same  is  just  as  decidedly  true  of  all  odier 
questions,  all  questions  of  lustory,  ethnography, 
religion,  social  and  revolutionary  movements,  ques- 
tions aa  to  the  position  of  the  working  class  and 
peasants,  all  these  are  connected  widi  the  archives 
and  with  the  documents  preserved  in  them.  With- 
out a  study  of  the  documenta  of  these  archives 
it  is  impossible  hodi  in  thia  as  well  as  in  a  greitt 
number  of  other  extremely  important  qnesdons 
to  take  a  single  stop  forward. 

Even  Housekeeping  Records  Are  Imporfant 

At  every  etep  documents  are  necessary— evoi 
documenta  that  may  at  first  glance  seem  of  sU^ 
importance— for  the  study  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  life  <rf  our  people.  Let  me  point  out  a  singlo 
example:  A  well-known  English  scholar,  the  eco- 
nomist Rogers,  undertook  to  stady  die  question  eS 
the  position  and  movement  of  the  pay  of  workers 
in  England  aa  compared  with  the  prices  of  the 
most  necessary  pnxfucts,  beginning  in  the  middle 
ages.  'And  he  was  enabled  to  perform  thia  interest- 
ing and  extensive  work,  to  wlticfa  ha  devoted  a 
nnmber  of  years,  only  because  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  f nnn  En^tisb 
housewives,  entire  collections  of  the  notebooks  in 
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whidi  they  had  aet  down  dks  goods  they  had 
bottg^  in  the  shops  and  the  prices  paid  for  thona. 
And  these  apparently  worthlflas  notes  tfms  aflforded 
the  assiduous  scholar  the  possibility  of  clearing 
up  an  important  question  in  the  life  of  the  Eng- 
lish people. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  eagle  fli^  of  the 
great  Russian  RevolntiMi  is  opening  up  to  die 
Russian  people  immoue  possibilities  of  froe  cxe- 
ative  activity,  we,  who  have  tiie  {^<eat  fortune  to 
be  living  in  this  stormy  period,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  struggle  for  our  own  and  world  freedom, 
should  not  forget  the  desire  for  creative  ac- 
tivity that  will  be  present  in  future  generations. 
Let  us  hope  that  not  only  future  generations  but 
already  oar  own  generation  will  succeed  in  putting 
some  work  on  die  study  of  Runian  hi^iry  in  a 
peaceful  time,  when  the  enemiea  of  the  Revolution 
may  have  been  compl^ly  overtiirown  by  a  power- 
ful onslaught  by  our  people.  For  us  ourselves, 
and  more  particularly  for  the  cconing  generations, 
let  us  jealously  guard  die  ardtives.  All  executive 
coimnittwfs,  Soviet  departments,  and  otlwr  local 
authorities,  most  see  to  this  carefully;  for  it  would 
really  be  a  shame  if  it  should  become  generally 
true  that  the  provision  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
National  Economy  on  the  collection  of  useless 
and  uaed  tip  papers,  that  is,  clippings,  waste  paper, 
crumpled  sheets,  torn  papers,  old  newspapers,  etc, 
should  be  underatood  in  die  provinces  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  to  die  scrapping  of  the  archives  of 
the  various  institutions,  and  taking  them  to  the 
paper-pulp  factories  to  be  remanuf actured. 

It  is  necessary  also  jealously  to  preserve  the 
archives  of  private  persons,  particularly  archives 
which  are  in  die  possession  of  the  former  landed 
prmffietors,  for  many  of  dnn  were  occupied  in 
colwcting  materials  concerning  various  sub- 
jects, and  some  of  them  preserved  very  carefully 
in  their  files  their  correspondence  with  well-known 
persons  of  their  epoch:  with  authors,  witii  social 
and  political  figures,  scholars,  artists,  and  odier 
persons.  Manv  of  diem  still  preserve  collections 
of  holes  and  docunmits  touching  upon  the  social 
and  political  life  of  the  country,  and  of  course 
It  is  self-evident  diat  all  these  archive  documents 
are  extremely  important  for  the  historian;  they 
should  be  very  carefully  protected,  pieMrved, 
and  forwarded  to  central  archives. 

The  Central  Dire&ion  of  Archkm 

Ihe  Govenment  of  Soviet  Russia  has  a  niecial 
institution  called  the  Central  Direction  of  Ar^iives, 
ntualed  at  Moscow,  which,  in  turn,  has  its  repre- 
sentatwes  all  over  Russia.  It  is  to  these  persons 
that  the  local  authorities  should  apply  in  all 
matters  concerning  archives,  with  full  knowledge 
m  advance  that  diey  will  find  here  not  only  friendly 
adrice,  but  also  support,  instruction,  as  well  as  a 
frank  and  active  assistance  in  their  work.  Of 
ooOTse  it  must  be  clear  to  everyone  diat  in  all 
archives  diere  always  will  be  some  tilings  diat 
may  and  should  be  destroyed,  widioat  any  harm 
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to  the  interests  of  the  collection,  and  persons  who 
undertake  work  in  archives  know  very  well  what 
it  is  in  each  archive  department  that  may  be  de- 
stroyed, but  diis  should  never  be  done  without 
the  instruction  of  specialists,  or  on  the  direct  order 
of  the  Central  Direction  of  Archives,  and  at  diis 
present  moment  there  are  being  organized  Selec^ 
ing  Committees  for  Arduves,  who  are  taking  up 
this  difficult  task  widi  full  knowledge  of  what  it 
involves.  In  diis  way  diese  respom^le  operations 
will  be  carried  out  according  to  a  systematic  plan, 
and  it  is  always  necessary  to  remember  that  any- 
thing that  is  destroyed  cannot  be  reproduced,  that 
future  generations  will  be  extranely  grateful  to 
us,  the  contemporaries  of  the  great  revolutiim,  if 
we  devote  all  our  energies  to  preserving  the  archives 
and  documents  not  omy  of  our  egox^  but  also  of 
preceding  generations,  whose  descendants  we  have 
become  by  the  disposition  of  fate. 

Importance  of  Preserving  Relics  of  the  Past 
In  the  whirlwind  of  the  revoluticm,  wbich  not  in- 
frequendy  has  destroyed  articles  of  great  value, 
let  us  try  by  all  means  to  preserve  the  valuable 
documents  of  science,  literabire  and  art,  so  that 
no  one  may  ever  anywhere  be  able  to  accuse  us 
of  vandalism,  of  a  needlessly  ruthless  and  destruc- 
tive elimination  of  such  things;  on  the  <Aher  hand, 
let  history  be  able  to  record  everywhere  that  our 
revolution,  arising  under  dw  emblem  of  die  class 
consciousness  of  the  workers  and  peasants,  and 
which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
handed  the  entire  medianism  of  power  to  them, 
after  proletarians  and  laboring  peasants  had  been 
put  at  the  helm,  was  really  worthy  of  the  name 
die  Great  Proletarian  Revolution,  which  shed  light 
over  the  world  for  many  centuries  and  summoned 
to  a  universal  inteTnati(maI  union  all  the  toilers, 
into  one  great  family,  full  of  inspiring  activity 
and  of  sacred  zeal. 

IaX  everyone  not6  that  though  we  may  he  able 
to  destroy  to  the  very  root  the  old  sodal,  political 
and  national  institutions  of  Russia,  those  organ- 
ised and  solidified  instrmnenta  of  authority,  of 
oppreesion,  and  enslavement  of  all  those  that  toil 
and  are  heavv-laden,  we  yet  in  all  other  matters, 
including  in  the  first  place  the  domains  of  science^ 
of  historical  investigaticm,  of  art  and  of  the  pi»- 
seryotion  of  die  archives  of  all  Russia,  as  weU 
as  in  all  fields  of  creation  and  inspiration — stand 
08  an  impregnable  wall,  guarding  all  die  values 
of  our  country's  culture,  all  dw  possibilities  for 
developing  and  encouragmg  die  growdi  of  cre- 
aUvo  activity  in  our  country  in  die  future.  And 
tiiat  diese  interests  not  only  are  not  strange  to  us. 
but  occupy  die  first  place,  are  dose  to  oar  hMTts, 
and  seem  to  all  of  us  just  as  important  and  neces- 
sary  as  air,  bread,  and  water.  We  shall  eiplam 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  to  die  great  masses 
how  valuable  and  important  it  is  to  preserve  the 
archives  for  the  use  of  the  scholars  of  the  present 
day  as  well  as  for  the  labors  of  future  generatiotts, 
afjgr  «««  proletariat,  ever  hungry  f«r 
^0l»l0^  >lu>U  have  brought  fordi  from 
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its  own  ranks  whole  groups  of  new,  actrro,  ener- 
getic students,  developed  in  thought  and  in  wvolu- 
tionary  seal,  who  with  friendly  hand  will  aid  in  the 
study  of  our  many  centuries  of  history  and  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  uio  world  will 
achieve  the  completion  of  the  account  of  the  life 
of  a  great  people,  viewed  from  the  sole  stand- 
point of  class  relations,  from  the  standpomt  oS 
5ie  struggle  of  the  classes,  with  the  postulates  of 
revolutionary  Marxism  for  the  first  time  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  entire  study.  For  these  future 
scholars,  with  whom  the  proletariat  will  supply 
our  people  in  rich  numbers,  let  us  preserve  every 
opportunity,  particularly  the  archives,  so  that  no 
one  may  accuse  us  of  having  made  any  irreparablo 
mistakes,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  cruel 
historical  wrong. 

SUFR£ME  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL 

ECONOMY  AND  GRAIN  TAX 

By  V.  MniUTiN 
(Kiee-CAannai  of  Supreme  Countil  of  Natioiud  Economy) 

I.  The  Decree  on  the  introduction  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Tax  in  place  of  the  Food  Levy,  creating  as 
it  does  favorable  conditions  for  the  expansion  of 
the  small  farms,  which  are  the  chief  source  of  food 
and  raw  material,  at  the  same  time  ensures  further 
chances  for  extensive  work  in  our  large  industry, 
which  is  die  t^ief  task  of  tibe  economic  policy 
oi  the  Soviet  Government. 

II.  The  extreme  exhaustion  of  the  resources  in 
food,  raw  material  and  fuel  compels  the  Soviet 
Government  to  pay  particular  attention  to  raising 
peasant  economy.  To  this  aid  it  is  n^^essary  to 
intenaify  by  all  possible  means  the  production  of 
articles  of  necessity  and  .give  state  aid  to  small 
industry  and  handicraft 

The  Nationalized  Industry 

1.  With  the  change  of  economic  policy,  our 
nationalized  industry  which  is  still  tne  basis  of 
our  national  economy,  finds  itself  placed  amidst 
new  conditions,  differing  from  those  in  which  it  has 
developed  up  till  now. 

2.  The  development  of  nationalized  industry 
should  be  brought  about  by  means  of  improving 
enterprises,  raising  the  productivity  of  labor,  and 
improving  supply  and  accounting.  It  is  still  neces- 
sary to  form  large  reserves  of  fuel,  metal,  iron  ore 
and  otha  raw  materiala,  to  minister  to  the  needs 
of  transport  and  die  production  ci  machine  and 
all  means  of  production  generally. 

All  the  means  of  the  State  should  be  entirely 
directed  towards  the  development  of  the  nati<mal< 
ized  heavy  industry.  Thus  a  stable  foundation  will 
be  created  for  improving  our  national  economy  and 
contending  against  ruiiL 

Small  Industry  and  Handicraft 

3.  Small  Industry  and  Handicraft  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  are  assuming  great  importance,  partic- 
ularly in  die  sphere  of  hdping  peasant  farming, 
of  cimAicting  repairs  of  agricultural  implements, 
as  well  as  in  supplying  all  kinds  of  articles  for 
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private  use,  to  carry  out  all  of  which,  under  the 
present  conditions,  our  nationalized  industry  would 
not  be  capable,  owing  to  its  being  engaged  in  State 
tasks.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  present  small 
industry  and  handicraft  wide  possibilities  for  de- 
velopment, and  render  them  all  assistance  possible. 
Production  of  Articles  for  General  Use 

4.  During  the  war,  attention  was  chiefly  direct- 
ed, on  die  one  hand,  to  producing  military  suppliM, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  transport  and  heavy  industry.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  branches  of  industry  that  supplied  the 
needs  of  the  masses  of  workers  and  peasants  wexe 
naturally  relegated  to  the  background.  At  the 
present  moment,  of  coarse,  the  branches  of  indus*' 
try  which  supply  the  needs  of  the  workers  and 
peasants  must  be  revived,  and  the  production  of 
articles  of  mass  consumpti<m  developed  as  far  as 
possible. 

It  is  necessary  therefore,  parallel  with  raisii^ 
the  heavy  industry,  to  make  it  a  special  task  to 
develop  the  production  of  articles  <^  general  use, 
first  </all  in  dw  salt,  textile  and  leather  indnstriea. 
Commercial  Exchange  in  Kind 

5.  The  right  of  buying  and  selling  the  surplus 
products  and  raw  material  remaining  i^ter  the  food 
tax  has  been  paid,  alters  the  whole  of  the  system  of 
supplying  industry  with  raw  material;  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  (Staining  raw  material  ahould  be 
shifted  to  the  system  of  exchange  or  that  of  pm^ 
chasing  from  the  producers. 

6.  The  system  of  fixed  prices  which  was  suit- 
able under  the  practice  of  levies,  must  now  be 
fundamentally  changed.  Instead  of  fixing  prices, 
money  commodity  equivalents  should  be  determ- 
ined in  the  districts,  on  the  basis  of  wluch  the 
government  organs  will  obtain  row  material  and 
food  by  a  system  of  barter,  giving  the  peasants 
corresponding  articles  or  products. 

Money  prices,  both  when  purchasing  from  die 
producer  of  raw  material  and  food,  are  detennined 
by  the  local  State  organs. 

7.  The  process  of  produdng  raw  materials 
should  he  centralized,  and  enterprises  should  be 
included  in  the  network  of  government  supply 
organs.  The  work  of  distributing  raw  materials 
obtained  by  taxation  should  be  le£t  to  the  organs 
of  the  Food  Commissariat  The  supply  of  raw 
material  obtained  in  exchange  should  be  concen- 
trated in  the  cooperative  organs  operadxu  undo* 
the  direct  observation  of  die  organs  of  die  S  npreme 
Economic  Council. 

8.  The  works  and  factories  receive  the  rigfat 
to  accept  orders  from  individual  peasants  as  well 
as  from  cooperative  societies  of  various  kinds  on 
the  basis  of  agreements,  and  under  the  absolute 
condition  diat  me  executhm  cS  such  orders  does  not 
affect  the  execution  oi  tlte  indurtrial  program 
established  for  the  given  enterprise.  The  draft 
of  the  Decree  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  Supreme 
Economic  Council  in  agreement  with  the  Central 
Council  id  Trade  Uiifms,  and  aubmitted  to  die 
Council  of  People's  Commissars. 
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The  Heroism  of  the  Red  Officers 

By  Moiss&TE  Olcin 

{In  Volume  IV  of  Soviet  Russia  we  printed  two  of  Mr.  Olgin's  sUidies  of  Russian  intellectual 
types*  We  now  present  a  translation  into  EngUsk  of  another  .of  his  a»UrU>utitms  to  the  **Jewish 
Daily  Forward,  also  dmling  with  students,  but  UUs  time  wUh  students  of  warfare.) 


IT  was  the  end  of  September  when  I  saw  Trotskr 
and  spoke  to  him  about  die  peace  with  Poland. 
He  was  very  pessimistic,  coald  not  think  of  the 
possibility  of  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  war,  and 
was  already  calculating  what  would  be  the  cost  of 
the  new  winter  campaign  to  the  Soviet  Republic. 
But  when  I  asked  him:  ^How  is  General  Wrangel's 
sitaiUion?"  he  answered  without  a  shade  of  doubt 
in  his  words:  **We  shall  soon  dispose  of  Wrangel; 
the  White  Army  will  be  annihilated  within  six  or 
eig^t  months."  When  I  told  this  to  my  friends  at 
Moscow  Uiey  replied:  "How  can  he  know  that?" 
Meanwhile  Wrangel 's  army  was  coming  closer  and 
closer.  His  demeanor  was  more  insolent  every 
day.  I  asked  a  number  of  officers  at  Moscow  about 
it;  they  smiled  and  said:  **If  Trotsky  said  so  he 
loiows  what  he  is  talking  about,'*  and  one  wiiia- 
pered  to  me:  "Please  keep  an  eye  out  for  the 
military  report  of  October  8,  and  you  will  learn 
something  interesting."  My  interest  fully  aroused, 
I  began  to  inquire  in  various  circles  what  was  sup- 
posed to  hapjE>en  about  that  date;  I  was  told  that 
on  October  5  new  divisions  would  arrive  at  the 
front,  widi  karsantsy  (Red  oflficer  cadets,  becaflse 
they  have  taken  courses)  ^  and  that  would  change 
the  situation.  I  had  no  other  choice  than  to  wait 
All  Russia  was  then  waiting  with  bated  breath. 
On  October  5  the  kursantsy  really  arrived  at  Wran- 
gel's  front — Uiey  were  the  workers  and  peasants 
who  had  been  educated  to  be  Red  commanders.  On 
Ae  same  day  new  evolutions  were  undertaken, 
WrangePs  army  b^an  to  retreat,  the  Red  Army 
victoriously  advanced;  five  or  six  weeks  later  came 
the  historical  battle  for  the  Isthmus  of  PerdEop, 
in  which  WrangePs  backbone  was  broken  and  in 
which  also  Usa.  thousand  kursantsy  and  Red  soldiers 
lost  their  lives.  Two  months  after  my  conversation 
witib  Trotsky  there  was  no  longer  a  single  Wrangel 
soldier  on  the  Crimean  peninsula  and  Trotsky's 
prediction  had  come  true. 

Since  that  time  I  was  much  interested  in  the 
■kursantsy,  spoke  to  many  military  authorities  about 
them,  visited  many  of  the  Red  courses,  made  d» 
acquaintance  of  many  of  the  Jairsantsv  themselves, 
and  dius  obtained  the  conviction  mat  die  Red 
courses  were  one  of  the  most  excellent  military 
institutions  in  the  world,  and  that  Uie  revolution 
would  gain  and  be  able  to  apply  wnmgw^  power 
by  means  of  this  organization. 

'The  kursantsy  died  wi^  the  Marseinaise  on 
their  lips,"  was  the  story  that  ran  from  mouth  to 
moudi.  I  knew  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  in- 
vent heroic  l^nds  in  Soviet  Russia  and  to  cir- 
culate military  lies  in  order  to  keep  op  the  courage 
of  dw  people;  snd  yet  I  wanted  to  get  men  pre- 


cise data  on  these  tales.  I  asked  an  official  of  the 
Pror  (Political  Administration  of  the  RCTolntitm- 
ary  Military  Council)  for  documents.  He  showed 
me  the  report  of  a  commander  who  wrote:  "The 
Petrograd  and  Moscow  kursantsy  have  added  many 
splendid  pages  to  the  history  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle."  One  of  diese  pages  was  die  batUe  for 
the  city  of  Oriekhov.  The  Officers*  Section  of  the 
Drozdo^d  Divisicm  fou^t  with  great  ferocity 
against  die  ha-santsy.  A  number  of  die  latter  were 
taken  prisoners  ana  sentenced  to  execution  by  the 
Whites.  As  they  were  being  led  away,  they  began 
singing  the  International.  Even  on  this  last  journey, 
they  were  again  maltreated  by  the  oiBoers,  but 
their  f earlessnessf  was  such  as  to  impress  even  dw 
White  beasts.  When  they  had  arrived  at  the  fresh- 
ly-dug graves,  the  Reds,  looking  death  calmly  in 
the  eye,  sang  their  military  war  song.  The  White* 
fired  and  the  song  was  silent  Such  reports  on  the 
kursantsy  were  very  numerous.  The  peasants  and 
workers  who  prepared  themselves  for  the  career 
of  Red  commander  brought  an  iron  will  into  battle, 
as  well  as  an  ardent  endiusiasm  and  a  contempt 
for  death  that  was  without  vacillation.  The  greater 
number  of  these  heroes  consisted  of  Communists. 

The  fight  for  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop  aroused 
all  of  Russia;  since  the  defeat  of  Yudenich  near 
Petrograd  there  had  not  been  so  exalted  an  en- 
dinsiasm. 

The  Difficult  Conquest  of  the  Crimea 

Crimea  has  the  shape  of  a  bottle,  the  neck  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop,  which 
connects  the  peninsula  with  Russia.  To  this  point 
die  Red  Army  had  pursued  Wrangel.  To  defend 
the  entrance  to  the  peninsula  Wrangel's  dScers 
constrdcted  a  re^lar  fortress,  with  all  sorts  of 
obstacles.  It  was  here  dial  Wrangel  had  been  in 
hiding  before  his  onslau^t  on  Soviet  Russia  and 
here  be  felt  himself  safe.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
take  Pei«iop.  France  was  supplying  Wrangel  with 
a  great  number  of  guns,  tanks,  airplanes,  and  wile- 
less  apparatus;  die  Red  Army  on  the  other  hand 
did  not  have  enouj^  airplanes  and  ardllery.  But 
to  permit  die  Wrangel  army  to  remain  here  meant 
^sxpo^ing  the  country  to  constant  danger  of  counter 
•evolution,  as  the  counter-revoludon  would  >Im>i 
continue  to  have  a  figure  on  whidi  they  might  place 
^eir  hopes.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  conquer 
Perekop  and  the  Red  Army  accomplished  this  task 
empty-handed  as  it  were. 

At  die  head  of  the  Red  Army  marched  die  bat- 
tallions  of  die  karsantsy,  Widi  a  tremendoua 
impetus  diey  duew  themselves,  in  spite  of  die 
barbed  wire  entanglements  and  the  treacheroos 
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ditches,  ^[aiiist  the  batteries.  The  whole  act  looked 
like  one  of  madness,  but  in  the  words  of  Maxim 
Gorky:  *^e  madness  of  the  brave  has  conquered.** 
Perdkop  was  taken.  Wrangel's  plaoe  of  ambush 
was  burst  open,  the  Red  Army  threw  itself  into 
the  Crimea  and  drove  the  last  White  General  into 
the  sea;  very  great  masses  of  monitions  and 
foodstuffs  were  taken  —  a  present  from  France. 
Wrangel  was  ^sposed  of.  Ten  thousand  htrMorasy 
and  Red  soldiers  lost  their  lives  in  this  battle.  Eye 
witnesses  tell  me  of  the  mouidains  of  bodies  en- 
cumbering the  battlefield,  while  new  ranks  passed 
over  those  that  had  fallen  on  their  path  to  battle 
and  victory.  If  yoii  should  speak  of  this  to  Russian 
petty  bourgeois  or  intellec^ials  they  would  say: 
^ell,  what  about  it?  Hiey  take  a  commcm  peasant 
boy,  give  him  good  food  and  shelter  and  the 
anmority  to  command  others;  why  should  he  not 
be  faithful  in  return  for  all  this?"  To  these  nar- 
row-minded and  narrow-hearted  creatures  every- 
thing seenu  small;  in  all  that  is  great  they  can 
find  <Hilv  a  petty  spirit;  ioi  them  there  is  nothing 
diat  is  heroic  or  sacred;  for  them  everything  is 
estimated  and  judged  on  the  bans  of  me  payok 
(the  daily  food  rations). 

The  Kursantsy  Thrown  Against  Kolchak 

Is  die  Russian  hursant  really  a  man  who  has 
been  purchased?  Would  Ae  price  be  wordi  die 
sacrifice?  I  was  recently  told  of  die  ^'"'ff'ffft 
officers*  conises  which,  tfter  hnring  been  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1918  in  Moscow,  were  shortly 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Urals,  so  that  they 
mig^t  be  nearer  to  Siberia,  whence  attacks  were 
fe^ed  from  Kolchak.  The  possibilUy  was  redconed 
vnth  that  the  Red  Army  mif^t,  in  case  of  need,  be 
a  source  from  whidi  Red  ccnumanders  rxa^  he 
drawn.  Hie  school,  on  its  transfn  journey,  reaciied 
Uralsk  a  few  wedcs  after  leaving  Moscow.  Hardly 
had  it  arrived,  when  the  Ural  C<w(^  fell  upon 
the  ci^,  and  the  kursantsy  had  to  lay  aside  thdr 
hooks  and  hasten  to  the  defence  of  the  railroad 
connected  with  the  Urals  and  Riasan.  In  a  few 
ida^  it  became  dear  duft  Uralsk  was  not  safe, 
for  the  reinforcements  from  the  Red  Army  had 
not  arrived.  All  Soviet  institutions  were  trans- 
ferred to  Saratov,  but  the  kurscmtsy  were  thrown 
from  Saratov  to  Qierkassy,  in  the  province  Kiev. 
In  June  they  arrived  in  Obericassy,  and  already  in 
July  life  and  deadi  straggle  had  to  be  faced, 
£rst  widi  the  Litde  Russian  (Ukrainian)  bands, 
then  with  Denildn,  As  Denikin  was  gaining  every 
^ay,  and  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  Cheikassy  was 
impossible,  it  was  rendered  necessary  to  transf^ 
the  forces  to  Petrograd.  When  the  kursantsy  ar- 
rived in  Petrograd  at  the  end  of  September  they 
At  once  had  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
city  against  Yudenicfa.*  Between  dieir  various 
conflicts  diey  had  not  n^lected  their  studies,  how- 
aver,  and  die  alternation  of  their  activity  with 
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theoretical  instruction  continued  until  the  instruc- 
tion was  complied,  early  in  1920,  and  the  students 
received  thdr  diplomas. 

Tliat  is  the  way  Red  cadels  study,  a  book  in  cme 
hand,  a  gun  in  the  other,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
sacrifice  their  lives,  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for 
the  revolution.  Would  one  do  this  for  the  sake  of 
a  good  military  coat  or  a  plate  of  kasha? 

KadeVs  Admonition  to  Red  Soldiers 

I  heard  many  military  speedies  in  Rnsna  but 
none  so  clearly  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army  as  the  speech  delivered  by  Karl 
Radek  on  October  24,  1920. 

It  is  a  very  long  speech,  and  I  shall  therefore 
reproduce  here  only  its  concIusi<m: 

**We  believe  that  what  we  are  doiatg  is  the  sole 
means  of  saving  mankind;  of  this  we  are  con- 
vinced, and  this  is  our  strength.  We  can  ri^itiy 
say  to  the  Red  Army  and  to  the  Red  kttrsmtsy: 
the  life  that  we  are  building  will  be  so  large  and 
so  magnificent  that  it  is  wordi  dying  for  it  ^ 
of  us  who  are  assembled  here  will  periiaps  not 
see  that  new  age.  A  long  road  lies  before  us, 
severe  stru^les  must  be  made,  and  after  we  have 
won  the  victory  in  Russia,  we  shall  still  have  the 
task  of  aiding  the  woricers  in  other  conntriea.  Bat 
one  thing  we  know:  the  way  is  still  a  far  one, 
and  many  of  our  brothers  must  still  pmah  in  the 
batde.  But  we  speak  of  diis  not  wiu  (^oom  bat 
with  joy,  for  we  know  that  die  deadi  of  eadi  of 
us  is  a  source  of  new  life. 

*^ere  was  a  time  in  which  man  dreamed  much 
of  immortality.  Man  lived  his  pittance  of  life, 
was  a  petty  creature,  sou^t  ceaselessly  to  wmiwt^iin 
himself  alive,  sought  not  to  starve,  never  suooeeded 
in  doing  anything  big,  and  it  seemed  sensdeas  to 
him  that  he  must  die  without  leaving  b^ind  him 
anydiing  that  was  worth  while.  All  his  life  the 
peasant  or  the  worker  tilled  the  soil  or  drove  the 
cattle  to  pasture  or  slaved  in  the  workshop.  And 
he  asked  himself:  What  is  the  sense  of  all  this? 
And  as  diere  really  was  no  sense  in  it,  he  imaghied 
to  himself  a  life  after  death,  a  life  in  whi^  he 
would  not  be  a  slave,  but  an  immortal  spirit, 
hearing  the  music  of  the  spheres.  But  we  know 
that  when  we  go  to  our  death  there  is  no  other 
life;^  when  the  soldier  has  died,  nothing  remains 
of  him.  And  yet  each  of  us  goes  into  batde  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  the  cause  we  serve  is 
immortal. 

"Bourgeois  historians  describe  the  history  of 
humanity  in  their  works  as  a  series  of  wars  in 
whi^  great  captains  carry  off  great  victories,  but 
we  know  that  it  is  not  die  generals,  not  die  field 
marauds,  diat  achieve  the  victory,  but  the  soldiera 
of  their  armies,  soldiers  vdiose  names  are  not 
even  mentioned.  When  we  honor  Lenin  and  Tro^ 
sky,  we  do  not  think  of  thran  as  common  men, 
as  men  of  Mrhom  the  world  has  already  aeen  many 
We  know  that  they  are  die  jogi  irao*  are  twfwtf 
consdouB  of  die  nugnitude  of  die  cause  they  rep- 
resent    But  widumt  us  diey  coUld  do  nodiing; 
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we  also  know  that  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
working  is  the  cause  of  the  working  class,  of  all 
of  us;  we  know  that  if  this  cause  is  victoiious, 
the  victory  belongs  to  all  of  us.  And  this  thmi^ 
gives  us  a  pleasure  in  life,  it  drives  away  all  fear 
at  the  moment  of  danger.  We  know  that  the 
kursantay  who  have  died  shall  live  in  the  hearts 
of  theor  comrades,  we  shall  never  forget  thtU 
dwy  died  for  our  cause.  We  are  builcQi^;  diis 
structure  with  our  blood  and  with  onr  sweat, 
and  if  it  is  necessary  f or  ns  to  put  our  lives  into 
it  as  its  comer  stone,  we  shall  do  so  with  joy; 
and  once  the  structure  is  finished  and  the  people 
^one  possess  it  and  need  no  longer  to  suffer,  but 
may  lead  a  life  that  is  worthy  of  man,  the  whole 
pe<^|de  will  think  of  us,  evm  if  they  do  not  know 
our  names.  The  people  will  know  that  the  f  ounda- 
ticffi  of  this  building  was  bnilt  up  of  Uie  lives 
of  the  thousands  of  class  conscious  woricers,  who 
saw  a  bleeding  and  disOTganized  w<ff  Id  before  them 
and  said:  *We  shall  clear  the  way  for  a  new  life, 
even  thoof^  we  may  lose  onr  own  lives  in  the  task.' 


**Wheii  we  ask  ofirselves  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  die,  whether  life  could  not  offer  us  more 
thfw  death,  all  of  OS  may  answer:  to  be  sure  it  is 
better  to  live,  to  work,  to  create,  on  this  ^eat 
building;  every  one  of  us  would  like  to  boiold 
the  new  life  taking  shape,  but  every  one  of  us 
knows  too  that  diis  new  world  can  only  be  bom 
if  we  refuse  to  be  frightened  in  the  presence  of 
deadi.  Hierefore  death,  into  whose  eyes  we  look 
fearlessly,  and  in  whom  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  heboid  a  danger,  bat  nothing  man-^ 
this  des^  is  for  us  the  symbol  of  life^  tibe  greatest 
and  mightiest  heroism  of  life. 

**We  are  taldng  leave  of  our  comrades,  whose 
death  has  jost  l>een  reported  to  us.  We  say 
nothing  to  your  dead  bodies,  that  cannot  hear  As, 
we  say  nothing  to  your  souls,  for  science  knows 
nothing  of  your  souls;  we  say  only  to  onrselves; 
if  these  men  could  shout  from  their  graves:  All 
ready!  we  dionld  answer  diem  wim  the  battle 
cry  that  was  tuj^  us  in  our  ywdi:  Evtr  pre- 
pandr 


The  Progress  of  the  Sowing  Campaign 

{A  report  of  the  tour  made  by  Comrade  Ossinsky,  PeopWs  Commu*ar  for  Apiculture.) 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Moscow  Pravda  on  May 
13di,  dealing  with  a  tour  which  Comrade  Ossin- 
sky,  the  People's  Commissar  for  Agriculture, 
made  of  some  of  die  central  provinces  for  die 
purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  course 
of  the  sowing  campaign. 

''Wlutt  strikes  one  most,'*  subsequently  reported 
Ctnnrade  Ossinsky,  "is  that  the  sowing  campaign 
has  affected  large  numbers  of  the  peasantry,  and 
is  generally  attracting  great  attaiti<m.  There  is  a 
large  network  of  vigorous  organs  in  ccmnecdon 
with  this  campaign,  which  are  most  active,  and 
which  have  absorbed  some  of  our  best  men.  Thxs 
tad  is  that  the  sowing  campaign  is  a  question  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  every  locality;  it  is  a 
question  which  concerns  every  member  of  the 
population,  with  the  result  that  all  agricultural 
activity  has  now  been  directed  along  tUa  road. 

"The  question  of  the  actual  existence  of  the 
village  committees  and  of  the  village  sowing  cam- 
paign groups,  a  rather  doubtful  question,  has  now 
become  quite  clear.  These  committees  do  not  only 
exist,  meet,  and  work,  but,  what  is  more,  they 
introduce  improvements  in  almost  every  vill^^ 
The  proclamation  of  the  agricultural  tax  and 
the  introduction  of  the  distribution  of  State  seeds 
has  considerably  invigorated  the  village  committees. 

"Ihitil  recently,  the  chief  work  of  the  committees 
was  to  make  a  complete  register  of  the  total  amount 
of  seeds,  to  draw  up  a  sowing  plan,  to  tdce  account 
and  control  of  the  fulfillment  of  die  latter,  of  the 
distribution  of  die  supply  of  State  seeds,  and  labor 
mobilization  for  the  purpose  a£  — ifi«g  die  famil- 
ies (rf  red  army  soldiers,  orphans  and  invalids  and 


the  horseless  peasants.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  above  work  is  rather  limited  and  formal, 
its  importance  has  brought  new  life  and  spirit  into 
the  village  committees.  It  is  generally  observed 
that  almost  every  aanmittee  has  gone  far  beyond 
die  limits  of  the  work  oinmerat^  above. 

*thie  sowing  plan  was  recaved,  discussed  and 
accepted  in  every  village.  It  has  oStea  happened 
that  once  the  question  of  the  sowing  campaign  was 
mentioned  to  a  president  of  the  village  committee, 
the  latter  turned  to  the  'sacred  image  case,'  from 
which  he  extracted  a  number  of  papers  and  docu- 
ments, including  the  sowing  plan,  encased  in  some 
old  office  book  or  file.  It  is  a  far  more  difficult 
thing,  of  course,  to  carry  out  thu  plan  than  it  is 
to  draw  it  up,  and  the  result  often  differs  consider- 
ably iram  what  was  originally  proposed.  The  most 
obvious  diing,  however,  is  die  social  and  educa- 
tional organizing  role  thiU  this  plan  has  played,  as 
an  indusbial  program  generally  does;  it  logically 
resulted  in  a  preliminary  registration  and  control, 
and  a  verification  of  the  extent  to  which  the  facts 
and  figures  in  question  have  been  dealt  with.  With 
the  plan  as  a  guide,  the  village  Committee  is  in  a 
po8iti<m  to  give  information  with  r^ard  to  die 
exact  amount  already  sown,  the  reason  why  ooe 
kind  of  grain  is  to  be  sown  more  dian  anodier,  and 
so  on.  Tliere  was  some  doubt  here,  ia  the  question 
of  the  general  improvement  of  cultivation,  as  to 
whether  the  peasantry  fully  understood  die  ad- 
vantage of  eany  sowing,  and  whether  the  introchic- 
tion  of  correspon^ng  regulatiwiB  would  meet  w^ 
any  difficulty. 

"The  very  first  village  visited  made  it  clear 
dwt  the  advantages  of  early  sowing  had  been  gen- 
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"Peawnu!  He  Red  Armj  will  protect  ywit  cropi  igiiDd  all  biodlta    idiI  iDTiden," 


erally  accepted;  this  was  latterly  confirmed  by 
absolutely  all  Village  Conunittees.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  by  the  peasantry  that  early  sowing, 
even  without  preliminary  manuring,  gives  far 
better  results  than  late  sowing  after  manuring. 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  repair  of 
agricultural  machines  and  stock  is  also  widespread, 
tfie  result  of  which  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  very 
considerable.  In  comparison  with  last  year,  ters 
of  thousands  of  additional  madiines  have  been 
repaired. 

**A  great  work  has  been  carried  out  by  propa- 
ganda and  agitation.  In  this  respect,  printed  pro- 
paganda lags  somewhat  behind  oral  agitation. 
Quite  a  number  of  leaflets,  placards,  and  special 
editions  of  newspapers  have  been  published  by 
local  means  in  many  provinces;  there  were  also 
issued  quite  a  number  of  special  publications;  the 
provinces  of  Tula,  Vorone^  and  Kursk  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  Yet  this  is  not  all. 
To  fill  the  gap,  we  had  the  assistance  of  oral 
agitation  and  propaganda.  This  method  has  spread 
to  such  an  extent  titat  all  the  regulations  dealing 
with  the  agricultural  tax,  the  latest  information  of 


Extraordinary  Conferences,  sittings  and  so  forth, 
reached  the  rank  and  file  of  the  peasantry  imme- 
diately. There  is  also  very  little  doubt  that,  thanks 
to  the  sowing  campaign,  contact  between  town 
and  country  has  more  than  doubled.  As  an  ins^ 
ance,  the  Zadon  Uyezd  of  the  province  of  Voronezh 
should  be  mentioned;  here,  within  about  two  or 
three  months,  four  local  conferences  were  held,  and 
a  fifth  conference  was  set  for  the  near  future. 

"What  is  of  most  interest  vnth  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  the  peasantry  to  the  Tax  in  Kind  and 
to  free  trading,  was  the  influence  that  these  decrees 
exercised  over  the  extension  of  the  sowing  area. 
That  a  great  change  has  actually  taken  place  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of 
peasants,  not  belonging  to  the  trading  or  profiteer- 
ing class,  continually  travel  on  the  railways  and 
ordinary  horse  transport,  with  sacks  of  seeds  bought 
for  sowing  purposes.  It  is  characteristic  to  observe 
that  with  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  the 
Tula  peasants  coined  a  new  expression:  "The 
Agricultural  Tax  is  watering  the  land."  It  may  be 
said  that  same  Tax  has  also  considerably  strength* 
ened  the  Village  Committee." 
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The  Congress  of^the  Russian  Emigres  in  Paris 


By  Our  Pabis  Corbkspondent 


THE  Russian  &nigrc8,  the  dispossessed  nobles 
and  capitalists  who  hare  taken  refuge  in 
capitalistic  countries  which  are  seeking  the  over 
throw  of  Soviet  Russia,  are  working  hand  in  hand 
with  these  capitalistic  govemmenls  in  the  fostering 
of  plots  against  the  life  of  the  Russian  Soviets. 
France  now  is  the  center  of  world  reaction,  and 
in  Fiance  there  is  the  largest  colony  of  iamgt^ 
EncotirBged  and  even  financed  by  die  French 
financial  oligarchy,  just  as  before  the  Wrangel 
fiasco,  they  publish  newspapers,  they  hold  con- 
gresses, they  plot  ceaselessly. 

To  articulate  their  fumings  and  their  stmgs  of 
hate  against  Soviet  Russia,  the  Russian  iaa^a 
in  France  have  already  held  three  congresses.  For 
the  third  time  this  year  the  Russian  emigres 
gathered  on  June  5  in  the  Hotel  Majestic,  one  of 
the  most  sumptuous  of  the  Paris  hotels,  to  plot 
the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  Republic  For  the 
diird  time  they  came  to  decide  upon  tbe  exact 
division  ^  Uie  Rusnan  bear's  skin. 

Hie  first  of  the  congresses  was  made  up  <rf 
members  of  the  late-lamented  Constituent  Awem- 
bly,  the  ex-members  and  their  allies.  fLerensky 
and  Ciiemov,  Martov  and  Milyukov  met  in  solemn 
conclave,  passed  yoluminous  resolutions,  and  with 
a  gravity  appropriate  to  '  &eir  exalted  state,  de- 
cided upon  the  fate  of  Russia,  the  panacea  being 
of  course  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  reaction- 
ary press  gave  them  tremendous  publicity,  the 
French  Government  gave  them  its  official  blessing. 
The  fall  of  Bolshevism  was  imminent  Gradually 
the  noise  of  battle  subsided,  the  smoke  disappeared, 
and  the  Ruteian  bear  was  still  at  large. 

Next  came  the  ex-captains  of  Russian  industry, 
the  wealthy  magnates  and  their  allies.  They  vrim 
much  solemnity  admitted  their  willingness  to  as- 
sume charge  of  Russia's  inexhaustible  wealth.  Tbey 
declared  not  only  for  the  restoration  of  private 
property  and  personal  initiative  in  commerce,  but 
more  than  that,  against  steto  interference  and  for 
the  transfer  of  public  utilities  (even  diose  formerly 
belonging  to  the  stete,  such  as  railroads)  to 
private  ownership,  to  the  former  magnates.  The 
reactionary  press  lauded  their  keen  appetite,  the 
politicians  gave  their  official  blessing.  The  fall 
of  Bolshevism  was  imminent  But  when  the  smoke 
of  battle  disappeared  the  Rusdaa  bear  was  still 
at  la^& 

Do  These  Exiles  Represent  Russia? 

Now  for  the  third  time  the  emigres  came  together 
in  a  most  ambitious  meeting  to  decide  on  how  to 
dettroy  the  power  of  the  Russian  Communists.  In 
a  **Congres8  of  National  Unity"  ibey  declared 
diemselves  custodians  not  only  of  die  mifortnnato 
assembly  or  of  the  Russian  ex-captains  of  industry, 
but  of  Uie  entire  natipn — God  save  the  mark! 

This  Congress  was  the  moat  sensational  held  this 


Year.  In  fact,  sensationalism  was  die  most  char- 
icteristic  trait  of  diis  "National  C<m^  ■  " 
needed  die  widest  and  wildest  stretch  of  die  imagin- 
ation to  call  it  "national".  For  not  only  did  it 
not  represent  a  significant  fraction  of  Russia,  U 
did  not  represent  even  a  significant  fraction  <rt  the 
Russian  emigres.  The  Ottobrisls  (Constitutional 
Monarchists)  and  die  Right  Cadets,  were  die  only 
distinct  parties  represented.  The  rest  was  made 
up  of  nondescript  elements.  The  rest  was  made 
are  die  most  active  plotters  and  die  most  danger- 
ous. For  example,  Uiere  is  die  notorious  Madame 
Tyrkova,  supposedly  representing  dw  Russian 
colony  of  London  (but  keeping  very  disCTcetiy 
under  cover  the  fact  that  seventy  persons  elected 

TTiere  wAs  the  press  agent  Burtsev,  editor  ot 
Obshche  Dyelo,  which  is  financed  by  die  French 
Government  There  was  the  social-traitor  Alexin- 
sky,  representing  Yedinstvo,  of  which  he  is  one  ox 
the  not  very  numerous  members.  He  was  the 
buffoon  of  the  congress.  Once  upon  a  time  he 
refused  to  be  in  the  same  picture  with  those  same 
reacticmaries  whose  cause  is  now  his.  Every  once 
in  a  while  he  would  jump  up  like  a  jack  in  dw 
box,  and  say:  "I,  the  Social-Democrat  and  dw 
friend  of  Plekhanov".  Nobody  paid  any  attention 
to  him,  because  even  the  mention  of  the  name  of 
Plekhanov  did  not  please  them,  as  Socialism,  even 
of  the  most  moderate  kind,  is  not  to  their  liking. 

Another  prominent  figure  was  the  cfaarlatsoi 
Doctor  Pasmanik.  He  caused  the  greatest  scandal 
of  die  Congress.  A  cringing  boot-Iicker,  he  is 
always  bent  double  before  the  reactionary  powers 
that  be.  Anti-democratic  and  with  no  faith  in  the 
people's  initiative,  he  presumed  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  never  delegated 
him  to  the  task.  He  bad  been  defending  the  counter- 
revolationisto  and  fighting  the  Bolsheviks  widi 
bitterness,  in  the  name  of  the  Jewish  interests! 
But  wilfully  blind  as  he  is,  he  could  not  help 
seeing  a  little  of  the  kind  of  "democracy"  his  dear 
friends  Kolchak,  Denikin  and  Wrangel  practised. 
So,  very  timidly,  he  su^ested  to  the  National 
Congress  that  it  might  be  advisable  for  it  to  go 
on  record  as  disapproving  of  the  massacre  of 
150,000  Jews  and  the  violation  of  25,000  Jewish 
women  and  girls.  An  uproar  greeted  this  state* 
ment  He  was  abused  in  unprintable  language, 
for  he  had  dared  to  insult  the  "glorious  volimteer 
army",  with  its  *Valiant"  generals.  Nothing  served 
so  well  to  unmask  the  men  who  had  come  to  this 
congress  than  this  incident  Uiere  they  stood 
revealed,  the  guilty  band  of  rascals  who  Ciice  went 
under  the  name  of  "The  Black  Hundreds'*. 

The  Former  Enemy  of  the  Tsar 

The  master  of  ceremontes  was  Burtsev,  this  in- 
triguer whose  finances  neva*  mn  dry.    In  his 
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address  tkat  opened  the  congress  ha  maimgnd  to 
ej^ress  his  habred  for  Bolsheviks,  but  besides 
that  he  said  noUiing  definite,  because  it  is  the 
principle  of  a  Burtsev  to  speak  vaguely  in  public 
and  to  do  his  best  work  plotting  in  secret 

Then  came  an  addrMs  by  Kartoshov,  who  ad- 
vanced the  motto,  "For  our  country,  for  our  father- 
land, for  Russia^.  He  said,  "We  must  speak  for 
a  Russia  of  all  citizens,  not  any  one  section."  He 
spoke  of  Russia  being  turned  (by  him  and  his  gang 
of  course)  "into  a  haven  of  social  peace",  and 
that  in  Russia  "the  idol  of  class  inequality  will  be 
cast  to  die  ground".  Ihen  he  hurried  to  add  that 
private  property,  and  frsedom  of  individual  oiter- 
prise  -would  be  maintained.  He  spouted  much 
drivel,  words  that  do  not  merit  commenting  upon. 

Katinkov,  one  of  the  emigres  who  had  been  at 
Constantinople  and  sat  in  the  councils  of  Wrangel, 
revealed  a  sample  of  the  plotting  continually  car- 
ried on  by  the  Bladk  Hundreds.  He  told  of  how 
in  1919  there  was  formed  on  inter-party  organiza- 
tion, die  forerunner  of  the  present  one.  It  was 
formed  in  Petrograd  itself,  and  printed  illegal  leaf- 
flets  for  the  "liberation"  of  Russia,  and  spread 
them  among  the  population,  espetsialiy  in  the 
factories.  They  also  posted  dtem  eieiy  where  at 
night  IhoT  helped  thus  to  Kepare  the  ground 
for  YndenicL  In  1918  diey  had  already  agreed  on 
die  form  of  government  that  the  restoration  would 
give  to  Russia.  It  would  be  hard  and  forceful; 
the  representatives  would  be  appointed  and  not 
elected;  the  army  would  be  die  ruling  power,  and 
the  commanding  general  the  dictator.  It  is  these 
same  gentlemen  who  are  shouting  themselTes  hoarse 
denouncing  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 

A  Former  Marxian 

Struve,  the  ex-Marxian  scholar,  and  until  re- 
centiy  representative  of  the  Wrangel  "government" 
in  Paris,  seconded  all  the  noble  words  expressed 
by  his  fellow-conspirators.  To  the  Zionist  Pas- 
manik,  who  dared  hint  that  the  counter-revolution- 
ary troops  had  not  been  over-delicate  in  their  treat- 
ment 01  the  Jews,  he  answered  that,  on  die  con- 
trary, only  a  powerful  aimy  could  save  the  Jews 
from  pogroms,  and  that  attacks  on  the  army  would 
be  fatal. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  the  Congress  was  that  most 
of  the  speakers  admitted  lhat  the  Bolsheviks  were 
the  only  consistent  Socialists,  but  they  always 
hastened  to  add  that  Socialism  was  a  foUnre.  The 
speakers  shouted  for  "Freedom  and  property, 
property  and  freedom".  And  when  interest  in  die 
proceedings  lagged,  someone  would  mention  Wran- 
gel and  the  "glorious  volunteer  army"  and  would 
call  for  a  hurrah.  One  speaker,  Bublikov,  who  had 
been  in  America,  said:  "We  have  mudi  to  learn 
from  Charles  Schwab,  of  die  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
whose  motto  is  industrial  democracy."  One  of  the 
resolutions  passed  by  this  congress  states  that 
clemency  will  be  exercised  towards  soldiers  of  the 
Red  Army.  This  promised  clemency  towards 
soldiers  of  the  Red  Army  is  belied  by  what  actually 


happened  whoi  the  capitalist  regime  was  reibn«d 
in  Hnngarf*,  and  it  brings  to  mind  also  vdiat  hap- 
pened to  die  Communards  of  Paris,  of  an  earli^ 
time,  who  \rere  slaughtered  to  the  number  of 
30,000.  If  diese  forces  of  the  Black  Hundreds 
should  get  back  into  power,  the  horizon  in  Russia 
would  be  d^  with  corpses  of  Red  Army  men 
hanging  from  every  tel^aph  pole,  and  me  soil 
of  Russia  would  be  soaked  with  die  blood  of  dw 
victims  of  the  White  Terror. 

Invasion  of  Russia  Proposed 
The  resolutions  called  for  a  restoration  of  the 
capitalist  regime,  and  for  armed  intervention  by 
a  foreign  power.  It  is  these  same  gentlemen  who, 
when  they  are  in  the  saddle,  and  when  the  intereate 
of  the  "country"  are  in  any  way  threatened  by  a 
Foreign  power,  raise  dte  cry  of  national  defence, 
patriotism  for  the  fatherland,  protection  of  hearth 
and  home.  But  when  they  ore  dispossessed  of  what 
does  not  belong  to  them,  they  forget  the  hypo- 
critical language  with  which  they  were  wont  to 
induce  the  people  to  shed  their  blood  in  imperial- 
ist wars.  LauBtead  it  is  they  who  call  for  anned 
and  forceful  invasion  of  Russia  by  a  f ordgn  power. 

Althou^  the  antics  of  these  emigres  ore  farcical, 
the  danger  should  yet  not  be  minimized.  It  is 
always  with  the  aid  of  capitalist  governments,  who 
have  been  behind  every  nefarious  adventure 
laundied  against  free  Russia,  that  sufih  raterprises 
have  been  initiated  and  prosecuted.  They  were  be- 
hind Yudenich,  Kolchak,  Denildn,  Wrangel.  Tliey 
had  a  hand  in  the  Kronatedt  rebellion,  and  in  the 
coup  at  Vladivostok.  like  vultures  they  circle  about 
Soviet  Russia,  hoping  diat  she  will  grow  weak 
from  her  wounds,  so  that  they  can  pounce  moa 
their  prey.  Yet  Soviet  Russia  seems  to  know  now 
to  heal  her  wounds  and  drive  o£F  the  vultures. 


For  Russia's  Hungry 
Children 

A  picnic  will  be  hdd  on  August  7th,  1921, 
in  Ulmer  Park,  Brooklyn,  by  the  American 
Committee  for  Children  in  Soviet  Russia. 
The  entire  proceeds  will  go  towards  buying 
and  dipping  milk  to  starving  children  in 
Soviet  Russia. 

Pictures  of  children*s  life  in  Russia 
will  be  shown, 

Admisdim  SO  cents. 


Take  Wett  End  train  (B.  R.  T.), 
to  25th  Aventie,  BrooUyn. 
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The  Russian  Workers  and  the  Paris  Commune 


{These  greetrngs,  setU  tweiUy-five  years  ago  to  the  French  Workers  in  Commemoration  of  the 
twenty- fif^  aiuiiversary  of  the  Commune,  tmd  showing  so  adminMy  the  doss  amseiousness  of 
the  Rtts^an  proUoariat,  were  preceded  by  an  even  earlier  address,  «enl  w  ifte  seventies  to  the  sarmnh 
ing  Communards  by  The  South  Russian  Labor  League.) 


npWENTY  five  years  ago  &e  workers  of  Moscow, 
^  08  today,  made  ready  to  greet  die  French 
woricers  on  me  25Ui  amuTersary  of  Ae  proclama- 
don  of  tbe  Paris  Commune.  At  secret  mowings  held 
in  the  month  of  February  1896,  under  die  guidance 
of  intellig^t  comrades,  they  wrote  and  despatched 
to  Paris  &e  following  letter  of  greeting: 

** Address  of  the  Workers  of  Moscow  to  the  Workers 
of  France^* 

"On  the  25di  anniversary  of  die  proclamation 
of  the  Paris  Commune,  a  day  that  is  memorable  to 
every  thinking  workingman,  the  workCTS  of  Moscow 
send  their  hearty  greetings  to  theii;  elder  fellow- 
workers  of  France.  Hie  name  of  France  is  bound 
op  with  all  the  greatest  social  upheavals  of  con- 
temporary world  history.  And  naturally  so.  Ihere  is 
not  another  country  in  history  where  the  struggle 
between  the  classes  was  always  so  strikingly  pro- 
nounced, where  the  antagonism  between  die  pro- 
letariat and  the  boui^^eoaie  was  so  sharp  as  in 
France. 

"And  b^;inning  with  1861  Russia  herself  has 
been  gradually  following  die  same  track  as  the 
European  countries.  The  age-old  pillars  of  Russia's 
structun  are  craving  and  swaying  under  the 
wei|^  of  capitalism,  llie  bmui^eoisie  is  growing 
atrcmger  every  day,  and  has  won  the  recognition  of 
absolatism,  vniicli  is  pouring  prinleges  down  upon 
it  in  profusion.  Ihe  latter,  simultaneously  with 
the  application  of  the  latest  improvements,  is  mak- 
ing the  direct  tranntion  to  capitalism  most  painful. 
Ihe  antagonism  of  the  classes  is  therrfore  becom- 
ing more  and  more  apparent  The  numberless  and 
practically  ceaseless  starikea  that  are  breaking  out 
all  over  die  Empire,  strilns  that  the  Russian  Gov* 
emment  is  both  unable  to  hide  from  society  and 
unable  to  suppress  by  force  of  arms,  serve  as  the 
best  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  young  Rusaian  pro- 
letariat has  been  aroused. 

'Here  is  now  no  force  able  to  stop  this  move- 
ment Ihe  Russian  workoB,  having  raised  die  old 
revolutionary  banner  that  is  stained  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  their  cause,  and  having  armed 
themselves  with  the  ideas  of  scientific  Socialism, 
have  taken  their  stand  beneath  the  common  Red 
banner  of  die  proletariat  of  the  world.  They  are 
proud  widi  die  knowledge  diat  the  first  bastion  of 
European  reaction  whidi  the  proletariat  of  die 
world  will  have  to  seize  —  Tsarism  —  will  have 
to  be  destroyed  by  them,  that  the  last  pillar  of 
bourgeois  domination,  without  the  destruction  of 
which  the  victory  of  the  whole  proletariat  is  un- 
thinkable, will  we  to  be  overdirown  by  them. 

*liet  die  workers  of  France  feel  sure  diat  when 


the  call  to  revolution  comes  from  die  woricers  of 
the  West,  die  Russian  woricers  will  have  a  ready 
response  and  a  helping  hand. 

**Long  live  die  workers'  revolution,  whose  glori- 
ous precursor  was  the  Commune  of  18711" 

Trom  605  woricers  of  28  {setoriw  and  wnks. 

"Moscow,  Febraaiy  29th,  1896." 

The  workers  of  Petersbui^  <m  their  part,  re- 
solved also  to  send  greetings  to  Ae  woricers  of 
France  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Paris  Com- 
mune and  diroogh  die  medium  of  the  then  existing 
ill^al  organization  called  *Hie  League  to  Fight 
for  the  £^(iancipation  of  the  Working  Class"  de- 
spatched to  Paris  the  following  letter: 

"Address  of  the  workers  of  St.  Petersburg  to  t&e 

workers  of  France.  * 

**I1ie  sad  song  of  die  Russian  peasantry  has  long 
reached  the  ears  of  die  Western  nations.  And  the 
bouigeoiaie  of  France,  f ratemiang  widi  the  Taarist 
Govonment,  baa  narrated  to  die  world  the  con- 

Siering  crusade  of  the  Russian  bourgeoisie.  On 
e  memorable  day  of  the  18th  of  March,  a  day 
that  is  so  dear  to  the  Sodsdists  of  the  whole  world, 
let  the  distant  voice  of  Russia,  stifling  under  the 
yoke  of  despotism,  the  voice  of  prolrtarian  Russia, 
readi  die  ears  <^  die  proletariat  oi  France.  Let 
the  French  worker  know  that  die  freedom-leiring 
heart  of  die  Russian  proletariat  still  beats  b^ 
hind  the  bars  of  the  Tsarist  prison. 

**We  boldly  declare  to  our  French  comrades 
dut  a  stable  foundation  has  beoi  laid  for  the 
Rnssian  labor  movement  and  no  power  on  earth 
can  now  retard  it  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  die 
Russian  Tsar  hastens  to  show  his  'extreme  grati- 
tude' to  his  troops  for  their  massacre  of  unarmed 
workers  during  the  Yaroslav  strikes  in  1895.  It 
is  not  for  nothing  diat  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance  issues  circulars  betraying  the  alarm  whidi 
the  Russian  Government 'feels  concerning  the  'sin- 
ister designs  of  working  class  agitators.* 

*^sarism  feels  that  its  enemy  is  growing  in 
strength  daily  and  hourly,  and  that  this  enemy  is 
not  the  helpless  liberalism  of  the  Russian  educated 
classes,  but  the  rising  wave  of  the  social-democratic 
movement  The  Russian  workers,  standing  under 
the  banner  of  scientific  socialism,  calmly  look  to 
the  future,  firm  in  their  faidi  in  ultimate  victory. 

**The  Russian  workers  send  their  hearty  gree^ 
ings  to  dieir  French  comrades.  On  this  annivers- 
ary of  the  day  when  the  French  proletariat  made 
the  first  breach  in  the  defences  of  the  bourgeois 
world,  let  die  foundations  be  laid  for  a  more  active 
cooperation  between  the  worlwrs  of  both  countriea. 
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Let  them  remember  the  call  of  our  great  teacher: 
^Workers  of  all  countries,  unite!' 
ULong  live  the  French  prolrtariati 
'T/mg  live  die  Frendi  Revolution!" 

'The  Leiftu  to  Fight  for  the  &aiDidpttl«i 
of  the  WozUng  Cb». 
*^  Petenbnrg.  March  S,  1896."' 


COOPERATIVE  UNION  IN  SESSION 

The  Third  Session  of  the  Council  of  the  All- 
Russian  Union  of  Cooperative  Societies  was  opened 
in  Moscow  on  the  lOdi  day  of  May. 

Comrade  Khinchuk,  the  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Union,  opened  the  session  with  a  report,  in  which 
he  pointed  oiit  the  importance  and  gravity  of  the 
tasks  imposed  upon  the  cooperatives  in  connection 
wiA  the  transition  from  the  Levy  to  die  Tax,  and 
that  dieir  complete  emancipation  is  provided  for  in 
the  basis  of  the  new  Decree  on  coopnative  societies. 
Having  membership  of  the  entire  population  in  the 
cooperative  societies,  the  Soviet  Government  fully 
attdned  the  aims  which  were  pursued  by  die  co- 
operators  in  former  times,  but  ndiidi  wen  un- 
a^fiievable  under  former  conditions.  Concerning 
the  question  of  financing  the  cooperative  societies, 
die  speaker  pointed  out  that  the  cooperatives  will, 
apart  from  dbeir  own  meai»,  obtained  by  cmtribu- 
ti<nis,  receive  monetary  as  well  as  goods  advances 
from  the  State. 

For  the  purpose  of  expanding  commercial  ex- 
change beyond  the  limits  of  mere  direct  barter, 
Comrade  Khinchuk  considers  it  expedient  to  estab- 
lish  a  system  of  obligations  between  the  producers 
and  the  cooperatives,  in  die  form  of  cooperative 
bonds. 

In  order  dutt  die  renovated  cooperatives  may 
start  out  with  the  confidence  of  the  population, 
Comrade  Khinchuk  recommends  the  method  of 
centralized  management  imd  decentralized  execu- 
tion. 

The  second  day  of  the  session  was  devoted  to 
the  report  of  Comrade  Brandenburgsky  on  State 
commercial  exchange  and  die  cooperative  societies. 
The  report  furnishes  a  clear  conception  of  the  aims 
and  of  the  cooperatives  under  die  new  arrange- 
ments, as  well  as  of  the  immediate  prospects  in 
relation  to  food  and  commerce  in  Soviet  Russia 
upon  die  introduction  of  the  agricultural  Tax.  The 
Tax  in  Kind  on  the  chief  products  of  agriculture 
for  the  harvest  year  1921 — 22  has  been  established 
with  a  view  to  satisfying  the  indispensable  require- 
ments of  the  army  and  of  the  urban  workers  only. 
A<x:ording  to  the  approximate  calculadons  of  die 
Food  Commissariat  the  following  products  will 
have  to  be  obtained  in  the  ensuing  year  ihrou^ 
State  exchange  above  the  Tax,  not  counting  the 
Ukraine  and  Turkestan:  150  million  poods  of 
com,  STYz  million  poods  of  potatoes,  10  million 
poods  of  oil  seed,  and  others,  which  constitutes 
about  300  million  gold  rubles  at  pre-war  rates. 
What  then  are  the  goods  resources  of  the  country? 
The  speaker  pointed  out  that  the  rise  in  prices  of 


products  of  agriculture  and  articles  of  manufac- 
tOrc  since  1914  was  most  unequal,  for  the  former 
were  much  more  than  die  latter.  The  establish- 
ment of  an  exact  coeiBcient  of  the  rise  of  prices 
is  at  present  impossible,  the  more  so  that  it  must 
vary  with  the  producing  district  Taking  the  pro- 
viutmiBlly  acoq>ted  relations  of  prices  for  manu- 
factured goods  and  agricultural  products  in  Rnasia 
at  the  present  time  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1, 
die  State  will  need  100,000,000  rubles  to  obtain 
the  future  harvest  throng^  commercial  exchange, 
and  20,000,000  rubles  for  this  year's  harvest  From 
the  plans  and  prospect  of  the  development  of 
Russian  industry  in  ue  year  1922,  Comrade  Bran- 
denburgsky  calculates  that  the  goods  resources  in 
the  hands  of  the  State  for  exchange  operations 
next  year  will  be  equivalent  to  50,000,000  gold 
rubles.  The  goods  that  will  be  lacking,  to  the 
value  of  50,000,000  rubles,  will  have  to  be  pur- 
chased  abroad.  Comrade  Brandeaibnrgslqr  furdier 
spdce  of  the  role  which  die  cooperatives  will  have 
to  adopt  in  State  commercial  exchange,  to  whidi 
they  will  be  summoned  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
as  its  chief  support  in  exchange  operations.  The 
essence  and  political  basis  of  the  Decree  on  the 
Agricultural  Tax  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  creat- 
ing the  c<mditions  under  which  all  the  products 
at  the  disposal  of  the  producer  should  go  to  supply 
die  consumer  through  the  medium  of  mutual  ex- 
change between  the  cooperative  oi^anizations  of 
producers  and  their  cooperative  society. 

The  interest  which  those  present  at  the  ses- 
sion manifested  in  the  report,  and  the  animated 
debates  which  the  reports  sulwequently  called 
forth,  show  the  development  of  a  new  type  of 
worker  and  peasant  cooperator  that  renounces  the 
'liberal-Democratic**  cloak  under  which  the  co- 
operatives existed  in  Russia  as  well  as  in  all  bour- 
geois countries.    The  new  type  of  Russian  co- 

rator  does  not  suffer  from  die  liberal  illusions 
terrestrial  paradise  within  die  capitalist  system. 
As  in  other  spheres,  a  profound  revolnticm  has 
taken  place  in  that  of  die  cooperatives  as  well. 
The  Russian  cooperators  are  b^inning  to  regard 
themselves  not  only  as  men  of  business,  but  chiefly 
as  builders  of  the  State. 
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Russia's  Internal  and  External  Situation 

By  Kabl  Radek 

{The  outKorities  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  have  always  been  frank  in  reveiding  the 
diffiadties  which  it  is  encowitering  in  its  efforts  to  estaHish  Convtmnism  on  a  firm  and  permanent 
basis.  No  one  could  be  franker  in  revealing  the  weaknesses  in  its  situation  man  is  lOarl  Radek 
in  the  following  striking  presentation  of  the  aims  that  are  pursued  in  the  new  poUey  of  the  Soviet 
Government  t<mfard  the  peasants.) 


'OARTY  discussions  in  recent  days  have  been 
concerned  with  an  alteration  in  the  internal 
and  external  situation  of  Soviet  Russia,  which  was 
not  inunediately  grasped  By  all  the  party.  If  we 
desire  correctly  to  ft'w*^  the  resolutions  of  the 
last  party  congress  we  must  take  as  our  point  of 
departure  an  analysis  of  the  altered  situation  of 
Russia.  The  decisive  fact,  which  has  aroused  not 
only  the  consciousness  of  the  peasants,  but  also 
of  the  woddng  class,  is  the  fact  of  the  defeat  of  the 
feudal  and  capitalistic  counter-revolution,  which 
has  been  accomplished  in  a  long  series  of  cam- 
paigns. 

The  peasant  is  convinced  that  he  is  no  longer 
threatened  by  any  danger  from  the  old  landed 
proprietors,  and  this  conviction  is  bringing  about 
an  entirely  new  phase  in  the  relation  of  Uie  peasant 
to  the  working  class.  For  the  Soviet  Government 
arose  from  a  common  struggle,  waged  by  both 
die  peasants  and  die  workers,  against  the  feudal 
and  capitalist  bourgeoisie.  The  last  three  years 
of  revolution  and  civil  war  were  filled  with  a 
iointly  waged  repulse  of  reactionary  restoration. 
The  peasant  to  be  sure  was  little  content  w^  the 
fact  that  he  was  obliged  to  feed  the  cides  without 
leceinng  anything  in  return,  but  yielded  because 
of  his  conviction  that  the  Soviet  Government,  if  it 
were  eliminated,  would  be  replaced  by  a  govern* 
ment  <^  capital  and  landed  property. 

Hw  attitude  of  the  peasants  in  the  Red  Army 
was  quite  characteristic.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Red  Army  was  created  by  the  application  <^ 
compulsory  methods.  But  in  view  of  me  situation 
of  me  Red  Army  —  in  some  respects  even  un- 
bearable —  whose  members  had  to  fight,  often 
widiout  shoes  and  without  rq^ar  nourii&ment,  on 
fourteen  fronts,  it  would  have  been  abeolut^y  im- 
possible to  conduct  a  war  if  die  peasants  had  not 
neen  consdons  of  the  fact  that  the  war  was  being 
waged  in  their  interest  also.  Even  those  who  had 
deserted  were  brought  back  to  the  ranks  by  means 
of  agitation,  by  presenting  to  their  consciousness 
this  threatening  danger.  I  myself  know  of  a  case 
in  which  thousands  of  deserters,  who  had  banded 
together,  were  i^roached  by  Comrade  Pankov, 
himself  a  peasant,  vdio  went  into  their  camp  un- 
armed,  and  who  succeeded  by  propaganda  alone 
in  bringing  back  these  people  into  the  army.  In 
spite  of  all  the  awful  things  they  had  experienced 
in  the  last  few  years,  it  was  possible  to  arouse  a 
aeaae  of  this  danger  in  them,  and  the  political 
work  in  the  army  consisted  in,  awakoiing  in  the 
peasants  feelings  of  a  solidarity  of  interests,  as 


opposed  to  feudal  reaction.  At  the  moment  of 
Wrangel's  defeat,  when  there  were  no  longer  any 
White  troops  on  any  front,  the  peasants  had  an 
idea  that  no  danger  was  threatening  diem  any 
more.  This  ezpreued  itself  in  the  meetings  of  the 
village  sovi^  in  ^riiich  it  was  openly  declansd 
that  the  White  troops  were  being  disposed  of  in 
such  a  way  that  they  could  be  regarded  as  no 
longer  a  d^ger.  If  you  trace  the  views  that  have 
predominated  in  the  Russian  counter-revoluticm, 
you  can  see  that  even  in  these  circles  the  conviction 
is  gaining  ground  diat  it  will  not  he  possible  to 
conduct  die  policy  of  Kolchak,  Yudenich,  Denikin, 
etc.,  in  the  future,  that  the  peasants  must  not  be 
frightened  by  using  the  bogy  of  a  restoration  of 
the  landed  estates,  and  that  die  fact  to  be  taken 
as  a  basis  is  that  the  land  belongs  to  die  peasants. 

Wrangel  Tried  to  Placate  the  Peasants 

And  a  consideration  of  the  propaganda  con- 
ducted by  Wrangel  will  show  that  he  tried  at  least 
externally  to  base  himself  on  the  above  mentioned 
understanding.  A  study  of  the  policy  of  French 
imperialism  will  show  that  even  in  these  circles 
dure  is  a  .ixniviction  that  the  plan  of  restoring 
landed  property  and  eventually  fighting  down  die 
Soviet  Govemment  must  be  given  up.  Savinkov, 
in  a  letter  to  the  French  Government,  declares  that 
the  peasants  must  under  no  circumstances  be  per* 
mitted  to  infer  that  they  are  dealing  with  mem- 
hers  of  the  old  regime,  for  they  will  then 
inevitably  join  widi  die  workers.  Of  course  it 
would  be  an  illusion  to  believe  that  European 
counter-revolution  is  really  capable  of  giving  up 
the  plan  of  restoring  the  great  landed  proprietors, 
for  even  if  the  counter-revolution  should  be  suc- 
cessful in  a  petty  bourgeois  form  it  would  hove  to 
restore  die  great  landed  proprietors.  If  the  cap- 
italist counter-revolution  should  be  victorious,  it 
would  have  to  impose  enormous  taxes  on  the 
peasants,  not  in  order  to  bring  about  a  return  of 
the  old  form,  but  in  the  form  of  payments  in  in- 
stalments. At  any  rate,  the  peasant  is  ctmvinced 
that  this  danger  is  now  past  and  this  conviction 
must  be  considered  as  an  important  factor. 

Real  Sufferings  of  the  Peasants 

The  second  fact  determining  the  political  situa- 
tion has  transpired  as  a  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions that  we  have  conducted  since  the  last  crop 
failure,  which  has  brought  about  the  great  crisis 
in  our  agricultural  economy.  Until  recenUy  it  was 
^^erally  believed  diat  the  city  might  perhaps  have 
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suffered  much  by  the  war,  but  that  &e  peasants 
had  grown  rich  and  were  living  much  better  than 
the  city  dwellers.  This  is  true,  however,  only  of 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  big  cities,  where  the 
peasants  were  able  to  exchange  their  foodstuffs 
for  all  sorts  of  commodities.  But  on  a  nati<m- 
wide  Russian  scale  this  assumption  would  be  abso- 
lutely incorrect  The  peasant  ctid  succeed  in  get- 
ting articles  of  luxury,  but  not  instmmenis 
production,  cattle,  horses.  The  decrease  in  the 
crops  is  not  merely  the  result  of  a  lack  of  good  will 
on  the  part  of  me  peasants,  but  is  primarily  due 
to  -the  fact  that  Russia  has  beoi  unu>le  for  seven 
years,  owing  to  the  imperialistic  and  the  civil  wars, 
to  import  any  agricultural  w^^i'^f^Ti  scythes,  or 
other  farm  unplements,  that  the  live  stot^  has 
been  considerably  decimated,  the  number  of  horses 
decreased,  and  Uiat  the  peasants  have  lost  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  their  best  people  in  the  war. 
In  thu  situation,  in  which  the  peasant  is  conscious 
mat  he  is  no  longer  threatened  by  any  danger 
from  without,  and  in  which  distress  is  simultane- 
<wsly  becoming  greater  and  greater  all  the  time, 
the  relation  between  the  peasantry  and  the  work- 
ing class  was  naturally  also  exacerbated.  The 
peasants  believe  that  they  no  longer  need  the  help 
of  flie  workers,  and  that  they  are  being  obliged 
to  dehver  foodstuffs  to  the  workers  for  no  letum. 
This  lus  brought  bade  hi  a  sharp  form  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  relation  of  die  woridng  class  to  the 
peasantry. 

^  ^or  Industries  in  Russia 

We  must  consider  also  m  this  coyiection  the 
total  nsult  of  the  war.  For  three  and  one-half 
years  Russia  was  waging  a  great  war  on  the  basis 
ot  a  diSOTganized  economy.  Soviet  Russia  has 
been  feedmg  an  army  of  five  millions.  Abroad, 
the  impression  has  been  that  the  great  civil  war 
was  beu^  fou^t  with  the  remnants  of  the  old 
army.  This  is  not  so. 

We  can  prove  statistically  that  in  the  year  1919 
we  had  already  succeeded  in  forcing  the  produc- 
tion of  arms  and  munitions  to  a  point  that  was  as 
high  as  that  reached  before  Kerensky's  assump- 
tion of  the  government  In  1919-1920  the  war  in- 
dustry was  the  sole  mdustry  of  Russia,  and  this 
fact  accelerated  the  growing  debility  of  Russian 
industry  in  general.  The  munitions  industry  used 
up  at  a  tremendous  rate  the  stores  of  metal,  the 
accumulated  as  well  as  the  newly  acquired  stocks 
of  raw  materials.  The  economic  situation,  owing 
to  die  fact  that  during  the  war  production  was 
umitedtothe  war  industries  only,  was  tffmendous- 
ly  disturbed.  All  needs  were  judged  by  the  cri- 
terion of  whether  they  were  war  requirements  or 
not  For  instance,  compare  the  treatment  of  the 
textile  workers  with  that  of  die  munition  woikers. 
The  textile  workers  often  had  no  bread  while  the 
munition  workers  had  all  sorts  of  privileges.  The 
workers  who,  like  the  peasants,  are  convinced  that 
the  war  is  over,  and  that  the  revolution  is  no 


longer  threatened  by  any  danger  from  the  outside, 
who  have  been  obliged  to  live  under  unheard  of 
difficulties  as  to  food  and  clothing,  and  for  whom 
we  have  not  been  able  to  build  sny  new  dwellings 
or  repair  their  old  ones,  who  have  had  to  toil  so 
hard  during  the  entire  civil  war — twelve  hours  a 
day  in  the  munitions  factories — they  also  are  now 
demanding  an  improvement  in  their  situation.  But 
the  woridng  class  is  mistaken  if  it  believes  that 
the  revoInti<m  has  emerged  from  the  dangw  of 
external  complications.    We  must  not,  however, 
neglect  the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  these  workers 
will  be  influenced  by  their  beliefs,  even  though 
they  ^  mistaken.     From  these  relaxations  <^ 
the  efforts  of  the  country  and  of  great  masses  oi 
workers,  there  arises  a  general  discontent,  whidi 
asks  what  have  been  the  promises  of  the  revoltt* 
tion,  and  what  have  been  its  perfonnances.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  Airing  the  war  and  the  revolu- 
tion the  conditions  of  the  woxking  class  have 
changed.  Already  during  the  imperiidist  war  great 
masses  of  peasants  and  petty  bourgeois  elements 
were  drawn  into  the  factories,  in  me  first  place 
because  of  the  higher  pay,  and  in  the  second  place 
because  the  woric  in  be  monitions  factories  was  a 
ground  of  exemption  from  military  service.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution  great  masses  of  workers  went 
back  into  the  village,  in  which  they  sought  tibeir 
bread.  In  part  these  were  hi^y  skilled  workers, 
who  had  greater  cultoral  nee^  and  who  bore 
hunger  with  less  fortitude  than  those  who  had 
not  been  used  to  good  living  before.  At  the  same 
time,  peasants  were  requisitioned  as  unskilled  labor- 
ers, for  instance  on  ue  railroads,  and  this  great 
mass  was  gradually  incorporated  in  the  wendng 
class.   Female  labor  also  has  gained  in  compaM. 
Many  elements  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  which  had 
foxmerly  led  a  parasitical  eadstence,  were  pushed 
down  into  the  working  class.   The  best  elements 
however  were  at  the  front,  where  we  have  a  much 
greater  loss  to  record  than  during  the  imperialistic 
war.  This  has  involved  a  weakening  of  the  really 
revolutionary  ranks  of  the  workers.    In  the  fac- 
tories there  were  left  only  former  peasants  and 
fte  petty  bourgeoisie,  who  had  gained  their  living 
by  trade;  these  elements  considered  the  Commun- 
ists simply  as  slave  drivers,  as  elements  that  were 
demanding  greater  and  greater  sacrifices  from 
them. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Working  Ckus  Toward 
the  Peasantry 

The  first  qnesdon  to  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  die  new  situadon  is  the  relation  between 
Communist  and  non-Communist  elranents.  The 
second  quesdon  is  concerned  with  how  we  shall 
cope  wiui  the  new  political  situadcm.    Yon  are 

C'ably  acquainted  widi  die  discussions  that 
been  going  on  since  September  last  year, 
within  die  party,  in  other  words  from  the  moment 
when  we  seraied  about  to  be  on  the  point  of  dis- 
posing of  Wrangel.  We  were  faced  with  this  ques* 
tion:  is  it  pos^le  to  soften  die  antagonism,  is 
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it  possible  to  close  the  gap  between  the  advance 
guard  and  Uie  main  body  of  the  workers?  This 
question  was  approached  in  a  manner  to  divide 
ttie  diacusaira  into  several  dianaels,  namely  these: 
the  qnestiom  of  trade  uniims,  of  party  organiza- 
tion, discussions  on  the  higher  layers  of  the  pop- 
filation  and  the  lower  layers,  a  discussion  of  the 
alteration  of  the  foodstuff  po^icy>  ^n  attempt  at 
the  new  agrarian  policy,  llie  Congress  took  a 
d^nite  stand,  widi  a  majority  that  made  further 
atm^les  on  these  tendencies  imposdble  within  the 
party,  widi  a  majority  that  forced  die  minority 
faction  of  the  par^  into  a  complete  acceptance  of 
the  will  of  the  party,  which  is  now  fully  conscious 
that  the  approaching  period  will  not  be  a  peace- 
ful one.  but  a  period  of  sharp  stru^les.  For  the 
mode  of  acc^ting  the  situation  is  never  the  follow- 
ing: the  party  has  spoken  and  all  will  therefore 
admit  the  correctness  of  die  new  policy.  It  is  clear 
that  the  adaptation  of  Uie  party  to  me  new  con- 
ditions will  assume  the  form  of  a  series  of  con- 
Aids  betvreen  the  proletariat  and  die  peasants. 

The  Revolution  Abroad 

The  consciousness  of  danger  was  also  sharpened 
by  the  example  tiered  by  Kronstadt.  to  liquidate 
which  incident  200  members  of  the  Party  had  to 
leave  the  Congress.  This  local  action  shows  diat  the 
continuance  of  the  revolution  will  not  only  involve 
the  discussion  of  a  program,  but  will  be  a  struggle 
with  arms  in  hand.  It  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  dedsifms  of  dw  Party  Ctmgress,  and  this  is 
necessary  ncA  only  for  Ae  Russian  party.  wUch 
will  carry  them  out,  but  also  for  the  foreign  com- 
rades. But  what  is  happening  in  Russia?  The 
destinies  of  the  Russian  revolution  will  influence 
the  international  movement  not  only  by  the  fact 
that  they  actually  alter  the  world  situation,  but 
chiefly  in  an  ideological  way.  The  reverberations 
of  all  our  straggles  will  extend  very  far  into  the 
approaching  day  of  accounting  of  the  social  revo- 
lution abroad. 

Our  first  question  is  the  question  of  the  relation 
to  die  peasantry.  In  this  c<nmection  Russian  Com- 
munists have  been  rebuked  by  western  opportun- 
ists for  being  die  most  opportunistic  party  in  die 
world.  1  remanlm  how  the  German  Independ- 
ents at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
sent  a  telegram  to  the  Sovi^  Covemment,  in  which 
Ledebour  c<m8ideTed  it  necessary  to  remind  us  that 
socialization  should  not  stop  widi  the  factories, 
but  should  also  involve  die  entire  agricultural 
system.  Hie  Russian  comrades  were  not  so  stupid 
as  to  follow  this  advice.  There  is  no  power  Uat 
can  socialize  15,000.000  small  peasant  farms  by 
means  of  a  national  decree.  The  Russian  November 
Revolution  accepted  the  formula  of  the  social  revo- 
lutionists, the  formula  of  a  nationaUzation  of  the 
soil,  and  for  tacticai  reasons.  Ihe  November  Gov- 
wnment  was  a  government  of  the  coalidon  widi 
the  Left  Sodal-Revolntionists.  In  reality  the  point 
was  the  recognition  of  die  soil  as  die  property  of 
dw  peasants  into  whose  hands  it  fell.  A  sodalizii- 
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tion  of  agriculture  can  be  undertakoi  only  after 
a  long  hutorical  evolution  within  the  revolution, 
after  industry  has  been  gotten  to  function  well, 
and  after  the  workers,  who  hold  a  national  mono- 
poly in  tb^  hands,  have  attained  a  predoipinance 
over  the  peasants.  The  new  generation  of  peasants, 
who  have  seen  mndi.  and  who  are  aUe  to  judge 
of  the  vtdue  of  cooperatives,  mig^t  be  capable  (tf 
passing  over  to  new  forms  of  work. 

If  die  Soviet  enterprises  can  demonstrate  that 
by  cooperatives  b^ter  results  are  obtained,  die 
question  of  a  socialization  of  agriculture  will  be 
up  for  immediate  consideration.  The  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Government  toward  the  peasants  was 
clear.  It  knew  that  socialization  could  not  be  trans- 
planted into  the  village  by  an  intOTference  fr<mi 
above.  Nothing  would  be  altered  by  this.  But  die 
manner  is  to  be  changed  in  which  ue  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment will  provision  the  cities,  and  in  which  it 
takes  grain  from  the  peasants.  The  bread  monopoly 
was  not  first  introduced  by  the  Bolsheviki,  but  was 
already  cstablidied  by  the  Kerensky  Government, 
when  it  transpired  diat  their  provision  policy  had 
raised  prices  and  had  not  secured  die  provision- 
ing of  cities  and  woricers.  But  ^  execution  of  the 
monopoly  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  and  grain  dealers,  and  this  took  away 
the  grain  of  die  peasants  at  fixed  prices,  but  de* 
livered  nothing  to  them  at  fixed  prices.  This  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  rebdlion  of  the  peasants 
against  die  goremment  When  we  (the  Bolsheviki) 
came  to  power,  resources  had  been  reduced  to 
nothing.  Kerensky*s  apparatus  had  brdcen  down. 
In  the  storehouses  of  the  Government  there  were 
no  stocks  of  grain.  The  new  apparatus  which  we 
were  to  create  had  not  yet  been  put  in  place.  And 
diere  remained  only  the  one  path  which  Lenin 
todc  in  die  Putilov  Works,  when  he  said  to  die 
wfudcers:  "Hie  Workers*  Government  is  nodiing 
else  than  you  yourselves,  and  if  you  cannot  get 
any  bread  for  yourselves,  we  cannot  give  you  any.** 
Hiere  began  the  organization  of  sections  which 
went  into  the  vilUges  and  took  what  was  available. 
Simultaneously  we  attempted  to  crystallize  out 
^Me  elonents  in  die  villages  diat  m^bt  help  us. 

to  gain  the  support  of  the  poor  peasants, 
to  frfaom  we  gave  a  portion  of  the  grain  that  had 
been  confiscated.  There  was  dius  created  die  syr 
tern  of  the  raxvierskoy  which  consisted  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's confiscating  everything  in  the  way  of 
pain  and  raw  materials,  which  was  not  absolute- 
ly necessmr  for  die  peasants,  in  order  to  live  diem- 
selves.  and  we  could  not  deviate  from  this  way  for 
die  simple  reason  diat  the  Ukraine  had  been  lost 
to  Germany  and  Siberia  to  Kolchak.  die  Soeial- 
KevolUtionists.  and  counter-revolutiimists. 

Reduce  the  Size  of  the  Armyt 

Central  Russia  had  to  feed  itself,  and  the  pro- 
cess could  not  be  carried  out  by  gentle  means. 
All  the  grain  the  peasant  had  left  had  to  be 
away  ruthlessly,  and  die  quantity  of  grain  given 
to  the  |)easant  had  to  be  approximated  to  the  quo- 
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turn  of  the  city  woricer.  When  the  dvil  war  began 
and  an  amy  of  5,000,000  was  to  be  supported, 
we  had  to  proceed  even  more  sharply.  Our  line 
<i  action  toward  the  peasantry,  which  was  laid 
down  In  1919  at  the  Eighth  Party  Congress: 
'Tight  against  the  rich  peasant,  do  not  disturb  the 
miSle  peasant,  and  support  the  poor  peasant,** 
had  to  remain  on  paper.  The  city  and  tlie  aimy 
had  great  needs,  with  the  result  that  the  deliveries 
by  the  rich  peasants  constituted  only  a  small  per- 
centage, and  that  it  became  necessary  to  proceed 
sharply  even  against  the  middle  peasants.  Can 
we  do  anyUiing  to  change  this  situation?  Can  we 
make  any  cimcessicau  to  the  peasants  in  this  mat- 
ter? We  think  so.  When  we  demobilize,  and  in 
part  we  shall  dranobilize,  in  any  case,  for  an  army 
of  5,000,000  is  not  a  good  instrument  of  war.  The 
relation  between  fighters  and  eaters  was  alwa^  a 
poor  one  in  the  Russian  Army.  The  difference  is 
•o  great  that  we  must  keep  down  this  ratio  in  the 
interest  of  the  striking  power  of  the  army.  Whether 
wa  shall  continue  to  wage  war  or  not,  die  army 
most  be  reduced  to  half  its  size.  This  will  relieve 
us  of  a  great  burden,  for  the  peasants  will  return 
to  economic  work  and  will  feed  themselves.  The 
apparatus  which  we  have  developed  now  permits 
us  to  achieve  a  much  more  precise  understanding 
of  the  situation.  We  can  now  discontinue  our  cus* 
tom  of  imposing  the  entiie  burden  <rf  deliveries  on 
individual  provinces.  We  have  added  Siberia, 
Ukraine,  the  Caucasus  to  our  grain  furnishing  dis- 
tricts. The  increase  which  the«e  districta  gave  to 
our  population  is  only  one  sixth  of  the  increase 
of  grain  that  we  obtained  by  Uiese  annexations. 
If  we  contmne  to  have  peace  for  a  time,  we  shall 
be  able  to  approach  the  question  of  liquidating  the 
evil  of  banditry  in  these  districts,  so  that  the  in- 
flux of  grain  from  Ukraine  may  be  increased.  It 
is  clear  that  as  soon  as  we  have  put  down  the  ven- 
due in  the  Don  region  and  a  relative  condition  of 
quiet  has  been  restored  there,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
take  up  the  same  task  in  the  Kuban. 

A  New  Incentive  fo  Till  the  Soil 

The  conclusion  of  the  commercial  agreement  with 
England,  which  opens  the  way  for  us  to  conclude 
similar  agreements  with  America  and  Germany, 
affords  os  an  opportunity  to  get  industrial  pro- 
ducts and  aids  ns  in  disposing  of  the  question  of 
foodstuffs.  Our  gold  supply  is  not  so  great  as 
to  put  us  in  a  position  to  spend  widi  a  lavish  hand, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  have  great  quan- 
ties  of  goods  for  a  portion  of  this  gold  supply, 
goods  that  arc  unquestionably  necessary  for  the 
peasants.  This  will  bring  the  proletarian  state 
nearer  to  the  peraant,  since  the  peasant  beiiolds 
in  this  state  an  organization  that  permits  him  to 
improve  his  economy.  If  we  at  the  same  time  per- 
mit American  capitalists  to  work  on  the  Russian 
boundary,  by  an  application  of  the  concessions 
policy,  in  order  to  obtain  important  means  of  pro- 
duction and  raw  materials  from  them,  we  snail 
thus  obtain  the  possibility  of  building  up  our  in- 
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dustry,  more  and  more,  and  supplying  our  peas- 
ants with  our  own  industrial  products.  We  can 
count  UDon  the  fact  diat  we  ^lall  be  able  to  make 
secure  uie  feeding  of  the  cities  if  we  take  gentler 
steps  with  the  peasants. 

We  shall  do  this  by  substituting  a  tax  in  kind 
for  the  system  of  taking  away  everything  from  the 
peasant,  so  that  the  peasant  will  be  required  to 
make  deliveries  in  accordance  widi  tiie  size  of  his 
establishment,  the  number  of  his  cattle,  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed.  On  the  basis  of  his  harvest 
calculations,  me  peasant  will  learn,  at  seed-time, 
what  tax  he  vrill  nave  to  pay  in  grain.  In  this  way 
an  incentive  is  given  to  increase  the  amount  of 
seeded  land,  and  to  cultivate  the  soil  more  care- 
fully. The  peasant  will  know  that  after  he  has 
delivered  a  certain  percentage  of  grain,  he  will 
obtain  industrial  products  for  the  rest,  or  may 
exchange  the  rest  in  local  free  trade.  He  will  thus 
be  pla«d  in  a  better  relation  with  the  proletarian 
state.  We  are  convinced  that  by  this  political  step 
we  have  turned  a  good  card  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  European  reaction,  and  diat  this  conoession  to 
the  peasanta  will  put  us  in  the  position  to  fi^t 
down  the  petty  bourgeois  counter-revolution,  both 
militarily  and  politically.  A  comrade  who  returned 
from  Kronstadt  reported  that  the  news  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  party  congress,  concerning  the  pro- 
cedure with  the  peasants,  had  filled  a  wlole  «Uvi- 
won  of  the  Red  Army  with  an  entirely  new  spirit 
These  sons  of  the  peasantry  in  the  army,  who  are 
not  so  stupid  as  western  Europe  would  like  to 
believe  them  —  for  they  discuss  and  grasp  of^ 
too  much— these  sons  of  the  peasantry  at  onoe 
recogniMd  the  changed  policy  of  the  Government 
toward  the  peasmits,  and  were  quite  ready  to  fiaht 
once  more  for  the  GovemmenL 

The  Peasants  and  the  Constituent  Assembly 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  assume  that,  because 
there  are  Social-Revolutionists  at  the  head  of  the 
present  movement,  the  peasants  are  all  Social-Revo- 
lutitHuste.  The  Constituent  Assembly  is  aphantom 
as  far  as  the  peasanta  are  concerned.  They  have 
not  felt  die  need  of  it,  they  have  not  advocated  it 
The  peasant  knew  nothing  about  it  in  his  political 
life.  The  watchword  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
is  a  watchword  that  the  Social-RevplutionisiB 
brought  into  the  movement  and  the  peasants  are 
willing  to  give  it  up  as  socm  as  their  own  needs 
are  satisfied.  We  are  convinced  we  shall  have  a 
better  relation  with  the  peasantry.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  not  dangerous  sides  to  this 
policy.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  policy  that  in- 
volves the  greatest  danger. 

Dangers  of  the  New  Policy 

What  does  it  mean  for  us  to  leave  a  portira  of 
the  peasant's  products  in  his  own  hands?  If  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  give  him  industrial  pro- 
ducts, the  gate  is  absolutely  open  to  capitallstio 
speculation.  But  if  the  railroaa  men  are  starrii^ 
and  the  peasant  gives  them  a  portion  of  his  pro- 
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ducts  and  in  return  receives  transport  of  his  own 

Sain  along  ihe^  line,  this  may  result  in  a  great 
Borganizaticm  in  the  railroad  system,  and  cap- 
italistic speculation  may  assume  nation-wide  pro- 
portions. 

There  is  a  further  danger  that  the  peasant  may 
attempt  to  get  a  great  portion  of  the  crop  into  his 
own  hands  and  may  tmis  keep  secret  a  portion  of 
his  harvest  The  party  could  not  live  on  illusions: 
it  well  knows  the  dangers  that  it  must  fight  We 
see  the  thing  in  this  li^t:  we  shall  hare  a  struggle 
between  capitalistic  speculation,  based  on  a  re- 
birth of  petty  industry  and  on  the  other  hand  on 
corruption  in  the  nationalized  factories.  The  spec- 
ulator will  attempt  to  create  a  great  mass  of  small 
traders,  being  a  trading  capitalist,  and  on  the  othn: 
hand  he  will  try  by  corruption  to  make  the  nati<m- 
al  industry  serve  him.  The  question  now  is 
whether  the  Government  will  be  strong  enou^ 
to  take  up  the  armed  struggle  against  the  peasants, 
to  maintain  peace  on  the  exterior,  or  whether  the 
prol^ariats  of  foreign  countries  will  come  to  aid 
us. 

The  New  Policy  May  Be  a  Failure 

This  will  be  a  long  process,  and  if  the  revolution 
abroad  does  not  come  to  our  assistance  we  shall 
suffer  a  failure  of  this  policy.  Just  as  the  debacle  in 
France  occurred  by  reason  of  die  fact  that  the 
peasant  wa^  rendered  satisfied  and  a  new  class 
arose  throu^  the  Constituent  Assembly,  so  in  our 
country,  together  with  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Soviet  institutions,  the  speculator  would  strength- 
en the  counter-revolutionary  movement.  We  have 
no  illusi<ms  as  to  the  fact  that  our  victory  is  pos- 
uble  <mly  with  a  vii^ory  of  tha  Ean^»ean  revolu- 
tion. Tlw  policy  Aat  we  have  now  nndertakcn  is 
intended  to  extend  Ae  wind  of  dw  revolntion,  so 
that  it  may  hold  out  longer  than  that  of  the  coun- 
ter-revolution. We  must  see  to  it  that  a  concentra- 
tion of  capital  is  prevented,  and  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  fight  all  counter-revolutionary  elements  on 
the  basis  of  the  creation  of  free  trade. 

Ihe  second  question  is  that  of  the  relation  with 
the  working  class.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
altered  foodstuff  policy?  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  proletarian  dictatorship  is  to  become  a  peasant 
dictatorship.  It  means  a  policy  of  the  internal 
breathing-spell,  of  internal  maneuvering.  The 
policy  of  concessions  to  foreign  countries  is  con- 
nected with  this  policy  and  is  also  a  maneuvering 
policy.  The  most  important  thing  for  us  is  not 
to  be  misled,  not  to  lose  the  social  basis  upon  which 
we  have  established  ourselves.  Ihis  danger  no 
doubt  exists.  It  exists  if  only  in  the  fact  that  the 
proletariat  itself  includes  peasant  and  petty  bour- 
geois elonaits,  which  naturally  express  tiiem- 
selves  in  part  at  least  as  an  opposition  to  die 
Communist  Party.  The  danger  exists  in  the  fact 
that  through  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat, 
not  only  open  counter-revolution,  but  also  the  cen- 
ter parties,  are  put  down — and  they  had  to  be  put 
down — and  that  thereby  the  Communist  Party  is 


left  as  the.  only  organizing  factor  in  political  life, 
and,  since  this  party  is  at  the  same  time  the  gov- 
erning party,  it  was  not  to  be  avoided  that  many 
petty  bourgeois  elements  sooc^  and  obtained  ad- 
mission to  its  ranks.  The  necessity  of  making  use 
of  specialists  also  makes  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
conciliatory  policy  toward  them.  If  officers  are 
put  into  service  they  may  be  dominated  by  the 
sword,  by  permitting  them  to  give  commands  to- 
day and  putting  them  in  jail  tomftrrow.  The  Com- 
munist Party  sedcs  to  influence  the  officers  and 
finds  an  honest  echo  among  them.  The  Russian 
corps  of  officers  never  was  the  same  as  the  Euro- 
pean. The  officers  had  no  preferential  social  posi- 
tion. They  were  therefore  far  more  democratic 
in  spirit  than  in  the  West  We  must  also  consider 
the  numbers  of  officers  that  were  not  commissioned 
until  after  the  war  b^an.  Life  did  not  fail  to 
influence  them,  and  we  have  many  offioHrs  who 
have  entered  our  party.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  other  specialists.  But  even  if  they  do  come 
to  UB,  they  nevertheless  represent  a  difference  of 
opinion  which  has  an  influence  on  the  party. 

All  these- facts  taken  together  make  it  plain  that 
the  Communist  Party  of  Russia,  once  the  most 
proletarian  party  in  uie  world,  has  recmtly  added 
a  number  of  petty  bourgeois  elements  to  its  ranks, 
partly  drawn  from  the  Soviet  bnreancracnr,  partly 
from  the  circles  of  the  intellectuals,  litis  has 
produced  a  petty  bou^eois  danger  for  the  party. 
This  danger  consists  in  the  fact  that  these  ele- 
ments may  influence  the  ideology  of  the  party, 
for  these  elements  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  command,  and  interpret  the  relation  of  the 
vanguard  of  the  proletariat  to  the  mass  of  the 
proletariat  as  a  relation  of  command. 
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THE  nCHT  AGAINST  PROSmtmON  Ccon- 
dnded).  Alflzandra  KoDontay  eomidetw  ber  dis- 
cDsston  of  the  whole  |m>Uem  of  nuniige  and  the 
relations  hetween  the  tens,  in  the  Reroliitionazy 
state. 

JUIHCIAL  PROCEDURE  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA. 
Fan  text  of  the  Law.  Adapted  to  English  legal 
tenabidlogy. 

A  GREAT  SPECTACLE  IN  PETROGRAD,  by  Max 
Baithel.  The  author  of  A  TRIP  TO  ODESSA, 
in  this  issae,  describes  a  historical  pageant  of 
the  Revolution,  performed  for  defecates  to  the 
Third  International. 

CREATIVE  RUSSIA—a  review  oi  recent  industrial 
accomplishments  in  variotis  establishments. 

SOQAUST  CRITICS  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA,  by 
A.  C  Freeman.  An  able  reply  to  the  attacks  of 
pseado-SodaliBts  upon  the  Workers'  Republic. 

FREE  TRADE  AND  THE  TAX  IN  KIND.  The 
most  recent  anthoiitatiTe  information  regarding 
the  qneation  of  the  new  economic  meararea. 
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A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  INFORMATION 
110  VMt  40th  Stmt,  New  Yoric,  N.  Y. 


This  mtgsdne  endenon  to  pretent  iu  naden 
widi  the  moat  recent  arailable  infonnation  concern- 
ing the  RoKiai^  SocUlut  Federal  Soriet  Repuhlic  in 
the  fonn  of  official  dacnments  and  aathoritatiTe 
vticlce.  The  editor  doea  not  uenme  retpMnbilUr 
for  ftpinioiw  expresaed  in  ligned  articlee.  Mana- 
fcripu  Are  received  ovlj  at  the  liek  «t  the  wadei. 


'VHE  md€x  to  Volume  IV  of  Soviet  Russu 
-*  (January-June,  1921)  is  now  Toaiirt  for  do- 
livery  and  will  be  sent  at  onee  to  aU  libraries  on 
the  subscription  list^  as  well  as  to  all  such  readers 
as  make  request  fqr  them.  Such  request  should 
be  made  at  once,  as  the  number  of  copies  of  the 
index  is  limited, 

•      «  « 

THE  New  York  American  of  July  19  prints  a 
message  from  its  Special  CorrespondeDt  in 
Berlin,  Karl  H.  Von  Wiegand,  dated  July  18, 
which  states  that  General  Sdchomlinov,  the  Tsar*s 
Minister  of  War  who  was  charged  with  duping 
die  Tsar  into  signing  an  order  for  the  mobiliza* 
tion  of  the  Rnssian  Army  in  1914,  thereby  forcing 
Germany  to  mobilize,  was  ordered  on  that  day 
to  leave  Gcamany  within  twenty-four  hours.^  "Iu 
received  the  order  from  the  Socialist  Chief  of 
Police  there  (in  Dresden)." 

l^ere  is  hardly  any  doidrt  that  the  ruling  classes 
of  Rnada  and  Germany,  not  to  mention  mose  of 
other  countries,  had  dropped  sufBciently  under 
the  control  of  the  capitalist  forces  to  make  it  quite 
possible  for  an  ancQiitious,  or  unscrupulous,  or 
indifferent,  general  to  act  as  the  lever  by  which 
a  monarch  might  be  induced  to  bring  on  a  world 
war.  Ihere  seems  also  little  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
Jiguies  umiiar  to  SuldumilinoT  existed  In  Germany 
And  in  other  countries,  and  that  dwir  guilt  in  aid- 
ing to  bring  on  the  world  war  was  similar  to  his. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Russian  people, 
through  the  Soviet  Government,  has  succeeded  in 
having  its  Sukhomlinovs  shown  up,  while  die  Ger- 
man people,  in  spite  of  dieir  "nerolntion**,  and 
the  otner  peoples  of  Europe,  have  as  yet  not  the 
necessary  records  in  dwir  possession,  from  which 
to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  gentle  and  highborn 
aristocrats  who  dragged  diem  down  into  their  pres- 
ent physical  and  moral  d^radadon. 

And  Germany,  in  spite  of  its  **Revoludon*',  re- 
mains a  haven  for  the  oppressors  and  misleaders 
of  other  natiopT,  JuA  as  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  RnsMan  cosmopolitan  nc^ility,  Dresden  and 
Berlin  are  choking  with  nt^lemen,  former  and 
present  capitalists,  bureaucrats  who  refuse  to  woric 
tor  the  Russian  people,  fine  ladies  whose  idlaiess 
is  now  sid»idizea  no  longer  by  eq>loitation  of  the 
proletariat,  but  by  dieir  own  prosdtudon,  and  odier 


Russians  who  feel  that  the  Gnman  ^^Revoludon" 
is  a  better  place  for  them  than  the  Rqiublic  of 
the  RiuHLan  Workers. 

To  die  honor  of  the  Russian  workers  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  Hindenburg,  Lndendorff,  and 
William  11  would  hardly  think  of  asking  asylum 
at  Soviet  Russian  sanatorinms,  while  Sukhomiinov 
¥ras  permitted  to  take  quarters  at  a  sanatorium  at 
Weisaeihirsch,  near  Dresden,  undl  some  petty  local 
intrigue  moved  die  duef  o£  police  to  declare  diat 
he  could  not  contain  Ids  feelings  against  die 
**monarchist,  militarist,  and  reactionary  general, 
and  to  sign  an  order  expelling  him  from  the  coun- 
try. But  the  German  woilcers  have  not  yet  taug^ 
the  chiefs  <tf  police  that  they  must  be  rigid  not 
only  with  die  Russian  Sukhomlinovs,  whoae  acts 
were  course  acta  of  hoadlity  to  die  Imperial 
GMman  Government,  but  that  tbey  must  also  ban- 
ish and  cast  out  the  Hindenbu^  and  Ludendorffs, 
whose  services  to  the  German  people  were  no  less 
unfortunate  for  the  latter  than  were  Sukhoinlinov*s 
to  the  Russian  people.  For,  at  the  same  sanatorium 
was  stopping  a  German  goieral.  Von  Hohenbom, 
die  former  ci  War     dw  German  &ni»re^ 

who  interceded  with  Berlin  in  bdialf  of  Snkhran- 
linov,  because  d  die  latter's  age,  which  is  above 
seventy. 

"Thoenpon,  the  lonier  Ru^u  Miniiter  of  Wai^  idio 
is  ctmsidered  the  man  who  pot  the  match  to  the  powder 
barrel  in  191^  got  penalsrion  to  leaufai  another  wed^ 
when  he  will  fo  to  Beriia,  pflnninim  harfaif  been  gifen 

him  to  live  thoe. 

*^akhomIinoir  is  writing  two  Tolomee  of  memoir*,  iriiidi 
promiae  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  ({aection  of 
reeponaibility  for  the  world  war." 

While  German  monardbist  gmerals  inhabit 
Dresden  sanatoritons  and  secure  transimt  privil- 
eges for  refugee  Russian  generals,  die  latter  do 
not  enjoy  similar  privileges  in  Soviet  Russia.  In 
that  country  the  sanatoriums  are  places  in  which 
woricers  rest  and  recuperate  during  thdr  vacations 
or  when  sick,  and  where  childroi  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  gain  what  health  they  need  in  order 
to  grow  up  into  healdiy  men  and  women. 

^OWHERE  in  the  world  is  so  much  attention 
'''^  devoted  to  children,  in  the  distribudon  of 
food,  the  provisions  for  nursing  and  homes,  the 
general  public  propaganda,  as  in  Soviet  Rusna. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  in 
a  letter  to  The  New  York  Times,  of  July  20,  quotes 
statements  made  bv  Comrade  Lunacharaky,  People's 
Commissar  of  Eoicadon,  calling  atlendon  to  the 
fact  diat  much  of  the  ambitions  program  to  benefit 
the  children  has  been  impossible  of  fulfillment, 
it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  every  facility  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Proletarian  Dictatorship  has 
been  used  to  give  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  health  and  strength,  freqncnUy  by  per- 
mittii^  diem  to  live  in  die  8^dulnrious  teffxaa  for- 
merly chosen  to  be  sites  of  palaces  to  be  built 
for  die  Tsars.  Only  reoendy  we  received  a  batch 
of  propaganda  posters  issued  by  the  Commissariat 
for  Heauk,  of  the  Rusuan  Socialist  Federal  Soviet 
Regmblic,  and  observed  how  many  of  diem  warned 
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mothers  to  guard  themselves  against  infection 
during  pr^piancy,  to  r^rain  frun  over-exertion  in 
the  fields  and  in  the  factory  b^oze  childbirth,  to 
give  the  nursing  babj  a  proper  quantity  of  milk, 
to  refrain  frtnn  over^waodling  and  over-covering 
infants  in  hot  veather,  in  short,  admonishen 
mothers  in  every  way  to  lodk  after  thdr  own 
health,  as  well  as  that  of  the  children,— but  always 
it  is  clearly  to  be  inferred  that  the  main  interest 
of  die  Commissariat  of  Health  is  not  in  the  parents, 
but  in  die  diildren.    In  no  odier  country  of  the 
world,  furdiermore,  is  there  so  much  frankness  in 
the  treatment  of  disease,  filth,  public  hygiene,  in- 
dividual morality.    In  other  countries,  syphilis, 
for  instance,  is  a  mvterious  plague  to  be  uttered 
by  name  wUh  bated  breath,  if  named  at  all.  We 
believe  that  to  this  day  The  New  York  Times  does 
not  diltfinpnwii  between  syphilis  and  other  forms 
of  Hood-poisoning**.    D^ths  irom  the  former 
axe  always  attrdmted,  in  the  Times  columns,  to  the 
latter.  In  Soviet  Russia,  on  the  odier  hand,  syphilis, 
like  all  odier  serious  diseases,  is  admitted  to  be  a 
menace  to  the  individual,  to  the  people  generally, 
and,  more  particularly,  to  the  unnom  generations. 
As  is  the  case  also  in  the  publicity  woric  with  other 
diseases,  a  series  <rf  letter-press  posters  has  been 
prepared  (seven  in  number  for  this  disease),  in 
which  its  various  stages  are  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed, its  treatment  outlined,  its  consequences 
warned  against  In  addition  to  these  clear  presen* 
tadons  of  the  nature  and  symptoms  of  syphilis, 
evidently  intended  to  be  placml  in  ccmsecudve  order 
(they  are  numbered  for  the  purpose)  on  the  walls 
of  Soviet  institutions,  in  places  whue  they  may  be 
studied  at  leisure  by  those  vdio  are  interested  in 
diem,  there  are  great  numbers  of  smaller  posters, 
in  heavier  type,  one  warning  against  specific  symp- 
toms of  jhe  disease,  another  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  five  years  of  observation  and  trea^ 
ment  should  be  devoted  to  it,  while  a  third  informs 
die  passer-by  that  even  after  all  the  svmptoms  of 
•yimilis  have  yielded  to  treatment,  thore  yet  re- 
mains in  the  body  the  poison  that  may  give  rise 
to  further  symptoms  at  a  later  date.  And  all  this 
propaganda  (for  many  other  diseases  the  amount 
of  printed  matter  is  just  as  great  and  just  as  ex- 
haustive) is  openly  and  cleuly  for  the  purpose 
<tf  jweserving  dw  unborn  generation  from  con- 
genital infection  by  this  plicae. 

«      •  « 

COURSE  it  is  true  that  at  the  present  time 
it  is  very  dificult  for  dw  Soviet  (^vemment 
to  lode  after  its  little  wards,  or,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  do  any  <j£  die  magnificent  tilings  whidi  ihie 
proletariat  was  pursuing  when  it  installed  its 
Dictatorship.  Particularly  at  this  time,  the  re* 
sources  in  food  are  running  very  low,  die  supplies 
left  from  last  year's  crops  havinff  run  out,  and  die 
new  harvest  being  not  yrt  in.  And  besides,  the  pros- 
pects of  this  yearns  crops  are  very  poor.  11iro&^ 
out  the  eastern  portion  of  European  Russia,  along 
die  Volga  and  die  Urals,  there  is  an  almost  un- 
heard of  drought,  and  the  cfaancea  that  any  crop 


at  all  will  be  gadiered  in  those  regions  are  vexy 
poor.  Relief  seems  not  to  be  forthcoming  from 
other  countries,  and  the  Soviet  (jovemment  itself 
is  too  proud  to  ask  for  help.  Whatever  can  be 
done  to  relieve  the  peasant  population  in  the 
afflicted  provinces  is  bdng  done:  me  famine  relief 
campaign  is  being  vigorously  pushed  by  all  pro- 
vincial authorities,  labor  organizations,  and  public 
bodies  in  Russia,  as  well  as  by  numerous  volun- 
teer organizations.  The  Russian  Telegraph  Agency 
informs  us  (cable  of  July  20,  to  Soviet  Russia) 
that  **(^omninnist  propagandists  throughout  die 
country  are  nrang  the  peasants  in  the  provinces 
to  give  unselfish  aid  to  didr  aflH^ed  brodwrs  in 
the  drought-stricken  Volga  districts." 

But  Russia  is  not  the  only  country  that  is  now 
afflicted  with  drought,,  which  seems  to  be  the  con- 
dition generally  of  all  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
JThere  are  few  countries  in  Europe,  for  instance^ 
that  can  count  <Ht  a  suficientiy  geaerous  food  sup- 
ply to  feed  dwir  own  populati<m,  and  if  France 
would  like  to  finance  a  new  voibire  of  Poland's 
against  Soviet  Russia  this  Summer,  she  must  be 
pr^ared  to  take  the  consequences.  It  may  be  that 
die  French  politicians  are  aware,  however,  how 
littie  of  the  world's  resources  in  grain  tht^  can 
aff(nd  to  pour  into  Poland  this  faU,  in  die  form 
eidwr  of  money,  ot  food,  or  munitions, 

•  »  « 

'T*HE  French  Government  emphatiGally  denies 
reporto  that  have  recendy  been  cixcnlaled 
by  American  newspapers  in  tli6  cables  received 
from  their  European  correspondents,  to  the  ^ect 
that  Fran<»  is  again  ready  to  support  Poland  in 
a  new  attack  on  Sovi^  Russia.  Tms  leads  one  to 
believe  that  such  support  by  die  French  (Govern- 
ment is  being  already  given  to  die  Polish  **Rn>ub- 
lie**,  and  this  bdief  is  further  strmgdiened  by 
the  pnsistent  statements  in  die  press  that  Soviet 
Russia  is  massing  great  bodies  of  troops  for  agres- 
sion against  the  border  states  and  toe  West  gen- 
erally. Such  imputati<ms  of  a|»re8sive  intent  on 
the  part  o£  Soviet  Russia  have  hKherto  always  been 
a  means  of  annoniicing  aggression  from  toe  West 
against  Russia. 

•  •  • 

DEADERS  of  Soviet  Russia  have  been  compltm^ 
ingin  letters  to  the  editor  that  the  motUMy  ap- 
pearance of  the  magazine  does  not  supply  than 
promptly  enough  wWi  the  material  which  thty  were 
used  to  reading  in  our  cobtmns.  There  are  certain 
advantages  in  die  monthly  form  of  publication^  but, 
as  these  letters  from  our  readers  indicate,  there 
are  also  odnuUages  ui  a  weeUy  papa:  The  whole 
question  is  one  on  whkJi  we  are  open  to  eonvie* 
tion,  and  we  therefore  invite  our  readers  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  this  subject^  as  well  as  on  any 
other  that  touches  the  interests  of  the  mtblicationf 
as  fully  as  they  like  in  writing.  We  have  invUed 
such  cooperation  before  and  never  found  any  lads 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  our  readers  in  the  poUey 
and  material  of  Soviet  Russia. 
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Recognition  in  the  English  Courts 

By  Chables  Recht 

The  validity  of  the  AnglthRussian  Trade  Agreement  hinged  upon  the  decision  of  the  British 
CauH  in  the  case  which  is  here  reviewed  by  the  Attorney  for  the  Soviet  Govemnunt  in  the  United 
States.  Upon  the  signing  of  the  Trade  Agreement^  Mr.  Krassin,  the  Representative  of  the  Sovia  Gov^ 
ernment  in  England,  announced  that  the  agreement  would  be  considered  void  if  die  British  courts 
should  decide  thiU  property  of  the  Soviet  Government  could  be  seized  in  EngUmd.  Previous  to  the 
Trade  Agreement  this  case  had  been  decided  adversely  to  the  Soviet  Government  by  Justice  Roche 
in  the  lower  conrt.  {For  a  discussion  of  this  decision^  see  Soviet  Russia,  January  22, 1921.)  After 
<A«  signing  of  the  ag^eemeru  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  earlier  d&nsion  and  recognized  the 
sovereipUy  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  Recent  press  dispatches  from  London  report  that  the  validity  of 
the  A^lo-Russian  Trade  Apvement  has  been  further  strengtJiened  by  the  dedsim  in  a  second  test 
case  in  which  the  British  Chancery  Court  decide  that  gold  roubles^  formerly  part  of  the  gold 
reserve  of  the  imperial  Russian  Government,  could  not  be  €Madied  in  En/^and  for  obligations 
incurr^  by  the  Tsar's  Government. 

'T^HE  recent  decision  of  the  Englifib  Court  which 
^  recognized  the  Soviet  Government  as  a  sov- 
ereign state  arose  as  follows:  A  corporation  known 
as  A.  N.  Luther,  organized  under  the  Russian  laws 
in  1898,  owned  a  saw  mill  in  tfae  Government  of 
Novgorod  in  Russia.  Aftn  the  Tevoluti<Hi,  the 
Soviet  Gorranment  by  ft  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Commissars,  dated  June  20th,  1918,  under  sub* 
division  17  of  Article  1  nationalized  "All  the 
mechanical  saw  mills  of  limited  or  private  com- 
panies which  have  a  capital  of  at  least  one  million 
rubles"  and  under  8ub>division  18  ''All  woodwork- 
ing establishments  equipped  widi  machinery  whidi 
belonged  to  private  or  limited  c<»npanies. 

In  June,  1918,"  the  Commissars  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment took  control  of  the  saw  mills  of  the  Luther 
Company.  On  August  14,  1920,  James  Sagor  & 
Company,  an  American  corporation,  made  a  con- 
tract widh  Mr.  Krassin  by  which  it  bou^t  from  the 
R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  the  entire  stock  of  wood  of  this 
Lather  Coropration.  The  stock,  which  amounted 
to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  tons,  was  im- 
ported into  England.  Thereupon  the  Luther  Cor- 
poration sued  the  Sagor  Company  for  the  posses- 
sion of  this  wood,  claiming  that  it  was  their  prop- 
erty. The  Sagor  Company  contended  that  the 
British  Government  had  recognized  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment as  a  de  facto  government  and  th»efore 
the  sale  by  a  duly  audiorized  representative  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  an  American  Corporation 
could  not  be  quesUoned  in  an  English  Court 


The  Case  Before  Judge  Roche 

This  case  came  to  trial  in  the  Court  of  Kings 
Bench  before  Judge  Roche,  on  November  29th, 
1920.  In  support  of  the  contention  of  the  defend- 
ant there  was  read  into  die  record  a  letter  from 
the  English  Secretary  of  Slate  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  certified  **Tliat  His  Majesty*8  (5)vemment 
has  regarded  M.  Krassin  as  exempt  from  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  Court,  and  also  for  the  like  limited 
purpose  His  Majesty's  Government  has  assented 
to  the  claim  that  that  which  M.  Krassin  represents 
in  this  country  is  a  stete  government  of  Russia.  .  .** 
The  letter  however  ends  by  stating  "I  am  to  add 


that  His  Majesty's  Government  have  never  officially 
recognized  the  Soviet  Government  in  any  way.*' 

Judge  Roche  held  that  the  question  whether  the 
Soviet  Government  was  a  sovereign  power  depends 
first  upon  the  question  whether  it  was  recognized 
by  the  English  Govemmoit;  and  second,  if  it  waa 
not  recogi^zed,  whether  it  had  a  right  to  sue  or  be 
sued  in  English  Courts. 

In  the  cases  cited  by  Judge  Roche,  althou^  there 
are  some  decisions  to  the  contrary,  the  following 
proposition  appears  to  be  establiuied:  that  it  be- 
longs "exclusively  to  governments  to  recognize  new 
states  in  the  revolutions  which  may  occur  in  the 
world;  and  until  such  lecoffddcia  either  by  our 
own  govenunent,  or  by  the  government  to  which 
the  new  state  belongs,  courts  of  justice  are  bound 
to  consider  the  ancient  state  of  things  as  remain- 
ing unaltered."  The  above  quotation,  which  the 
Court  uses,  is  from  an  American  case.  The  Ju^ 
thereupon  comes  to  die  c<»icliui(tt  that  lie  is  **un- 
able  to  recognize  or  to  hold  tibat  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  sovereignty,  or  is  able  by  decree  to 
deprive  the  plaintiff  company  of  its  property," 
and  he  therefore  decided  Uie  case  against  the  de- 
fendants, and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to 
recover  the  articles  in  questicm. 

Appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  and  came  on 
for  decision  before  the  Learned  Justices  Bankes, 
Warrington  and  Scrutton.  All  of  the  three  Judges 
wrote  opinions  involving  these  queaticms,  and  all 
three  opinions  agree. 

Judge  Bankes,  after  reviewing  tfae  facts,  recites 
two  letters  read  into  the  record,  signed  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  Judge  Roche,  basing  his 
decision  on  only  the  two  letters,  was  justified  in 
rendering  his  decision.  However,  since  Judge 
Roche  had  decided,  the  attorneys  for  the  defend- 
ant had  obtained,  from  the  Foreign  Office,  on  April 
20th,  1921,  a  certificate  to  the  following  effect: 

"I  am  directed  by  Earl  C&rzon  of  Kedleston  to 
refer  to  your  letter  of  the  12di  of  April,  asking 
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for  information  as  to  the  relations  between  His 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Soviet  Government 
of  Russia. 

"2.  I  am  to  inform  you  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  recognizes  the  Soviet  Govomment  as 
the  de  facto  government  of  Russia." 

The  Court  states  dkat  this  additional  statement 
by  the  Foreign  Office  presCTts  an  entirely  different 
state  of  affairs,  in  that  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
Government  as  a  government  de  facto  mtirely 
changes  the  entire  aspect  of  the  case,  and  opens 
up  two  branches  of  inquiry;  first,  what  is  the  effect 
of  recognition,  and  how  far  back,  if  at  all,  does 
that  recognition  extend?  And  second,  the  ques- 
tion of  fact  as  to  whether  there  is  sufficient  eviwice 
fb  establish  the  identity  of  the  Soviet  Goremment 
now  recognized  with  the  government  which  seized 
and  sold  the  property  in  question. 

As  to  die  first  proposition,  the  Judge  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  a  government  exists  and 
becomes  recognized,  its  acts  from  die  commence- 
ment of  its  existence  **are  upheld  as  thoee  of  an 
indepmdent  nation**.  In  favor  of  tins  proposition. 
Judge  Bankes  cites  an  American  case,  IhiderhiH 
vs.  Hernandez,  where  Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  speaking  of  civil 
wars,  said  **If  the  party  seddng  to  dislodge  die 
existing  government  succeeds,  and  die  independ- 
ence of  the  government  it  has  set  up  is  recognized, 
dien  the  acta  of  the  govmunent  it  has  set  up  are 
regarded  as  diose  of  an  independent  nation." 

As  to  the  second  branch  of  the  proposition,  the 
Court  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  die  rect^nition 
o{  a  de  facto  government  makes  valid  all  of  its 
decrees  from  die  time  of  its  existence. 

The  Soviet  Government  a  Sovereign  Power 

As  to  the  second  question  raised,  the  Court, 
quoting  the  letter  of  April  22nd,  addressed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  die  lawyers  for 
the  defendant  corporation,  states  diat  "it  appears 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  dispersed  the  then  Con- 
stituent Assembly  on  the  13th  of  December,  1917, 
from  which  date  I  think  it  must  be  accepted  that 
the  Soviet  Government  assumed  the  position  of  a 
sovereign  government  and  purported  to  act  as  such.** 
And  therefore  the  Court  concludeft  that  *Hhe  seiz- 
ure of  the  plaintiff's  goods  in  January,  1919  and 
subsniuent  sale  were  all  acts  of  the  Soviet  Gov 
ommoit,  which  has  been  rec<Knized  by  the  G^t- 
emment  of  Great  Britain,  and  rasalt  be  accepted 
by  the  Courts  as  such." 

The  plaintiff  thereupon  raised  the  objection  that 
the  confiscation  was  immoral,  and  so  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  justice  of  Great  Britain  that  the 
Courts  of  that  country  ought  not  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it  The  Court  disposes  of  that  by  citing 
older  cases,  whidi  hold  that  even  though  the  sale 
by  a  foreign  government  would  constitute  a  felony 
according  to  English  law,  where  the  sale  was  made 
in  a  foreign  country  and  was  valid  under  the  for- 
eign law,  it  must  on  every  principle  of  law  depend 
upon  the  local  law.  The  Court  states  further  that 
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**£ven  if^t  was  open  to  the  Courts  of  this  Country 
(meaning  Great  mitain)  to  consider  the  morality  or 
justice  of  die  decree  of  June,  1918  nationalising  the 
property  of  the  plaintiff,  I  do  not  see  how  the  Courto 
could  treat  this  particular  decree  otherwise  than 
as  the  expression  of  a  de  facto  government  of  a 
civilized  country  of  a  policy  which  it  considered 
to  be  in  die  beat  interests  of  that  country.  It  must 
be  quite  immaterial  for  the  present  purposes  diat 
the  same  views  are  not  entertained  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  are  repudiated  by  the  vast 
majority  of  its  citizens,  and  are  not  recognized  by 
our  laws.** 

Lord  Justi»  Warringtcm  in  his  opinion  also  up- 
holds Judge  Roche  in  the  decision  which  he  had 
formerly  made,  because  the  situation  had  changed 
between  the  time  that  Judge  Roche  had  rendored 
his  opinion,  and  the  decision  of  the  appeal.  Hie 
Judge  holds  that  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  conclusive  as  to  the  status  of  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  that  it  is  an  independent  sov- 
ereign government.  As  to  the  authority  of  the  de- 
cree. Judge  Warrington  cites  an  American  case, 
Oetgen  vs.  Central  Leather  Company,  in  which 
Judge  Clarke  of  die  United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  that  "every  sovereign  state  is  bound  to  re- 
spect the  independence  of  every  other  sovereign- 
state,  and  the  CoQrts  of  one  country  will  not  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  goveminait 
another  one  within  its  own  territory." 

Iliereupon  Judge  Warrington  goes  into  the  most 
interesting  and  crucial  question  in  the  case,  that 
is,  whedier  recognition  is  retroactive  to  any  and' 
what  extent  Citing  Otopenheim  on  Intematicmal 
Law,  the  Court  reads  Recognition  is  the  act  by 
whidi  it  becomes  apparent  that  an  old  stete  is 
ready  to  deal  with  a  new  state  as  an  international' 
person  and  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations.* 
**If  this  is  so,"  says  Judge  Warrington,  '"then  pro- 
vided the  act  in  question  was  an  act  of  the  State 
so  recognized,  it  must  in  my  opinion  be  entideif 
to  the  same  respect  as  the  act  of  a  sovereign  st^te^ 
whether  done  before  or  after  reeo^idon.** 

"We  have  not,  the  Court  emphiudzes,  "been  re- 
ferred to,  nor  have  I  found  any  authority  in  Eng^ 
lish  law  on  the  point,  but  there  are  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  America  direcdy  supporting 
the  view  I  have  expressed.'* 

American  Precedents 

Citing  from  the  case  of  Williams  vs.  Bruffy,. 
Lord  Warrington  reads  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Field,  in  which  the  United  States  Court,  in  speak- 
ing of  de  facto  governments,  says:  "They  are  of 
two  kinds.  One  of  them  is  such  as  exists  after  it 
has  expelled  die  r^larly  constituted  authorities 
from  die  seats  of  powor  and  the  public  offices, 
and  established  their  own  functionaries  in  their 
places,  so  as  to  represent  in  fact  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation.  As  far  as  other  nations  are  con- 
cerned, such  a  government  is  treated  as  in  most 
respects  possessing  rightful  audiority;  its  con- 
tracts ana  treaties  are  usually  enforced:    its  ac- 
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quisitions  are  retained:  and  its  l^iislation  is  in 
general  recognized,  and  the  rights  acquired  under 
it  are  with  few  exfxptions  recognized  after  the 
restoration  o£  the  authorities  which  were  eqwlled." 

Reading  from  the  same  dednoa  he  adds:  *^  it 
exists  and  becomes  recognized,  its  acts  from  the 
commotcement  of  its  existence  are  upheld  as  those 
of  an  independent  nation",  and  speaking  of  the 
American  United  States  after  their  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  Court  says,  "Hav- 
ing made  good  their  Declaration  of  Independence, 
everything  they  did  from  that  date  was  of  vaUd  as 
if  Iheir  independence  had  been  at  once  ac- 
knowledge.** Die  Court,  therefore  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  all  the  decrees  of  the  Soviet 
Govermnatt  are  valid  decrees,  r^ardless  of  the 
date  of  recogniticm  by  the  govenunent  of  Great 
^itain. 

Lord  Justice  Scrutton  in  his  opinion  comes  gen- 
erally to  the  same  conclusions  as  the  two  previous 
judges,  saying  **That  if  Mr.  Krassin  had  brought 
these  goods  with  him  into  England  and  declared 
on  behalf  of  his  government  that  they  were  the 
property  of  the  Russian  Government,  in  my  view 
no  English  Court  could  investi^te  the  truth  of 
that  statement  To  do  so  wouM  not  be  consistent 
with  the  comity  of  nations  as  between  independ- 
ent sovereign  states.  •  *  •  It  is  impossible  to  recog- 
nize a  government  and  yet  claim  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  its  personal  property  against  its  will.** 

Does  Recoffution  Apply  to  Past  Years? 

As  to  the  interesting  question  involving  the  retro- 
active ^pUcability  tn  audi  recogniti<m,  the  Judge 
differs  somewhat  in  his  conclusions  from  those 
of  Lord  W^arrington.  He  says:  **It  appears  to  me 
that  the  recognition  of  a  Government  as  the  de  facto 
government  in  one  year  does  not  necessarily  rec- 
ognize that  from  the  first  moment  when  some  of 
the  individuals  supporting  its  cause  began  to  re- 
sist or  to  attack  the  then  established  government, 
it  was  the  de  facto  government  It  may  well  be  a 
question  when  first  the  struggling  body  obtained 
such  power  that  it  was  a  Government  de  facto, 
and  over  what  area  and  Aat  you  cannot  answer 
that  question  by  knowing  that  some  years  later 
the  soTOvign  (meaning  me  sovereign  of  England) 
Teo(%niied  it  aa  the  government  de  facto  over  a 
particular  area.  "When  that  question  is  to  be  an- 
swered Uie  Court  must  ask  die  sovereign  for  infor- 
mation; but  here  the  Foreign  Office  letters  appear 
to  show  that  since  the  b^inning  of  1918  the  Soviet 
Republic  has  been  the  government  de  facto  of 
Russia." 

Proceeding  from  dien  on,  the  Court  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Courts  in  Oetgen  vs.  Central  Leather  Company, 
and  olher  cases,  go  a  little  too  far  in  holding  that 
''When  a  government  which  originates  in  revolu- 
tion or  revolt  is  re(»>gnized  by  our  government 
as  the  de  jure  government  of  die  country  where  it 
is  establiuied,  such  recognition  is  retroactive  in 
effect,  and  validates  all  the  actions  and  conduct  of 


the  government  so  recognized  from  the  commence- 
ment  c£  its  existoice.**  Justice  Scrutton  says  "That 
the  definition  of  die  last  six  words  (meaning  ''from 
the  Gonuneaoement  of  its  existence**)  may  require 
very  careful  consideration.**  finally,  Judge  Scrut- 
ton, considering  the  question  whether  titles  derived 
under  Soviet  l^iislation  were  confiscatory  or  un- 
just, makes  the  following  significant  remark,  **At 
presmt  British  dtizeos  who  may  contribute  to  the 
State  more  than  half  their  inctnne  in  income-tax 
and  super-tax,  and  a  large  nropordon  of  their 
capital  in  deadi  duties,  widi  ttie  fear  of  a  capital 
le^  hanging  over  their  heads,  can  hardly  consider 
a  forei^  State  immoral  which  considers  that  to 
vest  individual  property  in  the  State  as  represent 
u^all  the  citizens  is  die  best  form  of  proprietary 

latanational  Law  Restored 

The  l^al  effect  of  die  Luther  case  is  the  reaffirm- 
ance  by  a  high  court  of  one  of  the  greatest  powvs, 
of  certain  well-established  prindples  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  Great  War  played  sad  havoc 
with  most  of  its  well-setded  rules  and  proved  that 
the  courts  of  all  the  cmtending  nations  mwely  at- 
tempted to  legalize  the  acts  of  their  foreign  offices. 
The  law  r^arding  the  two  propositions  which  this 
decision  postulates  was  just  as  valid  in  1918 
as  it  is  to-day.  The  propositions  are  the  fol- 
lowing: a  de  facto  government  acquires,  in  the 
concepdon  of  international  law,  the  l^al  right  to 
enact  l^islation  which  the  other  sovereign  states 
are  bound  to  recognize;  and  altibough  a  sovereign 
state,  whether  de  jure  or  de  facto,  enact  a  muni- 
cipal law  which  mav  be  repugnant  to  anodier  state, 
such  law  will  be  deemed  valid  by  the  courts  of 
diat  8tat& 

Hie  Ludier  case  bears  a  peculiar  relation  to 
American  jurisprudence.  To  begin  with,  it  is 
based  mainly  on  American  decisions  arising  out 
of  the  three  wars,  the  Revolutionary,  the  Civil, 
and  the  World  War.  Furthermore,  these  decisi<Hia 
bearing  out  the  contentions  advanced  by  die  a^ 
tomeys  for  the  plaintiff  in  die  Ladier  case  are 
also  the  selfsame  ones  advanced  by  the  attorneys 
for  L.  C.  A.  K.  Martens  in  the  deportation  case. 

It  ^akes  no  difference  whether  the  legislaticm 
passed  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  nationalizing 
industries  is  l^islaticm  which  from  the  Amwican 
viewpoint  is  moral  or  immoral;  it  does  not  be- 
hoove the  American  courts  to  pass  up<m  it  And 
a  fortiori  does  this  apply  to  cases  of  nationaliza- 
tion or  of  confiscation  of  property.  Governments 
have  been  exercising  that  prerogative  from  time 
immemorial,  and  the  American  government  is  no 
exception,  e.  g.,  slaves,  liquor,  income  and  ships. 
It  is  odd,  however,  to  read  in  an  English  decision 
audiorities  so  distincdy  American,  particularly 
those  which  established  die  once  weak  and  merely 
de  facto  American  Government. 

We  predict  that  before  long  the  high  American 
Courts  will  maintain  that  the  Luther  case  merely 
restated  a  well-known  American  doctrine. 
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The  Theatres  in  Petrograd 


By  B.  RovsTAM  Bek 


Petrograd,  May  23,  1921. 

The  American  press  has  said  little  about  the 
stage  in  Soviet  Russia.  The  csjiitalist  papm, 
altnou^  compelled  to  admit  dut  the  Bolaheviki 
have  not  destroyed  die  dieatres,  occasionally  c<mi- 
plain  bittorly  that  they  have  created  nothing  new. 
Such  oitics,  of  course,  deliberately  ignore  the 
truth  that  an  art  cannot  be  recreated  in  a  momeat 
bnt  must  pass  through  a  proceaa  of  gradual  de- 
vdopmcnt  The  Social  Revoluticni  may  direct  airt 
into  new  paths,  but  it  will  never  destroy  the  art 
ot  die  past  While  the  Russian  Revolution  gave 
a  new  creative  in^ulse  to  the  artists,  pre-existing 
art  in  Russia  in  all  brandies  not  only  remained 
unmolested,  btU  was  actively  protected  by  the 
Proletarian  Government  from  posiibla  injuries 
during  the  period  of  general  comuaiMi  whicn  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
old  r^ime.  The  survival  of  theatrical  art  in 
Russia  through  the  most  dangerous  period  of  the 
Revolution  and  its  flourishing  condition  today 
are  due  to  the  devoted  efforts  of  Comrade  Luna* 
charsky,  die  People's  Commissar  o£  Educati<»L 

It  must  be  remembered  that  die  organisation  <^ 
the  State  Theatres  in  Russia  was  always  a  com- 
plicated and  delicate  apparatus,  requiring  an  en- 
ormous administration  of  specially  trained  techni- 
cians and  artists.  The  Riusian  stage  has  always 
been  more  dian  a  mere  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment The  Rnsrian  theatre  was  and  is  a  temple 
of  education  and  an  academy  of  art  Before  the 
Revolution,  however,  the  temple  was  open  only 
to  the  aristocracy  and  to  the  well-to-do  bourgeoisie. 
Millions  of  Russians  heard  of  the  splendor  of  the 
Russian  ballet  and  of  the  mapiincence  of  the 
Russian  opera,  but  never  lived  to  see  or  hear 
either.  Today  there  remain  in  Soviet  Russia  nei- 
ther aristocracy,  nor  bourgeoisie — or  at  least  those 
who  survive  need  not  be  taken  into  account,  since 
they  have  lost  all  thai  former  privil^ed  s^ufi- 
cance.  Hie  dieatrea  in  Russia  are  opm  tnuy  to 
woricers. 

Hie  auditorium  of  any  Petrograd  dieatie  in 
tiicsc  days  is  a  most  impressive  si^t  The  brilliant 
uniforms  and  the  fashionable  dresses  have  van- 
ished entirely;  instead  of  pearls  and  diamonds 
the  house  shines  with  thousands  of  bright  eyes 
turned  towards  the  stage,  where  the  spectacle  is 
performed  for  dwae  poorly  clothed  and  hungry 
people  who  watch  intently  every  movement,  listen- 
ing to  each  word  and  every  note  with  keen  interest 
and  admiration. 

The  Petrograd  theatres  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  Hie  State  theatres  and  the  private 
theatres,  or  ^^Collectives".  There  are  three  prin- 
dpal  Stite  theatres:  The  former  Mariynsky 
Ineatre,  where,  during  die  winter  season,  opera 
and  ballet  are  given  every  day  enept  Mondays; 
the  former  Milchailovaky  Theatre,  where  light 


opera,  both  of  Russian  and  foreign  composers,  is 
produced;  and  the  Alexandrinsky  Dramatic 
Theatre,  in  which  are  performed  the  classics  of 
Shakespeare  and  Schiller,  as  well  as  modem  Rus- 
sian playwrights  like  Ostrovsky,  Gogol,  Andreyev, 
LOnacharsky  and  many  others.  In  addition  to 
these  three,  thwe  are  four  other  State  dieatrea, 
forming  a  group  of  *Teople*8  Houses."  One  of 
dieae  is  devoted  to  French  and  Italian  opera,  and 
anodw  to  melodrama  and  classical  comedy,  such 
as  that  of  Shakespeare  and  Moliere,  This  latter 
theatre  is  under  the  management  of  a  young  and 
promising  artist,  S.  E.  Radlov,  vdio  has  introduced 
entirely  new  methods  in  theatrical  art  Radlov*8 
attention  has  been  centered  especially  upon  stage 
moTements  and  geatoxes.  He  is  a  severe  critic 
o£  those  modem  actors  who,  in  his  judgment,  are 
unable  even  to  stand  properly  on  die  stage,  much 
less  to  move  with  artistic  effect  In  order  to  cor- 
rect these  shortoomings  Radlov  has  not  hesitated 
to  adopt  everything  which  might  improve  the 
technique  of  sti^^  movemrat,  not  excepting  acro- 
batics. There  was  much  criticism  against  c«tain 
innovations  introduced  by  Radlov,  especially  when 
he  invited  acrobats  and  comedians  from  the  circus 
to  take  part  in  his  productions  of  comedy.  The 
dramatic  artists  protested  vigorously,  but  Radlov 
tremained  firm  and  finally  carried  through  his 
ideas.  He  was  enabled  in  mis  manner  to  introduce 
entirely  new.  elements  into  comedy  and  to  enrich 
it  immensely  with  a  technique  unobtainable  widi- 
out  these  elements.  The  result  injected  a  most 
^active  liveliness  into  comedy. 

The  Great  Dramatic  Theatre 

The  Gnat  Dramatic  Theatre,  which  occupies  the 
building  of  the  former  Little  Theatre,  is  under 
the  management  of  the  well-known  Russian  artists, 
Monakhov  and  Maximov.  Here  have  been  per* 
formed  Shakespeare  and  Schiller  and  other  classic 
authors,  and  recently  **The  Servant  of  Two 
Masters,**  an  Italian  comedy  by  Goldoni,  which 
had  great  and  well  merited  success.  Between  the 
acts  artistic  dances  are  given  before  the  curtain, 
designed  to  create  an  atmosphere  for  the  succeed- 
ing act  The  scenery,  costuming,  and  lighting 
are  excellent  and  the  acting  very  fine,  though  the 
actors  in  this  theatre  for  thie  most  part  have  been 
trained  from  experioioed  amateurs  and  young 
professionals. 

The  academic  State  theatres  in  Petrograd  are 
under  the  general  direction  of  I.  V.  Ekskuzovich, 
to  whom  the  present  high  standard  of  these  theatres 
is  largely  due.  Ivan  Vaailievich  Eksloizovich  is 
an  architect  by  education  and  at  the  same  time  a 
professional  actor,  a  combination  of  professions 
whidi  msJn  him  an  excellent  director  of  theatres. 
\|^en  the  Revolution  came  he  was  woHdng  as 
architect  on  a  new  railway  line  in  the  Pskov 
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r^on  and  tecturing  in  an  Engineering  School 
in  Petrograd.  He  is  a  ronng  man  of  great  energy 
and  tact,  thanks  to  which  he  has  become  very 
popular  l}oth  among  die  artists  and  the  other 
members  of  the  numerous  staff  of  theatrical  work- 
ers. 

The  Shop*  of  the  Suue  Theatre* 

The  disordered  events  of  the  first  period  of  the 
Revolution  were  reflected  in  theatrical  spheres  and 
unavoidable  anarchy  prevailed  everywh^,  evai 
in  the  State  theatres.  To  meet  these  circumstances, 
Ekskuzovich  was  chosen  head  d  the  Theatrical 
Association  and  became  manager  of  the  State 
theatres  in  Petrograd.  Later  he  was  confirmed  in 
this  position  by  3ie  Soviet  Government.  "First  of 
all,'*  Ekskuzovich  told  me,  **!  was  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  traditions  of  our  stage.  I  believed  that 
without  diose  traditions  no  discipline  could  be 
maintained  and  without  such  traditional  discipline 
no  stage  would  exist  It  was  possible  to  succeed 
in  this  because  the  artists  remained  out  of  politics 
and  because  they  offered  to  submit  themselves  en- 
tirely to  an  impartial  director  chosen  by  themselves 
and  appointed  by  the  Government."  Those  early 
days  of  general  confusion  imperilled  the  theatrical 
property,  worth  many  millions  of  dollars.  There 
were  several  criminal  attempts  to  steal  the  costumes 
and  other  accessories  from  the  wardrobes  of  the 
State  theatres,  which  are  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Nevertheless  the  five  hundred  thousand  costumes 
and  other  properties  belonging  to  Uiese  theatres 
remained  untouched  during  ue  most  turbulent 
days  of  the  Revolution.  And  today  they  are  in 
such  perfect  order  that  any  part  of  any  costume 
from  any  play  of  any  epoch  can  be  delivered  to 
the  Director  in  a  few  minutes.  I  went  through 
the  shops  in  which  the  costumes  and  other  stage 
accessories  are  made  and  stored  and  found  them 
in  ezseUent  condition.  In  the  women's  depar^ 
ment  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  nal  of  tiie 
workers.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  ballet,  **The 
Fire  Bird,"  was  in  preparation  and  all  the  costumes 
for  it  had  to  be  ready  within  ten  days.  Several 
of  the  new  creations  were  shovm  to  me.  The 
workers  for  the  most  part  were  aged  persons,  who 
had  seen  more  dian  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
service  in  these  same  shops.  Hiey  told  me  frankly 
that  nothing  in  the  world  would  detach  them  from 
their  beloved  theatres.  '*We  passed,  comrade," 
said  one  of  them  to  me,  'Hhrough  all  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution  and  we  still  continue  at  our 
jobs.  To  be  sure,  we  are  short  of  materials,  but 
nevertheless  we  are  doing  our  best"  This  worker 
indeed  described  the  case.  Because  of  the  diortage 
of  the  simplest  materials,  the  leather  for  boots 
and  for  differoit  accessories  for  the  costumes,  such 
as  metallic  parts,  were  being  imitated  wil^  ex- 
traordinary simplicity  and  most  artistic  effect  The 
canvasses  are  magnificat,  from  the  designs  of  the 
famous  artist  Alexander  Yakovlevich  Golovin,  who 
is  considered  even  greater  than  Bakst  I  saw  scene 
sketches  also  of  Aleexander  Benois,  and  odier  dis- 


tinguished masters  who  are  still  working  enthusias- 
tically for  tiw  Russian  stage.  The  costume  stuffs 
coming  from  die  theatrical  dyers  are  giveai  the 
most  careful  inspection  by  experts.  I  saw  pearls 
made  by  hand  out  of  suk  iad  wool  and  laces 
printed  so  artistically  tiut  even.at  a  short  distance 
I  could  not  distinguish  them  from  the  real.  The 
stores  of  material  are  immense  and  richly  provided 
thronj^  die  forethou^t  of  the  Director,  who,  be- 
ing an  **igi«*^  and  constructor,  realized  that  large 
reserves  of  materials  were  necessary  to  keep  Ae 
theatres  going,  and  accordingly,  evea  at  an  early 
period  b^ore  the  nationalization  of  industry,  did 
not  miss  his  opportunity  to  buy  supplies  whole- 
sale for  the  theatres.  Indeed,  when  I  inspected 
the  stocks  I  could  have  imagined  that  I  was  in  a 
large  department  store  in  New  York.  Materials 
of  all  sorts  were  carefully  sorted  and  distributed. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  similar  cither  in  Eng- 
lish or  American  theatrical  institutions.  In  all, 
there  are  under  the  direction  of  Ekskuzovich  about 
twenty  different  establishments  in  Petrograd  which 
serve  the  State  theatres. 

The  Theatrical  Museum 

Thanks  to  the  organizing  ability  of  Ekskuzovich, 
the  ten  Moscow  Academic  theatres  are  united  with 
those  of  Petrograd  and  all  work  together  in  full 
harmony — a  rare  circumstance  in  theatrical  life. 

Hie  Theatrical  Museum  is  a  new  creation  of  the 
Revolution,  due  to  the  initiative  and  energy  of 
Ekskuzovidi.  Hie  museum  is  located  in  the  large 
building  of  die  main  office  of  the  State  theatres 
in  a  fine  suite  of  rooms  which  formerly  served  as 
the  apartment  of  the  Director.  Here  I  found  pic- 
tures  of  Russian  dramatic  and  operatic  artists, 
and  prominent  ballet  dancers.  There  were  port- 
raits also  of  composers,  conductors  and  musicians 
and  scenic  artists.  Some  of  these  were  the  work  of 
celebrated  portrait  paintors.  There  is  a  section 
devoted  to  playwrights,  with  numerous  documents 
and  manuscripts  relating  to  their  work  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Russian  theatre.  All  the  f  umi- 
ture  and  die  art  objects  in  the  museum  had  be- 
longed to  deceased  artists  and  were  either  bought 
irom  private  persons  or  doiuted  by  relatives  and 
friends.  This  colIecti<m  was  actnally  gathered  to- 
gether during  die  period  of  the  Revolfltion.  lliere 
were  some  interesting  models  of  stage  settings  and 
an  extensive  and  rare  collection  of  photographs 
of  many  poiods  of  the  Russian  stage. 

Can  Americana  appreciate  the  circumstances 
under  which  all  this  work  has  been  accomplished? 
In  addition  to  the  shortage  of  food  and  of  clodies 
diere  was  also  a  critical  lack  of  fuel,  especially 
during  last  winter.  This  reached  such  a  point  that 
Ekskuzovich  was  at  one  time  actually  obliged  to 
remove  some  beams  from  several  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  State  theatres  in  order  to  provide 
fuel  to  keep  die  artists  warm  during  the  severe 
Russian  winter.  Being  an  architect,  he  dared  to 
undertake  such  extreme  measures,  knowing  that 
when  snmmsr  came  he  could  replace  die  beams. 
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The  theatrical  schools  and  the  Ballet  Academy 
in  P^i^rad  mi^t  serve  as  models  for  the  entire 
world.  Ineir  o^anization  is  so  perfect  and  unique 
that  I  wish  to  reserve  a  description  of  diem  for  a 
separate  article. 

The  orchestras  in  the  Academic  theatres  are  com- 
posed only  of  musicians  who  have  acctnnplished 
tbur  education  in  die  State  ConsMvatory,  and  all 
of  the  teachers  in  the  Omserratory  take  important 
parts  in  the  orchestras,  which  contributes  greatly 
to  dieir  artistic  excellence.  Russian  opera  singers 
are  most  particular  in  r^ard  to  their  orchestras. 
An  artist  like  Shaliapin,  for  instance,  would  re- 
fuse to  appear  <m  the  stage  with  mediocre  music. 
Hm  chtmises  also  are  composed  <mly  of  accom- 
plished pupils  of  the  Conservatory  ud  are  very 
fine.  Of  the  ballet,  which  is  renowoed  thron^ont 
the  world,  there  is  no  need  to  speak. 

The  impression  created  in  the  Russian  Academic 
theatres  is  that  of  great  harmony  of  color,  move- 
ment, music  and  lifting.  The  technique  of  light- 
ing has  been  greatly  improved  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. Moreover,  after  familiarity  wiA  the  English 
and  American  stage,  one  is  struck  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  performers  are  acting  all  ^e  time.  One 
does  not  see  the  puppet-like  faces  of  die  chorus, 
n<a  the  awkward  movements  of  the  8npemumn^ 
aries,  which  are  such  a  common  defect  in  Western 
opera.  Each  scene  performed  in  die  Academic 
theatres,  in  addition  to  its  high  dramatic  quality, 
is  a  complete  picture,  acadonically  correct,  as  well 
as  artistic.  The  costumes  and  scenery,  die  makeup 
of  the  actors,  are  the  result  of  careful  study  of  the 
historical  originals.  Here  art  and  science  work 
togedier.  The  members  of  die  chorus  are  physical- 
ly attractive,  full  of  life  and  enthosiaatic.  They 
mostiy  come  from  woridng  class  and  peasant 
families. 

In  all  the  Academic  theatres,  as  well  as  in  the 
State  theatres  in  general,  before  the  b^inning  of 
any  play,  opera,  or  ballet,  there  is  always  a  lecture 
upon  me  forthcoming  performance.  These  are 
most  instructive  and  popular. 

The  Comic  Opera  is  under  the  management  of 
K.  A.  Mardjanov,  and  the  Tlieatre  of  Free  Comedy 
also  bdongs  to  the  State.  Tlwy  are  both  very 
popular,  when  the  Free  Ccanedy  Theatre  was 
created  it  was  supposed  to  stage  produt^ons  of 
the  type  of  the  French  Grand  Goignol.  lliey  have 
often  performed  so-called  Miniatures  and  political 
satires.  The  actors  are  mostly  amateurs  who,  under 
the  talented  producer  N.  V.  Petrov,  fomwrly  an 
artist  of  the  State  Theatre,  are  perfecting  their 
acting  widi  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  is  expected 
that  Petrov  may  develop  this  dieatre  along  most 
original  lines.  The  llieatre  of  Free  Comedy  allows 
absolutely  free  treatment  and  pays  no  attention 
to  the  authority  of  die  playwright,  whose  play  is 
altered  accordhig  to  the  ideas  of  the  producers. 
I  understand  that  the  producer  during  a  consider- 
able  period  made  many  experiments  without  defin- 
ite results.  Tlten  die  comedy  **Samoye  Glavnoye" 
(Tlw  Most  Lnportant  Thing)  By  Nikolai  Nikolai- 
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evich  Yevreynov,  the  pr<^onent  of  the  "mono' 
drama",  put  an  end  to  experimentation  by  becom- 
ing the  nit  of  the  seastm.  This  production  pro- 
duced mndi  ducussion.  It  establishes  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  auditorium  and  die  stage. 
To  a  certain  extent  die  audience  actually  took 
part  in  the  play.  The  author,  who  has  gnat 
knowledge  of  tlie  theittrical  art,  assisted  in  the 
production,  to  which  he  contributed  otremely  or- 
iginal ideas.  Up  to  1914  Yevreynov  had  hecn  an 
ardent  advocate  of  die  so-called  'Theatre  for 
One*s  SelP',  on  whidi  he  published  a  most  inter- 
esting book.  Believing  that  imagination  u  the 
greMest  factor  in  theatrical  art,  he  held  that  by 
means  of  simple  iUusi<m  anytme  could  enjoy  any 
play  at  home  widiout  alter^on  and  widiout  pro- 
fessional actors.  .Later  he  carried  this  idea  still 
further  and  suggested  that  all  life  was  nothing 
else  than  a  theatre  and  every  person  more  or  less 
of  an  actor.  Carrying  this  conception  to  its  mystic- 
al development,  he  transformed  the  theatrical  art 
into  a  ruigion  of  which  he  himself  became  an 
aposde.  His  play  **Samoye  Glavnoye**  is  an  ex- 
position of  his  theory  that  life  is  a  stage.  The 
most  part  of  life,  be  asserts,  is  an  illusion;  the 
actor  in  his  impersonation  actually  transfomu- 
himself  into  another  personaliw.  Thus  he  believes 
that  the  theatre  can  actually  be  of  social  service 
through  this  power  of  the  actors,  vdio,  like  Red 
Cross  nurses,  will  place  thrar  abilities  at  the  ser- 
vice of  humanity.  In  this  play  a  party  of  actors 
enter  into  the  private  life  of  a  family  and  by 
their  skillful  acting  restore  the  last  hopes  of  its 
unhappy  members.  1  had  several  oimortunities  to 
study  this  play  in  performance  and  I  was  gready 
impressed  oy  it 

In  addition  to  the  Stafe  theatres  there  have 
grown  up  in  Petrograd  during  die  Revolution 
several  so-called  **CollectiTO8**,  which  exist  upon 
their  own  resources  and  represent  an  indepenaent 
trend  in  the  art 
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The  Japanese  at  Vladivostok 


{The  foUowiag  is  the  text  of  a  note  of  protest  tent  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  certain 
Western  European  Governments  against  the  recent  seiawe  of  Vladivostok  by  Japanese  troops.) 

Moscow,  Juno  1,  1921.    to  capitalists  in  its  own  country  the  rights  to  con- 


To  M.  Aristide  Briand,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Paris;  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  London;  to  the  GoV' 
emments  of  France,  of  Great  Britain,  and  haiy. 
The  stru^le  of  the  toiling  masses  of  Russia 
for  peace  and  for  the  right  to  direct  their  own 
destiny  themselves  is  passing  dirough  a  new  phase. 
By  gigantic  effwta  and  miracles      heroism,  after 
having  valiantly  beatoi  bade  the  united  attacks  of 
internal  counter-revolution  and  of  the  greater 
number  of  foreign  powers,  they  have  achieved  the 
right  to  govern  thonselves  by  their  own  workers* 
and  peasants*  Soviets.    They  had  thought  hence- 
forth to  be  able  to  devote  themselves  freely  to 
the  internal  reccmstruction  of  Russia,  and  to  live 


duct  fishing  in  the  waters  of  Kamchatka  vrfiich 
have  hitherto  belonged  to  die  Rusuan  cooperatives 
and  to  other  Russian  dtixens.  Japan  is  there  in- 
troducing its  control.  It  takes  possession  of  ar- 
rogated rights  in  the  Kamchadca  fisheries;  this  is 
an  arbitrary  grabbing  of  the  rights  of  Russia* 
which  the  Russian  Government  considers  as  a 
violation  of  the  elementary  rights  of  the  masses 
<^  the  Rnsaian  people.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
with  the  aid  of  the  Japanese  military  power  that 
the  remnanU  of  the  counter-revolutionary  bands 
of  Semionov  and  Kappel  are  maintaining  them- 
selves on  the  Chinese  border  and  occupying  the 
Chinese  railroads,  and  it  is  with  the  aid  of  Japa- 
nese anziUaries  that  the  bands  of  Ungem-Stan- 
bene  are  terrorioiw  M<»woUa  and  there  preparing 


at  peace  with  foreign  countries  after  die  ctmdu-    f^j  ^jj^  attacks  against  Uie  Rnsuan  country.  Hie 

*.  ,  -jii —  e  . — T   agents  of  Japanese  imperialism  penetrate  far  into 

Central  Asia,  in  their  attempu  to  propagate  sedi- 
tion everywhere,  and  the  emissaries  of  counter- 
revolnti<»ary  elements  in  Tuikestan.  go  to  Japui 
to  work  oat  a  common  plan  of  conduct.  Hie 
Russian  Republic  has  frequently  repeated  its  pro- 
positions ox  peace  to  the  Japanese  Govemment, 
but  in  spite  of  all  its  pacific  efforto  the  Japanese 
Government  is  at  present  the  initiator  of  a  new 
campaign  of  intervention  against  the  power  of 
die  Rnstian  workers  and  peasants.  The  Japanese 
Government  dkould  note  that  the  great  masses  of 
the  Russian  people,  who  have  tak«D  their  destiny 
into  their  oim  hands  and  have  frequendy  repulsed 
all  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  will  be  aole  to 
wage  this  new  struggle  victoriously  and  will  make 
their  strength  felt  more  than  ever  by  those  who 
atta<^  them.  But  the  responsibility  for  these  hos- 
tile acts  cannot  be  limited  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
unment  alone.  We  have  proofs  that  the  Frendi 
Government,  in  its  implacable  ho^lity  to  the 
woricers  and  peasants  of  Russia,  is  the  active  in- 
stigator of  this  new  campaign  of  intervention,  and 
participates  in  tho  Japanese  plan  of  conquest  in 
Siberia.  Soviet  Russia  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
conndor  all  the  powers  of  die  Entmite  as  morally 


sion  of  treaties  providing  for  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment of  the  economic  needs  with  which  the  various 
countries  were  faced.    Their  hope  unfortunately 
has  beoi  deceived  by  a  new  attempt  at  foreign 
intmrention  and  a  new  combined  attadc  oi  Rus- 
sian oounterrevoltttion  and  foreign  govemmraits. 
Under  the  protection  of  Japanese  bayfrnets  die 
White  Guards  at  Vladivostok  suddenly  took  pos- 
session of  the  authority  in  this  city,  while  a  similar 
BtrcJu  was  accomplished  at  Nikolsk-Uasurisk,  and 
in  other  r^ons  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  Out- 
sp<^«i  counter-revolution  is  thus  installed  by 
Japanese  militarypower  in  the  district  occupied 
by  diat  power.  Tne  "Russian  worker  and  peasoit 
masses  of  the  Far  East  have  done  everything  in 
their  power  to  attain  an  acceptable  peace  ¥ntb 
Japan.  They  created  a  separate  democratic  repub- 
lic in  order  to  make  sudi  a  peace  possible,  and 
dvB  independent  republic  of  the  Far  East  signed 
an  agreement  to  this  e£fect  with  Japan,  which  had 
declared  its  readiness  to  retire  its  troops  from 
this  region  on  this  condition  and  to  return  their 
freedom  to  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people  in 
the  Far  East   In  the  name  of  the  latter  die  Gov- 
ernment of  their  Republic  has  been  tireless  in 
its  ^orts  to  obtain  a  comply  agreonent  with 


Japan  in  order  to  be  able  to  live  in  peace  and  in  responsible  for  this  new  phase  in  the  interventim- 
conditions  of  neig^orliness  with  diat  country,  but    igt  prc^am,  which  is  the  collective  work  of  all 

the  Entente  powers. 


the  Japanese  Government  replies  to  their  efforts 
for  peace  by  a  new  violent  attack  against  their 
liberty  from  within,  and  against  their  independ- 
ence from  widiouL  The  worst  enemies  <^  the 
masses  of  the  Russian  people,  the  extreme  xeao- 
tionariea  whose  avowed  object  is  to  conquer  Siberia 
with  the  aid  of  Japanese  bayonets,  and  there  to 
become  the  subaltern  employees  of  Japanese  con- 
querors, have  violentiy  raised  to  power  the  armies 
of  Japan. 

But  this  attempted  conquest  of  Siberia  is  not  an 
isolated  fact    The  Japanese  Government  assigns 


On  the  part  of  the  Britisli 
Government,  the  Soviet  Government  beholds  in 
this  step  an  active  hostility  not  at  all  in  agreement 
mth  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty.  The  Rnsaian  Gov- 
ernment protests  most  energetically  against  the 
acts  aimra  at  Russia  either  directly  or  throng 
the  intermediary  of  attacks  on  the  army  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Far  East,  and  reserves  the  right 
to  draw  those  conclusi<nis  which  will  force  them- 
selves up<m  the  Russian  Government 

Chicherin, 
Peoples  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affair*, 
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RUSSIAN  SHIPBUILDING 
A  deem  was  ifsoed  by  the  ConncU  of  People's 
Commissars  on  Harcfa  24,  1921,  directing  that  the 
entire  Metal  Shipbuilding  of  the  country  be  united 
under  one  organ  in  th^  Metal  Section  of  the 
Supreme  Economic  CounciL 

This  is  a  decree  of  considerable  importance.  If 
we  folly  consider  the  facts  that  as  far  back  as 
1903,  water  transport  amounted  to  41  per  cent  of 
die  entire  Russian  traiuport,  and  diat  mb  Russian 
waterways  and  channels  are  one  and  a  half  times 
the  extent  of  dry  land  transport,  the  significance 
of  the  waterways,  of  navigation,  and  consequently 
also  of  shipbuilding  for  Russia  becomes  fully 
apparent 

In  1913,  when  the  tonnage  of  the  World  Fleet 
amounted  to  48,000,000  tons,  consisting  of  30,029 
vessels,  Russia  possessed  only  800,000  tons,  that 
is  to  say,  less  than  2  per  cent;  Russian  steam- 
ers carried  no  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  entire 
Russian  e]q>ort,  making  0.22  per  cent  of  the  entire 
world  water  transport 

Russu^s  Ships  Lost  in  the  World  War 

The  above  Ulnstrates  the  extent  to  which  Russian 
export  depended  on  fordgn  ships.  IHs  state  of 
things  is  made  more  acute  by  Uie  fact  that  from 
1914  to  1921  Russia  lost  almost  its  mtire  commer- 
cial fleet,  with  the  result  that  she  is  now  faced  with 
the  dilemma  either  to  transfer  the  entire  import 
and  eqiort  to  foreign  capital,  or  to  undertake  the 
ooostmction,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  of  a  fleet 
to  secure  the  necessary  tonnage. 

The  River  Fleet  is  not  in  a  much  heXla  con- 
dition. It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that,  owing 
to  the  war,  to  n^lect  and  to  wear,  the  losses  in 
this  direction  are  estimated  at  50  per  cent,  to 
which  should  be  added  the  fact  that  for  seven  years 
the  usual  normal  addition  has  been  lacking,  and 
finally  there  is  also  die  fact  oS  the  irrational  ex- 
ploitation of  out-of-date  types  of  steamers  and 
mechanisms.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  we  may 
take  70  per  cent  to  be  the  exact  figure  of  the  loss 
to  our  river  fleet 

This  latter  drcunstance,  more  than  anydiiiig 
else,  convinces  us  <tf  the  necessity  of  die  immediate 
o^anization  of  a  State  shipbuilding  industry. 

An  organized  shipbiiilding  industry  should  ulti- 
mately bring  our  transport  to  a  state  most  advan- 
tageous to  us. 

Enumeration  of  Russia's  Shipyards 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  altogether  about 
21  more  or  less  important  shipbuilding  enterprises. 
In  European  Russia  these  may  be  divided  into  three 
principal  groups,  according  to  dieir  geographical 
position: 

1.  The  1st,  Northern  (Petrograd  Metal  Works, 
the  Uyevsky  Metal  Works,  the  Patilov  Shipyard, 
the  Krayten  and  Okhta  Works). 

2.  The  Volga  District,  Sormova,  Kolomna,  Vat 
Idnaky,  Niaiin^orodsk,  Teplokhod  Works,  Zhurar- 
lev  Works,  the  Shtaan  and  Knlebaka  Wharves. 
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3.  The  Southern  Distnet,  Tlie  Roxud  Naval 
Works  in  Nikolayev,  dw  Vadon  Works  in  Kherson, 
the  Billing,  Fendrich,  and  Russian  Steamship  Co., 
in  Odessa,  the  Novorossisk  and  Pastukhov  in  Ros- 
tov. 

Productitm  Program 

The  above  groups  are  capable  of  producing 
as  follows: 

The  annual  output  of  the  Northern  group 
amounts  to  4,440,000  poods  of  metal  hulls. 
Hie  Volga  output  amounts  to  1,335,000  poods. 

The  output  of  the  sontfaem  amounts  to  2,730,000 
poods. 

The  combined  output  requires  the  following 
amount  of  fuel;  die  Northern  group,  3,900,000 
poods;  die  Volga,  1,200,000  poods;  and  the  Soudi- 
em,  3,300,000  poods. 

The  number  of  workers  required  for  the  com- 
plete program  is  98,000. 

Hie  amalgamation  of  the  entire  State  Metal 
Shipbuildii^  industry  under  one  organ  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Russian  diipbnildii^ 
Russian  transport,  and  the  Russian  navy. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  under 
existing  conditions  we  can  hardly  speak  oX  develop- 
ing our  diipbtiilding  industry  as  such. 

The  resources  of  the  Republic  are  so  Ihnited 
that  the  development  of  shipbuilding  can  only  run 
parallel  with  the  development  of  industry  as  a 
whole,  upon  which  it  of  course  depends. 


TO  RUSSIA 
By  Joseph  Koten 

Open  die  door  to  us,  Modier — 

We  have  been  waiting  so  long  in  the  dark 

To  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice, 

To  see  your  welcoming  smile. 

What  though  your  house  be  disordered 
And  your  welcoming  smile  be  sad 
And  weary  with  aidless  labor 
And  vigils  and  pain? 

How  we  have  hoped  for  you.  Mother, 
Prayed  for  yon,  loved  you! 
All  our  tears  were  shed  for  you,  Mother — 
In  despair  and  in  exaltation. 

What  is  there  here  to  console  me 
Away  from  you,  Mother? — 
The  bread  of  slavery  is  cursed. 
The  t3rrant*s  footstep  is  loud. 
There  is  no  fountain  in  the  desert. 
There  is  no  song  in  the  wilderness. 

Open  the  door  to  tis.  Mother — 

We  are  waiting  too  long  in  die  dark  I 
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THE  PEASANTS  AND  THE  PROPRIETORS 

Tlis  above  poatn.  Unad  hj  the  Uknlnlan  Sorlel  Coreniment,  bear*  under  each  of  It*  piueU  one  Tcrae  ot  ■  little  couplet  wUck. 
Iraulated  Into  Eii|IJali,  readt  a*  follow*;     "The  trulh  of  the  peaHiiti  1*  ahani  and  clear;  that  of  the  maiteri  fa  ctct  readr  lo  twiat  and  bend." 
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A  Journey  to  Odessa 

By  Max  Babthel 

(This  short  chapter  is  taken  from  the  author's  account  of  his  journey  through  southern  RuStiOt 
which  is  reviewed  in  the  current  issue  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  illustrations  accompanying  it  are 
connected  with  the  article  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  reproductions  of  appeals  to  the  peasants  of 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Reimblic,  through  which  Ae  author's  journey  took  him.) 


*npH£  landscape  is  peaceful;  farm  coming  after 
farm.  At  Vinnitsa  we  are  again  received 
with  ceremony.  Vinnitsa  is  a  Mtde  city  which 
suffered  terribly  in  the  civil  wai,  and  wmch  vas 
flooded  by  ever  newrWhite  invasion.  When  the 
Galician  troops  were  at  Vinnitsa,  infected  with 
t>'phus,  they  spread  the  disease  to  the  whole  city. 
Of  its  50,000  inhabitants,  40,000  were  infected  and 
5,000  died.  These  victims  also  are  to  be  chained 
to  the  Ent^te.  There  was  a  lack  of  medical  sup- 
plies that  were  necessary  to  fight  the  dread  enemy, 
the  typhus.  For  a  long  time  the  railroads  were 
the  great  spreaders  of  infection.  The  Soviet  power 
waged  a  sharp  struggle  against  dirt  and  lice,  but 
encountered  the  stubborn  resistance  of  petty  hour- 
geois  inertia.  Bat  this  reustance  was  ruthlessly 
broken  and  the  great  war  against  dirt  and  lice 
went  on.  Tlie  cars  were  washed  and  cleaned,  every 
house  and  every  room  had  to  be  tidied,  and  any- 
one who  was  remiss  in  this  duty  was  severely  pun- 
ished. The  stru^le  against  infection  required  as 
many  victims  as  the  struggle  against  Krassnov, 
Denikin  and  the  Poles. 

At  Vinnitsa  there  were  60  factories,  most  of 
them  for  tobacco  products.  Of  these,  24  are  still 
in  operation,  the  rest  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Poles,  who  also  dragged  off  the  machinery. 
In  their  withdrawal  they  burned  down  6  villages 
near  Vinnitsa.  Immediately  18,000  peasants  in 
these  provinces  volunteered  for  the  Red  Army  and 
the  grain  deliveries  rose  30  per  cent  In  this  city 
also,  as  in  Krementshug,  the  railroad  workers  de- 
cided to  vote  a  whole  month's  pay  to  help  -the 
revolutionary  railroad  workers  in  western  coun- 
tries who  were  preventing  the  transport  of  troops 
and  munitioiM  to  Poland.  At  the  station,  I  spoke 
to  a  young  worker  from  one  of  the  tobacco  fac- 
tories. He  earns  500  rubles  a  day,  but  a  pound 
of  bread,  white  bread,  costs  150  rubles  in  open 
trade  at  Vinnitsa. 

The  bridge  over  the  Bug  river  is  of  wood;  the 
iron  bridge  lies  tangled  in  the  water.  Near  Zhmer- 
inka  there  are  whole  kilometers  of  bumed-up  skel- 
etons of  railroad  cars  and  small  locomotives.  The 
locomotive  repair  shop  at  Zhmerinka  was  blown 
up  by  the  Poles,  but  we  nevertheless  got  our  r^- 
ular  reception  at  the  station,  and  as  we  departed, 
the  red  cavalry,  wild  Cossacks,  swung  their  swords 
and  waved  them  in  wide  curves  of  salutation  over 
their  heads. 

The  landscape  is  hilly  and  covered  with  leafy 
trees,  while  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  track 
there  are  well  cultivated  fields,  and  much  cattle 
and  fruit   The  train  carried  us  along  the  Bessa* 


rabian  boundary.  The  district  around  Odessa  is 
flat,  rich  in  black  earth  and  herds  of  buffalo,  har- 
vested wheat  fields,  great  areas  of  com  (maize), 
and  great  fidds  of  sunflowers  and  mdons.  Around 
Odessa  are  the  farms  of  German  colonists,  who  are 
among  the  most  reactionary  of  the  peasants,  ^ust 
as  we  were  passing  into  the  city,  we  beheld  great 
blodcs  of  houses  that  had  been  overthrown  by  a 
tremendous  explosion  of  munitions — the  Germans 
having  been  in  Odessa  at  the  time. 

The  Beach  Near  Odessa 

From  the  little  railroad  station  we  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  Black  Sea  shore.  The  shore  line 
reminds  you  somewhat  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  in 
the  direction  of  Sorrento.  We  go  in  bathing,  and 
none  of  the  heroes  of  &e  Communist  Internation- 
al, denuded  of  their  clothes,  turns  out  to  he  much 
different  in  appearance  from  Serrati,  the  leader 
of  the  Italian  delegation,  or  from  Milkich,  the 
representative  of  Yugo-Slavia,  or  from  Miinzen- 
berg,  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commun- 
ist Youth  International,  or  from  Bamatter  of 
Basle,.  Bolagno  of  Rome,  Jakob  of  Stuttgart,  or 
Rosi  of  Berlin;  they  are  just  as  inconspicuous  as 
the  many  thousands  who  populate  the  sea  and  the 
beach  as  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  die  workers  and  women  of  Odessa 
are  far  more  hancb<Hne  specimens  of  humanity 
and  can  swim  modi  better  than  Chakaya  or  Sadoul. 

We  pass  through  the  brown  beauty  of  naked 
bodies  on  the  beach  and  row  out  into  the  blue 
sea,  a  winding  chain  of  boats,  which  we  then  tie 
together  and  sing  the  Carmagnok  and  our  revolu- 
tionary songs.  As  we  were  proceeding  back  to 
the  shore,  we  were  met  by  a  fine  large  vessel  bear- 
ing well-groomed  men  and  women,  lo(ddng  quite 
aristocratic  and  untouched  by  revolution.  A  c<an- 
rade  said  that  these  were  still  representatives  of 
the  Odessa  big  bourgeoisie,  and  that  it  was  too 
bad  that  Deut»ch,  chairman  of  the  Extraordinary 
Commission,  had  let  them  slip  out  through  his 
fingers.  Deutsch  also  met  us  and  reassurMl  our 
excited  comrade  by  telling  him  that  he  knew 
those  on  board,  who  were  members  of  the  Soviet 
administrations. 

Odessa  is  a  European  city  with  broad,  well 
cleaned  streets,  neat  houses,  and  parks.  The  harbor 
is  practically  deserted,  the  warehouses  locked, 
and  die  blockade  is  throttling  the  dty.  Every  three 
hours  motor  boats  proceed  out  into  the  sea  in 
order  to  observe  the  French  cruisers  and  inspect 
the  mine  fields.  On  some  days  you  can  hear  the 
artillery  fire  on  General  WruigePs  front,  for 
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Wrangel  would  ISce  to  advance  on  Odessa.  The 
Poles  are  ever  alert,  and  the  Rumanians  are  send- 
ing out  their  spies.  On  the  order  of  the  day  of 
die  Odessa  rerolutionaiT  c(»nmittee,  military  ques- 
tUaa  take  up  most  of  the  discusuon.  On  the 
beach  I  met  a  German  comrade  from  one  of  the 
intmiational  regiments,  who  approaches  Angelica 
Balabahova  and  tells  hcty  after  greetings,  that  the 
Whites  had  shot  25  of  his  comrades  in  prison, 
but  had  OTerlo<dced  him. 

The  trade  onions  in  Odessa  have  just  assigned 
5,000  workers  to  the  villi^es  for  Uw  <x>Uection  of 
grain.  In  3  days  they,  sent  50,000  poods  of  wheat 
into  the  city,  each  pood  costing  68  rubles.  Their 
C6ti£ate  is  that  they  will  obtain  5,000,000  poods. 
**If  we  get  so  mudi,"  said  Robinson,  the  leader 
of  the  Odessa  trade  unions,  *Sre  hare  gained  more 
than  a  victorious  battle  against  the  ^lea,** 

Odessa  is  still  full  of  tales  of  the  Italians  who 
left  the  port  a  few  days  ago  and  took  with  them 
the  last  stores  of  grain,  300,000  poods,  destined 
for  Italy,  as  the  first  shipload  of  wheat  thiU  Ukraine 
is  fumidbing  to  the  West  As  \ke  Italian  captain 
walked  through  Odessa  and  beheld  the  handwme. 
Well-groomed  and  tree-shaded  city,  he  shook  his 
head  and  said:  "They  always  told  us  that  Odessa 
was  a  city  of  murder  and  pillage,  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  go  through  the  streets  unless  we 
bore  arms,  and  now  we  see  that  the  city  is  at  peace, 
and  have  no  difficulty  in  setting  sail,  with  our 
wheat  on  hoard.*'  The  Italians  broii^t  widi  them 
a  whole  cargo  of  medical  and  surgicid  instruments, 
valued  at  more  than  one  million  lire.  The  quinine 
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and  aspirin  were  not  of  course  of  the  best  grade, 
they  were  the  leavings  of  the  Italian  war,  but  it 
was  nevertheless  a  great  assistance  for  the  strug- 
gling, bleeding,  and  sickness-ridden  country. 

Anarchist  Bands  m  Odessa 

The  Italians  had  not  been  altogether  misinformed 
as  to  pillage,  for  Odessa  had  earned  a  rather  bad 
reputation.  During  the  war  and  the  revolution 
more  thsm  30,000  bandits  had  sought  refuge  here. 
Anyone  who  dared  appear  in  the  streets  after  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  cleaned  out  Great 
contributloiu  were  imposed  upon  the  bourgeoisie, 
contributi<ms  that  were  so  large  that  the  big  mer- 
chants organized  themselves,  declared  a  strike,  and 
closed  their  shc^  The  protest  meeting  held  by 
them  in  the  Stoac  Exchange  was  diapened  by  the 
bandits  in  broad  daylig^  the  merdumts  dwm* 
selves  roUwd  and  sent  running  naked  through  die 
streets. 

At  first  the  attacks  of  the  bandits  were  directed 
only  against  the  bourgeoisie,  but  soon  diey  turned 
their  attadcs  alao  on  the  Soviets.  Tliey  arrested 
a  nundwr  of  prominent  CommnnistB  and  then 
sent  a  deputation  which  declared  itself  ready  to 
deliver  those  who  had  been  arrested  for  a  ransom 
of  one  million  roubles.  The  members  of  this  depu- 
tation were  ^ot  The  bandits  now  got  out  their 
daggers  and  prepared  to  use  thdr  pistols,  llie 
Soviet  prepared  a  regular  campaign  against  them. 
Iliereupon  they  sent  a  new  dqtutation,  which  de- 
clared:   *^ive  us  peace;  we  want  to  fight  only 


AT^  APPEAL  TO  THE  UKRAINIAN  PEASANTS 

Aa  la  thmn  by  ih*  RiidM  word*  on  ib*  ptper  which  om  «f  the  peMmta  fcotda,  Uw  potter  la  aa  appaal.  laaved  by  ihe  Ra«ia» 
SovlM  GorannMBi,  t*  iba  nlddla  elaat  paanata  to  prodaca  §at  Uiiw  pala  la  Aa  lataraaU  of  lb*  Savlat  KapabUc. 
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flOr  TO  PRODUCE  CLOTH  FROM  GRAIN 

U  P«t«  of  dw  VbaUu  Sofht  GonnaMt) 

~Th«  maltar  It  ntllj  qnlta  timpU,  ud  tnm  gnln  jo*  oar  abo  obtain  «rarrtUnf  «1m  that  tha  paaaant  needa  io  hii  wort.  Ab4 
tha  paaaaat  Uinaelf  la  batter  fitted  than  anreoa  «taa  to  carry  got  tUa  tadL  All  that  ha  acada  do  U  to  tafca  hit  aoiplu  fraln  and  deUrac 
li  t«  tha  eoUaetiiv  palat  at  a  fixad  pilaa.  Froa  thla  poLit  the  braad  wUl  go  dlraetlr  to  the  faetorr  and  to  the  workara  thaeoaalTaa, 
who  prodaea  mrytUiv  that  the  paa«u  aaiii.  Bat,  la  aadar  th«t  tha  woAar  nay  ha  abla  to  work  wdl,  he  noat  be  well  fed,  and  only 
the  peaaant  con  feed  Um.  If  tha  paaaaat  doaa  Ua  weik,  the  «Me«Ma  will  ba  aa  is  Aa  ahora  faetoir.  At  ana  and  of  iha  taetorr  tha  paaaaat 
will  p«t  la  hit  laiptaa  gnia  lAlla  at  tha  aAai  aad  ha  wOl  take  oat  all  tha  lUap  ho  aooda.  faataaM.  Oa  /aaaiailoa  of  jw  (Miyara 
Uaa  111  aa  trtmtMd  amthrngt  ^  emmmaMinl     Ptmmit,  tmj  M  yaar  aar^  pate  M  ita  cdUeOmt  paUu,  M  aalf  (hm  al  fMi  frtemr 

ing  that  took  place  at  tibo  foot  of  this  monument, 
twee  came  a  solonn  assemblage  in  the  Great 
Theatre  of  Odessa,  in  the  evening,  and  Ruasiaii 
comrades  assured  me  that  this  theatre  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Captain  Sadonl 
was  die  chief  speaker  that  evening,  for  French  cruis- 
ers were  blockading  Odessa,  and  Baron  Wrangel 
was  the  avowed  protege  of  France.  Sadoul  turned 
to  the  three  Frendi  delegates,  to  Raymond  Lefevre 
of  the  Committee  of  the  lliird  Intematiraal  at 
Paris,  to  Vergnet,  the  secretary  of  the  trade  union 
of  metal  workers,  and  to  Lepetit,  the  anarchistic 
metal  worker  from  the  southern  part  of  France, 
and  duiounced  France  in  the  presence  of  the 
Odeasa  proletariat  for  its  crimes.  France,  he  said, 
was  one  of  the  most  inexorable  and  bitter  enemies 
of  Soviet  Russia,  was  a  citadel  of  world  reaction, 
was  the  employer  of  Poland,  for  whose  use  it 
was  sending  officers  and  cannon  to  Warsaw.  France, 


against  the  big  boui^ferasie,  and  you  an  against 
thism  too.** 

Meanwhile  a  special  commi8Bi<ND  for  combat- 
ing counter-revolution,  speculation  and  sabotage 
had  arrived  from  Moscow,  and  this  special  com- 
mission went  to  work  with  a  firm  hand.  In  the 
serious  conflicts  that  then  ensued,  about  20,000  of 
the  bandits  were  wiped  out 

Vinitiky,  their  well-known  ringleader  was  shot, 
and  the  lundits,  gnashing  tiheir  teedi,  declared  to 
i3m  Commmiiflts:  'When  you  go  we  shall  shoot 
yon  in  the  back.**  But  when  the  Communists  real- 
ly were  obliged  to  go,  no  robber  shot  them  in  the 
back,  for  there  was  none  on  hand  to  do  the  shoot- 
ing. Tliose  diat  had  remained  liad  fled  from  OdsMa 
and  gtme  over  to  Denildn,  or  to  Makbno,  or  to 
WrangeL 

The  monument  of  the  Tliird  International  arises 
in  a  park  overlooking  the  sea.  After  a  massmeet- 
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the  friend  and  financier  of  Wrangel,  was  support* 
ing  the  latter  with  money  and  with  guns.  It  was 
France  that  was  blockading  Odessa  with  its  battle- 
ships, choking  the  port,  and  bombarding  Kherson. 

Sadoul  is  vary  popular  in  Odessa,  for  he  was 
here  once  before,  wlusn  he  was  preparing  the  re- 
volts of  sailors  on  the  French  battleships,  and 
delivering  speeches  on  the  cruiser  that  first  raised 
the  Red  flag.  The  French  comrades  listen  atten- 
tively, and  as  Sadoul  concludes  his  speech,  they 
jump  to  their  feet  and  declare  solemnly  before 
the  workers  of  Odrasa  that  they  will  do  everything 
in  their  country  for  the  proletarian  revolution  and 
for  Soviet  Russia. 

The  three  French  comrades  did  not  return  to 
France.  On  their  return  journey,  by  way  of 
Archangel  (they  were  traveling  illegally  in  a  frail 
boat  toward  the  Norwegian  coast),  they  were 
drowned  in  the  Arctic  sea.  Of  Lefevre  we  are 
told  tlmt  already  ca  his  journey  to  Russia  he  had 
expressed  fear  of  the  sea  and  had  said  that  he 
expected  to  die  some  day  on  a  sea  voyage. 

Hiis  theatre  also  was  surrounded  by  many 
thousand  people.  A  little  Russian  girl  fell  about 
our  necks  and  kissed  us.  For  a  few  minutes  ^e 
sat  in  our  auto  and  chirped  like  a  bird.  The  night 
was  soft  and  warm  ana  a  searchli^  was  playing 
over  the  harbor. 


TROTSKY  REPLIES 
Moscow.  July  5. — ^Reporting  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Hiird  International  on  the  general  ec<niomic 
situation,  Leon  Trotsky  dealt  at  length  with  the 
letter  of  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  to  Samuel 
Gompers,  made  public  last  April. 

*'Mr.  Hughes,"  said  Trotsky,  *'is  reported  to 
have  declared  that  Russia  is  a  'gigantic  economic 
vacuum*  and  to  have  stated  diat  the  impoverish- 
ment and  decay  of  Russian  economy  cannot  be 
blamed  on  the  blockade  and  civil  war,  because, 
according  to  Mr.  Hughes,  the  ruin  has  affected 
industries  which  were  independent  of  foreign 
countries  prior  to  the  war. 

{Note:    In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gompers, 
mblished  April  18,  Mr.  Hughes  wroU, 
There  can  be  no  relation  of  the  failure 
of  all  these  industries  to  blockades  or  to 
civil  tear,  for  most  of  them  require  no  im- 
ports, and  the  men  mobiliz^  since  the 
Soviet  Revolution  were  far  less  than  be- 
fore that  event*'~Editor,  Soviet  Russia. 
"As  regards  the  mfd>ilization  having  been  less 
than  under  the  Tsar,"  said  Trotsky,  **du8  argument 
is  truly  childish.  In  the  first  place,  Russian  indus- 
try was  ruined  not  only  by  the  mobilization  for 
civil  war,  but  by  the  preceding  imperialist  mobil- 
ization.  The  ai^ument  that  the  Soviet  Government 
mobilized  less  men  than  Tsarism  is  arithmetically 
correct,  but  substantially  wrong.  Tsarism  left  the 
qualified  workers  at  the  factories  and  worbiiops, 
recruiting  the  army  from  the  aristocratic  and  mid- 
dle class  youth,  with  professionall  olSsxm  and 
student  volunteers,  etc.,  while  the  Soviet  armies 


are  expressly  comprised  of  the  experienced  woilc- 
ers.  Thus  the  mobilization  imposed  upon  the  Soviet 
Government  by  the  intervention  of  France,  Eng- 
land and  America  hit  Russian  industry  harder  tly«w 
did  Uie  imperialist  war. 

**The  argument  that  the  mined  industries  were 
independent  of  foreign  countries  before  the  war,** 
continues  Trotsky,  "exhibits  an  amazing  forget* 
fulness  of  the  ABC's  of  economics.  All  branches 
of  industry  are  inter*linked  and  inter-dependenL 
Russia  baore  the  war  was  a  comp<ment  part  of 
the  world's  economic  system,  and  became  even 
more  closely  dependent  upon  Entente  countries 
during  the  war.  The  blodcade  immediately  severed 
these  vital  ties.  As  a  result  all  the  most  import 
ant  branches  of  Russian  industry  suffered,  and  in 
individual  cases  frequently  were  paralyzed  for  the 
lack  of  small  essential  parts  previously  imported 
from  abroad.  For  inataiiffff,  ^e  lade  many  predse 
measuring  instruments,  as  well  as  such  articles  as 
spiral  drills.  For  coal  mining  we  lack  the  neces- 
sary flat  and  round  metal  cablra,  formerly  obtained 
from  England  or  Germany.  To  begin  manufac- 
turing time  articles  in  an  economically  exhausted 
country,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  natur- 
ally presents  tremendous  difiiculties.  Hie  wire 
Bcreois  used  in  our  paper  mills  were  also  foreign 
importations  and  the  shortage  of  these  has  greatly 
handicapped  our  paper  industry.  This  list  could 
be  multiplied  many  times.  There  was  not  a  single 
industry  in  Russia  which  was  not  directly  or  in- 
directly dependent  upon  foreign  countries  before 
the  war.  If  Mr.  Hughes  were  able  to  grasp  these 
phenomena  in  their  inward  eccmomic  significance 
and  world-wide  inter-relations,  he  would  have  to 
say:  The  fact  that  Russia,  divorced  from  the 
world's  economic  system,  shaken  and  exhausted, 
first  by  the  imperialist  war  and  then  by  the  civil 
war,  has  been  able,  under  the  Soviet  Government, 
to  withstand  three  years  of  uninterrupted  intervm- 
tion  and  wars,  ana  to  feed,  clothe  and  equip  an 
army  at  times  exceeding  five  million  men — this 
fact  is  nothing  less  than  a  miracle.  No  other 
regime,  under  similar  circumstances,  coidd  have 
developed  such  vitality.*" 

Russian  Telegraph  Agency, 

BfPORTS  AT  NOVOROSSISK 

The  company  **Obtorg"  has  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  die  representative  of  the  Commissariat 
of  Foreign  Trade  at  Rostov  on  the  Don  for  the 
supply  of  goods  to  Sonth-Easlem  Russia  to 
the  amount  of  35,000,000  francs.  The  following 
goods  are  to  be  imported:  Agricultural  implo* 
ments  and  machinery,  instruments,  binder  twine, 
8,000,000  yards  of  dry  goods,  etc.  The  first  ship- 
ment, amounting  to  10,000,000  francs,  will  arrive 
in  Novorossisk  within  three  wee^.  In  ezchmige 
for  these  goods  the  following  products  are  offered: 
tobacco,  potash,  benzine,  bristles.  Hie  company 
"Obtorg"  has  appointed  a  permanent  representa- 
tive in  Novorossisk.— PratM^  Petrograd,  May 
31  f  1921. 
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Return  of  Workers  to  Russia 

By  L.  BIahtens 

(In  our  issue  of  April  2  we  published  a  cablegram  from  L.  Martens,  armoundng  the  organisation 
of  a  special  committee  in  Moscow  to  consider  the  problem  of  em^ration  from  the  United  States  to 
Soviet  Russia,  We  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Martens^  in  which  he  describes  the  work 
of  the  committee.  Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  fran  this  letter,  which  we  publish  below, 
that  the  Soviet  Republic  is  fully  aware  both  of  the  eagerness  of  many  workers  in  America  to  go  to 
Russia  and  of  the  valuable  part  which  they  could  play  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Proletarian  State. 
Certain  conditions,  which  Mr.  Martens  explained  in  Ine  leUer,  made  it  necessary  to  enforce  a  complete 
stoppage  of  emigration  from  America  until  hdUties  for  the  reception  of  emiffunts  con  6«  arranged 
and  unUl  an  official  mission  of  the  Soviet  Government  can  be  established  in  America  to  direct  emig- 
ration  at  its  source.  Mr.  Martens,  who  still  retains  his  position  as  the  accredited  Representative  of 
the  R-  S.  F.  S.  R.  to  the  United  States  of  America,  has  been  elected  to  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Cmtncil  of  Public  Economy.  According  to  the  "Economic  Lif^*,  Moscow,  June  7,  Mr.  Martens  has 
also  been  assigned  temporarily  to  the  supervision  of  the  Metal  and  Electro-technictd  Departments,  and 
in  addition  to  his  work  on  the  Commission  for  the  return  of  Russian  citizens  from  America,  is  con- 
nect^  with  the  Council  of  Mining  Engineers,  the  Administration  of  the  Geodetic  Survey,  and  is 
engaged  in  special  work  tn  the  examination  of  agricultural  machinery.) 


RVERYONE  here  realiies  that  the  retain  of 
Russian  workers  from  America  is  an  exceed- 
ingly important  factor  in  the  task  of  building  up 
our  industries.  The  various  Soviet  institutions 
interested  in  this  question  are  all  giving  it  care- 
ful consideration  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  Council  of 
Labor  and  Defense  was  the  first  to  consider  this 
problem.  It  was  decided,  in  principle,  to  grant 
on  contract  entire  mills  and  factories  to  groups  of 
Russian  workers  returning  from  the  United  States, 
provided  they  can  prove  that  they  are  capable  of 
conducting  the  industry.  It  was  also  decided  to 
encourage  in  ev^  way  possible  the  organization 
in  America  of  all  kinds  of  cooperative  associations 
of  Russian  workers — ^including  agricultural, — to 
whom  the  Covemment  plans  to  turn  over  for  sp^ 
cified  periods  and  on  certain  conditions  various 
public  works,  or  vacant  land,  etc.  All  these  ques* 
tions,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  immigration, 
have  been  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  People's  Commiiwiriat  of  Labor. 
Hus  conmiittee  is  composed  of  represmtatives  of 
Uie  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy,  of  the 
Commissariat  of  Labor,  and  of  the  Trade  Unions. 
I  am  also  temporarily  a  member  of  the  committee. 
In  view  of  the  physical  impossibility  at  present  to 
cope  with  the  influx  of  immigrants,  one  (n  the  first 
acts  of  this  body  was  the  complete  stoppage  of 
immigration  from  the  United  States.  As  soon  as 
proper  conditions  for  &e  admission  of  immigrants 
nave  been  prepared,  such  as  sufficient  housing, 
machinery  for  die  distribution  and  employment  m 
immigrants,  etc.,  and  as  socm  as  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  direct  the  matter  of  immigraU<m  at  the 
point  of  origin,  i.  e.,  in  the  United  States,  the 
n'<»itiers  will  be  immediately  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  immigrants.  The  first  requirements  of  the 
problem  are  already  being  succ^gfully  met  In 
Moscow,  Petrograd,  and  other  centers,  steps  are 
bdng  taken  to  provide  shelter  and  food  for  im- 
migrants.  The  utter  part  of  the  problem  can  be 


solved  only  after  the  Soviet  Republic  has  estab- 
lU^ed  a  misuon  in  America. 

Workers  from  America  Have  Their  Own  Works 
The  committed  has  already  begun  to  work  on 
the  plans  of  the  Council  of  Labor  and  Defense 
with  refer^ice  to  leasing  entire  mills  to  groups  of 
Russian  workers  riming  from  America.  Hius, 
a  group  of  woricers  who  recently  came  from  the 
United  States  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  splendidly 
equipped  aatomobue  factory  "Amo**,  in  Moscow. 
Our  Comrade  ArUiur  Adams,  formerly  head  of  the 
Technical  Department  of  the  Soviet  Government 
Bureau  in  New  York,  has  been  appointed  one  of 
the  managers  of  this  factory.  This  group  at  pres- 
ent consists  of  only  100  people.  They  will  soon 
b^in  to  operate  the  factory,  and,  in  order  to 
bring  its  productivity  up  to  a  proper  standard  they 
intend  to  invite  through  the  above  committee,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Society  for  Technical  Aid  to 
Soviet  Russia,  1000  workers  and  mechanics  ex- 
perioiced  in  the  automobile  industry. 

Write  Direct  to  Soviet  Russia 

All  those  interested  in  any  questicms  relating  to 
the  return  of  Russian  workers  from  the  United 
States,  may  communicate  direct  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Re-emigration,  People's  Commissariat  of 
Labor,  Moscow.  likewise,  all  questions  pertain- 
ing to  die  formation  of  cooperative  associations 
should  be  taken  up  with  this  Committee.  All  co- 
operative organizations  desiring  to  go  to  Russia 
should  inform  the  Committee  as  to  their  member- 
ship, and  furnish  a  list  of  the  machinery,  tools 
and  equipment  which  they  are  able  to  bring  witib 

Only  Organized  Groups  Are  of  Use 

Under  the  present  conditions,  only  organiwd 
groups,  capable  of  bringing  widk  than  mora  or 
less  complete  equipment  required  few  the  kind  of 
wotk  in  which  they  are  planning  to  engage  up<» 
dfrival  in  Russia,  can  work  hem  saccessfully. 
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Highly  desirable  would  be  such  OTganizations  as 
agricultural  cooperatiTe  sodeties,  composed  any 
number  of  persons,  each  of  whom  should  coma 
widi  a  more  or  less  complete  set  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements,  and  also,  for  instance, 
building  cooperatives,  tailors*  cooperatives,  hat- 
makers'  cooperatives,  etc.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  until  the  economic  conditions 
have  changed  for  the  better,  worlcers  or  groups 
of  worluTB  coming  here  without  tools  are  in  many 
cases  merely  a  burden  vmcm  the  Republic 

In  all  instances,  individual  workers  or  organiza- 
tions desiring  to  go  to  Russia  are  advised  to  make 
preliminary  inquiry  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
emigration  for  permission  to  enter  Russia. 

Russian  Workers  in  America  May  Be  Invited 
In  the  near  future  a  conference  of  the  Miners* 
Union  will  take  place  in  Moscow.  At  this  con- 
ference, among  other  matters,  the  question  of 
Russian  worWors  in  America  will  come  up  for 
discussion.  The  Miners*  Union  will  appeal  to  the 
Russian  miners  in  the  United  States  to  come  to 
Russia  in  order  to  help  build  up  the  Donets  region. 
The  question  of  securing  the  aij^f  Russian  miners 
from  America  in  die  Donets  regi(m  is  tiH  enormous 
importance. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  bring  in  close  contact  with 
each  other  the  American  o^anizadons  of  Russian 
workers  with  the  authoritative  Soviet  institnticms 
and  trade  unions. 


THE  FUEL  SITUATION  IN  PETROGRAD 

The  fnel  ritnation  In  Petiogrtd  b  improriiiK  to  the 
eiSant  that  foroBa  coal  on  the  one  hcno,  and  Ruaaian 
mineril  foal,  bmi  liquid  and  aolid,  oozitlnae  to  anire. 

Dnrini  Fdbniarr  ^29  cailoads  of  wood  arrirBd  in 
Petrograd  as  a^jnit  5,945  in  Jannaijr.  STstamatic  in- 
creaae  in  the  daily  airinla  ia  obaemd.  In  the  fiiat  two 
weeks  of  Fehman  the  average  dsilr  airirals  cuinated 
of  281  can,  for  the  third  and  fooith  we^  the  average 
arrivals  were  344  and  368  cars  per  day  respectively. 

The  quantity  of  soHd  fuel  arriving  in  Febmaiy  reached 
S60  cars,  including  foreign  coal  68  cars,  Donets  ooal  6 
care,  Moscow  coal  304  cars,  Borovich  coal  120  can,  Ural 
coal  57  cars,  charcoal  5  cara. 

The  qoantitr  (tf  oil  fod  arriving  in  Fdbmarr  was  S48 
tank%  of  iriiidi  them  were  240  tanks  of  petrol,  40  tanka 
of  keroaenfl^  57  tanks  of  kerosene  reniainB  '(i^r  dlitilla- 
tlon),  1  tai^  of  ffftT*"?. 


FREE  TRADE 

Decree  of  the  Coancil  of  Peoples  Committan. 

L  It  is  permitted  to  exdunge^  pnmliaan  and  adl  the 
aorpltis  of  agricnlttual  prodncts,  renuining  after  the  pay- 
ment in  foil  of  the  tax  In  kind. 

The  right  to  exchange,  pnrcfaase  and  aell  applies  abo 
to  ammKHlities  and  articles  of  home  and  petty  indnatriea. 

Note:  The  right  to  exchange,  pnrchaae  and  adl  does 
not  apply  to  gooda  and  ocnnmodities  whidi  are  nndn  apodal 
regulations  of  the  Centrd  GovenunenL 

2.  Exchange,  pnrdiase  and  sale  of  commoditiee  ia 
allowed  to  indiridnal  citiaens  and  cooperative  aasodationa, 
vis.  agricuknral  omsnmen'  cooperativea,  as  well  as  co- 
operative stores  for  artides  of  home  indnstry,  and  may 
be  conducted  in  markets,  bazaara,  standa,  booths  and  en- 
dosed  ahope. 

3.  ProdDcts  directly  manafactnred  by  the  ecomnalc 
institutions  of  the  Soriet  Government,  or  under  their  con- 
trol, for  the  purpose  of  exchange,  enter  into  the  Commodity 
Eufaange  oftheILS.F.  S.R.andare  rdeaaed 
tor  diatribntion  In  the  order  provided  for  by  aitide  4^ 

4.  Hie  Goounodity  ETdiwuw  Fmd  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  H. 
ia  nndtf  the  snpervirioB  tA  the  People's  GomulMariat  of 
Provisions  and  la  rdeaaed  for  commercial  ■«*.»jpi  muniy 
^ngh  the  coopwatlte  OTganiotiona,  and  in  apodal 
through  private  persons  acting  on  a  oommiaeion  basis— 
in  each  case,  hovrever,  advising  the  Centrosoyo^  acotnd- 
ug  to  an  agreement  conduded  by  the  latter  with  the 
Peopie'a  Commissaiiat  of  Providona. 

5.  Trading  in  markets,  banara,  stands,  booths  and 
othCT  places,  as  wen  as  in  enclosed  diopa,  ia  regulated 
by  decrees  and  rules  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee^ 
withm  the  limits  of  the  general  instructions  issued  by  the 
Peo^  Commissariat  of  Provision^  in  eoopcntion  with 
toe  Department  of  Internal  Affain^  and  approved  by  the 
Conacil  of  People's  Commisoara. 

Chebmm  of  Oe  Comal  of  People' i  Contmissn 
(V.  Uuuior)  Umt. 
Director  of  Agdfn,  N.  GoaaoiioT. 
Secretary  of  the  Cowual  of  PeowUs  Cemmisamt. 

Moscow,  Kremlin,  llay  24^  192L 


GEORGIAN  TRADE 
It  is  reported  from  Tiflia  that  die  Commiaaariat 
of  Foreign  Trade  has  conclndad  an  agreement  with 
a  large  ItaUan  firm  for  the  delivery  to  Georgia 
of  floor,  sugar  and  matches  in  exchange  for  kero- 
sene. A  considerahle  quantity  of  goods  from 
Turkey,  including  dry  goods,  stockings,  lead,  tele- 
phone equipment,  medical  snppliee,  etc.,  ajorreffat 
ing  1.000.000  -niridsh  Urea.  ^  Krived\?£^ 
—IxvesUa,  Moscow,  June  2,  1921. 


Agents  Wanted 

To  take  subscriptioDs  for  Soviet  Russia  in  all  localities.  At  the  present  low  price  of 
$2.50  for  one  year  or  $1.25  for  six  months,  it  is  easy  to  get  subscribers,  and  the  liberal 
cmnminiott  paid  makes  this  a  pleasant  spare  time  occupation  for  Soviet  Russia  readeva. 
Write  for  particulars  and  sample  copies  to  Grculation  Department 


SOVIET  RUSSI  A 


110  West  40th  Street, 


New  Y<wk,  N.  T. 
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Leaving  the  Path  or  Returning  to  It  ? 

By  Yu.  Labin 

(A^.  Lenin*!  pamphlet  on  the  general  peasant  sitaaHont  reprinted  in  last  month's  Soviet  Russia, 
is  here  supplemented  by  a  discussion  of  the  new  economic  platform  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  ^uU 
the  platform  is  in  reality  a  return  to  Ute  original  Btdshevik  program,  of  action,  and  not  a  deviation 
from  mu  program*) 


T^HE  decrees  of  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missars  of  April  7,  1921,  on  the  grain  tax 
and  exchange,  and  of  May  13,  1921,  on  domestic 
industry  and  the  cooperativea,  are  the  practical 
e^MKsdon  of  what  U  has  become  customary  in 
recent  days  to  call  die  new  eoonmnic  program. 
The  rapid  sncoessimf  of  dieae  measures  and  fm* 
visions  has  called  forth  in  anti-Bolshevik  circlet 
the  statement  that  the  Communists  are  deserting 
the  very  foundations  of  their  policy  and  conse- 
quendy  are  themselves  disillusioned  with  the  re* 
sulto  of  the  November  Revolution  of  1917.  Our 
opponeoti  in  the  meerings  point  out  that  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  manner  in  whidi  die  chief  lines 
of  the  economic  policy  had  been  drawn,  the  main 
points  to  be  emphasized,  at  bottom,  should  be 
the  following: 

1.  A  complete  nationalization  of  all  produc- 
tive industries. 

2.  A  complete  prohU)ition  ef  private  trade 
(exdiange),  even  on  the  part  of  the  cooperatives, 
leaving  to  the  latter  only  the  obligations  of  a  dis- 
tributing apparatus  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missariat of  Provisions. 

3.  A  complete  national  monopoly  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  peasant  economy  {rasviorstha — ^rationing). 

By  way  of  evidoice  our  opp<menta  base  diem- 
selves  on  the  practice,  still  vivid  in  the  public 
memory,  of  the  years  1919  and  1920,  saying:  'What 
is  the  value  of  all  the  hopes  and  programs  of  the 
Bolshevik! ;  why  should  the  broad  working  masses 
still  continue  to  rely  on  them,  if  the  Bolsheviki 
themselves  are  already  renouncing  their  funda- 
mental ideas?  If  we  are  to  renounce  the  Bolshe* 
vik  pK^am,  we  do  not  need  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
in  power — the  Mensheviki  and  S.  R.*s  will  be  fully 
capable  of  carrying  out  this  woric** 

No  Deviation  front  the  Bolshevik  Prop-am 

This  statement  is  absolutely  incorrect — a^ 
a  matter  of  fact  what  is  going  on  now  is  a  straight- 
eaing  of  the  line,  a  return  to  the  program  which 
prerailM  among  na  in  the  period  ot  the  Novonber 
Revolnti<m,  and  throughout  almost  the  entire  fint 
year  of  our  authority.  Under  the  pressure  of  a 
number  of  causes  of  which  I  shall  apeak  below, 
we  made  a  number  of  departures  from  this  old 
and  straight  line,  which  were  undertaken  in  the 
years  1919  and  1920.  Now,  after  the  conclusion 
id  the  war,  vriien  die  party  finds  It  poviible  to 
take  np  again  a  consideration  ^  the  internal  situa- 
tion, and  when  the  fuel'proviaion  crisis  at  dw  be- 
ginning of  1921  led  to  a  greater  thoron^mess  in 
work  (H  this  kind — ^it  becomes  possible  to  eliminate 
die  distordom  of  the  old  straight  line  that  have 


accumulated  during  the  confusion  of  the  war,  and 
to  undertake  once  more  a  straightening  of  the  road. 
Hie  program  of  Bolshevism  consisted  and  still 
consists  in  die  overthrow  of  the  power  of  capital, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  political  and  economic 
dictatorship  of  the  working  class,  to  the  point  of 
a  complete  realization  of  Socialism,  and  to  gradu- 
al restoration  both  of  the  Russian  national  eco- 
nomy, as  well  as  of  the  universal  revolutionary 
movement  of  the  proletariat,  both  of  which  were 
much  shattered  by  the  World  War.  The  kernel  of 
our  economic  practice  is  nationalization  (that  is  a 
transfer  to  the  ccmtrol  of  the  workiiig  class  organ- 
ization as  a  goveinment  power) ,  a  nationalizati<ni 
of  the  former  capitalistic  industries  and  transport- 
ation, in  order  that,  on  the  basis  of  provisions 
made  by  that  class,  die  proletariat  may  be  assured 
of  economic  support  for  its  political  function,  and 
die  technical  basis  (foundation)  may  thus  he  re- 
created and  broadened,' to  assure  a  possibility  of 
a  sodalization  of  ^  entire  economy  (including 
agriculture)  and  a  significant  improvement  of  the 
life  of  the  population. 

Peasant  Economy  Must  Not  Be  Molested 

Such  was  and  remains  our  program  of  action, 
and  consequendy  the  fundamental  line  of  our  prac- 
tice (dw  nationalization  of  industry  and  transporta- 
tion and  the  control  of  them  on  the  part  of  the 
Workers'  Government).  It  is  through  this  channel 
that  the  proletarian  current  must  pass  (under  pres- 
ent-day Russian  conditions)  in  a  country  where 
the  majority  of  the  population  con»sts  not  of 
woriurs  but  of  small  and  middle  peasants,  who 
■constitute  four-fifdia  of  our  people.  Hie  peasant  is 
a  private  owner,  working  wmiin  die  limite  of 
private,  not  of  united,  ownership.  For  him  it  is 
necessary  that  his  priwUe  economy  be  profitable, 
in  order  that  he  may  carry  on  opnations  on  a 
Uiger  scale  dian  is  necessary  for  his  own  family 
(in  other  words,  that  he  should  also  obtain  pro- 
visions for  his  woricers  and  raw  materials  for  in* 
dustry),  and  to  make  his  operiUions  profitable 
diere  is  necessary  a  certain  freedom  of  movement, 
even  to  the  point  of  a  partial  freedom  of  the 
change  of  the  products  of  petty  private  economy, 
and  the  possibility,  by  utilizing  them,  of  securing 
to  himsdf  the  cooperation  of  the  trades  and  petty 
industries  (blacksmithing,  flour-milling,  small 
wheel-wrig^te,  etc)  required  by  the  demands  of  the 
peasant  economy,  and  ocmsequendy  the  freedom 
of  jB^ty  industry  is  necessary. 

This  diaracter  of  the  economy  of  the  fundament- 
al mass  of  the  population  was  well  expressed  by 
onr  P**^  already  at  die  time  of  the  Novennber 
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Revolution  in  1917,  and  the  forms  and  modes  of 
realizing  the  proletarian  dictatorship  in  econonic 
life  were  estwliahed  with  sOfficient  firmness,  with 
the  conscious  limitation  diat  it  was  In  practice 
necessary  in  order  to  strengthen  the  program  of 
attaining  our  fundamental  goal,  wi&out  eliminat- 
ing the  presuppositions  which  were  indispensable 
for  assuring  the  peasant  economy  of  petty  bour- 
geois economic  aid,  and  consequently  for  a  peace- 
ful living  tf^ether  of  the  worken*  minority  with 
the  peasant  majority. 

Nationalization  Only  of  Large  Enterprises 
In  the  domain  of  industry  this  was  equivalent 
to  a  nationalization  only  of  the  great  and  medium 
capitalistic  industries.  Nothing  like  a  "full  nation- 
alization <^  all  industrial  production**  was  ever 
proposed  by  us.  Furthermore,  at  the  beginning 
of  1918,  my  proposition  to  stop  altogether  the 
nationalization  of  industries  by  local  or  central 
organizations,  by  all  except  the  Council  of  People's 
Commissara  and  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  National  Ex:onomy,  was  accepted;  and 
in  the  summer,  in  June,  I  sent  from  Berlin  to 
Moscow,  with  Comrade  Krassin,  a  proposal  for  a 
decree  on  the  nationalization  of  Russian  industry. 
A  decree  on  this  subject  was  issued  June  28,  1918 
in  which  I  included  ^  special  point  that  raly 
enterprises  with  a  capital  not  nnder  half  a  million 
rubles  (at  the  valuation  of  that  time)  should  be 
subject  to  nationalization,  and  this  proposal  also 
was  adopted.  Neither  the  small  crafts  nor  the 
domestic  industries,  nor  the  fixed  petty  industrial 
activities  (those,  in  other  words,  that  have  an  in- 
mediate  importance  for  the  peasantry)  were 
touched, — and  this  was  our  conscious  purpose, 
both  in  the  legislation  and  the  actual  practice  of 
the  first  year  of  our  authority.  The  author  of  these 
lines  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  economic 
policy  pursued  at  that  time,  and  he  therefore  may 
insist  that  it  was  not  a  fortuitous  but  an  intentional 
property  of  this  policy  that  made  it  so  cautions  in 
this  mattCT.  (It  should  be  sufficient  to  read,  for 
instance,  the  preface,  written  December  27,  1917, 
to  my  pamphlet  **lbe  Workers  and  Peasants  in 
the  Russian  Revolution",  issued  at  that  time  by 
the  Petrograd  Soviet.) 

With  regard  to  trade  (that  is,  the  so-called  "free 
exchange")  it  may  also  be  said  that  neither  in  the 
intentions  nor  in  the  practice  of  the  first  year  of 
the  Bolshevik  Government  was  there  any  trace  of 
a  full  abolition  either  of  the  cooperative  trade  or 
of  private  trade,  both  of  which  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  many  millions 
of  petty  private  enterprises  in  the  coun^  (and  it 
is  uisolutely  useless  to  base  a  growth  of  the  social- 
ist  eccmomy  on  the  existence  of  ccmditicms  for  the 
development  of  great  industries  and  transporta- 
tion that  have  been  nationalized  and  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  proletarian  power) . 

We  expressed  in  full  what  we  had  done  and 
what  we  planned  for  the  future  in  our  decree  of 
November  21,  1918,  "On  the  Organization  of 
Supplies.'*'  This  decree  provided  for  fine  opening  <tf 


shops,  which  were,  however,  autocratically  closed 
down  by  the  local  powers,  and  stated  the  task  of 
the  government  as  such  to  be  the  trade  in  the  pro< 
ducts  only  of  the  nationalized  large  factories.  Trade 
in  the  products  of  home  industries,  small  crafts,  and 
small  private  industry  remained  free  both  for  indi- 
vidual persons  as  well  as  for  die  cooperatives.  Our 
policy  in  this  matter  was  to  support  the  line  of  a 
Marxist  (scientific)  understanding  in  petty  bour- 
geois econoftiic  circles,  by  which  it  was  necessary 
to  clear  the  road  for  a  lar^industrial  Socialism. 

But  here  we  collided  with  political  causes  that 
paralyzed  (crippled  the  activity  of)  *  our  policy  in 
actual  practice — and  these  causes  must  be  sought 
not  among  die  peasantry  nor  among  the  workers. 
The  fact  is  that  the  old  city  bourgeoisie  simply 
refused  to  trade,  refused  to  continue  to  run  the  pettv 
industrial  enterprises  of  Russia.  The  laws  remaineo, 
but  the  shops  and  stores  were  closed,  their  owners 
closed  down  in  order  no  longer  to  "risk  their 
means  under  the  Bolsheviki.**  For  the  first  few 
months  after  the  November  coup  d*etat  of  1917, 
petty  bourgeois  trade  and  production  continued 
going  on  through  inertia.  The  owners  hoped  that 
Uw  Bolsheviki  would  soon  fall  by  their  own  mis- 
tidces.  The  Bolsheviki  did  not  fall  and  the  owners 
one  after  the  other  gave  np  dieir  activity  of  or- 
ganization— ^their  motto  then  became  **Let  us  wait 
until  it  falls,  but  let  it  not  fall  on  us.*'  This  was 
the  time  when  the  ship-owners  on  the  Volga 
practically  ceased  making  all  repairs,  when  the 
lumb^  operators  stopped  preparing  word  for  sale, 
etc  To  this  day  we  have  been  obliged  to  bum 
froJi  wood  instead  dried  wood,  because  for  a 
whole  year  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work 
in  the  lumber  business  was  abandoned  and  a  nor- 
mal turnover  in  the  lumber  trade  did  not  take 
place,  resultine  in  the  twA  that  it  was  impossible 
to  let  the  wood  dry  for  a  whole  year  in  m  open 
after  it  was  cut 

The  Present  Condition  Is  Different 
But  now,  in  1921,  the  situation  is  entirely  differ- 
ent The  petty  bourgeoisie  is  now  convinced  of 
\he  durability  and  solidity  of  the  Soviet  pow^; 
now  it  will  be  perfectly  possible  to  trade  and  con- 
duct shops  with  profit  for  those  who  decide  to  do 
so.  Then  it  was  different.  Willy-nilly,  or  rather 
much  against  its  will,  the  Government  was  obliged 
gradnally  to  take  upon  itself  the  crushing  and 
useless  burden  of  discharging  the  work  both  of 
the  lacking  intermediary  (middlemen's)  apparatus, 
and  of  immediately  organizing  practically  all  of 
the  small  trades,  not  to  mention  the  private  shops 
having  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  workers  and 
employees.  Only  in  the  autumn  of  1920,  after  the 
counter-revolution  (Wrangel)  had  been  finally  put 
down,  after  the  idea  of  the  permanence  of  Bolshe- 
vism had  been  thoroughly  hammered  into  the 

*The  Bttthor  takes  occadon  freqnently  to  Inseit  RuMoan 
e^vilenta  for  difficnh  wozdi  of  foreign  uigiii,  la  mder 
that  the  comparatiTcIr  nntrained  reader  may  not  be  con- 
fttsed  by  difficult  taolmical  ezpnmioiu.  This  b  a  genenl 
practice  irith  wiiten  <«  techaiesl  anbjects  in  Soviet  Rniaia. 
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heads  of  the  philistines — only  after  this  had  been 
done  —  were  conditions  created  under  which  the 
government  of  the  proletariat  could  again  shake 
o£F  all  these  obligations  without  the  risk  of  having 
to  combat  the  economic  sabotage  of  die  petty  bonr- 

r'  lie  which  it  hod  f winerly  to  mconnter  (for 
bonrffecasie  dien  had  preferred  .to  enter  as 
individuals  in  the  service  of  the  Soviet  institutions 
and  to  wait  there  for  the  fall  of  the  hated  system, 
rather  than  to  continue  the  management  en  their 
own  trade  and  industrial  mterprises.) 

The  self'elimination  of  the  bourgecns  philistines 
from  theii  share  in  the  organizati<mal  work  oi 
the  present  Ruaaiaii  economy  began  to  be  even 
legally  formulated  in  the  year  1919,  aad  particu- 
larly in  1920. 

By  peculiar  irony  of  fate,  the  last  step  in  this 
direction — ^the  nati<nialization  of  all  enterpkrises 
having  more  than  five  or  ten  workers — ^was  undn^ 
taken  by  the  ^residinm  of  the  Sn|ffeme  Council 
of  National  Economy  (rather  by  inertia  dun  by 
intention)  at  a  time  when  the  possibility  of  a 
return  to  the  straifi^t  path  was  already  beginning 
to  be  very  generally  recognized;  the  possibility  of 
restoring  our  program  of  action  of  1917-1918 — 
in  other  words,  in  December  1920.  But  fortunately 
this  provision  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Conncil  of  National  Economy  has  already  been 
abrogated  by  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Nation- 
al Commissars  of  May  13,  1921,  restoring  those 
relations  with  petty  industry  iriiidi  ware  in  force 
in  1917. 

Thus,  as  far  as  the  first  two  *^ain  lines**  are 
concerned — nationalization  and  trade  —  the  qnes* 
tiim  never  aroused  any  doubts  as  to  princ^le, 
amoiur  us,  and  if  the  practice  of  the  years  1919- 
1920  nas  deviated  from  these  lines,  such  divi^<ms 
were  called  forth  by  conditions  that  had  shaped 
themselves  unfavorably  for  us,  and  such  deviations 
did  us  only  harm. 

It  is  our  business  to  nationalise  only  the  fac- 
tories, works,  mining  industry,  railroads,  ship- 
ping—and not  to  ta]» liold  of  a  monopoly  of  every 
litUe  wooden  spoon  turned  out  by  the  village  in- 
dustry and  every  rowboat  on  the  river,  every  flower 
bootli^  and  every  fashionable  millinery  shop.  On 
the  contrary,  an  intelligent  dictatorship  consists, 
among  other  things,  precisely  in  fact  that  it  is  able, 
that  U  understands  how  to  utUue,  and  to  cause  to 
flow  side  by  side  with  the  main  economic  current, 
Ae  economic  organize  powers  and  efforts  also  of 
other  social  classes  and  strata.  At  the  present 
m<»nait  it  is  perfecdy  clear  that  the  guiduice  of 
the  ec<momic  life  of  the  country  will  be  achieved 
by  him  in  whose  hands  are  die  transporti^ioii,  in- 
dustry, and  political  power,  and  not  by  him  who 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  home-created  spoon,  or  stir- 
rup, or  the  boundless  diversity  of  the  millions  of 
individual  small  businesses. 

But  while  the  matter  of  establishing  proper  boun- 
daries for  die  nationalisatioD  <^  industry  and  for 
trade  in  industrial  products  did  pot  in  all  this 
poriod  call  forth  any  serious  doubts,  and  while  the 


deviations  from  the  straight  path  were  due  to  com- 
pulsions brought  to  bear  upcm  us  from  without — 
it  was  a  somewhat  complicated  matter  to  arrange 
the  matter  of  provisions,  of  rattcming  the  products 
of  peasant  ec<momy,  <tf  establishing  the  aonns  of 
relations  with  that  economy  itself. 

What  is  going  on  in  1921  is  as  a  matter  of  fact 
only  a  resolute  return  to  that  which  was  intended 
and  in  part  realized  already  in  1918;  in  a  word, 
there  is  here  proceeding  merely  a  straig^itening  of 
the  line.  But  in  this  matter  also  the  party  of  the 
proletariat  as  a  whole  was  able  only  gradually  to 
grasp  the  practical  significance,  in  the  transition 
years,  of  the  internal  tendencies  (direction  of  evolu- 
tion) in  the  peasant  economy,  and  the  necessary 
forms  of  relation  with  it  More  properly  speaking, 
the  party  only  gradually  b^an  to  midOTStand  th^ 
"military  communism**,  to  use  die  words  of  Com- 
rade Lenin,  *Va8  not  and  did  not  need  to  be  politic- 
al, corresponding  with  the  economic  tasks  of  the 
proletariat;  it  was  a  t^porary  measure**,  forced 
to  the  front  by  the  war  and  the  disorganization  (in 
his  pamphlet  **nie  Tax  in  Kind***)  and  after  it 
luid  anw^ood  this  question,  die  party  resolutely 
returned  to  the  program  which  had  been  set  up  by 
tha  November  Revolution,  and  from  which  diere 
had  been  made  such  provisional  deviations  as  had 
arisen  under  the  influence  of  the  war  and  the  dis- 
organization, and  which  had  continued  only  because 
of  the  insufficient  maturity,  among  the  masses  of 
the  people,  of  their  understanding  of  the  thought 
which  Comrade  Lenin  has  expressed  in  the  words : 
**The  proper  policy  of  the  proletariat,  in  the  real- 
ization of  its  dictatorship  in  a  country  of  small 
peasants,  is  the  exchange  of  grain  for  those  indns- 
trial  products  that  are  necessary  to  the  peasant" 
But  of  this  we  shall  apeak  another  tim& 

Moscow,  May  23, 1921. 


A  LIE  FROM  ROME 

Last  March  the  capitalist  press  published  sensaUonal 
reports  of  the  "disoorcry"  of  vast  stores  of  jeirelry  and 
predotu  stones  in  Uie  baggafe  of  the  Rusnan  Trade  Dde* 
gation  when  it  was  broken  into  hj  the  Italian  Cnstonu. 
Far  and  wide  the  news  waa  heralded  that  Repreaeatative 
VoioTiky  had  been  caoght  red-handed  in  an  attempt  to 
■moggie  the  crown,  jeirela  of  Roada  inio  luH^  for  the 
purpose  of  anbndizing  rerolotioii. 

It  was  a  good  story,  and  <d  oonns  the  papers  that  feond 
h  io  weffll  to  thdr  pmpoeea  negleeted  entlielr  to  lepoit 
the  offidal  Gmmmiqiie  isned  by  the  Italian  Foidgn 
Office  on  March  28.  1921,  iriiich  stated  in  regard  to  the 
bsMMB  of  the  IVade  Ddogalion: 

*VotUng  in  these  contenta  would  cwnyomiae  the  Ros- 
dan  lOiaiw  to  whom  the  *"gl*f  was  leatond.'* 


MONEY  TRANSFERS  DISCONTINUED 

Hie  American  Borean  of  the  AU-Rnssian  Jewish  Pnblio 
G>nmiittee  announces  that,  in  accordance  with  cabled  in- 
structions from  Dr.  D.  R  Dubrowskf,  the  acceptance  of 
indMdnal  money  transmissions  to  Russia  will  be  tem- 
porarily diflcontbued.  The  money  transfers  already  accepted 
will  be  paid  out  at  the  rate  preraiUng  at  the  time  of 
d^Mtut. 
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{The  foUotriag  elippingt,  Isfcen  fnan  jamy  moireea,  both  RatsUm  and  fortSfHt  prove  thet  there  if  great  eager' 
neu  en  the  part  of  biainesM  men  m  foreign  eotaitrieM  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportanities  (forded  by  the 
trade  which  the  Russian  market  offers.  And  the  figares  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  page  would  seem  to  iaiieate 
that  one  country  which  is  not  trading  direcdy  with  Soviet  Russia  is  very  mu^  in  need  of  new  markets,) 


aUSSIAN  UMBER  ARBIVING  IN  BIGA 
The  American  Trade  Gmmiiadai  at  Riga  xepoita  on 
Ha7  4,  1921,  as  foUom: 

"IIm  first  oonsigniiieiit  of  timber  from  Sowiet  Riis8ia«  for 
•awing  in  the  mills  at  Riga,  Latna,  was  fioated  down  the 
Dnna  Rircr  from  Soviet  Rna^  and  aniTed  in  Riga  on 
April  28.  It  condsted  of  15  xafta,  with  3,270  logs.  h.  fa 
suted  that  the  BoUhcriki  have  130^00  logs  within  the 
Latrian  frontier  on  their  way  down  the  l^ma  to  Riga. 
The  timber  consists  of  pine  and  fir  and  is  iqwrtad  of 
good  quality.  An  agreement  is  now  being  conclnded  with 
the  Latrian  sawmills  for  the  working  up  of  the  Hfn^fy  for 
Bolshevist  accoont.*'  WaUy  Commaee  Repnts,  U*  S. 
Dept.  Commerce,  June  16,  1921). 

A  Russian  Telegraph  Agency  dispatch  from  Ikbiscow 
on  May  10  reported  that  a  apodal  Trade  Commission 
headed  by  Lomov  had  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Latvian 
Government  for  the  aaU  <rf  Rosaian  timber  iriuch  was 
being  floated  down  the  Dnna. 


TRADE  WITH  HNLAND 

The  Finnish  Trade  Delegation  which  arrived  in  Mo«»w 
lart  June  Indudea  representatives  of  the  metal  and  paper 
indnstriea  of  Finland  and  the  Finnish  Assistant  Bfinista 
of  IVade^  Hovillianen.  Aeccwdfag  to  a  dlqateh  fiun  the 
Russian  Telegraph  Agency,  theFlnnidi  Delevtion  made 
amngementa  for  the  delivery  of  considerable  quantities 
of  agrictdtural  implements,  print  paper,  and  metals  of 
various  kinds.  On  their  part,  the  fWs  are  seeking  Russian 
raw  materiali,  notably  flu  and  hemp,  iriiidi  th^  greatly 
need.  N^otiatbna  between  the  FWiah  DelegatioB  and 
the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Trade  were  prooeeding  sne- 
cessfnlly  and  speedy  resulu  were  anticipated. 

The  American  Trade  Comniisai<»ier  at  Riga  raports  the 
orgulaation  in  Finland  of  an  **association  of  the  most 
Smpoitant  mannfaetimrB,  dealen  and  traders  in  wood  and 
wood  mrteriala**  iridch  pnpoaea  to  open  an  ^ce  in 
fleUagfors  to  take  eha^  of  the  pnrduae  id  timber 
for  fto  members,  *'particalariy  in  Jtassia.'*  (Cammeree 
Reports,  V,  S.  Dept.  Commerce,  June  16,  192L) 

HOLLAND  MAKES  A  PROFIT 
Dutch  bosinesa  Interesu  have  organized  a  syndicate  to 
finance  their  trade  with  Soviet  Russia,  known  as  the 
Consortium  Vleasing  &  Co.,  with  ito  head  office  at  No.  1 
Javastr^  The  Hague.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Ameri- 
can Consnl  General  at  Rotterdam,  among  the  firms  specially 
inteietted  in  the  Russian  trade  have  been  Vleasing  A 
?-e~!."i  Lncardia,  of  Leeuwaiden,  and 

K.  Smrt  of  Groniogen.  "These  ooncems,"  reports  the 
Ammcan  Consul,  nun  been  dealing  for  some  time  with 
the  Ruadui  States-that  la,  with  Bolshevist  faitereats.  Re- 
cently trade  in  some  lines  has  grown  to  aoch  a  degiee 
that  none  of  the  firms  singly  is  k  a  position  to  finance 
it.  .  .  The  business  of  the  concern  has  oondsted  chiefly 
to  the  sale  to  the  Russian  interests  of  old  army  udfotma, 
khaki  cloth,  shoes,  roBgh  tmderwear,  and  other  clttflilng, 
with  medical  and  other  sorts  of  army  auppliee,  in  retom 
tor  Trtilch  it  has  been  recehrtog  flax  and  gold  thzvingh 
ahipmenu  arranged  between  Reral  and  Rotterdam,  t5 
balance  against  the  Bolshevisu  for  these  shipmenta  has 
been  settled  foe  In  gold  expoitod  from  Reval  to  Amsterdam. 
The  combination  practically  controls  the  trade  at  present, 
unee  it  eoQtrola  the  erediu  eatablidied  hr  the  Rnafara 
authorities.  Interests  to  Holland  oittdde  of  the  oombina- 
tion  which  deal  with  the  Rnssian  are,  therefore^  practically 
compelled  to  do  business  through  the  new  syndicate,  but 
tlie  business  haa  been  found  ao  profitable  that  no  complaint 
is  made  by  the  general  ran  of  Dutch  exportera.**— Cemmeroc 
Reports,  U.  S.  Dept.  Commerce,  May  28,  1921. 


THE  BRITISH  LOSE  NO  TIME 

"Trade  with  Rnsna,"  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
given  by  Sir  fVanda  BaAer  (of  Messrs.  Viekers  Limited) 
at  a  dinner  of       Salea  Managawf  Aaaodation,  May  19, 

•  1921. 

"My  advice  to  yon  is  to  begin  to  trade  with  Ruaria  as 
quickly  as  you  can,"  said  the  speaker.  "The  heat  way 
to  help  oar  own  oonntxy  and  Russia  is  by  hdping  the 
trade  treaty.  Hie  criticism  vdiich  had  been  directed  against 
the  Government  for  entering  into  that  treaty  is  ill-founded. 
The  only  hope  f<v  a  nation  is  that  its  trade  should  prosper; 
therefore  the  sooner  we  get  to  woric  the  better.  Rusua  Is 
tlie  biggest  buyer  to  the  world,  and  her  resources  are 
almost  virgto  and  unequalled  by  those  of  any  other  country 
to  the  world.  It  is  to  the  light  of  these  resources  that 
we  should  regard  the  treaty.  If  we  do  not  get  to  touch 
with  Russia  Is  irill  be  f oimd  that  the  bulk  of  her  trade 
win  pass  toto  the  hands  of  Gammty.*' 

tSx*  Brayley  Hodgetts,  diafaman  of  the  Rnsrian  aeGdon 
of  the  London  QiiaBber  <rf  GoBunereeb  aaid  it  was  dm 
dnty  of  civilization  to  get  Rnstiaa  trade  going  ag^n. 
Smely  the  English  trader  who  had  carried  trade  all  orcr 
die  world  was  not  going  to  stand  aside.  To  do  ao  woiiU 
be  criminaL-teion  TAgnph,  Mqr  20,  19XL 


RUSSIAN  COMMERCE  IN  ESTHONIA 

The  foQowing  excerpts  from  a  report  of  the  Amedean 
Trade  Commiaaioner  to  the  Baltic,  on  Russian  commsadal 
activity  to  Reval,  are  taken  from  the  Commerce  BjepntS' 
of  the  United  SUAes  Department  of  Commerce,  June  14, 
1921: 

"On  approaching  Reval  and  after  arrival,  I  was  stradt 
by  the  greater  badness  activity  to  comparison  to  Riga. 
A  number  of  factoriea  to  and  about  the  dbr  were  ap- 
parendy  to  operadon,  and  conaideraUe  dd^ng  aetM^ 
was  noticeable  about  the  port.   .  . 

"About  80  ner  cent  of  the  goods  coming  to  duongji  the 
port  of  Renil  were  stated  to  be  fw  tranait  to  Russia, 
lliere  were  diree  amall  German  firdi^dcn  in  dm  hidM^ 
one  Enf^iah  frei|^iter,  a  couple  of  Swedish  boats,  one  amall 
Bokheviat  freighter  to  a  bad  state  of  repair,  and  two  or 
three  other  ho^  of  different  nadonslities,  but  no  American 
boats.*  The  two  German  beats  had  brooght  in 
cargo  for  Russia,  tocladtog  a  conmderable  qoantitr  <rf 
farm  machmery  (mostly  plows,  with  some  mowers  and 
hay  rakers),  vrtiich  was  lying  on  the  docks.  Iliere  were 
also  about  200  American  mowers  on  the  dock,  wUch  I 
was  informed  were  headed  to  the  Bolshevild.  .  .  Some 
of  the  goods  are  transported  direct  from  the  dodc  to 
Rnaria  to  Soviet  cats  sent  to  Reval  for  diat  pmpoae. 
It  ynp  rmotted  that  oonddcdraUe  qnantitiea  of  goods 
are  stacked  up  at  Narva  awaiting  forwardins  into  Rmwia, 
the  delay  bdng  caused  by  inability  ofue  BdsheviU 
to  move  them,  through  lack  of  rolling  equipment,  etc. 

"The  big  cotton  mills  at  Narva,  to  Esthonia  (to  whldi 
I  was  told  that  both  (German  and  English  caidtal  is  In- 
terested), are  worktog  on  a  contract  for  cottui  goods 
for  the  Bolsheviki,  but  are  runntog  only  on  limited  sdnduk. 
These  mills  are  reported  to  he  among  the  latest  of 
their  ktod  to  Europe,  to  good  running  condition,  and 
eqolppad  to  tnm  out  goods  especially  for  the  Rnadan 
maAet.  Hie  wiali  was  expreaoed  that  somo  arrangement 
might  be  made  with  Amwican  Interesu  to  fondsh  raw 
materials  for  these  nulls,  compensation  betog  taken  to 
kind." 


*/ia&s  oBT^  Editm-,  Sotut  Rmsu. 
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ABBIVAL  OF  GOODS  THROUGH  E5TH0NU 

From  JantuiT  Irt  to  May  lat  more  than  49,180  ton*  of 
good*  reached  Soviet  Russia  tbrongh  YambnTg.  The 
abipmenta  incladed  the  following  goods: 

Agricnltaral  machinery  and  implements,  1*138  cars; 
food  products,  770  cars;  paper,  412  cars;  shoes,  316  cars; 
cloth,  203  cars;  tire^  199  cars;  leather,  127  cars;  fertilifr 
ers,  96  cars;  seeds,  IIS  cars;  ruhber  shoes,  20  can. 

Pnada,  Petrograd,  Mar  31,  2921. 


PURCHASE  OF  RAILWAY  SUPPLIES 

The  Railway  Mission,  as  an  institution  independent  of 
any  other  department,  was  established  on  November  1, 
l^Ot  by  order  ctf  the  Council  of  People'a  Commissan, 
for  the  purpose  of  ^^tn^''"'"g  all  orders  for  railway 
material,  including  the  repair  of  Rusuon  locomotiTes 
abroad. 

At  the  outset  the  mission  was  anthorized  to  contract  for 
2,000  freight  locomotives  (500,000,000  Swedish  krones) 
locomotive  parts  for  repairs  in  Russia  (60,000,000  krones) 
water-station  supplies  (15,000,000  kroim);  the  repair  of 
4)000  to  5,000  locomotives  abroad. 

With  respect  to  orders  for  new  locomotives  the  dtuation 
is  OS  follows:  An  order  has  been  placed  in  Sweden  for 
1,000  locomotives  of  Russian  modd.  The  first  of  these 
locomotives  irill  he  ready  this-  aommer,  and  the  entire 
inder  will  be  oomi^eted  in  1925.  SmilaT  fecmnotiTaa 
were  ordered  Id  Gemany. 

The  following  shipmrata  of  loeomotivs  aappliea  fnnn 
Germany  to  Rnsrfa  were  made  from  Deoenoer  1,  1920 
to  February  1.  1921: 

Name  of  the  Firm 
Germao  Smoke  Stack  Mfg.  Syndicate  88,962  HDoke  atadu 

Krupp   2,459  tires 

Henschel  &  Son   889  tires 

Swenson  Bros.    2,4^1  expanders 

Swenson  Bros.    20  ptilnmeters 

A.  Kandaon   14^791  tons  of  tin 

Mnndng  A  Co.   8,000  mstera  <^  bdting 

EcoMjnie  Uf9,  Afrtt  3, 19il. 


THE  PORT  OF  PETROGRAD 

A  steamer  from  America,  carrying  1,639  tona  of  flour, 
is  expected  at  Petrograd.  In  a  few  daya  another  American 
steamer,  with  1,100  tons  of  canned  bom  and  4S0  tona  of 
dried  vegetables,  is  also  expected  at  Fetrofcrad.  Hie  steam^ 
vr  **AtUa*',  is  due  in  a  few  days  with  983  tons  of  flovr 
and  six  tons  of  fata.  The  arrival  of  a  G^erman  steamer 
with  3^000  tons  of  eopper  is  also  expected.  The  sail  boats 
and  baiks,  neenlly  arrived,  have  dready  been  unloaded, 
twenty  cars  of  heninc  having  been  shipped  to  Moscow. 

£eenomje  Life,  Moacow,  June  3,  1921. 


IMPORTS  INTO  SOVIET  RUSSIA  IN  MAY 

During  the  first  half  of  May,  1921,  Soviet  Rusria  received 
from  abroad  through  Yamhurg  and  Sebezh,  26,799  tons  of 
goods.  The  imports  through  these  places  for  the  same 
period  in  April  were  17,142  tons;  and  during  the  latter 
half  of  April,  16.770  tons.  According  to  the  Economic  Life, 
June  7,  1^1,  t^  principal  shipments  during  the  first  half 


of  May  consisted  of  the  following  oMBmodities:  15,79S 
tons  of  foodstuffs,  indnding  herting*,  lima^beana,  floor, 
^tfltiiwyl  meats,  f^  animal  iKoducta  and  by-products; 
5,082  ton*  of  seed  potatoes,  3^18  tons  other  seeds;  also 
pottery,  earthenware,  foel,  chemicals,  asphdt,  ood-tar  and 
products;  agricultural  implements,  tires,  iron  pipe,  smi^e- 
staeks,  sted  cable,  q>ring  sted,  excavatois,  etc;  stationoy 
SBp^ea,  textiles,  wearing  apparel,  indnding  buttona,  beadSk 
trimmings  and  notions. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA,  APRIL,  1921 

According  to  the  Petrograd  newspaper  7*riMi,  No.  74^ 
there  was  imported  into  Soviet  Russia  during  AiviL  1921, 
merchandise  to  the  amount  of  2,113337  poods  (34,094 
long  tons) .  0>mprised  in  this  irere  719,601  poods  of  food- 
stuffs (11,606  tons),  596,918  poods  of  metals  and  metd 
goods  (9,466  tons),  and  111,329  poods  of  paper  (1,796 
tons). 

Exports  daring  the  some  month  amounted  to  551,731 
poods  (8,999  tons),  indnding  24,079  poods  of  pine  logs 
(192,632  board  feet),  1,436  poods  of  railroad  ties  (23  tona), 
79,455  poods  of  flax  (1,282  tons),  7,036  poods  of  hemp 
(113  tons),  756  poods  of  potasuum  (12  tons). 

FOREIGN  GOODS  ARRIVING  IN  MOSCOW 

On  June  14  the  Russian  Tdegraph  Agency  reported  the 
arrivd  in  Moscow  of  449  carloads  of  machines  and  form* 
ing  impIement^  229  carloads  of  flax  oeed  and  229  ear- 
loads  of  other  goods  for  agriculturd  purposes.  In  the 
near  future  there  was  expeOed  the  arrivd  from  fordgn 
ports  of  594  carloads  of  ^ughs,  197  carloads  of  harvest- 
ing machines,  195  carloads  of  thrediers,  79  carloads  of 
reapen  and  span  parte,  70  cariooifa  of  chaff  cuners  and 
190  carioads  vi  seed  ploni^  and  aceeaaoriea.  la  pact 
paymnt  for  these  goodii  the  Soviet  Goifeniment  la  export- 
big  4S5  carloads  ol  flax  ud  hemp,  ^  oarloada  of  toueco 
and  234  caricMda  of  aabeaioi. 


TRADE  WITH  THE  CRIMEA 

During  the  last  two  weeks  seventeen  small  vessels  einy- 
ing  medicd  mppBes,  ooal,  wood,  dry  goods  and  lemoaa 
have  arrived  at  Sdiastopd  from  Constantinople  and  Amp 

tolia. 

During  the  lost  few  daya  four  smaR  vessds  carxyfatg 

freight  of  the  same  nature,  induding  a  oonnderable  qnan* 
tity  of  cotton  thread,  arrived  in  Yevpatorio.  Hie  first  Eiw- 
lidi  vessd  that  has  been  pennined  to  leave  Constontino^e 
for  Russian  ports  has  arrived  in  Yevpatoria.  This  vasel 
brought  returning  refugees  of  the  Wrangd  army  and 
aamplea  of  the  goods  offered  by  foreign  merchants  in  ex- 
diange  for  nw  material  The  repreaentative  of  a  large 
E[i^sh  film,  who  arrived  on  this  vessd,  has  eondndied 
an  agreement  nVh  the  representatiTe  of  the  Peo^a  Gom> 
mJssariat  of  Fordgn  TVade  in  the  Crimea,  according  to 
which  England  is  to  deliver  to  Russis  within  a  month 
and  a  half  81  tons  of  coal,  100;000  pairs  of  shoes  and  a 
quantity  of  shoe  findings,  and  abo  a^ieultnral  machinsiy, 
trunlu,  fishing  tackle,  etc. 

The  English  yacht  "Betsey",  with  medical  sopplies,  has 
arrived  at  Kraanoarmaisk  (Ydu).  Two  frdght  schoonen 
have  arrived  at  Kraanoarmaisk  from  Asia  Minor. 

PravdOy  Petrograd,  May  31  292L 


NOW  STUDY  THESE  FIGURES 

The  extraordinary  decrease  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  t&e  United  States  it  revetded  in  the  following  figam 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce: 


Month  of  June 


Year  Ending  June  30 


1920  1921 

Totd  imports  Into  the  United  Stttea  $552,605334  9196.000,000 

Total  exports  from  the  United  States  9629,3?6^757  $340000,000 


1920 

$5,238352.114 
$8,108,968363 


1921 

$3366,769337 
$6319365,784 
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BEHINISCENCES  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION. 
By  M.  Philip*  Price.    London:  Georgo  AOu  ud 

Umrin. 

This  U  the  best  hiatorjr  of  the  ReTolation  that  i«  yet 
anikbls  in  PtgiitJ*  Mr.  Price,  who  ma  a  eorre^oadent 
for  The  Manchester  Gaardian  in  Russia,  combine*  the 
Tirtnes  of  the  hiBtorian  and  the  xeporttt.  Hi*  tccoont  of 
the  progresa  of  event*  in  Rtuiia  from  Blarch,  1917,  to 
December,  1918,  is  reasonably  oomidete  and  well  <hiCB- 
mented.  It  clear*  ap  many  point*  that  have  Amained 
^Mtnue  lor  kude  of  tdiaUe  sad  oompetent  Infomatiott. 
At  die  saitte  time  the  value  «f  the  book  ia  enhanced  by 
ha  abundance  of  personal  impresdona.  Mi.  Frioe  wiitea 
el  the  gnat  scene*  and  personalities  <d  the  Ravoliiticui 
with  a  degree  of  fire  and  vividneta  that  can  never  be  at- 
tained by  anyone  who  attempts  to  desert  diem  on  the 
barns  of  second-hand  material. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  anthor^s  own  evolution  aa 
refttcted  in  his  despatches  to  The  Manchester  Giuxrdian. 
He  had  gone  to  Rnseia,  bb  he  telle  UB,  "with  no  knowledge 
of  the  teachings  of  Marx."  He  la  not  altogether  con- 
verted to  the  Bolshevik  vievrpoint  after  the  November 
Revolution.  At  this  time  he  favors  a  Coalition  Sodalist 
goremment  and  accoaes  Lenin  and  Trotsky  of  alteaipting 
to  become  "cheap  edition*  of  Robespierre." 

But,  as  lie  sees  the  Soviets  straggling  manfolly  to  over- 
come the  appalling  disoqcanization  created  by  the  war, 
die  Brest-LUovak  Treaty  and  the  aabotage  d  tbo  boor- 
geosie,  as  be  come*  to  realize  more  and  more  cleariy  that 
only  the  B<Uaheriki  have  a  [gogranmie  tA  neonatxiiotion 
that  It  b  at  once  n  xcticable  and  buieady  xndiitionary» 
hi*  attitude  gcadnaOy  change*.  When  the  Oedio-SIovekB, 
egfed  on  by  die  Frmch  Blilitaiy  Miarion  at  Hoacow, 
Btrike  tlwir  treadieioua  blow,  tSx.  Price  oome*  out  whole- 
beaitedly  for  the  Ruasian  Soviet  RqnibUc  and  against  the 
inteniational  bondholders  who  are  trying  to  deatroy  it. 
And,  by  August,  1918,  when  the  menace  of  f<mign  in- 
vasion and  counter-revolution  baa  aseumed  dangeiou*  pro- 
portions, his  enthusiasm  has  risen  to  a  pitch  where  he  is 
ready  to  enlist  in  the  Red  Army,  and  i*  given  a  position 
in  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  book  i*  the  best  possible  justification  for  the  author's 
ultimate  reaction  to  the  Revolution.  Without  in  any  way 
creating  the  impression  of  being  a  oontrovenial  or  pro- 
pagandist tract,  it  meets  and  decisively  refutes  all  the 
familiar  accosatioas  that  are  brought  against  the  Bolshe- 
viki  and  the  Soviet  regime. 

Deaciibing  the  evrat*  in  the  Bimu&er  of  1917,  he  show* 
how  the  November  Rerolution  was  made  inevitable  by 
the  land  hunger  of  the  peasants,  the  discrateut  of  the 
dty  innfcai%  the  bcompetenoe  id  dw  Karend^  govern* 
ment,  the  arregant  reaction  of  the  Cadets  and  the  ahamefnl 
oompnuniaes  of  the  Menshevik  and  Social-Revolatlonist 
Ministet*  iriw  entered  the  various  Coalitioa  cabinets. 
In  connection  vridi  the  charge  that  Bolshevik  propaganda 
was  reeponaiMe  for  the  breiJcdown  of  the  Ruasian  army 
in  the  summer  of  1917,  he  cite*  a  statement  made  by  the 
monarchist  General  Alexeiev,  at  the  Moscow  State  Con- 
ference, to  the  effea  that  the  Russian  army  had  not  been 
capable  of  asaoming  the  dfenaive  since  the  snnuner  of 
1916. 

This  dedacaXion  by  a  military  expert  of  conservative 
polidcal  affiliaUona  ia  the  beat  poMible  evidence  that 
Kerensky's  offennve  in  Jtdy,  1917  had  no  military  jnsd- 
fication.  It  was  a  poliUcal  maneovre,  designed  to  assure 
die  ABiea,  at  the  trifling  cost  of  some  thousands  of  Russian 
aiddierB*  livea,  that  Rusria  would  pay  her  dc^t  to  the 
Paris  Bonne  in  Uood.  Tha  Cadets  who  ardendy  anpported 
the  offensive  also  hoped  that  its  ancceas  woold  create  an 
atmoBfAere  of  dtauriniam  In  iriilcb  a  covnter^ievolntion 
oootd  easily  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Price**  view  of  Ruada  ia  nmdt  broader  than  that 
of  obaerven  -who  have  not  gone  far  otitaide  the  dty  Umits 


of  Moscow  and  Petrograd.  Be  traveled  extenaiTely  in 
the  peasant  districts;  and  a  trip  down  the  Volga*  idudi 
took  him  as  far  as  the  steppes  east  of  Orenburg,  givea 
him  a  fairly  adequate  conceiAion  of  the  heterogeneous 
races,  with  widely  varying  customs,  traditions  and  eco- 
nomic systems,  which  lived  irithin  the  borders  of  the  old 
Russian  Empire.  Consequently  he  is  able  to  give  an 
intelligent  account  of  the  reveri>erationa  vdiich  the  daas 
■truggjs  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  excited  among  th* 
Cosaaclu  of  the  Don.  the  Mohammedan  tribea  ai  tha 
Northvn  Caucasus,  and  die  nomadie  Tatars  of  Aaiatie 
Russia. 

The  antkff  i^ve*  the  foUowins  exoeOcnt  deacriptini  trf 
the  oonqiodtioB  of  the  three  mq'or  Sodaliat  partiea  aa 
they  existed  in  the  early  anmmer  of  1917: 

'^Bkb  Bienaheviks  warn  auppcoted  by  the  brain-vwdcers 
and  1^  the  privileged  wi^dng  claaa  ariatocraey,  whidi, 
however,  thanks  to  the  very  small  develoiBnent  of  Graft 
Unionism  in  Tsarist  Roaria,  were  an  afanost  n^Ugible 
factor  in  the  land.  The  Bol^ievik*  were  supported  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  skilled  wooers,  by  the  sailMS,  by  that 
aection  of  the  poorest  unskilled  laborers  who  were  not 
under  tlus  influence  of  the  middle  class  intellectuals,  and 
by  that  aection  the  aoldiera  who  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  against  their  officers.  The  Socialist  Revolodon- 
aries  represented  the  middle  and  upper  layer  of  the 
peasantry,  a  section  of  the  poor  peasantry  as  far  aa  tbey 
were  poUtically  conadoua  at  this  period  of  the  Rerolation, 
the  pr^teering  middle  man,  snaU  propiietwr,  tbo  pro* 
fessional  man  of  the  ooonlryside,  and  the  dmple  career- 
ist.- 

Of  tbeee  partiea  the  Bolaheviki  alone  were  deatmed  to 
prove  capaUe  of  leadbig  the  ^idetariat  to  victfoy.  Hie 
Heoaheviki,  jnatihr  <diaraeterlnd  by  Price  as  *Vevo]iitiaa- 
ary  only  in  wordi**»  mi|^  muster  up  enough  courage  to 
appland  the  reading  of  the  SSmmerwald  leadutiona  by  a 
Iwrrified  Cadet  orator.  But,  when  it  was  a  questioa  of 
putting  theae  resolutions  into  pracrioe  by  overthrowing 
the  Kerensky  Govempient,  which  blocked  the  way  to 
peace  and  revolution,  they  shrank  back  in  tenor.  Since 
the  November  Revoludon  they  have  contributed  litde  but 
whining  negative  cridcism  to  the  building  up  of  the 
proletarian  republic.  Fortunately  their  incapacity  fw 
constructive  acdon,  even  in  the  cause  of  coonter-mobitiiHi, 
has  limited  their  capacity  for  nuachief. 

Hie  Sodal-Revolutionista,  composed  of  very  divergeiU 
elements,  soon  split  into  a  number  of  contentUng  gnnpa. 
The  S.  R.a  of  die  Ri(^  have  been  uiq>Iicated  in  every 
counter-revolndonist  movement,  from  Komilov  to  Kron- 
atadL  Those  of  the  Left  partidpated  in  the  November 
Revolution  and  eoH>pentad  to  aiwie  extCDt  widi  the  Bdr 
shevUd  afterwarda.  Anverer,  they  piwed  thdr  hope- 
leaa  political  inoompelenee  by  indulghig  in  an  and-Soriat 
revolt  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  stirring  np  a  revotutkmary 
war  against  Germany  in  July,  1918;  at  a  time  when  die 
Soviet  Rmnblio  ma  *o  hard  pressed  in  all  quarter*  that 
thougbt  of  an  <rffdirive  mr  against  the  most  formidable 
military  power  on  the  continent  waa  aheer  madneaa.  A* 
Price  points  out,  the  breach  between  the  Bolsheviki  and 
the  Ldt  S.  R.S  vras  lai^ely  brought  about  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  latter  to  the  Soriet  Govenunent'a  policy  of 
reqoisidoning  grain  from  the  villagea, — a  policy  iddch  was 
rendered  absolutdy  neceasary  by  the  auccess  of  the  conn- 
ter-revolurionists,  supported  in  some  cases  by  the  Germans 
In  others  by  the  Allies,  in  cutting  off  the  cities  of  northern 
Russia  from  the  grain  supplies  of  Siberia  and  the  Ukraine. 

A  thick  veil  of  mystery  and  silence  has  alvrays  bong 
over  the  events  irtuch  took  place  in  Russia  during  the  sna- 
OMT  and  autumn  of  1918.  Ifoat  of  the  frim^  fordgn 
obaervera  of  Soviet  Rnsda  had  left  at  due  time;  and  dw 
Allied  oenaorahip,  as  Price  testifies  from  personal  ex- 
perience, took  excdlent  care  that  ptdilic  opinion  dionld 
be  prepared  fos  Intervention  bypetmitdnf  onlf  tales  of 
hirid  horror  to  pass  throngh.   Tao  author  now  hfta  tUa 
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nil,  and  shom  that  the  months  of  Angnst  and  September, 
friiOe  perhaps  the  dariceit,  certainly  oonititnte  one  of  dw 
moat  ^oiioiis  periods  in  the  Uatory  of  the  RevolntiiMi. 

Eariy  in  September  everTthing  eeemed  lort.  Tbe  Oec^ 
SIoTskt  had  taken  Kazan  and  were  tnaw'liiiig  on  Nidmi^ 
Novgorod;  Krasnor,  the  favored  agent  of  the  Germans  in 
the  international  coonter-revolntion,  was  in  >Vonmezh; 
the  Allies  irere  moving  towards  Vcdo^  from  the  direccim 
«f  Archangel.  Lenin  had  been  shot;  and  was  lying 
dangerously  vonnded. 

Hie  Revolution  was  saved  by  the  tremendous  onergy  of 
some  of  the  less  noted  Commnnist  leaders,  and  by  the 
heroinn  and  devotion  of  the  revolntionary  Rosdan  prole- 
tariat, the  KroQBtadt  sailors,  the  metal  workers  of  Petrogtad 
and  the  textile  vorkers  of  Moscow.  The  workers  flocked 
Into  the  Red  Aimy;  and  the  saUois,  by  remarkable  exer- 
tions, succeeded  in  transporting  some  gunboats  through  the 
Marhuky  Canal  from  the  Neva  to  the  VolfpiL  The  Gzecbo- 
Sknaks  were  driven  out  of  ywnn,  and  onl  «i  Samara  as 
-wdL 

Hie  xecaptvra  of  Kazan  was  the  Valmy  of  the  Rnsdan 
Bevslntfon.  The  Rosrian  imdun  and  peaaants  were  des- 
tined to  snffer  more  defeats  and  more  hardiihlpa  befor* 
the  coimter-zwridiiti<Hiists  and  thdr  foidgn  alHes  wsfe 
definitely  defeated.  Bat  things  vroold  never  again  be  quite 
as  Uack  as  they  were  in  September,  1918.  It  Is  a  thrOt 
ing  ezperlenee  to  read  Price's  narrative  of  this  crisis  in 
the  fate  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  as  vivid,  ss  dramatic, 
as  would  be  the  story  of  a  spnpsthetlc  eyewitness  of  the 
great  popular  uprising  that  hurled  the  AlUes  bade  from 
the  frontiers  of  revolutionary  France. 

Price's  period  of  personal  obsovation  In  Russia  ends 
with  Deconber,  1918.  His  book  includes  a  brief  sup- 
plementary account  of  the  campaigns  against  Kolchak 
and  Denildn.  He  has  made  a  brilliant  and  extremdy 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Rnasian  Revolu- 
tion. His  descriptive  interpretation  of  the  first  eighteen 
matAbB  of  the  movement  ruiks  in  perception  and  insight 
with  the  more  fragmoitary  works  of  BraiMcsd  and  Ran- 
aome.  It  is  very  mneh  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Prions  work 
win  soon  appear  in  an  American  edition. 

A.  C.  F. 


MAX  BARTHEL:  Vom  roten  Moskan  bis  sum  Schwarzen 
Heer.  Intemationaler  Jngendvwlag.  Berlin-Sch^ebefL 
1921.   Paper.  62  pagea. 

Max  Barthel  is  a  German  proletarian  journalist  and 
poet  1^0  went  to  Rns^  In  1920  and  set  down  bis  tibaBrm- 
tions  in  diary  form  for  DU  Rote  FoAne,  Beilin,  and  for 
other  radical  newspapers  in  Germany.  Short  fragments 
from  these  notes  have  been  printed  in  Soviet  Rnssu. 
Hie  entire  cidlection  which  was  fiirst  pnbUBhed  in  Die 
Rote  Fo&na  as  a  daily  feuUleton  is  now  being  reprinted 
in  a  series  of  five  monthly  parts;  the  monthly  pnbUcation 
has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  enable  poor  workers  to 
buy  the  collection.  The  present  pamphlet  is  the  first  of 
these  instalments;  it  is  dated  May,  1921. 

After  the  close  of  the  Second  Congress  of  the  Third 
International,  Barthel,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
other  delegates,  set  out  from  Moscow  to  tonr  the  Southern 
part  of  Russia  (Ukraine).  In  the  course  of  their  journey, 
they  visited  Kharkov,  Kuisk,  Kiev,  Odessa,  and  a  number 
<tf  other  la^  and  small  cities.  Typical  of  Baithers  ex- 
cellent descriptive  method  is  the  account  of  his  story  in 
Odessa,  which  we  print  elsewhere  In  this  issue  of  Sovikt 
Rdssu.  He  appears  to  have  eitfaed  into  the  activities, 
at  all  the  places  vidted,  in  a  real  iplrit  of  partidpation, 
actually  sharing  in  all  the  woric  of  the  vuions  local  bodies, 
and  delivering  many  speeches  on  the  ralatluis  between  the 
woricing  classes  of  Russia  and  Germany.  In  these  speedies 
be  never  failed  to  point  out  the  ravages  of  the  German 
armies  in  Russia,  and  to  express  the  chagrin  of  the  German 
workers  that  they  should  have  permitted  themselves  to 
be  miansed  for  aadi  parpoaesL   Ereryiriiere  ha  points  out 
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also  the  reactionary  character  of  the  German  popnlation 
in  Soviet  Roasla  (as,  for  instance^  In  dm  artichi  which  w« 
reprint  in  vox  current  lasiie).  He  oceaaionaHy  finds  as> 
aiqp^  however,  irf  lOToliaionary  aeal  among  ue  German 
wwketa  In  Rosiia,  one  of  iriuch  is  the  readliHi  of  the 
German  Communists  in  Kharkov,  who  seem  to  have  betrn 
sympathetic  with  the  Revolution  even  before  the  retreat 
of  the  German  army  from  that  city.  A  reminiscence  of 
this  period  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph,  vdileh 
recalls  the  moment  when  the  German  armies  in  Russia 
were  already  "demoralized"  from  irithin  by  their  contact 
with  the  Russian  Revolntion,  a  process,  by  the  way,  which 
may  go  much  further  in  explaining  the  sudden  German 
collapse  in  the  West  than  any  other  canse  more  commonly 
aadgned: 

^  **Kharkov  was  within  the  limits  of  the  German  occupa- 
tion. Meetings  of  Commoniats  were  dispersed,  many  com* 
rades  were  arrested,  and  the  rule  of  capital  seemed  yet 
nnbroken.  At  this  timtt  a  red  flag  was  raised  over  the 
Kharicov  Qty  Hall,  bnt  tUs  flag  had  to  be  takot  down 
again.  In  the  jonrnal  DU  Wahthiit,  issued  hf  the  Goman 
gronp  of  the  Commnnist  Party  In  Kharkov,  there  waa 
printed,  in  ^  firsirissne,  on  December  18, 1918;  a  tonddng 
poem  on  this  red  flag.** 

We  have  ncrt  space  here  for  this  poem,  bnt  Uie  incident 
Is  Indicative  of  many  contained  in  Bartiiel's  pagea;  they 
are  often  new,  and  interesting,  and  nnexpeoted. 

J.W.  H. 


Jbiepatypa  BocTOKa  (BceupEaa  Jbf^atypa)  —  cCopmB 
ctaTci  (BunycK  nopoi).  —  The  Literature  of -the  East 
{Universal  Literature  Sories),  A  Collection  <rf  Articles 
(Second  Series).  Petershnrft  1920:  National  PnbUsli- 
ing  House.    175  pages. 

To  many  persons  the  ambitions  plans  of  Soviet  leadera 
to  improve  conditions  in  Russia  appear  a*  so  many  good 
intentlona  only,  aa  fine  paper  ontiinea  of  idiat  tiiese  men 
would  like  to  do — if  the  necessary  resonrcea  were  at  hand. 
And  the  great  frankness  of  these  Soviet  leaden^  In  their 
written  articles,  freqnentiy  gives  mucji  support  to  thoae 
iriM  dain  that  while  the  spirit  of  Rnsrian  leadership  nu^ 
be  willing,  the  flesh — and  the  resources  at  hand— are  very 
weak.  We  confess  that  we  were  ourselves  misled  by  the 
frank  admissions,  by  Soviet  authorities,  of  defective  ex- 
ecution of  programs,  into  accepting  the  notion  that  while 
the  plan  for  printing  the  literary  worka  of  all  nations, 
in  Rnasian  translations,  for  the  Russian  people,  mig^  be 
a  magnificent  one,  the  lack  of  printing  facilitiea,  of  paper, 
of  labor  power  difficult  to  spare  from  other  fidda,  mij^ 
make  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  Idea  a  matter  of  the 
remote  future.  But  we  are  glad  to  admit  our  mistake. 
We  have  recently  received  a  number  of  volumea  from 
Russia,  of  which  the  abf>ve  is  the  title  of  one,  that  show 
that  the  works  of  Russian  scholars  are  being  not  only 
written,  but  also  printed,  in  good  editions,  and  that  Uie 
fears  expressed  by  Professor  Sergey  Oldenburg  (in  a  re- 
cent issue,  of  Soviet  Russia),  lest  the  presses  be  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growing'  productivity  of  Russian 
specialists,  are  likely  to  be  shown  as  nnfoonded. 

Volome  n  of  the  section  of  the  VnioersoL  LUeratan 
Series  that  deala  with  Oriental  Lheraturea  ia  the  book  now 
before  us.  It  contains  the  following  artides:  "Chineae 
Literature**,  by  V.  Alekseyev;  "Japanese  Literature,"  by 
S.  Yeliseyev;  "M(mgolian  Uteratore,"  by  V.  Vladimirtsov; 
"Manchurian  Literature,'  by  VL  Kotvich;  "Egyptian  Liter- 
ature," by  B.  Torayev;  **Coptic  Literature,"  by  B.  Tnr- 
ayev;  "Abyssinian  literature,"  by  B.  Turayev;  "Phoenician 
literature,"  by  B.  Turayev;  an  artide  commeauorative  of 
the  activities  of  B.  Turayev,  by  I.  Krachkovdcy.  We  nn- 
dnstand  that  Volume  I,  idiich  we  have  not  seoi,  of 
The  I4teratttre  of  dte  Eatt  Series  todc  up  Hdnew  liter* 
■tnre,  Arabic.  Sanskrit,  and  a  number  m  other  Oriental 
lUoaturea. 

A  glance  through  the  above  table  of  contents  will  at 
(mce  snttest  to  the  reader  that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
artides^at  may  be  very  simply  clasnfied  Into  two  ffxnpt. 
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aeoording  to  the  imtm  of  the  appeal  made  hj  their 
■object*  to  the  RtusiaB  of  the  present  day.  Then  are 
liteiatorea  treated  in  this  Tolume  which  are  of  interest 
and  impoitance  became  they  are  the  literature!  peoples 
with  mom  Soviet  Rania  is  hi  closer  and  more  rignificant 
OMitact  than  is  any  other  nation,  by  reason  of  mere 
geogr^iical  contiguity  (Japanese,  Qdnese,  Manchnrian, 
Mongolian) ;  there  are  other  literatures  that  are  of  interest 
to  scholars  only,  and  are  not  more  important  to  the  Rnsuan 
than  to  any  odier  peofde  (Egyptian,  Coptic,  Abysdnian, 
Pheenidan).  But  each  ia  treated  with  the  same  pain** 
taking  care  a*  all  the  othen,  uid  each  wa*  aarignea  to  a 
great  specialist  to  be  prepared  for  its  place  in  the  series. 

Tnming  the  leave*  of  thia  bode,  the  student  of  liter- 
atnre  will  find  many  passage*  titat  aem  ensdlently  as 
indications  that  the  history  of  lettm  in  the  Eastern 
regiims  has  followed  a  coarse  in  many  ways  similar  to 
ita  derelopment  in  Europe.  Thos  one  finds  a  q>lendid 
parallel  to  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  drama  in  Wedem 
Enrope,  from  the  medieval  *^Dioralitie*"  and  "mysteries". 
In  the  process  by  which  Japanese  drama  arose  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  from  the  dances  and 
MUig*  perfonned  and  anng  in  tlie  temple*  sacred  to  the 
old  god*  of  Japas.  And,  jnat  aa  Otvk  and  Roman  modd* 
wore  the  nwTitir'g  infinotoea  under  vriiich  the  literate 
nwAeval  diamatista  of  Eniope  aon^  to  elevate  the  rude 
indigenoa*  drama,  so  maaka  and  ritual*  liron^t  from  India, 
China,  and  Coiea  served  as  model*  on  v^ch  the  Japanese 
oompoaers  of  the  dengaku  and  aarugaka  built  their  own 
worlu  (S.  Yeliseyev:  '^e  Literature  of  Japan,*  pp.  67-72). 

Particularly  interesting  to  those  who,  like  ue  pres«it 
reviewer,  are  not  yet  initiated  in  them,  are  the  treatments 
in  this  book  of  those  literatures  that  may  hardly  be  said 
to  have  any  existence  at  all  in  the  minds  of  educated 
penott*  in  Enrope  and  America.  In  Ida  treatment  of 
"HongoUan  Ut«ratiire",  B.  Vladimlrtsov  ia  obliged  to  go 
to  great  lengths  to  prepare  the  student's  mind  for  accepting 
the  mere  existence  of  a  Uteratnre  of  the  Mongolian  people. 

"We  do  not  know  when  and  where  language  b^an  to 
be  Wt  down  in  written  form  among  the  Mongolians,  or 
which  of  the  Mongolian  tribes  wa*  ^e  first  to  ose  writing 
for  its  own  vernacular.  It  is  known  only  that  in  the  days 
of  (Genghis-Khan,  in  other  words,  in  the  first  half  of  the 


twelfth  and  in  the  banning  of  Uie  thirteenth  centoiy* 
Bteratnre  began  to  be  introduced  among  the  Mongolian^ 
adopted  from  a  Tnridsh  tribe,  the  Uigurs,  and  a 
golian  literary  language  began  to  develop,  which  even  at 
that  early  period  already  differed  from  the  living  Mon- 
golian dialects.  It  is  dear  that  Mongolian  writing  developed, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  govern- 
ment, then  in  process  of  organization,  the  Empire  of 
Genghis-Khan,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  needs  of  the 
church,  not  oiHj  the  Boddlust  Church,  hut  also  the  Chriat- 
iaa  QuBch,  and  periiapa  the  Maudteek**  Anin  the  pat- 
aSd  with  the  weatem  Evn^ean  literary  language*  i* 
apparent:  all  aroae  in  answer  to  the  need*  of  a  atmns 
aecnlar  or  derical  aothnrlty,  iscreadng  in  power  and 
forcing  its  language  on  less  distinguished  and  fees  import- 
ant sections  of  the  population.  So  it  was  in  Italy,  in 
France,  in  England,  hi  Spain,  in  Germany,  ht  Rnada.  The 
history  of  culture  and  of  language  aeeou  to  ham  paaaed 
through  similar  stage*  in  most  human  societies. 

Hie  author  of  tlie  four  African  literature  aitidee  in  the 
seriea,  B.  Tarmyev,  ha*  died  nnoe  writing  his  omtribn- 
tions.  and  a  few  of  the  worda  written  about  him.  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  br  J.  Kradikovaky,  are  here  added: 

"Both  life  and  deau^  in  ear  day%  fiR  op  tkrir  w» 
more  swiftly  than  does  the  machine  that  sets  the  type 
from  iriiich  we  print.  The  press  had  hardly  turned  out 
the  first  pagea  of  the  Second  Seriea  of  The  Utervtwt  of 
the  East,  than  death  already  turned  over  the  last  page  in 
the  life  of  him  who  waa  the  author  of  four  contributions 
to  the  present  volume.  Boris  Aldcsandrovich  Torayev  died 
July  23  and  never  saw  his  work  even  in  the  proofsheets. 
The  downess  with  which  his  material  went  to  press  in  the 
last  few  weeks  was  particnlarly  painful  to  him.  He  waa  a 
tnie  li^  of  sdence,  one  who  burned  all  the  brighter 
for  aU  the  fire  he  had  gfvea  oul  He  never  f  dt  aaUsfied 
when  hi*  diaooverie*,  investigations,  thoughts,  and  con- 
were  for  hi*  own  satisfaction  only;  he  waa  eager 
to  have  them  clothed  as  qnidcly  a*  pouible  in  |»inte4 
form,  so  that  they  might  he  communicated  to  all  that  want- 
ed to  have  them.** 

The  ^ice  of  thia  book,  a*  add  in  Rusda,  is  one  himdred 
mbbe. 

J.  w.  a 


The  Marriage  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

The  complete  official  text  of  the  first  code  of  laws  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  goveming  Civil 
Status,  Domestic  Relations,  Marriage,  Divorce,  Inheritance,  Guardianship,  cAc.,  is  printed  in 
full  In  s  booklet  d  85  pages,  with  introduclioiL  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents  per  copy. 

The  Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

Hie  complete  official  text  of  the  laws  adopted  by  the  Worlors*  and  Peasants*  R^ublic  of 
Rnssia,  dealing  with  such  impofrtant  matters  as  the  Ri^t  to  Work,  Labor  Distribution,  Unem- 
ployment Hiis  booklet  contains  an  introdnction  on  THE  PROTECTION  OF  LABOR  by 
S.  Kapltm,  of  the  Commissariat  oi  Labor.  80  pages.  Sent  Pos^udd  for  25  cents  pn  <»py. 
Send  orders  and  remittance  to 
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THE  RED  PLOUGHMAN 

Thia  poster  ma  imaed  by  the  Russian  Soviet  Goremment  with  the  caption:  Do  xnoKf  noiD,  no  oOlOHUK 
uoro  OapcTBs  h  EauHT&ia  Bcnameii  Bamy  nameHEy  cofiepflH  xoCpufi  7p(»^  ciacTUV-  in  English:  "Over  the 
frild  field,  over  the  fragments  of  baae  laodlordship  and  capital,  let  as  run  oar  plough,  to  reap  a  fair  crop  of 
happineaa." 
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LENim  APPEAL 

"In  several  Ritssian  provineea  the  famine  equals  that  of  1891.  This  is  the  severe  consequence  of 
Russian  economic  bMkwardaess  and  the  seven  years  of  war,  first  the  imperialist  war  and  then  the 
dvU  wars,  which  were  imposed  upon  the  workers  and  peasants  by  the  landlords  and  capitalists  of 
ail  caantnes. 

**Aid  is  required.  The  workers  and  peasants  of  the  Soviet  Republic  await  this  aid  from  the 
toiling  industrial  and  agricultural  workers  of  all  eoutUries.  Though  these  masses  are  themselves 
everywhere  oppress^  by  capitalism  and  imperialism^  we  are  confident  that,  despite  their  own  diffi- 
cult situation,  caus^  by  unemployment  and  high  prices,  they  will  respond  to  our  appeal.  Those 
who  have  experienced  ce^Ualist  oppression  throughout  their  lives  wHl  understand  the  situation  of 
the  Russian  workers  and  peasants,  will  underhand  intuitively,  as  toilers  and  exploited,  the  necessity 
for  giving  aid  to  the  Soviet  Repi^tic  wJUcfc  was  the  first  to  undertake  the  welcome  but  heavy  la» 
of  overthrowing  aipitalism.  Therefore  the  capitalists  of  all  countries  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
Soviet  Russia.  Therefore  they  plan  against  her  new  mterventions  and  new  counter-revolutionary 
conspiracies.  We  are  cmvinced,  however,  that  this  will  cause  the  workers  and  small  fanners  living 
by  their  own  toil  in  all  caintries  to  aid  us  with  redoubled  energy  and  self-denial." 
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The  workers  and  peasants  of  Rtuaia  appeal  to 
the  toilers  of  the  world. 

Weeks  without  rainfall  blighted  the  crops  in 
Uie  rich  r^ons  of  the  Volga.  In  many  provinces 
the  harvest  was  a  total  failure,  in  others  only  Uie 
scantiest  gleanings  were  reaped.  Hie  story  of  the 
famine  is  already  familiar  to  our  readers-  For 
once,  with  malicious  satisfaction,  the  capitalist 
papers  have  told  the  truth  about  Soviet  Russia. 
They  have,  of  course,  told  more  than  the  truth. 
They  have  exaggerated  and  perverted  the  facts. 
With  an  insolent  disr^ard  of  history,  economics 
and  climate,  they  have  piled  mean  lies  iip<m  the 
hard  truth.  But  Uie  sofferioffs  of  the  famidied 
peasants  cannot  be  exaggerated.  These  soffuings 
surpass  invention. 

Famine  was  a  periodic  phenomenon  in  Russia 
under  Tsarist  capitalism.  The  workers  of  Russia 
were  starving  in  1917. 

The  famine  in  Ruaua  today,  which  comes  of 
parched  fields  and  widiering  crops,  is  aggravated 
by  the  incessant  campaign  oif  destruction  and  op- 
pression  waged  against  Uie  Soviet  Republic  by  its 
enemies  within  and  without.  The  transportation 
system,  which  might  have  carried  relief  from  the 
prospering  regions,  "already  inadequate  in  1914, 
was  wrecked  by  tlw  world  war  and  further  shat- 
tered by  the  repeated  invasions  and  civil  wars  of 
the  counter-revolution.  Reconstruction  was  denied 
by  the  blockade,  which  cut  off  all  accustomed 
sources  of  supply  and  repair, 

A  world  of  enemies,  exulting  in  the  present  suf- 
fnings  of  the  Russian  people,  clutdies  at  the  wild 
hope  that  what  intervention,  blockade  and  con- 
spiracy were  unable  to  effect,  Uie  famine  may 
accomplish.  From  the  strognholds  of  the  emigres 
rise  the  voices  of  dead  souls,  crying  for  revenge 
and  restoration. 

The  Soviet  Govemmoit  is  not  falling  and  will 
not  falL  llie  workers  and  peasants  who  have  en- 
dured three  years  of  hunger  and  slaughter  at  the 


hands  of  their  enemies,  will  endure  and  triumph- 
antly survive  the  preset  ills. 

Tfte  Appeal  of  the  Central  Exeattive  Commit 
The  extent  of  the  calamity  is  described  in  the 
following  manifesto  **To  All  Citizens  of  the  R  S. 
F.  S.  R",  signed  by  the  Central  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  published  in  the  Ixvestia,  July  12: 

Throoffboiit  a  vast  xe^nt  the  dronglit  tbu  yen  hat 
rained  crops  and  pasturage.  Complete  disaster  has  over- 
whfllmed  the  goTemments  of  Astialdian,  Tsaritsyn,  Saratov, 
Samara,  SimUnk,  and  Ufa,  the  Gennan  colony  on  the 
Volga,  the  Tartar  R^nhlie,  and  the  aoathent  pwtion  of 
Viatka. 

In  this  region  no  leaa  than  ten  millitm  people  are  left 
withont  means  of  subsistence.  The  population  is  starring. 
The  peasant  population  has  been  left  in  a  critical  position; 
there  is  not  enough  grain  for  eeed  purpose^  there  is  no 
fodder  for  the  cattle.  This  catastrophe,  in  view  of  the 
diminishm«it  in  the  GoTenuneot  stocks  aod  the  sedons 
ecoMBic  criaia,  threatens  for  a  kmg  time  to  onne  to 
dialoeate  the  pvodnctioB  of  the  whole  feitiile  agrimiluiial 
r^jm,  and  thus  to  develop  into  a  national  disaster. 

The  Soiriet  Government  succeeded  in  ralhing  together 
the  workers  and  peasants  for  the  waging  of  a  victcaiona 
mr  within  the  frontiers  and  on  the  confines  of  the  Soviet 
Republic.  The  Soviet  Government  will  be  aUe  to  mnaler 
the  vrtiole  popolttion  of  the  Republic  in  wder  iucceiifMlly 
to  combat  the  impending  catastrophe. 

May  every  citizen  of  the  Rus^an  Stiviet  Republic  gra^p 
the  aerionaneaa  of  the  situation,  and  in  the  realiiation 
of  tlw  great  power  that  liea  In  the  nnieo  of  the  f  oroea 
of  the  peofde  naive  confidence  in  ha  aoeceiifdl  avsrcoming. 

.  .  .  PeaaantsI  Your  unfortunate  brothers  expect  thM 
by  iminediate  fulfilment  of  your  obligations  to  the  State 
(the  tax  in  kind  and  labor  dues)  you  will  strengthen 
die  State  and  give  it  power  to  help  them  out  of  thdr 
wretched  idighL  .  .  And  you,  the  peasants  and  other 
dtizens  of  the  suffering  areas,  be  assiued  that  there  wiH 
not  be  a  single  honorable  inhabitant  of  the  Soviet  RepnUic 
vrtio  will  not  think  of  your  misfortune  and  join  in  the 
battle  against  it.  Strengthen  your  local  Soviets  and  Village 
Committees;  unite  in  coKiperatives  and  aapply  associations 
in  order  that  the  SoviM  Government  may  find  it  eader 
to  overcome  your  diatreea. 

ChicheruCs  Note 
In  reply  to  die  flood  of  mttrepresoitation  and 
exa^eration  whidi  filled  the  capitalist  press  of 
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all  countries  with  die  wildest  stories  and  the  most 
fantastic  counter-reroluticmBry  hopes  based  upon 
the  famine,  the  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs 
issued  the  following  "Circular  Note  to  All  Gov- 
ernments," with  the  request  that  the  various  gov- 
ernments should  make  mis  information  public  for 
die  benefit  of  tfaor  respective  populations: 

"The  nst  nwTOMBt  (rf  rdief  ita  tho  famine-strides 
popnlaticoi  of  the  Eaatem  pnrrinoea  of  European  Ruaia, 
imich  baa  attracted  the  most  dircrdfied  clasBea  and  the 
moat  raried  pnbtic  bodies  in  nearly  aU  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  America,  ia  warmfy  welcomed  bj  the  Rusuan 
people  and  their  Govemmoit  of  the  Wf»iilcers  and  Feasants. 
At  the  same  time,  we  mast  observe  -with  regret  that  tlwsa 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  press,  and  even  the  governments, 
nearly  evemrhere  display  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs  in  Russia  and  have  far  from  accurate 
and  verified  data  on  the  extent  of  the  calamity  and  ita 
concrete  details.  The  Weatem  European  and  American 
press,  and  alao  the  dedaxationa  of  atateameii  of  all  oonn* 
tries,  frequent^  contain  absolutely  fadae  ot  exaggented 
and  erroneous  ideas  regarding  the  dtnatlon  hi  theTamin^ 
stricken  provinces  and  even  with  reqMct  to  general  condi- 
tkma  in  the  Rosaiaii  Republie. 

*Tbe  Russian  Covenunent  deems  it  neceasary,  therefore, 
to  request  the  govemmenta  of  all  countries  to  impart  in 
an  official  manner  to  their  citizena  interested  in  the  famine 
which  has  befallen  Rusua  the  following  precise  data  on 
that  subject:  The  Famine  Rdief  Commission  of  the  All- 
Ruadan  Central  Executive  Committee  haa  reoognixed  a 
atate  of  diatreaa  in  toi  provinces,  namdy,  Astrakhan, 
Taaritdn,  Saratov,  the  Getuan  Cmunune  (aa  the  Voln), 
Samara,  Simbirsk,  in  the  Tartar  RofHiUic  OraTash 
ritory,  also  in  the  districts  of  Birsk  and  Bddbd  in  Ufa 
Province;  the  districts  of  Yarsnsk,  Urdiom,  Mahnydi  and 
Sovindc  in  Viatka  Province;  and  Serunak  and  Krasoo- 
kokdiaiak  in  Mari  Territory.  The  harvest  in  these  ten 
provinces  is  dther  entirdy  destroyed  by  the  severe  and 
continuous  dronght  or  in  places  will  yidd  only  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  aven^  cropa.  Lt  some  loralitiea 
of  these  provinces  the  bad  harvest  will  affect  only  certain 
kinds  of  crops. 

*TT»ese  ten  provinces  are  hihaWted  by  amnnimately 
18,00(M)00  persona,  tAu>  wiS  require  £rom  uw  outdde 
41,000,000  poods  of  food  supplies,  or  50  per  cent  of  the 
nsnd  rations,  to  sustain  the  mrd  population,  not  counting 
fodder  for  the  cattle,  and  18,000,000  poods  to  feed  the 
urban  popniation.  In  the  localities  where  the  harvest 
ia  completely  lost,  15.000,000  poods  of  seeds  are  required 
before  September  IS. 

"Lacking  exact  data  on  the  extent  of  the  harvest  in 
an  other  parte  of  Rnsda,  it.  cannot  be  determined  at 

rent  wliat  proportion  of  the  above  requirements  can 
fnmiahad  bj  Rnsais  hersdf .  Tha  famhie^ckea 
provinces  have  no  grain  stocks  left  over  from  past  harnsts, 
and  grain  deliveries  from  other  provinces  can  only  be 
axtiemdy  Rmtted  at  present  "nie  immediate  ditwi 
fai  these  provinces,  therdore,  is  really^very  great.  Yet 
noiriiero  have  th^  oiicnrred  any.  of  the  excesses  and 
disorders  falsely  rumored  in  the  Western  European  and 
American  press.  Li  some  of  the  localities  ^ch  have 
been  hardest  bit  the  despairing  population  is  seeking  in 
part,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Soviet  amhoritiea,  to  move 
to  more  proaperoua  Rnsuaa  provinces.  1^  movemrat 
of  the  faadahed  hthaWtanta,  howevn',  nowbero  assnmea  any 
lolm  «4iich  iwesents  the  slightest  nwnace  to  public  safety 
and  wder.  s 
"Tbm  Rusdan  Covemment  is  takbg  every  «*ailaMe'' 
Bwasnre  to  combat  the  calamity  and  relieve  tha  sufferers. 
Rusdan  dtiiens,  irrespective  of  political  views,  are  mani- 
festing the  most  ardent  desiro  to  hdp  the  staiying  popula- 
tion  without  any  politicd  arriire  peuee.  the  Russian 
toiling  masses  everywhere  show  the  fuUest  readiness  for 
self-denial  and  are  imposing  privations  npon  themselves 
in  order  to  send  rdid  to  their  fellow  dtizens  in  distress. 
Also,  those  who  bdore  the  Revolution  bdonged  to  the 
privileged  daases  are  striving  unselfishly  to  hdp  the 
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famine-stricken.  In  addition  to  the  Govemment  Famine 
Commisdon  of  the  AD-RusBian  Coitrd  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  Government  has  anthArixed  formation  ol 
an  independent  Famine  Rdid  Committee. '  composed  of 
pawns  outdde  of  Soviet  Govenmient  spheres.  This  Com- 
mittee will  itself  distribnte  all  the  food  snppUes  at  its 
disopsal,  being  a  completdy  independent  organization  and 
aijoying  the  fnll  support  of  the  Soviet  andioriUea  in  its 
activities.  The  deh^tea  of  tlds  Committee  will  sbortb 
go  abroad,  dmultaneonaly  with  another  del^atiim  lAich 
ia  to  be  aent  to  Vestem  Europe  by  the  Geidxai  Executive 
Committee^  the  Centrd  Trades  Union  Coundl  and  tba 
Centnd  Cooperative  Union. 

*The  information  which  is  recdved  daily,  of  ntunerooa 
organizatioDS  in  all  countries  idiidi  ard  willing  to  beta 
the  famine-strickcai  population  in  Rnsda  ia  in  accord  wiUv 
the  Irishes  of  the  Russian  people's  Government  and  with, 
the  urgent  need  of  the  famine-stricken  provinces  for 
foreign  dd.  The  Rusdan  Government,  addressing  att. 
govemmenta  upon  thia  subject,  penniu  itsdf  to  express, 
the  hope  that  the  latter  will  present  no  obstacles  to  public 
bodies  and  indiddnal  dtiaoia  of  theiT  oountriea  iriw  deairtt- 
to  hdp  the  famfuMtiidcen  dtlzena  of  Rusda.  The  RnssiaB. 
Gomrnment  will  accept  for  thia  purpose  any  dd,  fnmi. 
iriutever  source  it  may  come,  diar^aiding  entirdy  any 
politicd  rdationa.  Expressing,  on  bdialf  d  the  Ruadan 
people,  the  warmest  gratitude  to  those  fordgn  organiza- 
tions  and  individuals  who  have  manifested  such  an  ardent 
desiro  to  help  the  Rusdan  famine  sufferers,  the  Russian. 
Government  believes  itsdf  entitled  to  hope  that  the  govem- 
mao*  of  other  oonntriea  will  present  no  obstadea  oc 
banieia  to  such  desires  on  the  part  of  their  dtixena, 

*nie  People'a  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affair^. 

GiOBCg  CBZCHBnr. 

liloicow,  August  3.  1921." 

Gorkr's  4pp^ 

On  July  13,  Maxim  Gorky  addressed  the  follow- 
ing appeal  **To  All  Honest  People": 

"The  corn  growing  steppes  are  stricken  by  crop  failure,, 
catued  by  the  drought.  This  calamity  thrMtena  starvation- 
to  mRliona  of  Rnsdaa  pao]^    Think  of  the  Rusdan- 
people's  exhaustion  by  the  war  and  revdntion,  which  con- 
dderably  reduced  its  redstance  to  disease  and  its  j^ysical' 
endurance.    Gloomy  days  have  come  for  the  country  of 
Tolstoy,  Dostoyevsky,  Hendekyev,  Pavlov,  Mussor^ky,. 
Glinka  and  otiwr  wodd*prised  men.  I  venture  to  trurt  that 
the  ctutured  men  and  women  of  Europe  and  America, 
understanding  the  tragedy  of  the  Russian  people,  will 
immediatdy  succor  with  bread  and  medicines.  If  humani- 
tarian ideds  and  feelings— fdth  in  whose  sodd  import 
waa  so  shaken  by  the  damnable  war  and  its  victors* 
merdleawy  towards  the  vanquished-^  fa^  In  ^He 
creative  force  of  these  ideals  and  fadings,  I  aay,  must 
and  can  be  restored,  Ruada'a  miafortune  offers  hunuui- 
tariana  a  apleitdid  <^N)rtunity  to  demonstrate  the  vitality 
of  hnmanitarianiam.    I  think  paztlealarly  warm  sympathy 
in  succoring  the  Rusdan  peoids  mist  be  shown  by  those 
vdio,  during  the  ignominious  war,  so  pasdonttdy  preached 
fratriddd  hatred,  thereby  withering  the  edacBti<Hid  effi- 
cacy of  ideas  evolved  by  mankind  in  the  most  arduous 
laboni,  and  so  Ughdy  killed  by  stupidity  and  cnpidity. 
People  who  understand  the  words  of  agonizing  pain  will 
forgive  the  involuntary  bitterness  of  my  irords.    I  ask  all 
honest  European  and  American  people  for  intnnpt  dd  to  the 
Rusdan  people.   Give  bread  and  medidnes." 

The  AU-Russian  Relief  Committee 
Early  in  July  a  group  of  citizens  prominent  in 
Russian  life  bdFore  the  Revolution  approadied  the 
Soviet  Government  with  an  appeal  ^or  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  special  non-partisan  famine  relief  com- 
mitter Active  in  this  movement  were  Prokopovich, 
a  minister  in  the  Keren^  Goveniment,  Kshkin, 
a  leader  of  the  Cadet  Party  and  member  of  the 
former  Provisional  Government,  and  Madame 
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Knakova,  fonnerly  prominent  in  the  cooparatiw 
movement  llimr  appeal  was  transmitted  to  the 
Soviet  Government  uroiig^  Maxim  Gorky,  ac- 
S»rding  to  the  Moscow  Ixvestia,  of  July  3,  with 
'the  suggestion  that  officials  of  the  Soviet  Govem- 
ment  ^ould  participate  in  the  proposed  commit- 
■tee.  Hie  Government  responded  favorably.  The 
winemient  formation  of  the  Committee  was  de- 
scribed in  the  following  special  diapatdi  to  SoviEt 
Russu  from  the  official  Russian  Tel^aph  Agency 
at  Moscow,  dated  July  24: 

"A  decree  of  the  All-Rusian  Cmtrol  Eiecntin  Com- 
adttee  has  granted  wide  powcn  to  tlw  lecentlj  organiaod 
Non-Paitisan  Poblic  Famine  Relief  Committee,  which 
oomprisea  sixty-three  Tepreaentativea  of  aD  chmeo  and 
political  parties  in  Rnssia.  Hie  committee  will  act  under 
the  Red  Cross  emblem  end  will  enjoy  full  legal  rights 
and  self-goveinment.  The  committee  is  anthoiized  to 
aeqidre  independentlv  Russian  and  foreign  food  staffs, 
medicines,  etc,  for  the  starving  population  in  the  famine 
npoiM  and  is  empowered  to  open  branches  in  Rub^ 
■and  in  foreign  countries  and  to  send  commissioners 
abroad,  llic  committee  will  distribute  relidF  through  its 
-own  agencies.  The  committee  is  given  preference  in 
railway  facilities  and  in  the  noe  of  nhidea.  By  ihe  decree, 
•the  a^ivfty  of  the  committee  is  not  aobject  to  the  organs 
■of  state  control,  but  reports  directly  to  the  All-Ruadan 
■Central  Executive  Committee.  The  veteran  Russian  writer 
Vladimir  Korolenko  has  been  appointed  Honorary  Chair- 
man and  Maxim  Go^  is  being  sent  abroad  as  High 
ConmuBuoner.  The  committee  has  elected  a  non-partisan 
executive  committee  comprising  the  following:  Chairman, 
Kamencv,  President  of  the  Moscow  SoviM;  Rykov,  former 
chairman  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Natiimal  Economy; 
Kishldn,  a  promintmt  leader  of  Cadet  Party  and  mraiber 
of  the  Promonol  Gowmmmit  ondcr  Kerauky;  ProluH 
povich.  Cabinet  Mjniater  in  the  Former  Provlaionai  Gov- 
«mment;  Korobov,  former  head  of  the  Ruadan  Coopera- 
tives; and  CherkaseoT,  a  well-known  non-Communist" 

(A  later  dispatch  announced  the  election  of  additional 
members  of  the  Committee,  including  Lanacharsky,  Cent' 
missar  of  Education;  Litvinov,  AasiiBtant  Commissar  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Khinchnk,  Chairman  of  the  Cooperativea; 
the  Academician  Ipatiev,  Professor  Rein,  the  Tolstoyan 
CbertkoT,  the  Baptist  leader  Pavlov,  and  others.) 

**rhe  committee  held  its  first  meetiiw  on  Jnly  20,  attend- 
ed by  many  inominent  Rnadans  of  aO  parties  and  cloBses 
including  former  members  of  the  Duma  and  noted  literary 
mea.  Among  those  present  were:  Kammer,  R^cov,  Kras* 
•in,  Head  of  the  Rtisdan  Trade  Ddegatiim  to  England; 
Lunacharsky,  Commissar  of  Education ;  Theodorovich, 
former  Commissar  of  Supplies;  Yemshanov,  Vice-Commis- 
sar of  Transportation;  Smidovich,  former  Pr(»ident  of 
the  Moscow  Soviet;  Litvinov,  Assistant  Conuniaaar  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Sviderslcy,  former  Commissar  of  Agricol- 
tore;  Kishldn,  Prokopovich,  Kutler,  Assistant  Minister  of 
Finance  under  the  Tsar;  Madame  Kuskova,  Alexandra 
Tdstoy,  daughter  of  Leo  Tolstoy;  Maxim  Gorky;  Boris 
Saitsov,  promineM  writOT;  Birinkov,  the  vrell-known  Tol- 
stoyan; Schepkin,  former  Zemstvo  leader;  SabeshnikoT, 
physician;  Ugrimov,  Minister  of  Agrienhure  in  the  Pro- 
visional Corornment;  Golovin,  President  of  tiie  Second 
Duma;  Profeasor  Bidgakov,  Cadet  vrriter  and  sociolofist; 
and  many  other  well-knovm  public  men  and  literary  figures, 
including  Boyarenko,  Dmvigelov,  Yuzhin,  Sadyrin,  Gur- 
evich,  Avaarkisov,  Classen,  Freise,  Efros,  Korobov,  Kukhor- 
aienko. 

'*The  declaration  of  the  initiating  groups,  which  was 
read  to  the  meeting  by  Kishkin,  pointed  out  the  magni- 
tude of  the  calamity  which  hod  fallen  upon  Soviet  Rusua, 
to  combat  which  the  assistanoe  of  all  dasaea  of  the  pop- 
idation  was  required.  The  necessity  for  public  drdes  to 
aaaiat  in  the  relief  of  the  famine  had  become  increasingly 
vrgant.  *This  joint  meeting  of  public  and  government 
lepreaenUtiTCa,*  continued  the  declaration.  Sns  called  to 
oraine  the  conditions  for  the  most  saoeessfnl  work.* 
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Government  participation  waa  necessary  in  any  plan  for 
general  relief  work  throughout  Ruasia.  A  public  o^an- 
iiation  alone,  tmassisted  by  the  Government,  could  not 
achieve  its  object,  llie  initiatiTe  of  public  thought  and 
will  must  be  reinforced  by  governmental  authority.  This 
undertaking,  the  declaration  emphasized,  is  neither  poli- 
tics uOT  men  charity,  but  an  obligation  npon  both  the 
Govemment  and  the  pnbUc  There  riwidd  be  no  onnwoaity 
with  death  alalking  abroad  and  the  fielda  tranaformed  into 
deserts.  The  reliu  of  the  famine  must  rally  everyone  in 
Russia  and  it  must  be  placed  under  the  peaceful  emblem 
of  the  Red  Cross.  The  work  must  be  conducted  openly 
under  the  widest  public  control  and  sympathy.  The 
authorities  must  place  the  vrork  of  the  committee  and  its 
auxiliaries  under  conditions  favorable  to  success. 

"On  behalf  of  the  initiating  group,  Kidildn  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Govemment  and  the  public  woikers 
wwild  find  a  way  for  common  endeavor  without  ulterior 
motivea.  'Famine,*  said  Kishkin,  *is  a  fiend  idiich  menacee 
the  entire  eoontir  and  people.  A  great  work  bei^  and 
the  path  must  be  trod  firmly  and  with  determination.* 

"The  President  of  tite  Moscow  Soviet,  Kamencv,  respond- 
ing for  the  Govemment,  emphasized  the  non-political  char- 
acter of  the  work.  Regarding  guarantees  which  the  Gov- 
emment would  give  to  the  committee,  he  said:  'We  had 
to  defend  our  existence  under  conditions  of  civil  war, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  created  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  and  this  determines  the  nature  of  the  guaran- 
tees which  the  Govemment  can  givfc  We  guarantee  to  the 
n<m-partissn  acti^ty  of  this  committee  all  conditions  fsvoi^ 
able  to  snccesB.  The  purely  practical  work  of  the  oom- 
mittee  will  meet  with  no  obstades  from  the  central  govem- 
BMot  or  the  local  au^ritiea,  but  rather  with  aadstance 
at  every  step.  Help  is  needed  from  abroad  primarily 
from  the  foreign  laboring  masses,  and  then  from  other 
European  and  American  public  groups  who  understand 
the  necessity  for  aid,  regardless  ^  social  differences.* 

"  The  committee,*  Kamencv  assured  the  meeting,  SriU 
have  independent  control  of  all  its  funds  and  aupplies  and 
can  mobilize  all  resources  to  aid  the  sufferers.  IS  the 
committee  is  successfid  in  securing  foreign  aid,  sU  funds 
aecnred  from  abroad  wiU  be  controlled  acuely  br  the  com- 
mittee. The  Govemmait  is  absolutely  cntvbi  that  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  toilii^  masses  snd  public-ainrited 
workers  aU  obstacles  will  be  overcome  and  the  world  will ' 
see  that  Soviet  Russia  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  toikn.* 

*The  Central  Executive  Committee  in  its  decree,  as  re- 
ported above,  fully  confirmed  the  plans  and  mendjership 
of  the  Public  Famine  Relief  Committee.  The  central 
avthoritiea  instructed  all  local  authorities  and  public 
bodies  everywhere  to  give  the  utmost  assistance  to  the 
rqtresentatives  df  the  committee." 

In  a  tel^am  acknowledging  his  appointment 
as  honorary  Chairman  of  ^e  Relief  Committee, 
Vladimir  Korolenko,  the  i^ed  writer,  said: 

"I  am  weak  and  ailing  and  lack  Uie  necessary 
strength  for  my  present  tasks;  yet  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  the  comrades  for  remembering  me  at 
this  time  of  un^vcedent  calamity,  and  I  will  do 
all  that  my  strength  will  allow." 

On  August  14  the  AU-Russian  Relief  Committee, 
in  order  to  dispose  of  all  misinterpretation,  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  reiterating  its  strictly  non- 
political  character.  Emphasizing  the  thorouj^ly 
neutral  political  attitude  of  the  committee,  die 
manifesto,  signed  by  Kamenev,  Semashko,  Ki^ddn, 
Korobov,  Kutler,  Prokopovich,  and  Cherkassov, 
concludes,  "The  tmited  effort  of  all  elements  on 
a  relief  basis  is  possible  only  by  die  committee 
maintaining  its  strictly  neutral  Red  Cross  diar- 
acter.** 

The  Fi^kt  Against  Famine 
The  energetic  measures  taken  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
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emment,  with  the  deroted  cooperatioii  of  the 
workers  and  peasants  to  meet  the  criais,  have  been 
described  in  a  series  of  special  dispatches  to 
Soviet  Russia  from  the  Russian  Telegraph  Agency, 
which  have  been  published  in  the  lalxnr  press  of 
America.  We  can  only  summarize  a  few  ci  these 
activities  here. 

Early  in  July  the  All-Russian  Trade  Union 
Council,  promptly  responding  to  a  Government 
appeal,  mobilized  the  trade  union  organizers  for 
relief  woric  Tlie  Council  also  instructed  the  local 
unions  to  grant  large  quantities  of  manufactured 
goods  out  of  the  commodity  wage  funds  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers.  Similar  relief  campaigns 
were  undertaken  by  all  other  organizations  and 
public  bodies,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the 
central  and  provincial  authorities.  Communist 
propagandists  throughout  the  country  bmt  their 
attenticm  to  vaf^ng  ,the  peasants  in  the  prosperous 
provinces  to  give  unsufish  aid  to  their  afficted 
brothers- 

Confidrace  in  a  ready  response  to  these  appeals 
was  expressed  by  an  editorial  in  Izvestia  which  said: 
**Thet  peasants,  knowing  lhat  the  proletarian 
revolution  has  benefitted  them  even  more  thui  the 
roletarians,  wiU  give  the  utmost  support  to  the 
oviet  Government  during  die  reconatruction 
period.  The  Russian  peasants,  who  are  now  taxed 
less  than  ever  in  their  history,  will  certainly  con- 
tribute their  quota  cheerfully  to  the  state  granary, 
dius  ups^ting  all  counter-revolutionary>  specula- 
ti<ms.'*  Food  tax  collectors  in  the  prospwoua  <Us- 
tricts  report  the  intelligent  interest  ^own  by  die 
peasantry  in  the  operation  of  the  new  economic 
measures  of  the  Government  The  collectors  re- 
port that  the  peasants  deliver  their  quotas  willingly 
and  fully  miderstand  the  necessity  of  supporting 
the  famine  provinces  and  the  indiutrid  centers. 

By  August  1,  relief  committees  were  already 
active  in  every  city  and  town  of  the  Soviet  Federa- 
tion, with  numerous  branches  in  the  villages.  AH 
classes  of  the  population  were  participating  in  the 
relief  work.  *Tarticular  self'^lenial,"  reports  the 
Russian  Telegraph  Agency,  **is  shown  by  the  city 
workers,  the  poorer  peasants  and  the  Red  soldiexs, 
who  cheerfully  don^  their  rations  and  wages  to 
the  sufferers.** 

The  evacuation  of  peasants  from  the  regions 
most  severely  hit  by  the  drought  has  been  carried 
on  with  remarkable  success.  By  ^e  middle  of 
August  the  Government  had  moved  more  than 
235,000  persons  from  the  famine  disbicte  into 
more  prosperous  provinces.  On  August  1  two 
fully  equipped  sanitary  and  relief  trains  left 
Moscow  to  care  for  starving  children  in  the  drou^t 
stricken  regions.  Each  train  was  equipped  to  tdce 
care  of  six  thousand  children.  On  August  11  the 
Commissariat  of  Health  had  sixty-two  additional 
trains  ready  for  the  evacuation  of  diildren  and 
sitdc  Tribute  to  die  energy  and  capacity  of  the 
SoviiA  Government  in  meeting  the  famine,  was 
paid  by  a  representative  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration,  Mr.  F.  L.  Thompson,  who  recently 


traveled  from  Constantinople  to  Moscow,  and 
who  was  reported  by  the  New  York  Herald  of 
August  12  to  have  been  ''profoundly  impressed 
by  the  energy  and  business  capacity  with  wfaidi 
the  Reds  are  handling  the  famine.'* 

False  Hopes  Abroad 
The  counter-revolutionists  the  whole  world 
have  gloated  shamelessly  over  the  sufferings  of 
the  Russian  people.  Seldom  has  the  cynical  ruth- 
lessness  of  capitalist  reaction  been  more  brutally 
exposed.  The  international  white  guard  boaste  of 
its  intention  to  march  back  into  Russia  over  the 
bodies  of  the  aterving  peasants- 
Hie  blatant  Kerensky  brags  safely  in  Paris, 
"I  expect  to  be  in  Moscow  by  September,"  and 
informs  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
American  that  the  American  Government  is 
'^thoroughly  sympathetic**  with  his  pretensions  to 
be  the  head  of  a  new  Russian  Government  "It 
would  be  immoral,**  he  says  (^V.  Y.  Americant 
August  6),  'for  the  powers  not  to  t^  this  great 
opportunity  to  force  the  Soviets  out  of  Russia 
forever.  I  regard  the  famine  and  pestilence  as 
the  hand  of  God.**  The  same  correspondent  reports 
that  "an  onissary  of  the  French  Foreign  Office** 
had  assured  Keroisky  that  **every  effort  would  bo 
made  to  seize  upon  the  present  misery  and  altaxvef 
tion  as  a  pretext  to  overthrow  the  Communists 
by  threatening  to  withhold  aid  if  Lenin  refused 
to  abdicate.**  The  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  reporte  from  Paris  that  the  Allied  Prem- 
iers have  in  mind  **an  ratirely  new  view  of  Russia's 
future,*'  which  involves  "the  death  of  the  Bol- 
shevik Government**  "The  question  <tf  succoring 
Russia,  from  the  humaniterian  standpoint,**  says 
this  reporter,  (A^.  Y.  Tribune,  August  4),  'Ms  ad- 
mitted in  advance  of  the  Supreme  Council  meetii^; 
as  merely  camouflage,  while  the  real  solicitude  re- 
volves (tfound  die  renewed  political  stetua  of  the 
former  empire.  .  .  France's  immediate  object 
will  be  the  recovery  of  a  billion  francs  in  old 
debts,  which  the  coalition  will  recognize.  Otho^ 
nations  have  similar  objects.**  The  special  corres- 
pondent of  the  World  reports  similar!  v:  "Inquiry 
among  the  delegates  accredited  to  me  Supreme 
Counci!*B  conclave  reveals  the  fact  that  greedy 
governments  and  unscrupulous  onnmercial  inter- 
ests are  already  trying  to  turn  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage Mr.  Hoover*s  plan.**  "Incidentelly,  Euro- 
pean politicians  and  economists  frankly  suspect 
America  of  being  actuated  by  the  desire  to  find 
Russian  markets  for  her  surplus  product  radier 
than  by  purely  philanthropic  motives.  .  .  . 
But  the  European  powers  also  want  to  reap  poll' 
tical  and  commercial  advantages  from  the  hapless 
pli^t  in  which  the  Soviet  Republic  finds  itself, 
and  they  are  already  intriguing  to  attain  their 
respective  ends."   {World,  August  13.) 

Confideaee  in  Moscow 
How   all   diis   obvious   intriguing  impresses 
Moscow  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  comments 
contained  in  our  special  dispatehes. 
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Hie  Moscow  Pravda,  obmnm^  the  brutal  frank- 
ness the  countw-reTointionarT  press,  vduch  de- 
mands that  relief  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
owthrowing  the  Soviet  Government,  says:  **Such 
calcnlatitHis  are  as  stupid  as  they  are  criminal, 
and  are  naturally  foredoomed  to  failure.  The 
Russian  peasants  and  worlcers,  aroused  by  die  cal- 
amity to  the  utmost  exertions,  can  see  through  the 
trickery  of  the  crocodile  tears  of  the  Emigres. 
Frirads  in  need  are  friends  indeed.  The  Russian 
toil«B  recognize  their  true  friends  in  the  intema- 
ti<mal  proletarians  who  ^hore  with  them  thcar 
meager  means,  and  they  racMuiie  their  true 
enemies  in  those  who  wish  to  profit  by  die  calamity 
of  the  famine  in  order  to  reoalave  the  lUissian 
masses." 

Izvestia  says:  **The  toiling  masses  of  Soviet 
Russia  will  triumph  over  the  calamity.  The  entire 
Repnbiic  has  united  to  save  the  fanuno^tricken 
Volga  provinces,  and  relief  will  be  accomplished 
in  roite  of  all  Widto  Guard  madiinations  amoad." 

Karl  Raddc,  writing  in  Pravdot  points  out  the 
palpable  sophistry  of  the  attempts  in  the  capital- 
ist and  social  r^ormist  press  to  prove  that  the 
famine  means  the  bankruptcy  ot  Communism. 
"In  ike  first  place,**  says  Raddk,  "if  the  famine 
proves  the  baiucniptcy  of  Communism,  then  world 
capitalism  was  bom  baiJcrupL  It  is  necessary  only 
to  recall  the  famine  rebellions  of  the  French  bour- 
geois revolution.  Secondly,  the  Russian  Revolution, 
under  Tsarism  and  Capitalism,  was  hungry  even 
before  its  birth."  In  an  earlier  article  Raddc 
pointed  out  die  sinister  plans  tti  the  foreign  im- 
perialists, leagued  with  the  cotmter-revolntionary 
{migr^s,  to  use  the  famine  as  the  background  for 
a  new  attack  against  Soviet  Russia.  "Russia,"  he 
wrote,  "ought  to  be  ready  and  will  be  ready  for 
such  a  perfidious  attadc,  fully  pr«)ared  to  dranon- 
strate  her  invincibility  to  the  world  s  reactionaiies." 

The  hope  is  cheiwied  in  oounter-revolutionsxy 
circles  diat  die  non-partisan  famine  relief  com- 
mittee may  be  the  iiutrument  of  the  Soviet's 
downfall.  Kamenev,  the  Presidrat  of  the  Moscow 
Soviet,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  relief  organization,  quickly  disposes  of 
these  delusions:  "The  committee^"  he  says,  "vdiidi 
is  organized  under  the  Red  Cross  emblem,  has  a 
d^nite  task  of  collecting  and  distributing  relief 
supplies-  This  admits  of  no  political  interpreta- 
tion, except  that  this  cooperation  by  all  elements 
confirms  the  Communist  theory  diat  only  active 
warfare  by  the  bourgeoisie  against  the  proletarian 
c<mquest8  begets  civil  war.  The  Soviet  r^ime  is 
suffidendy  broad  to  embrace  all  active  elements 
of  the  population  who  are  willing  to  renounce 
their  old  time  privileges  and  assist  in  the  great 
economic  and  cultural  work  inaugurated  by  the 
victorious  proletarian  revolution-*'  Karl  Raddc 
also  commmts  on  the  hows  of  the  emigres  that 
a  counter-revolutionary  force  will  arise  out  of 
bourgeois  cooperation  in  die  Soviet  relief  woric 
"Such  hopes,**  he  points  out,  "are  preposterous. 
The  Govemment  which  successfully  used  aristo- 


cratic military  niecialistB  in  <Hrgan]suig  an  umy 
of  drfence  for  me  proletarian  state  has  nothing 

to  fear  from  honest  participation  in  reli^  work 
by  those  bourgeois  elements  who  have  stayed  at 
home  to  work  in  their  native  country  instead  of 
followinff  Milyukov  and  the  rest  who  went  abroad 
to  plot  foreign  intervention.*' 

Pravda  sums  it  up  thus:  "The  While  Guards  dis- 
play theor  usual  political  myopia.  There  is  no 
such  catestrophe  as  they  would  wish.  The  united 
efforts  (tf  die  workers  and  peasants  will  overcone 
the  caUonzty.  He  laughs  bat  iriio  lau{^  last** 


APPEAL  TO  FORMER  POLITICAL 

PRISONERS  AND  EXILES 

We  have  received  through  the  Russian  Telegraph 
Agency  the  following  appeal,  issued  by  the  Anti- 
Famine  Commission  of  the  Soci^  of  Former 
Political  FcisonffiTS  and  Exiles: 

*To  All  Former  Political  Prisoners  and  Exiles  Who 
Fought  Against  Tsarism: 

*The  Soci^  of  Former  Political  Prisoners  and 
Exiles  appeals  to  you  to  join  in  the  fight  against 
the  famine  which  lias  brfaUen  many  fertile  Russian 
districts.  Those  who  once  unstintingly  gave  all 
their  might  to  the  struggle  for  liberating  Russia 
frcnn  Tsarist  thraldom,  those  who  fought  under 
the  Socialist  banner,  cannot  pass  by  the  calamity 
which  has  fallen  upon  die  Russian  people.  The 
Council  of  the  Socuty  of  F<Hrmer  Political  Exiles 
and  Prisoners,  which  unites  all  comraAss  without 
regard  to  parties  or  political  convictions,  appeals 
to  all  those  who  were  ever  confined  in  Tsarist 
prisons,  irrespective  of  their  political  views,  to 
join  their  ranks  in  assisting  the  famine-stridcen 
peasants. 

'There  were  moments  in  the  past  when  we 
struggled  jointly  against  the  prison  yoke,  when 
we  asserted  ourselves  unanimously  in  the  Tsarist 
prisons,  without  regard  to  our  political  views.  And 
so  now,  all  former  political  prisoners  residing  in 
Soviet  Russia  and  in  the  inderaident  republics  of 
Poland,  X^tvia,  Lithuania,  Esntonia,  and  Finland, 
must  unite  in  order  to  join  in  the  fight  against 
famine. 

"The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Former  Prisoners 
expects  aid  in  this  work  particularly  from  die 
comrades  now  living  in  Western  Europe,  America, 
Aua  and  Australia,  who  should  give  die  utmost 
co<^perati<m  in  securing  help  for  die  famine  Mridc- 
en  in  Soviet  Russia.  Comrades,  it  is  your  duty 
to  interest  in  this  work  the  workers  and  citizens  of 
the  countries  where  you  reside,  to  secure  the  utmost 
foreign  aid  for  the  famine  sufferers.  Hie  Council 
calls  upon  these  comrades  to  help  the  famine  in 
every  possible  way,  co-ordinating  their  work  with 
those  organs  which  are  conducting  relief  in  Soviet 
Russia — namely  the  Famine  Commission  of  the 
All-Russian  Cratral  Executive  Committee  and  the 
All-Russian  Famine  Relief  Committee. 

(CoDtinoed  on  page  96) 
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Fight  the  Famine! 

''Aid  is  reqinred." — Lenin. 

"Give  bread  and  medicines.** — Gorky. 

The  Russian  Government  will  accept  aid  from  whatever  source  it  may 
come,  disregarding  entirely  any  political  rdations.** — Cfucherin, 

Help  the 
Russian  Workers  and  Peasants 
GIVE  at  once !  GIVE  direct ! 


If  you  belong  to  an  organiza- 
tion which  gives  direct  to  the 
Russian  famine  sufferers,  give 
through  that  oiganization. 

But  be  sure  your  donations  go 
DIRECT  to  the  Russian  people. 


Soviet  Russia,  will  receive  con- 
tributions for  the  All-Russian 
Non-Partisan  Famine  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  Moscow,  the  organiza- 
tion and  membership  of  which  is 
described  on  page  92  of  this  issue. 
Send  contributions  to: 


"Famine  Relief  Fund" 

Soviet  Russia 

UO  W.  40th  Bt.  (Bom  804)  New  Toik  (»ty 

AU  funds  received  hy  Soviet  Russu  for  famine  rdief  loUl  be  transmiued  prompt- 
ly and  without  any  deduOion  for  expenses  to  the  All-Russian  Nonpartisan 
Famine  ReUef  Committee, 


Those  who  prefer  to  give  through  an 
American  organizatiaQ  with  agents  in 
Rus^  should  send  their  donations  to  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  20 
South  Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
nUi  Committee,  representing  the  Quakers, 
has  repreeentatiTes  in  Russia,  distributing 
food  and  medicines  with  the  approval  of 
the  Soviet  Government  All  overhead  ex- 
penses  involved  in  collection  and  diabi- 


bution  by  this  organization  are  borne  by 
the  Committee,  and  do  not  come  oOt  of 
the  sums  contributed. 

**The  American  Friends  Service  Com* 
ndttee  intends  to  cctetinue  its  activities  in 
Russia  independent  of  any  other  agency. 
All  funds  entrusted  to  our  care  will  be 
distributed  solely  through  our  agents." — 
Statement  by  WUbur  K,  Thomas,  Executive 
Sectary,  Amerieaa  Friends  Service  Cant' 
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''Die  OnmcU  appeals  for  the  ntmoet  energy  in 
organizing  relief  committees  everywhere.  The 
Council  hopes  that  its  appeal  will  not  remain 
unanswered  and  trusts  that  among  comrades  united 
by  recollections  of  their  common  sujGFerings  under 
Tsarist  oppression,  liken  will  not  be  one  who  is 
nnmindftu  of  the  great  calamity  which  has  be- 
falloi  millions  of  Russian  toilers. 

**The  Council  asks  all  responding  to  this  appeal 
to  said  their  donations  in  money  or  kind  to  the 


T^d  of  the  Society  of  Former  Politicat  Priaooen, 
in  care  of  the  Central  EzecutiTe  Relief  Committee.' 
AH  those  wishing  to  participate  personalty  in  the 
anti-famine  campaign  wilt  please  infonn  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  addreesing  21  Sanavays 
FemogriwUuiya,  comer  of  Great  Kharitomenkyy 
Moscow. 

(Signed)  "The  AnA-Famme  Canmitsion  of  Ae 
Society  of  Former  Political  Prisoners 
and  Exiles" 


Relief  and  Reaction 


*^ashington.  Aagtut  16.— To-da/s  moetint  of  the  Cabinet  was  deroted  chiefly  to  a  diecatsioB  of  measure* 
for  relief  of  atarving  children  and  invalids  in  Rnaua.  Secreftary  of  Commerce  Hoover  watt  over  the  sitnation  in 
drtail  and  the  White  Honae  annonnced  later  in  the  day  that  the  plan  of  the  American  Relief  Adminiitration  wonld 
be  adhered  to.  The  relief  wok  irill  be  cmdneted  along  pradsely  the  awne  linea  that  have  proved  effidflot  is 
oiher  Emopean  ooimtties  lAen  the  American  Rdief  AaouniatratioB  ia  at  mrfc.'^rAe  N.  Y.  World,  Aag.  17, 1921. 


« /COMMUNISM  had  in  hisn  a  most  tborouf^ 
and  efficioit  enemy/'  writes  the  biographer 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover.  "It  was  Heriiert  Hoover 
in  Paris  and  his  man  Captain  Gr^pry  <m  the 
ground  who  made  the  counter-revolution  in  Buda- 
pest, made  it  with  their  tremendous  power  of  food- 
control  and  a  ddlful  handling  of  the  political 
aUuation."* 

We  had  planned  to  let  Mr.  Hoover's  man.  Cap- 
tain Gr^ory,  tell  in  hia  own  words  in  this  issue  of 
Soviet  Russu  how  he  made  the  coimter>ievoluti(m 
in  Hungary.  We  wrote  to  The  Worlds  Work  for 
permission  to  reprint  Captain  Gregoir's  story  as 
it  appeared  in  the  June,  1921,  number  of  that 
magazine.  The  Worlds  Work  responded  with  a 
courteous  note  stating  that  they  would  be  *Very 
glad"  to  allow  us  to  reprint  a  part  of  the  article 
oititled  **Overthrowing  a  Red  Regime,"  in  accord- 
ance with  their  **u8ual  custcmi  in  muck  cases." 

Then  something  happened.  We  cannot  guess 
what  The  Worlds  Work  called  us  on  the  tele- 
phone- It  was  all  a  mistake,  it  seemed.  They  had 
not  intended  to  give  us  permission  to  reprint  Cap- 
tain Gr^ory*8  article.  Hiis  was  an  esceptional 
case  in  which  they  could  not  follow  their  "usual 
custom."  They  would  prefer  that  we  should  not 
even  quote  from  Captain  Gregory's  article. 

A  second  letter  followed.  The  Editor  of  The 
World's  Work  writes: 

'Tlie  form  letter  anthorUng  nm  to  ue  one 
third  of  Mr.  Gre^iryV  artide,  *OTertfarowfaia  a 
Red  Regime,*  was  mitten  noder  a  miaapproDBn. 
aion  and  the  iMrmiadon  to  quote  from  that  aztide 
la  hereby  withdrawn." 

Now  we  know  that  at  least  one  other  publica- 
tion has  been  given  pemiissitm  to  reproduce  this 
article.  We  cannot  imagine  why  the  story  told 
by  Captain  Gregory  should  be  withheld  from  our 
Teaders.  It  is  a  story  which  has  special  interest 
for  the  readers  of  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  the  story 

*The  Maidag  of  Hetbezt  Ibover,  by  Rose  mUbr  L•n^ 
The  Centnry  Co.,  New  York.         pp.  SSI.  858. 


of  how  Mr.  Hoover's  man.  Captain  Gregory,  used 
the  machinery  of  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion and  &e  Inter-AUied  Food  Mission  to  over- 
throw the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic.  Could  any- 
thing be  mom  inteieating  to  the  readers  of  Soviet 
Russu? 

Captain  T.  T.  C  Gregory,  a  former  San  Fran- 
cisco attorney  and  American  Army  officer,  repre-' 
sented  the  United  States  on  the  Inter-Allied  Food 
Mission  to  Central  Europe,  created  by  Mr.  Hoover 
in  February,  1919.  In  addititm.  Captain  Gr^ory 
was  die  head  of  the  American  RelidT  Administra- 
tion in  Central  Europe  and,  he  says,  Mr.  Hoover's 
**personal  agent".  Thus  accredited,  Captain  Gregory 
set  to  work  with  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  job 
allotted  to  him.  **Way  down  in  my  heart,"  he  says, 
was  the  knowledge  that  "wr  were  not  only  feeding 
people,  but  also  were  fighting  Bolahevism."  Mr. 
Hoover,  according  to  Captain  Grq^ry's  conception 
of  his  chieTs  purpose,  Sras  feeding  and  succoring 
Balkanized  Central  Europe  only  as  an  incident 
to  the  fi^t  he  was  making  to  throw  bade  the  red 
wave  BoUievism." 

Removal  oj  Beta  Kun  the  Object 

In  the  summer  oi  1919,  it  seems,  the  **8alvation 
of  central  Europe  depended  on  the  immediate  oust- 
ing of  Bela  Kim  from  his  position  as  Bolshevist 
dictator  Hungary"  Tliat  was  Captain  Gr^ry's 
task.  And  Mr.  Hoover  **required  no  exhaustive 
explanation  of  our  situation  to  spur  him  on  to 
the  most  strenuous  efiforts." 

Force  was  the  ''obvious  method."  Marshal  Fodi 
promised  to  turn  the  trick — with  an  army  <^ 
250,000  men.  But  the  Suprone  Council  dared  not 
ride  it;  so  Captain  Gregory  had  to  do  the  job 
alone.  To  be  sure,  be  was  "instructed  to  keep  out 
of  central  European  politics."  Nevertheless, 
"something  had  to  be  done." 

According  to"  the  Captain's  story,  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Government  at 
Vioma,  Goieral  Boehm,  was  the  readiest  tool  at 
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hand.  General  Bodun  was  shown  an  alluring 
picture  of  what  it  would  mean  if  he  should  organ- 
ize a  counter-revolution  in  Hungary.  **We  urged 
on  him,**  says  Captain.  Gregory,  **the  opportunity 
that  was  offered  him  to  make  a  dea&less  figure 
on  history's  pages — the  hero  who  struck  the  bloody 
hand  of  Communism  from  the  throat  of  an  ex- 
hausted nation.  .  .  We  offered  him  the  enticing 
plum  of  glory,  fame,  honor,  and  power  and  « 
logical  scheme  for  plucking  it'* 

Boehm  asked  whether  die  Supreme  Council 
would  stand  behind  the  attempt  Captain  Gregory 
and  his  colleagues  *Smdertook  to  obtain  die  most 
favorable  possible  pronouncement  from  Paris.** 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Mr.  Hoover's  man 
worked  entirely  single  handed.  He  took  into  his 
confidence  Sir  Thomas  Cunningham,  the  British 
Military  commissioner,  and  Prince  Borghesi,  the 
Italian  diplomatic  rqiresentadve.  These  gentlemen 
approved  the  Captain's  plan. 

Boehm,  of  course,  was  a  mere  tool.  *The  real 
Gfmspiracy  we  had  set  afoot,"  explains  the  Cap- 
tain,  *Va8  one  dominated  by  du  labor-democratic 
interests  in  Hungary.**  Boston,  Gerami,  and 
Hanbridit,  Hungarian  '^abor  leaders,"  were  the 
true  friends  and  allies  of  the  American  Captain, 
the  Englifth  Barons  and  the  Italian  Prince  Be- 
hind these  three,  says  the  Captain,  were  the  forces 
of  labor — **liberal  and  democratic  in  complexion.** 

A  program  of  a  Hon  and  policy  was  tbawn  up 
for  the  approval  of  the  powers  in  Paris.  'Hiere 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hoover  was  the  principal 
agency  responsible  for  the  quick  return  we  re- 
ceived." Ine  Supreme  Council  hesitated,  but  Mr. 
Hoover  insisted  that  the  sdieme  could  do  no  harm 
and  **might  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Hun- 
garian Reds."  Iliis  persnasivs  ai^ument  prevailed, 
and  so,  relates  the  Captain,  **my  worit  in  dw  hatch- 
ing of  this  plot    .   .was  done.** 

Sdll  the  Captain  found  himself  in  a  tight  place. 
His  zeal — **bom  of  my  single  purpose  to  feed  and 
aid  those  unfortunate  millionr*— ^lad  put  him  in 
a  hol&  The  bribe  in  his  ba^ain  with  the  Hun- 
garian **la]>orites**,  Agoston,  Gerami  and  Haubricht, 
was  a  prtnnise  to  deliver  the  food  which  had  been 
so  zealously  withheld  from  Soviet  Hungary.  But 
the  Captain  had  no  food  and  he  knew  it  Moreover 
he  had  no  funds  with  which  to  buy  food.  Mr* 
Hoover  had  wired  him  that  no  more  funds  wore 
fordicoming.  How  then  could  he  make  good  on 
his  bai^ain?  There  was  food  to  be  bouf^t  from 
private  packers  in  Trieste.  But  no  money  with 
.  which  to  buy.  This  did  not  deter  the  Captain.  He 
knew  where  he  could  get  die  money. 

Several  times,  it  appears,  die  Assistant  Commis- 
sar of  Food  of  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Republic  had 
come  secredy  to  Captain  Gregory  in  Vienna,  beg- 
ging to  be  allowed  to  buy  food  for  the  starvii^ 
people  of  Hungary.  **I  had  refused  him  absolute- 
ly,'* says  Mr.  Hoover's  man,  ^or  there  was  a 
blockade  on  Red  Hungaiy.  I  had  told  him  from 
dw  first  that  we  would  have  no  dealings  of  any 
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nature  with  Bolshevism  and  dial  he  was  wasting 
his  time  asking  me.** 

Forty-eight  hours  before  the  coup  was  to  be 
sprung  in  Budapest,  Captain  Gr^ory  sent  for  this 
Soviet  Commissar  and  told  him  that  he  m^ht  re- 
consider his  refusal  to  sell  food  to  the  Hungarian 
people.  "He  almost  cried  with  joy.**  But  the  food 
must  be  paid  fcv  in  cash,  stipulated  Gregory,  a 
million  dollars  in  cash.  The  Commissar  agreed. 
"There  were  tears  in  his  eyes,*'  writes  the  Captain, 
"and  I  knew  I  could  trust  him.**  Next  day  the 
money  was  brought  The  Captain  took  it  and 
placed  it  in  a  Vienna  vault  Did  he  then  in  return 
deliver  food  to  dw  Hungarian  Soviet  Rraublic 
from  whidi  be  had  accepted  this  m<mey?  He  did 
not!  He  closed  a  deal  with  the  padcers  and  told 
them  to  hold  the  food  for  instructions. 

The  coup  was  sprung  in  Budapest  Hw  Soviet 
Government  went  down.  Captain  Gr^ory  ■» 
leased  the  food.  Within  a  few  hours,**  be  relates 
with  a  relish,  **the  pemile  were  eating  die  bread 
and  the  fats  that  the  Bolshevild,  all  unknowing, 
and  certainly  never  conscious  of  the  irony  of  the 
situation,  had  bought  through  me  with  the  money 
they  had  stolen  from  the  banks  of  Budapest** 

For  the  rest  of  the  story  you  maA  go  to  Tha 
World^s  Work.  But  you  will  not  find  it  all  there: 
What  Captain  Gregory  tells  is  a  mere  pr^ace  to 
the  history  of  what  happened  after  he  withdrew 
his  philanthropic  ministrations — the  \V^te  Terror, 
mass  executions,  floggings,  and  every  conceivable 
form  of  torture  and  oppresuon  applied  to  en- 
slaved workers  by  reac^onaries  drunk  widi  the 
ecstasy  of  thdr  return  to  power. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 
of  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Bound  Volume  IV  of  Soviet  Russia  con- 
taining the  issues  of  January  1  to  May  28, 
1921,  inclusive,  is  now  ready  for  delivery, 
and  will  be  sent  postpaid  upon  leoeipt  of 
price— 44.00. 

This  volume  contains  much  data  of  histor- 
ical value.  Official  documents  and  decrees, 
and  authoritative  articles  describing  recon- 
struction work  in  Russia  as  well  aa  other 
valuable  material  is  contained  in  this  Tolume. 

Volume  ni  covering  the  last  rix  mcmtha  of 
1920  will  be  spent  postpaid  for  $5.00. 

Address  orders  and  remittances  to 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
110  W.  40th  St,       New  York.  N.  T. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
CHEBfflCAL  UVDUSTRY 

From  the  Chemical  Trado  Jotmial  and  Chemical  Engmeer 
(English  pnblication)  Aacait  6,  1921. 

Russia,  which  before  the  war  wu  dependoit  so 
largely  upon  foreign  countries  for  dieir  chemicals, 
was  constrained  during  the  three  years  of  blodc- 
ode  to  find  new  ways  of  satisfying  her  wants;  and 
diis  necessity  stimulated  her  initiatiTe.  Notwith- 
standing her  difficult  situation,  these  diree  years 
hare  been  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  new  products,  and  also  new  methods 
employed  in  the  Russian  diemical  industry,  which 
resulted  in  success.  Chemical  problems  occupy  a 
number  of  experts  in  the  various  laboratories  and 
institutes,  such  as  ^e  L.  Ya.  KarpofF  Institute  of 
Applied  Chemistry,  the  Institute  of  Chemical 
Reagents,  die  Food  Sciaitific  and  Tedmical  Insti- 
tute, the  Government  Paper  Testing  Station,  etc. 

In  the  diemical  section  of  the  Supreme  Eomomic 
Council,  a  special  section  for  new  products  has 
been  organized.  In  respect  to  basic  chemicals, 
methods  have  been  worked  out  and  are  already 

rlied  for  the  production  of  Nitric  Acid  and 
treatment  of  Qirane  ore  derivatives.  Methods 
have  been  improved  for  utilizing  the  Sulphur  fumes 
at  the  copper  smelting  factories  and  various  plants 
have  been  contrived  for  the  production  of  Potas- 
sium Chlorate  and  other  products. 

In  die  color  industry  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  die  promiction  of  a  number  of  new 
Sulphur  dyestuffs  and  intermediate  products  such 
as  Metaphenylene-Diamine,  Paranitroaniline,  Naph- 
thylamine  and  Toluidine.  In  the  colors  themselves, 
many  new  compounds  have  been  manufactured, 
including  basic  colors  like  Methylene  Blue  and 
Crystal  Violet.  The  report  as  quoted  by  the 
Novy  Put  says  that  a  method  has  been  discovered 
for  (Staining  Sulphur  colors  in  the  cold  process, 
effecting  thereby  considerable  economy  in  fuel. 

In  the  chemical-pharmaceutical  sphere,  Russia 
is  now  producing  Iodine;  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  Salicylic  preparations,  caffeine,  mor- 

Shine,  codeine,  etc.  Omer  products  being  pro- 
uced  on  a  factory  scale  are  Magnesia,  Soda, 
Aluminum,  Platinum  from  "black  slimes".  Acetic 
Anhydride,  Acetyl  Cellulose,  Bone  meal,  and 
artificial  Camphor.  Then  there  are  technical 
Muriatic  Acid,  iron-free  Aluminum  sulphate,  be- 
aides  processes  for  vulcanizing  rubber.  In  the  oil 
department,  the  production  of  "masol"  edible  oils, 
from  die  sunflower  seed  and  fresh  soap  making 
processes  have  been  worked  out 


REPAIR  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY 

Hie  People's  Commissariat  of  Agriculture  has 
established  depots  throughout  the  country  for  the 
coitralization  of  motor  agricultural  machinery, 
where  spare  parts,  fuel  and  mechanics  may  be 
obtained  and  repairs  effected.  At  present  depots 
are  in  existence  at  Rostov-on-Don,  Petn^ad, 
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Ivano-Voraesouik,  Omsk,  Kaxan,  Saratov,  Penn, 
and  Nidini-Novgorod,  but  in  time,  when  eiperienced 
worionen  and  machinery  afe  more  abundant,  they 
will  be  set  up  in  various  other  places. 

Hie  administration  of  each  dniot  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  county  Soviet  Sdiools  are  attached 
to  the  dqwta  for  training  motor  instructors  and 
training  men  to  drive  imd  repair  tractors  and 
other  machinery.  Two  such  schools  have  already 
opened  in  Moscow  and  one  in  Rostov-on-Don. 

Motor  agricultural  machinery,  both  present 
stodcs  and  diose  ordered  abroad,  may  be  obtained 
at  the  depots.  It  has  been  decided  to  place  orders 
abroad  for  first  1,000  tractors,  and  later  for  1,5)00. 
Russo-British  Chai^ber  of  Commerce  JoumaL 


RUSSU  ON  THE  ALAND  ISLANDS 
To  the  Government  of  Sweeten  and  Finland 

The  Russian  Government  has  learned  that  the 
Swedi^  Government  is  taking  steps  to  call  a 
conference  of  powers  interested  in  the  question  of 
neutraliaati<m  of  the  Aland  Islands. 

Hw  Rusuan  Govmunent  was  surprised  that  no 
invitation  or  evea  notification  on  this  subject 
should  have  been  presented  to  it  Russia,  beii^ 
a  sovereign  power  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  is  extremely 
interested  in  any  decisicm  concerning  the  Aland 
Islands,  whose  geographical  position  imparts  to 
any  such  dscisum  an  importance  particalar 
interest  to  die  woridng  masses  of  Russia. 

The  Russian  Government  has  every  claim  to  an 
unquestioned  participati<m  in  any  international 
discussion  concerning  die  l^al  status  of  die  Aland 
Islands. 

If  any  new  solution  with  r^ard  to  their  pos- 
session is  to  be  considered,  the  rights  of  Russia 
with  regard  to  diese  islands  inmwdiately  enters 
into  the  question,  and  no  decision  concerning  their 
intomational  status  may  ri^tly  be  taken  without 
the  participation  of  Russia.  The  same  is  the  case 
Id  any  ouier  international  decision  concerning 
these  islands. 

So  long  as  diese  islands  diall  constitute  a  pro- 
vince of  Finland,  die  Russian  Government  will  not  ■ 
intervene.  If  this  ownership  should  cease,  or  if 
their  international  status  should  change  in  any 
way,  Russia  in  this  case  will  be  obliged  to  demand 
that  it  he  permitted  to  take  part  in  any  decision 
that  may  be  taken  on  this  subject 

(Signed)  Chicherin. 
The  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Moscow,  July  22,  1921. 


PHT8I0IANS  NSEDED 

Medical  men  willing  to  go  to  Russia  to 
help  fight  cholera  and  other  epidemics 
should  communicate  with  the  Coitral  Bureau 
of  the  Society  for  Technical  Aid  to  Soviet 
Russia,  47  West  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
Room  314 
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Out  of  Jail  and  into  Print 

By  Kenneth  Durant 

•JHE  first  of  the  America  prisoners  to  crow  die  demented  because  he  violendy  attacked  his  fellow 

*     Rusuan  border  following  the  recent  jail  de-  prisoners  who  refused  to  opei  dSr  ^d^  >Ud 

hvery  proved  a  disappointment  to  the  atrocity  mon-  for  a  final  Daraffraoh.  th^  lmr»vp.      «u  •  " 

gers  in  the  Baltic  ThS  versatile  Mrs.  Marguerite  E.  captured  on  'CTlli^f^rLS'w^'^S 

Harrison  supp  led  p«or  copy  for  corTcapond^ts  in  prisons,  all  records  of  them  bS  dSr^^ 

eager  for  the  latest  detail  of  Bolshevik  frightful-  oesiroyea, 

nesB  and  the  most  authoritative  prediction  of  Soviet  A  Treat  in  Store 

collapse.   The  persecutions  of  Mrs.  Harrison  had       CaDtain  Kiln«fri^ir   l   i  « 

been  much  advertised,   tliis  imiocent  woman,  the  no  &  S  A7t    J  ^             ?^  " 

by  the  Bolsheviks  and  kept  on  starvation  diet  Cammlwn.    u        u      iT       f"*";™"  the 

One  can  only  imagine  the  chagrin  of  the  corri  to  JT^^^    J        ^altogether  pleasing 

pendents.     Mrs.  Harrison  foSy  admitted  ^  ^ttT^^^f       l!""/^^  I'  '  ™PP**^ 

she  had  entered  Soviet  Russia  illegally,  had  ^f^tS^  t^^nKt^L^v^"^^^ 

carried  on  communications  with  die^e^  of  .^andiW^    <^Pt^  Kilpatrick  has  romanl- 

the  Soviet  Government  and  had  done  other  for-  ^  tSlST!  fi*^         P«-destine  him 

bidden  things,  as  a  result  of  which  she  enjoyed  SM^I^f^.r^  i?**"^ 

a  variety  of  exp«iences  in  Soviet  prisons.    She  vf^l^                           'f.^  ^ 

had  even  been  in  solitary  confinement  for  six  days.  Jf^^V?!?'  '^^f.^^^'  ™="<J» 

"Not."  she  says.  «in  .'dungeon,  but  in  a  roS  SkTofTe  inl^t-K                        ,  *^ 

likeasm.Il  single  room  of.  hotel.   At  no  time  ST^aS  5  hS^^l  S    "^T^  ^^^^^^^ 

was  I  in  a  dungeon,  and  this  was  my  only  soUtary  C^Vl:.f.^A''''^^'^  ^ 

confinement  in  RussU."'    As  for  rations.  «gcn.  S^^iSTknS^^  ¥E!5**  """^  incorporatfl 

erally  speaking."  said  Mrs.  Harrison.  *^y  "*^t-            .  L.i 

as  good  as.  or  better  than,  in  the  Soviet  dining  The  CaBtaht*»   

rooms  outside."  In  addition  to  the  prison  ratioS  pi.-.-  a         ^""P*^  ' 

she  shared  in  the  special  food  packages  n»ceived  n^^r  k  Chicago- 

from  outside.  There  were  some  discomforts,  to  be  f^J^^  published  tiie  following  dispatdk 

sore,  but  these,  it  seems,  were  because  she  was  «wJ&^'*°r^  «  « 

detained  in  an  "old  rooming  house"  rather  than  I>eiS£Sttday  t&r  Sutr 

m  one  of  the  Tsar's  first-class  fortresses  Last  June  S  A^^'*'^^  R^-S^ 

Mrs.  Harrison  was  removed  to  a  specially  equipped  g^f^c^,  fwrnerlT  publirfwr  of  a  coant^^l™-;.,' 

ward  for  women  prisoners,  where  she  remained  JfSiJ'r-Si_*™^*??  ^  ^  F™"**  ■«  lieSSS 

until  rele»ed.  receiving,  in  her  own  words,  "every  sLpilyih^^f^  fe^*  aniii«i«  „  chirf  of  the 

care  and  attention."  To  make  matters  worse,  Mri  P«J"                ^.'^SSefcT"  ^-^^ 

Harrison  stabbornly  perristed  in  talking  d^ut  t^  ^.  ^^Vm^^^dt^:  ^J:^'^^^^^ 

famine  as  though  it  were  the  result  of  drought  and  sZa^  ^,S°?»™*«5-           tho  Commisdoa  ™ 

not.  as  is  well  known  in  Riga,  the  fault  of  Trotsky.  SST  ^ft^^  n^oPSfcX^"'  "  5 

Blood  and  BandUs  rbh^lrt.j[  ^  ^^.^"^ 

Mrs.  Harrison  passed  on  to  Berlin,  and  the  cor-  "ked_  for      di«£So  ^d^um'Jd  t^S?  ^  J^S  t 

respondento  hopefully  wailed  for  better  luck  wiUi  Jw"*^  V  Croes  in  1920,  and  wa.  orderS  Sit  iJ 

die  next  arrivals.    They  were  not  disappointed.  ^°"^""op»«  "<»  tftw  to  Southwest  Ru>«a." 

Came  at  last  Captain  Emmett  KilpatridT  with  snATA^A  ^r^  ^-^^^'^''^^^'*^^"^'^ 

a  tale  to  tell.  Front  page  stuff  for  thVyVew  York  wL     ?.                    «t  the  time  of  ite  pub- 

Times,  "Copyright  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  Co.""  m^Sfc^i  .     I!!*  ^]^^^  ^7  attention  several 

Kilpatrick.  fresh  from  jail,  had  the  facts  about  ^  a  f nend  m  Moscow.  My  friend 

the  famine.  He  had  talked  with  "men  from  Kuban,  ^„  1    i'^^J                 **»>ch  I  have  quoted 

Crimea,  Omsk.  Tomsk,  Siberia  and  otiier  proviu-  llTi^  ^nbune,  together  witii  a  transcript  of 

ces."    And  tiiese  men  told  the  Captain  t£at  die  °{  9?*^  Kilpatrick  by  «i 

Communists   made   the   famine.  ^Banditry,  too.  S             u"''^*  '*«,«"^t  tiiat  the  Moscow 

"Every  night  we  could  hear  fusUIades  in  Mo«ow."  1^                       ^^S''  ^^'"^  » 

And  executions!    The  Captain  "could  not  sle^  frkT  • "lougjit  Uiis  item  of  some  importance 

between  two  and  four  in  Uie  morning  "because  of  ?J^J?^?i.  "P** ?               <^  Captein  Kilpatrick. 

the  constant  shooting."  And  blood!    'The  water  5.*  r  ^  -1^  thought  it  cast  some  doubt  upon 

runs  over  die  floor  constantiy  to  wash  away  die  ™     ?7."*'  ^^ISf'^  ""inanitarian  status  in  die 

blood."    His  wardens  diou^t  die  poor  Captain  r^l-.            ^fangel  At  any  rate,  it  is  on  die 

  1-         r  ^.aptams  record  m  Moscow  diat  he  was  a 

♦New  York  Herald.  AngtiM  1,  1921.  Lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery  in  die  American 

"New  York  Time^  Aogaat  12.  1921.  Army  and  diat  he  had  sem^si^al  m^TS 
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active  service  with  the  Lithaanian  Army  fighting 
against  Soviet  Russia. 

Out  of  kindness  to  Captain  Kilpatrick  I  shall  not 
reproduce  here  the  full  text  of  the  transcript  of 
faia  interrogation  in  Moscow.  The  Captain  sai^ 
some  things  which  perhaps  he  would  not  case  to 
have  generally  published,  and,  in  at  least  one 
instance,  he  made  a  diarge  against  a  high  official 
of  the  American  Government  which  the  laws  of 
libel  will  not  permit  me  to  reproduce.  I  shall  keep 
die  a>mplete  document  for  Captain  KilpiUric^ 
to  consult  when  he  writes  the  book  of  his  Rusnan 
experiraces.  He  may  then,  if  he  cares,  take  the 
responsibility  of  publishing  it  in  full.  Meanwhile, 
I  offer  a  few  excerpts  to  reassure  the  Captain  that 
the  records  in  hia  case  have  not  been  destroyed, 
and  also  to  reommiend  him  to  any  publisher  as 
an  author  of  delightful  imaginative  fancy. 

**Good  Treatment  from  the  Reds" 
The  Captain  explained  to  his  interrogator  diat 
he  was  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross  Mission  at 
Theodosia  and  that  he  had  received  an  invitation 
from  one  of  WrangeFs  generals  to  visit  his  army. 
"So,"  explained  the  Captain,  "I  went  in  to  make 
an  investigation,  intending  equally  to  help  his  cap- 
tured prisoners,  the  Reds,  and  his  own  men.  We 
never  helped  die  army,  except  the  sick.  I  visited 
him  at  his  headquarters  and  Tinted  the  army  and 
— was  suddenly  captured.  There  were  three  of 
us,  myself.  Mademoiselle,  who  was  the  secretary, 
and  this  man  [induMting  another  prisoner\.  The 
Mademoiselle  was  returned  and  she  is  now  in 
Constantinople-**  The  Captain  thought  it  "rather 
generous**  of  the  Reds  to  \A  the  Mademoiselle  go, 
J^ut  did  not  agree  that  General  Wrangel  would 
4iave  hanged  her  on  the  spot  if  she  had  been  his 
iprisoner.  "You  see,  I  am  neutral,**  said  the  Captain. 
*"I  tell  the  facts  as  I  see  them.  1  have  received 
good  treatment  from  the  Reds  since  I  have  been 
captured.  I  could  ask  for  no  better  treatment** 
AAer  some  inquiry  regarding  tho  Captain's  moTe> 
mmts  prior  to  his  capture,  his  questioner  adced 
pertinently:  "Why  are  yon  carrying  on  war 
gainst  us?*' 

The  Captain  ExpUmu 

1  reproduce  from  the  official  record  the  dialc^ue 
■whirh  then  ensued: 

Answer.  I  wish  I  could  explain  to  T^o-  ^  tell  yott  Um 
'^trnth.  Many  Russians  have  asked  me  that.  I  do  not 
-nndentand  why  tht7  ask  it.  TrangePs  generals  asked 
me.  •'Why  don't  yon  help  as?"  The  Red  &osa  goes  to 
~  every  part  of  Europe  where  there  is  war. 

QuESTinN.  You  know  perfectly  well  ihtt  the  American 
'  Red  Cross  has  been  participating  in  e»eiT  war  >ga|nit  the 
'Soviet  Republic.  You  were  military  adviser  to  Wrangd 
vof  the  American  Govenunent. 

A.  'Vehemently)  In  no  sense  and  in  no  respect 
Vhatcvrr. 

0-  Thai  ig  your  sUtement?  Then  your  oomratrlots 
are  rather  hadly  advised,  or  else  they  sre  damned  fools. 
We  have  hr^  asknl  aboot  the  weHare  of  Kiipatrinki 
American  Military  Adviser  to  Wrangel. 

A.  That  is  smnsinff^bnl  I  can  bring  yon  proof  that 
I  am  nut.  I  wnnid  like  to  know  who  sent  that  telegram 
and  from  what  source.  That  ia  quite  incorrect  They 
men  foob.  Hew  will  I  -eaplain  to  tUs  man  that  we  wen 


in  no  way  connected  with  the  Army?  I  wish  I  could 
bring  (ffoof,  I  wish  X  ootdd  ex^ain  to  you  this  ntnatkm. 
I  was  an  the  American  staff  at  the  Peace  Conf  ennce  and 
I  had  the  inside  information  about  these  things.  I  was 
Assistant  Business  Blanager  of  the  Peace  Coaference  and 
I  knew  Major  Tyler  who  had  this  Russian  Bnrean  in  hand. 
Of  course,  we  recognize  none  of  these  governments.  We 
did  not  send  Wrangel  anything,  I  assure  yon  of  that 
The  Red  Cross  missions  were  for  the  dril  popolation. 
In  fact,  we  tried  to  come  to  Rusua — but  the  Allied 
blockade — you  must  acknowledge  that  America  is  the 
only  country  that  has  ever  trie4  to  come  in  here  and 
help  Soviet  Russia. 

Q.  Yes,  in  order  to  get  in  its  spies.  You  know  how 
GoL  Rirf>his  was  treated  in  America,  the  only  man  cf 
your  Red  Cnas  gang  vrtu  ever  tried  hniestly  to  he^ 
Russia. 

A.  I  do  not  agree  with  yon.  I  have  had  my  eyea 
opened  wider  since  I  came  into  Soviet  Russia  than  I  ever 
thought  they  would  be  opened.  I  thought  the  Bolaheviki 
were  everything  bad,  but  now  I  have  been  here  I  find  a 
wonderful  spirit  among  the  people.  They  have  the  will 
to  win  and  they  have  won.  I  think  of  ^  the  countries 
in  the  world  America  has  been  the  one  that  was  willing 
to  help  mosL  Wilson  said  he  would  recognize  none  irf 
these  gownmoits.  I  know  all  the  men  in  the  State 
Departmoit.  But  Wilson  was  miainforraed,  and,  yoa 
know,  Ooyd  George  was  almost  as  mirinformed. 

J.  Is  not  that  perhaps  due  to  the  kind  of  men  you 
at  the  head  of  some  of  your  departments?  For  in* 
itance,  Geoqte  Oed  said  he  didn't  know  whether  the 
Ukraine  waa  a  country  or  some  kind  of  a  musical  instm- 
menL 

A.  Yes,  I  know  Creel.  We  don't  think  much  of  him. 
[Libellous  statement  omitted}.  Of  course,  he  was  quite 
a  good  propagandist.    He  was  good  for  winning  the  war. 

Subsequently  the  Captain  delivered  himself  of 
the  following  observations  on  war  and  peace: 

Wars  are  usually  won  by  lying.  But  they  haven't 
taken  into  consideration  that  this  is  a  movement  of  the 
people.  When  I  was  at  the  Peace  Conference  there  was 
a  representation  of  men  ftran  Kolchak  and  they  proved 
to  them  that  Kddiak  was  and  that  he  repvMated 
the  real  govemment  of  Rnsda  and  that  he  lepreaented 
what  the  peo^e  wanted,  and  iher  wen  very  clever  fai 
their  proof.  Peofde  sat  Uiere  and  they  had  to  act  «a 
what  was  told  them.   .  .  . 

My  ideas  of  Soviet  Russia  luve  changed  very 
materially  since  I  have  been  captured.  I  have  been 
treated  very  nicely.  I  have  seen  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
Let  me  tell  yon,  Wiangel's  army  never  had  qtirit.  Iney 
didnt  know  wliat  they  were  fiipUng  for. 

Force  and  Violence 

The  Captain  oilarged  upon  deficient  morale  of 
the  Wrangel  army  and  went  on  to  describe  die 
humanitarian  work  of  the  Red  Cross.  Then,  quite 
imsolicited,  he  made  an  interesting  statement  of 
his  own  political  philosophy.  "I  am  not  a  Com* 
munist  myself,"  said  die  Captain,  **hut  I  am  more 
of  a  Bolshevik  than  I  ever  thought  I  would  be^ 
But  there  are  certain  things — I  am  willing  that 
this  terrible  speculatitm  that  goes  on  m  America 
should  be  stopped  even  if  it  takes  terror  to  stop  it 
I  do  not  want  to  see  Communism  yet  We  may 
get  it  in  the  future,  gradually.  I  don't  think  we 
are  ready  for  it  yet  but  I  am  willing  to  see  spec* 
ulation  stopped  if  it  takes  terror  and  blood  to 
stop  it  But  America  doesn't  need  Ccmmuniun  yet 
because  the  land  is  equally  divided.** 

At  this  point  the  Captain's  desr^ription  of  eco- 
nomic equality  in  the  United  States  waa  rudely 
interrupted  by  a  curt  inquiry  regarding  conditians 
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in  the  South.  At  the  mention  of  the  N^oes  the 
Captain's  Bolshevinn  faded  to  purest  white.  "I 
am  not  a  Communist  on  that  point.  I  hold  that 
the  raoea  diould  not  mix — the  Blade,  Yellow  and 
White.  The  Blade  will  never  have  social  equality 
because  social  equality  means  intermarriage,  and 
that  won't  do.  The  Negro  is  inferior-  His  brain 
18  smaller.  .  .  One  or  the  otlier  races  has  got 
to  be  d<Hninant,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  White 
race.  I  do  not  think  die  Negro  can  evn  hope  for 
social  equality.  The  country  is  not  for  two  peoplee. 
I  think  the  N^o  should  be  transported  some- 
where else." 

As  the  interview  ended  the  Captain  said  stal- 
wartly:  "I  know  no  fear.  The  general  command- 
ing in  your  army  said  that  we  were  neutrals,  and 
he  accepted  me  as  a  neutral  and  said  cotainly  we 
would  be  returned,  and  he  regretted  very  much 
that  I  had  been  captured  and  stripped  of  my 
clothes."  Soldiers,  explained  the  Captain,  had 
taken  his  clothes  and  his  gold  ring  and  watch. 
"But,"  he  added  good  naturedly,  '*you  would  find 
that  in  any  army.  Hie  anny  that  wins  is  the  amy 
diat  does  sudi  things.  Tliat  ia  noUiing."  But  still 
he  protested  that  he  did  not  think  it  **correct"  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  hold  him  prisoner.  "I 
think,"  he  said,  *Ve  are  neutrals." 

At  the  end  tbe  Captain  confessed  why  he  had 
really  gone  to  serve  with  General  Wrangel-  **I 
went  to  the  Crimea,"  he  said,  **because  I  thought 
the  climate  there  would  be  good  for  my  heald^." 

What  the  Captain  Ate 
Hie  Captain  was  assured  that  he  would  be  well 
cared  for.  Ton  will  get  as  mudi  as  die  rest  of 
us  are  getting.  None  of  us  gets  much."  The  record 
^ows  that  Uie  Soviet  Government  made  good  its 
word.  Out  of  their  scanty  stocks  the  prisoner 
received  a  regular  ration  as  good  as  and  often 
bettu'  than  diat  iriiich  wait  to  the  free  citizens  of 
Russia.  Lewis  Gaimtft  rq>ort8  in  The  Nadon 
(August  17,  1921)  that  the  American  prisoners 
received  extra  rations  regularly  through  the 
Czecho-SIovak  Prisoners'  Exchange  Mission  and 
were  **almost  the  best  fed  people  in  Moscow." 
Mr.  Gannett  saw  Captain  Kilpatrick's  receipt  for 
two  week's  supplementary  supplies,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  prison  ration,  consisting  of:  **Two 
cans  of  corned  beef,  two  of  prime  beef,  one  of 
pork  and  beens,  two  pounds  of  bacon,  five  pounds 
of  white  bread,  one  of  onions,  a  half  pound  of 
butter,  a  quarter  pound  of  cocoa  and  as  much 
coffee,  one  can  of  sweetened  and  one  of  unsweet- 
ened milk,  salt,  vin^ar,  etc."  Tlie  Captain's 
acknowledgment  of  this  donation,  reproduced  by 
Mr.  Gannett,  is  characteristic:  "I  thank  you  so 
much  in  the  name  of  my  Government  and  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  I  beg  that  in  die  future 
you  will  help  me — am  very  sick  and  weak.  Very 
truly  yours,  Ktnmett  Kilpatridt:,  American  Red 
Cross." 

His  Health  Improves 
According  to  his  own  statement  the  Captain  was 


ill  when  he  was  captured.  By  December  4,  after 
more  than  a  month  on  Bolshevik  prison  fare,  he 
was  sufficieaidy  improved  to  mite  to  his  brodier 
in  Aderica:  **Intere8ting  but  terrible,  was  in  a 
cell,  but  better  now;  hungry  but  happy — was 
very  weak,  but  stronger  now,  have  better  food." 
His  convalescence  in  captivity  appears  to  have 
been  progressive.  His  fellow  prisoners,  whom  ho 
attacked  with  his  fists  in  his  seal  for  fresh  air, 
can  no  doubt  testify  to  his  vigor.  His  occasional 
solitary  confinement  seems  to  have  been  a  measure 
taken  by  his  wardeais  to  protect  the  other  prisoners 
from  the  Captain's  violence. 

There  is  one  incident  related  by  Captain  Kil- 
Patrick  to  the  coriespradents  at  Reval  which  I 
hope  will  make  a  chapter  in  his  book.  **^actically 
the  entire  staff  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  arrived 
at  the  prison  one  day,"  he  says,  "Mrs.  Louise 
Bryant  was  brought  to  my  cell."*  Now  the  Com- 
missariat of  Foreign  Affairs  employs  a  large  staff, 
most  of  whom  are  busy  with  a  multitude  of  im- 
portant international  affairs.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  why  the  Captain  imagined  they 
should  all  take  a  day  off  to  visit  his  jail.  The  truth 
is  that  the  entire  visiting  body  on  that  day  con- 
sisted of  one  official  from  the  Foreign  Office,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Bryant  and  another  newspaper 
corrmiondaU.  It  is  strange  diat  the  f oxmtf  **Aaais- 
tant  Business  Manager  of  die  Peace  Ccmferenoe" 
who  Imew  **all  the  men  in  the  State  Department" 
should  mistake  this  humble  group  for  the  "entire 
staff  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office." 

*The  camp  where  Kilpatrick  was  imprisoned 
was  once  an  old  monastery,"  writes  Louise  Bryant 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times.**  "It  was  a 
beautiful  place  and  had  a  lovely  old  garden. 
The  prisoners  were  allowed  to  go  about  quite 
freely  from  room  to  room.  From  his  own  mouth 
I  learned  that  Captain  Kilpatrick  was  getting 
much  better  food  and  a  larger  amount  than  those 
outside.  Also  he  had  fuel,  while  I  lived  in  an 
unheated  room.  .  .    Personally  I  regarded  Kil- 

gatrick  as  a  Snamma's  boy*  who  on^  never  to 
ave  ventured  so  far  from  home." 

The  'Times"  Exaggerates 

Whether  or  not  the  Crimea  onder  General 
Wrangel  was  an  ideal  health  resort  remains  open 
to  question.  Perhaps  Captain  Kilpatrick  nas- 
changed  his  mind  on  this  point  In  any  event, 
the  Soviet  Goverabnent,  by  detaining  the  Captain, 
no  doubt  thought  to  make  the  lure  of  counter- 
revolutionary climates  less  attra<^ve  to  American 
military  adventurers  out  jobs.  Who  knows, 
but  perhaps  for  die  fate  of  Captain  Kilpatridc, 
some  dashing  young  American  machine-gunner 
might  have  picked  upon  Kronstadt  as  a  pleasant 
place  to  spend  a  spring  vacation. 

Jails  at  their  best  are  not  comfortable.  I  am 
sure  that  Mrs.  Harrison  did  not  entirely  mjoy  her 

*N.  Y.  Times.  August  12,  1921. 
•*  August  IS,  1921. 
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flKpflrienoas>  But  the  has  not  «dimed  about  them. 
She  gamelj  confesses  that  she  was  caught  with  the 
mm  and  she  took  her  medicine.  I  recommend 
her  example  to  Captain  Kilpatridc.  * 

I  bare  one  more  item  bearing  upon  hia  case 
which  I  widi  to  bring  to  dte  Captain's  attention. 
Here  it  ia: 

THREE  AMERICANS  SLAIN  IN  RED  RAID 
'  Lcmdoti.  Not.  9. — Captain  Emm^  Opatiick,  rapraseot- 
-ative  of  the  American  Red  Cnwa  in  Sonth  Rnaaia,  and 
'two  men  nniaea,  vera  brutally  mordered  daring  a  BoUieTik 
-caralry  raid  on  Salkero  atation,  aaya  a  Sebaatopol  dia- 
patdi  to  Rentera,  Ltd.,  tonight.  (Fkom  ths  N.  Y.  Times, 
Not.  10;  1920.) 

In  the  safety  and  comfort  of  his  r^ained  tree- 
-dom  let  Captain  Kilpatrick  read  that  dispatch  and 
nxflect  Surely  now.  Captain,  yon  will  n<M  belSefO 
everyUiing  you  read— or  write. 

SEMASHKO  ON  THE  FAAHNE  OF  1891 

Famines  Then  and  Now 

The  People's  Commissar  of  Health,  Sesnaafako, 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  Ixvestia,  makes  a  strik- 
ing comparison  between  the  position  takoi  by 
the  Soviet  Government  in  the  present  crisis  with 
that  adopted  by  the  Tsar's  Govenmient  towards  the 
great  famine  of  1891  and  other  national  calamities. 
"The  Tsar's  government,"  writes  Semaahko,  "offi- 
cially minimized  the  extent  of  the  famine  and  for- 
bade publicity  to  it  and,  fearing  revolutionary 
propaganda,  did  not  permit  the  oi^anization  of 
public  relief.  Similarly,  the  Tsar's  regime  falsified 
the  statistics  of  epidemics.  The  Soviet  Government, 
on  the  other  hand,  disr^arding  the  possibility  of 
misrepresentations  by  counter^revolutionists  at 
hcHne  and  abroad,  frankly  acknowledges  die  calam- 
ity and  invites  aasiMance  from  cooperative  societies, 
public  men  of  former  r^imes,  and  former  gov- 
ernment ministers.  Disregarding  its  inadequate 
resources,  the  Soviet  Government  shares  its  stocks 
with  the  famine  stricken,  particularly  with  the 
children.** 

**More  than  onoe,**  concludes  Sranaahko,  **we 
have  ovekcome  dificnlties  by  o^anizati<m,  dis- 
cipline and  mass  action,  and  we  wil  do  the  same 
DOW.  If  the  famine  was  a  sledge  hammer  smashing- 
die  Tsarist  class  structure,  it  wil!  only  harden  the 
ateei  of  the  Proletarian  Govnnment" 

Semaahko  ia  not  alone  in  suggesting  diat  the 
Tsar's  Government  never  gave  much  encourage- 
ment to  organizations  seeking  to  give  aid  to  suffer- 
<ers  from  famine.  The  great  famine  of  1891  has 
left  an  interesting  stamp  on  the  columns  of  Ameri- 
can newspaper  files  of  those  days,  and  we  reprint 
herewidi  an  important  clipping  from  the  New 
York  Sun  of  thirty  years  ago: 

Terrible  acconnts  of  famine  in  Rnaua  contlnne  to 
reach  Engliah  newapapeia  through  indlmet  channela.  Hon- 
drsda  of  thonaanda  of  peaaants  and  woricera  ham  died  1^ 
atomtiMi  on  acoonni  of  the  IncrediUe  lack  of  any  food 
iriiataoerer.  But  there  ia  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  wwat 
haa  not  and  never  will  be  told.  That  then  la  mneh  in- 
fonaatimi  that  the  Rnaaian  Government  deairea  to  with- 
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hold  from  the  knowledge  of  the  dvilized  worid  ia  beyond 
donht.  News  telegrama  are  not  allowed  to  be  diapatcbed 
frtMu  the  atricken  diatricta,  «nd  joomaliata,  e^edaOy 
foreignen,  are  either  excloded  altog^her  or  kept  to  beaten 
tracks  sdeGted  by  men  in  anthMlty,  and  hai^eved  at  enay 
torn  by  ontddeis.  Offers  of  bdp  in  maner  and  load 
have  so  far  been  eartly  declined  or  pigeon-holed  by  boreao- 
crata  in  St.  Petonhorg.  Now  the  appeal  ia  made  by  prtvato 
philanthropisu  who  propose,  of  ail  things  in  the  world, 
to  diatributo  the  nKmey  aabacrihed  through  the  agency  of 
the  British  and  For^gn  Bible  Society.  Thia  proposal  la 
craaaly  atnpid.  Their  agenta  are  accnraed  in  the  ught 
of  the  Rasaian  Government  and  the  Orthodox  Chnxdi. 
Ilieir  proselytizing  labors  are  diatinctly  illegal  and  tlwy 
an  only  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country  on  aofferanoe. 
llieir  protestationa  of  philanthropy  wonld  not  be  fadimed 
for  a  BHHnmiL  If  no  better  |d«n  than  diis  csn  be  ds- 
vised,  TBtT  Eorq^ean  money  wiU  find  iu  way  to  the 
f amfaw'-tticken  diatricto  of  Rusaia.*'  CaUe  from  Londo&i— 
The  JV.  Y.  Stm,  Novesaber  15.  1891. 


INDUSTRIAL  IMMIGRATION 
FROM  AMERICA 

The  foUowing  decree  of  recent  date  is  of  inporuaice  to 
those  workars  in  foreign  countries  whose  intention  it  is 
ultimatefy  to  go  to  Russia.  We  have  received  the  text, 
with  accompanying  origintd,  from  the  Centnd  Bureau  of 
Ae  Technic^  Aid  Society. 

L  To  recognise  ts  deriraUe  the  development  of  in- 
dividual or  cooperative  indnatrial  enterprises  by  means  of 
leasing  them  to  groups  of  American  workers  and  iodos- 
tiially  i^veloped  peasants  on  specified  conditions  gnarau- 
teeing  to  them  a  definito  degree  of  economic  autonomy^ 

2.  To  instruct  to  recognize  aa  necesaary  the  regula- 
tion of  indostzial  immigration  of  wooers  from  the  b^der 
statea  for  tin  pnrpoae  of  ntilidng  them  for  the^  raiaina 
of  the  productive  fiffoea  of  the  country  by  meana  d 
inducing  organiaed  groupo  of  audi  workers  to  come  to 
Rna^  and  to  lease  to  than  factories  and  planu  on 
righu  and  conditions  to  be  formulated  and  approved  in 
the  prescribed  order  by  the  Siwrone  Council  at  National 
Economy.  Into  this  category  of  woricera  must  be  indoded 
indurtrial  workers  of  all  branchea,  aa  well  aa  workers  of 
subsidiary  indnsttiea,  not  excluding  agricultural,  coming 
to  Russia  in  organised  groups,  cooperatives,  etc  The 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy,  in  consultation 
wiui  the  All-Rusaian  Central  Council  of  Trade  Uniona  and 
the  Peofde's  Commiaaariat  of  Labw,  ia  inatrocted  to 
fmnmlaM  the  modea  <d  organiiation  and  detailed  oondi- 
tions  for  the  above  regulation. 

3.  The  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  ia  in- 
structed to  enter  Into  communication  with  the  American 
Sodety  for  Tedmical  Aid  to  Soviet  Rusaia  and  to  begin 
at  onoe  the  taak  of  organixmg  auch  industrial  groups, 
specifying  to  them  the  kind  of  matoial,  inatrumenta  of 
production  and  food  supplies  they  are  to  bring  with  them, 
for  enterprises  indicated  in  advance,  at  their  own  expenae, 
and  for  what  periods  of  time.  For  the  supervision  of 
thia  woik  it  is  desirable  that  the  Soviet  Govenunent  have 
its  representatives  in  America. 

(Signed)  Chidnnan  of  the  Council  of  Labw  and  D^ense 

V.  Ulunot  (Lenin) 
Seenmy  of  Ae  Council  of  L^bor  and  Defense 
L.  FornvA. 
(True  copy)  Bogdanova. 
Moscow,  Kremlin,  June  22,  1921. 


A  WARNING 

News  reaches  us  by  letter  from  various  dties  in  the 
United  States  that  a  man,  giving  a  different  name  in  each 
town,  is  borrowing  money  from  persona  connected  with 
rai^al  and  liberal  newspapera  on  the  baaia  of  his  alleged 
connection  with  an  Important  mianoa  of  the  Soviet  Gov^ 
emmoit.  Mr.  Charles  Kecht,  Attorney,  110  West  40th  St.. 
New  York,  has  issued  a  general  warning  againtt  aUeged 
agenu  of  the  Soviet  (Government. 
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The  Revival  of  Petrograd 

An  liaerview  wiih  Victor  L.  Kopp 

The  Russian  daily  **Novy  Mir^,  appearing  at  BerUa^  recmtir  had  one  of  its  representatives  in- 
terview Mt.  V.  L.  Kopp,  the  commercial  representative  of  me  Rtusian  Soviet  Government  in 
Germany^  on  his  return  from  a  trip  to  Moscow.  I 


'^'ICTOR  L.  Kopp,  characterizing  the  condition  in 
^  Russia  as  that  of  a  convalescent  who  is  grad- 
ually b^inning  to  revive  after  a  lengthy  illness, — 
the  war  and  the  various  trials  and  tribulati<nis  con* 
nected  with  it — said  that  now,  after  but  a  few 
months  of  peace,  the  increase  and  enhancement 
of  the  country's  economic  powen  are  already  per- 
ceptible. 

**I  had  an  opportunity,"  said  Mr.  Kopp,  '*to 
visit  many  factories  and  shops,  chiefly  in  the 
metal  industry.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  note  that 
the  material  basis  for  production,  Uie  eqoiimient 
of  new  plants,  was  still  available.  At  some  places, 
for  example  in  the  Petrograd  heavy  industry, 
there  are  considerable  stocks  of  raw  materials. 
The  lowering  of  the  labor  supply,  observable 
hitherto,  particularly  of  skilled  workers,  due  to. 
their  transfer  to  the  army  or  to  enterprises  con- 
nected  with  the  problems  of  revolutionary  defence, 
or  to  the  provinces,  has  ceased.  Enterprises  Uiat 
are  ready  to  resume  full  operations  are  again  grad- 
ually receiving  their  formal  labor  8ta£F.  But  in 
the  factories  alao  in  which  work  baa  not  yet  been 
resumed,  or  has  not  yet  been  in  full  operation, 
die  mobilization  of  labor  power  according  to  tiie 
managers  of  these  enterprises  may  proceed  quite 
swiftly,  for  tiie  permanent  staff  of  duir  former 
workers  was  not  very  much  affected.  The  lack  of 
better  than  average  technical  forces  is  noticeable 
for  these  consisted  on  the  one  hand  of  foreigners 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  persons  who  had  gone 
over  to  the  Whites.  The  replacements  in  these 
bodies  will  require  die  invitation  of  foreigners, 
that  is  of  skilled  special  workers  and  technical 
managers,  to  come  to  Russia. 

'This  process  will  probably  be  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  concessions,  llie 
most  important  economic  pr<d)lem  to  wdiich  atten- 
tion was  particularly  paid  in  the  last  session  of 
the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  is  the 
improvement  of  the  industry  of  Petrograd.  The 
ually  b^inning  to  revive  after  a  iengUiy  illness — 
portant  seaports  for  economic  relations  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  west,  makes  it  necessary  to 
use  some  other  door  to  Europe.  In  addition,  the  port 
of  Petrograd,  with  whidi  the  most  important  in- 
ternal waterways  of  Russia  communicate,  is  suited 
ioT  ccmstituting  a  connecting  link  not  only  be- 
tween the  western  countries  and  the  colter  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  with  the  tracts  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  also  between  tiie  coun- 
tries of  the  west  and  Baku  and  Teheran.  InduaCrial 
Petrograd  is  in  close  communication  irilii  the  lake 
district,  with  its  deposits  of  iron  in  the  form  of 
bog  iron  ore  and  a  great  number  o(  water  power 


sources.  Two  great  electrical  turbine  stations  (at 
Utkino  and  on  the  Volkhor)  are  about  to  be  con- 
structed. 

"Tlie  tales  of  the  demoralizati<m  of  the  indistCT 
of  Petrograd  by  the  evacuati<ms  axe  just  as  dwrw 
fabrications  as  are  the  reports  of  the  annihilati<»i> 
of  the  city  by  the  Kronstadt  artillery.    Not  less* 
than  seventy  per  cent  of  the  entire  plant  of  the: 
Petrograd  industry — and  this  applies  particularly 
to  the  m^l  industry — is  in  perfect  shape  and  may 
immediately  take  up  the  work  of  production.  Dur- 
ing the  first  period  of  the  war,  up  to  the  end  of 
1917,  the  Petrograd  industrial  production  was  twa 
or  three  times  Aa  high  as  that  of  peace  times,  and"; 
the  factories  of  Petrograd  expanded  with  feverish  l 
haste,  rapidly  accumulating  all  possible  resources,  . 
the  best  and  most  powerful  macnines,  etc.  Owing 
to  these  circtmistances,  many  shops  and  factories 
in  Petrograd,  as  far  as  the  improvement  of  their 
technical  plant  is  concerned,  are  by  no  means  . 
second  to  the  best  establishments  abroad. 

*The  most  important  question  connected  with  - 
tiie  reestablishment  of  Petrograd  industry  is  thaE: 
of  coal.  Before  the  war  the  industry  of  Petrograd 
was  based  on  foreign  (English)  coal.  It  is  clear 
that  Petrograd  can  even  now  only  be  supplied  with 
suflbnent  quantities  of  coal  by  a  resort  to  importa- 
tion of  such  fuel.  In  the  future  the  change  to  the 
combustion  of  Russian  naptha  is  of  course  possible, 
a  process  which  had  been  begun  by  the  industry 
of  Petrograd  even  before  the  war.  In  addition  to 
coal,  Petrograd  also  needs  in  order  to  work  prop- 
erly a  supply  of  foodstuffs  frmn  int^al  Russia, 
particularly  so  long  as  the  industry  of  Petrc^ad 
is  not  in  a  position  to  supply  the  necessary  com- 
modities to  meet  all  the  n^ds  of  the  peasants. 
In  the  immediate  future  P^ograd  must  obtaiD 
foodstuffs  from  abroad,  paying  for  them  by  in- 
creased productivity.  In  mis  connection,  the  hard 
school  of  the  war  and  of  ibe  blockade  has  not 
failed  to  leave  traces  on  the  workers  of  Petrograd. 
As  is  shown  by  the  execution  of  emergency  work, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  repairs  of  locomotives,, 
the  worker  does  i.ot  work  less  well  than  he  did 
before  the  war,  if  he  is  supplied  with  sufficient 
food." 

On  our  represaitative*s  question  ctmceming  tiie- 
political  tendency  in  Russia,  Mr.  Kopp  answered: 

'The  reports  of  unrest  in  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  Petrograd  and  the  Urals,  are  invented  by 
newspapers  that  have  nothing  else  to  do.  Our 
alteration  of  tiie  economic  policy  has  considerably 
calmed  and  adjusted  the  oppositions  that  seemed 
about  to  ensue  between  the  Soviet  power  and  the 
provinces.    In  Ukraine  the  stru^le  against  the 
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adherents  of  Makhno  has  been  successfully  con- 
cluded. The  bandit  movement  is  evidenuy  no 
longer  a  danger*" 

"How  are  the  relations  b^een  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  Caucasus?" 

**Witfa  the  Republics  situated  beyond  the  Cauca* 
sian  mountains,  the  All-Russian  Craitral  Executive 
Committee  at  its  last  session  considerably  strength- 
ened the  treaty  relations,  which  are  of  the  same 
type  as  those  binding  us  to  the  Ukraine.  The 
internal  economic  policy  of  these  Republics,  par- 
ticularly of  the  youngest  of  them,  Georgia,  aims 
at  increasing  the  power  of  production,  which  must 
serve  as  a  basis  for  their  commercial  relations 
with  the  West  According  to  reports  I  have  had, 
the  movement  of  foreign  vessels  in  the  port  oS 
Batum  is  particularly  active.  Tlie  Italian  flag  is 
seen  most" 

When  asked  what  importance  was  attributed  in 
Moscow  to  the  Far  Eastern  adventure,  Mr.  K<^p 
answered: 

'Tolitically  it  is  considered,  on  the  basis  of  the 
available  facts,  to  be  a  new  attempt  on  the  part  of 
a  number  of  Elnteote  powers  to  renew  the  policy 
of  intervratioD.   Militarily  it  is  not  dangerous  to 


Russia.  The  local  forces  are  fully  sufficient  to  put 
it  down,  and  it  will  therefore  not  divert  oor  atten- 
tion from  the  economic  reconstruction  within  dio 
country." 


PETROGRAD  FACTORIES  RESUMING  WORK 
The  machine  shops  Alfarty  Aivaz  and  Nobel  at 
Petrograd  have  resumed  work  after  a  temporary 
interruption.  Work  has  also  been  taken  up  in  the 
National  Dye  Factory.  At  first  it  produced  chiefly 
printing  inks,  of  which  it  recently  delivered  200 
poods  (over  7,000  pounds).  In  &e  second  half 
of  July  the  factory  also  began  to  turn  its  atteo^itioa 
to  the  manufacture  of  oil  paints. 

The  Novgorod  Tver  Woodworking  Bureau  estab- 
lished in  the  Zubtsov  district  of  Tver  Province  four 
factories  for  the  production  of  tar  and  pitch. 

In  Ukraine,  the  South-Russian  Glass  Works  have 
been  established  and  window  glass  is  now  produced 
at  this  establishment  as  well  as  various  kinds  of 
glass  ware  for  households  and  apothecaries.  Hie 
factory  has  sufficient  raw  material  for  two  months 
of  production.  Hie  fact  that  it  has  been  able  to 
resume  work  is  due  exclusively  to  the  energy  and 
«al  of  -^  woricers  of  the  establishmcait 


Germany  and  Russia 

The  following  news  item  taken  from  the  "Handelszeitun^  (Commercial  SuppUsnient)  of  the 
"Berliner  TageblaU"  for  July  19,  1921,  is  farther  evidence  of  the  readiness  of  business  men  and 
students  of  commerce  in  foreign  countries  to  look  favorably  upon  a  resumption  of  commercial  rela- 
tions aith  Russia,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Russian  counter-revolutionists  (especially  intellec- 
tuals) abroad  are  seeking  to  block  this  consummation.  One  of  the  latter,  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  the  following  artide.  Professor  Kaminka,  was  a  leading  corporation  lawyer  in  Petrograd  before 
the  Revolution. 


At  the  beginning  of  July  a  general  assembly  of 
the  German  East  European  Economic  Union  took 
place  at  Elberfeld,  i^ich  had  been  called  in 
order  to  consider  the  question  of  resuming  com- 
mercial relations  with  Soviet  Russia.  The  Rhenish- 
Westphalian  industry  before  the  war  exported  its 
products  in  great  quantities  to  Russia.  For  this 
reason  we  may  well  nndentand  the  interest  which 
the  Rhenish-Westphalian  industrial  classes  are 
showing  in  the  matter  of  resuming  such  commer- 
cial relations  with  Russia.  The  Union  was  anxious 
to  know  the  opinion  of  Russian  political  economists 
and  industrials  on  this  matter  and  therefore  had 
invited  three  Russian  specialists  to  address  the 
session, — ^Professor  Kaminka,  Bushansky,  and 
Leites.  ■  '4 

Professor  Kaminka  in  his  speech  pointed  out 
that  it  was  necessary  to  seek  a  clear  and  unmistak- 
able solution  of  the  question  as  to  whether  any 
commercial  understandings  at  all  could  be  reached 
with  the  Bolsheviki'  Kaminka's  opinion  is  that 
the  Soviet  power  will  sooner  or  later  collapse. 
Therefore  me  interests  of  the  future  must  be 
placed  above  the  doubtful  interests  of  the  present 
day.    To  be  sure,  individual  commercial  agree- 


ments may  be  possible  even  now,  but  the  task  of 
economic  organization  does  not  consist  in  con- 
cluding fortuitous  agreements,  but  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  future  work  in  common  and  for  the 
formation  of  the  necessary  o^anizations. 

The  same  idea  was  also  repressed  in  the  address 
of  Dr.  Bushansky,  "The  Economic  Situation  of 
Russia  Now  and  In  the  Future."  According  to 
the  speaker  no  attempts  to  resume  commercial  re- 
lations with  Russia  should  be  made  before  the 
collapse  of  Bolshevism.  All  such  attempts  will  be 
foredoomed  to  failure.  Exchange  of  commoditica 
is  impossible,  since  Russia  has  nothing  to  export; 
selling  goods  for  gold  is  also  impossible,  as  the 
Russian  gold  supply  will  be  exhausted  by  a  few 
large  orders.  And  for  this  reason  all  transactions 
hitherto  have  failed  and  had  no  practical  results. 
The  third  speidwr,  Leites,  spoke  on  the  future  eco- 
nomic relations  of  Russia  with  other  countries, 
particularly  Germany.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker  die  question  of  the  economic  reconstruc- 
tion of  Russia  after  the  collapse  of  Bolshevism 
will  be  an  international  problem,  as  Russia  cannot 
restore  its  economic  life  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
capital.   Russia  must  in  the  first  place  restore  its 
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transportation  and  raiae  Uu  level  of  ite  agricaltore. 
According  to  the  speaker,  Germany  may  make 
essential  contTibati<ttis  to  the  solution  of  these  two 
problems,  ^le  new  Russia  would  be  in  need  not 
chiIt  of  foreign  capital  hut  also  of  technical  talents 
and  specialists  of  all  kinds,  even  of  skilled  woricers. 
In  this  respect  also,  Germany  would  he  able  to 
fumiah  more  than  other  countries. 

The  last  speaker  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Union, 
Dr.  Maier,  whose  subject  was  the  method  of  organ- 
izing the  future  conanercial  relations  between 
Gomany  and  Eastern  Europe.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  opinicms  of  the  Russian  speakers  who  had 
preceded  him  must  be  taken  with  considerable 
caution,  for  the  reason  that  their  view  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Russia  is  manifestly  by  no  means  objectiTe 
enough  and  this  may  be  understood  from  their 
present  situation.  **l1ie  three  speakers  have  based 
their  statements  on  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  soon  fall.  Judging  from  the  many 
quite  reliable  data  which  are  now  coming  from 
Russia  we  cannot  assume  that  the  Soviet  power 
will  soon  collapse,  and  it  would  therefore  be  a 
mistake  to  take  as  our  point  of  departure  for  a 
cimsidention  of  the  resumption  of  commercial 
relations  wiUi  Russia  the  theory  that  the  Soviet 
power  is  soon  to  faU.  It  would  furthermore  be 
very  much  to  the  interest  of  German  industry  to 
continue,  in  so  far  as  that  may  be  permitted  by  tiie 
present  conditions,  to  develop  its  trade  with  Rus- 
sia, in  order  thus  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a 
widely  diversified  and  active  trade  with  that  coun- 
try in  the  near  future^  And  for  this  reason  we 
must  above  all  be  absolutely  objectivB  in  our 
studies  of  what  payments  in  gold  or  commodities 
may  be  expected  from  Russia." 


COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA 
In  an  interview  given  by  Krassin  to  a  represoit- 
ative  of  Novy  Put,  ot  Riga,  he  made  the  following 
statement: 

'^Hie  reports  that  I  have  made  a  proposal  to  the 
French  Government  to  resume  commercial  relations 
are  not  true.  I  made  no  such  proposal,  althou^ 
the  French  Government  very  well  knows,  without 
receiving  any  such  proposals  on  the  matter,  that 
Soviet  Russia  is  ready  to  give  up  the  present  half- 
belligercnt  relation  between  the  two  countriea  and 
turn  to  r^lar  peaceful  communications  between 
them*  Represoitatives  of  French  trade  and  indus- 
try daily  visit  the  Soviet  Government's  London 
Delegation  and  always  tell  us  that  the  placing  of 
any  large  or  small  orders  in  France  will  immediate* 
ly  be  used  by  French  industrial  circles  to  bring 
pressure  on  me  French  Government  in  order  to 
move  it  to  resume  trade  relations.  The  greator 
part  of  the  orders  we  have  placed  in  France  were 
placed  there  in  order  to  show  the  French  com- 
mercial and  iudustrial  world  that  agreemoits  with 
Soviet  Russia  are  actually  beiii^  concluded  and 
that  die  coin  which  is  received  on  the  baais  of 


these  agreements  has  not  a  worse  ring  than  that 

which  is  obtained  in  other  markets.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  alvrays  inform  our  French  visitors 
tiut  we  shall  not  give  any  large  orders  until  our 
representatives  are  actually  residing  in  Paris.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  tiiat  the  French  Government  or 
at  least  some  of  its  members  had  no  objection  to 
begimiii^  negotiations  with  Soviet  Russia.  As  a 
method  of  testing  the  general  opinion  reports  were 
spread  that  I  had  visited  Paris  incognito  in  order 
to  confer  with  Briand.  Of  course  this  is  untrue. 
The  Soviet  Government  is  ready  to  undertake  nego- 
tiations but  has  no  reason  to  be  nervous  or  to 
accelerate  the  matter  of  resumption  of  relations 
with  France.  We  can  get  all  the  goods  we  need 
without  France,  and  the  intelligent  French  politi- 
cians know  this  very  well  and  also  know  that 
France  has  hesitated  altogether  too  long  in  resum- 
ing its  relations  and  has  tiius  lost  much  time. 

**EquaUy  untrue  are  the  reports,  proceeding  from 
the  same  Froich  sources,  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  made  new  concessions  to  the  French 
bourgeoisie.  Our  position  on  this  point  has  been 
clearly  and  plainly  cocpressed  ever  ance  the  be- 
ginning of  1919,  and  if  reports  occadonally  appear 
in  the  press  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  ready 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  national  debt  of 
Russia  at  an  official  peace  congress,  provided  full, 
guarantees  of  a  permanent  and  true  peace,  and  <^ 
assistance  in  the  econcnnic  reconstruction  of  Russia 
are  given,  such  reports  may  be  interpreted  as  new 
surroiders  only  by  those  who  seek  a  good  excuse 
for  giving  up  their  former  irreconcilwle  attitude 
toward  Soviet  Russia.** 


Agents  Wanted 

To  Secure  Subscriptions  for  Soviet 
Russia,  in  all  Localities. 

The  intense  interest  in  present  develop- 
ments in  Russia  make  it  easy  to  get  subscrip- 
tions at  the  present  time. 

Liberal  commissions  are  paid  to  subscrip- 
ticm  represaitattvea-  Write  for  terma  and 
sample  copies  to 

Circulatioii  Department 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 
110  W.  40t}i  St,       New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NEW  ECONOMIC  POUCY 

Moscow,  August  11. — The  newspapers  hare 
published  the  text  of  the  official  instructiona  in- 
tended to  put  into  effect  the  new  economic  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  which  have  been  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missars after  exhaustive  discussion  by  me  various 
political  and  trade  union  organizations.  The  text 
M  tfiese  instructions,  issued  on  August  9  over 
die  signature  of  Lenin,  fixes  die  new  policy  along' 
the  following  lines: 

Hie  State  is  to  manage  only  a  definite  namher 
<tf, large  and  naticnully  important  industries,  while 
leasing  minor  enterprises  to  cooperatives,  artisans* 
associations,  and  individuals.  The  trade  unions  are 
called  upon  to  play  the  leading  role  in  establish- 
ing the  working  conditions  and  the  standards  of 
living  in  all  details  affected  by  die  new  industrial 
principles.  Petty  industry  and  email  artisan  enter- 
prises, die  new  instructions  point  out,  are  ctm- 
sidered  important  adjuncts  to  the  State  industries 
and  to  agriculture,  and  all  means  should  be  taken 
to  assist  and  encourage  these  branches  of  produc- 
tion.  The  All-Russian  Trades  Council  is  instructed 
to  create  a  number  of  commissions  to  fix  the  labor 
cmiditions  in  leased  enterprises  and  in  the  ctm- 
cessions.  Wages  in  kind  and  collective  remunera- 
tion, to  be  distributed  by  the  factory  councils  among 
the  workers  according  to  their  efficiency,  are  con* 
sidered  important  measures  intended  to  increase 
industrial  production.  Such  measures,  however, 
the  instructions  state,  shall  be  applied  unider  proper 
guidance  and  by  die  direction  of  the  trades  coun- 
cils. A  special  conference  of  the  AIl-Russian 
Trades  Council  has  already  established  regula- 
tions for  workers*  control  in  the  national  factories 
leased  to  private  enterprises.  The  relations  pro- 
vide  that  the  workers  in  these  factories  shall  have 
the  same  advantages  in  wages,  labor  protection, 
etc,  as  prevail  in  the  State  enterprises. 

These  are  the  basic  principles,  according  to  the 
new  instructions,  which  are  to  guide  all  measures 
taken  by  the  trade  unions  and  the  Govemmeot 
administrations  in  the  realisation  of  the  new  eco- 
nomic policy,  vAich  is  directed  to  die  single 
purpose  of  fostering  the  maTimiiTn  industrial  de- 
velopment and  production  of  commodities. 

Moscow,  August  14. — ^The  All-Russian  Trades 
Council  has  issued  a  T«<^if*^i^o  to  all  trade  mwms, 
urging  the  organized  workers  to  exert  their  utmost 
efforts  to  fulfill  the  great  task  entrusted  to  them 
by  the  recently  published  instructions  of  the 
Council  of  People's  Commissars  with  respect  to 
the  new  economic  policy  which  places  the  trade 
unicms  at  the  helm  of  the  nation  s  indurtry.  All 
ctmsdous  trade  nnionists,  die  manifesto  urges,  most 
sedc  the  speediest  realisation  of  all  the  Soviet  de- 
crees which  further  diis  policy,  and  must  keep 
nppmnost  in  their  minds  the  thought  of  industrial 
regeneration. 

Russian  TeUpuph  Agency. 


NORWEGIAN  SALT  FISH,  HERRING. 
AND  COD  LIVER  OIL 

In  connection  with  Maxim  Goricy's  appeal  for 
help  for  the  starviiu  diildrea  of  Russia,  the  Parlia- 
mentary fraction  of  the  Right  Wing  Socialist  Party 
recentiy  proposed  to  die  Presidium  of  the  Nor- 
w^ian  Storthing  to  brii^  in  a  bill  for  immediate 
assistance  by  the  Norvr^an  State  to  the  Russian 
pe^le  in  the  form  of  provisions  and  medicines. 

tile  Preudium  <^  the  Storthing  on  Saturday 
resolved  to  transmit  this  propontion  to  Ae  Gov- 
ernment with  its  unanimous  approval. 

The  Govoiunent  has  now  stated  its  posititm  on 
die  matter  and  in  the  Cabinet  meeting  today, 
according  to  Statsraad  Mowinckel,  in  answw  to 
our  question  on  the  wbject,  proposes  to  appro- 
priate 700,000  crowns  as  a  gift  to  the  Russian 
people,  in  the  form  of  salt  fiu,  herring  and  cod 
liver  oil. 

Sodai^Dattokraten,  July  2L 


AMERICANS  FREE  TO  LEAVE 

Moscow,  August  12.— The  People's  Commis- 
sariat of  Foreign  Affairs  announces  that  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  resident  throughout  Russia  may  freely 
leave  the  country  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  They 
need  only  inform  the  Anglo-Anwrican  Department 
of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
presenting  documents  of  identification,  in  order  to 
obtain  visas  for  departure,  which  wiU  be  granted 
immediately. 

Russian  TelegmpH  Agency, 


RUSSIAN  AND  SCANDINAVIAN 
SCHOLARS 

An  exchange  of  letters  has  been  published  in 
Norway  between  a  group  of  Scandinavian  scholars 
consisting  of  Svante  Arrhenius,  W.  C.  Brog^, 
H.  Hild^randson,  Fridtjof  Nansen,  Carl  Stormer, 
Vilhelm  lliomsen,  and  Olav  Broch,who  had  gotten 
logger  in  order  to  give  aid  to  Russian  artists  and 
men  of  science,  and  People's  Commissar  for  Edn- 
cation  Lunacharsky.  In  April  of  this  year  the 
sroup  of  Scandinavians  sent  a  communication  to 
LunwiJiarsky  and  requested  him  to  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  (Soviet)  Government  for  ito 
artists  and  men  of  science,  who  had  been  reported 
to  be  suffering  need  in  Russia,  to  travel  abroad 
in  order  that  they  might  become  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  the  learning,  art  and  science  of  the 
West  in  die  last  three  years,  in  which  Russia  wm 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world-  The  Committoe 
hoped  to  secure  a  numerous  del^ation  of  Rusnan 
brain  workers  and  had  intended  to  inaugurate  a 
collection  to  cover  the  expenses  of  diis  group. 

Lunacharsky  answered  among  other  things  the 
following:  "No  one  in  Russia  obteins  so  much 
assistance  from  the  state  as  the  sdiolars  to  whtnn 
yon  make  reference.  About  diree  thousand  are 
supported  by  dw  state  and  are  granted  so-called 
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acaiiemifl  rations.  These  are  the  largest  rations  to 
he  obtained  anywhere  in  the  country  and  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  normal  sustenance  of  a  man.  Certain 
sdkolars  even  leoeiTe  family  rations.  We  have 
DBTCT  placed  anydiing  in  the  way  of  the  men  of 
science  wlu»  may  hare  wished  to  travel  abroad." 

Lnnaeharsky  then  enumendes  a  nnmber  of  men 
of  learning  as  well  as  artists  who  are  at  present 
living  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  Russian  state. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  give  to 
these  trips  abroad  in  the  future  a  more  systematic 
character  and,  where  die  scholars  are  traveling 
at  the  pid>lic  enoise,  to  constate  dtcrn  as  a  sort 
of  expedition,  choosing  the  necessary  specialists  in 
such  manner  that  tbe  entire  Russian  world  may  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  scientific  achievements  of 
the  West,  and  vice  versa:  for  Russian  science  has 
not  been  sleeping  in  this  period.  But  if  the  foreign 
colleagues  in  science  should  only  go  so  far  as  to 
oiganiae  a  venr  hospitable  reception  for  these 
scholars  abroad  diis  would  much  listen  ^eor 
situation  and  decrease  the  expenses  dins  incttmbent 
upon  the  state. 

The  Scandinvaian  group  answoed  diis  letter 
with  the  statement  that  the  Russian  men  of  learn- 
ing might  be  sure  of  a  hospitable  reception  in  tbe 
Scandinavian  learned  world,  but  that  there  could 
be  no  promise  by  this  Scandinavian  group  of 
lightening  the  burdens  incumbent  upon  the  state. 

Social-Demokratent  July  20. 


SIBERIANS  PROTEST  AGAINST 

USURPERS 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  by 
mail  at  the  oficc  of  Soviet  Russia: 

Vladivostok,  Sa)eria,  July  21,  1921. 
Editor,  Soviet  Russia, 

Hie  Gorcrnment  of  Meiknlov,  which  possessed 
itself  of  the  power  at  Vladivostdc  and  Nikoldc, 
declares  in  its  official  organs  that  it  is  supported 
by  the  peasants. 

Leaving  this  falsehood  to  die  conscience  of  the 
political  rascals,  represented  by  the  new  Primorian 
Government,  I  commxmicate  below  die  text  of  a 
resolntion  of  me  of  the  Assemblies  of  Peasant 
Representatives  (representing  15,000  peasants), 
which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  present  state  of 
mind  of  the  Primorian  peasants.  ' 

The  whole  the  peasant  population  is  a^inst 
die  new  GovemmeDt  and  declares  itself  to  be  for 
die  support  of  Qiitft  (Far  Eastern  Republic)  and 
oi  the  former  Primorian  Government  of  Antonov 
(part  of  the  Far  Eastern  Repdblic). 

The  resolution  reads: 

The  Assembly  of  representaUres  of  the  peasant  popola- 
tion  of  tbe  viUaces  and  faims  of  Um  Anochino  mmtary 
district,  ctnnpoaed  of  the  Tillages;  OsinoTifaira,  Ivanov- 
skaya,  Antichiaskaya,  Chernysbcnrakara,  SrsoyeTskara, 
Yakorlenkaya  ud  GhafnreTskara,  tMether  mth  the  rep- 
lesentathes  of  tbe  military  tnwps  of  Annddno  district, 
this  July  15th  heard  the  zeport  ooneeraiiig  the  seintre  at 
power  in  the  Primorian  district  which  was  accompUshed 
on  May  26  with  the  aasistanoe  of  Japan  by  a  groiqt  ol 
political  adrcatDien,  paid  for  their  intenwndni,  and 
leeehwd: 
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1.  To  protest  against  ud  to  Undor  hi  a  moat  decinfe 
way  and  hy  all  power  and  means  vdiieh  are  at  ovr  di»> 
possl  the  sdzore  of  power  from  tbe  Goremment  dected 
hy  the  People's  Assembly,  by  the  traitors  of  tbe  Russian 
Country,  headed  by  the  Mericnlon,  the  Smolins,  the 
SemionoTt  and  other  valets  of  the  bonrgeoisie  and  Japan, 
idioae  wish  is  to  bend  anew  the  head  of  the  people 
mute  theiz  yoke,  which  will  ondonbtedly  lead^-efter  a 
short  attempt  at  peacefol  life  and  lecoaotmction  of  the 
oomtry,  broofl^  about  with  snch  great  pains  and  efforts* — 
to  a  new  outbreak  of  ctvil  war,  the  iriuue  weigbt  erf  which 
win  faO  upon  the  shonlden  of  the  peasant  mm. 

2.  To  pioteat  against  the  focther  stay  of  the  Ja^aseae 
triM^  in  the  nnnmian  district  and  to  demand  their  imme- 
di^  evacMtton  often  (oomised  hut  never  canied  out— 
since  tlwjr  are  the  cause  of  all  tbe  misfortunes  of  the 
country,  tbdr  preeence  here  and  the  provocation  which 
they  spread  among  the  Rnsaian  population  lead  to  troubles 
which  do  not  allow  peaceful  life  to  eatabHrit  ftaolf  among 
tbe  population  of  the  district. 

3.  we  rect^niie  and  shall  uphold  only  the  power 
elected  by  the  pe^le  rqmaented  by  the  Constitaent 
Assembly  of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  and  diall  fulfill 
onhr  its  laws. 

Down  with  iuterrention,  the  principal  cause  ot  aU 
the  troidjilea  of  the  oonntryl 

Down  with  the  bated  power  of  the  parasitetnitMit 

Long  live  the  Constituent  Assembly  elected  by  the 
people  <d  tbe  Far  Eaatl 

Long  live  the  power  of  the  peasants  and  workersl 

Resolutions  of  the  same  kind  were  adopted  at 
all  die  other  Assemblies  of  peasant  representatives 
and  by  die  workers  at  Vladivostok  and  Nikolsk. 
Fraternally  yours, 

K.  Sauon. 


RUSSIAN  COUNTER-REVOLUnON. 
ISTS  AIDED  ABROAD 

Moscow^  July  12. — The  Soviet  Govenunem  has 
handed  to  the  powers  the  foUowing  note: 

Oflkaal  press  oigana  in  the  various  cotmtries 
report  diat  the  Council  of  the  so^lled  League  of 
Natims  has  appointed  a  special  cranmissira  for 
the  rendering  oS  material  aid  to  Ruasian  &nigr£s. 

In  this  connection  the  Governments  interested 
have  been  requested  to  make  use  of  the  fimds  of 
the  Russian  Cowmment  in  foreign  countries*  Hie 
Govenimraits  constituting  the  scHcalled  Lewne  ai 
Natims  apparently  intend  to  make  ose  of  sums 
belonging  to  the  Russian  Government,  in  order  to 
help  its  enemies,  and  without  previously  consult- 
ing the  Russian  Government 

The  Government  of  Russia,  to  whom  these  sums 
in  reality  belong,  energetically  protests  i^^ainst 
diis  act  <Kf  violence  on  d^  part  of  the  various  gov- 
ernments, diis  arbitrary  attmpt,  widiout  diA 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Russian  Govemmoit, 
to  utilise  funds  belonging  to  it  Tbe  working 
masses  of  the  Russian  people,  whose  will  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Soviet  Government,  al<Hie  have  the 
right  to  dispose  of  funds  belonging  to  them. 

Tbe  Russian  Government  th^efore  declares  that 
it  cannot  recognize  as  lawful  any  appropriation  (tf 
these  funds  abroad  without  an  express  and  official 
statemrat  of  will.  Such  use  of  these  funds  is  inad- 
missable  all  the  more  since  they  apparently  are  to 
be  used  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object  hostile  to  the 
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Russian  GovemmenL  The  organizations  of  the 
present  Russian  emigres  are  in  every  case  counter- 
revolutionary institutions,  spending  the  funds  at 
their  disposal  with  the  object  of  provoking  attacks 
against  the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Republia  All 
assistance  received  by  Russian  emigres  through 
these  organizations  will  unfortunately  be  in  reality 
an  aid  to  movements  that  are  hostile  to  the  Soviet 
Republic.  Only  by  negotiations  with  those  o^ans 
in'  foreign  countries  that  are  authorized  by  tlw 
Russian  Republic  may  such  aid  be  granted,  nnless 
it  is  to  become  a  weapon  for  inflicting  harm  to  the 
security  of  this  republic. 

The  Russian  Government  therefore  formally  pro- 
tests not  only  against  any  use  of  these  funds  with- 
out its  knowle^e,  but  also  against  the  specific 
use  which  the  powers  belonging  to  the  so-called 
League  of  Nations  intend  to  make  of  them,  which 
would  constitute  a  hootile  act  against  the  Rusrian 
Republic. 

(Signed)         Geobce  Chicherin, 
Commissar  for  Foreifft  Affairs  of  the 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Re^iblic, 


RUSSIA  CLOSED  TO  NORWEGIANS 
Kristiansund,  July  19. — Ihe  rqueeentative  of 
the  herring  tnlst,  Emil  Moe,  now  at  Reval,  made 
a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  per- 
mission to  enter  Russia.  A  merchant  now  in  this 
city,  a  party  member,  also  tried  to  obtain  a  visa 
from  here.  He  has  Just  been  informed  of  the 
arrival  of  a  tel^am  from  Stockholm  stating  that 
permission  to  enter  Russia  will  not  be  granted 
to  persons  reading  in  Norway  until  the  Norwegian 
Government  has  recognized  the  representativefl  of 
Soviet  Russia  in  Norway. 

Sotdal-DemohnUen,  July  20. 


TRADE  DEVELOPMENTS 

Ofikial  dispatches  to  Sovicr  Russia  confirm  the 
recent  reports  from  Hamburg  of  the  formation  of 
a  German-Russian  Transport  Company  in  which 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  and  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  each  hold  a  half  interest.  The 
Russian  Government  and  the  German  ctnupany 
share  equally  in  the  management  of  the  new 
concern.  An  official  of  the  Hambui^-AmeTican  and 
a  representative  of  the  Soviet  Government  are  the 
directors.  Director  Huldermann,  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line  and  a  Russian  representative  are 
members  of  the  board  of  Trustees.  A  further  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  approved  by  both  contracting 
parties,  is  Dr.  Carl  Melchior,  of  Messrs.  M.  M. 
Warburg  &  Co.,  of  Germany.  We  understand  on 
good  authority  that  a  prominent  American  ship- 
piii^  firm,  closely  allied  with  these  German  houses, 
is  seeking  a  one-third  interest  in  the  new  company. 
Tliis  proposal,  which  would  give  the  German- 
Russian  Transport  Company,  direct  connection 
wiUi  America,  is  under  consideration  at  Moscow. 

"A  leading  member  of  the  Warburg  banking 


house,"  interviewed  by  Uie  Hamburg  corTesp<md- 
ent  of  the  Associated  Press,  stated  diat  **German 
commercial  interests  purposed  to  take  the  Moscow 
regime  as  it  was  and  as  a  government  in  fact"  This 
bmer,  who  is  said  to  **refiect  opinions  expressed 
by  other  leaders  of  Hamburg's  commercial  inter- 
ests," told  the  Associated  Press  that  he  failed  to  un- 
derstand why  the  United  States  ignored  Ae  pres- 
ent Soviet  Administration  in  Russia. 

The  German-Russian  Transport  Company,  it  is 
said,  will  have  a  monopoly  in  carrying  the  Rnsso- 
Gennan  trade.  The  functions  of  the  company,  as 
explained  by  a  director  of  the  Hamburg-American 
Line,  will  be  to  charter  vessels  and  select  rail 
routes  and  otherwise  assist  the  Russian  Commis- 
sariat of  Foreign  Trade  to  secure  the  lowest  pos- 
sible frei^  rates  on  all  commodities,  from  toys 
to  locomotives,  bought  in  Germany.  The  Hapiburg- 
American  Line  has  placed  its  tnufe  e:q>ert8  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  Engineers  of  the  Line  were  sent  to 
Petroerad  to  inspect  tiie  docks. 

Meanwhile,  English  comnnrcial  interests  have 
eagerly  pursued  Ae  advantage  given  Aem  by  tin 
Anglo-Russian  Trade  Agreem^it  The  EngUdi  also 
have  sent  their  marine  engineers  to  inspect  the 
Petrograd  port  facilities-  The  following  is  an 
official  summary  of  their  report: 

'■Moscow.  Jiilr  14,  1921. 
*1tfr.  Havelock  CaBe,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  and  Captain 
Mill  have  completed  their  inspection  of  the  p<nt 
of  PWmgrad  and  Its  entrance  Bhannid.  Tbcr  find 
the  diannd  tniite  safe  and  open  for  meiduuit  ships 
drswiiv  27  feet.  There  la  a  fightship  off  Nam 
Bar,  fitted  with  wlreleas,  at  which  station  there  am 
ten  pilots  ready  to  take  ships  to  Kronstadt.  aT 
docks  and  ships*  berths  are  dear  and  ready  to 
receive  ships  trntwing  from  24  to  26  feet.  There 
is  plenty  of  labor  at  Petrograd  for  discharging 
cargoes  free  of  charge.  Shipmasters  cannot  rely 
upon  procuring  prorisions  or  stores  at  Petrograd. 
Three  berths  for  discharging  colliers  drawing  28 
feet  are  ready  and  fitted  with  electric  conveyors. 
There  is  ample  and  suitable  warehonse  accom- 
modation on  the  several  quays  ready  for  receivinx 
ca^oea. 

"(Signed)  A.  Havklock  Case,  M.  Inst.,  C  E. 

**DoucLASs  E.  Hut,  Marine  Snrveyor.** 

Hie  Britid  Trade  Delegation  opened  offices  in 
Moscow  on  August  6.  The  Del^ation  consists  of 
Robert  McLeod  Hodgson,  formerly  British  Consul 
at  Vladivstok,  with  Messrs.  Peters,  Grove  and  Lee 
Smith. 

It  should  not  escape  notice  that  Sir  Philip  Lloyd 
Graeme,  the  English  Minister  for  Over  Seas  Trade, 
(an  official  corresponding  to  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce)  is  a  member  of  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  BritiA  Government  to  study  the 
possibility  of  rendering  immediate  aid  to  the 
Russian  famine  sufferers. 


NEXT  MONTH'S  "SOVIET  RUSSU" 
will  contain  a  Special  Article  by  one  who  is  weU- 
informed,  on  the  Commissariat  for  Jewish  Affairs 
of  the  Sotnet  Republic. 
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The  lull  teat  of  the  treaty  tlgmed  at  Motcow  on  tforeft  16  by  the  GovemmentM  of  Russia  and  Turkey  ftUomi 


npHE  CoTemment  of  the  Rosaian  Socialist  Federal  Re- 
public end  the  Gcvomment  of  the  Great  National 
Assembly  of  Turkey,  which  adhere  to  the  principlea  of 
brotherly  relations  between  nation*  and  the  self-detennina- 
tion  of  peoples,  and  wliich  recognize  the  solidaiity  exist- 
ing between  them  in  the  straggle  against  impaialism  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  difficulties  of  any  kind  Meeting  one 
of  the  two  peoples  will  endanger  also  the  sitoation  of  the 
other,  and  which  are  fully  and  wholly  animated  by  the 
desire  to  bring  about  pomanent  ftian<Uy  relations  and  an 
answernngly  upright  Mendahip,  based  on  mntnal  interest, 
between  the  two  parties,  have  decided  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  brotheriiood  between  them,  and  have  appoint- 
ed for  this  purpose  the  following  fiUly  empowered  repre- 
sentatives: 

The  Government  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet 
Republic:  George  VasUyevich  Chicherin,  People's  Com- 
missar for  Forei^  Affairs,  and  Member  of  the  All-Ruasian 
Central  Executive  Committee,  and  Djilal-Eddin  Korkmassov, 
Member  of  the  AU-Russian  Centr^  Executive  Committee, 
and. 

The  Goverament  of  the  Great  National  Aaserably  of 

Turicey:  Yussuf  Kenud  Bey,  People's  Commissar  for 
National  Economy  of  the  Great  National  Assembly  of 
Turkev,  end  a  delegate  from  Kastamnni,  in  the  abtnre 
named  Assembly;  Dr.  Rixa  Nur  Bey,  People's  CommiBSar 
for  Education  of  the  Great  National  Assembly  of  Turkey, 
delegate  from  Sinope  in  the  above  mentioned  Assembly; 
and  AU  Fuad  Pasha,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni* 
potentiary  of  the  Great  National  Assembly  of  Torkey,  and 
ddegate  from  Angora  to  the  National  Assembly. 

Tm  above  named  representatives,  af tor  mntiul  examina- 
tion of  their  credentlaOa,  all  of  nrliich  woe  foond  to  be 
correct  and  executed  in  the  proper  form*  agree  upon  the 
following  articles: 

Artide  I 

Each  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  declares  its  readiness 
to  refuse  to  recognize  any  treaties  of  peace  or  other  inter- 
national agreements  to  which  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  may  have  been  obliged  by  force  to  put  ite  signature. 
The  Government  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet 
Republic  declares  its  readiness  to  refrain  from  reoogni^iig 
any  international  documents  toaching  Turitey,  whion  have 
not  been  approved  by  the  National  Government  of  Turk^, 
at  present  represented  by  the  Great  National  Assembly. 

The  name  of  Turkey  is  here  used  aa  covering  the  territory 
included  in  the  National  Turkish  Agreement  of  January  28, 
1336  (1920),  vdiich  was  elaborated  and  proclaimed  by  the 
Ottoman  Chamber  of  Delegates  in  Constantinople  and 
pnblidied  both  in  the  press  and  to  all  foreifpi  powers. 

Tie  North-Eastem  boondary  of  Turkey  is  determined 
hf  a  line  beginning  at  the  Tillage  of  StA  on  the  Black 
Sea,  passing  over  the  mountain  lUiediB  Mta,  and  along  the 
xidge  of  the  water^ed  of  the  mountain  Shavshet  Danni- 
Dat.  Its  further  coarse  porsaes  the  Northcnrn  Administra- 
tion boundary  of  the  Sandjaks  of  Ardanik  and  Karsk.  the 
beds  of  the  river  Arpa-Chai  and  Araz,  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  lower  Kara-Su  (a  precise  incUcation  of  the  boun- 
daries and  of  the  questions  relating  to  than  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  I,  A  and  B,  and  on  the  map  signed  by  both 
signatory  parties). 

Arttde  n 

Turkey  declares  its  readiness  to  cede  to  Georgia  soT- 
ereignty  over  the  port  of  the  city  of  Batum  as  well  as 
over  the  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  the  boundary  desig- 
nated in  Article  I  of  this  treaty,  which  was  once  a  portion 
of  the  District  of  Batom,  with  the  condition  that 

1)  The  population  of  the  localities  menUoned  in 
this  article  shall  enjoy  a  far-reaching  local  autonomy 
in  admmistrative  matten,  which  shall  guarantee  to 
«ch  community  Its  cultural  and  religioos  r^ght^  and 
that  the  popnlatloa  ahaR  htm  an  on»rtunhT  to  draw 
up  an  agrarian  law  in  aooordance  with  its  own  desires- 


2)  That  Turkey  shall  be  granted  free  transit  fadli- 
ties  tta  all  commodities  passing  by  way  of  the  port  of 
Batom,  to  or  from  Turkey,  without  duty,  with  no  hind- 
rance, and  mthout  any  impost  whatsoever,  Turkey  also 
having  the  privilege  of  utlUang  the  port  of  Batom  with- 
out making  any  special  payments  for  such  privilege. 

Ardele  III 

Both  contracting  parties  herewith  agree  that  the  territory 
of  Nakhichevan  shall  constitute,  withm  the  bonodariea 
designated  in  Appendix  I  (B)  of  tbia  treaty,  an  eutonomous 
territory  under  the  protectorate  of  Aserboijan,  with  the 
condition  that  Azerbaijan  ahall  not  trantfer  its  protectorate 
to  any  third  state. 

In  the  zone  of  the  district  of  Nakhichevan  having  the 
following  boundary  of  triangalar  shape:  from  the  bed  of 
the  river  Arax  and  the  ri^e  of  the  Gagna  Mountains 
(3829)  to  VoU  Daag  (4121)  to  Bagorsik  (6587)  to  Kemurlu 
Dag  (6930),  the  boundary  line  of  the  above  territory, 
beginning  at  Kemu  (6930)  and  passing  across  the  moun- 
tain Serai  Bulak  (8071),  and  the  station  «i  Ararat  and 
ending  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kara-Sn  and  Arax  Rivers, 
to  the  boundary  eatabliahed  by  a  Cmnmieaion  oonriting 
of  del^ates  of  Twk^,  Aaerbaijan  and  Armenia. 

ArticU  IV 

Both  contracting  patties  recognize  many  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  movement  for  national  liberation  of  the 
peoples  of  the  East  and  the  strode  of  the  working  pop- 
ul^on  of  Ruaais  for  a  new  social  order  and  solemnly  pro- 
claim the  right  of  these  peoples  to  liberty  and  indepmd- 
enoe  as  well  as  dw  right  to  choose  a  form  of  Govemnumt 
that  shall  be  in  aeooMbnce  with  their  wishes. 

Article  V 

In  order  to  guarantee  to  all  peoples  the  opening,  as 
well  as  the  freedom  of  commerce  through  tlw  Dardanelles, 
both  contracting  parties  declare  their  readiness  to  assign 
the  final  drawing  np  of  an  international  regulation  con- 
cerning the  Black  Sea  and  die  Dardandles  to  a  special 
conference  of  delegatea  of  the  littoral  statea,  pravidni  that 
the  decisions  made  by  this  Commli^on  diidl  not  in  any 
way  encroadi  upon  the  oomtdete  sovereign^  (rf  Turkey, 
nor  upon  the  security  of  Tnricey,  or  of  its  capital  Con- 
stantinopkk 

ArOd^  VI 

Both  contractbw  parties  reoognne  that  all  treaties  pre- 
viously concluded  between  the  two  counttries  have  not 
been  in  accord  with  the  matnal  interesta  of  these  coun- 
tries. They  therefore  agree  to  regard  these  treaties  as 
abrogated  and  no  longer  in  effecL  Especially,  the  Rus- 
sian SodaliK  Federal  Soviet  Republic  declares  that  it 
considers  Turkey  to  be  relieved  of  all  financial  and  other 
obligatiooa  based  upon  international  agreements  formerly 
concluded  between  Turkey  and  the  Tsarist  Government. 

i<niefe  Ytt 

The  Government  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soi4et 
Republic,  considering  the  system  of  capitolations  to  be 
incompatible  with  a  free  national  devtuopment  of  each 
country,  as  well  as  with  a  complete  re^ization  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  of  such  cotmtry,  regards  all  trans* 
actions  and  privileges  associated  widi  the  system  of  oa^ 
itulations  as  ineffective  and  annulled. 

AMe  VlII 

Both  contracting  parties  herewith  agree  that  th^  -will 
not  suffer  the  formation  or  sojourn  within  their  territory 
of  organizations  or  groups  maintaining  that  they  are  Go^ 
emmenta  of  the  other  country,  or  of  portions  of  its  ter 
ritory,  nor  shall  they  suffer  such  groups  to  remain  on  their 
territory  as  may  have  the  purpose  of  conducting  hostilities 
against  the  other  sute,  Russia  and  Ttukey  mutually  un- 
dertake the  same  obligations  alio  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
repuUics  of  the  Caucasus. 
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It  b  definitelr  itated  that  the  vorda  ToricUh  territorr", 
as  oaed  in  this  aitide,  indnde  all  the  territory  iriiich  ii 
nndor  the  Immediate  militarr  and  civil  oontrol  of  the 
Gorenunent  of  the  Gnax  National  AasanUr  of  TnAej. 

Artide  IX 

In  order  to  guarantee  the  coDtinnity  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  couatrieB,  the  contracting  parties  herewith 
ondertake*  after  mntaal  consultation,  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  derelopingt  as 
raindly  as  possible,  the  railroad,  telegraphic,  and  otiber 
meana  of  commnnication,  as  well  as  an  nnimpeded  free 
circulation  of  goods  and  persons  between  the  two  oonn- 
tries. 

Article  X 

All  rights  and  privileges  arising  from  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  they  may  dwell,  excepting  only  the  ohliga- 
tiona  of  the  national  defence,  from  wl^ch  they  are  exempt- 
ed, shall  be  extended  in  fall  to  the  citixeas  of  Itoth  ooa- 
tracting  partiea  that  may  be  living  within  the  territory 
of  the  other  party. 

Questions  of  family  law,  of  the  law  of  inheritanoBk  and 
of  the  competence  of  tlw  citiaens  of  both  contracting 
parties,  shall  likewise  constitute  an  exception  to  the  pro- 
vi^ons  of  this  artide.  Such  questions  shaQ  be  deddea  by 
a  fecial  agreement 

ArtUU  XI 

Both  contracting  parties  herewith  declare  tbdr  readi- 
neas  to  apply  the  priudple  of  the  most  favored  nations 
danas  to  thoM  dtixens  m  each  of  the  oontncting  parties 
that  may  be  dwelling  within  the  territory  of  we  ether 
party. 

Tills  article  shall  not  apply  to  the  righta  of  dtizens  of 
the  Soviet  R^ublics  allied  with  Russia,  nor  to  the  rights 
of  citizena  in  the  Ifohammedan  eonntries  allied  with 
Turkey. 

Artidt  Xn 

Eadi  citizen  of  the  territories  constituting  a  portion  of 
Russia  up  to  1918,  and  now  considered  by  the  Government 
of  the  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic,  by  reason  of  this 
treaty,  as  onder  Turkish  sovereignty,  shall  have  the  right 
to  leave  Turkey  without  any  interference,  as  vrell  as  to 
take  with  him  his  property  or  an  equivalent  thereof. 
The  same  right  shall  apply  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  of  Batum.  The  sovereignty  over  this  territory 
is  ceded  by  Turicey  in  this  treaty  to  Georgia. 

Artide  Xrn 

Rvsda  imdertakes  to  transpnt  back  to  Turkey,  to  the 
n(ath*eastem  boundary  of  that  country,  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, all  Turkish  prisoners  of  war  or  dvilian  prisoners 
now  in  Russia,  within  three  months,  if  they  are  in  Euro- 
pean Russia  or  the  Caucasus;  within  six  months,  if  they 
are  in  Asiatic  Russia,  counting  from  the  day  of  the  sign- 
ing of  this  treaty.  The  details  of  this  repatriation  shall 
l>e  fixed  in  a  special  agreement,  to  be  prepued  immediate- 
ly after  the  signing  of  this  treaty. 

Artid€  XXV 

Both  contracting  parties  herewith  agree  to  condnde  in 
the  near  future  a  convention  on  the  subject  of  consular 
reivesentations,  and  to  adoitt  measures  for  ^e  purpose  of 
regulating  all  economic,  financial,  and  other  questions, 
whose  regulstion  may  he  necessary  for  bringing  about  tlie 
friendly  relation*  set  forth  in  the  introduction  to  the 
presnit  treaty. 

Artide  XV 

Roada  herewith  undertakes  to  aectire  recognition  by  the 
TnuM-Cancasian  Republics  of  those  artides  in  the  present 
treaty  immediatdy  concerning  them. 

ArHde  XVI 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  valid  after  ratification.  Tht 
exdiange  of  ratifications  shall  take  place  at  Kara  as  soon 
as  posdMe. 

The  present  treaty  dull  become  ^ective  at  the  moment 
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of  the  exchange  of  the  certificates  of  ttfificatioo,  with  the 
exception  of  Article  Xm. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above,  the  already  enamezated 
representatives  of  the  two  conntriea  have  herMmto  est  tlmr 
signatures  and  thdr  teals. 
Executed  in  two  copies  at  Moscow  on  March  16,  1921. 
Signed:  Geoice  CaicHnaii 

DjiLAi/-Ei»ra  Koumahot 
Ydssut  Kimal 
Db.  Riza  Nur 

Au  FUAD 

Appendix  1  (A) 

The  northern  boundary  line  of  Turkey  shall  be  drawn 
as  follows:  In  accordance  with  the  map  ei  the  Rnssiaik 
General  Staff.  Scde  1:  210.000.  or  5  versu  to  one  inch. 

Beginning  with  the  village  of  Sarp  on  the  Black  Sea, 
across  mountain  Kara  Shdvar  (5014),  it  crosses  the  Chorokh 
north  of  the  village  of  Maradidi— runs  north  of  the  viUafo 
of  Sabnr.  to  the  mountain  Chedla  Mga  (7052)—^  moim* 
tain  Kwa-Kibe.  the  village  (rf  Kavtazdi— the  waterdied 
line  of  the  mountain  MedsibnapGont  Gent  Kessiu  (6468) 
again  follows  the  water-shed  line  «i  the  mountain  Kcnda 
'(7910)  and  follows  the  western  portion  of  the  mottntain 
ridge  Sliavshet  up  to  the  former  treaty  bordor  line  of  the 
former  Artwin  District,  runs  dong  the  ridge  of  Shavdiet 
to  the  mountain  Ssary  Cbai  (Kara  Isd  8478)— attains  tlu 
Kwiralsk  summit  and  thence  proceeds  to  ^e  former  ad- 
ministrative boundary  of  the  former  district  of  Axdoga 
at  Moom  Kani-Dag;  thence  it  proceeds  to  the  North,  to 
Till  Mountain  (&mani  8357),  and,  following  the  former 
boundary  of  Ardagon,  readies  the  River  Poskhov  Oud, 
Northeast  of  the  village  of  Badjel,  and  proceed*  to  the 
South  dong  this  rivo-  to  a  point  North  of  the  village  of 
Tshanahakh;  there  it  leaves  the  river  and  follows  the 
watershed  line  to  the  Mountain  Airiljan-Basdii  (8512), 
runs  dong  the  Kelle-Tapa  MoonUhis    (9709),  reaches 
Mount  Kasris-Seri   (9681)   and  follows  the  River  Kara> 
amet-Qid  to  the  River  Kura.   Thence  the  line  runs  dong 
the  bed  of  the  River  Kura  to  a  point  lying  to  the  East 
of  the  village  of  Kartanakev.  whore  it  leaves  the  River 
Kvra  and  follows  the  watershisd  line  of  Mount  Kara-Ogly 
(7259).    Thence  it  proceeds  to  Height  7580— to  Mount 
Gdc-Dag  <9152]— runs  along  the  Uch-Tapaljar  Kfoiutains 
(9783)— Taila  Kda  (9716)— Hdght  9065.  where  it  leaves 
the  former  boundary  of  Ardagan  District  and  proceeds 
along  the  Mountains  Ach-Baba  (9963)— 8828   (8827)  — 
7602-Hmn8  to  the  North  of  the  village  of  Ibish,  reaches 
Height  7518,  and  thence  goes  to  Mount  Kisil-Dadi  (7439) 
(7440)— to  the  viUage  of  Noir  Kisil-Dash  (Kisil-Dash) 
and,  proceeding  to  the  West  of  Karsmemed,  reaches  the 
River  Dsbembusb-Chaif,  to  the  East  of  the  villages  of 
Delsver  B.  Kimly  and  Tikhms.  proceeds  by  way  of  the 
villages  of  Vartanly  and  Bashi,  following  the  aliove-named 
river,  to  the  River  Arpa-Oiai,  to  the  North  of  Kdjala, 
continues  definitively  to  follow  the  bed  of  the  Arpa-Oiai 
until  it  reaches  the  River  Arax,  and  then  follows  Uw  bed 
of  the  Arax  up  to  the  point  where  tlw  Nizhny  Karaas 
flows  into  the  Arax. 

(N.  B. — ^It  is  understood  of  course  that  the  boundary 
line  is  to  run  dong  the  water  shed  line  of  the  above 
mentioned  alitudes). 

Appendix  1  (B) 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  beds  of  the  Rivers  Arpa- 
Chai  and  Arax,  as  indicated  in  Appendix  I  (A),  con- 
stitutes  the  boundary  line,  the  (^vemment  of  the  Great 
Nationd  Aasemhly  undertakes  to  withdraw  the  block-house 
line  from  its  present  conrse  in  the  Aipa-CW  regiott  to  a 
distance  of  four  versts  from  the  above  mentioned  railroad 
tract  in  the  Arax  region.  The  lines  bounding  the  above 
mentioned  districts  are  given  bdow  for  the  zone  of  Arpe- 
Chd  (points  A  and  B  of  paragnidi  1),  and  for  the  une 
of  Arax  in  Paragraph  2. 

i.   The  Zone  of  Arpa-Chai 
a)    The  line  runs  to  the  southeast  from  Vartanla,  to 
the  east  of  Usnn-Kilissa,  across  the  mountain  Bt^ar  (5096), 
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508^-5047,-10  the  Eart  of  Kirmir-Vank-Uchi-Tan  (5578), 
to  the  East  of  Aras-Ogla,  to  the  East  of  Ani,  and  nachea 
Arpa-Chai  to  the  East  of  Yeni-Kei. 

b)  PtocMding  from  Arpa-Chai  the  line  nms  to  the 
East  of  the  Height  5019,  directly  to  the  Hei(*t  5481— 
four  and  one  half  twsU  to  the  East  of  Kyayl-Kola— two 
versta  to  the  East  of  Boylalai  then  along  the  River  Digoi^ 
ChaL  It  nint  along  this  nver  to  the  lillage  of  Dns-Ketdim 
and  continMS  on  directly  to  the  North  of  the  mfaw  of 
Kaxabag,  (o  Aipa-Chai. 

2.   The  Arax  Zone 

A  straight  line  between  Khraha  Alibjan  and  the  village 
of  Soleiman  (Disa).  .  . 

The  Government  of  the  National  Aasranbly  undertakes 
the  obligadon  to  boild  no  fortificitions  of  any  land  in 
the  smes  bounded  on  the  west  nde  by  the  railroad  line 
fnnn  Alexandropol  to  Erivan.  and  on  the  other  ride  by 
Imes  aitnated  oght  or  four  versta  respectively  from  the 
above  mentioned  taibroad  lines  (these  limiting  lines  lie 
outside  of  the  above  described  zones),  and  to  maintain 
no  regular  troops  in  these  zones.  The  Government  shall, 
however,  reserve  the  ris^t  to  retain  in  the  above-inentioned 
zones  such  troops  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  security,  B9  well  as  for  administratiTe  pw 
poses. 

Sgned:  GwRa  Chkrhiin 

DjILAL  KOBKMASSOV 

Yussnr  Kkmal 
Db.  RizA  Nub 
Au  FcAO 

Note  to  Appendix  1  (6) 
The  Territory  of  Nakhichevan 
The  station  of  Ararat  (^ra  Sarai-Bulak  (8071)  Kemurlo- 
Dag  (6839),  (6930)-a080-Sayat.Dag  (7868)— the  village  of 
Knrt-Kolag  (Ky1lr^Klllak)— Gtmeasu-Du  (8160)-Height 
80^Kiiii*Dag  (10.282)  and  the  Eastern  a«ninistration  line 
'  of  the  former  district  of  Nakhichewm. 

Signed:  Geokci  CsiCRBBnt 

DJILAL-EOWC  KOUCIUISOT 

YossDF  Kkmal 
Db.  Rba.  Nub 
Au  Fdad 


NORWEGIAN  CAPTAIN  TO  HAVE 

CHARGE  OF  RUSSIAN  SHIPS 
Social  Dimohraten  has  already  reported  that  the 
Anglo-Russian  Arcos  Company  was  formed  in 
England  some  time  ago  wiUi  the  object  of  carry- 
ing on  trade  with  Siberia  and  Russia.  It  was  the 
Riusian  Commercial  Deltwation  in  London,  headed 
by  I^assili,  which  formed  this  company.  Recently 
tibie  Company  offered  Captain  Otto  Sverdrup  the 
position  of  manager  of  a  great  commercial  espedi* 
tion  to  the  Yenisei,  and  we  have  information  to  the 
effect  that  the  Captain  has  accepted.  The  expedition 
is  to  consist  of  five  ships,  four  English  and  one 
Norw^an,  all  of  which  have  been  purchased  by 
the  company  for  this  work.  The  ships  are  quite 
lai^e — 3,000  to  4,000  tons  each^  and  thdr  cargo 
is-to  consist  chiefly  of  agricultural  machinoy. 

The  ships  will  take  the  customary  route  to  the 
north  of  Norway  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Arctic 
to  die  mouth  of  the  YeniseL  The  natural  conditions 
prevent  diem  from  going  farther  up  the  river. 
Smallra  river  steamers  will  therefore  carry  the 
goods  southward,  while  the  big  ships  will  be 
loaded  with  export  goods  from  Siberia.  The  start 
is  to  be  made  August  1  and  Captain  Sverdrup 
thinks  he  can  r^um  in  the  fall.  It  is  intoided  IiUer 


to  have  a  larger  eq>edition  leave  by  the  same 
route.  The  commercial  company  has  bou^t  more- 
dian  twenty  ships  in  all.  Whether  Captain  Sverdrap- 
is  also  to  conduct  du  next  sailing  has  not  yet  beok 

decided. 

Shipowner  Nils  Juul,  when  asked  by  ns,  stated 
that  he  was  not  connected  with  this  company  but 
that  he  knew  of  its  exirt^ice  from  Russian  mev- 
chants  thnmgh  whom  he  had  conducted  negotia^ 
tions  with  die  Sovi^  Govemnwnt  He  also  knew 
that  great  stocks  of  goods  had  l>een  purchased  hj. 
the  company  in  Stoddiolm  and  in  Ejigland. 

**Have  you  been  commisritHied  to  make  pur- 
chases elsewhere?** 

**Ye8,  I  have  just  closed  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  great  quantities  of  fialiing  materials.  They 
are  to  be  delivered  at  Murmansk.  I  know  that  the^ 
chief  products  have  been  agricultural  madiinery 
and  other  operating  machinery.  Russian  export 
goods  will  be  brou^t  back  in  the  returning  cargo.**^ 

**Ha8  any  business  been  done  in  this  country?'* 

**No,  none.  The  commercial  agreement  has 
not  yet  been  complied  with  this  coumry." 

Social-JkmoknUn,  July  20. 

Gothenburg,  July  20. — The  Russian  Commerciart 
Delegation  in  Stockholm,  according  to  ii^ormationt 
received  by  Goteborgsposten,  has  given  a  number- 
of  orders  for  Swedidb  manufacturedproduc^,  par-< 
ticularly  (^cultural  machinenr.  The  goods  pnr-^ 
chased  are  being  taken  care  of  at  Gothoiburg,  by^ 
one  of  the  city's  largest  forwarding  concemsv. 
Lai^e  consignments  have  already  been  received, 
and  the  forwarding  is  in  progress.  The  steamer 
Brann,  purchased  in  Norway,  is  to  have  a  full  cargo, 
of  Budi  goods. 

SoeUU-Demokmen,  July  20.. 

  * 

RECENT  ITEMS  ON  RELIEF  / 

{Special  to  Soviet  Rdssia) 
Moscow,  August  21. — Hie  Relief  Committee  of 
the  All-Rusaian  Central  Executive  Committee  re- 
ports that  211  carloads  of  seeds  w«re  sent  to  the 
famine  area  during  ^  early  part  of  August. 
,  Relief  officials  have  decided  to  tmdert^  aystematio 
evacuation  of  300,000  starving  persons  from  the 
famine  area  to  the  prosperous  regions  of  Turkes- 
tan. 

The  Petrograd  Non-Partisan  Relief  Committee^ 
of  which  Maxim  Gorky  is  chturman,  announces 
that  it  has  received  164  tons  of  fiah  from  abroad,, 
in  addition  to  money  and  products  contributed  by- 
the  market  traders,  and  622  tons  of  wheat  whicn 
has  been  sent  to  the  famine  area. 

A  laboratory  in  Samara  reports  the  ^scovery- 
of  a  nutritious  bread  substitute  "Sussak"  whicb 
grows  in  die  marshes,  the  supply  of  whidi,  if 
utilized,  would  be  sufficient  to  ridaca  the  f  aminv 
by  fifty  per  cent 

Locomotives  constructed  in  Sweden  for  the 
Soviet  Government  are  expected  to  arriTO  shortly 
in  Petrograd.  Deliveries  of  locomotives  manu- 
factured in  Germany  will  begin  in  October. 
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Thi«  magaziiw  endemn  to  present  iu  retders 
irith  the  most  recent  available  information  concern- 
ing the  Rossian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  in 
the  fonn  of  official  dncnments  and  anthoritative 
aitidee.  The  editor  does  not  assume  responsibility 
for  opinions  expressed  In  signed  articles.  Manu- 
scripts are  received  Mily  at  the  risk  of  iIm  sender. 


/^ERTAIN  American  oflkials  appear  to  be  dia- 
pleased  with  the  prospect  that  the  assistance 
about  to  be  given  by  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration to  Soviet  Russia  may  later  result  in  more 
permanoit  relations  between  the  two  countries.  At 
least  so  we  must  infer  from  the  comments  printed 
in  aftmioon  papers  o£  August  20  and  morning 
papers  of  August  21,  oa  tbs  addmses  that  were 
delivered  at  the  signing  of  the  agreement  between 
Maxim  Litvinov,  for  me  Soviet  Government,  and 
Walter  L.  Brown,  for  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration, in  the  office  oi  the  Lettish  Foreign  De- 

Sartment,  at  Riga.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
[r.  Utvinov,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Ftemier  Meierovitx, 
of  LatTia>  Mr.  litvinor,  after  gracious  references 
to  the  good  offices  of  the  Lettish  Government,  and 
recalling  that  Riga  had  been  the  scene  of  one  im- 
portant treaty  recently  signed  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
emment  (that  witft  Poland),  expressed  thanks  to 
Mr.  Brown  for  a  conciliatory  spirit  shown  in  the 
ncgotiatifnis,  and  concluded  with  dkese  words: 

1  hope  this  first  meeting  of  representatifes  of  An  two 
great  coontries  will  be  followed  by  others.  Each  fresh 
meeting  will  bring  ns  cloeer  together  and  make  na  onder- 
stand  that  if  we  have  been  kept  apart  it  Is  due  to  misnndei^ 
Btandings  and  differences  mat  can  be  adjusted.  Tidi 
this  hope  I  leave  Riga." 

*^ut  Mr.  Brown,"  according  to  Mr.  Walter 
Duranty's  news  dispatches  to  The  New  York  TimeSf 
**waa  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  reply  on  the  broad 
lines  Mr.  Litvinov  adopted.  He  was  careful  to 
refer  always  to  the  ^negotiations  between  the  Soviet 
Government  and  the  Aaaienican  Reli^  Administra- 
tion.*" 

Premier  Meierovitz,  of  Latvia,  which  by  the 
way  has  not  a  Soviet  Govemmoit  at  this  writing, 
who  followed  Mr.  Brown,  was  not  so  reticent  or 
reserved.  That  official  seems  to  feel  that  the  re- 
newal of  relations  between  two  countries  of  such 
importance  as  the  United  States  and  Russia  is  not 
•only  desirable,  but  that  it  may  also  be  desirable  to 
-express  that  fact  frankly.  He  accordingly  opened 
liis  address  with  these  words: 

*T  tbank  yon  personally  and  on  behalf  of  the  Latvian 
Republic  for  the  kind  things  M.  Litvinov  on  the  Rusdan 
side  and  Mr.  Brown  as  representative  of  American  rdief 
said.  It  was  our  agreeable  di^  to  offer  our  servioes  in 
this  meeting.  Ve  are  paiticttbiiy  glad  of  diit  second 
internatioDal  agreement  to  be  signed  ia  Riga.  I  say  imn^ 
■nalional  agreement  becanaa  I  hope  it  wfll  bring  uwut  a 


cloeer  understanding  between  the  two  great  nations,  an 
understanding  to  which  the  first  step  ia  the  help  nmr  to  be 

accorded." 

Mr.  Brown,  in  his  address,  limits  himself  to 
**this  one  humanitarian  end  in  view,"  namely,  that 
of  saving  lives.  We  hope,  in  spite  of  the  experi- 
ence of  Hungary,  diat  that  is  Mr.  Brown's  obje^ 
and  that  he  will  succeed  in  aiding  in  its  accom- 
pUahment. 

•       •  • 

¥2UT  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  in  liberal 
circles  in  America  that  Mr.  Hoover's  Relief 
Administration  may  be  pursuing  an  ultmor 
motive  in  going  into  Russia  to  succor  the  starving 
population.  The  Nation,  of  August  24,  considers 
the  eagerness  of  Briand's  Govemmoit  in  France  to 
take  part  in  the  relief  work  as  a  very  suspicious 
sign  and  makes  reference  to  the  article  In  The 
Worlds  Work  that  is  treated  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  Sovirr  Russia,  and  the  New  Yorker  VoUcsxeitiu^ 
(of  Sunday,  August  24)  prints  a  brilliant  cartoon 
by  Lou  Rogers,  representing  the  Secretary  of'  Com- 
merce seated  at  a  table  and  looking  with  satisfac- 
tion on  a  loaf  of  bread,  presumably  destined  for 
Russia,  from  which  a  number  of  spies,  agents,  and 
other  pretty  little  official  heads  are  peering  fordi. 
Capitalist  newspapers  are  not  very  prolific  in  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  famine  situation,  although 
Mr.  A.  J.  Sadc  is  quoted  by  the  Times  as  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government  is 
in  reality  responsible  for  the  famine'  One  newB- 
paper  permito  the  cat  to  emerge  somewhat  from  the 
bag  when  it  expresses  the  hope  that  the  giving  of 
relief  may  afford  an  opportunity  to  spread  the 
truth  about  the  rest  of  the  world  in  Russia.  The 
newspaper  is  the  Evening  Post  (New  York,  August 
19),  which  has  the  following  to  say  in  the  course 
of  an  editorial  entitled  "Bind  of  Non-Intercourse 
with  Russia": 

"Some  ot  the  effects  of  this  poliCT  are  not  difficult  to 
foresee.  It  means  not  only  that  people  ontude  Russia  will 
have  access  to  the  actual  facts  in  the  long-disciisB^d  case 
of  'the  truth  about  Russia,'  which  is  already  pretty  wdl 
known,  but  also  that  people  inside  RuBsia  will  b^n  to 
get  the  truth  about  the  rest  of  the  world  from  which  they 
have  been  Bbnt  off.  Russians  have  beoi  subjected  to  an 
intensive  propaganda  about  the  vicious  nature  and  in- 
tentions of  the  'capitalistic  nations*.  The  significsnt 
fact  which  stands  out  In  CMUiection  with  the  leiUef  {dsns 
ia  that,  despite  economic  and  political  differences,  tlie 
people  of  the  'capitalistic  nations*  stand  ready  to  render 
aid  to  people  ttarviog  under  commonistic  administration.** 

There  is  no  doubt — to  use  the  words  ol  tlte 
Evening  Post^  that  **the  people  of  the  capitalist 
nations  stand  ready  to  render  aid  to  people  starv- 
ing under  communistic  administration."  For  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  all  capitalistic  countries  there  ore 
many  persons  who  look  without  disfavor  on  com- 
munistic administration,  who  hold  it,  in  reality, 
to  be  better  than  any  other  form  of  administration. 
And  these  persons,  together  with  many  others  who 
have  no  particular  interest  in  Communism,  are 
quite  convinced  that  the  presmt  difficulties  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Russian  famine  are  due  in  large  part 
to  die  general  breakdown  of  transportation  in 
Bussia,  which  die  widted  blockade  for  years  pr» 
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vented  the  Russian  people  from  coping  with.  And 
while  it  is  certun  uat  the  American  people  (and 
other  peoples,  most  of  whom  are  now  too  pow 
to  give  much)  would  be  only  too  glad  to  offer 
what  they  can  to  help  their  brothers  in  Russia,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  the  aid  about  to 
be  given  by  the  American  Relief  Administration 
as  aid  coming  from  the  American  people,  or 
offered  by  the  American  people.  A  number  of 
suggestions  were  made  to  Secretary  Hoover  that 
he  raise  money  directly  by  collection  from  die 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  Secretary  Hoover 
promptly  replied  that  he  did  not  need  to  raise 
mcmey  in  that  way,  as  he  had  sufficient  balances 
from  past  work  of  the  Relief  Administration  to 
finance  the  new  activities.  The  £iwiur|;  PmI  is 
ri^t:  Mr.  Hoover  could  collect  great  sums  of 
money  from  the  American  people  for  Rnasia:  they 
are  "ready  to  render  aid  to  people  starving  under 
cononuniatic  administration,**  but  Mr.  Hoover  will 
operate  without  their  assistance.  He  will  give  them 
no  opportunity  to  show  how  much  they  are  willing; 
to  give;  how  eagra  many  of  the  woikers  are  to  show 
their  love  and  admiration  for  their  Russian  fellow* 
workers  who  have  been  starving  for  years  in  order 
that  the  rule  of  the  workers  may  be  achieved.  If 
it  is  Mr.  Hoover's  intention,  in  refraining  from 
asking  their  aid,  to  withhold  from  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  dieir  solidarity  with  their  brothers 
in  Russia,  he  is  giving  up  an  easy  means  of  raising 
money  to  satisfy  a  political  prejudice  of  his  own. 
If  be  is  asking  no  aid  because  he  wants  a  free 
hand  in  the  uses  to  which  he  will  put  the  funds 
at  bis  disposal,  the  case  begins  to  look  worse. 
His  man  T.  T.  C.  Gregory,  who  boasts  that  ho 
overdirew  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Government  widi 
Hoover's  approval,  no  doubt  would  need  to  offer 
some  explanation  to  the  American  people  if  he 
should  conduct  a  similar  counter-revolutionary  en- 
terprise in  Soviet  Russia,  and  if  the  money  financ- 
ing such  a  venture  should  be  obtained  by  direct 
soliciting  from  the  American  people,  lliere  seems 
to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
Relief  Administration  to  keep  the  American  people 
out  of  ihe  affair,  to  work  without  them,  the  result 
of  which  unquestionably  would  be  that  fewer  per- 
sons— if  they  had  not  uiemselves  given  money  for 
charity  to  Russia — would  feel  thonselves  entitled 
to  aA  whether  any  of  Uiur  money  had  been  spent 
in  connection  with  counter-revolntionBry  activities 
going  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  relief  work. 

All  remember  the  magnificent  energy  that  was 
put  during  the  war  into  collection  of  funds  for 
various  purposes,  the  selling  of  Liberty  B<md8,  and 
odwr  <^ial  activities*  It  is  our  imprenion  diat  a 
drive  for  funds  to  help  die  Russian  people,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  United  States  Government,  and  col- 
lected, at  the  Government's  request,  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  volunteer  workers  all  over  the  coun- 
try, would  be  one  of  the  greatest  spectacles  the 
h^tory  of  such  measures  has  shown.  71w  Ameri- 
can people,  feeling  that  its  Government  wished  to 
^ptn  it  an  opportunity  to  show  ks  Irindliiwiii  for  a 


stricken  workers*  republic,  would  go  down  into 
their  pods^  as  they  never  have  gone  before.  And 
Mr.  noover  must  be  aware  of  uis.  But  he  does 
not  like  die  mediod  this  time.  He  prefera  to  use 
flmds  not  obtained  by  direct  appeal  tr.  dw  people 
for  the  present  purpose. 

•  •  • 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  on  August  18  addressed 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Hoover,  fully  coincid- 
ing in  its  expressions  of  opinion  with  Secretary 
Hoover's  own  views,  and  asldi^  that  there  be 
only  one  American  administration  for  relief  work 
in  Russia,  that  Americans  give  tmly  to  the  woric 
which  is  carried  on  by  Seoetary  lloover's  o^an- 
ization.  Several  reasons — ^in  reality  all  are  die 
same  reason — are  assigned  for  requesting  a  single 
head  in  the  administration  of  the  Russian  relief 
work:  greater  efficimcy  through  unity  of  effort, 
and,  finally,  this: 

**It  is  also  of  importance  that  the  American  people  should 
be  protected  so  far  as  ire  can  do  so  from  thoae  persons  lAo 
may  wish  to  thrive  on  neat  disaster*  bj  creating  mmeoe^ 
sary  organization*  to  collect  charity." 

But  the  fact  is  that,  contrary  to  die  desire  ex- 
pressed by  President  Harding,  agencies  are  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  country  with  the  object  ^ 
collecting  money,  food,  clothing,  medicine,  etc, 
for  Russia.  And  this  in  qnto  of  die  obvious  gains 
that  would  result  frcnn  a  coordination  <^  efforts 
under  one  head.  The  reason  is  apparent:  there  are 
many  persons  in  America,  especially  in  the  work- 
ing classes,  who  fear  that  Mr.  Hoover's  organizar 
tion  may  be  inclined  to  try  once  more  the  method 
applied  by  Mr.  T.  T.  C.  Gregory  in  Hungary,  with 
such  signal  success,  and  who  may  prefer  to  have 
their  donad<H»  pass  throndi  the  hands  o£  organ- 
izations diat  are  less  encundiered  by  political  aims. 
These  persons  would  perhaps  prefer  to  see  aid 
given  in  some  such  spirit  as  this:  **We  consider 
mat.  the  Russian  people  have  cleuly  shown  what 
form  of  government  they  want  They  overthrew 
a  mmiber  of  cabinets  in  1917  and  riuoe  then  have 
permitted  the  Soviet  Government  to  rule.  Our 
aid  is  to  go  to  Russia  on  die  assnmptira  that  the 
country  has  a  government  and  that  we  have  no 
wish  to  interfere  vrith  the  work  of  that  Govern- 
ment or  to  lower  its  prestige  in  any  way."  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  Mr-  Hoover's  approadiing  the 
problem  in  su<£  a  spirit,  and  that  is  why  there  are 
many  persons  in  America  who  will  not  be  inclined 
to  give  any  ccmtributiona  to  famine  relief  throu^ 
bis  organization. 

•  «  • 

p  ARTICULARLY  suspicious  is  the  proposal  by 
^  the  French  Government  that  Soviet  Russia 
pay  for  the  relief  that  has  been  promised,  by  rec(^- 
nizing  her  obligations  to  repay  the  loans  made  to 
the  Tsar.  Again  relief  appears  as  merely  a  sub- 
terfuge: it  clearly  pursues  the  object  of  causing 
alterations  in  die  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of 
die  country.  But  the  bearers  of  relief  are  to  be 
congratul^ed  on  their  happy  deciaion  not  to  fly 
d»ir  respective  national  flags  in  Russia. 
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A  Great  Spectacle  in  Petrograd 

By  BIax  Babthel 

We  are  printing  in  this  issue  of  SoyiET  Russia,  a  review  of  Max  BartheVs  book  "Vom  Roten  Mos- 
kau  Bis  Zum  StMwarzen  Meer^  as  well  as,  on  another  page,  a  selection  from  it.  We  are  gitfing 
below  an  account  of  a  striking  historic^  pageant  p^fonnea  at  Pe^ograd  for  the  delegates  of  the 
Swatd  C<mgress  of  the  Third  International  before  meir  departure  for  Ae  main  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress  at  Moscow,  in  June,  1920. 


After  a  cdebration  in  the  Trade  Union  Build- 
ing, in  vdiich  there  were  fascinating  Russian  dances* 
we  drove  in  the  dark  over  the  bridge  across  the 
Neva  to  what  once  had  been  the  Bourse,  in  the 
pillared  hall  of  which  a  mass  spectacle  was  to  be 
performed.  I  had  seen  the  rehearsal  the  day  be- 
fore and  was  eager  for  the  real  performance.  At 
die  rdiearsal  the  scenes  had  beoi  indicated  only 
in  outline  and  my  expectations  had  been  fully 
aroused  that  splendid  things  were  in  store  for  ua. 
I  met  Anelovich,  head  of  the  Petrograd  Trade 
thiions,  ^80  Gorky's  handsome  wife  Andreieva, 
the  woman  who  manages  the  Petrograd  theatres, 
who  had  reported  at  me  rdtearsol  in  a  military 
manner  to  a  Red  ofBcer.  And  then  Gorky  himself, 
who  was  having  one  of  his  bad  days,  and  who 
was  moving  restlessly  over  the  square,  unwilling 
to  talk  to  anyone.  At  tibe  end  of  this  rdiearsal, 
in  which  the  collapse  of  the  Paris  Commune  was 
represented  and  tbe  world  war  was  shown  crush- 
ing peoples,  v^le  die  Rusrian  woikexs  drove  out 
the  Tsar  and  later  the  capitalists,  a  Cossack  horse 
that  was  being  used  in  this  rehearsal,  stumbled 
and  fell. 

*fHis  thig^  is  brdcoi,**  dw  report  ran  around, 
*Ue  horse  must  be  shot**  Gozky,  vAo  was  sitting 
together  with  us  in  the  altogether  too  low  sdiool 
botch  diat  had  been  s^  up  in  honor  of  the  guests 
became  impatient  and  walked  with  great  strides  to 
the  fallen  horse,  sayii^:  *The  horse  shall  not  be 
shot  I  shall  take  it  with  me  to  Tsarskoye  Selo  and 
have  it  healed.*'  A  few  minutes  later,  however, 
he  came  back  and  was  much  relieved,  for  the  horse 
was  still  alive  and  he  again  aat  down  <m  the  low 
bench. 

Hie  spectacle  which  now  was  displayed  before 
our  eyes  and  whidi  continued  until  late  at  ni^ 
is  the  heroic  representation  of  the  proletarian 
struggle  and  victory  of  the  last  fifty  years,  per* 
formed  by  more  than  five  thousand  persons, 
workers  and  women  from  the  factories,  pupils  of 
the  Theatrical  Sections  of  the  Proletkult  and  of 
the  clubs,  actors  and  actresses  of  the  Petrograd 
dieabes*  sailors,  r^immts  of  Red  soldiers,  and 
wild  sections  of  Red  Cavalry.  On  the  open  stair- 
case whidi  descends  into  the  pillared  hall  of  the 
Bourse,  the  splendid  spectacle  of  the  struggle  of 
the  proletariat  against  die  bonrgeoiaie  b  being  per- 
formed with  very  little  in  Uie  form  of  st^ 
speeches.  The  capitalist  world  is  represented  as  a 
festive  dance  pavillion,  on  which  the  handsome 
ladloa  and  gmtlemai,  gaily  appareled,  are  dis- 
porting themselves,  while  at  their  feet,  on  the  stone 


staircase^  the  opineased  wc^dng  dass  is  being 
driven  <m  to  iamnr.  Txvm  ite  ranks  snddenly  aa 
individual  arises  and  raises  ^  red  flag,  the  sym- 
bol of  revolution,  and  calls  upon  the  slaves  t» 
join  them,  until  he  is  led  away  by  guards.  An- 
other takes  up  the  discarded  flag  and  preachea 
rebellion.  And  this  repeats  itself  until  tbs  slavea 
break  tiieir  chains  and  break  into  the  merry  danc- 
ing of  the  ladiea  and  gentlemen  above.  They  erect 
the  first  Commune  of  the  proletariat  and  sing  the 
Carmagnole,  the  rebellious  song  of  the  rising  pro- 
letariat Already  the  exiles  are  preparing  ueir 
return,  they  come  back  witii  their  soldins,  am- 
quer  Paris  and  dye  the  pavements  of  the  streeta 
in  bloody  red.  The  rebels  are  put  up  E^inst  the 
wall.  Volleys  crash,  and  the  fine  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  Versailles  are  triumphant  Their  triumph 
is  accompanied  on  both  sides  of  the  open  stair- 
case with  blade  fires  of  sacrifice,  in  which  the 
searchli^its  throw  bluish,  red  and  yellowiah 
lights,  illuminating  the  blade  cl<Hids  and  flashing 
across  tiie  dead  who  tie  on  the  broad  steps.  The 
game  is  over,  the  dance  iuu  been  danced  out,  the 
Comrades  have  been  shot  This  pantomimic  scene 
is  closed  with  the  funeral  march  in  honor  of  the 
fallen  revoluti<mists,  which  is  moaned  into  the 
ni^  and  diee  t<^^her  witii  the  ulver  and  bluish 
boEims  of  the  searchl^^ils. 

The  first  International  died  with  the  Paris  Com- 
mune, vriuch  was  a  akirmiah  of  the  world  revolu- 
tion. The  battle  continaea,  the  Second  Internation- 
al is  founded.  Hie  first  scene  of  the  second  act 
is  similar  to  the  former  scene.  Tlie  bourgeoisie 
is  still  dancing  on  the  bodies  of  the  proletariat 
They  still  stand  above,  in  the  light,  and  the  people 
arc  toiling  and  hungoing  on  the  ascending  steps. 
But  it  is  no  longer  a  people  weighed  down  with 
chains,  tiiey  have  become  more  powerful  and  wide 
awake  and  many  pwphets  have  risen  from  their 
ranks.  At  the  head  of  the  seers,  at  the  feet  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  sit  the  learned  advocates  of  the  Marx- 
ian doctrine,  Kautsky  and  Plekhanov,  together  with 
tiu  old  professors  of  Socialism,  the  leaders  of  the 
people.  The  tablets  of  the  law  which  they  hold  in 
Umr  hands  are  tiieir  own  bodes.  Hiey  sit  cm  the 
steps  full  of  importance  and  wisdom  and  read 
from  their  own  papers,  Vorwaerts  and  VHumtmite. 
Hie  credulous  people  gather  about  tiiem  and  their 
books,  but  the  idyl  is  disturbed  by  the  dark  clouds 
of  die  approaching  world  war.  The  professors  t/l 
Sodalism  put  their  heads  together  and  b^in  deo- 
parately  to  poke  their  noses  into  dw  books.  One 
of  them  descends  fnnn  his  heci|^t,  enters  among 
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the  people  and  is  at  once  elerated  on  their  should- 
ers, wlwnce  he  delivers  a  speech  against  the  war. 
It  is  Jaures.  The  shots  of  assassins  cut  short  his 
remarks.  They  echo  among  the  people  as  a  sharp 
cry  from  thousands.  Professon  of  Socialism  are 
still  reading  th^  bodEs,  wrinkling  their  brows, 
vacillating  and  balancing  themsdves  from  one  1^ 
to  another,  until  they  finally  have  devised  the 
watchword:  **Defaid  the  fatherland"  and  walk 
over  to  Uie  side  of  the  bouregoisie,  which  is  ^ing 
on  the  nations  against  each  other  with  lies  and  open 
violence,  arresting  the  leaders  of  the  people,  smil- 
ing coldly  over  weqiing  women  and  tmvatening 
men,  and  continuing  the  gay  life  of  its  dancing 
pavilion,  while  the  proletarians  of  the  entire  world 
are  destroying  eacb  odisr. 

The  Second  International  also  dies. 

Hie  last  ad  also  b^pns  by  once  more  revealing 
the  dance  pavillion  of  die  bourgeoisie.  Hie  Tsar, 
with  the  double  headed  eagle  above  his  throne, 
sits  in  the  uppermost  position  surrounded  by 
courtiers  and  lackeys.  At  the  side  is  seen  a  mili- 
tary front,  with  Rossiui  soldiers  fratemisng  with 
the  German  soldiers.  The  thr<me,  with  the  Tsar 
upon  it,  collapses,  and  Kerensky  intervenes  and  Uie 
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f  ratemizati<m  at  the  fronts  is  disturbed  by  his  com- 
mands to  renew  attacks.  Bat  rebellion,  again  repre- 
sented by  a  great  number  of  red  flags  passing  wiUi- 
out  a  sound  from  hand  to  hand,  spreads  like  flame, 
and  the  dance  pavillion  of  the  fri^tened  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  which  remained  firm  under  Keren- 
sky  is  stormed,  and  the  first  shod^  battallions  of 
Red  soldiers  and  woricers  erect  die  Soviets.  Hie 
working  people  and  the  peasants  fraternize.  On 
the  stage  the  Red  Soviet  star  arises,  and  the  whole 
mass  of  people  already  arranged  in  a  beautiful 
pyramid,  unfurls  peaceful  mottoes  and  symbols 
of  peaceful  activity  in  their  hands.  The  children 
and  die  soldiers  go  through  joyful  evolutions  in 
front  of  die  pyramid. 

The  crowd,  which  had  divided  and  left  a  free 
step  in  front  of  the  dais,  raise  a  great  banner  bear- 
ing a  new  slogan:  **The  Soviet  Power  will  avenge 
the  blood  of  the  Hungarian  Workers." 

This  impressive  panUmiime — for  very  few  won]^ 
were  really  spoken,  represented  the  magnificent  idea, 
the  splendid  and  self-confident  attitude  (rf  the 
Russian  people;  the  Russian  proletariat  was  creat- 
ing for  itself  a  new  spectacle  of  many  thousands 
and  performing  it  on  a  July  ni^  in  1^20  for  thar 
(oi^gn  brodiers. 


^^Socialist''  Critics  of  Soviet  Russia 

By  A.  C.  Freeuan 

C  oviet  Russia  has  recently  beoa  attacked  by  exclaims  that  "for  the  first  time  in  history  univers- 

^      two  prominent  exponoits  of  Socialism,  al  sufi'rage  had  elect«l  a  Parliament  in  wMch  die 

according  to  the  Second  International,  M.  Emile  great  majority  cf  the  members  demanded  Sodal- 

Vanderrelde,  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Cabinet  ism.** 

of  the  bourgeois  monarchy  of  Belgium,  and  M.  T.  This  statement  is  quite  inaccurate.  The  Constitu- 

G.  Masaryk,  President  of  the  bourgeois  republic  ent  AssCTibly  was  dominated  by  a  majority  of 

of  Czecho-SIovakia.     Neither  ot  these  eminent  Rifj^t  Social-Revolutionists,  elected  from  the  more 

champions  of  the  proletariat  seemed  to  experience  badcward  pei^ant  districts  on  the  basis  of  lists 

any  difiiculty  in  securing  a  forum  in  the  columns  prepared  several  months  in  advance,  before  the 

of  the  conservative  press.  M.  Vandervelde's  article,  Komilov  revolt  and  the  other  events  which  drove 

which  originally  appeared  in  the  Belgian  paper,  the  more  alert  and  class-conscious  city  workers  so 

Le  PeupUy  was  blazoned  forth  on  the  front  page  rapidly  to  the  LefL   Now  Kerensky  was  a  Social- 

of  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  York  Times  Book  RevolutionisL    In  his  various  coalition  cabinets 

Review  and  Magazine^  under  the  tiUe  'Scrapped  he  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of  Social-Revolutionist 

Pr<Hnises  of  Bolshevism.**    President  Masaryk's  and  Menshevik  ministers.  But  not  even  M.  Vander- 

contributi<m,  written  for  La  Revue  de  Geneve  is  velde  ventures  to  contend  that  die  Kerensky  gov- 

translated  and  reprinted  in  The  Living  Age^  with  emment  made  any  notable  advance  towards  Social- 

an  introductory  note  to  the  effect  that  ''President  ism. 

Masaryk  is  himself  a  Social-Democrat  and  possesses  By  attempting  to  give  his  article  a  tone  of 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  revolutionary  currents  in  judicial  historical  fairness  the  Belgian  Minister 
Europe.**  of  Justice  involves  himsdf  in  contradictions  and 
The  two  articles  follow  pretty  mudi  the  aame  fatally  weakens  his  case  against  Bolshevism.  He 
lines,  with  slight  individual  divei^encies.  Bodi  makes  the  following  admittion: 
audiors  wax  eloquent  in  their  denunciations  of  the  *Tn  spfte  dl  its  mistakes,  its  faults,  its  crimes, 
dissolnticm  of  tne  Constituent  Assembly.  How  Bolshevism  has  this  redeeming  feature:  it  destroyed 
dead  this  issue  is  for  Russians  may  be  gauged  from  to  its  deepest  roots,  or  finished  the  destruction  of 
the  fact  that  so  good  a  counter-revolutionist  as  die  ancient  autocratic  r^ime.  Its  predecessors  un- 
M.  Milyukov  is  in  favor  of  dropping  the  slogan  .  dertook,  but  without  success,  to  give  the  land  to 
as  hopelessly  unpopular.  However,  it  is  still  used  the  peasants;  where  its  predecessors  faUed,  Sol- 
as a  propaganda  talking  point  among  the  'Moderate  ahevism  succeeded.** 

SoctalisU**  of  western  Europe.    M.  Vanderrelde  Now  why  did  Bolshevism  succeed  vdiere  ita  pre* 
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deceflsoxB  failed?  Simply  because  the  Bolsheviki, 
altme  among  the  rerolutionary  parties,  possessed 
the  connu»  and  intwriw  to  break  definitely  with 
both  the  Russian  ana  me  Eidente  bourgeoisie  in 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Russian  workers  and 
peasants.  In  other  words,  the  condition  of  their 
success,  which  Vanderrelde  admits,  was  the  policy 
of  extremism  which  he  so  piously  condemns  earlier 
in  his  article. 

Vandorvelde  does  not  hesitate  to  bolder  up  hia 
cause  with  otitri^t  falsehoods.  So  he  accnsM  the 
Soviet  government  of  "conspiring  with  the  Turks 
and  imposing  the  Soviet  regime  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate Armenians."  Armenia  adopted  the  Soviet 
regime  voluntarily;  and  the  Russian  government, 
far  from  "conspiring  with  the  Turks*',  uaed  ita 
diplomatic  influence  with  the  Angora  gorenunoit 
to  safeguard  the  independence  of  die  new  Soviet 
state.  If  M.  Vanderv^de  had  wished  to  denonnoe 
the  true  betrayers  of  Armenia  he  might  have  point- 
ed to  the  French  generals  and  diplomats,  who 
have  abandoned  thousands  of  Armenians  in  Cilicia 
to  a  miserable  death  as  a  result  of  their  vacill^- 
ing  and  hypocriticat  policy.  But  of  course  there 
is  a  treaty  of  alliance  Wween  Fnnce  and  M.  Van- 
dervelde's  Belgian  government. 

Vandervelde  accounts  it  a  c«>ital  crime  of  the 
Bolsheviki  that  they  have  erected  a  statue  to  Marat, 
whom  he  describes  as  **the  obstinate  extremist 
who,  to  assure  the  victory  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,  demanded  exactly  260,000  heads.'*  Whether 
or  not  Vandervelde  is  historically  accurate  in  at 
tributing  this  demand  to  Marat,  the  wildest  roman- 
cers  of  die  counter-revolution  would  acarcelr  ac- 
cuse the  Bolsheviki  of  following  his  reputed  ad- 
vice, althou^  the  figure  260,000  would  probably 
be  a  modest  estimate  of  the  victims  of  the  White 
Terror  all  over  Russia  during  die  civil  war.  Re- 
proaches of  this  kind  come  with  a  poor  grace 
from  Vandervelde,  a  prominent  meinlwr  of  die 
Sec<md  International,  a  body  which  must  share 
with  the  capitalist  powers  of  ^e  world  the  rraponsi* 
bility  for  the  millions  of  lives  lost  in  the  World 
War. 

The  gist  of  Vandervelde's  contention  is  that 
the  Bolsheviki  have  failed  to  fulfill  their  three 
•chief  promises:  peace  for  the  soldiers,  land  social- 
ization for  the  peasants,  communism  for  the  work- 
ers. The  facta  simply  do  not  bear  out  this  con- 
tention. As  soon  as  they  came  into  power  the 
Bolsheviki  took  steps  to  liquidate  the  war  with 
Germany,  which  Kerensky  had  permitted  to  drag 
on  for  so  many  months.  Even  Vandervelde  can 
scarcely  hold  the  Bolsheviki  responsible  for  the 
l<mg  series  of  unprovoked  attacks  which  the  Allied 
powers  laundied  against  Soviet  Russia.  The  Rns- 
sian  workers  and  peasants  have  alwavs  shown 
diemselves  ready  to  purchase  peace  at  almost  any 
price, — except  that  of  freedom. 

Vandervelde  himself  admits  that  the  Bolsheviki 
definitely  broke  the  power  of  the  landowning  class, 
thereby  accomplishing  an  important  step  in  the 
directimt  of  liberating  the  peaaanta.  If  die  pro- 
— vn  of  land  sodalisation  has  not  so  far  made 
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greater  progress,  it  is  due  to  the  poverty  that  has 
followed  years  of  blockade  and  civil  war.  The 
nationalizati<Hi  of  the  large  factories  and  eaaential 
industries  is  an  accomplished  fact.  The  Bolshe- 
viki have  never  professed  to  be  syndicalists;  hot 
the  factories  are  supervised  by  trade  uni<ms  and 
by  economic  bodies  which  an  made  up,  for  die 
most  part,  of  workers. 

M.  Vandervelde*s  article,  evidently  considered 
an  admirable  piece  of  anti-Bolshevik  propaganda 
by  The  New  York  Tunes,  is  merely  another  proof 
of  the  extraordinary  readiness  with  which  the 
**moderate  Socialist'*  is  apt  to  interprrt  the  inevit- 
able results  of  war  and  blockade  as  proof  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government's  inefficiency. 

President  Masaryk  bfgins  by  attempting  to  rep- 
resent Karl  Marx  as  a  reformist  In  this  ctameo- 
tion  he  conveniendy  overlooks  die  fact  diat  Marx 
heartily  approved  of  the  Paris  Commune, — cer- 
tainly an  infinitely  less  practical  and  successful 
e£Fort  to  inaugurate  Socialism  by  means  of  the 
armed  force  of  the  working  class  than  the  Novem- 
ber Revolution. 

Of  course  the  Constituent  Assembly  is  not  for- 

rn.  The  Bolsheviki,  according  to  Masaryk,  at 
juncture  "should  have  been  content  to  form 
a  poutical  party  with  a  program  of  administrative 
and  educational  reform.**  Unfortunately  some- 
thing more  than  this  peac^al  academic  prescrip- 
tion was  necessary  in  order  to  defeat  Kolduk  and 
Dmikin. 

Masaryk  then  proceeds  to  read  the  Bolsheviki  a 
lecture  on  the  simulness  of  violence.  **The  life  of 
others,'*  he  says,  "ought  to  be  sacrod  to  us.  Men 
should  respect  the  personality  of  their  fellow  men.** 

And  subsequentiy,  with  what  appears  to  be  an 
excellently  developed  sense  of  humor,  he  observes : 

"Hiey  (the  Bolsheviki)  do  not  understand  that 
the  European  nations  have  reached  a  state  of  pro- 
gress whine  their  moral  instincts  revolt  against 
violence,  and  dierefore  against  war  and  aggres- 
sive revolution.** 

It  is  interesting  to  review  Masaryk's  conduct 
during  the  summer  of  1918  in  the  light  of  these 
humane  and  pacific  sentiments.  At  this  time  a 
large  number  of  Czecho-Slovak  troops,  who  had 
beoi  attached  to  the  old  Russian  army,  were  in 
Russia.  The  Soviet  Government  was  willing  and 
anxious  to  transport  those  of  them  who  vrished  to 
continue  fighting  the  Germans  to  the  western  front 
by  way  of  Vladivostok.  But  the  Allied  diplomats 
had  other  uses  for  them.  Masaryk,  who  was  then 
bargaining  for  the  recognition  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
as  an  independent  state,  was  told  that  an  indis- 

£ensable  condition  of  this  recognition  was  th^ 
9  place  the  Czecho-Slovalcs  in  Russia  tA.  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Allied  powers.  He  yielded  to  this  in- 
famous demand;  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  acting 
under  orders  from  the  French  Military  Mission  at 
Moscow,  and  cooperating  with  the  Russian  counter- 
revolutionists,  suddenly  and  treacherously  attacked 
the  Soviet  forces,  diereby  precipitating  a  bloody 
and  destructive  civil  war. 
One  wonders  vdiedier  Masaryk  was  displaying 
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his  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life  or  his 
moral  revulsion  against  violence  when  he  deliber- 
ately assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  death  of 
thousands  of  Russian  workers  and  peasants,  and 
of  his  own  countrymen  as  well,  or  whether  he  was 
merely  advancing  his  own  prastmal  ambitions. 


when  he  allowed  the  Czechoslovaks  to  be  used  as 
a  part  of  the  conspiracy  to  strangle  Russia's  free- 
dom. However  this  may  be,  it  may  safely  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Bolshevik  conscience  is  too  hard- 
ened to  be  mudi  troubled  by  lectures  on  morality 
from  sudi  a  source  as  Blasu:^ 


An  Economic  Survey  of  Turkestan  for  1920 

By  M.  Pavlovich 


Economically  m)eaking,  Turkestan  is  under 
worse  ccmditions  man  the  rest  of  Soviet  Russia. 
That  should  be  understood.  Up  till  1920,  Turkes* 
tan  was  cut  off  by  the  bands  of  Koldhak  and  Dutov 
from  the  rest  of  Russia,  which  had  always  supplied 
it  with  fuel,  food  and  factory  products.  The  Turk- 
estan Republic  bad  to  bear  the  burden  of  die 
struggle  with  the  White  Guards  on  her  own  should- 
ers, without  any  outside  help.  This  strongly  af- 
fected the  economic  position,  which  in  1920  was 
extremely  weak.  We  give  below  an  outline  of  the 
economic  pmition  Turkestan  in  1920,  as  quoted 
in  the  Economic  Life. 

The  year  1920  brought  a  little  improvement  in 
the  agricultural  life  of  Turkestan.  The  area  of 
cultivation  was  increased,  in  comparison  with  1919, 
by  25  per  cent  Even  so  it  still  ronained  consider- 
ably lower  than  in  the  pre-war  period.  The  in- 
crease in  die  cultiTation  was  exclusively  in  food- 
stuffs and  forage.  Cotton  planting  continued  to 
decrease.  The  area  of  cultivation  of  cotton  com- 
prised 109,000  dessiatins,  L  e.,  5  per  cent  of  the 
total  cultivated  area.  In  1917  it  was  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  cultivated  area. 

Cattle  ranching,  one  of  the  basic  indtistries  of 
Turicestan,  also  decreased  during  die  last  few 
years.  In  1919  the  number  of  steppe  cattle  in  the 
country  was  approximately  two  and  a  half  millions. 
In  1920  a  gradual  revival  in  cattle  breeding  began, 
and  everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  calves. 

Apart  from  cotton,  Turkestan  produces  wool 
and  silk.  Hie  gaUwring  of  wool  stocks  proceeded 
satisfactorily.  The  Textile  Departments  purchased 
from  the  planters  236,000  poods,  and  thus  exceed- 
ed the  amount  estimated  as  possible  for  the  year. 

The  silk  industry  was  in  dire  straits.  Turkestan 
had  to  rely  on  silk  worm  larvae  from  local  sources 
as  it  was  impossible  to  import  any.  The  general 
harvest  of  cocoons  was  a  little  over  15,000  poods. 

With  regard  to  fuel,  the  year  1920  commenced 
under  considerable  difficulties.  There  were  no  im- 
ports from  outside  at  all.  The  railway  service  was 
paralyzed.  In  May  some  quantities  of  oil  began  to 
arrive  from  Baku  via  Krasnovodsk,  and  the  fuel 
crisis  somewhat  abated.  The  consumpdon  of  fuel 
in  Turkestan  before  the  war  amounted  to  22,000,000 
poods  of  oil  and  10,000,000  of  coal.  In  1920  Turk- 
estan received  5,700,000  poods  of  coal,  despatched 
from  the  mines,  and  7,950,000  poods  of  oil,  de- 
spatched from  Krasnovodsk.  The  demand  for  fuel 


was  only  partly  covered,  and  serious  att^tion  was 
devoted  to  collecting  wood  fuel,  and  stocks  were 
collected  of  t^  bu£  grovrths  of  which  thrae  are 
large  quantities  in  the  steppes  in  Turkestan.  Hie 
output  of  the  coal  mines  and  the  oil  wells  equalled 
that  of  1914.  With  the  receipt  of  liquid  fuel  from 
Baku,  railway  transport  revived,  and  the  locomo- 
tives were  transferred  to  oil  burning.  At  the  same 
time  the  demands  for  other  kinds  of  fuel  were 
met  by  the  bush  growths. 

Hw  positicm  of  railway  tran^wt  was  better  in 
Turkestan  dian  in  the  red  of  Rusua.  The  repair 
and  output  of  locomotives  and  freight  cars  exceeded 
the  estimated  output  by  15  per  cent  for  locomotives 
and  by  53  per  cent  for  freight  cars.  Out  of 
the  ^7  locomotives  on  that  section  of  the  rail- 
way, 292,  or  46.5  per  ccait,  were  unfit;  as  is  well 
known  the  percentage  on  die  central  Russian  rail- 
ways was  much  higher. 

The  leather  industry  played  a  great  part  in  the 
industries  of  Turkestan.  Owing  to  its  handicraft 
character  die  leather  factories  did  not  feel  dw 
shortage  of  fuel  as  much  as  the  other  industries. 
At  die  same  time,  Turkestan  was  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  raw  material,  with  the  exception  of 
sole  leatho",  and  the  preparation  of  vegetable  tanin 
provided  the  industry  more  or  less  with  the  chemic- 
al material  it  required.  The  position  with  r^ard 
to  labor  power  was  also  nlatively  favorable. 
Thanks  to  these  conditions  the  output  of  die  Cen- 
tral Leather  Department  was  comparatively  high; 
3,960,000  hides'  were  released  during  the  year,  of 
whidi  29,500  pieces  were  of  heavy  goods. 

Hie  cbonical  industry  did  not  eme^e  from  its 
handicraft  stage  during  the  period  under  discus- 
sion. The  existence  of  many  small  factories,  estab- 
lished by  the  local  Economic  Councils,  somewhat 
eased  the  sharp  demand  for  chemical  products.  At 
dw  same  time  building  operations  were  commenced 
on  several  large  factories,  upon  which  great  ex- 
pectations are  placed  in  TWkestan. 

With  regard  to  food  supply,  Turkestan  experi< 
enced  mu(£  suffering  during  1920.  The  collecticm 
oi  stocks  proceeded  vary  slowly.  Throughout  the 
country  the  com  levy  was  carried  out  to  the  ex- 
tmt  of  18  per  cent,  and  dw  forage  levy  to  25^ 
per  cent,  altogether  only  half  as  much  as  European 
Russia.  As  the  result  of  the  bad  food  season, 
the  population  suffered  from  hunger.  The  Co- 
operative Societies  were  all  the  time  in  dw  process 
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ui  organiiatifni,  and  played  a  rery  inconiideraMe 
part  m  die  acMUimic  life  of  Tnricartan. 
Hw  economic  relations  between  Turkestan  and 

Central  Russia  were  improved  during  1920  and 
todk  a  more  normal  turn;  6,415  carloads  ot  cotton, 


equaling  3,146,000  poods,  were  extorted  to  Central 
Russia;  in  1918-19  it  was  only  2,151  carloads.  In 
addition  to  this,  470,000  poods  of  wool  and  393,000 
poods  of  siUc,  and  662,000  raw  hides,  diieHy  fran 
the  smaller  animals,  were  «q;H»tied. 


The  Fight  Against  Prostitution 

By  Alexammu  Kollontat 
(GonelMlM) 

In  iast  month's  Soviet  Russu  mw  minted  the  first  iastabnent  of  tlus  artieU,  which  deaU  partie- 
uUaiy  wUh  the  causes  of  prostUulion,  as  weU  as  tvUh  erroneous  interpretatUms  of  it  m  bourgeois 

society.  In  the  concluding  instalment,  which  is  printed  below,  the  aumor  takes  up  the  specific  prob- 
lem of  prostitution  in  Soviet  Russia,  as  well  as  ti^e  broads  questions  of  marriage  and  Ae  famUf  in 
the  new  sqdety. 


Cmnmission  to  Fight  Prostitution 

ALREADY  last  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Central  Organ  of  the  People's  Commissariat 
of  Social  Welfare,  there  was  organized  an  Inter* 
departmental  Commission  to  Combat  Prostitutitm. 

For  a  numbor  of  rea8<»i8,  the  weak  of  the  Cam.' 
mission  was  temporarily  abandoned,  but  in  dw 
autumn  of  this  year  this  Commission  was  again 
formed,  and  wi^  the  active  cooperation  of  Dr. 
Golman  and  the  Central  Organ,  mis  Commission 
was  already  beginning  an  organized  activity  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  carefully  elaborated  plan.  In  die 
Inter-departmental  Commission  diere  are  repre* 
seotadves  of  the  People's  Ccnnmissariats  of  Justice, 
of  Health,  of  Labor,  of  Social  Welfare,  Education, 
of  the  Woridng  Women's  Sections,  and  the  League 
of  Communist  Youth.  The  Commission  drew  up 
a  set  of  theses  (printed  in  its  Bulletin  No.  4),  sent 
out  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  provincial  sections 
of  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Social  Welfare, 
caused  the  creation  of  similar  commissions  in  the 
provinces,  which  carried  on  their  work  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Central  Commission,  and  went 
about  the  task  of  elaborating  a  number  ci  great 
measures  for  a  systematic  struggle  with  the  sonioei 
that  feed  prostitadom. 

The  Ii^CT-departmental  Commission  ccmsiders 
diat  die  Women's  Sections  shoald  show  the  most 
active  and  lively  interest  in  diis  matter,  since 
prostitution  is  a  scourge  which  falls  chiefly  upon 
the  women  of  the  propertylcss  woridng  class.  I^s 
is  our  task,  the  task  of  the  Women's  Section^  to 
begin  a  geneaal  propaganda  concerned  with  quea- 
ticms  connected  wim  prostitution,  since  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  develop  the  revolution  in  the  domain 
of  die  family,  to  stabilize  the  relations  between 
the  sexes,  to  ^proach  this  question  from  the  inter* 
ests  of  the  working  society.  The  Inter-departmeot- 
al  Commission,  as  you  surely  know  from  its  theses, 
proceeds  from  the  standpoint  diat  the  struggle 
with  prostitution  will  be  waged,  in  the  main,  to- 
gether with  the  accomplishing  of  our  Soviet  policy, 
in  the  domain  of  national  economy  and  the  general 
Soviet  structure.  We  shall  dispose  definitely  of 
prostitution  if  we  have  consolidated  the  begin- 
nings of  Communism.    This  irrefutable  truth  is 


the  axiom  on  which  our  woric  is  based.  But  dus 
fundamental  task  must  be  supplemented  by  another 
task:  die  declaration  of  die  norms  of  a  new  Com- 
munist morality.  Both  these  tasks  are  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other.  A  new  morality  is  created 
by  the  new  form  of  <Hir  ec<mc«ny,  Imt  the  new 
Communist  economy  cannot  be  built  without  secor- 
ing  a  support  in  the  new  morality.  It  is  necessary 
to  think  clearly  and  consistentiy  on  this  question. 
We  must  not  fear  the  truth.  Communists  must 
openly  admowledge  that  in  the  sphere  a£  die  r» 
lations  between  the  sexes  a  great,  unparalleled  re> 
voluti<»i  is  taking  place.  But  this  revolution  has 
been  broug^  about  by  the  upheaval  in  the  eco- 
nomic system  and  in  die  new  role  that  woman 
plays  in  the  economic  activity  of  the  workers*  state. 
At  present,  in  this  difficult  transition  period,  when 
the  old  is  crumbling  and  die  new  has  <mly  been 
pardy  created,  die  conjugal  reli^ons  between  the 
sexes  very  fraqnendy  asstmie  forms  that  are  un- 
healthy and  inadmissible  in  the  interests  of  the 
generality.  But  in  all  diese  manifold  variety  of 
conjugal  forms,  found  in  this  «-himgiiig  period, 
there  is  nevertheless  a  healthy  keme£l^ 

The  task,  the  obligation  of  our  party  and  of 
die  Women's  Sections  in  particular,  is  to  find  and 
call  attention  to  this  healthy  kernel,  to  point  out 
what  forms  of  the  relation  between  the  sexn  are 
helpful  to  the  general  task  of  the  revolutionary 
class,  servo  to  solidify  the  collective  life  and  its 
interests,  and  what  forms  are  harmful  to  die  col- 
lective life,  and  must  therefore  be  discarded  and 
condemned  by  Communists.  It  was  thus  that  die 
Central  Organ  conceived  its  task  in  the  Inter- 
departmental Commission.  It  felt  that  it  was  not 
only  necessary  to  fight  by  practical  means  widi 
die  causes  diat  had  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
die  past  and  diat  still  feed  prostitution,  not  only 
to  support  the  improvements  in  housing  and  to 
struggle  against  homelessness,  against  negligent 
treatment  of  children,  but  also  to  accelerate  the 
means  of  a  resolute  participation,  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  the  foundations  of  the  morality  of  the 
working  class  still  in  process  of  emergence  and 
formation,  since  die  working  class  is  only  now 
consolidating  its  dictatorship. 
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The  Inter-departmental  Commusion  makes  the 
rtotement  that  in  Sovi^  Russia  prostitution  appears 
in  two  forms:  1)  in  the  form  of  professional 
prostitution;  and  2)  in  the  form  of  secret  earnings. 
The  first  form  of  prostitution  is  very  little  devel- 
oped among  us,  and  is  of  very  slight  extent  In 
Petrograd,  for  example,  where  raids  were  under- 
taken against  prostitutes,  this  mode  of  combating 
prostitution  yielded  practically  no  results.  The 
second  form  of  prostitution,  dthough  it  is  hi^ly 
developed  and  extremely  extensive  in  bourgeois 
capitalistic  countries  (in  Petrograd,  for  example, 
there  were  from  6,000  to  7,000  roistered  prosti- 
tutes b^ore  the  revolution,  whereas  as  a  matter 
of  fact  more  than  50,000  wcnnen  were  actually 
practising  prostitution) »  also  assumes  a  great 
vaii^  ci  tanoB  in  our  country.  Prostitution  is 
practised  by  die  Soviet  office  employees,  in  order 
to  obtain,  by  the  sale  of  their  caresses,  boots  that 
go  up  to  the  knee;  prostitution  is  resorted  to  by 
mothers  of  families,  working  women,  peasant 
women,  yiho  are  out  after  flour  for  their  children 
and  sell  thdr  bodies  to  the  manager  of  the  rations 
divisiim  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  a  full  bag 
<tf  the  precious  flour.  Somrtimes  the  girls  in  the 
offices  associate  with  their  male  superiors  not  for 
manifestly  material  gain,  for  rations,  shoes,  etc, 
hut  in  tlw  hope  of  advancement  in  office.  And 
there  is.  an  additional  form  of  prostitutum  — 
"careerist  prostitutitm" — which  is  also  based  in 
the  last  analysis,  however,  on  material  calcuU- 
tioDB. 

Inadvisability  of  Legal  Pmaiiy 

How  shall  we  fight  these  conditicms?  There 
was  proposed  to  the  Inter-departmental  Commis- 
Bi<m  &e  question  of  a  punisAmeiU  of  prostitution 
by  law.  Many  of  the  representatives  in  Uie  Inter- 
departmental Commission  were  inclined  to  favor 
the  method  of  subjecting  the  prostitute  to  legal 
prosecution,  by  reason  ca  the  fact  that  the  pro* 
lessional  prostitute  is  a  frank  desorter  from  work. 
A  recogniti(m  of  the  culpability  of  die  prostitute 
logically  led  to  an  admission  of  the  l^ality  of  the 
hunts  for  the  prostitutes,  of  dieir  internment  in 
concentration  camps,  etc 

The  Central  Organ  came  out  clearly  and  reso- 
lutely against  this  conception  of  the  matter.  If 
it  is  proper  to  permit  hunts  for  prostitutes,  it 
follows  mat  simUar  hunts  should  be  made  for 
such  lawful  wives  as  are  inriitting  on  die  means 
of  dwir  husbands  and  are  of  no  use  to  die  atate. 
The  latter  are  just  as  mudi  deserters  from  work 
as  are  die  prostitutes.  It  is  proper  and  logical  to 
put  prostitutes  into  concentration  camps  only  in 
cases  where  lawful  wives,  not  occupied  in  pro- 
ductive labor,  are  also  interned  for  similar  reasons. 

Such  was  die  stai^point  of  the  Central  Organ, 
whic^  was  supported  by  the  r^resoitatives  of  the 
People*s  Commissariat  of  Justice.  If  we  take 
the  factor  of  desertion  from  labor  as  tlu  dining 
element  of  die  crime,  we  shall  have  no  odier 


outlet:  all  the  forms  of  desertion  from  labor  will 
be  rendered  equal  by  the  same  punishments. 

The  factor  of  conjugal  relations,  of  a  relation 
between  the  sexes  is  eliminated.  That  factor  cannot 
serve  as  the  defining  element  of  a  crime  in  the 
Vorkm*  Republic. 

Bourgeois  Obje^iaas  to  Prostitution 

In  bourgeois  society  the  prostitute  was  branded 
and  persecuted  not  for  the  fact  thiU  she  did  not 
engage  in  productive  and  us^ul  labor,  and  not  f<ff 
selling  her  kisses  (two-thirds  of  die  wraun  in 
boui^eois  society  sold  themselves)  to  her  lawful 
husband,  but  for  the  informality  of  her  conjugal 
relation^p,  for  the  shortness  of  its  duration- 

Tbe  basis  of  marriage  in  bou^eois  society  was 
its  permanence  and  formalityt  its  registration.  This 
r^;istration  was  for  the  object  of  securing  propa 
inheritors  of  property.  Hie  absence  of  formality, 
the  short  duration  of  dw  relation  between  me 
sexes, — that  is  what  was  despised  by  the  bourgeoisie 
in  extra-marital  relations;  it  was  that  whidi  was 
branded  with  contempt  by  all  the  sanctimonious 
hypocrites,  the  standard  bearers  of  the  bourgeois 
morality.  Can  the  short  duration,  the  informality, 
the  freedom  of  the  relation  between  the  sexes  be 
regarded,  from  die  standpoint  <^  working  human- 
ity, as  a  crime,  as  an  act  that  should  be  subject 
to  piiniahmPTit?  Qf  course  not.  Hie  freedom  of 
relations  between  the  sexes  does  not  contradict 
the  ideology  of  Communism.  The  interests  of  the 
commonwealth  of  the  workers  are  not  in  any  way 
disturbed  by  the  fact  diat  marriage  is  of  a  short 
or  prolonged  duration,  wfaedier  its  basis  is  love, 
passion,  or  even  a  transitory  physical  attraction. 

The  only  iking  that  is  harmful  to  the  workers*- 
collective,  and  ther^ore  inadmissible,  is  the  elemeat 
of  material  calculation  between  the  sexes,  wh^ber 
it  be  in  the  form  of  prostitution,  in  the  form  (rf 
legal  marriage, — tlw  substitutiim  of  crassly  materi- 
alistic calculation  for  gain,  for  a  free  association 
of  the  sexes  on  the  basis  of  mutual  attraction. 

This  factor  is  harmful,  is  inadmissible,  will  cut 
a  breach  in  the  feeling  of  equality  and  solidarity 
between  the  sexes.  And  from  this  standpoint  we 
must  condemn  prostitution,  as  a  tra^  in  all  its 
shapes  and  forms,,  even  that  of  the  legal  **wive8**, 
who  maintain  dieir  sad  part,  so  intolerable  in  the 
Workers*  Republic. 

But  is  this  defining  element  sufficient  to  make  it 
punishable  by  law?  Can  we  prosecote  before 
Be  law,  and  hold  to  account,  persons  engaging  in 
a  conjugal  relationship  if  die  element  of  **calca- 
lation  enters  into  die  relation,  in  view  of  the 
instability  and  manifold  nature  of  the  forms  of 
association  now  current  and  in  spite  of  die  absence 
of  any  declaratitm  of  die  new  respimsible  normr 
of  conjugal  morality  in  the  woridng  class?  Where 
is  the  line  now  to  be  drawn  between  prostitution 
and  marriage  by  calculation.  In  the  Inter-depart- 
mental Commission  the  culpability  of  prostitutes, 
for  prostitution,  that  is,  for  Purchase  and  sale**, 
was  rejected.  Hiere  remaanea  only  to  be  decided 
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the  point  that  all  persons  wandering  in  the  streets 
and  deserting  from  work  should  be  assigned  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Commissariat  of  Social  Welfare, 
and  thence  sent  out,  in  accordance  with  general 
fnndamenttd  considerationa,  other  to  the  Sectirais 
for  the  Di8tributi(Ai  of  Labor  Power,  of  die  Peo- 
ple's Commissariat  of  Labor,  or  to  courses,  sana- 
toria, hospitals,  and  only  after  a  repeated  deser- 
tion by  the  prostitute,  in  other  words,  after  evidence 
of  malicious  intent  to  desert,  the  individual  should 
be  subject  to  forced  labor.  There  la  to  be  no 
special  culpability  attached  to  the  prostitutes, 
"niey  are  in  no  way  to  be  s^egated  from  the  other 
bodies  of  desertm  fnnn  work.  This  is  a  revoln- 
tionary  and  pr^jnant  step,  worthy  of  the  first 
Woriwrs*  Republic  of  the  world. 

Punishment  for  Men  Also? 

The  question  of  the  culpability  of  the  prostitutes 
was  formulated  in  point  fifteen  of  our  theses. 
When  this  question  was  brought  up,  there  was  also 
put  before  the  Commission  the  otlker  question  as 
to  the  culpability  of  the  clients  of  prostitution,  in 
other  words,  of  die  men.  There  were  advocates 
of  this  view  in  die  commission.  But  this  hopeless 
attonpt  had  to  be  renounod,  as  it  did  not  arise 
logically  from  our  fundamental  presuppositions. 
How  uall  wo  define  the  client  of  prostitution? 
And  again  where  is  the  measure  that  will  define 
the  crime?  The  purchase  and  sale  female 
caresses?  For  in  that  case  the  husband  of  the 
most  lawful  wife  might  be  subject  to  persecution. 
Who  will  undertake  to  define  a  client  of  prostitu- 
ti<m?  The  proposition  was  put  to  the  Commission, 
to  establish  institutions  of  **Sisters  and  Brodion 
of  Social  Investigation*',  which  was  voted  down 
by  the  majority.  The  Central  Organ  came  out 
sharply  against  this  proposition.  The  representap 
tive  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Justice  stated 
that  as  it  is  not  even  possible  to  define  precisely 
the  measore  of  the  crime, — the  question  of  the 
culpability  of  the  clients  is  automatically  pre- 
cluded. The  standpoint  of  the  Central  Organ  was 
again  victorious.  But  if  the  Commission  recog- 
nized that  the  clients  could  not  be  punished  by  law, 
it  nevertheless  definitely  expressed  its  moral  con- 
damnation  both  of  diose  who  desert  to  prostitution, 
md  to  those  women  who  enter  this  occupation. 
We  have  still  to  point  out  those  purely  practical 
measures  which  will  serve  to  decrease  prostitu- 
tion, in  which  the  active  and  enterg^c  participa- 
tion of  the  Women's  Sections  will  be  required. 
There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the  poor,  in- 
sufl^ient  pay  returned  for  female  labor  continues, 
in  Soviet  Russia,  to  serve  as  one  of  the  real  factors 
pushing  women  into  prostitution  in  one  or  the 
other  of  its  forms.  Under  die  law,  the  earnings 
of  the  working  men  and  working  wranen  are  equal, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  women  oigaged  in  work 
are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  onskilled  labor- 
ers. 

Hie  question  of  making  female  labor  skilled 


labor,  of  properly  formulating  this  matter,  of 
spreading  a  network  of  special  courses  all  over 
the  country,  is  an  extranely  urgent  matter.  The 
task  of  the  Women's  Sections  is  to  inflnoioe  the 
national  instmctira  in  thia  diiectiom,  to  give  iio- 
petus  to  the  development  of  dw  vocaticnial  train- 
mg  of  vorking  women. 

What  Women  Now  Become  Prostitutes 

The  second  cause  is  the  political  backwardness 
of  women,  die  abseoce  of  wide  soda!  points  of 
view  among  them.  Who  is  it  that  most  frequendy 
falls  into  the  much-trodden  path,  the  conscious 
working  woman  who  has  been  organized  in  tra^ 
unions,  or  the  colorless  woman  who  has  not  heea 
seised  by  die  revoluti<xiary  wave,  who  has  not  hem 
carried  away  by  die  great  business  of  the  ccmstnic- 
titm  oi  Commnniam.  Of  course  it  is  die  latter. 
The  task  of  the  Women's  Sections  is  to  accelerate 
the  work  among  die  female  proldariaL  The  best 
form  of  struggle  against  prostitution  is  to  raise 
die  political  consciousness  of  the  great  masses  of 
women,  to  attract  them  to  die  revolutionary  strug- 
gle and  die  constmclivo  woric  ot  Communism. 
Prostituticm  is  also  strengdMned  by  die  fact  that 
the  housing  question  in  Soviet  Russia  is  not  yet 
solved.  And  in  diis  matter  the  Women's  Sectums, 
together  with  the  Commission  for  the  Stnt^le 
against  Prostitution,  can  and  must  say  a  decisive 
word.  The  Inter-d^aitmentel  Commissim  is 
occupied  widi  the  drawing  up  of  propositions  for 
housing  commtmes  for  the  working  young  people, 
for  an  extensive  network  of  houses  for  dw  tem- 
porary shelter  of  women  arriving  in  town.  But 
if  the  Women's  Sections  and  die  CommissioD  to 
Aid  Youth  do  not  develop  an  active  initiative  and 
independent  work  in  this  matter,  the  whole  thing 
will  remain  a  mere  paper  prescription  of  die  Cnn- 
misutm,  an  excellent  and  beautifiil  p^wr  set  of 
wishes.  But  mnch  can  be  done  and  much  mdst 
be  done! 

The  Women's  Sections  in  the  provinces  also 
must  enter  into  contact  with  the  national  educators, 
in  order  to  push  into  the  foreground  dw  question 
of  proper  provision  for  sexual  enlightenmott  in 
the  schools.  In  addition,  a  number  of  conversa- 
tions and  lessons  must  be  introduced,  of  80(dal 
scientific  or  scientific  hygienic  character,  as  to 
questions  of  marriage,  the  family,  the  history  of 
die  form  of  the  relation^ip  between  die  sexes, 
the  dependence  of  these  forms,  and  of  sexual 
morality  itself,  on  purely  economic,  material 
causes. 

It  is  time  to  introduce  clearness  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  the  sexes.  It  is 
time  to  preach  with  merciless  and  rigidly  scioitific 
criticism.  I  have  already  said  that  the  Intei^ 
departmental  Commission  has  recognized  the  culp- 
ability of  professional  prostitutes  only  in  so  far 
as  we  prosecute  also  all  other  desertion  from  labor. 
Putting  the  question  in  this  way,  the  women  who 
have  labor  books,  but  who  ^1  engage  in  proetito- 
tion  as  an  underground  trade,  as  mil  as  all  the 
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women  who  are  supported  by  their  husbands,  are 
not  subject  to  punishmoit  by  law.  This  is  stated 
in  our  theses,  but  does  this  mean  that  we  are  not 
to  carry  on  a  struggle  by  otlier  means  against  this 
condition?  Far  from  it  We  know — I  have  said 
it  several  times  today — that  prostitution  is  a  danger 
to  the  worlur's  commonwealth,  corrupting  the 
psychology  of  men  and  women,  disturbing  the 
feeling  id  equality,  of  solidarity  between  the  sexes. 
Our  task  is  to  xe-educate  the  psychology  of  the 
workmg  cmmnonwealth,  to  bring  it  into  cor- 
respondence  with  the  economic  tadks  of  the  work- 
ing class.  We  must  without  reservation  discard 
our  old  outlived  conceptions,  to  which  we  are 
attached  as  to  a  bad  habit  Economics  have  now 
defined  our  ideology.  Look  about  you  and  behold 
the  foundations  of  the  former  economic  institu- 
tions  crumbling.  With  them  there  go  down  also 
the  foundations  of  the  earlier  form  of  marriage. 
And  yet  we  are  chained  to  the  early  marriage  sys- 
tem, to  the  bourgeois  form  of  the  family;  we  are 
ready  to  renounce  all  the  accustomed  forms  of 
life,  ready  to  hail  the  revolution  in  every  field, 
and  yet  are  afraid  to  touch  the  family!  Only  do 
not  touch  llie  marriage  system!  Even  consdous 
Communists  are  afraid  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face 
and  wave  aside  those  fundamentals  which  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  former  family  ties  are 
breaking,  as  the  new  economic  forms  dictate  also 
new  forms  of  association  between  Uie  sexes.  TTbis 
results  in  outri^t  abnormalities.  The  Soviet 
power  has  recogidzed  woman  as  a  working  unit, 
valued  by  national  economy,  has  placed  her,  as 
a  woridng,  toiling  force,  on  the  same  footing  with 
man,  but  in  the  actual  conditions  of  life  we  are 
still  maintaining  the  "old  regime",  and  ai«  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  normality  of  marriages  based 
cm  Uie  material  dependence  of  womoi  on  moi. 
But  if  we  wage  a  struggle  against  prostitution,  we 
should  also  introduce  clearness  into  these  conjugal 
relations  that  are  still  built  on  the  old  principle 
of  "purchase  and  sale".  We  must  learn  to  be 
ruthless,  to  fear  no  sentimental  outcries  as  to  the 
fact  that  "by  our  criticism,  our  preaddng  of  scien- 
tific truths,  we  violate  the  sanctity  of  family  ties". 

Is  the  Family  Doomed? 
— It  is  necessary  to  declare  the  truth  outright: 
the  old  form  of  the  family  is  passing  away.  The 
Communist  society  has  no  use  for  it  The  bour- 
geois world  celebrated  the  isolation,  the  cutting  off 
of  die  married  pair  from  the  colbctive  weal;  in 
Uie  scattered  and  disjointed  individual  bourgeois 
society,  full  of  struggle  and  destruction,  the  family 
was  the  sole  anchor  of  hope  in  the  storms  of  life, 
Uie  peac^ul  haven  in  the  ocean  of  hostilities  and 
competitifms  between  persons.  The  family  repre- 
sented an  independent  class  in  the  collective  unit 
There  can  and  must  be  no  such  thing  in  the  Ccoa- 
munist  society.  For  Communist  Society*  as  a 
whole  represents  wich  a  fortress  of  the  collective 
life,  precluding  any  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
an  isolated  clasa  of  family  bodUes,  existing  by  itself 


with  its  ties  of  birth,  with  iu  female  egoism,  iu 
love  of  family  honor,  its  absolute  segregation. 

New  Forms  of  Social  Life 

Already  ties  of  blood,  of  birth,  and  even  of 
the  relationship  of  conjugal  love  are  weakening 
in  our  eyes;  in  their  turn  there  are  growing, 
spreading  and  deepening,  new  ties,  ties  of  Uie 
working  family,  the  profound  feeling  of  comrade- 
ship, of  solidarity,  of  community  of  interests,  the 
creation  of  a  collective  responsibility,  of,  a  belirf 
in  Uie  collective  welfare  as  Uie  highest  moral- 
legislative  good. 

What  marriage  is  to  become  in  the  future,  or 
more  properly,  what  are  to  be  the  forms  of  rela- 
tionship between  the  sexes  in  the  future,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  foretell.  But  one  Uiing  is  beyond 
doubt,  that  is  that  under  Commimism  there  will 
be  lacking  in  Uie  conjugal  relationship  not  only 
all  material  calculation,  all  economic  depoideace 
of  woman  on  man,  but  also  all  the  other  considera- 
tions of  "convenience"  which  frequenUy  charac- 
terize present-day  marriage.  At  the  basis  of  the 
conjugal  relation  there  lies  the  healUiy  instinct  of 
reproduction,  beautified  in  the  attractive  colors  of 
youUiful  love,  in  the  strong  tones  of  passion,  in 
the  delicate  tints  of  spiritual  harmony  and  dial 
of  sudden  and  open  outbursts  of  physiological 
attraction,  whidi  is  soon  extinguished.  All  these 
factors  in  the  conjugal  relationship  have  nothing 
iriiatever  in  commm  with  prostitutitm.  Prostitution 
is  offcnsivs  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  act 
of  violence  on  Uie  part  of  the  woman  over  herself, 
brought  about  by  the  pressure  of  fortuitous  and 
external  advantages;  in  prostitution  tho-e  is  no 
place  eiUier  for  love  or  for  passion,  nor  is  there 
any  healthy  instinct  for  the  production  of  offspring. 
It  is  an  aiA  of  deliberate  calculation  merely.  Where 
passion  or  attraction  enters,  prostitution  ceases. 

Prostitution  under  Communism  is  passing  into 
the  domain  of  the  foigotten  past,  tog^her  with 
the  morbid  forms  of  the  prsent-day  family.  In  its 
place  there  are  growing  healthy,  joyful,  and  free 
relations  between  the  sexes.  A  new  generation  is 
growing  up  to  replace  the  old,  with  more  developed 
social  feelings,  with  greater  mutual  independence, 
with  more  freedom,  health  and  courage.  A  gen- 
eration for  whom  the  welfare  of  the  whole  will 
stand  higher  than  everything  else. 

Comrades!  Together  we  have  thus  far  only  out- 
lined the  foundation  for  the  beautiful  buildhig  of 
the  Onnmunist  future.  But  it  is  in  our  power  to 
accelerate  the  construction  of  this  magnificent  and 
unprecedented  edifice.  In  order  to  create  Com- 
munism, we  must  strengthen  the  spirit  of  solidarity 
in  the  working  class;  in  order  to  strengthen  this 
spirit,  we  must  wage  a  war  against  all  the  condi- 
tions that  disint^ate  the  working  class  and  fmter 
a  mutual  estrangement.  Prostitution  interferes 
with  the  growth  of  this  solidarity,  and  therefore 
we  call  upon  the  Women's  Sections  to  start  an 
immediate  campaign  for  the  eradication  of  this 
evil. 
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Comrades!  Onr  task  is  to  destroy  ^  roots  that 
nourish  prostitation.  Our  task  is  to  wage  lelent' 
leas  warnre  on  the  vestiges  of  individualism,  whidi 
has  hitherto  been  die  moral  basis  of  marriage. 
Our  task  is  to  revolutionize  thought  in  the  field  of 
marriage  relations  and  to  clear  the  way  for  a  new, 
healthy,  conjugal  morality  that  shall  correspottd 
with  die  interests  of  the  workws*  commonwesltli. 
After  it  has  outlived  the  morality  and  conjugal 


forms  of  the  present  day,  the  Communist  common- 
wealth will  have  disposed  also  of  prostitution. 

We  must  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
Ccnnrades!  In  the  place  of  the  family  which  is 
passing  away,  the  family  of  the  past,  there  » 
already  arising,  solidifjring,  and  spreading,  die 
new  fanuly — ^tfae  great  workers*  family  <tf  die  Tio- 
torious  world  proletariat 


Proletarian  Courts 

By  N.  Pseobbazhenskt 


The  Courts  in  Bourgeois  Society 

TOGETHER  wiUi  all  die  odier  institutioiii  of 
the  bourgeois  state  that  serve  to  oppress  die 
woridng  masses  and  betray  their  interests  we  must 
also  consider  the  bourgeois  courts. 

This  time-honored  institution  is  guided  in  its 
judgment  by  laws  that  have  been  created  in  the 
interest  of  the  exploiting  class.  Whatever  may  be 
the  personal  composition  of  the  court,  the  court 
is  thus  limited  in  its  decisions  by  the  many  volumes 
of  provisions  which  are  die  outcome  of  all  the 
privileges  of  capital  and  of  die  disfranchisement 
of  the  masses. 

As  for  the  actual  organization  of  bourgeois 
courts,  it  corresponds  fully  with  the  nature  of  the 
bourgecns  state.  Wherever  the  bourgeois  state  is 
more  or  less  frank,  wherever  it  is  obliged  to  cast 
aside  its  hypocrisy  in  order  to  force  verdicts  that 
are  of  advantage  to  the  ruling  class,  the  courts 
are  appointed  from  above;  even  when  they  are 
elected,  they  are  elected  by  the  privil^ed  portion 
of  society.  But  if  the  masses  are  sufficiently  trained 
by  capital,  are  sufliciently  obedieut  to  capital,  and 
r^ard  its  laws  as  dieir  own  lavra,  the  workers  will 
be  permitted  to  a  certain  extent  to  serve,  as  judges 
themselves,  just  as  they  are  also  permitted  to  elect 
their  exploiters  or  the  ladceys  of  dieir  exploiters 
to  the  parliamente.  This  explains  the  origin  and 
continuance  of  the  jury  courts,  with  whose  aid 
judgments  pronounced  in  the  interest  of  capital 
may  be  declared  to  be  verdicts  of  die  people  them- 
selves. 

Judges  Elected  by  the  Workers 
In  die  programs  of  the  Socialists  who  were  rep- 
resented by  the  Second  International  die  demand 
was  raised  to  have  judges  elected  by  die  people. 
In  die  epodi  of  proletarian  dictatoxuiip  diis  de- 
mand appears  just  as  reactionary  and  incapable 
of  execution  as  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage 
or  the  universal  ri^t  to  bear  arms.  If  die  prole- 
tariat assumes  power,  it  cannot  permit  its  class 
opponmts  to  become  its  judges.  It  cannot  appoint, 
as  guardians  of  die  laws  calculated  to  eliminate 
die  domination  of  capital,  ex-representatives  of 
capital  or  landed  property.  Finally,  in  the 
c<Hirse  of  civil  and  penal  cases,  the  procedure  must 
be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  die  Sodalut 
society  diat  is  to  be  establislud. 


Therefore  the  Soviet  power  has  not  only  abol- 
ished the  entire  old  court  apparatus  which,  al- 
though serving  capital,  had  hypocritically  declared 
itself  to  be  the  voice  of  the  people.  But  it  has 
aiao  called  into  life  a  new  court,  the  class  charactra 
of  which  it  makes  no  effort  to  conoeaL  In  the 
form  of  the  old  court  the  minority  class  of  exploit- 
ers passed  judgment  on  the  working  majority.  The 
court  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  is  the  court 
of  the  working  majority  passing  judgments  over 
the  exploiting  minority.  The  structure  of  this 
court  is  of  a  nature  to  correspond  with  thia  sitoa- 
ti<HL  The  judges  are  elected  only  by  the  woriEera, 
the  exploiters  retain  only  the  right  to  be  judged. 

The  Uniform  People*$  Court 

In  bouqieois  sodety  the  organisaticnt  of  courts 
is  extremely  clumsy.  Bourgeois  jurists  are  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  a  long  series  of  successive 
courts  assures  complete  justice  and  reduces  to  a 
minimum  the  number  of  errors  in  die  applica- 
tion of  justice.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  passing 
of  cases  from  one  court  to  the  other  has  always 
been  in  the  interest  of  the  possessing  class.  By 
having  at  their  disposal  a  whole  class  of  paid 
lawyers,  the  rich  sections  of  the  population  are 
fully  able  to  bring  about  decisions  favorable  to 
them  in  the  higher  courts,  while  the  poor  plaintiff 
is  often  obliged  to  desiat  from  pressing  his  case, 
as  he  would  find  it  too  eipenseive  to  do  so.  The 
refnenoe  from  court  to  court  will  produce  a  *Mn8^ 
deciuon  wly  in  so  far  as  this  decision  may  be  in 
the  iiUereat  of  the  exploiting  groups. 

The  Uniform  People's  Court  of  the  proletarian 
state  reduces  to  a  minimum  die  period  of  time 
elapsing  between  the  inauguration  of  a  case  in 
court  and  its  dispositiotL  Tb»  judicial  waste  of 
time — ^the  law's  delays — is  rendered  extremely 
limited,  and  if  there  are  still  such  abuses,  diey 
are  due  to  the  necessary  imperfe(^on  of  all  Soviet 
institutions  in  the  first  months  and  years  of  the 
proletarian  dictatorship.  .  As  a  final  result,  die- 
court  will  be  accessible  to  all  the  poor  and  un* 
educat^  sections  of  the  population,  and  will  be 
even  more  accessible  after  the  period  of  the  most 
bitter  civil  war  has  been  passed  and  all  mutual 
relations  between  the  citizens  of  the  republic  have 
assumed  a  more  stable  character:    **Durmg  war 
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tune  «U  laws  lie  dormant.''  aoid  the  Roman.  But 
during  the  cxril  war  the  laws  in'  favor  of  the 
workeiv  did  not  lie  dormant;  the  People's  Court 
still  continned  woridng;  but  onfortunately  not  all 
the  population  has  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  character  of  die  new  conrts  and  appro* 
ciate  all  their  advantages.  The  task  of  Uie  People's 
Courts  in  the  period  daring  whidi  the  old  society 
is  being  deatroyed  and  the  new  one  built  up  is  an 
immense  one.  Soviet  Illation  must  follow  life. 
The  laws  of  the  landed  noble  and  bourgeois  order 
Are  abolished;  the  laws  of  the  proletarian  state 
have  been  set  down  only  in  the  most  general  terms 
and  will  never  have  been  completely  recorded. 
The  working  class  has  not  die  intention  to  prolong 
its  dominadra  forever  and  it  does  not  need  dozens 
of  volomes  of  laws  of  many  kinds.  Once  it  has 
expressed  its  will  in  one  of  its  fundamental  decrees, 
it  may  assign  die  interpretation  and  application 
of  diese  decrees  in  practice  to  the  peopled  judges 
elected  by  the  workers.  It  is  important  only  mat 
the  judgments  of  these  conrts  shall  reflect  diia 
complete  break  with  the  customs  and  the  psy- 
chology of  the  bourgeois  order,  diat  the  People's 
judges  shall  pronounce  their  judgments  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  proletarian,  socialistic  con- 
science, and  not  with  that  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
In  die  endless  nmuber  ot  litigations  that  will  arise 
AniDg  the  collapse  of  die  old  conditions  and  the 
inauguration  of  die  proletarian  ri^ts,  die 
People's  judges  have  an  opportunity  to  carry  out 
to  its  conclusion  this  tranrformation,  idiich,  be- 
ginning with  the  November  Revolution  in  1917, 
must  be  ratended  to  all  the  mutual  xelaticms  of 
the  citixens  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  On  the  odier 
hand,  the  People's  cotirts,  in  disposing  of  the 
gigantic  number  of  court  cases  whicli  arise  inde- 
pendendy  of  the  condition  of  the  revolutionary 
epoch,  of  penal  cases  of  petty  bourgeois  character, 
must  assume  an  entirely  new  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  revolutionary  proletariat  toward  these  of- 
fenses, and  ezecnte  a  thorough  revolution  in  the 
charat^  of  die  pnnishments  imposed. 

Revolutioamy  TrUmnaU 
The  People's  Court,  which  is  elected  and  may 
be  recalled  by  the  electors,  and  in  which  each 
woricer  has  the  right  to  exercise  his  function  as 
judge,  this  People's  court  is  considered  by  the 
Communist  Party  as  a  norm  for  a  court  in  the 
proletarian  state.  But  in  the  most  savage  period 
of  civil  war  die  organization  of  revolutionary 
tribunals  is  also  necessary,  in  addition  to  die 
People's  Courts,  the  tasks  of  revolutionary  tri- 
bunals consists  in  passing  Jn^ment  swifdy  and 
rudilessly  on  the  mwnies  of  die  prol^ariau  revo- 
lution. Tliese  conrts  are  one  of  the  arms  for 
the  suppression  of  the  exploiters  and  in  this  sense 
they  are  jUst  as  much  weapons  of  proletarian  of- 
fense and  defence  as  the  Red  Guard,  the  Red  Army, 
the  Extraordinary  Commissions.  For  this  reason 
these  revolutionary  tribunals  are  organized  on  less 
democratic  lines  dian  die  People's  Conrts  and  are 
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appointed  by  the  Soviets  and  not  dected  direcdy 
by  the  woriting  masses. 

FenaStiea  Imposed  by  ike  Prt^etarian  Court 

In  dw  bloody  struggle  with  capital  die  working 
class  may  not  relinqi^h  the  most  dScient  peailty 
that  it  can  impose  upon  its  open  enemies.  The 
abolition  of  toe  dei^  penalty  is  impoesible  as 
long  as  the  civil  war  oontinaes.  But  any  purely 
objective  ctmiparismi  of  the  proletarian  court 
with  the  courts  of  dw  boui^^is  counter-revolu- 
tion will  show  how  extraordinarily  lenient  the 
worker's  courts  are,  as  compared  with  die  hang- 
men of  bourgeois  ju^ice.  Deadi  sentences  are 
pronounced  oaij  in  die  most  extreme  cases.*  This 
is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  court  trials 
in  the  first  mondis  of  the  proktarian  dictatorship. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  ptnnt  oat  that  the  wellJcnown 
Purishkevich  of  Petrograd  was  sentenced  by  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  to  only  two  months  of 
imprisonment  We  also  find  in  the  practice  of  the 
proletarian  court  itself,  a  reflection  of  the  greata 
leniency  on  the  part  of  the  advanced  secticms  of 
society,  to  whom  the  future  belongs,  toward  its 
enemies,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  crudty  practiced 
in  their  vengeance  by  the  moribund  class. 

As  for  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  proletarian 
court  for  crimes  not  of  counter-revolutionary 
character,  these  are  of  entirely  different  nature 
than  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  bonregois  courts. 
And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Hie  overwhelming 
majority  of  crimes  committed  in  bourgeois  society 
are  either  violations  of  the  right  of  property  or 
crimes  connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the 
instituti<m  of  private  property.  It  is  natural  diat 
tlw  bourgeois  state  should  take  vengeance  on 
criminals,  and  the  pmalties  imposed  bv  bourgeois 
society  are  nothing  else  dian  various  forms  taken 
by  the  vengeance  of  die  angered  property-holder. 
Equally  stupid  were — and  still  are— the  pimish- 
ments  for  crimes  of  accidental  nature  or  such 
crimes  as  were  due  to  the  general  disorder  v( 
bourgeois  cimditirais  as  a  whole  (crimes  based  on 
dw  existing  family  rig^its,  on  a  cotain  rconantic 
predispositi<m,  on  the  foundation  of  alcoholism 
and  d^ieneration,  of  ignorance  and  stunted  devel- 
opment of  the  social  instinct).  The  proletarian 
court  is  obliged  to  deal  with  crimes  ue  soil  for 
which  was  prepared  by  bourgeois  society,  crimes 
that  have  not  yet  been  c(mipl^ly  outlinid.  Hw 
proletarian  court  has  inherited  fnnn  the  old  order 
great  hosts  of  habitual  offenders  created  by  this 
order.  The  prol^arian  court  knows  no  thou^t 
of  revenge.  It  cannot  wreak  voigeance  on  persons 
for  the  fact  that  diey  were  obliged  to  live  in 
boui^ieois  society  and  dier^ore  our  courts  already 
now  are  beginning  to  express  a  ccnnplete  trana- 
formation  in  the  imposing  of  sentences.  Suspended 
sentences  are  becoming  more  and  more  frequent: 
in  other  words,  a  punishmrat  without  penalty,  the 
main  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  a  rep^ticm  of 

*Efforb  have  been  made  howerer  to  elimioste  die  death 
penalty,  iriiich  waa  aboUihed  on  two  occaaioaa  since  the 
imlntioii  of  Noroabw  mij—EdUor,  SonsT  Russu. 
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the  offenses.  Public  censure  is  frequently  pro- 
nounced, a  measure  which  ¥nll  become  truly  effec- 
tive  <niiy  in  die  classless  soci^,  and  which  is  cal< 
cnlated  to  enhance  the  social  consciousness  and 
the  sense  of  public  reepimubility.  Imprisonment 
without  labor,  this  compulsory  form  of  parasit- 
ism, so  frequmtly  practised  by  Tsarism,  is  now 
replaced  by  public  woric  The  harm  done  by  the 
criminal  to  society  is  to  be  made  good,  in  goieral, 
under  the  direction  of  die  pn>letarian  court,  by 
an  increased  labor  contribution  on  the  part  of 
those  guilty.  In  cases  in  which  the  court  is  deal- 
ing with  an  habitual  offender,  whose  liberation 
may  be  a  source  of  danger  to  the  liyes  of  other 
citizens  even  after  his  serving  the  penalty,  the 
criminal  is  isolated  from  society,  thus  affording 
him  a  full  oppiHrtunity  for  a  comply  teoral  re- 
birth. 

All  the  measures  enumerated  above,  constituting 
a  complete  transformadon  of  the  former  means  of 
punishment,  have  in  most  cases  already  been  ad- 
vocated by  the' best  jurists  in  bourgeois  society. 
Bat  in  bourgeois  society  all  these  measures  neceft- 
sarilj  remain  only  dreams.  They  could  be  made 
a  part  of  real  lite  only  by  die  victorious  prole- 
tariat 

Future  of  the  Proletarian  Court 
As  for  the  revolutionary  tribunals,  this  form  of 
the  proletarian  court  has  no  more  prospect  of  ex- 
isting  in  the  future  than  has  the  Red  Army  after 
its  victory  over  the  White  Army,  or  the  Extraord- 
inary C(anmia8i<ms« — or  in  shor^  any  of  die  organs 
creMed  by  die  proletariat  in  die  period  ^  die 
civil  war,  which  is  not  yet  disposed  of — n<me  of 


these  institutions  are  to  endure  forever.  With  dw 
victory  of  the  proletariat  over  the  bourgeois 
counter-revolution  these  organs,  having  become  dis- 
pcnsible,  will  dis^pear.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proletarian  court,  as  die  People's  Court,  will  doubt- 
less survive  the  end  of  die  civil  war  and  be  obliged 
to  aid  in  cleaning  up  die  leavings  of  boui^ieois 
society  in  their  numerous  manifestations.  The 
abolition  of  classes  does  not  of  itself  eliminate 
the  class  psychology,  which  continues  to  live  after 
die  social  relations,  the  class  instincts  and  cus- 
toms producing  it,  have  passed  away.  Besides, 
the  process  of  die  elimination  of  class  may  be 
long  drawn  out  The  transfonnation  of  the  bour- 
geoisie into  a  class  of  laboring  beings,  in  the  cre- 
ators,of  the  Socialist  society,  will  not  be  achieved 
all  at  once.  Particularly,  Ute  development  of  the 
peasants  will  be  a  pretty  slow  one  and  will  be 
accompanied  by  much  Utigadon  in  the  courts.  Also 
the  period  of  private  property  in  commodities, 
whi<^  must  still  intervene  before  the  period  f)i  a 
purely  communistic  distributicm,  will  still  afford 
many  occasions  for  transgressions  and  crimes.  And 
finally,  crimes  against  society,  the  result  of  the 
pcTScmal  fgotiam  of  Ite  individnal  members,  and 
me  most  varied  violi^ons  of  die  oonim<m  good, 
will  likewise  remain  for  a  long  time  the  subject 
of  court  transactions.  To  be  sure,  the  court  will 
change  in  character-  Gradually,  as  the  stete  dies 
out  the  court  will  be  transformed  into  an  organ 
for  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  approximat- 
ing the  character  cS.  a  court  of  arbitrtUion,  whose 
dedsitms  ore  not  executed  by  compulsicm,  but 
possess  only  a  mwal  significance. 


People's  Court  of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federal 

Soviet  Republic 

Decree  of  the  AlURassiaa  Centrti  Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviets 


Generid  Rtdes  of  Judicial  Procedure 
Art.  1.  A  Peoples  Conn  of  judicature,  baving  exclaUTa 

J'orifldiction  witfa^  the  tenitoiy  of  the  Roasian  Socialiat 
federal  Soviet  Republic,  shall  be  eatabliabed,  consiating  of: 

(1)  One  permanent  People's  Judge. 

(2)  Two  or  six  regularly  empanded  Peoi^s  JnnHts. 
Alt  2.  Hie  Jurisdiction  of  the  People's  Court  ahall 

extend  over  the  tmitor;  of  a  Soviet  I^trict,  County  or 
Hunidpalitf. 

Art.  3.  The  number  of  People's  Conrta  in  a  aepantte 
Soviet  District  shall  be  determined  by  the  County  or  the 
Municipal  Executive  Committee  of  the  Soviet  of  Work- 
men's and  Peasants'  Deputies,  and  confinned  hy  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Soviet  of  Workmen's  and  Peas- 
ants' Deputies  of  the  Province.  The  number  of  People's 
Cotirts  in  towns  where  more  than  one  District  Soviet 
exists,  shall  be  determined  by  the  District  Soviet  of 
Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Deputies,  and  confinned  by  the 
Hnnicipal  Soviet  of  Workmen*a  uid  Peasanu*  Deputies. 

Alt.  4k  The  Paople*B  Comt  shall  have  jurisdiction, 
within  the  UmitB  o{  the  District,  of  all  suits  oonceming 
crimes  and  offenses,  of  all  dh^nites  relative  to  personal 
rights  and  pwroerty  intereats,  and  M  aQ  nutters  refened 
to  it  for  acqiimcation  by  any  of  the  Dopartments  tho 
Rapoblic. 

Note:  Trials  of  counter-revolutionary  acta,  rebel- 
lion, sabotage,  libeling  of  Soviet  antbcoi^,  and 


espionage  shall  be  conducted  in  the  Revolutionary 
Tribund.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  shall  have 
authority  to  class  matters  as  bong  non-political, 
in  character  and  remove  same  to  the  Peoples 
Court. 

Art.  S.   The  People's  Court  shall  consist  of: 

(1)  One  permanent  People's  Judge. 

(2)  One  People's  Judge  and  two  r^ularly  empaneled 
jorors. 

(3)  One  People's  Judge  and  six  regularly  empaneled 
People's  jurors. 

Art.  6.  The  People's  Judge  shall  sit  alone: 

(1)  To  act  upon  divorce  cases  and  preferred  actions. 

(2)  To  hold  preliminary  inquests  if  required,  with 
the  asaiatsnce  of  two  jurors,  in  criminal  trisis  whUn  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  People's  Court. 

(3)  To  certify  to  the  legally  and  coBrednBsa  of  de- 
tention In  the  jaila  irithfai  hia  Dlatriet,  and  in  esses  ei 
persons  arrested  or  held  fllfiga]^,  shall  have  anthority 
to  order  die  release  of  such  persons. 

(4)  To  supervise  the  making  of  Inqniriea  by  the  an- 
thorities  of  die  Soviet  Militia,  fMnfinn  and  enfwco  mesfr 
ures  directed  against  the  evaaibn  of  any  inquest  taken 
by  auch  authorities,  and  in  those  cases  where  it  shall 
become  necessary  to  mitigate  such  measnres,  he  shall 
bring  the  same  without  delay  before  the  People's  Court. 

Art.  7.  The  People's  Gout  siiaR  omslBt  of  one  per* 
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Buneat  Peopla**  Judge  and  iix  duly  empaneled  People'i 
Jmots  when  acting  upon  criminal  triala,  relating  to  at- 
tenpta  on  human  UCe,  felonious  assault  and  batterr,  maj- 
hem,  rape,  robbery,  counterfeiting,  forgery,  bribery,  and 
speculation  in  monopoliied  producta  or  prodncU  for  con- 
sumption having  fixed  prices. 

Art.  8.  The  People's  Court  shall  consist  of  one  per- 
manent People's  Judge  and  two  duly  empaneled  Peoples 
jurors  when  acting  upon  all  other  criminal  casa*  and 
upon  civil  suits. 

Note:  The  People's  Court  last  mentioned  may 
refer  criminal  cases  for  examination  to  the  Court 
consisting  of  the  Judge  and  six  jnnos. 

Art  9.  When  actmg  upon  criminal  or  civil  matters, 
the  People's  Jurors  are  during  the  entire  proceedings 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  aa  the  permanent  People's 
Judge,  determining  jointly  with  him  questions  rebuve  to 
fid,  pnnUbment,  tite  granting  of  claims  or  refusal  of 
same,  and  all  other  qootions. 

Art.  10.  Within  the  council  chamber  where  ux  em- 
paneled People's  Jurors  are  present,  a  pennanent  People's 
Judge  shall  preside,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  jurors 
who  shall  be  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  staff  of 
tlie  court;  in  the  council  chamber  oonusting  of  two  em- 
paneled People's  Juxraa,  raly  the  pennanent  People's  Judge 
shall  presides  , 

Art.  11.  The  People's  Judge,  when  acting  upon  avil 
suits  requiring  expert  knowle^e,  may,  at  hia  discretion, 
invite  to  the  Court 'sesdon  pnaons  capable  of  i^hring 
expert  testimony. 

Qad^eations  and  ReqnbvmmU  of  Judges  and  Jurors 
An.  12.  In  order  to  be  etigible  to  office,  the  permanent 
People's  Judge  must  comply  with  the  following  require- 
ments: 

<1)  He  must  have  the  qualifications  to  elect  and  be 
elected  to  the  Soviet  of  WOTlunen's  and  Peasanu'  Deputies. 

(2)  He  shall  have  experience  with  the  political  organ- 
ization and  conduct  of  proletarian  ei^anizations  of  the 
party,  professional  unions,  workmen's  co-operative  societies, 
•bop  committees. 

(3)  He  shall  be  theoretically  and  practically  prepared 
for  the  office  of  Soviet  Judge. 

The  permanent  People's  Judge  must  abaolutely  comply 
with  the  first  requirement  above  mentioned,  and  shall 
ounply  with  at  least  one  of  the  other  two  requirements. 

Art.  13.  The  permanent  People's  Judge  shall  be  elected 
in  the  following  manner: 

(1)  In  cities  having  INstrict  Soviets  of  Workmen's 
and  Peasants*  Depotiea,  after  careful  verification  of  thdr 
eligibility  to  office.  In  cities  having  no  District  Soviets, 
the  election  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  grneral  meeting  of  the  Municipal  Soviet  of  Workmen's 
and  Peasants'  Deputies. 

(2)  In  Counties,  including  towns  which  have  no  Muni- 
cipal Soviet,  the  election  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Ez> 
eentive  Committee  of  the  County  meetinn  of  the  Soviet 
of  Workmen's  and  Peasants*  Deputies.  The  list  of  cau- 
didates  shall  Include  all  candidates  of  the  Vniage  and 
Volost  Exerutive  Committee  of  Soviets  of  Workmen's  and 
Peasants'  Deputies,  irim  ocmform  to  the  canditiona  of 
Article  10. 

Netet  The  permanent  People**  Judges  may  at 
any  time  be  removed  by  the  Soviet  of  the  Worir- 
men's  and  Prasants*  Deputies,  or  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  meeting  of  Soviets  by  which  they 
were  elected. 

Art.  14.  Only  soch  persona  as  have  the  right  to  elect 
and  be  elected  Into  the  Soviet  of  Workmen**  and  Peasants* 
DeputTM  shall  be  eligible  as  farorsi 

Art.  !.*>.  The  litits  r>f  People's  jurors  shall  be  prepared 
by  Workmen's  nrganizations,  Voloet  or  ViUasK  Soviets  of 
a  senamte  Cnort  Dinrrirt,  and  shall  be  submitted  for 
confimiBtifm  to  the  District,  Municipal  or  County  Cx- 
ecutfre  Committees  of  Sovteta  of  Worinnen*s  and  Ptasanta* 
Deputies 

ffoM:  In  GwDtiea,  the  Bat  of  Peopled  Jmots  ifaall 
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be  prepared  according  to  the  District  of  the  SovieU  of 
Deputies  of  the  Volost. 

Ail  16.  The  list  of  People**  jurors  shall  be  valid  for 
a  jieiiod  of  six  months. 

Art.  17.  Eight  jurors  (ux  duly  empanded  and  two  snb* 
stitutes)  shall  bo  elected  fcv  eadi  sesdoo  of  the  People** 
6>urt,  to  act  upon  triala  as  set  out  fat  Article  7  of  then* 
Regulations. 

Three  jurors  (two  regularly  empaneled  and  one  sub* 
stitute)  shall  be  elected  to  act  upon  trials  and  soita  as 
set  out  in  Artide  6  of  these  Regulations. 

The  method  of  selection  shall  be  by  lot,  from  the 
certified  list  of  People's  jnrora.  In  cities  baring  Soriets 
of  Workmens  and  Peasants*  Deputies,  such  election  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  Presiding  Board  of  the  Soviet,  together 
with  the  College  of  Permanent  Judges  of  a  given  Soviet 
District-  In  cities  and  counties  having  no  Soriet  of 
Workmen's  and  Peaaanta*  Deputies,  such  election  shall  be 
oondnctod  by  the  Presiding  Board  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee* of  the  Municipal  and  CDunty  Sovieu  of  Wort 
men's  and  Peaaanta*  Deputka,  tiwelher  with  repreeenta- 
tive*  of  the  People**  Court,  or  m  Comcil  of  People** 
Judges. 

Note:  These  electoral  bodies  may  simultaneous- 
ly determine  several  panels  of  jnrora,  according  to 
the  schedule  submitted  by  the  People's  Judges. 
ArL  18.  Each  of  the  jurors  shall  participate  in  the 
session  of  the  Peopk**  Coiut;  those  receiving  no  remnner^ 
ation,  as  well  as  those  receiring  their  means  of  livelihood 
from  professional  work  or  artisanship,  shall  receive  during 
the  session  a  daily  remuneration  of  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage*  determined  for  the  ^ven  district,  frmn 
State  funds. 

Art.  19.  People's  jurors  shall  be  notified  by  summons 
Issued  by  the  peimanent  People's  Judge  not  later  than 
three  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  aeation,  aooord- 
ing  to  their  place  of  residence. 

Alt.  20.  Any  citizen  chosen  and  empaneled  for  jury 
duty  who  ahall  fail  to  attend,  unless  excnsed  for  a  good 
and  sufficient  and  justifiable  reason,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  roubles,  said 
fine  to  be  determined  by  the  People's  Judge  at  a  regular 
session  of  the  Court.  Such  fines  shall  be  paid  and  ^ded 
to  the  revenue  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Justice. 

General  Rales  of  Procedure 
Art.  21.  Within  the  territory  of  the  Russian  Sodalist 
Federal  Soviet  Republic  proceedings  within  the  Courts 
may  be  conducted  in  the  accepted  language  of  any  given 
locality.  The  language  in  which  proceedings  are  to  be 
conducted  in  the  given  Coon  District  shall  be  decided 
upon  in  a  conference  held  between  the  Municipal  Soritt 
of  Workmen's  and  Peasants*  Deputies  or  the  executive 
committee  of  the  District  meeting  of  the  Soviet  of  Work- 
men's and  Peasants'  Deputies  and  the  represratatives  of 
the  People's  Courta. 

Art.  22.  In  an  actions  befm  the  People'*  Gemt,  the 
Court  ihall  be  bound  by  the  decreea  of  the  Woricraen** 
and  Peasants'  Government,  in  cases  where  no  decree  has 
been  rendered  governing  the  Issue  involved  or  the  decree 
Is  incomplete,  the  Court  shall  he  guided  by  Its  Sodalistie 
conception  of  justiceu 

Note:    All  references  to  the  laws  of  the  do* 
throned  governments  in  the  deddons  and  jnds- 
menu  of  the  Court  are  hereby  prohibited. 
ArL  23.  The  People's  Court  shall  determine  according 
to  ite  own  discretion,  the  nature  of  the  punishment  and 
it  may  discharge  the  accused  on  sudi  conditions  as  it  may 
deem  proper. 

In  all  cases  where  the  decree  determines  the  minimum 
punishment  the  People's  Court  may  mitigate  the  punish* 
ment  or  entirely  discharse  the  defendant.  In  all  such 
cases,  however,  there  shall  be  a  statement  rendered  by  the 
Court  (firing  fully  the  reasons  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
punishment  imposed. 

Art.  24.  The  People's  Court  shall  not  be  held  down 
to  any  formal  ct  appnmd  mannar  of  pnoednm  and  il 
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hat  the  right  to  decide  the  method  of  procedure  according 
to  the  facts  and  drctunstanoes  of  the  case  at  bar. 

The  Conxt  may  admit  irtuUerer  proofo  it  fleems  neces- 
sary and  it  may  subpoena  persons  not  parties  to  the  suit 
to  appear  or  to  bring  erideoce  to  the  court.  Attendance 
<rf  persons  so  subpoenaed  shall  be  obligatory. 

Oath  ahall  not  be  alloired  as  i«oof  of  any  facta. 

An.  25.  Chalknge  (danuimr)  in  dvil  actions  on  the 
fconnd  tlut  the  actioB  at  bar  hi*  been  improperly  jtuned 
or  diflded  or  improperly        up  shall  not  be  allowed. 

Art.  26.  Hw  parties  to  the  suit  shall  be,  at  any  time, 
daring  the  iMmseedii^  allowed  to  change  the  ground 
of  the  action  or  to  file  ooimtar  actions  as  well  as  to  add 
to  the  cause  of  the  acti<m  new  causes;  dther  the  plaintiff 
or  the  defenduit  may  join  as  parties  to  the  actioot  addi* 
ticmsl  portiea. 

Art  27.  No  witnesses  shall  be  required  to  testify  under 
oath,  bat  all  witnesses  shall  be  infonned  that  they  viU  be 
leqminble  for  rendering  false  te8|imooy  and  they  omy 
be  xeqaired  to  make  their  statements  in  writing. 

The  Inquest 

Art.  28.  The  District  of  the  Municipal  Committees  U 
Tmpiiiy  shall  hare  chaige  of  tlie  execution  of  prdiminary 
faiqiMsts  in  the  criminal  soita  iHuch  may  come  bef«e 
the  People'e  Couit  iriiere  saeh  Court  nqoiraa  the  pazlieipap 
tion  of  dx  jurors. 

In  all  criminal  actions  the  People's  Court  may  satisfy 
itself  that  the  search  made  by  the  local  Militia  or  the 
Court  may  transfer  the  case  for  the  execution  td  the 
preliminary  inquest  to  the  local  Committee  of  Inquiry,  or 
in  actions  whoe  a  postponement  or  delay  will  bo  pnjo- 
didsl  the  task  of  die  preliminary  inquest  shall  dercdn 
i^on  the  permanent  People**  Judge. 

Art.  29.  The  dividra  of  the  terrihuy  of  the  Connty 
or  Town  into  Districts  of  Inquiry  shall  be  made  hy  the 
Connty  Executive  Committee  of  die  Soviet  of  WoriEmen's 
and  Peasants*  Deputies  and  shall  he  formed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Soviet  of  WwknMi's  and  Peas- 
anu*  Deputies  of  the  Province. 

In  towns,  having  in  addition  to  the  Province  Sovieta, 
qtedal  Munidpal  Soviets,  the  dividon  of  the  territory  of 
the  town  into  Districts  of  Inquiry,  shall  be  made,  by  the 
Munidpd  SovieU  of  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Deputiea. 

Alt.  30.  Each  District  Committee  of  Inquiry  shall  con- 
dst  of  one  preddent  and  two  members  who  shall  be 
elected  by  die  Mnnidpa]  Soviet  of  Wodcmen's  and  Peas- 
anta'  Dnnities  or  the  Connty  ExecotlvB  Comnnttee  <tf  die 
Soviet  of  Woilanai*s  and  Peasants*  Depntie*. 

Hie  Preddent  or  members  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
may  be  recalled  at  any  time  by  the  Soviet  which  elected 
than  or  by  such  other  or  higher  authority  of  the  Soviet 
Govranment  (vide  article  62  of  the  Constitution). 

Art.  31.  The  Chairman  and  the  meml>ers  of  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Inquiry  shall  possess  the  following  qualifications: 

(1)  The  qualification  of  electing  and  being  elected  to 
the  Soviet  of  Workmen's  and  Peasants'  Deputies. 

(2)  A  theoretical  and  pracdcal  preparation  for  the 
office  of  Soviet  investigators. 

Art.  32.  The  Committee  of  Inqairy  shall  commenco 
the  prdiminary  inquest: 

(1)  Upon  request  of  citiaeiia. 

(2)  Upon  information  famished  to  It  by  the  Militia 
or  by  dvie  or  other  authorities. 

(3)  Upon  request  of  the  PeopVs  Court. 

(4)  Of  its  ovm  discretion. 

Art.  33.  The  Committee  of  Inqairy  may  at  any  time 
require  and  recdve  the  asdstanoe  of  the  SoviM  Militia, 
State  or  public  organizations  aa  well  as  indiddual  (Adals 
or  private  persons. 

Art.  34.  Counsel  for  the  defense,  appointed  by  the 
college  of  counsels,  upon  the  request  of  the  persons  sum- 
monwl  to  a  preliminary  inquest,  shall  be  entitled  to  ad- 
misdon  thereto,  but  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  diall  re- 
strict dw  defense  whenever  such  restriction  shall  he  for 
public  interest  and  in  the  Interest  of  justice. 

Art.  35.  The  Cunmittee  of  Inquiry  while  In  sesdm 
diall 
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<1)  Dedde  upon  the  commencement  and  the  disoon- 
tinuauce  of  the  inquest. 

(2)  Select  the  medwd  <d  diorge  t^  abolish  same. 

(3)  Dedde  up<m  the  method  of  procedure. 

Art.  36.  At  the  condosion  of  the  inquiry  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inqairy  shall  oextify,  to  the  People's  Court  of 
dw  District  vrime  the  orine  todt  place,  die  entire  pro- 
ceeding of  the  inqaeot,  fnm  the  arraivunent  to  ita  oon- 
dndon.  The  final  detennination  as  to  the  diqwddm  of 
the  case  shall  he  with  the  People's  Court. 

Art.  37.  The  Committee  of  Inqairy  may  at  its  own 
discretion  separate  the  tasks  connwted  with  the  inquest, 
dividing  among  the  members  the  functiMiB  <^  hearing 
tlie  witnesses;  the  examination  of  the  material  pco^ 
etc.;  <a  it  may  undntoko  these  fnncUoBS  sitting  as  n 
iriwle. 

Art.  38.  An  appeal  from  the  deddon  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  must  lie  filed  within  two  weeks.  The 
said  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  People's  Court  of  the 
district  iriiere  Um  alleged  crime  was  committed  and  the 
decision  of  the  People's  Court  therein  shall  be  finaL 

Art.  39.  The  Cemmittee  of  Inquiry  at  the  emdndim 
of  the  faiqueat  shsll  specify  reasons  for  Its  dedaiMk  If 
add  deddon  shall  be  considered  baaed  on  fnfwffidwtf 
endenoe  w  leasMia  the  People's  Court  may  ifirect  dw 
Committee  <ii  Inquiry  to  proceed  farther  with  the  In- 
qinizy.  ^ 

The  CeUege  of  Comueb  far  t&e  Defense,  PreteeatinM 
Attmnxje  md  J{« ^reMHCaiHer  of  the  Prntiee 
in  CM  AeOont 

Art  40.  Thoe  diall  be  organised  colleges  of  counsels 
for  the  ddense,  prosecuting  attoraeys  and  r^resentatives 
of  the  paztiea  in  cMI  aetiona.  Iliese  shall  be  attached 
to  the  County  Exeentlve  Conmdttee  of  the  Soviet  iA 
Woikmen's  and  Peasants*  Deputies  (induding  alvi  die 
Munidpal  and  County  Soviet)  and  to  the  governmental 
Executive  Committees  of  the  Soviet  of  Woricmen's  and 
Peasants*  Depnties.  These  colleges  shall  be  of  AiIl 
Assistance  to  the  Court  in  the  examination  of  the  bets 
and  the  drcumstances  concerning  the  accused  ss  well  as 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  parties  to  dvil 
actions. 

Art.  41.  The  members  of  the  coH^ces  mentioned  in 
Aitide  40  shall  be  elected  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Soviet  of  Worionen's  and  PeasanU*  Deputies  in 
the  nannar  of  the  dectlon  of  dfidols  of  the  Sodet  Repoh- 
Hc  In  accordance  vrfth  conditiMis  of  Article  64  of  the 
Constitution. 

Art.  42.  The  members  of  the  coUegea  mentnuied  in 
Article  40  shall  receive  salaries  aa  officials  of  the  Soviet 
Republic,  equal  to  the  sslaiies  of  the  People's  Judge,  the 
amount  whereof  shall  be  estimated  by  the  People's  Cnn- 
missaiiat  of  Jostice. 

Art.  43.  In  all  the  actions  tried  hy  the  People's  Court 
of  six  jurors,  the  defendant  upon  request  shall  as  a 
matter  of  right  be  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  connseL 
In  all  other  crimind  actions  the  question  of  allowing 
a  counsel  to  the  defendant  shall  be  dedded  by  the  Court 
vrfiile  in  session. 

Note:  In  all  cases,  however,  wherein  the  asdst- 
ance  of  a  prosecuting  attorney  shafl  be  deemed 
necessary  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  counsel  as 
a  matter  of  right. 

Art.  44.  The  number  of  counsellors  for  the  ddense, 
of  prosecoting  attorneys  and  of  representatives  of  the 
parties  who  are  to  portidpate  in  each  separate  session  in 
criminal  actions  shall  be  determined  by  the  Court. 

Art.  45.  The  predding  judge  shdl  personally  appoint 
all  counsels  for  the  defense  and  prosecuting  attorneys  from 
the  number  of  the  college  of  counsds  osdgned  to  his 
Court. 

Art  46.  In  on  dvH  actions,  parties  thereto  desiring 
to  have  at  the  oonrt  hearings,  representatfaaa  of  thdr 
interests  shall  address  the  request  mreetly  to  die  eoondl 
of  the  college  of  attorneys.  Conndl  of  the  odh^  open 
Inqairy  and  investigation  of  the  nature  eS  the  soil  may 
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decline  the  reqneat  for  the  Appoiiitiiieiit  of  •och  ■  rep- 
resenUtrve. 

In  the  event  that  the  cosncil  thill  decline  the  leqneit 
for  the  appointment  of  the  representatiTe  aa  aforeiaid 
an  appeal  d;'  the  partf  may  be  taken  to  the  cooit  in 
nAiidi  nich  action  it  to  be  heard. 

Art.  47.  In  additiw  to  the  paitiea  to  the  action,  coan- 
■da  for  the  defenae  and  other  manben  of  the  coQefe, 
thorn  BIT  abo  be  admitted: 

(a)  The  rdatlna  of  the  paitiea,  mch  aa  parents, 
diU^en,  hasbuds  or  wfrM^  bnthen  and  aiaters. 

(b)  atbmwy*  of  Soviet  instlttttioiia  bj  appoin^ 
ment  of  ^e  managing  boarda  of  inch  inathntiona. 

Art.  4B.  The  payment  to  the  members  of  the  coHege 
and  other  disbnnementt  shall  be  detennined  npon  anid 
pud  to  the  court  by  the  accused  or  the  parties  to  the 
action  and  the  same  shall  bo  added  to  the  rarenue  of 
the  Republic  and  credited  to  the  budget  of  the  People's 
Court  of  Justice. 

Art.  49,  The  Conndl  of  the  College  of  counsels  for 
the  defense,  and  prosecuting  attorneys  or  representattvea 
<tf  the  parties  to  dvU  actions  shall  be  charged  with  the 
oarnring  out  of  the  obUgadona  apecified  henin  In  Arts. 
45  and  46.  The  said  council  of  the  college  shall  be 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  college  for  the  iwm  of 
one  year. 

Challenge  of  Peoples  Jadga  and  Jarort 
Art.  50l  Tlw  accused  aa  well  as  parties  to  dvil  actions 
shall  have  the  right  to  give  notice  of  their  desire  to 
challenge  the  pa^l^a  judge  as  well  aa  the  people's 

iwtoa. 

Alt  SI.  The  declaration  of  such  challenge  shall  be 
substantiated  by  reasons  and  shall  be  made  at  the  opm- 
ing  of  the  session  of  the  court,  but  shall  be  passed  npon 
and  dedded  by  the  court. 

Art.  52.  The  Peopled  Judge  and  peoi^'a  jurora  Aall 
be  i*eaned  o  disqulified  tnm  the  partidpatlML  in  an 
aetkm  on  trial  -men  they  are  dinotly  or  fauUiectly  in* 
tanned  in  the  outconie  «  the  ease  or  stand  in  pewenal 
or  odwr  fdationsUp  to  the  parties  to  the  aetloR. 

The  Pmeeedmgt 
An.  53.  The  sessions  of  the  People's  Court  shall  com* 
menco  after  notice  thereof  has  been  i^ven  to  the  dtliens, 
at  thA  request  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Soviet 
of  Worknwn's  and  Peasanta*  Deputies,  of  officials^  as  mil 
as  at  the  direction  of  the  court  of  a  given  cBstrict  where 
the  court  is  notified  of  the  connnlaslon  of  a  crime  or 
the  violation  of  a  decree  of  the  WorlanenVPeasants* 
Government. 

Art.  54w  The  Peoi^*s  Judge  may  at  his  ovrn  discretion 
and  by  a  personal  Mder,  <&ect  die  issuance  of  a  writ 
for  the  arrest  of  any  person  accused,  but  he  shall  certify 
such  writ  to  the  People's  Court  for  confirmation,  not  later 
than  at  the  next  regular  sesrion  of  the  Court. 

Art.  55.  All  actions  involving  the  rights  of  a  person 
under  arrest  most  be  heard  at  the  next  aeasion  of  the  Court. 

Art.  56.  All  parties  interested  in  the  case  shall  be 
asked  to  attend  the  session  by  notice,  or  a  personal 
notice  may  be  given.  All  persons  notified  shall  ghn  a 
written  promise  that  they  will  •ppew  In  court  at  tbe 
appointed  term  and  time.  The  notification  aforementioned 
shall  contain  the  infonnotion  whether  the  person  whoae 
attendence  is  aaked  shall  be  lequlred  aa  defendant,  oooh 
gaining  witness,  witness,  aa  an  expert  or  aa  a  puty  to 
a  civil  action. 

Note:  Sach  noUce  may  be  sent  by  either  regis- 
tered mail  with  a  return  receipt  requested,  by 
messenger  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  militia. 

Art.  57.  All  persons  notified  or  summoned  to  the 
Court  wbo  shall  disobey  spch  summons  shaU  be  punish- 
able; the  punishment  to  be  determined  by  the  deddon 
of  the  VaapW*  Court. 

All.  58.  At  the  opening  of  eadi  aesdon  of  the  fx>ttrt, 
the  preddliig  judge  shall  inform  the  defendant  as  well 
■a  an  penons,  partiea  to  the  aeticm,  wf  ihdr  right  to 
cbalkaie  tbe  Pwmle^s  Judge  aa  wdl  aa  any  and  all 
of  the  empanded  Peopled  juron. 
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Exeattion  of  VenUeu 

Alt.  78.  Verdicta  and  dedaions  of  the  People's  Court 
shall  be  put  into  execution  immediately  npon  the  ex> 
piration  of  the  term  fur  appeaL  In  all  cases  wliere  appeal 
sbdl  be  denied  to  the  partiea  by  the  Appdlate  Court, 
the  wdicts  and  decisions  shall  be  put  iirto  execution 
before  the  exfdration  of  the  said  tenn. 

The  filing  of  an  appeal  within  the  stated  term  shall 
act  as  an  appeal  from  the  enf<mement  of  the  execution 
until  the  aaid  appeal  shaQ  ban  been  pnsaed  npon  by  the 
Council  of  People's  Judges. 

The  People's  Court  shdl,  upon  the  filing  of  a  verdict 
or  a  dedsiiDn,  deteimine  wh^  if  any,  security  shall  be 
filed  by  the  partiea  or  whether  security  already  depodted 
shall  be  diminiahed.  Increased  or  aboUdied. 

Art.  79.  To  the  People'^  Court  shall  be  reserrad  the 
rifht,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  to  foigive  the 
person  convicted  or  to  restore  him  or  her  to  prior  ri|£hts, 
xtpon  the  personal  petition  of  the  party  involved  or  the 
petition  of  the  relatives  of  such  party  or  upon  the  resohi* 
tion  or  application  of  such  parties  aa  nay  be  interested 
in  the  d<«idon  or  punishment.  The  Pete's  Court  may 
issue  instructions  entirely  releasing  the  party  before  the 
expiration  of  the  tenn. 

Art.  80.  All  verdicts  adjud^g  the  defendant  to  com- 
pulsory labor  or  in  other  ways  depriving  defendant  of 
uberty  shall  be  put  into  execution  by  oncanisBtions  of 
Soviet  Militia;  Uw  dedsi«ia  hi  d^  action  and  the 
enfordng  of  miHiey  ahall  be  delegated  to  jndidal 

QZOGOtons 

The  ComeOs  of  Peopl^M  Jadtfi* 

Art.  81.  AH  People's  Courts  being  a  part  of  a  pro- 
vince or  a  corresponding  separate  territonal  unit  of  the 
Rnsdan  Sodalist  Federal  Soviet  Rmublio  shsll  fonn  a 
given  Court  District.  The  dties  of  A£mcow  and  Petn^rad 
shall  constitute  separate  court  districts. 

Art.  82.  There  shall  be  established  within  each  giren 
court  district  a  Council  of  People's  Judges  which  shall 
have  charge  of  the  execution  ^  appeals  from  verdicts 
and  deddims  in  criminal  cases  and  appeals  from  deddons 
in  dril  actions  and  it  shall  have  Immediate  control  of 
the  actions  and  decisions  of  the  People's  Judges  vrithln 
the  said  district. 

ArL  83.  The  Coondl  of  People's  Judges  shall  eonsisi 
of: 

(1)  The  Preddent  of  tbe  Council  of  People's  Judges 
and  a  substitute  Vice-Preddent. 

(2)  Two  or  five  permanent  members  of  the  CotmdL 

(3)  Such  district  judges  whose  term  of  asdgnment 
shall  oblige  them  to  partidpate  in  tbe  add  council. 

Art.  84.  Uw  Preddent,  the  Vlco-Preddent  and  the 
permanent  members  of  the  coimcil  of  People's  Judges 
shall  he  selected  out  of  the  People's  Judges  within  ouf' 
Government  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  People's  Judges 
for  the  district  (except  that  in  the  dties  of  Moscow 
and  Petrograd,  In  which  dties  they  shall  be  selected  by 
tbe  general  meeting  of  the  judges  for  the  dty)  and 
their  adeiAion  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  executfve  com- 
mittee of  the  govmmental  vt  Munidpal  Soviets  of  Work- 
men's and  Peasants'  Depoties;  the  jndges  thus  selected 
shall  constitute  a  predding  board  of  the  CoimcU  of 
People's  Judges.  Every  member  of  such  predding  board 
may  be  recalled  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Got- 
emmental  or  Munidpal  Soviet,  or  by  resolution  of  the 
Peoples  Ju(UEe8  aaaembled  in  SMdon. 

Art.  85.  The  Council  of  People's  Judges  shall  establish 
criminal  and  dvil  departmenu  which  diall  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  members  of  the  predding  board  of 
tbe  Coundl  of  People's  Judges. 

Art.  86.  The  Appellate  Court  of  the  Council  of  People's 
Judges  shall  cmsist  of  fhw  peraons;  two  members  the 
predding  board  of  the  Conndl  of  FMpk's  Judges  and 
three  People's  Judges. 

The  AppeOaSe  Goiut,  however,  for  the  detemdnatlon  of 
diil  acUona  or  appMb  against  individual  actkma  of 
People's  Courts,  shall  consist  of  no  less  than  tbrae  members 
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of  the  afoToneiitloiied  conrtt  «adi  of  snch  memben  being 
«  member  of  the  presiding  board  of  the  Council  of 

ifir 'control  and  anperraion  of  the  cases  pending  in 
the  Appellate  Court  shall  belong  to  iha  pnaiding  bond 
tnd  the  council  of  People's  Judges. 

Alt.  87.  The  conduct  of  the  hearing  and  drtemuaation 
of  each  individual  appeal  before  the  Council  of  Peoples* 
Judges  within  each  depaitment  shall  be  determined  upon 
hj  the  presiding  judge  who  shall  be  selected  for  th^ 
particular  besring  b;  the  members  of  the  conrt  or  br 
the  members  of  the  presiding  board  of  the  Conndl  <» 
People's  Judges. 

Art.  88.  The  oonncil  of  People's  Jodges  nAen  determ- 
ining upon  the  appeal  may  mmmon  the  foDoiring  per- 
sons: the  parties  inTolved,  die  prosecuting  witnesse^  per- 
sons making  daim  to  some  of  the  material  proofs  in- 
mlTCd;  non-appearance,  however,  of  some  or  of  all  these 
witnesses  shall  not  snspend  the  hearing  of  the  appeal 
imleas  the  said  coandl  shall  deem  their  presence  necessarr. 

Art.  89.  The  Council  of  People's  Judges  shall  have  the 
right  to  annul  die  verdicU  and  decisions  in  all  cases 
in  which  such  verdicto  or  deci^na  appealed  from  are 
against  the  wei^  of  evidence  m  othowise  manif«*ly 
nn just- 
Alt.  90.  The  Council  of  People^a  Judges  when  determ- 
ining an  appnJ  before  it,  shall  not  be  bomid  by  tha 
errors  enumeiated  or  causes  stated  in  the  aaid  appeaL 

Art.  91.  In  all  cases  of  reversal  of  a  dedaion  or  a  Ter* 
diet  of  the  People's  Court,  the  Council  of  People's  Judges 
shall  in  a  statement  enumerate  the  grounds  for  such  re- 
versij,  setting  forth  the  instances  of  misapplication  or  the 
violation  of  the  proceeding  at  law  or  the  reasons  for  the 
incompleteness  of  the  inquest  npon  which  the  action  was 
based  or  such  other  instances  of  injuAice  or  incorrectness 
as  may  appear  frvm  the  case  under  consideration. 

Art.  92.  The  Council  of  People's  Judges  when  revers- 
ing a  verdict  or  a  decirion  of  the  People's  Court  shall  order 
a  new  trial  before  some  other  People's  Court,  sitting  with- 
in the  same  district;  such  court  to  which  the  said  case 
shall  have  been  sett  for  rehearing,  after  reversal,  shall  be 
bound  by  the  instmcdons  and  the  informtflon  and  opinion 
<rf  ^e  Appellate  CiMnrt  npon  which  snch  reversal  dull  be 
based. 

Art.  93.  In  every  case  in  whldi  there  sliall  be  a  re- 
venal  of  the  verdict  or  dedsion,  a  copy  of  the  said 
decision  of  the  Council  of  People's  Judges  shall  be  sent 
to  tho  Court  to  which  the  case  is  referred  for  a  rehearing 
and  also  to  diat  People's  Court  which  ori^naUy  tried 
to  decide  the  case. 

Art.  S9.  At  the  commencement  of  the  hearing  the 
Court  shall  inquire  who  the  parties  are,  iriut  witnesses 
or  other  persons  they  desire  to  call  and  whether  they 
are  present  at  the  sasrions;  and  shall  thereopM  paas 
on  the  possibility  ni  hearing  the  snh  at  tbe  time  the  case 
Is  called;  die  non-appearance  of  the  defendant  or  hia 
wHneaai  unless  szeosed  1^  the  court,  shall  not  prevent  the 
OMitt  from  proceeding  with  the  hearing,  unless  it  should 
appeal  during  the  hearing  that  the  testimony  of  the  de- 
fendant was  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  determination 
of  the  action.  A  copy  of  the  verdict  or  the  decision  of  the 
court  shall,  in  case  of  absence  of  the  paxtiea  during  the 
hearing,  be  forwarded  to  the  person  acctaed  or  to  the 
defendant  in  a  civil  action. 

Tbe  opening  of  verdicts  or  judgments  taken  by  default 
diall  not  be  allowed  and  an  appeal  shall  lie  until  put 
away  on  an  order  ol  cassation,  which  order  must  spemfy 
errors  generally;  for  the  purpose  ni  such  appeal  the  time 
AaU  beipn  to  ran  from  the  time  of  the  handing  down 
€i  the  verdict  or  the  fleddon  or  from  die  time  when 
the  patties  shall  be  notified  of  the  etecotion.  In  con- 
formity to  the  dedaion  of  the  verdict  as  issued  from  the 
eonrt. 

Art  60.  In  all  cases  where  parties  petition  that  wit- 
nesses be  called  the  request  to  the  conrt  shall  spedfy 
under  vriiat  circumstances  the  parties  required  become 
witnesses  to  the  tnmsactioD,  and  the  character  ttf  the 


testimony  they  are  to  give,  and  the  oonrt  therenpon  dull 
decide  whedusr  such  witnesses  are  admissable  or  non- 
admissable. 

Art.  6L  Prior  to  the  besring  of  such  witnesses  die 
Court  sliall  drtermioe  what  relationship  exist*  between  the 
parties  to  the  action  and  the  witnesses. 

ArL  62.  During  the  trial  of  the  case,  experts  may 
also  he  examined  if  subpoenaed  by  the  court.  In  aU 
caset  where  the  examination  of  material  proofs  shaH 
become  necessary  outside  of  the  bearing  in  the  court, 
such  examination  and  corroboration  of  testimony  shall  be 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  court  before  the 
date  set  for  the  hearing  of  the  case  involved. 

Art.  63.  During  the  examination  or  doring  the  session 
in  a  hearing  all  witnesses  not  testifying  shall  be  excluded. 

Art.  64.  The  sessions  of  all  the  courts  shall  he  open 
to  tbe  public  but  in  all  cases  where  it  shall  be  found 
oecessary  the  court  nmy  exdude  the  graieral  public  from 
the  bearing. 

Aft.  65.  In  aQ  snch  actions  wherdn  the  prdiminary 
inquest  had  been  held,  the  hearing  shall  be  ctunmenced 
upon  reading  by  the  People's  Jud^  of  the  dednon  and 
findhiga  of  the  Conunitiee  of  Iiw|riry,  relative  to  the  ar- 
raignment of  the  defendant.  iMreafter,  the  pxendinff 
judge  shall  put  the  defendatt  to  dw  plea. 

Art.  66.  In  aU  other  crimiiial  as  well  as  dvil  acttona, 
afiter  the  call  of  the  cue  by  the  People's  Judge,  the  pro- 
secuting attorney  or  the  plaintiff  nail  state  facta  con- 
stituting his  cause  of  action.  The  presiding  judge  AaH, 
thereafter,  formulate  the  nature  of  the  case  or  the  dvil 
action  and  shall  examine  uie  accusing  witness  as  to 
the  charges  or  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  cause  of  his  action. 
Thereupon  the  defendant  dull  state  to  tbe  court  whether  at 
not  he  admits  any  of  the  chargea  made  against  him. 

Art.  67.  In  no  case  diall  the  court  conclude  the  court 
sesairn  unless  or  until  all  of  the  mtnesses  or  testimony 
for  the  accused  shall  have  been  adduc^;  nor  shall  tlm 
conrt  conclude  the  session  tmless  witnessea  esasntial  to 
the  defense  shall  have  been  examined. 

Art.  68.  In  all  cases  where  the  accused  denies  the 
chai^  he  er  she  shall  be  exaadned,  thereupon  the  heat- 
ing cf  the  witnesses  shall  take  place  and  the  witnesses 
shall  be  led  into  tbe  court-room  one  by  one.  After  giving 
the  testimony  the  witnesses  shall  he  requested  to  sign 
a  brief  record  of  the  minutes  of  thdr  examination;  after 
that  they  shall  remain  within  the  premises  of  the  court 
unless  excused  by  the  court.  If  witnesses  are  illiterate, 
that  fact  shall  be  entered  upon  the  minntes  of  the  triaL 

Art.  69.  In  all  actions,  which  in  the  opinion  of  die 
court,  can  be  terminated  by  condliation,  tbe  parties  shiJl 
be  aaked  at  the  outset  if  they  derire  to  cwdliale  thdor 
dispute. 

Art  70.  Upon  the  emHilnrien  of  the  testimony  «  after 
h  is  dedded  that  aoffidoit  testimony  had  been  adduced 
to  darify  the  isme,  a  brief  swnming  up  shaH  be  had  by 
the  parties  iffovided,  however,  that  ate  usi  perscm  to  sum 
up  shall  be  the  defendant  or  the  accused,  his  connsd  or 
both,  thereupon  the  court  shall  retire  to  its  chambers  fat 
the  purpose  of  promulgating  the  decision  and  the  verdict. 

Art.  71.  Daring  the  conference  of  the  court  in  cham- 
bers pending  the  dedsion,  no  strangers  shall  be  admitted 
therein 

An.  72.  The  verdict  or  the  dedrion  of  the  conrt  shall 
be  according  to  tbe  majority  of  the  votes.  Any  number 
of  the  court,  however,  dissenting  from  the  dedsion  or  the 
verdict  may  file-  a  dissenting  opinion  iriiloh  shall  be 
qvead  on  the  minutes  of  the  court. 

Art.  73.  An  verdicts  and  decisions  of  the  oout  shall 
summarize  the  nature  of  the  action  and  the  reaaons  for 
the  vndict  or  tbe  decision. 

Art  74.  All  verdicts  and  dedrions  of  the  Ptepls^ 
Court  shall  be  conudered  final  and  not  subject  to  appeal 
in  any  way  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Art.  75.  Verdicts  in  criminal  cases  as  well  as  dedriene 
in  civil  actions  shall  be  appealable  upon  lo  ordsc  of 
cassatiMi  to  the  eotmcO  of  Pei^'a  Jttdgea. 
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Note:  Verdicts  shall  be  sobjeci  to  appeal  hf 
tbe  accused  person  or  by  the  persona  or  instita- 
tions  who  shall  have  institated  the  criminal  In- 
quest or  by  tbe  local  executive  committee  of  the 
Soviets  of  WoilEmen'a  and  Peasants'  Deputies. 

An.  76.  An  order  of  cassation  to  the  Appellate  Court 
shall  be  snbmitted  to  the  Council  of  People's  Judges  either 
through  the  People's  Court  in  iriiich  the  case  was  tried, 
or  the  verdict  or  deciiion  rendered  aball  be  presented  by 
the  People's  Judge  who  presided  at  the  action  together 
with  the  minntea  and  zttoords  of  the  entire  eaae  not 
later  than  three  daya  after  tlie  beginning  of  the  term; 
or  the  same  may  be  directly  snimiitted  by  the  parties 
to  the  said  Coundl  <i  Peq^s  Judges. 

ArL  77.  The  time  of  aubmitting  the  ordn  of  casaaHoa 
for  appeal  shaH  be  limited  to  SO  ds^a  from  the  date 
of  dw  handing  down  of  the  verdict  or  deddon. 

Alt.  M.  On  all  oivil  actions  pending  in  the  Pei^^ 
Gout  die  follovring  tax  Aah  be  oollectable  as  filing 
lees  and  stamp  duty  to  be  attached  to  papers;  1  per  cent 
in  cases  wiiere  the  amotmt  of  the  suit  Involved  shall  not 
exceed  500  roubles;  3  per  cent  on  all  actions  up  to  and 
inclusive  of  3,000  roubles;  5  per  cent  on  aU  actions  up 
to  and  inclnrive  of  10,000  roubles;  10  per  cent  on  all 
actions  exceeding  10,000  roublesL  Stamp  duty  amounting 
to  1,  3,  5  and  10  roubles  shall  be  ci^ectable  on  all  ecdcma 
where  the  matter  is  not  subject  to  valuation.- 

In  actions  where  the  amount  involved  cannot  be  asora- 
tained  dther  at  the  time  of  the  commeocement  of  the 
action  or  npm  the  determination,  a  fee  amonnting  to  10 
ronUes  and  a  stamp  duty  mi  papers  Bled  raunnttinc  to 
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3  roubles  per  paper  filed  shall  be  collectable.  Every 
paper  filed  or  nibmitted  in  court  in  all  actions^  civil  at 
well  as  criminal,  shall  be  staoqied. 

Now.  The  followhig  papers  shall  be  free  of 
■tamp  doty:  copies  of  dedaions  of  the  Committee 
crit  uquizy  and  copies  of  deddons  and  verActa 
served  or  to  be  served  spon  the  accused. 

Alt  95<  In  Uiose  cases  whether  the  party  to  the  UUga* 
tion  shall  be  so  indigent  that  he  <a  she  is  unable  to 
pay  the  doties  or  stamp  taxes  the  court  may  dther  defer 
the  pAyment  or  free  the  party  from  the  obligation  of 
paying  such  duties  or  fees. 

Art.  96.  In  all  judgments  of  the  People's  Court,  the 
party  against  whom  the  action  was  decided  adversdy 
shall  pay  to  the  party  who  prevails  in  the  said  action 
all  fees  for  filing  of  papers,  stamp  duties,  remuneraUon 
to  counsel  aa  well  as  so  much  or  all  of  the  expenses  aa 
■hall  be  awarded  by  the  eouit. 

Tht  Comt  may  likewise  dedde  in  crimfaul  aeUona  dial 
the  complaining  witneaa  pay  all  of  the  expenses  and 
loaaes  fncured  by  the  party  agohut  ^  whom  oom^aint 
was  made  upon  the  acqnital  of  the  said  party. 

Art.  97.  In  criminal  cases  the  People's  Court  may  direct 
that  the  defendant  pay  all  the  expenses  and  losses  incnrrad 
by  tlie  complaining  witness  in  connection  with  the  action. 

Art.  96.  In  all  cases  pending  In  the  Comt  of  Appeals 
filing  fees  and  stamp  doties  ahall  be  collected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  genoral  rules  rdative  to  the  amount  In- 
yolvtd  In  the  a^on;  in  those  actions  where  the  appeal 
shall  be  sustained  by  tbe  Council  of  People's  Judges  the 
taxatknt  of  the  amovnt  of  expenaea,  doty,  etc.  ahall  be 
according  to  Artidea  96  and  97  herein. 


Conversation  with  Madam  Gorky 


By  V.  S. 


TLf  AXIM  Gorky's  wife,  die  celebrated  Russian 
actresB  M.  F.  Andreyeva,  recently  arrived 
in  Stockbolm,  from  Berlin.  Aa  she  is  travelling 
in  Europe  as  a  private  individual,  she  hardly  ever 
grants  any  interviews.  But  being  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Mrs.  Andreyeva,  whom  I  have  known  for  many 
years  from  her  sojourns  in  Finland,  I  bad  no  diffi- 
culty in  conversing  with  ber,  and  am  now  taking 
tbe  liberty  to  set  down  a  few  of  tbe  extremely  in- 
teresting  things  she  told  me. 

Our  conversation  turned  particularly  to  the 
**sensationaP  reports  of  ber  alleged  arrest  at  the 
Finnish  border — or  some  odier  border — where  ac- 
cording to  a  nimtber  of  newqupers  she  was  held 
by  the  Soviet  andiorities,  togemer  widi  a  great 
quantity  of  diamonds  which  she  was  reported  to 
be  trying  to  smuggle  over  the  botmdazy<  The  whole 
story  of  course  is  a  complete  invention. 

**I  have  no  valuables  with  me  at  all;  it  is  not 
possible  to  take  any  diamcmds  out  of  Russia,  and 
no  one  stopped  me  at  the  boundary,**  Mrs.  Andrey- 
eva said,  smiling.  **I  have  not  becm  in  Finland  for 
a  long  time.  I  left  Petrograd  about  tbe  middle 
of  April,  then  spent  some  time  in  Latvia  and  later 
wmt  to  Germuiy. 

"Equally  untrue  is  the  statement  ascribed  to  me 
by  several  newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet 
Government  would  not  permit  Sbaliapin  to  leave 
Russia,  .and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  already 
beat  abroad  since  then  and  given  concerts  sn 
Esthonia.  Nor  have  any  objections  been  raised  to 


Gorky*8  going  abroad.  In  Russia  there  is  die 
greatest  solicitude  for  the  Russian  men  of  learn- 
ing and  they  are  supplied  with  foodstuffs  and  ¥nth 
everything  else  they  need,  both  for  their  mainten- 
ance as  well  as  for  their  learned  work,  for  which 
there  are  a  special  Scholar^  H<me  and  ArtisU* 
Home." 

Every  artist,  every  person  who  is  occupied  in 
intellectual  work,  finds  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  in  contact  with  the  outer  world.  Tbe  war  and 
the  blockade  have  isolated  tbe  Russian  artists  and 
actors  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Therefore 
it  is  quite  natural  diat  Mrs.  Andreyevs  at  the  very 
first  opportunity  should  seek  to  become  acquainted 
with  everything  that  is  new  in  the  world  outside 
in  the  domain  of  art,  as  she  believes  that  technical 
methods  have  been  much  improved  in  Western 
Europe  and  that  it  would  be  quite  important  for 
the  Russian  artists  to  bec<»ne  acquainted  with  the 
new  methods  in  their  work.  She  is  interested  in 
the  theatre,  music,  the  moving  pictures,  painting 
and  sculpture. 

"Is  it  true  that  you  intend  to  appear  as  a  moving 
picture  actress  in  Stockholm  as  the  Dageus  Nyheter 
says?** 

"It  is  tbe  first  time  I  bear  of  it,**  was  die  answer. 
"It  is  true  tliat  I  appeared  for  die  moving  pictures 
a  number  of  times  in  Russia.  I  am  interested  and 
fascinated  by  the  art  of  the  film  but  have  no  inten- 
tion to  appear  in  the  movies  in  Sweden.  It  would 
be  very  intraesting  to  me  to  see  bow  tbe  Swedish 
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acton  play,  for  judging  by  the  Swedish  films  I 
have  seen  the  art  stands  at  a  very  high  level  in 
Sweden  and  has  produced  extraordinary  talents. 
Unforbmately  I  did  not  know  Aat  die  art  life  of 
Sweden  absolutely  subsides  during  the  sumnm." 

**Where  are  you  going  from  Stockholm?** 

**I  am  going  to  Germany  to  become  fully  ac- 
quaiided  with  the  moving  pictnrea  there,  for  the 
producticm  oi  films  is  said  to  be  particularly  good 
in  Germany  now-** 

Now  our  conversation  tamed  to  art  in  Soviet 
Russia.  "While  we  have  been  isolated  from  the 
art  of  Western  Europe,  Western  Europe  also  has 
been  deprived  of  any  idea  as  to  the  development 
of  art  in  Soviet  Russia,"  said  Mrs.  Andreyevs. 
''Dramatic  art,  for  example,  is  now  very  h^hly 
developed  in  Petrograd  awl  Moscow.  All  the  good 
dieatres  of  the  old  days  ccmtinue  to  exist  and  a 
great  number  of  new  theatres,  with  very  high 
standards  of  acting  and  stage  management,  have 
been  established." 

"Is  it  true  that  all  the  best  actors  and  artists 
have  left  Russia,  as  people  have  so  often  said  and 
written?" 

''It  always  amuses  me  very  much  to  read  or 
hear  such  statements.  For  all  the  great  painters, 
almost  without  exception,  have  r^ained  in  Russia 
— ^the  two  brothers  Bandis,  Dobushinsky,  Shchuko, 
Gratar,  Altman, — to  mention  only  the  best  known 
— continue  their  artistic  activity  in  Russia.  Shalia- 
pin,  Yermolenko,  Ynnin,  Nnhdanova,  Erahov — 
all  these  still  sing  in  Russia.  Although  Katyalov, 
Mrs.  Kniper,  and  Germanova  are  appearing  at 
Prague,  the  Art  Theatre  continues  to  play  in 
Moscow.  The  Giamber  Theatre  with  its  famous 
trio  of  actors — ^Tairov,  Koonen,  Tseretelli — is  idso 
dou^  its  r^lar  work  at  Moscow. 

**rhe  Marinslnr  Opera  is  playing  in  Petrograd 
and  the  so-called  UtUe  I1ieati«  at  Moscow.  Yer- 
molenko, Yuahin  and  Pravdin  oraitinue  Aeir  ap- 
pearances. 

"A  number  of  new  theatres,  as  I  have  said,  have 
been  established  under  the  Soviet  power.  They 
are  of  all  ■  sixes.  Hie  great  Dramatic  Hieirtte  at 
Petrograd,  with  its  exclusively  classic  repetoire, 
continues  to  stand  at  the  high  level  it  always 
held,  and  its  performances  may  be  described  as 
splendid. 

"Ilie  opera  company  playing  in  the  People's 
House  in  Petrograd,  which  was  well  known  even 
in  the  old  days,  is  now  playing  Rubinstein's  opera 
The  Maccabws,  and  everyone  in  Petrograd  says, 
when  speaking  of  its  stage  management  and  of  the 
famous  singer  Mezhchinik,  that  if  this  opera  had 
been  performed  in  Western  Europe  the  press  would 
unanimously  have  declared  tlw  performance  to  be 
an  event  in  the  hbtory  of  art. 

"I  have  been  told  that  the  excellent  order  pre- 
vailing in  our  national  museums  and  in  our  rich 
collections  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  Uie 
foreign  press,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  excel- 
lent management  of  these  institutions  is  now  a 
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matter  of  course  to  us,  and  no  longer  produces  any 
surprise  in  Rosda." 


BOURGEOIS  HYPOCRISY 

(SpetM  to  SoTOCT  Russia) 

Moscow,  August  7Si. — ^Ilie  editor  tA  Izvestia, 
Stddov,  in  a  wading  article,  comments  on  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Allied  Supreme  Council  and  the 
oscillation  of  the  French  Government  regardii^ 
participation  in  the  famine  relief  c<Hiference  of 
the  International  Red  Cross  at  Geneva:  "Soviet 
Rnssia,*'  writes  Stddov,  *%as  frankly  announced 
the  necessity  of  accepting  aid  from  the  capitalist 
govemments  in  the  difficult  skuation  created  1^ 
ue  wars,  blockade  and  the  drought  We  quite 
understand  that  aid  to  the  famine-stricken  Ruadans 
can  be  expected  from  the  bourgeois  governments 
only  because  of  Russia's  economic  importance  to 
the  world's  bouj^eoisie.  Hie  Russian  people,  how- 
ever, will  accept  this  aid  only  under  reasonable 
conditions  whidi  do  nxA  jeopardize  dieir  sov- 
ereignty nor  their  right  to  self-determinatitm." 

A  message  from  Tashkent  reports  the  cordial  re- 
ception accorded  the  representative  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, Raskolnikov,  in  a  ceremonial  banquet  in  the 
Miiiistry  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Kabul  in  Afghanis- 
tan, at  which  the  Foreign  Ivliiiister  of  Aff^ianistan, 
Makhmut  Tarsi,  exprened  sincere  friendship  for 
Soviet  Russia,  whku  was  die  first  country  to  rec- 
ognize die  independence  of  Af^anistan. 

Russian  Telegraph  Agency- 


In  T^ext  Month's 

Soviet  Russia 

NATIONAUTIES  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA: 
Theses  proposed  by  Stalin  to  the  Tenth 
Ccmgress  of  the  Russian  Conunnniat 
Party,  and  accepted  by  the  party.  Pro- 
pounds a  broad  policy  for  cooperation 
between  national  and  racial  groups  under 

DETRACTORS  OF  THE  NOVEMBER  RE- 
VOLUTION, by  Max  Strypyanaky.  Our 
contributor  treats  Walling,  Vandervelde, 
and  Masaryk  from  a  new  angle. 

FIGHTING  THE  FAMINE:  Further  detaik 
of  the  steps  taken  inside  Russia,  as  well 
as  abroad,  to  combat  the  ravages  of 
hunger. 
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FROM  BIARX  TO  LEMN,  by  Morrii  HiUquiL  Publiihed 
hf  the  Hanford  Press,  New  YoA.  155  pp. 

Then  ire  different  planes  from  which  the  Norembei 
Refolution  is  critidted.  On  *^orBl"  grounds  hj  the  boor* 
geoisie,  which  feeU  itself  attacked  in  iu  parsutio  exist- 
ence; and  on  "scientific"  grounds  hj  the  representathas 
of  die  traditional  Social  Democracy,  or  let  as  say  inter- 
national Mensheriam,  who  are  distorbed  in  the  boorgeois 
safety  and  comfort  that  was  afforded  them  by  the  old 
pre-Noveniber  methoda.  The  chief  exponent  of  this  kind 
of  criticism  was  and  remains  Karl  Kautsky,  whose  teamed 
and  tempenmeotal  "refntaUims**  of  the  methods  of  the 
Rosdan  proletarian  revolntion  have  become  the  text-book* 
of  Goanter-rerolationary  "Socialism**.  The  book  of  Mr. 
Hillqnit,  who  for  some  time  was  legal  adriser  of  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Government  Bureau  in  New  York,  is  not  quite 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  usual  productions  of  Menshevist 
critidsoL  As  Uie  aathor  says:  "My  attempted  analyna  of 
the  specific  institutions  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and  the 
polides  of  the  Soviet  Govonment  ia  not  intended  as 
Criticism*.  The  new  sodal  forms  of  Soviet  Rosua  have 
been  shaped  bv  the  inherent  forces  of  the  conditions  and 
eventa  wnidi  nave  ^ran  bfrth  to  the  first  Socialist  R» 
public.  Its  pdieiea  an  atUl  in  the  making.  History  has 
not  yet  reowded  its  final  TCrdict  upon  tlwir  merits  and 
judged  fay  the  pragmatic  test  of  immediate  anoceast  Com- 
mnniat  Russia  has  had  the  beat  of  the  argument  up  to 
the  iveeent.  Mistakes  and  excesses  have  undoubtedly  been 
committed,  but  these  are  inevitable  in  great  revolutions 
and  of  comparative  insignificance  in  the  long  run.  The 
Russian  Communists  have  preserved  and  stabilized  the  Rus- 
aian  Revolution.  Perhaps  this  could  have  been  acoom- 
pliahed  in  the  same  way  or  better  by  other  and  lees  painful 
methods.  But  the  latbsr  is  qieGnlation.  iridle  the  fotmar 
is  fact.** 

What  Bfr.  Hillquit  is  mainly  concerned  with  is  to  prove 
that  Lenin*s  and  more  e^iedally  Bukharin's  wriUngs  are 
not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  classical  conception  of 
Mandam  as  to  social  evolution  and  revolution.  And  he 
atresse*  this  point  by  quoting  a*  a  motto  to  the  vrftole  book 
~^nd  this  is  so  to  qwak  his  leitmotiv— two  passages  from 
Bfaix  and  Lenin  that  an  apparently  in  sharp  oontradio* 
tiott.  *Tbe  country  that  is  more  developed  indintrialty 
only  shows  to  the  lesser  developed  the  image  of  its  own 
future,"  from  Marx,  is  opposed  by  Lenin's  "We  most  aban- 
don sdentific  prejudices  to  the  effect  that  each  country 
most  absolutely  pass  through  capitalist  exploitation.  "Hie 
Soviet  system,  wnira  there  is  a  powerful  proletariat  uprising 
on  a  world  scale,  can  be  e^blished  in  those  cotmtries 
in  iriUch  the  capitalist  development  has  not  attained  any 
serious  proportions."  Mr.  Hillquit  is  Is  tlie  rather  un- 
pleasant position  of  iiaving  proved  too  much.  For  if  in 
this  oaaa  there  is  n  omlnuflction  between  Han  and  Lcnln, 
then  there  alao  exists  a  omilradiction  between  dte  Maxx 
who,  in  the  preface  to  Cafitoi,  wrote  the  above  qnoted 
aentence,  and  tlie  Marx  vdio  fiftem  years  later.  In  1882— 
In  his  preface  to  the  Russian  edition  of  the  "Communist 
Manifesto" — asserted  that  "M  the  Russian  revolution  will 
give  the  signal  to  a  working  class  revolution  In  the  West, 
so  that  bou  may  supplement  each  other,  then  it  is  possible 
that  Russian  collective  land  ownership  may  prove  the 
starting  point  of  communist  derdopment"  (quoted  by 
Hillquit  on  p.  26).  A  sentence  that  is  i«actic»lly  an  an- 
tidpation  of  Lenin*s  leresy**  and  the  contention  of  the 
Rossian  Communist*  that  a  Communist  Europe  i*  a  con- 
Utio  tint  qua  non  for  the  prceervatioa  of  the  Socialist 
diancter  ta  the  Roaslan  revdntlon.  The  presmt  **strateg- 
ical  retreat"  of  Rttasian  Communism,  the  resurrection  of 
many  daments  of  capitalist  economy,  is  only  a  logical 
oonaeqnence  of  the  failure  of  the  working  class  revolution 
in  Westein  Europe.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  not 
necessarily  a  contradiction  between  these  two  sayings  of 
Karl  Marx.  The  earlier  saying  obviously  holds  only  for 
epochs  of  peaceful  devdopment.  In  times  si  Intematfamal 


revolution  the  national  boundaries  become  meaningless, 
all  countries  liecome  so  to  speak  one  country,  and  an  in* 
dustrially  backward  part  of  the  coitfinent  ia  drawn  into  tha 
whirl  of  the  general  socialist  reoonatmetion,  jnat  a*  mndi 
as  the  agrictutural  part  an  indnatxial  country  like  Ge^ 
many  would  share  the  fate  of  het  Induatrlal  regime. 

7hen  speaking  about  the  compromise*  which  the  Soviet 
GoTonment  is  compelled  to  make  In  its  external  as  well 
as  its  internal  relations,  Mr.  Hillquit  tries  to  be  as  un- 
aggressive as  posuble.  He  rather  takes  the  patronizing 
attitude  of  a  wise  weD-intentioned  undo  irlw  is  sorry  for 
the  excesses  and  the  subsequent  katzmjammer  of  a  prodigal 
nephew.  "The  Soviet  regime  of  Rusda  undertook  a  jump 
b^nd  the  limits  of  physical  posdbility.  It  has  had  to 
pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  levity  of  iU  youthful  enthusiasm 
and  to  take  a  freui  and  harder  start  at  more  realistic  be> 
gfainlngs.*'  (124).  The  Soviet  zegfane  ha*  really  had  to 
pay  a  heavy  penalty  **for  the  levity  (rf  it*  youthfiu  enthn*' 
iann**-^t  had  not  foreseen  the  tremenmus  power  and 
energy  that  the  Socialist  partle*  aS  over  the  world  would 
unfold  in  betraying  and  crippling  the  xevoltition  in  EnropK 
But  as  to  that— they  certably  conld  not  find  any  indioa^ 
titms  in  Marx's  writings.   .  , 

The  hook  contains  a  Tory  good  criticism  of  bon^eois 
democracy  (58,  59,  75.  etc)  and  gives  alao  a  very  clear 
description  of  the  Soviet  electoral  system  and  the  work^gi 
of  the  Communist  dictatorshiow  The  last  chapters  are 
oonoenwd  with  the  policy  of  the  Comnnmiat  IntemationaL 
Vx.  Hillquit,  a*  prmnu  Indication*  had  already  led  one 
to  beliflTe^  doea  not  like  the  21  nobrta. 

M.  S. 


OUT  OF  THEIR  OWN  MOUTHS.  By  Samuel  Gompers, 
with  the  collaboration  &t  William  English  Wamng. 
New  York,  R  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
THE  VOICE  OF  RUSSIA.    By  M.  Alexander  SchwartL 
New  York,  E.  P.  Ehitton  and  Company. 

A  protest  recently  Issued  by  the  Foreign  Minister  in 
Moscow  apinst  certain  misrepresentations  of  fact  by  the 
Latvian  Aunlster  bore  the  vigorous  heading:  "Lie,  bat 
recopiize  a  Ifanik'*  lliia  plainapoken  if  undiplomatic  piece 
.of  advlee  might  profitably  havft  been  taken  to  heart  fay 
Mr.  Gomper*  and  Mr.  Walling  before  they  publisbed  their 
preaent  extraiHrdinary  volume.  For,  in  their  ignorance 
and  fonatidsm,  they  overshoot  the  mark  of  discreet  fdsl- 
fieatiott  so  far  as  to  rendn  thonsdves  ridiculous  and  theb 
joint  work  a  curiosity  even  in  the  prolific  literature  of 
anti'BoIsherik  propaganda. 

In  the  first  place  the  nature  of  the  book  does  not  in 
the  least  correspond  with  the  promise  of  its  title.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  "a  revelation  and  an  indictment  of  Sovietism,** 
based  upon  materid  drawn  from  Bolshevik  sources.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  "Bolshevik  aonrces"  quoted  by  Mr.  G<»n< 
pera  and  Mr.  Walling:  Mr.  Htighea,  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr. 
Gompers,  Mr.  Colby,  The  New  Statesman  The  London 
Daily  News^  Mr.  Crisplen  (leader  of  the  Right  Wing  of 
the  "German  lndq)radent  Sodalists,")  M.  Meirheim  (a 
strongly  anti-Boldievik  French  labor  leader),  Mr.  Martor. 
Various  violent  critidnns  of  the  Soviet  Government  by 
Menshevik  and  Socid  Revolutionist  spokesmen  are  also 
dted.  Of  course  these  voluminous  quotations  from  anti- 
Bolshevik  individuds  and  publications  may  be  accoanted 
for  by  the  authors'  propensity  for  "seeing  red"  every- 
vdiere.  Mr.  Albert  Boni  is  "a  radicd  American  Socialist"; 
and  The  New  York  Globe  ia  **a  pro-Soviet  newspaper." 
Thia  last  accusation  aeem*  a  trifle  ungrateful.  In  vlnr  of 
the  fact  that  the  regular  reviewer  of  The  Globe  gave  a 
long  complimentary  notice  to  the  Gompers-WalUng  effu- 
sion and  described  Mr.  Walling**  equally  stupid  dianlbe 
of  last  year,  "Sovietism",  as  "the  most  telliag  argument 
that  has  thus  far  appeared  against  the  Bolshevists." 

The  book  is  crowded  with  loose  statements,  for  which 
the  authors  do  not  even  attempt  to  adduce  any  document- 
ary evidence.    So  Mr.  Gonpors,  in  hi*  foreword,  aasou 
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that  "to  closely  identical  are  the  anti-laboT-nnion  polidea 
ef  the  Bolsberitta  and  reactionariet  that  a  number  of  in- 
Btances  have  already  arisen  of  deliberate  co-operation  to 
destroy  organized  labor."  This  charge  is  bo  ontrue  as 
to  be  simply  silly.  Mr.  Gompers,  however,  has  never 
displayed  any  reluctance  to  co-operate  with  the  reaction- 
ary gentlemen  of  the  National  Gvic  Federation  in  attack- 
ing the  world's  first  workers*  republic  Again  we  are 
told  of  "the  huge  bulk  of  pro-Bolshevist  matter  put  out — 
by  thousands  of  publications",  during  the  recent  American 
presidential  campaign.  If  put  to  the  test  of  actual  fact, 
it  is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Gompers  or  Mr.  Walling  could  name 
a  dozen  American  publications  which  have  even  been  fair 
in  their  policy  toward  Soviet  Russia. 

The  similarity  of  the  present  volume  in  style  and  sub- 
stance to  Mr.  Walling's  "Sovietism"  is  so  unmistakable 
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WORKER  AND  PEASANT 
{See  Review  on  page  135) 

Pa6o^eiiy  EpecTuiBHH  XPH- 
B  o6iieH  Ha  zie6  noiyiHT  nzyr. 
"Worker  and  peasant  are  friends,  you  know, 
One  gives  the  grain;  the  other  gives  the  ploogh.' 


as  to  make  the  supposition  reasonable  that  he  is  the  real 
author  of  most  of  the  work.  There  is  the  same  constant 
reiteration  of  hysterical  abuse,  the  same  pitiful  effort  to 
make  out  a  documentary  case  by  detaching  passages  from 
alleged  statements  of  Soviet  leaders  from  their  context 
and  subjecting  tbem  to  strained  and  falsified  interpreta- 
tions, the  some  ignorant  and  prejudiced  commentary.  To 
correct  all  of  Mr.  Walling's  strange  flights  of  fancy  would 
take  us  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  review.  The 
general  character  of  the  work  will  be  sufficiently  indicated 
by  pointing  out  a  few  of  its  more  glaring  and  outrageous 
blunders  and  misstatements  of  fact. 

On  page  47  we  are  assured  that  "Not  only  are  all  other 
labor  parties  and  non-party  members  declared  to  be  non- 
lahor  or  bourgeois,  but,  whenever  they  assume  any  im- 
portance, they  are  definitely  excluded  from  the  Soviets, 
as  we  see  from  the  following  decree:** 

Then  follows  a  decree  of  the  AIl-Rusaian  Central  Execu- 
five  Committee  of  Soviets,  dated  June  14,  1918,  excluding 
from  its  membership  representatives  of  the  Mensheviki 
and  of  the  Social  Revolutionists  of  the  Right  and  Centre. 


This  exclusion  of  representatives  of  three  specified  parties 
is  quite  different  from  Mr.  Walling^s  sweeping  P«*^P; 
tion  of  "all  other  labor  parties  and  non-party  membm. 
And  there  was  a  definite  reason  for  this  exclusion.  Men- 
sheviki and  Social  RcvolutionisU  had  participated  in  the 
Yaroalav  uprising  and  in  other  revolts  against  the  SoTiet 
state.  To  take  an  analogous  utuation  in  American  his- 
tory, Mr.  Walling  would  probably  admit  that  the  Northern 
Congress  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  excluding 
represenutives  of  the  Confederacy  from  its  deliberatioiu. 

On  page  III  occurs  the  statement:  "It  waa  then  (in 
1919)  that  the  SovieU  decided  to  put  still  more  terror 
into  their  actions  and  to  give  their  requisitions  a  new 
name.  In  order  to  be  able  to  seize  pUusibly  all  gram 
under  all  circumstances  they  declared  grain  and  certain 
other  food  products  the  monopoly  of  the  state." 

The  author's  knowledge  of  Rosaian 
revolutionary  history  may  be  meaanred 
by  the  fact  that  the  grain  monopoly 
was  first  introduced  under  the  Tsar's 
rigme,  and  was  reaffirmed  hy  the  Pro- 
visional Government  after  the  March 
Revolution. 

We  find  Ihe  assertion  (p.  117)  that 
"the  SovieU  refused  a  large  reUef  ex- 
pedition hy  the  Entente  powera  for  the 
sole  reason  that  it  was  proposed  to 
put  these  supplies  in  the  banda  of  the 
real  co-operatives."  We  sre  left  in  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  time,  ocfssion 
and  other  details  of  this  mythical  offer. 

The  book  contains  the  statement 
(p.  143)  Uiat  "the  Soviet  regime  haa 
not  overlooked  a  single  opportanity 
to  assault  a  weakened  neighbor,  aa  we 
see  from  the  attack  on  Poland,  Aogiul, 
1920." 

Mr.  Walling  finds  it  oonveiuent  to 
forget  that  the  Soviet  Government  made 
a  most  generous  peace  offer  to  the 
Poles  in  the  spring  of  1920,  an  offer 
to  which  the  Polea  replied  by  lanncb- 
ing  a  treacherous  and  unprovoked  at- 
lade  and  occupying  Kiev.  The  "attack 
on  Poland"  vraa.  of  course,  merely  a 
defense  of  Soviet  Russia  against  the 
assaults  of  these  anbaidiied  ageau  of 
French  imperialism.  Again,  on  page 
145,  we  are  informed  that  "the  Bol- 
shevist authorities  made  repeated  de- 
darations  of  their  purpose  to  set  op  a 
Soviet  government  in  Poland  by  force 
of  arms,"  No  such  statements  wero 
ever  made;  and  Mr.  Walling  does  not 
even  possess  enough  ingenuity  to  invent 
a  source  for  his  baseless  accusation. 
On  the  same  page  he  calls  Trotsky 
"the  President  of  the  Soviets."  No  such  office  exists  ooder 
the  provisions  of  the  Soviet  Constitution. 

On  page  158  the  author  declares  that  "their  (the  Soviets*) 
complicity  in  the  German  revolutionary  movement  of  March, 
1921,  is  proved  by  the  open  assertions  of  the  Moscow  Com- 
munist organ  in  Berlin.  Die  Rote  Fahne." 

Ihia  statement  fairly  bristles  with  inaccuracies.  Die 
Rote  Fahne  is  not  a  Moscow  Communist  organ;  but  a 
paper  directed  and  controlled  by  the  Carman  Communist 
Party.  No  specimens  of  its  "open  assertions"  are  given. 
As  against  the  workings  of  Mr.  Walling's  somewhat  un- 
reliable imagination  we  have  categorical  statements  from 
officials  of  the  Soviet  Government,  from  representatives  of 
the  Third  International,  and  of  the  (merman  (^mmunists. 
that  the  March  uprising  was  due  to  the  provocation  of 
the  German  government  and  the  spontaneous  resentment 
of  the  German  workers. 

On  page  188  the  statement  is  made  "Lenin,  in  the  ram- 
mer of  1920,  abandoned  his  policy  of  exdading  all  per- 
sons from  Russia  who  were  not  Bolshevisu." 

The  chief,  factor  in  excluding  visitors  from  Rosda  prior 
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to  the  f^rnn**^  of  1920  wu  the  AlUed 
blodcade.  Before  this  time  the  Bol- 
sheriki  admitted  to  Rowia  Arthur 
RanBome,  Profewor  Goode,  Colonel 
Cecil  L'Estrange  Malono  and  George 
LamborT,  none  of  whom  could  be 
called  Bolshevists  in  any  literal  or  ex- 
act sense  of  the  word.  The  attthor'B 
ire  is  roused  by  The  New  RepubU^t 
critique  of  the  Russian  news  as  pre- 
•ented  by  The  New  York  Timet.  He 
complains  (p.  209)  that  "a  few  foolish 
rumors  are  taken  from  thonaands  of 
substantiated  dispatches  and  repro- 
duced as  giving  a  fair  picture  of  the 
American  press  on  Russia."  lliis  is  a 
most  inaccurate  description  of  the 
method  followed  by  The  New  RepubUt^s 
investigators.  A  large  number  of  dis- 
patches vrere  examined;  and  The 
Times  was  criticized  not  on  the  basis  of 
**«  few  fooliBh  rumors,**  but  on  the  well 
esubUshed  ground  that  its  treatment 
of  Russian  news  showed  persistent  and 
deliberate  bias. 

On  page  225  we  find  the  startling 
information  that  *^e  so-called  lii>er- 
als  of  America  have  fallen  victim  to  a 
mania  for  mysticism  and  Moscow  is  the 
■mall  end  of  the  cornucopia  from 
which  is  emitted  the  great  baze-^the 
great  narcotic  supply  of  all  the  con- 
glomeration of  mental  morphia  addicts." 
It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  suspicion 
that  the  author  of  tlds  confused  and 
maundering  passage  is  suffering  from 
■  bad  dose  of  mental  morphia  himself, 
— a  circumstance  which  may  go  far 
to  explain  the  numerous  peculiarities  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Gompers  is  not  willing  to  be  outdone  by  his 
collaborator  in  feats  of  inventive  imagination.  The  first 
appendix  to  the  book  reprints  a  cablegram  sent  by  Mr. 
Gompers,  in  the  name  of  the  American  Alliance  for 
Labor  and  Democracy,  to  the  All-Russian  Congress  of 
Soviets  on  March  12,  1918.  The  comment  is  carefully 
added  that  "this  cablegram  was  sent  before  the  fall  news 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  bad  reached 
America.** 

Now  The  New  York  Times,  of  January  21,  carried  on 
the  first  page  an  Associated  Press  despatch,  fully  de- 
scribing the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  bead- 
line:  "Lenin  Dissolves  Rusdan  Assembly."  The  whole 
history  of  the  Assembly  and  its  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Government  was  told  in  great  detail  in  farther  despatches 
by  Arthur  Ransome  and  Harold  Williams.  Without  in 
any  way  wishing  to  embarrass  Mr.  Gompers,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  just  what  further  ''news*'  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly  reached  him  after  March  12 
and  caused  him  to  modify  his  viewpoint  so  profoundly. 

Mr.  Schwaru's  book  can  be  dismissed  in  a  few  sen- 
tences. He  obviously  does  not  possess  the  viewpoint  of  a 
Commimist,  or  even  of  a  moderate  Socialist,  although  he 
claims  to  have  worked  in  the  labor  movement  in  America. 
So.  describing  one  of  the  villas  which  had  been  socialized 
by  the  Soviet  Government,  he  observes  that  a  capitalist 
was  responsible  for  iu  beauty.  Mr.  Schwartz  and  his  wife 
went  to  Russia  in  the  summer  of  1920.  By  his  own 
account  he  was  a  former  Tsarist  officer;  and  he  seems 
to  have  derived  his  impressions  of  the  Soviet  Republic 
largely  from  association  willi  speculators  and  with  dis- 
contented officers  of  the  old  regime.  The  fact  that  he 
entered  Russia  vrithoot  declaring  a  sum  of  gold  in  his 
possession,  together  vrith  the  circumstance  diat  there  were 
two  names  on  his  passport,  exposed  him  to  suspicion  (it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Polish  campaign  was  at  its 
height  and  that  the  Russian  Government  was  compelled 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  foreign  spies).  Thu  suspicion 
was  enhanced  by  Schwartz's  conduct  and  speeches,  which. 


PLEASURES  AND  PAINS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  CLERGY 
{See  Rfview  on  page  135) 

Qonu  ant  ciesu  b  rpn  pj^ia  — 
Her  fionine  cjaxaoro  kbtuI 
"Loud  moan  the  priests  with  voices  drear. 
Gone  are  the  feasu  they  hold  so  deail" 
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by  his  own  admisaion,  were  decidedly  imprudent.  Eventu- 
aUy  he  was  arrested  and  detained  for  three  or  four 
months,  when  he  was  released  with  his  wife  and  sent 
across  the  border  to  Esthonia.  His  indictment  of  the 
Soviet  regime  does  not  contain  any  intelligent  criUdsm 
of  Soviet  economic  and  political  policies  and  institutions. 
It  consists  almost  entirely  of  accounts  of  cases  of  indiridual 
hardship  which  he  encountered,  together  with  the  osual 
crop  of  atrocity  stories,  heard  at  second,  third  or  fourth 
hand.  Mr.  Schwartz's  work  may  have  subjective  interest 
as  the  self-revelation  of  another  type  of  "disilludoned 
radical";  but  it  contributes  nothing  of  serious  or  per* 
manent  value  to  our  understanding  of  the  Rusnan  Revolu- 
tion. A.  C.  F. 


P.  O.  W.  PO  STRONIE  REWOLUCJI.— Nakladem  Grupy 
Mlodzieiy  Rewolucyjnej.  —  Warszawa,  1921.  —  The 
Polish  Intelligence  Service  in  Favor  of  the  Revolution. 
— Published  by  a  Group  of  Revolutionary  Young 
People.— Warsaw,  1921. 

For  over  one  hundred  years  the  independence  of  Poland 
was  so  to  speak  the  common  postulate  of  revolutionary 
European  democracy.  Marx  and  Engels  emphasized  its 
necessity  over  and  over  again — as  a  bulwark  of  European 
democracy  against  Russian  despotism.  It  was  on  this 
question  that  Alexander  Hertzen  staked  and  lost  hu 
popularity  with  his  "liberal"  admirers  iu  Russia,  and  his 
friend  Michael  Bakunin  actively  panicipated  in  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  1863.  The  Second  International  of  pre-war 
times  (1889-1914)  also  officially  indorsed  the  postulate 
of  an  independent  Poland  by  admitting  the  PoUsb  dele- 
gates from  Austria,  Germany  and  Russia  as  a  separate 
nation.  And  among  the  well-known  names  of  that  period 
Bebel  and  Ledeboor  of  the  German  Social  Democracy 
repeatedly  expressed  their  sympathies  for  the  program  of 
the  Polish  Socialist  Party  (P.  P.  S.)  which  had  placed 
the  "Independence  of  Poland"  at  the  head  of  its  plworm. 
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It  wu  in  vain  that  Roaa  Lnzcmbarg, 
iwuted  by  the  itiU  Tcry  yomif  Karl 
Radek,  proteited  against  thia  oppreaaed- 
natioQ  sentimentali^  —  whi^  might 
have  been  politically  jtutified  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
there  waa  not  yet  any  revolutionary 
or  labor  moveraeiu  in  Rosaia  —  but 
which  was  out  of  place  under  the 
changed  conditions^  In  vain  did  they 
point  out  that  it  waa  not  the  btirinees 
of  the  working  class  to  create  new 
boorgeois  states,  and  that  Daaiynski 
and  Pilsudaki,  etc,  were  pure  and 
simple  nationalists  using  Socialist  slo- 
gans aa  a  bait  to  catch  the  proletarian 
nah  with  their  patriotic  hook.  Th^ 
protesu  were  of  no  avaiL  The  Inter- 
national of  the  social-bourgeois  had 
no  objections  to  theae  strange  "Social- 
isu". 

Then  came  the  year  1914.  Daszyn- 
ski.  Socialist  member  of  the  Austrian 
parliament,    and    Pilsuddd,  refugee 
from    Russian   Poland,   offered  tlwir 
sendees  to  the  Austrian  government. 
While  the  former  spoke  in  the  Vienna 
parliament  of  the  "sentimental  atuch- 
ment  of  the  Polish  people  to  the  Hahs- 
burg  dynasty",  Pilsudski  was  organis- 
big  volunteers  to  invade  Russian  Poland, 
with  the  intention  of  starting  a  national 
{ninrxection  against  Ruasia.    He  waa 
not  very  saccessful  in  raising  a  big 
national  onny — for  the  Poles  did  not 
take  kindly  to  hia  propaganda,  taking 
•  "pasarristic"  sUnd,  as  they  realized 
that  the  bone  two  dogs  were  contend- 
ing for  had  no  special  reasons  for  taking  sides  in  the 
conflict.     But  while  the  bulk  of  the  population  stood 
aloof,  a  great  part  of  the  progressive  youth,  high  school 
and  college  students,  as  well  as  many  "class-conscious" 
workers  who  had  swallowed  the  social-patriotic  gospel, 
joined  the  ranks  of  Pilsudski's  "activists",  and  were  dying 
under  the  common  banner  of  Polish  Independence,  "So- 
fualism"  and — William  11,  forming  an  active  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Central  powers. 

Then  came  the  Russian  Revolution  and  the  Peace  of 
Breat-Litovsk,  when  it  became  perfectly  clear  that,  far 
from  becoming  an  independent  country,  Poland  was  to 
be  partitioned  again — this  time  between  Austria  and  Ger- 
many alone.  And  so  Pilsudski  and  his  crowd  decided  to 
change  their  masters,  and  from  lackeys  of  the  Central 
powers  they  became  mercenariea  of  the  Entente,  especially 
aa  Tsarist  Russia,  the  ally  of  France,  and  the  main  enemy 
of  all  Polish  national  aspiradona,  had  been  disposed  of 
by  the  revolution. 

Their  role  in  this  capacity  sinc«  the  end  of  1918; 
their  predatory  attacks  against  Soviet  Russia — the  first 
Russian  govenunent  that  had  fully  recognized  their  in- 
dependence— for  Kerensky  never  recognized  or  intended  to 
recognize  Poland — is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge.  It 
is  also  well  known  bow  deeply  they  have  depraved  a  great 
part  of  the  Polish  workiog  class,  which,  during  the  last 
war  against  Soviet  Rnssia,  constituted  whole  regiments  of 
"SociaLBtB"  fighting  actually  under  the  red  banner  for  a 
Poland  "from  sea  to  sea." 

But  fortunately  they  did  not  succeed  in  cheating  and 
blinding  the  whole  working  population.  The  farm-hands 
everywhere  showed  "a  deplorable  lack  of  public  spirit," 
according  to  the  official  Polish  reports,  vrhich  means  to 
say  that  they  were  actually  joining  the  Russian  Red  Army 
and  disposseesing  the  big  land-holders.  And  in  the  big 
coal-mining  basin  of  E>ombrowa-Comicza,  the  Polish  work- 
ing population  greeted  the  Russian  Red  war  prisoners 
with  much  more  kindness  than  their  own  wounded  soldiers 
— aa  was  reported  by  Paderewski's  paper  "Rzeczpospoliu." 

And  now  a  little  pamphlet  reaches  us  that  was  pub- 
lidied  secretly  in  Warsaw  this  year  and  bears  the  Strang* 


CLERICAL  HOAXES  EXPOSED 
(See  Review  on  page  135) 

MoaaxB  tto-I-to  craiH  todih, 
ToproBiH  aer,  —  pacKpuni  houibI 
"Hear  the  priestly  sighs  and  groans! 
Exposed  are  all  their  holy  bones!" 

title  "The  Polish  Intelligence  Service  in  favor  of  the 
Revolution" — Published  by  a  Group  of  Revolutionary 
Young  People.  This  booklet  showa  that  the  glamor  of 
the  Russian  workers*  revolution  has  penetrated  even  the 
hearts  of  those  who  were  least  expected  to  be  receptive 
in  this  respect — the  flower  of  the  social-patriotic  intelli- 
gentsia, the  picked  "pure-blooded"  (no  Jews  among  them!) 
university  youth  for  whom  Poland  was  Allah  and  Pilsudski 
her  Mahomet,  and  who  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Polish-Russian  war  were  sent  behind  the  Rusdan  lines  for 
special  "intelligence",  i.  e.,  spying  service. 

After  acquainting  themselves  with  the  utuation,  these 
young  men,  and  especially  the  chief  of  the  whole  aervice;, 
Lieutenant  Ignace  Dobrcynski,  went  over  to  the  "enemy" 
and  published  a  number  of  appeals  addressed  to  their 
countrymen,  and  particularly  to  their  fellow-"intelligencers" 
and  pointing  out  to  them  the  infamous  role  played  fay 
their  leaders — mercenary  tools  of  French  imperialini. 

This  conversion  of  Pilsudski's  favorite  adherents  is  all 
the  more  significant  as  it  occurred  in  the  firat  period  of 
the  war,  when  the  Poles  were  still  in  the  ascendant  and 
penetrating  Russian  or  Ukrainian  territory. 

The  rage  of  Pilsudski  and  his  henchmen  may  be  im- 
agined. They  sent  a  group  of  picked  fighters  to  Ruaaia 
with  the  express  order  to  murder  the  "traitors" — ^bnt  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  their  commanders  the  would-be 
executioners  themselves  went  over  to  the  "traitors". 

This  booklet  and  the  proclamations  contained  therein 
are  at  least  a  partial  confirmation  of  the  famons  aaying 
of  Lincoln.  Sooner  or  later  predatory  imperialism,  over- 
reaching itself,  is  bound  to  open  the  eyes  of  many  of  its 
honest  though  misguided  adherents.  The  same  is  now  ilie 
case  in  Itdy,  where  the  infamies  of  the  Fasdsti  have 
caused  a  great  part  of  lyAnnnnzio's  ardid,  who  originally 
vrere  associated  with  them — to  go  over  to  the  other  camp 
and  form  the  ardiU  del  popolo,  the  nuclens  of  the  future 
Red  Army  of  Italy. 

The  coming  Polish  Soviet  Republic  will  class  these 
**traitors"  among  the  noblest  fighters  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  working  class.  If.  S. 
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BBAH  yjbflHOB.  —  CiUHue  crpaHMipi  ipnoBoro  x«8«< 
wena  m  mnvfam  nwRxucmi  loiHiL  ~  Inn  UlfaiioT: 
GbrioM  Fagm  «f  Um  Toilmg  CoMacks  in  the  History  of 
the  Gvi]  War.— State  PobUdiing  House,  Mow»w,  1920. 

A  virid  dewriptioQ  of  the  role  played  hf  the  Cossacks 
^noe  the  NorendMr  Revolntion  tuoochont  the  course  of 
the  dvil  mr.  It  dispels  the  common  misanderstanding 
-vriiich  makes  all  the  Cossacks  indlscriminatdir  enemies  <rt 
the  workrn  and  peasants  and  has  all  fighting  in  the  nmks 
<rf  KomiloT,  Kdchak,  and  Denfldn.  In  some  places  it  is 
a  grnesome  pictnre  of  the  inlnneeine  struggle  betveen  the 
rerolntionarr  and  the  reactionarf  Cossacks,  within  their 
own  settiemeDts,  when  rich  and  poor,  and  often  eveoi 
fathers  and  sons,  the  old  and  the  young  generation,  were 
fighting  each  other  aims  in  hand— the  struggles  often 
finding  with  the  complete  extermination  of  the  defeated 
side.  Very  interesting  is  the  account  of  the  brilliant  deeds 
of  the  Red  Cossacks  of  the  brothers  Kadiirin,  of  Comrades 
Dumenko  and  Bndemiy,  all  of  which  read  almost  like  a 
Napolemic  epic.  The  author  of  the  booklet,  Ivan  UlyanoT, 
Sonet  Premier  of  Crimea,  is  the  brother  of  Vladindr 
UlyuioT  (Nikohd  Lenin).  M.  S. 


ASBVBA  RFACHOAFUEBIU.  —  Hamcai  b  napicoBu 
X>  Hoop.  Oixei  BoeHBoi  xBiepaTypH  npi  peaomi^i- 
Boif  BoeHHOM  cOBere  pecnyCiBEB.  rocyj^apcTBCBBOe  bb- 
xaTeucTBo,  MocKsa,  1921.  —  The  Red  Amy  Man's 
Primer,  drawn  and  versified  by  D.  Moor. — Section  of 
Military  Literature,  The  Revolutionary  War  Council  of 
the  Republic.  State  PubUahing  House,  Moscow,  1921. 
28  pages,  paper. 

This  pamphlet,  a  primer  following  the  traditional  lines 
of  such  boolu,  is  heautifolly  executed  in  five  colors,  a 
plate  accompanying  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  which  is 
further  iUustrated  by  s  rhymed  couplet.  The  Russian 
alphabet  has  been  uigfatly  reduced  by  the  Commissariat 
of  Education,  which  has  abolished  the  unnecessary  letters — 
at  least  one  indignant  foreigner  returning  from  Soviet 
Russia  included  this  stm  In  a  list  of  other  "atrodtiei" 
perpeuated  by  the  Soviet  Government,  and  apparenUy 
considered  it  very  bad— and  this,  together  with  the  im- 
possibility of  writing  a  verse  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
hard  and  soft  signs,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  twenty- 
ei|^  pages  could  accommodate  all  the  necessary  letters — 
one  to  each  page.  To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  pictures,  we  have  reproduced 
three  of  them  in  the  pages  of  our  book  reviews  this 
month.  Of  course  they  give  but  an  inadequate  notion  of 
the  effect  of  the  brilliantly  coltmd  and  somewhat  larger 
oxhdnala. 

Ilie  Entento  has  the  place  of  h«or;  It  heads  off  the 
alplid»et,  as  the  Rnaslaa  ap^oilmatitm  of  the  Fimdi 
prommciatioD  of  tUs  mad  he^ns  with  an  A;  • 

AHTOBTa  tO^BT  fjOmA  BOX, 
Jta  BBC  BO»H  He  iq>06^BIBl 

TVeely  rendeied  Into  Di^idi: 

The  Allies  grind  their  battle-axe 
Bnt  shall  not  find  m  weak  or  lax. 
B  of  course  stands  for  Bourgeois. 

BypMyl  new  cxepsan  m  hot. 
Tenepk  noraer  y  bbbibx  Bor. 
To  nght  the  bourgeois  had  no  power 
And  now  you  see  him  cringe  and  cower. 

And  the  great,  bloated,  dlk-hatted  animal  is  pictured  sur- 
mounted by  armed  workers.  The  next  picture  shows  a 
deserter  moving  on  aU  fours,  and  bearing  on  his  back 
the  jubilant  covnter-revolutionists,  DeniUn,  the  Burzhui, 
and  other  enemies  of  the  wooing  class,  with  the  inscrip- 
Cioa: 

B'sBBcam  6jkio  bb  bobo, 

Ha  xeseprapoBot  cbbbo. 

They  come  riding  on  a  horse 

The  deserter  succors  them  of  course. 


A  biasing  sphere,  showing  European  ooimtriei  consamad 
by  revolutionary  fires,  has  under  it  the  words: 

Fopai  nosapoK  Biap  seiiBol, 

SuuKea  paGo^sD  pyxoi. 

A  fire  rages  in  all  lands 

The  torch  applied  by  workers'  hands. 

Under  a  plain  log-cabin,  mariwl  "Soviet'*,  a  kolak  is 
digging  a  bde: 

JUa  Kyiasa  npoiBBOB  cbot, 
JaseftEy  poor  nox  cobot. 
The  kulak  is  disMntented  yet 
And  digs  a  hole  fw  our  Soviet. 

School  structures  of  many  kinds  invite  the  children,  who 
are  tramping  through  the  snow  to  get  InatmctioB: 

Ecn  xocryn  Been  Tenep&  b  bbjbbI 
BepB  (SyasapB  cbomo  a  pyanl 
The  road  to  knomedge  now  is  faoel 
Take  your  book  and  come  with  me  I 

Fat  peasants  pnrsned  by  a  Red  Amy  man  with  a  gun: 

JBeXOBBOt  CUOD  BTUBOB 

Mh  noGexBJB  KyiaEOB. 
Bayonets  in  soldiers*  hands 
Rotted  all  the  knlaka'  bands. 

An  ugly  serpent  holds  the  factories  and  tbdr  chinmeya  in 
iu  coils;  the  serpent  is  hnperialiam,  and  woAen  ore  tiylng 
to  loosen  its  hold: 

Siiel  mmex  uo6ol  6eB  xoaqa, 
mnacox  nox  pefipa  noxmta. 
Still  snoru  and  flames  the  serpent  beast 
Go  stick  the  brute  and  spoil  his  feast. 

The  kindly  and  shrawd  Lrain  is  energetically  sweeping 
the  parasitic  riffraff  off  the  streeU  (generals,  bovr|^oi^ 
officials,  etc) : 

Huaq  seiesBoD  nerxoi 
Cueraer  cboio?  c  koctoboI. 
Ilyich  with  his  iron  broom 
Sweeps  the  rabble  to  their  doom. 

Touching,  by  its  simplicity  and  vigor,  is  a  pictnre  of  two 
armed  worken  walldng  forth,  whfle  hosts  of  children 
with  glad  faces,  are  pouring  into  the  public  dining  halls, 
schools,  kindergartens,  theatres,  etc.  The  words  accom- 
panying this  picture  are: 

JboCoBi  CBUBefi  Bcero  aa  CBore: 
B  spoBB  onpi,  B  xoBoucTBe  xen. 
Love's  tribute  to  the  ones  of  tender  years: 
The  fathers  bleed,  but  children  know  no  fears. 

A  golden  calf  is  being  undermined  by  woricers  with  picks 
and  axes: 

Hapox  BoccraBBiBl  pyman  crax 

HoBgaraapoxBEit  xannfai. 

The  risen  people  prepare  the  fall 

Of  international  capitaL 
Hiding  in  the  bushes  is  a  deserter;  in  the  badcgronnd  a 
fierce  nkonster,  crouching  over  burning  houses,  and  named 
'^Ichak-Denikin-Yndenich*',  is  devouring  people  and  de- 
stroying their  lands: 

OnoKHBW,  noxnt  XMeprap, 

Bpani  BepauT  BpoBaBHi  napL 

Deserter  vile,  remember  this- 

The  monster's  flames  already  hiss  I 
Gratnously  performing  to  the  pipes  played  by  two  peasants 
the  black-clad  bour^is  twists  and  turns  his  watch-chain, 
his  hi|^  hat,  his  fat  stonach,  and  hb  other  channi,  to  the 
gaze  of  the  onloc^er: 

CxHxaa  XH  tbod  noryxBTt 

IIjflBB,  (Sypsyt,  nox  bbmt  XIWI 

To  play  for  US  is  now  yonr  dunoe 

We  |jve  the  tnne  and  yon  mnst  dance, 
^ee  forbids  ns  from  reprinting  all  these  amnsing  vecaesi 
but  there  are  still  two  that  we  should  like  to  point  oat. 
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A  gronp  of  dispoMessed  characters,  a  former  general,  a 
print,  a  silk-batted  bourgeois,  and  a  peasaiil,  are  mMnAang 
la  step,  bearing  brooms,  and  illustratinf  the  fact  Aat  the 
fwrner  exploiting  classes  are  now  obligM  io  iroriE: 

Xopom  aauc  j  ue  b  nuy, 

UofwinoBaE  nox  mrxjl 

Onr  good  'Veserres"  kting  ap  the  rear 

Marching  with  broom  to  work  so  dearl 
The  alphabet  ends  with  A,  a  letter  not  fonnd  in  the  Eni^ 
alphabet;  it  goea  with  a  picture  of  a  red-smocked  worker, 
bearing  hammer  and  stcUe  in  one  hand,  while  the  other 
holds  aloft  the  banner  with  the  device;  "Proletariaiu  of 
All  Lands,  Unite!"    Hie  acoonpanying  oonplet  reads: 

ABEiea  bobhI  iteioBesI 

A*  Bxpuonyei  koxhthh  bqkI 

Behold  a  new  man  now  arise! 

To  hail  the  Commoners  Paradise! 
No  price  is  printed  on  the  back  cover  of  the  book — . 
al^ongh  that  is  now  the  uniTersal  practice  with  books 
printed  in  Rassia — and  it  maj  therefore  be  assumed  that 
the  Primer  is  intended  for  free  distribiition  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  Red  Army.  J.  W.  H. 


BPACHAA  KUUl'A.  —  Cfiopnn  xmoiiasnecBn  nvtj- 
seBTOB  0  pTocKo-noncm  omonenux  c  1918  no  1920 
r.  HapoXHul  Komccapnai  HHOcrpaHrax  Xei.  Hocus, 
1020.  — Red  Book:  Collection  of  Diplomatic  Papers 
oonovning  Rnsso-Polish  Relationa,  1918-1920.  Moscow, 
Gownment  Priniittg  Ofioe,  1920.    P^er,  112  pagM. 

UVRE  ROUGE:  Recneil  dea  Documents  diplomaliqnea 
lelatifo  anz  relations  entre  la  RoMie  et  la  Pologne, 
1918-1920.    Edition  dTtat.  Moscow,  1920.    Paper,  112 


It  k  ptobaUe  that  tUs  hook  has  been  issned  in  other 


languages  also,  bat  we  hare  reoeiTOd  vaij  the  Roarian  and 
French  editions.  Of  coone,  the  doctUMats  are  now  no 
longer  new.  the  last  hemg  dated  Blay  7,  1920,  but  all  tdl 
the  same  storr:  die  eagemesB  of  the  Corenunent  of  the 
Rnssian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  to  be  allowed 
to  devdflp  the  resources  of  Russia  and  turn  them  to  uses 
that  could  hendfit  the  workers  of  the  country,  without 
any  interference  from  abroad,  in  this  case  from  a  Poland 
managed  and  incited  to  hostility  by  France  and  other 
powers.  Fortunately,  the  negotiations  recorded  in  this 
volume  were  dfective;  they  led  finally  to  the  sipiing  ttf 
peace  between  the  two  countries  (the  text  of  which  was 
printed  in  part  in  Soviet  Russia  fu  May  14,  llttl).  Wet 
the  ea^meas  of  French  ca^talista  to  kecv  Polidi  peasuts 
and  workers  Suiting  in  the  Polish  armies  against  Rnasun 
peasants  and  woifcns  was  not  a  sufficiently  powerful  motive 
to  force  the  PoU^  people  to  do  the  wUl  of  the  fordgn 
master;  the  Poli^  Government  6nally  found  itself  oblicad 
to  yield  to  the  desire  for  peace  expressed  hy  their  •  .  _  a, 
and  to  accept  the  reaaonahle  peace  conditions  prbp(Med 
by  the  Soviet  Government.  It  is  now  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Polish  Government  may  not  again  be  subjected  to 
French  and  other  foreign  pressure,  to  wage  war  once 
again  on  Soviet  Rnsaia.  The  conjuncture  might  appear 
to  be  a  favoraUe  one  to  f<mign  capitalist  govemments. 
and  it  is  therefore  not  impoaaiUe  uat  whue  the  over- 
eager  famine  relief  orsanizatioDS  inahmate  their  various 
Kot*  of  agents  into  the  interior  of  Rusua,  armies  from  the 
border-states  may  once  more  be  driven  by  Western  masters 
to  fight  the  people  of  Soviet  Russia.  We  shall  see  what 
we  shidi  see. 

The  book  has  a  preface  clearly  formalating  the  peace 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Government,  by  Chicherin,  People's 
Conmissar  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  not  offered  fvr  sale 
in  America:  the  luice  In  Rusda  Is  65  rabbs. 

j.w.a 


The  Marriage  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

This  booklet  of  85  pages,  contains  the  complete  official  text  of  the  Laws  of  Soviet  Rosua 
governing  civil  status  and  domestic  relaUons,  the  fonns  of  marriage,  divorce,  rights  and 
daties  of  husbands  and  wives  and  of  childroi,  property  rights  of  childnn  and  parents,  guardi- 
anship, inheritance,  etc.    Copies  of  this  booklet  will  be  sent  postpaid  at  25  cents  each. 

TTie  Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

The  full  official  text  of  the  laws  adopted  by  the  Workers*  and  Peasants'  Republic  of 
Russia  is  given  in  this  booklet  of  80  pages.  Such  important  matters  as  the  ri^t  to  work, 
unemployment,  labor  distribution,  compulsory  labor,  working  hours,  etc,  are  set  forth  in 
detail  in  this  code  of  laws.  In  addition,  the  booklet  contains  a  supplement  on  the  protection 
of  labor  in  Soviet  Russia,  by  S.  Kaplun  of  the  Commissariat  of  Labor-  Sent  postpaid  for 
25  cents  per  copy.    Address  orders  and  remittances  to 
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The  Famine 


The  following  report  on  the  famine  is  compiled  from  the  most  recent  mthoritatioe  information,  chief- 
ly drawn  frotn  official  Soviet  Government  sources.  We  do  not  attempt  here  to  make  an  erwoianal 
appeal  by  pictures  of  individual  human  suffering.  This  is  being  done  impressively  by  jnany  of  the 
correspondents  now  travelling  through  the  stric^n  regions-  Our  purpose  is  rather  to  supplement 
their  stories^  which  must  be  fantiliar  to  all  our  readers^  with  on  accurate  account  of  the  oriffn  and 
nature  of  this  gratt  caltmity. 


Some  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  drought  which 
produced  the  famine  can  be  gained  by  we  f ollow- 
ii^  figures: 

The  average  rainfall  for  the  ten  previous  years 
in  the  provinces  concerned,  during  the  nine  months 
October  1  to  June  30  was  approximately  14  inches. 
During  this  period  in  1920-1921 — the  period  in 
which  the  growth  of  the  winter  crop  is  determined 
— the  total  rainfall,  including  snow,  amounted  to 
no  more  than  2.75  inches,  most  of  which  fell 
before  the  crops  showed  above  ground.  Hie  un- 
usually early  thaw,  followed  by  an  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  rain  during  the  period  of  grovrth, 
completed  the  calamity. 

Many  consider  the  crop  failure  of  this  year 
to  be  worse  than  that  of  1891,  and  compare  it  with 
the  disaster  of  1873,  althoi^  conditicms  in  the 
regions  outside  the  drought  area  are  infinitely 
better  this  year  than  in  the  famine  years  of  1891 
and  1873. 

Russian  harvests  have  always  been  subject  to 
violent  flunctuation  from  year  to  year.  In  1911 
the  harvest  in  Samara  province  amounted  to 
500,000  tons,  and  in  1913  the  yield  was  2,800,000 
tons,  giving  an  exportable  surplus  of  over  2,300,000 
tons.  The  crops  failed  in  Samara  in  1891,  1901, 
1908  and  1911.  The  crop  of  1920  was  also  much 
below  the  average,  which  prevented  any  accumula- 
tion of  reserves. 

The  first  news  of  the  bad  harvest  in  the  Volga 
was  ccmveyed  to  the  public  in  a  speech  by  Lnin 
on  June  20,  when  he  announced  that  the  crops 
had  failed  and  that  the  country  would  lade  many 
millions  of  poods  of  com. 

On  June  29  a  general  summary  of  the  position 
was  published  in  the  Ekonomichesyaka  Zhizn, 
based  on  a  statement  made  by  Popov,  Director  of 
the  Departmmt  of  Statistics.  It  was  evident  that, 
while  increased  sowings  might  have  improved  this 
year's  harvest  as  compared  with  last  year's  by  close 
on  1000  million  poods  of  grain,  practically  all  die 
increase  had  been  swalloweid  up  by  the  devastation 
<^  the  drought  in  the  Volga  provinces.  A  net 
balance  remained  of  some  50  million  poods.  But 
unless  the  harvest  of  the  Ukrame  (600-650  million 
poods)  and  of  Siberia  (300-325  million  poods) 
could  be  successfully  gathered  and  transported, 
the  position  would  be  'Very  glo<»ny."  A  week 
later  an  article  by  Sereda,  late  People's  Commis- 
sary for  Agriculture,  described  the  situation  as 
"a  terrible  disaster".  It  soon  became  clear  diat 
out  of  the  150  million  poods  of  grain  required 
to  feed  the  population  in  the  famine  area,  not 
more  dum  30  million  poods  would  be  available., 


Early  in  July  the  news  of  the  panic  which  thi^ 
situation,  unprecedented  in  many  respects  since  the 
great  famine  of  1873,  was  creating  in  die  stridcei 
provinces,  called  for  energetic  measures.  It  be- 
came known  that  millions  of  people  were  leaving 
their  homes  in  desperation^  ^readioB  mistTy,  'uoj 
in  some  areas  cholera  along  die  roa^  to  th 
east,  southeast  and  ^tb. 


Stat'stics  of  Ae 

The  normal  pre-war  agricultural  production  ci 
the  territory  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  and  the  Ukrain 
was  4,200  million  poods.  In  1920  this  was  dimia 
ished  by  the  decrease  in  sowings  by  1,200  millioi 
poods,  and  by  die  bad  harvest  by  900  milli<^ 
poods.  A  harvest  of  2,100  million  poods  was  lefi 

In  1921,  in  spite  of  the  total  loss  of  the  harvefl 
in  the  Volga  area,  conditions  are  improved,  th 
to  increased  sowings  (2,250  million  poods).* 
real  problem  is  to  secure  the  grain  from 
Ukraine  (600-650  million  poods)  and  Siberi 
(300^  million  poods).  ' 

The  Soviet  Republic  requires:  * 
For  the  towns  at  a  minimum  ration  of 

10  poods  of  grain  per  person — 1#9  million  poocl 
For  the  laboring  population,  the  army, 

the  village  population  oigaged  on 

public  woric,  and  the  village  popula- 

titm  ol  the  consuming  areas — 200-250  millioi 

poods 
Total— 360410  millioi 


poods 


Of  this,  240  million  poods  were  to  have  beei| 
collected  in  the  form  of  the  food  tax;  the  remaini 
der  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  exchange  of  goodi 
with  the  peasants,  or  by  imports.  i 

The  failure  of  the  harvest  in  the  Volga  are£ 
means  a  decrease  in  the  total  product  of  the  fooc 
tax  of  60  million  poods,  reducing  die  total  food 
tax  to  180  millions.  Hie  (Tovmunent,  therefore 
will  have  to  collect  by  exdiai^e  of  goods  witli 
the  peasants  in  other  parts  of  Russia  (or  by  im< 
ports),  an  additional  180-230  million  poods  foi 
the  towns  and  other  categories  named  above. 

The  failure  of  the  Volga  harvests  means  that  il 
will  be  essential  to  collect  from  the  other  pro 
vinces  (whose  productivity,  except  for  the  Ukraine, 
is  relatively  low)  nearly  double  die  amount  pre- 
viously estimated.  Assistance  from  abroad  in  the 
shape  of  materials,  tools,  etc.,  for  the  restoration 
of  Russia's  industrial  production  and  transport, 
(or  financial  assistance  and  credits  for  the  pur- 

*FoT  a  detailed  report  on  incretwd  lowinfs  in  1921 
•ee  table  on  page  173. 
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chase  of  these  things)  will  be  of  immense  im- 
portance for  the  collection  of  grain  by  means  of 
'matiiM,m  exchange  with  the  peasants  in  the  provinces  with 
a  OMikrelatiTUT  good  hanests.    Hie  collection  and  ex- 
f  maf^ichango  from  these  provinces  must  inevitably  be  a 
to  sBp^lengUiy  process,  and  any  immediate  help  from 
'ht  wiffMtikuB  source  to  the  famine-stricken  area  most  there- 
fore be  a  negligible  quantity.    The  food  situa* 
tion  in  the  famine  area  must  be  considered  by 
mc  "iaiftaelf  as  an  immediate  and  nrgoit  problem, 
spedsaut 

in  the  Ai^  Requiremenis  of  the  Famine  Area 

^L.  Soviet  Government,  in  a  decree  of  July  21, 

e  woe  "^921,  recognized  the  following  provinces  as  con- 

*^tutmg  the  famine  area: 
roads  to  ft  AstrAhan,  Samara.  Simbirsk,  Saratov,  Tsarit- 
vyn,  Ufa  (Beleyev  and  Birsk  counties),  Viadui 
(Varan,  Soviet,  Urs^um,  and  Malmyzh  counties), 
iiwhctioii        German  Commune  of  Uie  Volga,  the  Tartar 
I  the  LVuit^^P^'^^*       Chuvash  area,  the  Man  area  (Ser- 
j  wat  iH"i»*"P^       Krasnokofcshaisk  cantons).  From  north 
nulUiA*  ^iith  this  area  covers  some  800  miles,  from  east 
900  milHt^o  west  300  miles.* 

wu  H  population   involved    is  approximately 

f  the  lurr^^*^^*^^*  Even  after  making  allowances  for 
oved,  thaniP'*^  harvest  as  has  been  saved  (in  some 

^1^1  #^ocalities  (mly  certain  crops  are  destroyed)  the  re- 
0  irm  tUV^'^°^''      officially  estimated,  on  the  basis  of 
and  Sibaif'^PP^y^  ^  populktion  with  50  per  cent  of  the 
■uoal  rations,  as  folloirss  ^ 

For  the  rural  population, 

(  excluding  cattle   41,000,000  poods 

gjUioD  poo(tfor  the  urban  population. . . .    18,000,000  poods 

Total  food  requirements   59,000,000  poods 
In  addition,  15,000,000  poods  were  required 
^  milliorfor  sowing  before  September  15th.    Of  this  the 
poods     Soviet  estates  undertook  to  provide  1,600,000 
410  milli(>>fK»ods**  and  there  was  estimated  to  be  a  further 
poodi     5,120,000  poods  available  for  this  purpose  ficm 
y  bsfc  beeniepayments  by  the  peasants  of  prosperous  provin- 
ce Teroai&'ces  m  seeds  advanced-  last  winter  by  die  Govem- 
of  goodsment    Hiis  would  prgvide  a  total  of  6,720,000 
"  poods  from  Russian  sources  for  winter  sowing; 

Volgi  areathe  balance  of  8,280,000  to  be  secured  from  abroad, 
rfthefood 

«  total  lowt 


Transport  Facilities 


at  ^xtS^^  famine  area  is  well  served  by  railways. 

;  goods  vitLSimbirsk,  Ufa,  Samara,  Saratov,  Tsaritsyn,  and 
^  I^Qj  by  im^Astrakhan  are  all  connected  directly  with  Mos- 

?  A  neetiog  of  the  Faadne  Relief  Cnnmittee  of  the 

i    ..AIl-Riuiiaii  Central  Executive  Committee  on  Augnat  10, 
QeaiU  tnat  I'lt  ^ru  decided,  on  the  baaii  of  reports  received,  to  lecog- 
>  oAet  pro'nize  the  following  provinces  in  the  Ki^iz  RepobUc  sa 
fiuaigeinclnded  in  the  famine  area:  Urdafc,  B^ejevdE.  Aktn- 
^  ^     .binak,  Orenburg  and  Kustanaiak. 

gjQOUDtP^    **This  was  the  first  estimate  of  the  tapply  available 
J)toad  in  'from  this  source.   Subsequently  an  arrangement  was  made 
jfMV0^hen^  the  Food  Commissariat  was  to  release  2,500^ 
1  wtfnDHtP**^  °^  *^        ^  ^^'^  estates,  iriiich  would 

iD<*  '"Ttf'^  ^  ^  famine  prDvinces,  the 

,  {ol      r  etfatss  to  this  amount  into  the  tax  fmid  in  the 

winter.   In  this  way  the  aupply  of  seeds  from  the  Soviet 
in "  estates  and  communal  farms  wouM  amount  in  all  to 
4JMfiO0  poods,  01  about  68j000  tons. 


cow,  and  Viatka  with  Petrograd,  (a  line  from 
Moscow  meeting  this  line  at  Vologda).  Lateral 
communication  is  provided  a  little  to  the  west, 
by  the  Kazan-Voronezh-Crimea  line. 

Hie  state  of  Russian  transport  is  not  all  that 
it  might  be,  but  the  fantastic  pictures  dating  from 
1918  must  be  set  aside.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  particular  system  played  a  great  part  in 
the  successful  strat^c  transportation  of  the  two 
or  three  million  troops  involved  in  the  operations 
against  Poland  and  General  Wrangel  only  twelve 
mondis  ago. 

Hie  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  loco- 
motive service,  which  numbers  about  8,000,  is  it- 
self being  adversely  affected  by  the  food  crisis. 
While  the  monthly  pn^am  of  woik  for  the  rail- 
way repair  depots  of  the  republic  provided  for 
an  output  of  845^  repaired  locomotives  per  month, 
762  were  turned  out  in_,May  and  660  in  June. 
This  was  due  primarily  to  the  food  situation,  par- 
ticularly on  the  starving  eastern  railways,  where 
in  many  places  up  to  80  per  cent  of  the  workers 
abandoned  the  repair  shops  in  search  of  food;  and 
secondly,  to  lack  of  spare  parts  and  certain  raw 
materials.  The  supply  of  food  is  of  vital  import- 
ance, the  question  of  spare  parts,  etc,  while  pro- 
minent, being  not  so  pressing.  At  Uie  same  time, 
there  can  be  no  qnestiott  at  all  of  a  breakdown 
or  great  inadeqnatey  of  tranap<»t. 

Water  transport  is  the  natural  method  of  north- 
to-south  communication  in  the  famine  areas,  along 
the  Volga,  Kama,  Don  and  Dnieper  Rivers.  The 
sitnaticm  here  is  also  complicated,  primarily  by 
tbi  food  shorty  and  secondarily  by  the  dertmc- 
tion  and  loss  of  shipping  durii^  Uie  civil  wars. 
hi  1918  scores  of  veMels  were  sunk  on  these  rivers 
which  were  the  principal  theatre  of  military  opera- 
tions. The  Soviet  Government,  however,  has  made 
considerable  efforts  to  restore  the  river  fle^  with 
the  result  that  vdiile  shipping  a8d8tance--lrom 
Blade  Sea  or  odier  sources — would  be  extremely 
valuable,  it  is  nolt  absolutely  indispensable  to 
insure  the  transport  of  foodstuffs  ana  other  car- 
goes by  this  means.* 

The  work  of  the  Volga  flert  is  carried  on  under 
extremely  difficult  conditions.  Hie  cluef  of  these 
is  the  lack  of  food,  the  woricem  sometimes  going 
several  days  without  rations.  Tlius,  for  example, 
the  Kasan  area  Water  Transport  Department  for 
a  period  during  July  was  without  bread.  The 
dock  workers  £d  not  get  food  for  diree  or  four 
days  at  a  time,  and  then  receiTed  a  portion  of 
oatmeal,  95  per  cent  of  which  was  straw  or  chaff. 
The  workers  were  so  enfeebled  tibat  some  no 
longer  went  to  work,  while  the  remainder,  accord- 
ing to  a  responsible  official,  took  three  days  to 
hoist  an  anchor  to  a  ship.  In  Simbrisk,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  report,  the  workers  failed  to  re- 
ceive at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  rations  allotted 
to  them*  At  a  number  o£  other  places,  owing  to 

*For  detailed  report  on  the  npsk  of  the  nnt  fleets 
see  taUe  on  page  173. 
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starvation  rations,  abeenteeiam  has  greatly  increased 
while  productivity  has  fallen  rapidly  as  a  con- 
sequence. All  water  transport  departments  re- 
port an  extreme  shortage  of  labor  power,  and  a 
tendency  (which  in  some  cases  becomes  a  mass 
movaamt)  of  their  employees  to  sock  employmeDt 
in  other  institutions.  In  some  places  the  absoitee* 
ism  amounted  to  50  or  even  75  per  cent  of  the 
normal  staff. 

A  Report  from  the  Votga  Region 

Izvestia  of  August  12  publishes  a  letter 
from  a  member  of  the  special  del^ation  which 
was  sent  by  the  All-Russian  Central  Executive 
Committee  to  report  on  'the  actual  conditions  in 
the  famine  area.  Hie  writer  of  the  letter,  which 
is  dated  Kazan,  August  7,  reached  the  famine  area 
on  June  30,  and  during  the  following  month  visit- 
ed about  70  villages,  18  towns  and  26  river 
wharves.  Without  trying  to  minimize  the  extoit 
of  the  disaster  which  has  overtaken  the  Volga  re- 
gion, he  notes  the  prevalence  of  fantastic  rumors 
which  remind  one  the  wild  reports  Uiat  used 
to  come  from  the  war  fronts.  As  an  illustration, 
he  mentions  the  stories  that  are  circulated  about 
the  state  of  things  at  Sizran.  At  the  Sizran  railway 
station,  they  were  told,  thousands  of  onigrantB 
were  besieging  the  trains.  Bodice  of  men  who 
ba4  died  of  starvation  were  'lying  about,  and 
coffins  could  not  be  manufitictured  quickly  en- 
ough in  view  of  the  shortage  of  wood  and  labor. 
The  whole  peasant  population  of  the  Samara  pro- 
vince was  said  to  be  on  the  move,  with  men  pulling 
die  carts,  as  the  horses  and  even  their  skins  bad 
been  eaten.  The  people  were  dying,  the  crops 
wore  completely  destroyed,  the  rodents  ate  what 
was  left  of  the  crops,  and  tibe  men  ate  the  rodents. 
Such  was  the  story  spread  by  rumors.  The  reality, 
as  it  revealed  itself  to  the  delegates  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Sizran,  was  this:  At  the  station  there  was 
a  mixed  crowd  of  passengers,  numbering  about 
250  and  including  a  noticeable  sprinkling  of 
food  speculators.  There  were  only  three  groups  of 
peasants,  consisting  of  five  persons  each,  bound 
for  Tashkent  The  remaining  passengers  were  go- 
ing to  Moscow  and  other  central  provinces  for 
ordinary  private  or  business  purposes.  The  rest 
of  the  story  proved  a  complete  fabrication  . 

Neverdieless,  the  actual  ntuation  is  very  grave- 
The  whole  middle  Volga  region  suffered  badly 
from  the  drouf^t 

Despite  the  critical  position,  however,  the  peas- 
ants in  many  places  ploughed  for  the  winter  sow- 
ing of  rye  up  to  60  per  cent  and  in  some  distoicta 
(the  Chuvash  province)  up  to  90  per  cent  of  last 
year's  sowing.  The  shortage  of  fodder  and  the 
fear  that  the  cattle  may  not  survive  the  coming 
winter,  induced  the  peasants  to  increase  the  au- 
tumn sowing  as  much  as  possible.  There  was 
also  noticeable  an  inclination  to  extend  potato 
growing  as  less  liable  to  damage  from  drou^it 

The  number  of  people  who  emigrated  from  the 
famine  area  np  to  the  end  of  July  is  estimated 


at  about  3  per  cent  of  the  pc^ulc^on,  and  <rf 
these  only  a  small  proportion  had  loi^;  associa- 
tions with  those  provinces. 

Mixing  flour  with  grass  in  making  bread,  the 
letter  to  the  Izvestia  reports,  b^;an  to  be  prac- 
ticed as  early  as  May,  and  in  srane  parts  even 
April,  the  admixture  amonnting  to  from  25  to 
50  per  cent,  though  in  some  cases  substitutes  alone 
were  used.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  agricultural 
population  has  been  feeding  on  such  substitutes. 
From  the  middle  of  July,  however,  with  the  gather- 
ing in  of  the  new  crops,  the  food  used  has  some- 
what improved,  diough  the  peasants  continue  to 
collect  stodu  of  substitutes  for  the  winter* 

It  was  difficult  to  say  whether  cases  of  death  from 
hanger  had  then  actually  occurred.  The  del^ates 
did  not  come  across  any  such  cases  confirmed  by 
medical  certificates.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
had  been  cases  of  death  caused  by  stomach  and 
intestinal  disorders  as  the  result  of  feeding  cm  sub- 
stitutes. One  should  note  the  general  tenden- 
cy among  the  people  to  attribute  every  case  q£ 
death  to  the  famine  conditions. 

The  above  communication  to  the  Izvestia  con- 
cludes with  the  statemoit,  *'If  September  shows 
thirt  die  yield  from  the  spring -sowings  is  under 
Uie  average^  then  in  Deconber  the  famine  will 
assume  the  most  menacing  proporticms." 

Reports  from  Outside  Ae  Famine  Area 

According  to  official  reports  in  Pravda,  Ai^ust 
14,  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  the  Ukraine  was 
as  follows: 

*'In  five  provinces  (Volyn,  Podol,  Kiev,  Cher- 
nigov and  Polteva)  the  yield  was  expected  to  be 
above  the  average. 

"In  six  other  provinces  (Donets,  Ekaterinoslav, 
Zaporozhskaia;  Kremenchug — most  of  the  coun- 
ties; Nikolaev;  Kharkov — three  counties — the  crop 
is  poor.  In  thirteen  counties  of  these  provinces  it 
is  completely  ruined,  and  food  will  actually  have 
to  be  supplied  to  these  thirteen  counties.** 

In  April,  when  the  food  tax  assessment  was 
being  made,  the  Ukraine  was  estimated  to  pro- 
duce from  850  to  900  million  poods  of  grain, 
and  the  tax  was  fixed  at  117  million  poods.  But 
the  actual  production,  according  to  the  later  estim- 
ate, will  fall  short  of  the  above  figure  by  200 
million  poods,  so  that  the  result  of  the  food  tax 
will  be  much  lower  than  the  estimate^ 

£.  Preobrazhenski,  writing  in  Provda,  August 
13,  stated  that  there  would  be  a  good  harvest  in 
Orel  province.  He  had  just  retomed  from  a  gen- 
eral tour  of  inspection  in  diat  area,  wfam  he 
visited  the  towns  and  heard  the  official  reports, 
and  also  went  to  a  number  of  villages  and  heard 
what  the  peasants  themselves  thou£^  of  the  posi- 
tion- He  puts  the  average  rye  harvest  in  the 
province  at  about  800  lbs.  per  acre;  there  were 
a  few  di^cts  where  not  more  than  450  to  500  lbs. 
yield  was  expecte^;  tm  the  other  hand,  tfam 
were  many  districts  where  the  peasanto  were  con- 
fident of  harvesting  1,000  and  even  1,300  lbs.  per 
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acre.  Oats  will  produce  an  even  better  yield; 
and  millet  (whicb  was  sown  over  an  unusually 
large  area  this  year,  as  other  seed  was  not  avail- 
able>.  has  also  done  excellently,  in  many  dis- 
tricts promising  as  much  as  1300  U».  per  acre. 
The  peasants  summed  up  the  positirai  in  the  state- 
ment, **We  shall  have  porrit^  this  year".  Even 
the  grass  has  been  revived  by  the  good  rains  in 
July. 

InformatioD  about  the  areas  to  be  sown  for 
next  year's  harvest  shows  that  preparations  are 
being  made  to  increase  the  area,  even  above  the 
last  sowii^s,  which  represented  a  great  increase 
on  the  previous  year.  Preobrazhenski  notes  that 
this  applies  not  only  to  the  Orel  province,  but  to 
the  north  and  centre  of  Russia  generally,  and  re- 
marks that,  should  no  calamity  befall  next  year's 
harvest,  Rus»a's  food  situation  will  be  nearly 
normal,  and  her  industrial  production  will  conse- 
quently be  able  to  go  forwud. 

The  province  of  Petrogrid  has  an  almost  un- 
precedented harvest  this  year,  giving  it  the  un- 
usual position  of  one  of  the  most  fruUfnl  grain- 


growing  provinces  of  Russia.  The  rye  crops 
are  expected  to  yield  from  800  to  900  lbs.  per 
acre  and  in  some  localities  as  much  as  1,300  lbs. 
an  acre  is  expected.  Tlw  loan  of  8,000  t<»is  of 
seed,  which  the  province  reoeived  last  airtunm  and 
8priI^;,  will  eauly  be  repaid  out  id  this  year's 
harvesL 

Locomotives  for  Southern  Russia 

In  connection  with  the  transport  of  proviuons 
and  oth«r  relief  stores  to  the  famine  areas,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  under  contracts  made  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  125  locomotives  from 
abroad  are  due  for  delivery  at  Black  Sea  ports 
during  November  and  December;  and  a  further 
165  locomotives  in  January  and  February.  At 
present  the  main  difficulty  is  to  make  arrange- 
mmts  to  land  diese  locomotives,  as  the  only  Black 
Sea  ports  equipped  with  sufficiently  large  cranes 
are  Sebastopol  and  Nikolayev.  llie  latter  port 
freezes  up  i^out  December  br  January,  and  plans 
are  therefore  being  made  to  transfer  the  Nikolayev 
cranes  to  Odessa. 


Hunger  and  War 


By  A.  Bbusilov 

On  August  7  there  appeared  at  Pelrograd  a  special  **one-day"  paper,  called  **For  tfte  Volga 
Peasants'".  It  was  issued  for  famine  relief  purposes  by  the  "Union  of  Printers,  with  the  Co-opera- 
tion of  the  Journalists  on  Petroff-ad  Newspapers"-  All  proceeds  go  to  the  starvmg  Volga  peasants. 
A  large-type  inscription  reads:  **Man  is  a  wolf  to  man — so  deems  the  bourgeoisie,  when  it  speculates 
on  Aimger.  Man  is  a  br(Hher  to  man — says  iXie  Proletariat,  summoning  all  to  ^ht  against  hun^/' 
The  failowing  article  by  the  former  general  appeared  in  this  paper,  the  first  page  of  whidi  is 
reprinted  in  facsimile  in  this  issue  of  Soviet  Russia  {page  143), 


'n^AR  and  hunger  are  two  cS  the  most  terrible 
*^  plagues  of  man.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
of  these  two  horrors,  hni^er  is  unquestionably  the 
more  terrible. 

War  brings  about  chiefly  a  diminution  of  the 
strongest  and  youngest  and  healthiest  portion  of 
the  population,  more  specifically  that  part  of  it 
whidi  is  called  to  military  service,  but  the  rinng 
generation  of  their  juniors  quickly  fills  the  place 
of  those  that  have  been  killed. 

But  hunger  does  not  select,  it  embraces  the  whole 
population. 

The  almost  uninterrupted  war  of  seven  years, 
by  whatever  name  we  may  call  its  phases,  inter- 
national, octemal,  internal,  civil,  intranecine,  guer- 
rilla, and  so  on,  did  not  destroy  Russia,  and  our 
Sovi^  Government,  with  all  the  republics  federat- 
ed with  it,  is  indisputably  still  in  the  saddle. 

Hunger,  now  followii^  directly  upon  the  war 
and  upon  the  bad  crops  of  last  year,  and  now 
assuming  a  most  direatening  form,  has  brought 
Russia  to  the  brink  cS  ruin. 

In  view  of  the  gigantic  proportions  of  this 
natural  phenomenon  with  which  we  are  now  deal- 
ing, we  must  fear  not  only  the  dying  out,  wiUi 
the  most  awful  tortures,  of  a  vast  nomber  gf 


people,  both  now  and  in  the  immediate  future, 
but  die  actual  wiping  out  of  the  nation  and  a 

resulting  inevitable  misery  for  the  whole  people, 
even  in  the  remotest  future,  unless  we  resolve,  and 
execute  most  rigorously,  extraordinary  messures 
of  exceptional  character,  which  cannot  be  enumer- 
ated here. 

The  elonoital  migration  of  the  starving  people, 
which  we  bdold  evnrywhere,  who  abandon  their 
possessions  to  the  caprice  of  fate,  will  bring  in 
its  train  not  only  the  complete  ruin  and  the  im- 
mediate death  of  the  majority  of  those  who  desert 
their  homes,  but  also,  in  the  year  that  is  to  come, 
will  mean  the  same  hunger  or  even  worse  hunger, 
as  the  fidds  of  these  starving  people  will  not  be 
woriced,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  yielded  will  be 
even  less. 

Hunger  is  horrible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  ineritabiy  accompanied,  for  reasons  that  are 
perfectly  clear,  by  cholera,  hunger-typhus,  scurvy, 
and  various  odier  diseases  of  epidonk  character, 
which  will  aggravate  the  serious  condition  of  the 
suffering  nation  and  will  spread  even  to  such 
places  as,  to  one  or  another  extent,  may  have 
been  spared  a  visitation  by  the  hunger  conditions. 

We  moA  furthermore  also  ccmrider  that  die 
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Inq>iiig  of  domestic  animals,  «4iich  in  all  its 
ramifications  cooatitutea  the  main  and  most  necea- 
sary  resource  of  the  farming  populatim,  particu- 
larly the  keeping  of  horses,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  plowing  of  the  land  and  no  transport- 
ing of  products,  will  be  irrevocably  and  ineluct- 
ably  ruined  because  the  hunger  of  their  owners, 
aa  well  aa  the  al»ence  of  food  for  the  animals, 
whidi  the  peasant  is  driven,  against  his  will,  to 
consume  as  food.  This  sad  project  paints  in  still 
more  gloomy  colors  the  future  that  is  immediately 
before  us-  Of  course  the  Soviet  Government  has 
taken  all  measures  within  its  power  for  alleviating 
the  terrible  impending  plight,  and  has  attached 
to  itself  social  workers  of  various  political  colors 


for  a  collective  effort   But  is  this  enough? 

Only  with  the  moat  resolute  effort  <tf  ail  dtiaens 
widiout  exception,  without  reservation,  in  the  most 
unselfish  welfare  for  humanity,  may  we  hope  to 
save  OUT  people  from  destruction. 

When  a  steamer  on  the  boundless  ocean  is  in 
danger,  it  is  not  a  time  for  starting  quarrels  as 
to  ^is  principle  or  that,  or  to  sedc  the  nnmeroos 
causes  for  Uie  fact  that  our  *ship  of  state'  may  haTe 
emerged  on  an  unfavorable  sea,  on  the  open  stormy 
ocean  of  international  life;  but  it  is  our  duty  im- 
mediately to  exert  all  our  thoughts  and  forces 
in  order  to  save  the  crew  from  de^  and  the 
vessel  from  destruction  and  bring  both  back  to 
port  with  the  onallest  possible  losses. 


General  Brusilov's  Activities 

{An  Interview  in  a  Riga  Paper) 

The  insinuations  in  the  '*New  York  Times"  of  September  9  to  the  effect  that  General  Brusilov 
is  dead  and  therefore  cannot  possibly  have  been  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  special  famine 
newspaper  printed  at  Petrograd  are  meeting  with  some  obstacles.  Not  only  is  Brusilov  alive,  as 
the  reader  may  judge  from,  the  interview  reprinted  below  from  **Novy  iW  of  R^a,  but  really  did 
amtribute  to  <&e  famine  newspaper  an  article,  which  toe  reprint  in  facsimue  md  in  transUoion 
in  this  issue  of  Soviet  Russia. 


npHE  representative  of  Novy  Put  first  asked 
foosilov  to  give  him  some  information  as 
to  his  life  since  the  time  he  left  the  army. 

**With  the  greatest  of  pleasure,"  said  Brusilov. 
**I  shall  tell  you  what  I  have  done  since  I  was 
recalled  from  the  army  in  the  field  by  Kerensky, 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  I 
went  straight  back  from  the  front  to  my  family 
at  Moscow,  where,  not  receiving  any  instructions, 
I  lived  in  retiremrait 

**I  scrupulously  avoided  any  public  appearance 
because  I  was  finnly  convinced  that  Komilov^s 
appointment  as  Commander-in*Chief  would  neces- 
sarily involve  grave  consequoices  for  dw  situation 
of  the  Republic 

**I  was  not  taken  by  surprise  by  the  November 
Revolution.  I  was  convinced  that  tMs  revolution 
was  inevitable,  for  a  revolution  will  go  its  historic 
course,  with  certain  culminating  periods,  and  such 
a  period  was  the  Novembra  Revolution." 

In  the  street  fitting  Brusilov  was  wounded  by 
an  nploding  hand-grenade,  after  which  he  was 
in  bed  for  eight  months. 

"It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  any  participation 
in  political  life  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,'*  con- 
tinued Brusilov.  "But  during  Uiis  time  I  heard 
the  moat  incredible  rumors  concerning  myself: 
Sometimes  they  made  me  CommandeT'in-Qiief  of 
the  Red  Armies,  sometimes  of  the  White;  often 
I  was  stated  as  living  in  several  places  at  the  same 
time. 

"In  August,  1918,  I  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
the  Kremlin  where  I  remained  for  two  months. 
But  since  my  wound  had  not  yet  healed,  I  obtained 
permissimi  to  live  wiUi  my  family.  Let  me  point 


out  that  during  my  stay  of  two  months  in  the 
Kremlin  I  had  no  occasion  whatever  of  complaint 
of  my  treatment;  on  the  contrary,  the  soldiers  of 
the  Red  Army  treated  me  very  well  indeed.  Mean- 
while any  number  of  reports  were  circulating,  to 
the  effect  that  I  had  been  Aot,  and  no  one  con- 
sidered it  possible  that  I  might  be  still  among 
the  living. 

**I  ranained  in  my  home  under  arrest  for  four 
months  and  may  say  that  I  had  every  opportunity 
to  move  about  freely.  All  who  wished  to  see  me 
were  admitted,  and  I  was  even  allowed  to  leave 
the  bouse  when  I  wished,  without  beii^;  accom- 
panied by  any  guard,  and  without  braog  ques- 
tioned as  to  where  I  was  going.** 

When  Poland  declared  war  on  Russie  and 
Brusilov  learned  that  the  Soviet  Government  want- 
ed to  convoke  a  conference  of  experienced  military 
men  to  organize  the  communications  in  the  rear 
of  the  Red  Army,  he  applied  to  Rattel,  then  head 
of  the  AU-Russian  General  Staff,  pointing  out  the 
desirability  of  holding  audi  a  conference  during 
the  war  with  Poland,  with  the  understanding  diat 
this  conference  would  under  no  circumstances 
meddle  with  the  actoal  operations  or  in  any  way 
obstruct  the  Hi^  Military  Command,  Brusilov 
further  stated: 

"I  consider  it  my  duty  to  express  my  opinion 
on  the  so-called  White  Guard  operations  of  Kol- 
chak,  Denikin,  Yudenich,  and  finally,  Wrangel. 
I  have  never  concealed  and  do  not  conceal  now 
that  I  not  only  do  not  think  their  conduct  has  been 

General  BruaSot^s  t^tide^  "Wer  end  Famine",  appear* 
in  Russian  on  oppoiiu  page  (bettom  third  cobuim  «f 
facsimUe). 
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any  advantage  for  Russia,  but  consider  it  to  have 
been  an  absolute  barm. 

**While  the  three  first-named  made  a  nmnber 
of  strategic,  tactical  and  above  all  political  mis- 
takes, they  nevertheless  had  reason  to  count  on 
the  possibility  of  success.  But  as  for  Wrangel,  bis 
attack  was  so  miserably  organized,  and  operated 
with  means  so  absolutely  incompatible  with  the 
requir^ents,  dut  he  could  not  hope  to  attain 
anything  but  a  complete  destruction  of  the  anny 
at  the  head  of  whidi  he  stood.  And  he  fuither- 
more  accompanied  a  particularly  unpatriotic  thing: 
he  helped  the  Poles,  and  I  consider  him  a  criminal 
toward  Russia,  and  can  find  no  justification  for 
his  acU.** 

In  addition  to  Uie  nulitary  activities  which  have 
engaged  Bruailov's  attention  throu^iout  his  life, 
he  had  also  spedalized  in  another  work:  the 
breeding  and  training  of  horses.  He  had  paid 
considerable  attention  to  these  two  occupatirais 
and  is  now  still  engaged  in  them,  in  the  ternco 
of  his  country. 

**At  the  invitation  of  the  head  of  the  Universal 


Miliary  Training,  Podvoisky,"  continued  Bmsilov, 
"I  have  accepted  the  pontion  of  chairman  cS  two 
commissitms  vdiich  are  occupied  in  the  prqurstory 
woric  for  the  transition  to  a  militia  system-** 

When  asked  about  the  possibility  of  interval- 
tion,  Brusilov  answered: 

**I  have  no  facte  on  whidi  to  base  a  judgment 
in  this  matter,  and  may  therefore  express  myself 
from  the  theoretical  standpoint  only.  For  the 
prsent  I  consider  intervention  hardly  probable. 
We  are  already  in  August  and  the  winter  is  ap- 
proadiing.** 

Finally  Brusilov  said  a  few  words  on  his  rela- 
tions widi  the  Soviet  power  in  general: 

*'I  snlnnit  to  the  will  of  the  people;  it  has  the 
ri^t  to  have  any  government  it  likes.  While  it 
may  be  that  I  do  not  ^prove  ot  the  various  pro- 
visions and  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Government,  Z 
nevertheless  recognize  its  sound  basic  principles, 
which  have  every  chance  to  survive,  and  therraore 
am  glad  to  dedicate  my  forces  to  my  much-loved 
fatherland." 


Moscow  Impressions 

By  B.  RousTAH  Bek 


/^NLY  one  who  has  visited  Moscow  can  appre- 

ciate  the  stability  of  the  Soviet  Government  in 
Russia.  I  reached  the  old  Russian  capital  early 
one  clear  morning,  after  fifteen  hours'  travel  from 
Petrograd  in  a  most  comfortable  train.  The  city 
was  full  of  life  and  activity  as  ever-  The  charac- 
teristic sounds  ot  the  chnnh  bells  filled  the  air. 
Electric  tramways  and  numerous  motor  cars  ran 
in  every  direction.  The  streets,  though  naturally 
in  need  of  considerable  repair,  were  bright  and 
full  of  crowds.  Some  shops  were  open  and  sever- 
al market  places  were  very  active.  It  was  evident 
that  profiteers  were  hastening  to  take  advantage 
of  the  changed  ccmditioiu,  as  they  will  continue 
to  do  ui^  the  cooperatives  are  ready  to  under- 
take their  important  functions  in  the  exchange 
of  commodities.  Large  posters  on  the  walls  ad- 
vertised daily  performances  in  the  theatres,  with 
conceits  and  all  sorts  of  meetings.  The  perfect 
order  which  rules  everywhere  was  a  surprise  to 
the  numerous  foreign  visitors  who  were  in  Moscow 
attending  the  various  congresses.  Museums,  such 
as  the  Rumyantsev  or  the  famous  Tretyakov  Gal- 
lery, are  always  filled  with  visitors,  among  them 
many  of  these  foreign  guests,  who  are  astoniahed 
to  find  them  in  such  perfect  state. 

The  Govmunent  offices  are  hard  at  work.  Here 
one  finds  an  intense  vitelity.  It  is  as  thou^  this 
were  die  center  of  the  globe,  where  the  workora  of 
all  the  world  had  really  united.  You  can  see 
here  working-people  of  all  races,  speaking  all 
tongues,  dressed  in  every  national  costume,  and 
all  embracing  a  common  principle.  And  when 
joa  aee  them  and  understand  tne  importance  of 


what  is  going  on  here  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
working  world,  then  you  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  this  elemental  movement 

In  Moscow  one  feels  the  gigantic  power  of  the 
Russian  proletariat.  A  parade  of  the  Moscow 
garrison  is  a  never  to  be  forgotten  sight  as  I 
saw  it  when  Trotsky  reviewed  the  iroopa  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Congress  of  the  TUrd  Inters 
national.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  at  the  head  of 
this  garrison  40,000  Communist  troopers,  fully 
armed  and  perfectly  uniformed,  with  brilliant 
regiments  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  with  the  finest 
military  bands  playing  the  Intemati<xial  aa  they 
marched  thr<Nign  Moscow.  Their  commanders 
were  young  fellows,  m<M  of  whom  had  been 
several  times  wounded  in  their  struggles  against 
Kolchak,  Denikin,  Yudenich,  Wrangel  and  others. 
Many  of  them  wore  on  their  breasts  the  order 
of  the  Red  Banner.  They  all  bore  on  their  caps 
one  common  badge — the  Red  Star  of  the  Wok- 
era*  and  Peasants*  Army.  This  spectacle  was  most 
impressive  to  our  foreign  guests.  They  now  have 
some  conception  of  the  real  militery  strength  of 
Proletarian  Russia.  They  have  seen  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army. 

I  found  the  Red  Army  aa  I  had  imagined  it 
while  in  America,  when  I  tried  to  depict  it  for 
the  readers  of  Soviet  Russia,  thon^  I  never 
guessed  that  it  could  be  as  brilliant  and  powerful 
as  it  is  in  reality.  And  yet  I  have  found  not  the 
slightest  ''militarism,**  in  the  perilous  sense  of  that 
word,  in  the  whole  military  organization  of  Soviet 
Russia.  In  the  Supreme  Military  Council  of  the 
Republic,  as  well  as  in  the  odier  departmento  of 
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4e  War  Office,  I  found  exiieme  simpUcity  and  and  mushrooms.  There  was   a   Urt  „„1„  ^ 

perfect  organization.  I  can  say  without  hesitation  bread.    The  b^t  Z^hTpjJZX^^  ^ 

that  the  military  apparatus  of  the  Soviet  Republic  well  aa  in  AelSe^ww  g^'^'ffij" 

la  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  every  respect  With  rain  in  thK»>  .-j j  i  . 

such  an  organizaUoV  we  need  Z  k^^yj!^.  L  JS^  ^S^ln^T  V?" 

prise  which  we  may  have  to  meet  in  the  future,  where  ArS^,»ri„n^f^  different  on  die  Volga, 

And  yet,  with  all  this  immense  mSt^  pow«  iSfL^  ™™v  f  n    *«.P«««>t8  is  disastrous. 

Soviet  Rusria  is  the  onrcoS^trTto  Ae  wS  ^^ThoSv  „f  7"  """""J^^"""'  ^ 

which  is  sim^ely  ready.'if  cinSLtances  Zild  ^etsstaf  prL°Li«3nrif  ^^f^"^' 

Kan«=.t°^-rrLtt-4:  - 

Down^^  armed  foreel    Ung  live  Uie  hamn^  P^'^^^^t^''^:nr:Z.:^ 

Kep^hc.   There  is  no  doubt  that  this  new  enemy 
Military  Journals  ™  ™y>         *»  Tanquished,  as  recently  the 

Intellectuallife  in  Moscow  is  highly  developed.  waf «  ^'I't  ST^T?*   ^  of 

Books  are  published  in  great              and  t£S  ^  vU^f^^^^^'"'  achievement.  When 

are  in  circulation  many  monthly  uid  weekly  mai!  s^  T!  S^^^^'i"^       'T"""'  ^ 

zine.  which  are  most"^  instructive  and  in^^g  ^  Toii^  L't^^**™''^  "PP'*"f  ^° 

and  some  of  which  have  neat  artistic^m^L  ^^r.^        T^"'  ^^rnia^  the  citizens  of 

Humorous  literature  is  not  iR^  you^y  2^o^luot^id*^tf::'  and  advising  anti^Wa 

even  see  journals  which  publiTSkusiBg'^Batirica^  ^o^el  wt  mTl^^  '^'^ 

cartoons  and  articles  about  Lenin,  Trotsky  and  and  ^iT^sS™^^   1^  "  campaign, 

other  leaders.    I  believe  that  the  ^lilitary  Utera-  Xinl  3  C^^T"  ^1*^?'  '^'^ 

ture  of  the  Soviet  Republic  is  the  most  extensive  End  the        ^^^^  f  ^^^'^ 

in  the  world.    ITie  Department  of  MilitarTUl^!  Sed     ^hl  cUiC  r^^j  T  1^^"^^^^ 

ature  of  the  Supreme  Military  Council  haTseveral  a^d  follow^!  STl^f.^  attentively 

branches  in  the  most  important  centers.    In  the  slilZru^^  .^.^^'  ^i^J" 

one  at  Petrograd,  for  instance,  famous  teachers  s^iour^lJ^         i.^"*^        ^  ™ 

of  the  old  staff  college  and  oSr  prominem  TTM^^jt  '^^o^f^'f 

tary  scientists  are  at  work.  The  result  is  a  quantity  ccnSls                     Cri«     T  ""'I^'*?"' 

of  important  periodicals  and  books,  all  of  them  pwsS.  retaS^    n    ^    \  was  greatly  im- 

publisLd  by  the  State,  and  aHbtainable^  tT^Cle  ^  ^hiT  "^'"^  ^^"^  ^f*^" 

anyone  who  does  any  work.    Even  b  Tashkent  ^SSenL  iS^.^1  "^^^ 

the  capitsi  of  the  Turkestan  Republic,  there  is  a  P^r^STmade  b  l^Z^  l*"'"*  ^^^^ 

state  publishing  house  for  various  publications.  anls^««Sia»y  I  P?- 

among  which  I  have  seen  an  important  journal  discinlhmTiL  S        new  consciousness  and  a 

Military  Thougfu,  which  contains,' ilTTddlSorti  KtS^'J^c^ibt  i^'^n^^^^ 

mditory  information,  many  poUlical  and  economic  able  conStioTimpc;sS  bv  ^^^IT^  "^T"' 

A'  8'^'                   with  reference  to  fighting  and  blcSar^  l>y  "ven  years  of  constutt 

Lentral  Asia,  India,  Afghanistan,  etc.    In  Petro-  t  j     /*  -7 

grad.  in  addition  to  the  Red  Canummder  and  other  uJ'^t^                 ■  •P«>«1  newspaper  entided 

journals  for  every  branch  of  military  and  naval  J*',??  Volga  Peasants "  has  appeared  through, 

affairs,  we  have  also  the  Review  of  Militia,  an  •     tJ  J™*-  Only  one  issue  was  printed,  whkh 

interesting  fortnightiy  magazine  to  which  the  fore-  "        r           *^"8and  rubles,  the  proceeds  zo- 

most  military  writers  contribute,  in  which  I  had  ,  »PJ»al  »  Printed 

the  honor  of  publishing  several  articles.    He  i*!?               ^  A.  BruSlov.  the  former 
editor  of  tiiis  journal  is  a  distinguished  younjE 

Communist  Red  Soldier,  V.  P.  Georgadze,  and  oS  In  the  presence  of  this  new  enemy  Soviet  ^»»t. 

lessors  and  highly  tramed  specialists  who  are  de-  that  in  oar  fight  against  tiiis  new  ^7  whi!? 

vo^cd^  and  amc^rely  working  for  the  new  «^^y^in  flli^ce  wi^hcT  !:;it5t^ 

^Amencan  workers  will  not  leave  us 

Famine  Worse  than  IntervenUon  SiT  a^gglel*^               "  °^       "^^'^^  ^ 

On  my  return  from  Moscow  I  traveled  by  day   

and  was  able  to  admire  the  beautiful  scenery  of  -See  pa«  147 

Ae  summer  landscape  lying  along  tiie  route  to  "t51  , 

Petrograd.    At  each  station  the  villaST  liTand  *  1^                        '"^P'P"  "  reproduced  in 

girls  brought  diflferent  kinds  of  b^S  ^  -7'  «^ 

train.   TTie  peasant  women  sold  frS^Ll^JZ  '^"^  T'^'*"'^ 

trewi  nunc,  eggs    Leamt  appeal  to  pubUahed  in  Soviet  Rdssu  last  month. 
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The  Struggle  with  Disease 

Bf  Aace  Jobcensen 

A  Danish  Delegate  to  one  of  the  congresses  recently  held  in  Moscow  writes  from  Aat  dijr, 
under  date  of  July  25  and  26,  to  "Folkets  Dagblad  Poliiikenr  Stockholm,  two  communications  wJUcft 
we  reprint  below  because  of  the  important  material  they  contain  on  sanitary  conditions  in  Soviet 
Russia. 


Moscow,  July  25. 

T  N  a  handsome  five-story  building  at  17  Petro^^a 
Street,  the  People's  Commissariat  of  Public 
HealUi  has  its  central  cAce  for  all  Russia.  The 
staircase  leading  to  this  oflfee  is  bailing  with 
people  seeking  advice  and  assistance  from  the 
many  sections  of  the  Commissariat,  for  the  times 
are  hard.  Not  only  famine,  but  diseases  also, 
many  of  them,  afflict  the  struggling  and  suffering 
Russian  people;  the  Commissariat  of  Public 
Health  is,  therefore,  the  chief  citadel  from  which 
the  people  draw  their  strength. 

Short  Visit  to  Semashko 

The  chief  of  the  Commissariat  of  Public  Health 
is  Semashko,  known  and  worshipped  by  every  child 
in  Russia.  I  met  him  on  the  fifth  story,  in  a  little 
oflfee,  with  furnishings  of  Spartan  simplicity. 
Semashko  speaks  with  warmth  and  entibusiasm  not 
only  of  the  outright  struggle  with  disease,  but  also 
of  the  great  prophylactic  tasks  that  are  being  met 
by  the  children's  homes,  the  children's  colonies, 
summer-schools,  and  sport  clubs  of  various  kinds. 
He  then  picks  up  a  number  of  photographs  pre* 
senting  a  beautiful  pn»pect  of  a  world  of  health, 
sun,  light,  youth,  and  pleasure.  Semashko  proudly 
points  out,  in  connection  vritb  the  pictures,  that 
the  peasants  also  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
great  significance  of  public  hygiene,  that  they  are 
in  many  cases  themselves  leading  in  the  work  of 
organizing  cleanliness  and  the  heislth  service. 

Sraiashko  then  expressed  his  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  foreign  workers — ^including  those  of  Scandin- 
avia— who  are  holding  out  a  helping  hand  to  the 
Russian  working  population  in  these  hard  times, 
in  their  stru^le  against  pestilence  and  disease. 

A  genuine  campaign  against  disease,  which  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  famine,  has  been  in- 
angurated  all  over  Russia,  but  the  preprequisite 
of  a  favorable  outcome  of  diis  struggle — which  for 
the  present  is  being  waged  against  the  unhappy 
triumvirate:  cholera,  typhus  of  the  stomach,  and 
dysentery — is  a  sufficient  supply  of  medicines. 
Before  the  war  almost  all  medicines  were  imported, 
but  the  blockade,  so  thoroughly  carried  out  during 
the  revolution,  until  the  most  recent  date  prevmted 
all  importation  of  medicines.  The  quantities  now 
coming  over  the  boundaries  are  still  so  small  as 
compved  with  the  needs  that  they,  are  by  no 
means  sufficient  for  the  population. 

On  my  asking  him  what  were  the  medicines 
needed  most  at  this  moment,  Semashko  handed  me 
a  luA  of  the  following  sixteen  substances:  Aspirin, 
Atropin  Sulpha,  Bismudi  Subaitrate,  Camphor, 


Quinine,  Codein  pure,  Caffein  pure,  Dj^jitalis 
Leaves,  Iodine  pure,  Potassimn  Iodide,  Morphiom 
muriaticum.  Sodium  Bromide,  Neosalvarsan,  Pil- 
carpine  Mur.,  Ipecac  Roots,  Hydrochloric  Add. 

These  medicaments  mnst  be  provided  at  the 
earliest  possible  mommt  in  the  lai^est  ,possibl« 
quantities* 

Hw  short  cottTers^on  is  ova:  and  Srsnaahfco 
tells  me  that  Dr.  Kalina  can  give  me  further  de- 
tails. I  leave  Semashko  with  an  expression  of 
hope  that  the  workers  of  alt  countries  may  under- 
stand the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  exert 
all  thdr  powers  to  help  their  Russian  brothers  by 
seadii^  ^Vs  of  medicines. 

An  Interview  wiA  KaUna 

Moscow,  July  26. 
Work  in  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Health 
is  proceeding  at  great  speed,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  Foreign  Information  Bureau,  die 
energetic  head  of  whidi  is  Dr.  S.  Kalina.  Like 
all  Communists  in  responsible  positions.  Dr.  Kalina 
also  has  a  schedule  from  10  to  1  at  the  hospital 
as  a  practicing  physician,  with  gynecology  as  his 
specialty,  followed  by  a  perioa  of  wont  in  the 
Commissariat,  from  1  to  5  in  the  afternoon,  and 
finally,  his  whole  evening  is  occupied  partly  by 
work  on  various  committees  of  the  Moscow  Soviet, 
partly  in  party  work,  in  which  Dr.  Kalina  has 
been  active  for  eighteen  years,  in  other  words, 
from  his  earliest  youth.  Of  coarse  the  conversation 
with  Dr.  Kalina  is  ctmcemed  chiefly  with  the 
general  conditions  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
physicians. 

In  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  of  the  Soviet  power, 
practically  all  the  physicians  were  carryii^  on  an 
absolute  sabotage.  But  later,  when  they  saw  that 
the  Soviet  was  gaining  in  strength  day  by  day, 
they  somewhat  reluctantly  returned  to  Uimr  work 
All  the  clinics,  polyclinics,  sanatoriums,  labora- 
tories and  apothecaries  passed  at  once,  as  the  reader 
will  recall,  into  the  hands  of  the  -Soviets,  and  the 
physicians  engaged  in  them  had  to  conduct  their 
work  under  Uie  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Soviets.  On  the  other  hand,  private  practice  by  phy- 
sicians was  never  prohibited,  nor  were  the  instru- 
ments that  were  die  private  property  of  the  physi- 
cians ever  taken  away  from  them- 

But  of  course  all  medical  activity  is  conducted 
under  a  special  control,  particularly  the  delivery 
of  medicines  by  the  physician  which  is  conducted  on 
a  card  system,  m  ^ob  manner  speculation  in 
medicaments  and  unnecessary  delivery  of  alcdiol 
is  prevented.    If  the  physician,  in  spite  of  these 
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A  CHOLERA  POSTER 

An  official  Soviet  Goveniment  poster,  typical  of  those  mentioned  by  Col.  Bek  in  his  accotmt  of  the  anti-plague 
propaganda  (see  page  145).    The  word  in  large  letters  is  "Cholera".  Tlw  original  bears  the  inacription:  "Gtizens! 

yourselves  vaccinated  against  cholera.  Death  ia  powerless  against  Tacdnation  only  I"  Like  many  others,  this 
poster  bears  a  little  note  (omitted  in  our  reproduction):  "Anyone  pasting  over  or  tearing  down  this  poster  Is 
guilty  of  a  counter-revolutionary  actl** 
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pracautioiu,  abuses  bis  privilege  for  prescribing 
alcohol  or  othor  medicines,  his  li^  to  practice 
is  withdrawn.  But  diis  took  place  in  only  a  few 
cases,  and  the  prohibition  of  alcohol  has  nem  so 

completely  carried  out,  that  alcohol  may  now  be 
said  practically  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  substance 
that  is  drunk  for  pleasure,  and  to  have  passed 
oitirely  into  the  status  of  a  medicine. 

In  a  circular  die  CosmiiBsariat  recently  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  physicians  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  freed  from  all  economic  cares,  so 
that  they  might  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
great  tasks  now  to  be  solved.  The  circular  also 
provided  at  the  same  time  for  a  further  safe- 
guarding of  the  sanitary<medicinal  apparatus. 

The  physician  looks  after  his  occupational  and 
economic  interests  through  the  trade  union,  mem- 
bership in  which  is  obligatory  for  all  physicians. 
All  occupations  in  the  health  service  are  included 
in  an  All-Russian  Medical-Sanitary  Trade  Union, 
the  soKralled  Vs&neditsantrud.  "Hiis  great  trade 
nnicm  combination  endows  the  physician  with  the 
same  rights  and  duties  as  the  nurse,  the  army 
doctor  (feldsher)  and  the  assistants.  All  are 
equally  regarded  as  workers  in  the  great  army  of 
the  health  service,  even  though  their  degree  of 
responsibility  may  be  very  differeat  in  the  various 
positions. 

Of  course,  infinite  i^mands  are  made,  and 
ri^tly  so,  of  the  physician  during  the  present 
period,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  whole 
system  has  been  ahnost  absolutely  changed.  His 
work  has  been  shifted  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
consultation  room  to  the  side-room.  Formerly  it 
was  the  patient  that  came  to  see  the  doctor,  now 
it  is  more  ccnnmon  to  have  the  doctor  come  to  see 
the  patient,  whether  it  be  in  the  latter's  private 
home,  or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  in  the 
hospital  or  clinic. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  medical  frater- 
nity is  not  satbfied  with  the  existing  conditions  of 
woA,  particularly  when  we  remember  that  there 
are  only  a  few  Communists  am<mg  the  ph^nidans. 
Dr.  Kalina  himself  is  the  only  Communist  among 
the  physicians  of  the  great  hospital  in  which  he 
works,  and  of  the  5,000  workers  in  the  Commis- 
sariat of  Health  at  Moscow,  only  160  (of  which 
number  about  80  are  physicians)  have  been  or- 
ganized in  the  basic  Commanist  units,  die  so-called 
"cells". 

But  as  time  passes,  an  increasingly  large  num- 
ber of  the  intelligentsia  ore  gradually  imbued  with 
the  thought  that  the  future  and  the  rising  genera- 
tion belong  to  Ccnnmunism.  And  for  this  reason 
there  is  a  marked  growth  in  the  organized  health 
work.  Concerning  this  I  shall  sp^  in  a  later 
article. 

As  the  people  of  Russia  of  all  political  tenden- 
cies are  now  in  full  cooperation  to  solve  the  great 
problems  of  provisioning  and  public  health,  the 
universal  pressure  of  opinion  in  other  countries 
should  result  in  a  gigantic  collection  for  dte  par- 
chase  of  food  BUppliea  and  medicamoits  for  SoriM 


Russia.  As  early  as  possible  every  trade  uni<m 
should  take  up  the  question  as  to  how  this  collec- 
tion should  b^  be  organized.  The  more  promptly 
the  medicaments  can  be  supplied,  the  greater  will 
be  the  number  of  valuable  lives  that  may  be  saved, 
and  the  fuller  will  be  the  expression  of  the  inter- 
national solidarity  of  die  woricers  in  the  form  of 
living  acts. 

The  Russian  Health  Service  at  Work 

As  a  result  of  the  November  revolution.  Dr. 
Kalina  told  me,  the  Russian  health  service  was 
directed  into  entirely  new  channelsv  all  sana- 
toriums,  watering  places  and  clinics  were  opened 
to  the  workers,  who  were  to  have  a  permanent 
right  to  occupy  65  per  cent  of  all  sanatorium  ac- 
commodation mroughout  Russia,  the  rest  going  to 
the  mtellectual  workers,  the  Soviet  officials,  artists, 
men  of  science,  etc.  In  each  single  city  district, 
the  so-called  rayojLS,  clinics  were  established,  in 
which  all  may  have  free  advice  from  many  special- 
ists, and  practically  every  street  in  Moscow  has 
its  information  bureau,  where  mothers  may  obtain 
assistance  in  the  care  of  children,  as  well  as  die 
necessary  foodstuffs,  particularly  milk,  for  this 
purpose.  Those  who  have  visited  both  Germany 
and  Russia  have  observed  that  the  Russian  children 
are  happier  and  better  fed  than  the  German — ^not 
to  speak  of  the  Austrian  childr»i — in  spite  of  the 
fact  diat  Russia  has  had  much  greater  dificaltie8 
to  fight  than  any  other  country,  owing  to  the  ter- 
rible blockade. 

The  systematic  instruction,  through  special 
courses,  of  a  rapidly  increasing  staff  of  nurses, 
as  well  as  the  splendidly  developed  protection  <tf 
motherhood,  has  done  its  share  in  saving  the 
lives  of  babies.  For  two  months  before  and  aftw 
confinement,  the  mother  is  exempt  from  work, 
and  receives  full  pay  and  greater  rations  than 
otherwise,  as  well  as  free  medicines  and  free 
maintenance  in  the  lying-in  home — almost  all 
children  in  Moscow  are  now  bom  in  such  lying-in 
homes, — and  ccnnplete  layettes  are  also  provided 
gratis  in  these  places. 

The  Extent  of  Abortion 

As  to  the  frequently  discussed  privilege  of  in- 
terrupting pregnancy  (abo^ion)  by  pmnitting 
surgical  interference  witii  it,  this  privilege  extends 
over  die  first  two  months  of  pregnancy  only,  and 
may  be  made  use  of  only  on  the  operating  table 
in  certain  hospitals.  Violations  of  this  provision 
are  severely  punished. 

Such  interference  with  pregnancy  is  permitted, 
as  is  well  known,  in  Western  Europe  also,  in  case 
any  of  the  following  five  diseases  is  present  in  die 

Sarents:  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  kimey  disease, 
eart  trouble,  insanity. 

In  the  present  epoch  of  crisis,  all  forces  have 
been  exerted  to  hold  back  the  disease  percentage, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  increase  because  of  famine 
and  the  heat  of  summer.  Great  woik  has  beai 
dcme  in  cleaning  up  the  cities;  for  instance,  in 
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Moscow  for  two  wedcs  (June  20  to  July  3)  all 
refuse  was  removed,  the  sewage  and  water  supply 
systems  cleaned  and  repaired.  Ev^ywhere  you 
could  see  posters  on  the  walls  of  houses  calling 
upon  the  people  in  vigorous  words  to  observe 
cleanliness  and  take  due  care  of  their  persons. 
All  the  district  Soviets  and  trade  unions  are  vnry 
active  in  this  tremendous  task. 

Famine  is  the  best  ally  of  disease-  The  terrible 
drought,  last  year  and  Uiis,  in  the  Volga  district, 
has  forced  the  peasants  to  emigrate  to  Siberia  and 
the  Causasus  in  great  numbers.  Twelve  to  fifteen 
million  people  in  twelve  governments  are  tornmit- 
ed  by  hunger  and  many  are  doomed  to  die  unless 


speedy  and  eno^etic  assistance  is  forthcomii^ 
"nie  hospitals  are  filling  up  with  sick  people  who 
require  medicine.  Dysentery,  cholera,  and  typhus 
of  the  stomach  are  spreading  more  and  more,  and 
yet,  as  Dr.  Kalina  says,  the  situation  is  much  better 
than  in  1919,  when  the  typhus  epidemic  killed 
millions  of  people. 

Dr.  Kalina  also  thanked  me  for  the  assistance 
of  the  workers  abroad.  As  we  descended  the  stefM 
after  the  conclusion  of  our  conversation,  we  vowed 
that  we  should  do  all  we  could  to  obtain  assist- 
ance, not  only  from  the  workers  of  Scandinavia, 
but  from  all  the  odier  countries  of  Western  Europe. 


Alexander  Blok 

By  Victor  Serge' 


Petrograd,  August  8,  1921. 

T^HE  greatest  of  contemporary  Russian  poets, 
one  of  the  magicians  of  the  word  and  of  the 
thought,  he  who  best  knew  how  to  set  forth  the 
deeper  meaning  of  the  revolution,  has  died. 
Alexander  Blok  died  at  Petrograd  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, August  7,  1921.  Russian  literary  men  will 
long  celebrate  his  memory,  for  he  was  incontest- 
ably  one  of  the  three  or  four  great  lyric  poets 
conierred  by  nature  each  century  on  spedally 
favored  races.  For  many  years,  furdiermore,  and 
without  having  had  any  official  laureateship  con- 
ferred upon  him,  he  was  nevertheless  the  first,  the 
most  admired,  the  most  beloved  of  the  muucians 
of  the  Russian  word. 

He  leaves  behind  him  an  extensive  and  per- 
manent contribation,  almost  all  of  which  is  <^  a 
lyric  nature.  His  best  appreciated  books  are 
called:  Verses  to  Evoke  Ae  Wonderous  Lady, 
Joys  Unfelt,  The  Mask  of  Snow,  The  Earth  Under 
the  Snow,  titles  untranslatable,  it  would  seem, 
themselves  involving  much  fantasy,  very  musical, 
both  charming  and  mystical,  whose  essential 
symbols  were  also  permanently  embodied  in  The 
Rose  and  the  Cross, — ^fuU  of  joy,  flowers  sublimat- 
ed by  a  noble  suffering, — a  martyrdom  crowned 
by  the  most  beautiful  and  fragrant  of  flowers. 

His  work  is  mystical,  and  its  inspiration  abso- 
lutely original,  hostile  to  any  religious  or  conven- 
tional symbolbm,  but  always  determined  to  du- 
close  among  its  passing  forms  and  images,  in 
minor,  faint,  hesitant  chords,  or  in  vague,  irrides- 
cent  touches,  the  intangible,  inexpressible  soul, 
which  is  love — painfully — and  dreams  of  the  rap- 
ture of  the  **unknown'*  to  the  stars.  Ahhoi^  m$ 
mastery  of  the  Russian  language  was  almost  per- 
fect, he  was  never  a  virtuoso  in  verse,  nor,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  poet  by  trade.  We 
shall  find  in  his  books  not  a  single  patriotic  song 
or  cantata,  nor  a  didactic  or  '^thesis"  poem — like 
those  to  which  the  academicians  and  poet  laureates 
of  occidental  countrieB  are  unfortunately  addicted. 


Alexander  Blok  was  simply  a  lyric  poet,  a  very 
great  lyric  poet,  who  lived  like  a  poet,  at  the 
whim  of  the  hours,  of  his  personal  emotions,  or 
his  dreams.  And  perhaps  that  is  why  it  has  been 
given  to  him  to  bestow  upon  the  revolutionary 
Russia  of  Red  November  two  poems  which  'are 
masterpieces,  because  they  sum  up,  set  forth,  and 
splendidly  proclaim  the  revoloticm:  The  Twelve, 
and  The  Scythians. 

A  French  translation  of  The  Twelve  recently 
appeared  in  La  Vie  Ouvriere*  But  the  poet,  the 
musician  of  The  Rose  and  the  Cross,  is  in  reality 
very  untractable  in  translation.  The  Twelve  are 
twelve  red  guards  of  November  1917,  dressed  in 
toE^  boots,  armed  with  Austrian  rifles,  who  are 
tramping  in  the  black  n^;ht,  over  the  white  snow. 
— ^Above  their  heads  a  banner  flaps  in  the  wind, 
with  the  inscription:  **A1I  Power  to  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,"  partly  visible  in  the  dark. — They 
pass  on.  liie  reports  of  their  rifles  echoing  in 
the  night  inexorably  dispel  the  great  shadows  of 
the  past-  They  are  poor  men,  rough,  impetuoas». 
suffering.  One  of  them  slays  with  a  bullet  from 
his  gun  his  sweedieart  of  former  days,  whom  he- 
sees  moving  by  in  the  arms  of  an  officer. — And 
bdund  them  on  the  snow  remains  the  bloodstain: 
"But  as  they  walk  vrith  mighty  stride"  followed 
by  a  poor  famished  beast,  the  twelve  do  not  know 
that  **ibey  are  preceded,  onder  the  bloody  fhig,  by 
the  form  of  Jesus  Christ — invisible  in  the  storm — 
invulnerable  under  die  flying  balls,  moving  softly 
over  the  snow,  surrounded  by  fluffy  flakes  and 
glittering  diamonds,  crowned  by  white  roses."  They 
do  not  know  that  they  are  the  twelve  obscure  bear- 
ers of  a  new  gospel,  and  that  the  ideal  they  are 
striving  for  is — unlmown  to  them — invulnerable 
to  their  own  assaults.  In  Uiis  poem,  in  which  each 
word  strikes  home,  because  it  is  living,  because  it 
is  a  word  of  the  street,  there  are  verses  which  tho 
revolution  has  practically  taken  as  mottoes,  in- 

*An  English  traiuUtion  appMied  in  TAe  Preeman,  New 
York,  September  8,  1930,  sad  later  as  a  punrtilet  p^idied 
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scribing  thrai  on  the  walls  of  itB  capitals:  **To 
the  greitf  grief  of  all  bourgeois,  we  smill  bring  on 
die  world  conflagration."  The  poem  also  contains 
a  double  vision,  moving  and  powerful,  of  the  ideal 
revolution  and  the  real  revolution. 

In  the  rhythm  of  their  march  and  in  their  en- 
thusiasm, tlw  vehement  strophes  of  The  Scythians 
recall  certain  passages  Victor  Hugo's  Chatimeats 
and  Barbier*s  Itmbea.  Millions  and  millions  of 
barbarous  and  eager  Scythians  bursting  with  life 
and  with  a  burning  and  devouring  love  (**Yes,  for 
long,  none  of  you  has  been  able  to  love  as  our  blood 
knows  to  love!")  appear  on  the  threshold  of  the 
future  and  address  to  the  old  world  a  fraternal 
appeal,  which  sounds  like  a  defiance: 

For  the  last  time,  old  world,  brace  up! 
For  the  last  time  the  lyre  of  the  barbarians 
Summons  you  to  the  bright  rq>a8t,  the 

fraternal  feast 
Of  labor  and  of  peace! 

For  if  old  Europe  cannot  understand  the  immense 
hopes  and  die  immense  love  that  blossoms  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Scythians  of  the  Ural  and  the  Volga, 
these  Scythians  will  tuni  to  Asia — and  then  woe 
to  old  Europe! 

In  Alexander  Blok*s  tragic  admonition  there  is 
a  profound  meaning.  Europe  has  not  responded 
to  the  brusque  and  magnificent  appeal  of  die 
'barbarians"  —  proletarians  and  moaiiks  —  who 
have  made  the  revolution.  And  now  these  "bar- 
barians" are  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  Orient. 
If  old  bourgeois  Europe  were  able  to  grasp  even 
in  the  sli^test  degree  the  immensity  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  awakening  of  the  Orient,  what 
frightful  disturbances  nuist  she  feel  at  the  faintest 
murmurs  in  India  and  Iran? 

The  author  of  The  Twelve  and  The  Scphims 
was  attached  by  his  sympathies  to  the  Socialist- 
Revolutionary  Party  of  die  Left,  which  adhered 
to  the  Soviets  after  the  November  Revolution,  and 
whose  legal  organization,  surviving  many  aber- 
rations, is  to-day  making  efforts  to  c<m8titute  itself 
as  a  "loyal  opposition."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Alexander  Blok,  little  versed  in  political  affairs, 
understood  the  revolution  as  a  poet — and  under- 
stood it  admirably. 

He  did  not  cease  his  work  at  Petrograd.  I 
believe  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
an  office  in  the  Theatrical  Section  of  the  Com- 
missariat of  Public  Instruction.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Authors*  Union  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Poets'  Union,  which  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  defence  of  the  interests  of  poets, 
who  are  considered  as  having  a  function  in  the 
Republic,  a  trade  comparable  in  every  respect 
with  other  trades.  He  was  much  interested  in  the 
House  of  Arts,  one  of  the  centres  of  intellectual 
life  in  Petrograd.  There  you  might  often  meet 
him.  A  dashing  figure,  well  jointed,  he  had  the 
el^ant  correctness  and  bf$aring  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
gentleman.  His  elongated  face,  nnooth  shaven, 
with  its  firm  features,  nushing  f aindy  at  the  sli^^ 


est  emoti<m,  his  eyes  of  the  blue  of  the  ocean, 
further  strengdiened  this  first  impression,  some* 
what  unexpected  in  the  most  lyrical  and  most 
Rnasian  of  our  G<mtemporary  po^  None  of  those 
that  have  met  him,  however  litde,  will  foi^et  his 
calm  and  wana  voice,  always  appearing  to  re- 
strain an  emotion,  and  his  blue,  timid,  distant, 
sweet  glance. 

At  die  age  of  forty-one  he  succumbed  to  heart 
trouble,  complicated,  they  tell  me,  by  an  incipient 
scurvy*  and  by  a  breakdown  of  a  constitution  that 
had  been  slowly  undermined  by  years  of  privation. 
If  the  conditions  of  existence  of  the  circle  to 
which  he  belonged  were  somewhat  bettei*  than 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  popnlatitm,  in  these  days 
oS  civil  war,  of  blockade  and  of  pemuuicaat  famine, 
they  are  none  the  less  hard  conditions  indeed, 
and  the  noblest  natures  are  not  always  those  that 
adapt  themselves  best  to  the  new  conditions  of  the 
stru^le  for  life.  It  has  very  often  been  the  case 
in  Red  Russia  during  the  civil  war  and  die  famine,  • 
that  the  beat  of  revolutionaries  went  off  to  be 
killed  at  the  front  or  on  the  barricades,  vdiile 
others  were  lying  low — and  that  die  best  of  artists 
and  scholars  stoically  suffered  the  severest  priva- 
tions, while  dubious  ^^intellectuals",  skilled  at 
sabotage  in  all  the  Soviet  instibitions,  were 
"muddling  through"  rather  weU. 

In  diis  unfortunate  and  inverse  selection,  the 
war  that  has  been  waged  and  is  still  being  waged 
more  insidiously,  against  Red  Russia,  has  been 
more  responsible  than  any  other  cause  for  the  re- 
peated murders  of  the  elect  Hie  artists,  the 
learned,  the  diildrea — die  elements  diat  humanity 
necessarily  considers  to  he  the  promue  of  its 
future — have  suffered  most  in  this  process.  Poets 
die  young  in  the  country  of  the  revolution,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Russian  children  are  a 
prey  to  famine  at  the  very  moment  when  the  eyes 
of  Aloander  Blok  have  closed  in  death. 

The  peoples  who  initiate  the  great  social  trans- 
formations are  called  upon  to  pay  this  cruel  ran- 
som for  die  future  of  Ul  races. 


*The  RussUn  Telegraph  Agency  aanoooced  that  Blok 
died  of  cancer,  from  it^ch  disease,  as  is  veil  known  to 
his  friends,  he  had  suffered  for  manj  yeaxa. 
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The  French  Plot  Against  Russia 


Perhaps  the  facts  here  given  may  throw  some         on  the  present  French  strikes. 


The  misery  whidi  now  exists  over  a  large  area 
of  Russia  as  a  result  of  drought,  blockade  and 
dvil  war  has  been  the  signal  for  redoubled  ener- 
gies on  the  part  of  foreign  imperialistic  enemies 
of  the  Workers*  Republic,  acting  in  co-operation 
with  the  more  fanatical  emigres,  such  as  Savinkov 
and  Burtsev.  Now,  when  the  organization  of  the 
Red  Army  is  being  dev<^  to  the  work  of  famine 
relief,  tbs  French  bankers  apparently  feel  diat 
die  time  is  opportune  to  strike  a  new  blow  at 
Russia  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  Polish 
and  Rumanian  vassals.  Throughout  July  and 
August  the  French  Communist  paper  VHu- 
manUe  printed  article  after  article  containing 
specific  allegations  about  shipments  of  laige 
quantities  of  munitions  and  war  material  to  Poland 
and  Rumania.  Day  after  day  it  has  reprinted  its 
"landing  accusation'*:  a  list  of  firms  and  arsenals 
which  are  manufacturing  munitions  for  the  use 
of  the  Polish  and  Rumanian  armies.  The  essential 
facto  about  the  new  French  conspiracy  i^ainst 
Soviet  Russia  are  summed  up  in  the  following 
article  by  Bernard  Lecache,  which  appeared  in 
UHummiti  on  Angosc  7: 

The  Pht  Agabut  RussSa 
JTniit  will  the  woridng  clasa  do  against  the  FVench 
■taipownU  of  munitioiu  to  Poland  and  Romania?  Will 
It  finaUy  tike  the  attitade  that  is  eipected?  WiU  it  riae 
with  aofficient  force  befon  the  gorcniment  which  is  lead- 
ing It  without  striUnc  a  blow  into  the  neit  last  war? 

"The  6rst  duty  of  the  woifcers*  ornmiiation  has  not 
beea  lalMled.  After  our  revelation*— they  are  not  oflidal 
but  they  are,  we  flatter  oursdves,  irrefragable— it  wa» 
agreed  to  stop  immediately  the  daily  shipments  of  men 
and  aims  for  the  next  assailanu  of  the  Russian  Revoln- 
Uon.  This  has  not  yet  been  done.  We  shaU  regret  it 
to-morrow.  To-day  we  can  attempt  to  reassert  oorselTes, 
we  can  prove  to  the  ruling  power  that  the  proletariat 

32  ^"^^^  i"^^*  ^^^'^  been 

aecunated  Hy  famine,  to  be  asussinated  without  defense. 

"The  cause  of  the  metal  workers  is  disquieting.  We 

ST*^^  o  we  haw  been  doing, 

some  of  the  finu  which  asanme  the  responsibiUty  of  mat 
ingmnnitioiw.  We  publish  ahnoA  daUy  the  list  of  houses 
and  firms  which  contract,  at  a  high  price,  to  tend  ifaells 
to  the  Poles.  The  working  men  and  women  are  therefore 
«iy  definitely  warned^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know 
that  the  metal  ^usts  hare  acted  in  oeeoidance  with  thdr 
obhgationa  to  their  shareholders. 

The  Workera'  ResponabUity 
"How  is  it        from  this  time  the  making  of  monitions 
has  (^unued?    Wo  know  that  among  the  produocw  an 
on^tiade  union  sts.   But  do  the  urade  unionists  who  are 
then>  dearly  reahze  the  dtuation?  M  they  do  not  perceife 

worn  f w  them  and  for  us. 

•^t  Fwt  d'Aobernlliers,  about  a  hundred  women  have 
^?!L^r™  manufacture  of  asphyxiating  gases. 

•MM  fifty  adult  women  for  the  repairing  of  gaa  masks, 
^jJT|hew  may  be  among  them  widows  of  the  war.  And 

^"]!^L""^S?^*?*K"^^'«"^  'ntt*»-fonrtha 
of  than  ace  enli«ed  for  the  poUdet— if  it  bo  not  to  n«i 
too  Ug  a  word— of  rsrolntiuiary  syndicaliin.    Wo  oak 


of  Mme  tens  of  thousands  of  memben  <rf  the  Federation 
of  RaUway  Workers  whether  they  wffl  peraiat  in  aOoi^ 
trams  of  munitions  for  Poland  and  Rmnuda  to  d^nt. 

"Hiere  are,  finally,  maritime  workers  and  docksn.  Will 
they  contmue  to  permit  steamers  loaded  with  war  material 
to  saa  ercgr  third  day  from  MarwriHes.  from  LorW 
Rochefort,  Brest,  Havre  and  Dunkirk,  bound  dthwfo^ 
the  BdUo  or  the  BUck  Sea?  In  condusion.  «  b^  S 
all  to  ci^  the  foUowing  Ust,  expressive  in  ito  wm- 
oaoMB^  which  sniEees  to  explain  the  plot  against  starviBK 
Rnsb.  fbm«itod  by  litUe  Barthou,  bfotbeTd^  ^SSm 
who  returned  by  favor  of  an  amnesty. 

Oar  Standing  AeeuaatiiM 

nkiaS  Sff  unmoved  when  we  maintain  thosff 

atMXgfiB,  withom  fearing  any  contradiction -^^^ 

R.2L'1X^       monition  twin,  for  PoW  m.d 

of  cSLTSao'c^"  ^  of  the  We.,. 

"The  manufacture,  day  and  night,  in  these  fMfa»iM 
ofjiJnilleuaes,  camion,  'shdls.  b3£*  J^iSS! 

V^Ju^^  o",  P/^"*  reinforcements  for 
PcSa  '^P"^""  ^  tn>0P  rdnforcemenu  for 

gS^a?.Xet£M.te^ 

for"%a5L""'"^  " 

w"^"?^"*:***''  ^J-  ^••^•i  No-  2.  to  Nanterre  of 
LSTf^^R^P*-"^  "^"^^  "^pM  for  war, 

ini^puS?  can  read  the  fdbwin, 

^i?^- J"'  "*S"  ^  "i«*on  material 

of  ^li^     ^" ''^  ^"-<«  of  War 

^Navd  arsenal  of  Lorient. 

have  already  left  filkd 
"About  two  montfaa  ago  Rumanian  soldiers  »« 

of  cannon  at  the  Schneider  f»i«A*. 

"lie  manufactuie  jtt  Delaunay,  Bellerille  and  Saint- 
Demj^of  nfle^  cMitndv^  7U  and  aatMrcraft  g^T 

name  Srint-Oeni..   The  whole  atock  fa  seat  to  Poland.* 
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Protest  Against  Conspirators  in  Poland 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  nou  aent  on  July  4  by  Peopk's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Agairs,  Chieherint  to  the 
Polish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Sldrmoat.  To  accompany  this  note,  which  shows  how  Poland  is  suftuff 
counter-revoUuionary  agents,  we  are  printing  opposite  on  official  Soviet  Government  poster  with  the  inscription: 
**The  departing  shlakhta  (P<^h  nobles)  in  their  impotent  rage  blow  up  cities  with  the  dynamite  of  the  Entente 
and  destroy  the  population.''  Bdow  are  words:  "Curses  and  death  upon  the  hired  murderers!*'  The  names 
Kiev  and  Borissov— cities  sacked  by  the  Poles  over  a  year  ago—^pev  omt  cAe  bumiHg  houses  m  the  distmea. 
The  poster  evidently  dates  from  that  p^iod. 


Already  on  April  11  the  Russian  Government  felt  itself 
obliged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Polish  Government 
to  the  constant  violations  of  the  Riga  treaty  by  PoUah 
forces,  vrho  were  aiding  in  every  possible  way  the  bands 
hostile  to  the  Soviet  Government,  in  their  raids  on  the 
territories  of  the  Soviet  Republics.  On  May  3,  the  Ruaaian 
Government,  to  its  great  regret,  was  obUged  to  deeUrs 
to  the  Polish  Government  that  the  explanatkm  oontained 
in  the  letter's  note  of  April  19  conid  not  be  considered 
as'  in  any  way  aatiafactory.  In  this  new  declaration,  the 
Russian  Government  adduced  a  number  of  instances  of 
■id  given  by  Pt^iah  forces  to  the  organlzstions  of  Savin- 
kov,  Balakhovich  and  Peremykin,  whoae  object  it  was  to 
invade  the  Soviet  RepuUics  and  overthrow  their  govern- 
ments. In  its  radio  tel^[ram  oi  Hay  26,  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment resdntely  denied  all  facta  thai  woe  incriminating 
to  it. 

With  profound  r^ret  the  Rnsnan  Coveniinent  sems 
time  ago  recognized  that  so  far  as  the  ^(datkms  by  the 
Polish  Govenunent  of  its  tiaaty  d»Bgations  with  regud  to 
Rosria  were  conoemed,  the  lacU  far  eneeded  emydiing 
that  has  been  stated  by  the  Russian  Government  in  its 
former  dedarationa.  In  Article  5  of  the  Riga  Treaty, 
both  contracting  parties  accepted  the  obligation  to  refrain 
from  all  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  other 
side,  from  agitation,  propaganda  and  intervention  of  any 
kind,  as  well  aa  from  any  snpport  to  such  activities.  They 
bind  themselves  not  to  recognize  or  support  organizations 
having  as  their  object  an  armed  strug^e  with  the  other 
contracting  party,  either  in  order  to  encroach  upon  ita 
territorial  inte^ty,  w  to  prepare  for  the  ovortfarow  of  its 
governmental  or  social  system  by  force,  as  wdl  aa  in 
organbations  alleging  themselves  to  be  a  govenunent^of 
the  other  party,  or  of  portions  of  ita  territory.  * ' 

Both  ddes  hind  themsdves  not  to  tolerate  the  presence 
on  tlwir  toritory  «F  such  organizations,  their  official  or 
other  representatives,  or  other  organs,  to  prevent  recruit- 
ing on  ^eir  own  territory,  aa  well  as  the  entrance  into 
their  territory  of  armed  forces,  weapons,  or  aupi^ies,  muni- 
tions, or  war  nmterials  of  any  UBd,  destined  fw  sndi 
organizations. 

The  Russian  Government  declares  that  all  tbeae  pn>- 
viMona  have  been  violated  by  the  Polisk  Govenment  from 
i3ae  -very  outset  to  die  proent  time.  ISwe  than  that. 
Pofidi  forces  ham  most  actively  partidpated  in  actions 
iriilch  it  was  duty  of  the  Polish  Government  to  oppose, 
in  accordance  with  this  article  of  the  treaty.  The  principal 
(me  of  the  organizationa  hostile  to  the  Russian  Government 
—which  not  only  has  ita  seat  at  Warsaw,  but  which  there 
enjoys  the  full  encouragement  of  the  highest  organs  of 
the  Polish  Government— is  the  so-catled  ''Russian  Political 
Committee,**  headed  by  Savinkov,  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  statement  that  he  was  *Wdy  to  go  vritb  anyone, 
if  the  purpose  be  only  to  fight  the  Soviet  Government," 
ScHoetimes  this  Pol^ical  Conmiittee  acted  throng  central 
•organs  created  by  it,  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Goveinment; 
at  one  time  it  created  the  Rosriaa  Evacuation  Committee, 
iriiidi  in  reality  had  undertaken  the  organization  on 
Polish  territory  of  forces  hostile  to  Soviet  Russia.  Shortly 
thereafter  it  esttdilished  a  Liquidation  Commission  for  the 
affairs  of  the  Evacuation  Committee,  which,  however,  did 
not  wind  up  any  of  its  activities.  Within  the  last  few 
months,  the  Russian  Political  Committee  acted  quite  openly 
and  officially.  With  its  official  approval,  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracies  and  upriunga  directed  against  the  Soviet  Gov. 
eminent  have  been  croadng  the  Polish  border  vriiile^  on 
the  ba^  of  its  **«nr»^i  the  highest  andioritiea  of  the 
Polish  £  -.A  ^ying  out  to  these  same  agents 


official  Polish  certificatea,  necessary  for  their  work  on 
Polish  territory  and  for  their  paaaage  over  the  border. 
The  Political  Committee,  this  great  centre  of  all  activities 
abroad  hostile  to  the  Russian  Government,  is  in  such  close 
contact  with  the  Polish  Government,  that  its  declarations 
and  official  documenta  have  for  the  Polish  Government  full 
offidal  ■'gT**'i?ff"T 

lliis  same  Russian  Political  Gunmittee  is  the  actual  in* 
itiator  and  manager  of  the  great  conqiiran  that  wo  pE» 
pared  on  Polish  territory  wiu  dm  object  of  brinj^ag  aboot 
an  overthrow  of  the  Government  in  Rusda,  vAich  is  now 
revealed,  thanka  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  Soviet  power. 
On  Polish  territory  and  with  the  foU  cooperation  of  the 
Poliah  Government,  the  Russian  Political  Committee  was 
preparing  uprisings  both   in  the  cities  and  the  rural 
districts  of  Soviet  Russis,  as  well  as  the  disra-ganization 
of  the  transportation  system,  the  destruction  of  factories, 
fuel,  etc  and  an  attack  from  the  outside  from  Polidi 
territory,  where  for  this  purpose  the  necessary  forcea  had 
been  recruited  and  armed.  For  dus  latter  purpose  use  was 
made  of  the  former  armies  of  Sairinkov,  Balakho^di  and 
Peremykin,  who  had  first  been  interned  and  then  liberated 
as  the  resuh  of  an  undersunding  between  the  Pi^itieal 
Conlmittee  and  the  Polish  GovemmenL     For  the  same 
purpose,  with  the  active  support  of  the  Poliah  authorities, 
recruiting  was  carried  on  among  Roasian  citizens  with  the 
object  of  filling  up  the  ranks  tlut  were  being  gotten  ready 
for  an  assault  on  the  Soviet  Republic,   llie  Russian  Poli- 
tical Committee  recognized  the  so-called  "Peopled  Union 
for  the  Defence  of  the  Fatherland  and  Liberty",  to  take 
charge  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  program,    lliis  Com- 
nuttee  was  an  o^anizatimi  working  directly  on  the  leal- 
iation  of  a  wide  plan  of  oon^uracy,  covering  both  the 
capitals  of  Soviet  Russia  and  iu  provincial  cities,  as  well 
as  the  railroads  and  the  rural  population.   The  agenta  of 
the  People's  Union  for  die  Defense  of  the  Fatherland  and 
Liberty  stood  at  the  head  of  die  bandit  uprising  in  the 
Western  provinces.    While  the  operation  of  disposing  of 
the  bandU  system,  now  fortunately  completed,  waa  under 
way,  it  becuue  dear  that  all  the  meshes  of  this  move- 
ment almost  invariably  led  back  to  the  People's  Union 
for  the  Demise  oi  the  Fatherland  and  Liberty,  that  is, 
to  an  organization  operating  at  Warsaw  with  the  foil  co- 
operatim  of  the  PoiQsh  Govemmoit.    SimOar  oonnectbn 
was  found  to  exist  brtween  this  Union  and  the  ecmqiiracy 
now  exposed  at  Petrograd,  iddch  turned  om  to  be  a  com- 
ponent part  of  the  same  {dan  that  had  beoa  liquidated 
by  the  Soviet  Power.   The  piindpal  role  in  the  carrying 
out  of  this  plan  had  been  assigned  to  the  divisions  fonned 
on  Polish  territory,  which  vrere  to  attack  the  Soriet 
Republic  from  without,  simultaneondy  vritb  organized  up- 
risings within.    Under  the  form  of  an  orgsi^zation  for 
social  labors^  the  armies  of  Savinkov,  Babkhoridi  and 
Peremykin  were  to  be  pushed  fonrud  to  tlie  boundary, 
and  muA.  battallions  of  gneiilla  fighters  were  to  he 
fmned  out  of  dieir  numbers.  In  order  to  aid  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  plan,  the  personal  Adjutant  of  the  Poliui 
Minister  of  War,  Generd  Staff  Col  Count  SoDogub  de 
Voino,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  interned  army.  The 
Russian  Government  has  in  its  possession  letters  from  the 
BO-oalled  General  Bulak-Balakhovich  to  the  acting 
aentative  of  the  Head  of  the  fVienda  of  the  Woricera,  Capt. 
Povetzak,  from  wiiich  it  is  evident  that  the  plan  of  the 
conspirators  irith  regard  to  the  formerly  interned  armies 
was  being  gradually  accomplidied.     ^muhueonaly  the 
head  of  the  Rosaian  Politi<al  Committee,  Savinkov,  oen- 
eluded  an  agreement  with  the  oomtter-revohitiMMry  so- 
called  ^ovenuwrns"  of  Ukraine  the  Don.  dw  luAm, 
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•nd  the  kadmg  groups  of  the  cottnter-rerolntioituy  Comck 
etesnenti  of  the  Tecdc,  Aatrakhan  and  Oieabnrg.  Bj  an 
agreenient  between  the  Rnasian  Political  Q»mmittee  and 
the  Poliah  Goveniment  the  troops  of  the  connter-rerola- 
tionaiy  CosMcka  in  Poland  were  aasigDed  to  border  doty, 
to  ivhidi  there  is  reference  in  letters  from  SavinkoT  to 
Count  Sollognb  de  Voino.  Colonel  GniloryboT  was  appoint- 
ed representative  of  these  Cossack  divisions  hy  the  Polish 
GovcnuBent,  dnce  the  Russian  Political  Committee  had 
appdnted  Urn  to  head  the  Cossack  troopa. 

The  Polish  Genera/  Staff  at  Work 
In  this  intenaive  work  of  preparation  and  leadership  in 
conspiracies  in  Russia  that  was  being  carried  on  by  the 
Rnauan  Political  Committee,  one  of  the  principal  parts 
was  played  by  the  Polish  Staff.  The  Poliah  General  Staff 
not  only  permitted  the  organization  of  guerilla  drrisions 
in  Poland,  but  gare  aid  to  such  organizations,  supplying 
thdr  troop*  with  anna  and  transporting*  them  on  Polish 
lailroads  at  the  expense  of  the  Polidi  Ministry  of  War. 
The  Poliah  Gowral  Staff  activdy  cooperated  in  recruiting 
in  war  priaoners*  campa  and  among  the  interned  n|[aniaas 
of  anti-Soviet  groups  and  in  forwarding  them  into  Rnaaia. 
It  aided  in  the  reorganization  and  preparedness  for  war- 
like activity  of  the  remnants  of  the  formerly  interned  anti- 
Soviet  armies.  It  supplied  the  agents  of  the  Ruaaian 
Pdltical  CiHnniittee  and  its  conriera  free  of  charge  with 
travding  papers  and  iaeued  permits  for  transporting  anti- 
Soviet  literature  by  railroad. 

Almost  aU  the  agenu  of  the  Ruaaian  Political  Onnmittee 
worn  at  the  same  time  agento  id  the  Polish  General  Staff. 
Mdals  of  the  initltntions  under  the  jurisdiction  oS  the 
Polish  General  Staff  conducted  over  the  border  the  agenu 
of  the  Rosalan  Political  Cwnmittee  destined  for  Russia. 
In  the  offices  of  these  offidala  of  institutions  subordinate 
to  the  Polidi  General  Staff,  bundles  of  anti-Soviet  liter- 
ature were  made  up.  Mon  than  that,  the  Polish  General 
Staff  aided  in  forwarding  to  Russia  poisons  vrith  the  object 
of  a  wholesale  poisoning  of  Red  Army  dividons  at  the 
time  of  the  nosings.  Ihus,  for  example,  the  Second 
Section  of  the  Polish  Geueral  Staff,  over  the  signatnn  of 
the  M«jor  of  the  GeMnl  Staff,  Bek,  issued  ■  documaut 
to  the  agent*  of  Savbikor  for  tian^ntatiHi  to  Sovkt 
Russia,  for  reconmntering  puipeaea  aa  It  were,  two  kilo- 
gnuns  of  poison,  the  object  (tf  iriildi  In  reality  waa  Ha 
wholeaale  poiaoning  of  Red  Army  men.  An  these  actions 
of  the  hi^test  auuiorities  of  the  Polish  Government  were 
possible  only  by  reaaon  of  the  fact  that  the  Rnsuan  Poli- 
tical Committee  has  until  the  present  time  enjoyed  the 
full  protection  of  the  higheit  personages  in  the  Polish 
Republic.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  me  Polish  Govern- 
ment squandered  350  million  maA»  of  the  funds  ttf  the 
Poliah  TkOBsnry  hi  support  of  the  Rnsdan  Political  Cnn- 
nittee  and  ita  conspbalive  activities. 

Under  the  mask  of  peace,  the  Poliah  Govenment  was 
guilty  of  actions  toward*  the  Soviet  Rqmblica  that  amount- 
ed to  eettain  forma  of  warlike  operations.  Hie  Govcnunent 
of  the  Workers  and  Peasants  in  Roaaia,  however,  stands 
so  firm  and  represents  so  completely  the  will  of  the  great 
working  masses  of  Russia  that  no  kinds  of  conspiracies 
on  the  part  of  the  remnants  of  the  exploiting  classes,  sup- 
ported by  external  foes,  could  weaken  iu  position.  The 
Workers*  and  Peasants*  Soviet  Russia  has  shown  that  it 
can  defend  itself  against  a  whole  world  of  armed  enemies 
and  is  not  afraid  of  any  invasions.  But  it  desires  peace 
and  all  ita  effort*  an  furected  toward  the  achievement  of 
friendly  rdations  with  all  other  nations.  The  Soviet  Gov^ 
emment  hoped  that  by  making  imporunt  sacrifices  in  the 
condusion  of  peace  with  the  Polish  Republic,  it  would 
assure  for  itseU  permanent  and  neighborly  relations  with 
that  conntry.  The  Russian  Government  unswervingly 
lahors  for  the  establishment  and  solidification  of  the 
fundamental  relations  with  Poland  that  were  fixed  at  tlie 
Riga  treaty,  which  the  Russian  Government  is  profoundly 
convinced  correspond  to  the  interests  and  the  basic  desires 
of  both  peoples.  The  Russian  Government  invariably  has 
emnplied  and  will  comply  with  all  provisions  of  Article  S, 
aa  wdl  aa  of  aU  other  articles  of  the  Riga  Treaty.  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Russian  Government  if  the  Poliah 
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Govenuuent  i*  eoutinubg  it*  hostile  aeU  against  Rnaaia. 

The  Polidi  Government  has  thus  far  not  pven  permisMon 
to  the  Russian  ambaaaador  to  enter  Warsaw*,  thua  de- 
laying  the  possibility  of  reaHy  briogiog  about  peace  and 
friendahip  by  meana  of  regular  diplomatic  relations.  The 
Polish  Govenment  is  supporting  the  White  Russian  so- 
called  **Military  Political  Centre**  and  the  White  Rnasian 
Committee  at  Warsaw.  It  gives  support  to  the  Fetlnrians 
and  other  oppoaenta  oi  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  power, 
Tyntytmik,  and  othna.  In  aiqtporting  the  Ruaaian  Pdi- 
tical  Committee,  it  i*  luppoiting  the  UKMt  active  of  the 
enemie*  of  the  Russian  GovcnunenL 

In  it*  Note*,  written  in  reply,  the  Foliah  Govmment 
adrancea  two  accusationa  against  the  Russian  Government. 
One  vi  thtm  is  concerned  with  the  activity  of  a  certain 
Ye^er,  iriio  is  alleged  to  have  fomented  dissension  in 
those  parts  of  White  Russia  that  have  been  nnited  with 
PolamL  The  Russian  Government,  in  its  Note  of  May  28, 
already  pointed  out  tliat  from  the  moment  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace  it  no  longer  maintained  any  relations  vrith 
the  above  mentioned  Yevlev.  The  second  accusation  of 
the  Polish  Government  was  concerned  with  literature 
hostile  to  that  Government,  which,  it  was  alleged,  was 
being  thrust  upm  refngeea  ratuming  to  Pdand.  The 
inveetigatiott  undertaken  by  us  showa  that  not  a  angle 
one  of  tbs  organizations  of  the  Soviet  Gf>vranment  was 
guilty  of  any  such  act.  We  must  assume  that  tiie  accnaa- 
ti<m  contained  in  the  Pdish  Note  was  simply  a  aort  of 
justification  advanced  by  the  refugeea  in  order  to  explain 
the  preaence  of  Polish  communist  lUeratnre  on  their 
persons.  The  Russian  Government  haa  complied  with  the 
utmost  punctiliousness  and  honesty  vrith  the  Riga  Treaty, 
but  ita  reward  haa  been  that  Polish  territory  has  become 
a  drill-ground  for  attacks  on  Soviet  Rnasia  and  for  the 
reparation  of  conspiracies  ag*iB*t  it*  govenunent.  The 
Russian  Govenunent  expect*  mm  the  Polish  GovenuMot 
a  dechrtion  a*  to  what  ll  intend*  to  do  in  wder  to  put 
an  end  once  and  for  aU  b>  these  IntohnUe  wmdjHaiiai 

D«mmtd$  of  Aa  JbissiaR  Goseminciit 

The  Russian  Govenunent  demands  the  immediate  ban- 
ishment  from  Polish  territory  of  the  two  brothers  Savinkov, 
Filosofov,  Bfia^ov,  Odinits,  Didchof-Derental,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  "Rnarian  Political  Comnuttee,**  a» 
wdl  as  thdr  agenta;  alao,  Bulak-Balakhovich,  together 
with  hia  Inother,  Peremykin,  Elvengren,  Vasiliev,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  "People's  Union  for  the  Defense 
of  the  Fatherland  and  Liberty,"  together  with  their  agenu; 
furthermon:  Petlura,  Tyntynnik,  Mordalevidi,  Oriik, 
Stmk,  and  the  other  Ukninian  contemvolutioMry 
agenU;  fnrthermim*  Col.  GnilcHrjdnT  and  the  othu  peraona 
atanding  at  the  head  of  the  Cossack  connter-revolotionary 
groups,  snd  their  agents.  The  Russian  Government  de- 
mands the  immediate  formation  at  Warsaw  of  a  mixed 
Russo-Polish  Commission^  induding  alao  lepreaentativB* 
of  the  Ukrainian  and  White  Rusdan  Soriet  R^nblica,  for 
the  find  drawing  up  of  a  list  of  persons  subject  to  baniah- 
ment,  in  addition  to  those  enumerated  above.  The  Rnssisn 
Government  demands  the  immediate  diBbanding  of  all 
armies  and  deUdimenU  created  for  purposes  hostile  to 
the  Soriet  Government,  as  well  aa  the  internment  of  tbdr 
adherento  in  concentration  camps.  Furthsrmore,  it  de> 
manda  th/B  taking  of  unoobditKHially  effective  measures  for 
the  cessation  of  eve^  ant  of  contact  between  them  and 
the  various  counter-revolutionary  groups,  and  for  talcing 
away  from  the  latter  every  possibility  of  exerting  any 
sort  of  influence  over  them.  The  Russian  Government 
demands  that  the  above  mentioned  mixed  Commission  shall 
likewise  be  entrusted  with  the  superrision  over  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  measures,  as  weU  as  of  dl  measures  that 
are  aimed  at  remoring  any  danger  that  may  threaten  the 
Soriet  Republics  from  the  side  of  the  former  counter- 
revolutionary groups  still  remaining  on  Polish  soil.  Finally, 
it  demands,  luder  the  control  and  gidflanee  of  the  aamo 
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mixed  CommiBaion,  the  paniahment  of  ofidal  penou  and 
otW  Polish  citiieiia  that  tuj  have  bean  gniltr  of  pe^ 
forminc  the  above  indicated  acta. 

Peopb^s  Conuniasar  for  Foreign  A§dnt 
Qmcajom. 

A  TREATY  WITH  HUNGARY 

Difficulties  are  constantly  urged  by  opponents 
of  the  Soviet  Govenun^t  whenever  a  suggestion 
is  made  that  any  foreign  government  make  a 
treaty  with  Russia.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Soviet 
GoVOTiment  has  already  signed  many  treattes  with 
fore^  powers,  great  and  small,  and  is  punctili- 
ously executing  all  the  requirements  of  such  docu- 
ments. The  fact  that  an  agreement  has  recently 
been  signed  with  Hungary,  perhaps  the  most  reac- 
tionary government  of  Europe,  suggests  that  treaty 
obluatioDS  between  two  foes,  whiU  of  course  more 
in  nature  of  a  truce  than  of  an  alliance,  are 
very  oftoi  necessary  under  present  c(mditi(mB> 

Readers  of  Soviet  Russu  will  recall  that  the 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Chicherin,  on 
August  13,  1920,  demanded  in  a  note  addressed 
to  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  at  Budapest 
that  the  Hungarian  Government  desist  from  its 
announced  intoation  to  practice  judidal  murtkr 
.  on  ten  former  members  of  the  Hungarian  Soviet 
Government,  then  in  the  power  of  their  **wfaite** 
conquerors.  Chicherin  enumerated  in  his  note  to 
Hungary  ten  znembors  of  important  Hungarian 
families,  who  were  in  the  custody  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government,  which  had  inherited  the  war 
nrisoners  taken  by  the  Tsar,  and  threatened  that 
ne  would  inflict  on  dum  any  paniahment  visited 
by  the  Hungarian  Govonment  aa  their  ten  captives 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  Hungarian  Soviet 

The  Htmgarian  Gommment  sent  a  mission  to 
Riga  to  discuss  the  situation  with  representatives 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government,  and  it  now 
appears  that  the  joint  n^tiations  have  led  to 
the  aignatnre  of  a  treaty  concerning  the  enrhange, 
not  only  of  the  important  priaoners  mentifmed  in 
Chicherin's  note  of  August  13  (see  Soviet  Russu 
Vol.  in,  page  413,  for  the  text  of  the  note),  but 
of  all  the  prisoners  of  war  held  by  both  sides. 
A  message  recently  received  from  Riga,  dated  July 
30,  gives  interesting  details  as  to  the  contents  of 
the  new  document,  which  is  signed  by  L  S.  Ganet 
dcy  for  both  Soviet  Russia  and  Soviet  Ukraine, 
and  by  Dr.  M.  Jungerth  for  Hungary.  While  the 
treaty  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  exdiange  of 
prisoners,  it  also  haa  interesting  provisions  of 
broader  import. 

In  concluding  the  treaty,  the  signatories  pro- 
ceeded from  the  assnmptiou  that  each  acoq>t8  the 
obligation  to  undertake  no  war-like  actions  tA  any 
kind  with  regard  to  the  othn-,  and  that  neither 
will  afford  any  direct  or  indirect  assistance  to 
opponents  of  the  other  party,  either  in  war  with 
other  powers  or  in  civil  wars. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ornment  releases  ail  prisoners  of  war,  aa  well  aa 
dvilian  prisoners,  who  are  originally  domiciled  in 
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Russia  or  Ukraine,  and  will  transport  them  to  the 
boimdary.  The  Hungarian  Government  accepts  the 
obligation  to  permit  the  departure  for  Runsia  of 
400  prisoners  enumerated  in  a  special  list  of 
names.  Should  there  he  any  difficulty  in  the  idmti- 
ficatitm  of  these  persms,  the  Soviet  Government 
must  furnish  such  precise  descripticm  aa  will  be 
absolutely  necessary.   Should  any  of  the  persons 
named  not  be  living  on  Hungarian  soil,  or  should 
they  be  at  present  domiciled  outside  the  domain 
of  the  Hungarian  Government,  the  Government  is 
released  from  the  obI^;ation  to  surrender  them. 
It  is  not  admissible  to  substitute  other  names  in 
place  of  those  Uiat  cannot  be  found.  Such  persons 
as  are  named  in  the  list,  who  may  not  wish  to  de- 
part from  Hungary,  may  continue  to  reside  there. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  free  expression  of  the  desire 
<^  Uie  persons  named,  the  Russian  Government  has 
the  r^t,  in  consultation  with  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment, to  said  a  neutral  personage  to  Hungary, 
who  shall  have  the  ri^t  of  free  and  direct  associ- 
ation with  the  persona  indicated,  who  may  desire 
to  remain  in  Hungary,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  assurance  that  this  ia  in  accordance  with  ihdr 
freely  expressed  desire. 

Tub  Russian  Government  shall  release  and 
transport  to  the  boundary:  (1)  all  Hnn^iarian 
prisoners  of  war,  aoldiera  as  well  as  officers,  now 
in  Russia,  Ukraine,  Turkestan  and  Siberia;  (2)  all 
civilian  persons,  originally  coming  from  what  is 
now  Hungary  and  at  present  living  in  the  terri- 
tories enumerated  under  (1)  above;  (3)  Captain 
Carl  Marschall,  now  being  detained  in  Moscow. 

In  order  that  all  prisfmers  of  war  and  civiUan 
poOions  may  be  intonned  of  die  possibility  to 
return  home,  the  signatory  governments  bind  them- 
selves to  publish  the  provisions  of  this  treaty 
throughout  their  respective  countries-  Each  indi- 
vidual is  to  retain  his  right  of  free  choice,  as  to 
whether  he  will  return  to  his  home,  or  continue 
to  dwell  where  he  now  lives,  with  the  permission 
the  government  of  the  country  of  his  present 
sojourn. 

In  principle,  the  exchange  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  indicated  in  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  above  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Hie  Hul^;arian  soldiers  (proletarians)  shall 
be  exchanged  for  Russian  soldiera  and  civilian 
persons  now  in  Hungary. 

2.  The  Hungarian  officers  and  bourgeois  ele- 
ments now  being  detained  in  Russia,  as  well  aa 
Captain  Hiuvchall,  shall  be  exchanged  for  die 
persona  enumerated  in  the  appended  list 

The  exchange  of  the  fint  category,  in  other 
words,  of  the  Hungarian  soldiers  now  in  Russia 
for  the  Russian  soldiers  and  civilian  persons  now 
in  Hungary,  is  to  b^in  at  once.  The  exchange  of 
the  second  category,  in  other  words,  the  bourgeob 
elements  and  officers,  now  detained  in  Russia,  for 
the  persons  ommerated  in  the  appended  list,  is 
to  tuce  place  through  the  intermecuary  of  a  third 
power,  to  be  chosen  later,  for  executing  these 
provisions  after  the  ratification  of  the  tre^  by 
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the  signatory  states*  In  order  to  hastoi  the  de- 
livery of  this  category,  the  persons  already  in- 
terned in  camps  an  to  he  ctMisigned  to  this  third 
power  in  a  number  of  hatches.  The  exchange  <tf 
this  cat^ory  will  be  carried  out  by  the  diird 
power  above  indicated,  on  its  own  territory.  Both 
signatory  parties  shall  consign  to  this  third  power 
the  persons  in  question,  for  internment  in  several 
groups,  from  which  the  persons  to  be  exchaziged 
dball  be  assigned  to  the  countries  in  questicm.  The 
groups  assisted  by  both  parties  shall  bear  die 
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same  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  perstms  to 
be  exchange  Hie  People's  Commissars  must  be 
so  despatched  with  r^ard  to  the  various  groups, 
that  tOB  last  of  die  People's  Commissars  will  be 
surrendered  togedier  with  the  last  group  to  be 
exchanged.  Hie  consignments  shall  be  so  de- 
spatched that  the  exchange  may  be  completed  be> 
fore  the  end  of  the  pre^t  year.  To  facilitate 
such  exacuations,  Ibts  of  prisoners  of  war  not  yet 
delivraed  shall  from  time  to  time  be  mutually  ex- 
changed. 


Russian  Workers  from  America 


By  L.  A.  Martens 


Hw  dwset  of  Comrade  Bogdanovich,  accajited  by 
the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  Soviets  of  National 
Economy,  pointed  out  in  Article  6  the  necessity 
of  making  use  of  **foreigiiers**  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  production  in  our  country,  both  by  the 
method  <H  purchases  of  needed  equipment,  machines, 
and  materials,  as  well  as  by  the  meUu>d  of  attracting 
conoeasionnairea,  but  the  tbeeea  completely  over- 
lode  another  poasibili^  for  ntiliring  foieignert 
for  the  recMStmction  of  Russian  life.  This  is  the 
■auipunau  to  our  industry  of  Ausum  workers 
now  Uving  abroad.  The  aid  of  diese  woriEcors, 
which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  of  great  valu^ 
was  already  fully  manifested  and  expresied  last 
year.  We  are  here  referring  particuarly  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Aiccordiag  to  die  latest 
statistical  data,  there  were  living  in  die  United 
States  in  1920,  1,393,999  immigrants  from  Rnaua 
(not  counting  immigrants  from  Poland,  Latvia 
and  Finland).  It  would  be  difficult  to  indicate 
precisely  how  many  of  this  nmnber  represent  peas- 
ants, and  how  many  represent  workers,  but  we 
may  safdy  declare  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Russian  population  is  concentrated  in  such  indus- 
trial states  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massadiu- 
setts,  Illinois,  etc.,  and  diis  populaticm  is  almost 
entirely  made  up  of  industriu  proletajrians. 

Immediately  after  the  November  revolution  in 
Russia,  ahnost  the  entire  Russian  population  of 
America  boldly  and  deddedly  exprwed  itself  as 
in  favor  of  this  revolution.  By  virtue  of  dds  fac^ 
die  activity  of  the  Soviet  Hiidon  m  America,  ex- 
tending over  nearly  two  years,  was  conducted  un- 
der conditions  of  the  fullest  sympathy  and  the  most 
heartfelt  cooperation  of  the  Rusuan  immigrants- 
Hiis  sympathy  soon  todc  a  very  concrete  form. 
In  the  summer  oS  1919  there  was  organised  in 
New  York  *The  Sodety  for  Tedmical  Ail  to  Soviet 
Russia,*'  which  met  with  extraordinary  sympathy 
and  mpport  <m  the  part  not  only  of  the  Rusnan 
workers,  but  also  of  American  workers;  in  spite 
of  persecutions  by  the  American  authorities,  the 
membership  of  this  Sodety  had  risen  to  2500  by 
the  middle  of  1920.  Subsequendy,  simihu:  societies 
were  organiaed  in  a  great  number  of  die  larger 


industrial  centres  of  America,  auch  as  Boston, 
Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San  Franciaco,  and 
others.  Of  course,  the  activities  of  these  societies, 
by  reason  of  their  being  completdy  cut  off  from 
Russia,  and  of  the  persecutions  by  the  authorities 
(raiding  their  premises,  beating  up  members,  eta), 
could  not  devdop  to  the  necessary  proportums. 
At  the  present  moment,  the  number  of  woikeis 
organized  in  such  societies  in  America  is  not  less 
thim  ten  thousand,  and,  doubtiess,  under  favorable 
omditions,  it  might  easily  rise  to  fifty  thousand 
or  more.  Parallel  with  dus,  the  Soviet  Misdon  in 
America  in  1919  began  to  register  skilled  workers 
of  all  kinds,  who  desired  to  go  to  Rusua;  in  all 
there  were  registered  about  twenty-five  thousand 
workers. 

Crisis  in  Ameriea 
We  most  point  out  that  the  economic  crisis 
whkh  eosned  in  America  toward  the  end  of  1920 
fdl  meet  heavily  on  the  Russian  immigrants  and 
still  further  increased  the  l<mging  of  the  latter 
to  go  to  Rusda.  Hie  Soviet  lifisdon,  taking  into 
accoant  the  complete  lack  of  preparedness  of  dw 
institutions  in  Soviet  Russia  to  reodve  this  immi- 
grati<m,  exerted  all  its  forces  to  restrain  this  ten- 
dency, so  long  as  this  was  possible,  but  during 
the  lut  months  of  1920  and  the  earlier  months 
of  1921,  the  leas  oonsdous  elements  of  the  Russian 
immigrants  in  America,  nwlecting  to  ask  any  per^ 
misdtm  from  the  Soviet  authorities,  simply  inamm- 
rated  an  dementd  migratiw  toward  Russia.  Ins 
more  consdons  and  organized  portion  did  not 
permit  itself  to  be  drawn  into  this  impulsive  move- 
ment, and  is  still  waiting  for  instructions  from  du 
Soviet  Govranment  The  immigrants,  chiefly  peas- 
ants, vho  did  hasten  back  to  Russia,  because  of 
the  unpreparednesB  of  die  Soviet  Republic  to  re- 
cdve  thton,  enAired  such  hanUiips,  almost 
unbearable  at  times,  that  the  Soviet  Government 
felt  itsdf  obli^  to  close  the  border  completely 
to  the  Russian  immigrants.  This  fiood  of  Rus- 
sian immigrants  from  America  was,  therefore,  cat 
<^  in  Apm  of  the  present  year.* 

•S«e  Sonn  Rossu.  April  2S,  1921  (Vd.  IV,  No.  17). 
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We  need  hardly  point  oat  that  by  this  niBatiiie 
Soviet  Ruaaia  ia  dqiriving  heraelf  not  only  of  a 
very  great  number  of  ddlled  and  other  work^ 
of  whidi  the  Republic  at  present  has  great  need, 
but  also  of  a  considerable  influx  of  material  le- 
aonrcea,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  woricers  in- 
variably propose  to  bring  widi  diem  all  Idnda  of 
tools  of  production,  instruments,  etc. 

It  would  be  diflKcult  to  estimate  to  what  pro- 
portions the  influx  of  worlurs  into  Russia  may 
grow,  but  the  figure  of  ooc  hundred  thousand  p»- 
Bcms  paaaing  from  America  into  Ruaaia  in  the 
Gonna  of  a  vear  will  hardly  seem  exaggerated  in 
the  ^rea  of  moee  who  are  acquainted  with  Amori- 
ean  conditions. 

Tliia  whole  mass  of  Russian  immigrants,  return- 
ing homeward,  appeaxa  to  us  to  be  an  element 
in  the  highest  degree  desirable  and  useful.  Hav- 
ing passed  throu{^  the  hard  school  of  American 
capitaliua,  having  been  effciently  and  thoroughly 
dtsciplined  by  the  American  cmditiona  of  produc- 
ti<m,  they  would  be  injected  into  the  nuns  of  over- 
taxed and  exhausted  Rusuan  workers  as  a  freah, 
invigorating  element  But  for  this  purpose,  appro- 
priate conditions  must  be  created  for  Ukem  in  this 
country,  cwiMsting  chiefly  <d  the  s^egation  of 
die  American  and,  generally,  of  all  foreign  work- 
ers, in  special  productive  groups,  and  in  the  crea- 
tion of  special  production  conditions  for  them, 
approximating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  conditions 
of  those  countries  from  which  th^  have  come. 

It  is  of  course  apparent  that  the  only  o^an 
diat  can  and  should  assume  the  task  of  organiz- 
ing a  systematic  immigradon  of  Russian  workers 
from  America  is  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
Ec<momy.  And  as  a  matter  cf  fact,  only  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy  ia  soflh 
dendv  ccnnp^ent  to  decide  audi  matters  as:  in  what 
brancnes  <n  production  and  in  what  factories  and 
shops  the  organized  assistance  of  these  woricers 
may  be  most  real  and  most  productive. 

Finally,  we  have  only  to  point  out  the  sli^ 
experiences  in  the  direction  indicated  by  us,  which 
have  already  been  passed  through  under  the  as 
yet  very  unfavorable  conditions.  Thus,  there  re- 
cently arrived  in  Moscow  from  America  a  co- 
operative organization  of  41  Russian  construction 
workers.  This  cooperative  o^anization  brought 
widi  diem  a  completely  equipped  shop  for  the 
mass  production  of  light  houses  of  the  American 
type.  In  addition  to  their  shop  equipment,  the 
organization  also  brought  with  them  the  necessary 
spare  parts  to  last  for  a  period  of  two  years*  It 
is  proposed  to  carry  out  the  work  of  this  organ- 
ization vrith  the  aid  of  the  local  carpenters  under 
die  guidance  of  the  woriura  of  die  cooperative. 
This  group  of  woricers  was  sent  to  the  Don  barin. 

The  cooperative  of  New  York  machinists  sent 
to  Russia  a  complete  equipment  for  makii^  auto- 
matic caatingB  of  various  kinds,  requiring  great 
preciaitm  in  measnrementa,  audi  aa  autranobile 
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parta.  Ihia  ia  a  new  branch  of  production,  d 
eztremely  great  value,  and  as  yet  conpletely  un- 
known to  our  country.  Ten  del^atee  of  this  co- 
operative are  now  in  Moacow  and  are  preparing 
all  the  neceaaary  conditions  for  the  arrival  of  the 
mnaining  workera  and  for  the  setting  up  d 
madiinery  in  die  AMO  factory.  Receody  there 
also  arrived  in  Moacow  a  cooperative  of  tailor* 
(120  workers)  with  a  completely  equipped  shop 
for  600  men.  We  have  received  a  tel^am  from 
New  York  informii^  us  of  the  organization  under 
die  **Societv  for  Tcichnical  Aid  to  Soviet  Ruaaia" 
of  a  aeccma  tailors*  cooperatim  consiating  of  one 
hundred  men  widi  a  capital  of  $80,000  for  dn 
purpose  of  machinery  and  equipment 

In  addition  to  th^  we  have  recdved  proposi'- 
tiona  from  a  group  of  agricultural  workera  of  the' 
same  Sodety,  controlling  $10,000  for  the  purchase' 
01  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  all  of* 
whose  membora  deaire  to  go  to  Russia;  from* 
workers  hi  the  State  of  Montana,  who  deaire  to* 
organize  a  group  of  miners  and  send  them  t<y 
Russia  with  machines  and  equipment  for  mining 
operations.    In  January  of  the  present  year  the 
Machinists'  Union,  a  very  large  and  influential 
organization  in  the  United  States,  proposed  to  or- 
ganize for  Ruaaia  a  group  of  2000  firat-claaa 
^erican  machiwiatw,    AlrMdy  at  die  beginning 
of  1920  the  Dukhobors  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  sent  a  dd^ation  to  the  Soviet  Mission 
with  a  propodtion  to  s^e  10,000  Dukhobors  in 
Russia,  witn  all  machines  and  tools  that  may  be 
neceasarr  for  f armiim^ 

Ihe  above  facta  alumld  be  snlBcient  to  show  with 
abapluto  clearness  the  benefita  that  mig^t  he  con- 
tributed by  the  American  workera  in  the  matter 
of  increasing  the  productive  forces  of  the  Russian 
Rq>ublic. 

Ekonomicheskaya  Zhixn,  June  22,  1921^ 


Editor*!  Note:  A  repQit  on  the  8d>ject  matter  of  thr 
abore  article  was  made  by  the  C3uef  of  the  Metal  DivisioD' 
of  the  Supreme  Conocil  of  National  Economr,  L.  K. 
Martou,  to  the  Soviet  of  Labor  and  Defeoae,  iriiich  at  a> 
aitting  d  June  22  adopted  the  following  reaohttion: 

1)  .  The  Centrd  Indnatrid  Depaitment  d  the  Snpcenv 
G)imcil  d  Notiond  Eoonomr  ia  now  oiganinng  a  sdn 
depaitment,  one  of  iriioae  alma  is  to  develop  jKivate 
indostrial  undertakingB,  or  grospa  of  inch,  bjr  meana  at 
turning  them  over  to  fordgn,  in  particular,  to  Ameciean 
workers  and  industrially  trained  peaaanta  <m  oontrael 
terms,  giving  them  a  certain  degree  of  economio  aatftiwy, 
and  carried  out  in  a  stipulated  manner; 

2)  The  sob-department  on  indostrial  immigration  of 
the  Suiffeme  Council  of  Nationd  Economy  coUecta  and 
laakaa  a  atndy  d  all  neceaaary  data  reganfing  worin, 
facbHiea  and  other  enterprises,  which,  irith  a  view  to 
incteadng  production,  codd  be  leaaed  to  orguiied  group* 
d  worken  from  America  and  other  oeitntriea;  aacandaa 
the  Ond  of  industrial  groups  of  these  foreign  workers  that 
codd  be  utilized  in  these  ondertddngs,  and  deddeo  thc- 
kind  of  materials,  tools,  food  supplies,  and  for  what 
periods  these  wooers  must  bring  such  at  their  own 
expense  to  Rnsda  for  the  proposed  undertakings; 

3)  In  view  of  the  particular  importance  of  Industrid' 
immigration  frtnn  America,  the  sub-department  on  indna- 
trid immigration  d  the  Supreme  Qmncil  of  Nationd 
EotuKony  enten  into  contact  with  American  aodetiea 
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technical  aid  to  Soviet  RoMia  and  immediatdjr  begiiu  Aa 
organization  of  above-mentioned  indnitrial  gronpa  of  work- 
er* in  America  witli  a  view  to  tranafening  them  to  Rnssia, 
giving  them  all  necesaary  data  as  to  the  natoie  of 
ihe  undertaking  to  which  tfaier  are  invited,  aa  well  aa 
■of  the  materiali,  toola,  and  -  food  sopplies,  la  mentioned 
.above; 

4)  The  solMlepartment  of  industrial  immigration  on  the 
.SQimnie  Coimdl  of  National  Economy,  in  the  name  of 
the  latter,  enters  Into  agreement,  vpon  fixed  condition*, 
with  theae  indmtrial  groapa  of  woricars,  leadng  to  them 
4IW  factoiiea,  woikt,  or  mucuitakmgB,  giving  them  a  certain 
.degree  of  economic  autonomy; 

5)  On  all  qnestiona  pertahiing  to  conditions  of  labor, 
.and  to  purely  immigration  qnestiona,  the  sob^epartment 
of  industrial  immigration  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
National  Economy  must  coordinate  its  actions  with  the 
AU-Russian  Counul  of  Trade  Unions  and  the  People's 
•0>mmissariat  of  Labor,  which  have  for  this  purpose  their 
.penuanent  reimsentaiives  hi  the  nib-depaxtmmt  of  in- 
dustrial immigration  of  the  Soj^eme  Gttuoil  of  NatiiHial 
fcontnay. 

Ekontmtichesltaja  Zhiat' 


LENIN  TO  AMERICAN  WORKERS 

The  following  cablegram  was  received  about  a 
month  ago  from  Russia  by  the  Society  for  Tech- 
meal  Aid  to  Soviet  Russia,  which  had  asked  for 
information  as  to  the  mode  of  sending  to  Soviet 
Russia  groups  of  workers  who  wished  to  leave 
America,  It  eonuUns  infomuUion  that  is  intended 
both  as  a  warning  and  an  encouragement  to  those 
workers  whose  hope  it  is  ultimately  to  work  in 
Russia.  Persons  interested  should  communicate 
with  the  office  of  the  Society,  47  West  42ad  St., 
New  York  City, 

To  the  Soci&y  for  Technical  Aid  to  Soviet  Russiai 

Having  received  the  news  of  your  conference  and 
its  message  oi  greetings  to  Soviet  Russia,  I  vdsh 
to  express  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Sovi^  of 
People's  Commissars,  our  heartfelt  appreciation. 
I  personally  also  desire  to  add  that  we  are  greatly 
in  need  of  technical  aid  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Should  any  groups  be  sent  without 
having  made  preliminary  arrangements  as  to  the 
tdioice  of  place,  factory,  etc.,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  equip  mem  with  food,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
sities for  the  period  of  two  years.  You  must  bear 
in  mind  the  hardships  existing  in  Russia,  the  diflfi- 
culties  in  connection  with  the  food  supply  problem, 
and  other  obstacles  which  would' have  to  be  faced. 
Persons  going  to  Russia  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  these  conditions.  They  are  to  be  guided  by 
the  instructions  of  the  Section  of  Industrial  Immi- 
gration of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National  Eco- 
nomy, copies  of  which  are  being  forwarded  to 
you.* 

President  of  the  Cotmcil  of  People's  Commissars^ 
V.  Ulianov  (Lenin)- 
Chichebin. 

'Printed  in  last  month's  Soviet  RtnsiA,  page  102.  H» 
Congress  of  die  Technical  Aid  Society,  to  v^di  rrfoenoe 
ii  made  above,  took  place  In  New  York,  July  2  to  5,  192L 


GEORGIAN  SERVANTS  AND 
BOLSHEVIST  HORDES 

Several  months  ago  a  ntmiber  of  European  social 
patriots  and  social  pacifists  sucJi  as  Vandervelde, 
Renandel,  Kautsky,  Huysmana,  eta,  visited  the 
Menshevist  paradise  of  Georgia  in  the  Caucasus. 
The  objects  of  their  visit  were  described  in  his 
usual  brilliant  manner  by  Karl  Radek  in  an  article 
*The  Same  Old  Story,**  appearing  in  SoTIET 
Russia  about  eight  mondis  ago  (VoL  IV,  No.  3). 
But  with  all  due  respect  to  a  great  journalist,  we 
must  say  that  the  amusement  horded  by  Raddc*s 
facetious  remarks  on  Karl  Kautsky  did  not  pro- 
duce nearly  as  much  mirth  in  one  reader  as  did 
Mrs.  Louise  Kautsky's  **A  Journey  to  Georgia,** 
printed  in  the  Vioma  Arbeiter-Zeitung,  which  is 
filled  with  impressions  of  this  visit    True,  the 
article  of  the  great  theorist's  wife  was  not  intended 
to  be  funny — but  this  only  increased  ita  himioroua 
effect  Mrs.  Kautsky  was  quite  naturally  interested 
in  the  status  of  womm  in  Uiis  formerly  Menahevik 
country,  but  the  result  of  her  investigations  was 
not  very  encouraging.  The  Georgian  women  turned 
out  to  be  very  lazy,  and  no  housewives  at  all. 
Iliey  don*t  like  to  go  to  die  market  or  code,  leaving 
such  work  to  their  husbands.    "The  only  fcanale 
purchasers  one  sees  in  the  market-place  are  Rus- 
sians, who  make  much  better  servants  than  the 
Georffons,    Women  cooks  are  a  rarity,  as  men 
prepare  most  oi  the  food.  In  fact,  the  Georgians 
are  the  most  famous  cooks  in  the  East,  and  have 
always  enjoyed  hi§^  repute  in  Russia.  Every 
family  in  Tiflis  who  can  afford  U  keeps  a  Georgian 
cook,  even  though  they  have  no  other  servants  and 
although  these  codra  are  a  costly  institution.** — 
And  further:    "When  we  became  irritated,  during 
our  stay,  at  the  lack  of  punctt/aUiy,  the  indifference, 
and  the  stupidity  of  our  servants,  they  invariably 
met  our  reproaches  with  a  surprised  and  inquiring 
look.  .  .  .**  But  they  are  very  polite  and  obliging. 
"Germans,  Belgians,  Italians,  and  Frenchmra,  who 
have  resided  and  managed  business  oiterprises  in 
the  country  for  years,  commend  the  Georgians 
very  highly  as  employees.** 

Doesn't  all  this  remind  one  of  the  old  anti- 
Socialist  joke  about  a  German  Socialist  miner's 
wife,  who,  when  asked  by  a  judge  what  it  is  that 
Socialists  really  want,  answered  that  they  want 
every  workingman's  family  to  have  a  servant 
giri?  ... 

But  this  idyllic  Menshevist  paradise  where  "every 
family  who  can  afford  it  keeps  a  Georgian  cook" — 
is  no  more.  **We  have  heard  with  bitterness  and 
pain,**  says  Louise  Kautsky,  '^ow  the  Bolshevist 
armies  swept  through  peaceful  Georgia.  .  .  .  The 
half-healed  wounds  of  me  war  are  again  torn  open, 
and  a  plimdering  and  mnrdering  horde  is  now 
marching  from  tovm  to  town,  from  village  to 
village,  inverting  the  beautiful  country  into  a 
sea  of  blood  and  a  mass  of  ruins.** 
Yea,  the  poor  cooks — most  famous  in  die 
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East" — must  have  lost  their  jobs,  for  their  masters 
have  been  thrown  oat  of  their  rich  houses  and 
the  apartments  have  been  distributed  among  the 
worlcMs.  .  .  •  But  there  ia  still  a  ray  of  hope,  for 
did  we  not  see  the  other  day  a  tel^am  coming 
from  a  Georgian  Menshevist  source,  stating  that 
the  Tiflis  workers  have  indignantly  reject^  the 
invitation  o£  the  Bolshevist  usurpers  that  they  oc- 
cupy the  *^orcibly  requisitioned  apartments**  of 
dieir  former  masters? 


TARDY  AID  FOR  RUSSIA 
Under  die  title  **The  Allied  Supreme  Cofmcil 
and  the  Famine  in  Russia,**  Karl  Radek  writes  the 
following  in  Pravda: 

"The  Supreme  Council  has  decided  on  assist- 
ance to  be  given  to  the  suffering  in  Russia,  with- 
out dius  far  going  any  further  Uian  mere  words. 
Does  not  the  Entente  understand  the  impression 
that  this  will  produce  among  the  Russian  people, 
especially  since  Germany  has  already  proceeded 
to  a  concrete  assistance?  We,  of  course,  know 
that  Germany  is  not  helpii^  for  reasons  of  human- 
itj  alcow,  but  that  economic  and  political  interests 
<n  wo^t  are  behind  the  assistance  she  offers. 
Germany  is  thinking  of  the  future.  What  is  the 
Entente  thinking  of,  since  it  seems  to  be  unable 
to  act  as  a  whole?  Hie  initiative  was  taken  by 
America,  through  its  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who 
approached  the  Soviet  Government  with  an  offer 
of  help.  In  England  only  certain  charitable  or- 
ganizations have  spoken  of  help  to  Russia.  Hie 
English  Government  apparently  has  not  yet  under- 
stood what  the  German  Government  so  quickly 
grasped,  viz:  that  if  this  aid  is  meant  seriously, 
credits  must  be  granted  to  the  organizations  active 
in  the  work.  When  Lloyd  George  and  Winston 
Cbordull  were  helping  Denikin  and  Kolchak  to 
destroy  Russia,  they  did  not  turn  to  charitable 
organizations,  but  immediately  used  the  resources 
of  the  stat&  Perhaps  England  may  go  together 
with  France,  which  is  speculating  on  a  fall  of  the 
Sovi^  Government  and  on  the  Famine  as  its  best 
ally  in  its  struggle  against  Soviet  Russia.  These 
a^umenb  are  perhaps  very  imposing  in  diplomat- 
ic circles,  but  the  Russian  mudiik  mil  be  able 
to  estimate  them  at  their  full  value.  Our  ex- 
periences in  the  civil  war  have  left  us  no  illusions 
as  to  the  humane  tendencies  of  the  boui^eoisie 
in  dealing  with  its  class  enemy,  although  we  have 
not  forgotten  our  humane  duties  and  hains  not, 
for  example,  permitted  the  distincti<m  between 
the  worknr  and  bourgeois  to  interfere  wiUi  our 
own  work.** 

Radek  concludes:  *The  grotesque  antics  of  the 
Supreme  Council  in  the  presence  of  the  hunger 
catastrophe  in  Russia  are  a  new  proof  that  the 
Entente,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  an  organisa- 
ti<m  of  politicians,  and  diat  it  is  not  able  to  make 
any  qoidc  decisions  even  when  its  own  int^ests 
require  it  A  hundred  and  fifty  million  Russians 
are  ^watdiing  the  actions  of  their  former  allies 


and  wait  for  their  assistance  to  the  suffer- 
ing. Most  of  the  Russian  people  have  not  yet 
been  trained  in  higher  politics,  but  they  are  able  to 
judge  facts.** 


EXPEDITION  TO  5IBERU 
Last  year  an  expedition  was  sent  out  frmn 
North  Russia  througb  the  Kara  Sea  to  northern 
Siberia.  Manufactured  articles  were  takm,  and 
were  exchanged  for  grain,  furs  and  seal  skins. 
Eight  thousand,  eight  hundred  tons  of  grain  were 
brought  to  Archangel,  besides  about  2,400  tons  of 
other  goods. 

A  committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  r^lu  northern  sea-ronfe,  despatdied 
two  expeditions,  one  to  the  rivers  Ob  and  Irtysh, 
the  other  along  the  Yraiisei-  Depth  soundings  were 
taken  and  the  river  estuaries  were  charted.  Wire- 
less tel^aphic  installations  were  set  up  at  the 
mouths  these  rivers,  and  the  buildii^;  of  a  port 
was  begun  <m  the  Yenisei.  T.ft«  Ji«g  parties  wen 
organized  to  float  grain  down  the  river,  and  other 
goods  were  collected  at  die  river-mouths  to  facili- 
tete  exchange  this  year.  As  navigation  in  the  Kara 
Sea  is  only  possible  for  one  and  a  half  to  two. 
months  in  the  late  summer,  it  is  necessary  that 
goods  should  be  collected  during  the  year,  and 
uiould  be  ready  for  immediate  loading. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  All-Russian  Co- 
operative Society,  Ltd.,  London,  five  cargo  vessels, 
accompanied  by  an  ice-breaker,  left  for  Northern 
Siberia  in  July.  The  Kara  Sea  is  normally  free 
from  ice  by  August  6th;  the  expedition  l^t  hbir- 
mansk  on  August  8th.  It  th^  divided,  and  die 
ice-breaker  towed  the  last  of  the  vessels  destined 
for  the  Yenisei  into  diat  river  on  August  21st 
The  rest  of  the  expedition  arrived  safely  at  the 
Ob  on  August  27tb.  It  was  hoped  that  the  sea 
would  remain  free  of  ice  until  September  20th, 
by  when  the  whole  expedition  should  nave  returned. 
Tne  grain  loaded  in  Northern  Siberia  in  eaodiann 
for  ttie  manufactured  goods  t^cen  there  vrillbe 
landed  at  Ardiaii^  on  the  return  journey;  the 
furs — ^including  ermine,  sable,  seal-skhi  and  others 
of  great  value — besides  other  goods,  will  be 
broi^^  on  for  disposal  in  England  or  odunr  Eu- 
ropean markets. 

NAMES  WANTED 

Send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  your 
frirads,  so  that  we  may  send  them  sample 
copies  of  Soviet  Rossu  and  sak  for  their 
snbscriptiixis. 

Address 
SOVIET  RUSSIA 
110  W.  40di  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SOVIET  RUSSIA 

A  , MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  mFORMAlION 
110  Wert  40th  Straet.  New  Yoik,  N.  Y. 

XU«  ^p^mm  adeimn  to  pwit  III  mdan 
with  the  Boit  laoent  avaUaUe  inf MMition  coDoen- 
iag  the  RMiin  SodaUrt  Fwkfal  Soriec  RspabUe  is 
the  ivtm  of  efieial  dncnmati  and  uuboritatife 
utidee.  The  editor  doea  not  moom  nepOBttbility 
for  o[dnioiu  exproetod  ia  dgiwd  artidee.  Mum- 
■cripti  are  receiTod  only  at  the  riek  of  the  •eodor. 


T  ISTED  on  the  stationery  of  the  "Russian  In- 
formatioD  Bureau**  as  "Honorary  Advisers" 
of  that  intuition  are  the  names,  among  others, 
of  Messrs.  Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  editor,  Outlook; 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President,  Colombia 
University;  Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  President,  N.  Y. 
Life  Insurance  Co.;  Col.  Theodore  Rooesvelt; 
Jacob  Sdiiff ;  Charles  H'  Sahin,  President,  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.t  Prof.  E.  R.  Seligman. 

"It  gives  ns  pleasure  to  inform  you,**  said  an 
announcemott  issued  undCT  the  names  of  these 
gentlemen  sometime  ago,  "that  we  have  succeeded 
in  making  arrangements  for  receiving  re^larly  all 
the  important  Bolshevist  papers  published  in 
Russia. . . .  Facts  and  data  taken  from  the  Bolshe- 
vist  papers,  we  feel  sure,  will  greatly  help  in 
acquainting  the  American  people  with  the  present 
conditions  in  Russia;  at  the  same  time  sndi  data 
could  not  be  challenged  by  anyone  as  an  invention 
on  the  part  of  the  'capitalist*  press."  These  were 
fair  words  and  prom^ed  well.  It  must  be  very 
painful  to  the  patrons  of  the  Russian  Information 
Bureau  to  learn  that  their  "data"  is  op«i  to  the 
very  challenge  from  which  ibey  thougl^  them* 
selves  most  secure. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  recently  presented 
to  the  papers  an  alleged  translation  of  a  para- 
graph which  he  stated  had  appeared  in  the  Pravda 
of  July  13.  When  his  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  nothing  even  remotely  resembling  his 
offering  had  appeared  in  either  the  Moscow  or 
Petrograd  Pravda  of  that  date,  he  confessed  quite 
frankly  that  he  had  never  even  seen  the  issue  of 
the  paper  from  which  he  pretended  to  be  quoting. 
He  nad  taken  the  quotation,  he  admitted,  from 
Milyukov*s  counter-revolutionary  paper  published 
in  Paris.  Such  is  the  origin  of  Mr*  Sack's  data 
"from  Bolshevist  papers.** 

To  make  the  case  worse,  Mr.  Sock  defoided  his 
misrepresentation  with  the  plea  that  even  if  his 
fictitious  sentences  had  never  appeared  in  the 
Pravda,  they  were  something  like  certain  words, 
equally  apocryphal,  attributed  to  Trotsky  two 
years  ago.  Challenged  to  name  the  date  and  place 
upon  which  Trotsky  had  uttered  those  words,  Mr. 
Sodc  retreated  into  silence. 

We  suggest  to  the  "honorary  advisers**  of  the 
Russian  Information  Bureau  that  they  exercise 


their  function  and  caution  their  director  to  be 
somewhat  more  careful  of  the  character  of  the 
"data"  vdiich  he  foists  upon  the  American  press. 

•  #      •  ~ 

TI^  E  often  long  for  space  in  which  to  relate  more 
of  the  delectable  gossip  of  the  em^e  press 
of  Europe.  Whether  uese  counter-revolutionary 
sheets  are  complaining  about  die  Bolsheviki  or 
chattering  about  one  anodier — ^which  they  chiefly 
do — diey  ore  always  divoting.  If  we  did  not  have 
to  give  so  mudi  attention  to  Communist  Russia, 
we  could  keep  our  readers  endlessly  entertained 
with  the  dcnngs  of  the  counter-revolutionary 
Russians. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  A.  Kaminka,  for  instance, 
Mr*  Kaminka  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Rid,  the 
organ  of  General  Wrangel  published  in  BctUb. 
We  introduced  Mr.  Kaminka  to  our  readers  in  last 
month's  Soviet  Russia  where  he  appeared  as  one 
of  the  devoted  Russian  patriots  who  plead  earnestly 
with  a  group  of  German  business  men  to  have  no 
commercial  dealings  with  the  Bolsheviki.  "Kaminka 
pointed  out,**  reported  the  BerUaer  Tt^eblaU,  July 
19,  "that  it  was  necessary  to  sedc  an  unmistakable 
solution  of  the  question  as  to  whether  any  com- 
mercial undertakings  at  all  could  be  reached  with 
the  Bolsheviki.  .  .  .  The  interests  of  the  future 
must  be  placed  above  the  doubtful  interests  of  the 
present  day.** 

These  words  were  nuircely  out  of  his  mouth 
before  the  Ta^blatt  announcied  its  discovery  that 
Mr.  Kaminka,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  helms- 
man of  the  Rulf  was  also  a  director  in  a  Reval 
concern  which  was  making  a  profitable  business  of 
selling  paper  to  the  Soviet  Government  Of  all 
things,  paper! 

The  scandal  set  all  the  white  guard  tongues  wag- 
ging. The  Socialisticheski  Vestaiky  gloating  over 
die  humiliation  of  its  rival,  asked  maliciously: 
"What  will  General  Wrangel  say,  who  maintains 
an  entire  *aTmy'  for  the  purpose  of  unremitting 
warfare  against  the  Soviet  Govenunent,  vhen  he 
learns  that  the  editor  of  his  own  organ  furnishes 

the  enemy  with  such  essential  materi^  as  paper?** 

•  •  • 

<^7^  OW  as  in  all  ages,  not  only  Germany,  hut  all 
powerful  nations  in  their  presumptuous  com- 
placency have  asserted  a  divine  call  to  press  their 
notions  of  religion,  government,  trade  and  moral- 
ity at  the  point  of  me  bayonet,  to  open  lanes  for 
the  Bible  and  commerce  with  javelins  and  gims, 
to  light  the  path  of  men  to  a  b^ter  life  with  the 
fires  of  their  own  homes.  But  through  it  all  there 
have  been  unbelievers  protesting  against  the  pro- 
gram. .  .  .  What  is  die  answer  to  the  skeptic*s 
doubt  of  the  justice,  courage  and  generosity  of  the 
nations  in  power  who  deny  medicine  and  other 
necessaries  of  life  to  Russians,  and  refuse  to  make 
peace  with  them  for  fear  of  their  form 'of  govern- 
ment? **  F rom  **Changing  Conceptions  of  Justice,** 
an  address  by  Charles  A.  Woods,  United  Slates 
Circuit  Judge,  Jounud  of  Ifte  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, March,  1921. 
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Dissolution  of  the  Nc 

'pHE  All-Riusian  ''Non-Portisaii"  Famine  Relief 
^  Committee  was  dissolved  by  order  of  the 
AU-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee  on  August 
27.  In  explanation  of  the  unavoidable  necessity 
for  this  action  the  Soviet  Government  issued  the 
following  statement  on  August  29: 

**Wishing  to  attract  to  famine  relief  all  possible 
strata  of  the  population,  without  political  distinc- 
tions, the  AU-Russian  Central  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  Soviets  welcomed  the  offer  of  a  group  of 
so-called  public  workers  to  establish  a  committee. 
AlUkOUC^  the  Soviet  Government  was  well  in- 
formed that  many  ctf  the  Committee^s  members  ac- 
tively participated  in  the  anti-Soviet  struggle,  and 
remained  its  opponents,  the  Cratral  Executive 
nevertheless  fnlly  approved  the  Committee's  com- 
position, and  granted  it  wide  powers. 

"The  Central  Executive,  in  this  step,  worked 
upon  the  understanding  that  the  membeiv  of  the 
Committee  really  understood  its  aims  as  purely 
bnsiness-Iike,  and  would  repudiate  the  idea  of  con- 
verting the  Committee  into  an  organ  of  political 
campaignrag-  The  Committee's  duty  to  avoid  such 
a  course  was  made  even  more  bincUi^  by  the  fact 
that  the  Committee's  establishment  caused  attempts 
by  White  Guard  emigres  abroad  and  by  certain 
groups  in.  close  touch  with  foreign  Powers  to  use 
the  Committee  for  political  purposes. 

"Leading  groups  of  the  world's  reaction,  par- 
ticularly in  Frendi  political  drdes,  could  not  con- 
template with  equanimity  the  Soviet  Government's 
attempt  to  rally  around  itself  all  forces  for  com- 
bating the  famine;  and  they  turned  their  special 
attention  to  this  Committee,  being  inspired  by  con- 
siderations of  their  never-relenting  tXragg^  against 
the  Sovieto. 

"Willing  earnestly  to  maintain  the  business 
work  of  the  Committee  and  prevent  its  degradation 
into  an  instrument  of  the  political  game  of  foreign 
groups,  at  a  moment  when  Russian  famine  relief 
became  of  political  importance  in  connection  wiUi 
its  discussicm  by  the  Supreme  Council  at  Paris, 
the  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Conmuttee,  by 
a  decision  of  August  18,  proposed  that  the  Com- 
mittee postpone  sending  a  del^ation  abroad,  as  it 
proposed  to  do,  and  concentrate  all  its  efforts  on 
immediate  work  in  the  famine  distri<^ 

"The  majority  of  the  Committee,  however,  proved 
to  be  so  obsessed  by  motives  altogether  alien  to 
actual  relief  that  it  declined  this  offer,  and,  in  the 
form  of  an  ultimatum,  demanded  the  immediate 
sending  of  its  del^ation  abroad,  emphawiring,  in 
a  resolution  of  August  23,  that  *the  Committee 
will  consider  itself  compelled  to  discontinue  its 
work  if  the  Government  will  not  alter  its  decision.* 

"At  the  same  time  the  Committee  declined  a  pro- 
posal by  the  Government  that  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  its  members  should  leave  for  woric  in 
die  famine  districts. 


n-Partisan  Committee 

**This  resolution  of  the  Committee  convinced  the 
Government  that  the  Committee's  majority  was 
possessed  of  political  calculations,  having  nothing 
in  common  with  relief  interests,  and  that  the  Com- 
miUee  would  rather  neglect  actual  relief  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  game  engineered  around  it 
by  White  Guards  abroad  and  European  Govern- 
mental groups  inspired  by  them. 

"The  Soviet  Government,  regretfully  constrained 
to  acknowledge  this  result  of  iu  step,  which  was 
calculated  to  attract  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  former  active  Soviet  opponents  to  relief,  decided 
to  liquidate  this  committee. 

"At  the  same  time,  .4ie  Government  u^;es  all 
those  unwilling  to  sacrifice  famine  relief  to  countei^ 
revolutionary  schemes  to  strain  all  efforts  in  the 
wide  field  of  succor  to  the  stridE^." 
'  A  dispatch  to  the  London  Daily  Herald,  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Globe,  September  13,  announced 
that  the  Extraordinary  Commission  had  unearthed 
a  widespread  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  certain 
membtts  of  the  Famine  Relief  Committee  to  over- 
throw the  Soviet  GovemmenL 

•"On  the  person  of  M.  Kapyeva,"  says  this  dis- 
patch, "secretary  to  N.  F.  Kiahkin,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  there  was  found  a  note  outlining 
a  scheme  for  reorganizing  Russia  under  a  supreme 
ruler,  with  a  federal  duma,  regional  and  parish 
dumas,  and  local  governors. 

'*M.  Bulgakov,  a  member  of  the  committee,  is 
said  to  have  written:  *We  and  the  famine  are  agents 
of  the  political  struggle,'  while  M.  Salamatov, 
another  member,  is  dnilared  to  have  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  absolute  dictatorial  power.  It  is 
asserted  he  had  advocated  a  series  of  local  up- 
risings, which  would  merge  a  united  movonent  un- 
der a  central  leadership.  Hie  investigation  is  pro- 
ceeding." 

The  "non-partisan"  committee  which  has  been 
disbanded  should  not  be  confused  with  the  All- 
Russian  Famine  Relief  Commission  of  the  All- 
Russian  Central  Executive  Committee,  a  special 
governmental  body  instituted  for  supervision 
of  all  affain  comiected  with  the  famine. 

In  the  September  issue  of  Soviet  Russia  an 
appeal  was  made  for  funds  for  the  All-Russian 
Non-Partisan  Famine  Relief  Committee.  The  dis- 
banding of  that  Committee  has  made  it  impossible 
for  m  to  dispose  of  our  *'Famine  Relief  Fund" 
as  originally  announced.  We  have  written  to  all 
contributors  to  this  fund,  explaining  the  circum' 
stances,  and  asking  for  instructions  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  their  contributions.  Any  contributor 
to  the  Soviet  Russia  "Famine  Relief  Fund^  who 
has  not  received  a  letter  from  the  treasurer  of 
the  fund  is  requested  to  notify  immediately: 
H,  S.  Reis,  Treasurer,  Room  304,  110  West  40ih 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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Question  of  Nationalities  in  Russia  and  in  Europe 

A  Resolution  of  the  Tenth  Party  Congress  of  the  Russian  Communist  Parly 

The  following  theses  were  propose  by  Stalin  at  the  Partys  Tenth  Congress  and  adopted  as  a 
pro-am  in  this  impor^U  question. 


1)  The  nations  of  the  present  day  ore  the 
product  of  a  definite  epoch,  the  epoch  of  rising 
capitalism.  The  process  of  the  liquidation  of  feu- 
dalism and  the  evolution  of  capitalism  simultane- 
ously constitutes  the  process  of  the  development  of 
nations  among  men*  The  English,  French,  Germani 
and  Italians  were  tranrformed  into  nations  by  the 
evolution  of  capitalism  in  its  victory  over  feudal 
disint^ration. 

2)  In  regions  where  the  formation  of  nations 
was  on  the  whole  simultaneona  with  the  formation 
of  centraliied  states,  the  natinis  naturally  cl(^hed 
themselves  in  the  form  of  the  state,  and  developed 
into  independent  bourgeois  n^onal  states.  This 
was  the  case  in  England  (excluding  Ireland), 
France,  and  Italy,  In  the  eastern  part  of  Europe, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  centralized 
states,  accelerated  by  the  needs  of  self-protection 
(invasions  by  the  Turks,  Mongols,  etc.),  took  place 
earlier  than  the  liquidation  of  feudalism,  in  other 
words  before  the  formation  of  nations.  In  view  of 
this  fact  Uiese  nations  did  not  develop  into  national 
states,  and  could  not  possibly  have  done  so,  but 
formed  the  several  mixlBd  ethnically  heterogeneous 
bourgeois  states,  consisUng  a  single  powerful 
dominant  nation  and  a  number  of  weak  subject 
nations.   For  example,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia. 

3)  The  national  states  which  dq>ended,  during 
their  first  period,  like  Italy  and  France,  on  their 
own  nationisl  powers,  did  not  as  a  rule  have  any 
oppression  (rf  uaticmalities.  We  most  consider  the 
international  states  as  the  opposite  of  this  condi- 
tion, for  they  are  based  on  the  predominance  of 
one  nation,  or  more  properly,  of  the  ruling  classes 
of  that  natitm,  over  the  other  nations,  and  there- 
fore may  he  considered  as  the  original  home  and 
origin  of  the  oppression  <^  peoples  and  of  popular 
national  movements.  The  oppositions  between  the 
aims  of  the  dominant  nation  and  those  of  the 
subordinate  nations  are  the  contradictions  without 
solving  which  the  ethnically  heterogeneous  states 
cannot  have  any  stable  existence.  The  tragedy 
of  the  ^hnically  h^rc^;aieou8  state  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  competoit  to  overcome  Uieee 
contradictions,  and  that  every  attempt  by  such 
a  state  to  put  its  various  nations  "on  an  equal 
footing**  and  "protect**  the  notional  minorities 
usually  ends,  if  private  property  and  class  inequal- 
ity be  retained,  in  a  new  failure  and  a  new  intensi- 
fication of  the  national  <»Ilisi(ms. 

4)  The  later  growth  of  capitalism  in  Europe, 
the  need  for  new  selling  markets,  the  quest  tor 
raw  materials  and  fuels,  and  finally,  the  evolution 
of  imperialism,  the  export  of  capital,  and  the 
neoesrity  of  guarding  the  sea-routes  mid  railroad 


lines,  led  on  the  one  hand  to  the  seizure  of  new 
territories  by  the  old  national  states,  as  well  as 
the  transformation  of  the  latter  into  mixed  aation- 
al  (colonial)  states,  characterized  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  peoples  peculiar  to  such  states,  and  by  inter- 
nal national  collisions  (England,  France,  G&cnmajt 
Italy),  and  on  the  other  hand  strengthened  amcmg 
the  ruling  nations  of  the  old  international  states 
the  e£Fort  not  only  to  retain  the  old  national 
boundaries,  but  also  to  extend  the  latter  and  to 
subject  new  (weaker)  nationalities  at  the  e:q>enae 
of  the  ndg^iboring  states.  This  alone  exteoded 
the  question  of  nationalities,  which  finally  became 
merged,  in  the  course  of  events,  with  the  general 
question  of  colonies,  while  the  oppressimi  of  peo- 
ples, no  longer  an  internal  question  of  the  state, 
becune  a  source  of  contention  between  states,  the 
cause  for  ctmflict  and  war  between  the  imperial- 
istic great  powers  for  the  subjectimi  of  weak,  r^it- 
less  nationalities. 

5)  The  imperialistic  war,  which  revealed  the 
irreconcilable  national  oppositions  and  the  inner 
helplessness  of  the  ethnically  heterogeneous  bour- 
geois states,  led  to  a  very  great  intensification  of 
national  conflicts  within  the  victorious  colmiial 
states  (England,  France,  Italy) ,  to  a  complete  de- 
struction of  the  defeated  old  mixed  national  states 
(Austria,  Hungary,  Russia  in  1917),  and  finally, 
this  being  the  **mo6t  radical**  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  nationalities  by  the  bourgeoisie — to  the 
formation  of  new  bourgeois  national  states  (Caedio- 
Slorakia,  Yugo-Slavia,  Finland,  Armenia,  etc). 
But  the  formation  o^  new  independent  natinml 
states  has  not  led  to  a  peaceful  harmony  of  the 
various  nationalities  in  their  life  togrther,  has  not 
eliminated  any  inequality  of  nations  and  opprea- 
sion  of  peoples,  for  the  new  national  Mates,  based 
on  private  property  and  class  ineqnality,  cannot 
endure  without  the  following  ctmdUions:  (a)  the 
suppression  of  their  natioiul  minorities  (P<dand 
is  oppressing  the  White  Russians,  Jews,  Lithuanians 
and  Ukrainians;  Georgia  is  oppressing  the  Oasetes, 
Armenians  and  Abkhazians;  Yugo-Slavia  is  <^ 
pressing  the  Bosnioks  and  Croatians) ;  (fr)  the  ex- 
tenrion  of  their  territory  at  the  ei^»en8e  oi  nt&f^ 
bora,  thus  creating  conflicts  and  war  (Poland 
against  Lithuania,  Ukraine  and  Russia,  Yugo- 
Slavia  against  Bulgaria,  Georgia  against  Armoiia, 
Turkey,  etc) ;  (c)  their  subordini^on  under  the 
imperialistic  great  powers  in  matters  finance^ 
economy,  and  military  affairs. 

6)  The  post-war  epoch  thus  reveals  a  sad 
picture  of  national  animosity,  ineqnality,  <^prea- 
sion,  conflicts,  wars,  imperialistic  encroaduiaiiti, 
on  die  part     the  peoplea  of  the  civiliaed 
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tries,  both  against  each  other  and  against  the 
disinherited  peoples;  on  the  one  hand  we  see  a 
number  of  great  powers  oppressing  and  ^loiting 
die  great  masses  of  dependoit  and  ''independent*' 
(in  fact  absolutely  dependent)  national  states,  as 
well  as  battling  among  each  other  for  the  privilege 
of  oppressing  the  national  states;  on  the  other 
hand  we  behold  a  struggle  waged  by  the  national 
states,  dependoit  and  indqiendent,  against  dm 
intolerable  pressure  of  the  great  powers;  also  a 
struggle  of  the  national  states  among  themselves 
for  the  extension  of  their  national  territory;  also 
the  struggle  of  the  national  states,  each  fighting 
for  itself  against  its  oppressed  national  minorities; 
and  finally,  an  increasing  emancipation  movement 
unong  the  colonies  against  the  Great  Powers,  as 
well  as  an  intensification  of  the  natimal  ctmflicts, 
not  <mly  within  the  Great  Powers,  but  even  widiin 
the  nati(mal  states,  which  usually  oppress  a  num- 
ber of  national  minorities.  This  is  the  "critique 
of  peace"  that  has  been  left  as  a  heritage  of  the 
imperialistic  war. 

Bwigeois  soci^,  as  far  as  the  solution  of  die 
que^ion  d  nationalities  is  concerned,  has  shown 
Itself  to  be  absolutely  bankrupt 

//.  The  Sotfiei  Regime  and  Ae  Freedom  of  Peoples, 

1)  While  private  property  and  capital  inevit- 
ably  divide  men,  Idnd^e  national  animosities  and 
increase  the  oppression  of  peoples,  on  the  other 
hand  collective  property  and  collective  labor  will 
in  equal  measure  bring  men  together,  prevent 
national  s^egations,  and  abolish  die  oppression 
of  peoples,  llie  oppression  of  peoples  is  just  as 
inconceivable  unless  capitalism  endures,  as  the  ex- 
istence  of  Socialism  is  inconceivable  unless  the 
oppressed  nationalities  are  liberated  and  given 
their  national  independence.  Chauvinism  and 
struggles  between  nationalities  are  inevitable  and 
unavoidable  as  long  as  the  peasantry  (in  fact  the 
petite  bourgeoisie  in  general,  of  the  ruling 
nati<ms),  whidi  is  filled  vrith  national  prejudices, 
omtinues  to  follow  the  bourgeoisie;  on  the  other 
hand:  peace  between  peoples  and  die  freedom  oi 
peoples  may  be  considered  assured,  if  the  peasantry 
will  follow  the  proletariat,  in  other  words,  yrhea 
the  diltatorship  of  the  proletariat  has  been  ren< 
dered  secure.  For  this  reason  the  victory  of  the 
Soviets  and  the  establishment  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  are  fundamental  conditiona  for 
the  abolition  of  the  oppression  of  peoples,  the 
creation  of  e<Tuality  among  nations,  and  the  guard- 
mg  of  the  rignts  of  the  naticmal  minorities. 

2)  The  experiences  of  the  Soviet  Revolution 
fully  bear  out  this  principle.  The  establishment  of 
the  Soviet  regime  in  Russia  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  Tif^iXB  oi  peoples  to  national  self-detnrmina- 
tion  have  revolutionized  the  relations  between  die 
working  masses  of  the  naticmalities  ol  Rosria,  have 
undermined  the  old  national  hostilities,  have  up- 
rooted the  suppression  of  peoples,  and  have  won 
for  the  Russian  workers  the  confidoK^  of  their 
brothers  of  (rther  peoples,  not  only  in  Rnssia,  but 
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throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  even  raising  this  con- 
fidence to  the  point  of  enthusiasm  and  readiness 
to  fight  for  the  common  causei  The  establishment 
of  Soviet  Republics  in  Azeibaijan  and  Armenia 
have  led  to  the  same  results,  by  abolishing  the 
national  conflicts  and  destroying  the  *'etemal" 
hostility  between  the  Turkish  and  Armenian  work- 
ing masses,  between  the  Armenian  and  Aberbaijan 
woriung  masses.  The  same  may  be  said  also  with 
r^ard  to  the  temporary  victory  of  the  Soviets  in 
Hungary  and  Bavaria,  in  Finland  and  Latria.  It 
may  also  be  maintained  with  certainty  that  the 
Russian  workers  would  have  been  unable  to  defeat 
Kolchak  and  Denikin  and  that  the  Republics  of 
Azerbaijan  and  Armenia  would  not  have  been  able 
to  establish  themselves  firmly  within  their  own 
territories,  if  they  had  not  liquidated  the  nati<mal 
animositieB  and  the  oppression  of  peoples,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  confidence  and  enthusiasm 
which  the  working  masses  of  the  nations  of  the 
West  and  of  the  East  felt  for  them.  Hie  consoli- 
dation of  the  Soviet  Republics  and  the  aboliticm 
of  national  oppressiMi  are  merdy  manifeatatiims 
of  one  and  the  same  process  of  emancipation  of 
the  workers  from  the  imperialistic  yoke. 

3)  But  the  establishmmt  of  Soviet  Republics, 
even  on  the  most  modest  scale,  is  a  mortal  moiace 
to  imperialism.  This  menace  consists  not  only,  in 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Republics  have  worked  their 
way  up  from  the  stage  of  colonies  and  semi- 
colonies  to  that  of  really  independent  nations,  by 
breaking  with  impoialism,  and  that  diey  thus  have 
withdrawn  from  die  imperialists  an  add^onal 

giece  of  territory  and  further  sources  of  income, 
ut  particularly  for  the  reason  diat  the  endurance 
ox  the  Soviet  Republics  themselves,  that  every  step 
taken  by  these  Republics  on  the  path  of  holding 
down  the  bourgeoisie  and  consolidating  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat,  ctmstitutes  die  fineat 
conceivable  ^tati<m  against  capitalism  and  im- 
perialism, an  agitetion  for  the  liberation  of  inde- 
pendent nations  from  the  imperialistic  yoke,  in 
other  words  an  irresistible  factor  of  disint^ation 
and  disorganization  of  capitaliam  in  all  its  forms. 
From  diis  there  results  an  inevitable  struggle  by 
the  imperialistic  great  powers  to  destroy  these  re- 
publics. The  hiMory  of  the  struggle  of  the  great 
powers  gainst  Soviet  Russia,  mobilizing  one 
bouigeois  border  state  after  the  other,  one  group 
of  counter-revolutionary  agents  after  the  other, 
against  Russia,  jealously  blockading  that  country 
and  seddng  to  isolate  it  economically  in  every 
way,  this  li^ory  shows  that  under  the  present  in- 
ternational relations,  a  single  Soviet  Rispublic, 
without  any  aasistance,  in  a  condition  of  capital- 
istic £mkreUuagf  cannot  consider  itself  secure 
against  economic  exhaustion  and  military  destruc- 
tion by  world  imperialism. 

4)  For  this  reason  the  isolated  existraice  of 
individual  Soviet  Republics  must  be  considered 
as  unstable  and  insecure  by  reascm  of  the  fact 
that  diis  existence  is  fhrnalBned  by  all  the  cap- 
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italietic  states.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Repttblics 
have  a  common  interest  of  self-defence,  in  me  first 
place;  and  the  restoration  of  the  productive  forces 
destroyed  by  die  war,  in  the  second  place;  and  the 
necessity  that  the  non<grain-producing  Soviet  Re- 
pidiUcs  be  supplied  with  the  necessa^  foodstuffs 
Dy  the  Soviet  R^nblics  that  produce  food  supplies, 
in  the  tfiird  place;  these  imperatively  demand  a 
union  of  the  various  Soviet  Republics  as  their  sole 
salvation  against  the  imperialialic  yoke  and  the 
oppression  of  peoples.  The  national  Soviet  Repub- 
lics, liberated  from  their  ''own*'  and  the  'foreign" 
bourgeoisie  cannot  maintain  their  existence  and 
overpower  the  united  fwces  of  imperialism  unless 
they  unite  in  a  close  union  of  states.  The  alterna- 
tive is  iheir  defeat 

5)  A  Federaticm  of  Soviet  Republics  on  the 
basis  of  their  common  military  and  economic  pur- 
poses is  the  goieral  form  of  alliance  between  the 
nations  which  will  bring  about:  (a)  the  integrity 
and  the  econoiliic  development  both  of  the  indi- 
vidual republics  as  well  as  of  the  entire  federatiim; 
(b)  a  complete  comprehension  of  the  manifoldness 
of  die  popular  life,  of  the  cultural  and  econ<miic 
conditions  of  the  various  nations  and  nationalities, 
at  various  stages  of  development,  and  an  applica- 
tion of  a  corresponding  form  of  federation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  condition:  (c)  a  peaceful  living 
together  and  fraternal  cooperadon  of  nations  and 
peoples  bound  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  fate 
oS  me  federation.  The  experiences  of  Russia  in 
the  application  of  the  various  forms  of  federation 
and  in  the  transition  from  a  federation  based  on 
Soviet  autonomy  (Kirgisia,  Bashkiria,  Tataria, 
Mountain  Nations,  Da^ustan),  to  a  federation 
based  on  a  treaty  between  the  independent  Soviet 
Republics  (Ukraine,  Azerbaijan),  as  well  as  the 
admissibility  of  intermediate  steps  (Turkestan, 
White  Russia),  has  fully  corroborated  the  prac- 
ticability and  elasticity  of  the  federative  system 
as  the  common  form  of  Government  alliance  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Republics. 

6)  Yet  such  federation  can  be  durable,  and  its 
achievements  can  be  concrete,  only  if  it  is  baaed 
on  mutual  confidence  and  a  voluntary  understand- 
ing between  the  nations  constituting  it  If  the  R. 
S.  F.  S.  R.  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  in 
which  the  experiment  of  a  peaceful  living  together 
and  practical  co-operation  on  the  part  of  a  great 
number  of  nationalities  and  peoples  has  been  sue. 
(»ssful,  it  is  for  the  reason  that  in  that  country 
there  are  neither  ruled  nor  rulers,  nor  a  m^opolis 
with  colonies,  nor  an  imperialism  that  oppresses 
peoples.  The  federation  here  is  based  on  mutual 
trust  and  a  voluntary  ^ort  oa  the  part  of  the 
working  masses  of  various  nationalities,  united 
into  a  common  state.  This  voluntary  nature  of  the 
federation  has  to  be  preserved  for  the  future  also, 
for  only  such  a  federation  can  constitute  the  transi- 
tioD  form  to  a  his^ier  unity  of  workers  in  a  single 
world  economy,  the  necessity  for  which  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  evident 


///.  The  Immediate  Ta$k$  of  the  Ruuim  Conumm- 
ist  Party, 

1)  To  die  extent  to  which  die  proletarian  renro- 
lution  substitutes  a  free  federation  of  national 
Soviet  republics  for  the  ethnically  heterogeDeou» 
imperialistic  state,  to  that  extent  will  the  Soviet 
system  secure  to  the  workers  of  the  former  sup- 
pressed nationalitiee  a  permanent  and  painleaa 
evolution  to  Communism  and  afford  them  the  pos- 
sibility of  taking  support  in  their  struggle  against 
the  remnants  of  national  suppression  and  inequal- 
ity, as  well  as  against  their  own  exploiting  classea 
— from  the  revolutionary  experiences  and  the  or- 
ganizing power  of  the  proletariat  of  the  more 
fbdvanced  conntrieB. 

The  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  and  the  independent  Soviet 
Republics  united  with  it  have  about  140,000,000 
inhabitants*  Of  these,  about  65,000,000  are  not 
Great  Russians  (Ukrainians,  White  Rusaians,  Kir- 
gisians,  Usbdcs,  Turkmen,  Tadshiks,  Axerbaijans, 
Volga  Tatars,  Crimean  Tatars,  Bukharta,  Chivin, 
Bashldrians,  Armmians,  Chedienians,  Kalwrdinea, 
Ossetes,  Circassians,  Ingushians,  Karatshayei^ 
Kalkarto — the  seven  last  are  usually  included  in 
the  general  name  of  Mountain  Nations, — Kalmnka, 
Karelians,  Averts,  Dargintses,  Kasikumucbes, 
Kyurintses,  Kumydcs;  the  last  five  constitute  die 
Daghestan  group).  Hie  policy  of  Taarism,  the 
policy  of  die  landed  proprietors  and  the  bourgeoisie 
toward  these  peoples,  consisted  in  destroying  among 
them  every  possible  elemeat  for  the  formation  of 
a  state,  of  restricting  the  use  of  their  language, 
keeping  them  in  ignorance,  and,  in  general,  Russi- 
fying diem  in  every  way.  The  result  of  this  policy 
was  the  low  stage  of  culture  and  die  political  bade- 
wardness  of  th^  peoples. 

Now  that  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  bour- 
geoisie are  overthrown  and  the  Soviet  system  has 
been  proclaimed  by  the  masses  of  the  peoples  in 
these  countriet  alao,  the  task  of  the  Communist 
party  is  to  aid  the  working  masses  of  the  non- 
Russian  bodies  of  people  in  reaching  the  Central 
Russian  stage,  in  helping  them  to:  (a)  develop  their 
own  Soviet  system,  and  strengthen  it  in  the  forma 
suited  to  the  national  peculiarities  and  conditions 
among  these  peoples;  (%)  develop  and  consolidate 
the  institutions  expressing  diemselves  in  their 
native  language,  i.  e.,  courts,  administration,  eco- 
nomic organs,  government,  to  consist  of  their  own 
natives,  familiar  with  the  life  and  psychologies 
of  the  local  population;  (c)  encourage  the  press, 
the  school  system,  the  dieatrical  and  club  life,  as 
well  as,  in  general,  all  cultural  and  educi^oiial 
institutions  working  in  the  vernacular;  (d)  create 
a  widely  ramified  net  of  lecture  courses  and 
schools,  both  for  general  education  as  well  as  for 
special  instruction,  in  the  native  language,  and 
to  develop  them  (particularly  for  the  Kir^isians, 
Kashldrians,  Turlonen,  Usbdcs,  Tadshik^  Aaer* 
baijans,  Tatars  and  Daghestans),  in  order  diat  the 
local  forces  of  skilled  laborers  as  well  aa  Soviet 
and  party  tAsials  may  be  prepared  as  quiddy  as 
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possible  in  all  fields  of  administration  and,  par- 
ticnlarly,  in  general  edncatiMU 

2)  If  we  exclude  from  the  65,000,000  of  non- 
Great-Russian  population  the  following  regions: 
Ukraine,  Russia,  White  Russia,  a  portion  of  Azer- 
baijan and  Armenia,  which  have  passed  through 
in  one  form  or  other  the  period  of  indus^al  cap- 
italism, there  will  remain  about  30,000,000  of  pre- 
dominantly Turko-Tataric  population  (Turkestan, 
the  greater  part  of  Azerbaijan,  Dag^tan,  the 
Mountain  Nations,  Tatars,  Kirghisians,  Bashkirs 
and  others),  who  have  not  y^  passed  tbiougfa  a 
capitalistic  deTelopmeDt,  who  have  yet  no  indus- 
trial proletariat  of  their  own,  or  hardly  any,  vdio 
live  principally  as  herdsmen  in  a  patriarchal  man- 
ner (Khirgisia,  Bashkiria,  Nortnem  Caucasus) 
who  have  not  yet  even  emerged  from  the  soni- 
patriarchal,  semi-feudal  regime  (Azerbaijan,  Cri- 
mea and  (^ors),  but  have  already  been  dragged 
along  in  the  general  Soviet  current 

The  abolition  of  actual  national  subjection  will 
here  constitute  a  very  long  process,  requiring  a 
persistent  and  stubborn  batue  against  all  the  rem- 
nants of  national  oppressioD  and  colonial  oislave- 
ment  The  disfrandiisemcnt  of  peoples  has  hither- 
to been  based,  in  diese  countries,  on  an  economic 
inequality  arising  from  hisorical  causes.  This  in- 
equality found  its  e:q>re8Bion  particularly  in  the 
fact  that  these  border  regions  of  Russia  (particu- 
larly Turicestan),  ccmridered  as  colonies  or  soni- 
coltmies,  were  hisld  down  by  force  to  play  die 
part  of  purveyors  of  raw  materials  of  all  kinds 
for  the  manufacturers  of  the  central  r^ons.  This 
was  the  cause  of  their  continuous  badcwardness 
and  prevented  the  origin  and  development  of  an 
industrial  proltfariot  among  the  suppressed 
peoples. 

Hie  proletarian  revolution  in  the  eastern  border 
i^ons  necessarily  is  encountered  by  this  condition, 
and  its  very  first  task  Ib  the  consistent  elimination 
of  all  remnants  of  naticmal  inequality  in  all  the 
fields  of  public  and  economic  life,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, a  planful  aicooragement  of  industry  in 
the  border  regions,  by  trannerring  the  industries 
to  die  places  where  the  raw  materids  are  produced 
(taking  die  textile,  woolen,  leadier  industaies,  etc., 
to  Turkestan,  Badildria,  Khirgisia,  the  Caucasus 
etc.).  In  conquering,  by  its  resolute  and  consist- 
ent struggle  for  the  abolition  of  every  sort  of 
national  inequality,  dw  confidence  q£  the  workers 
of  the  eastern  border  r^ons,  the  party  welds  and 
bloids  them  together  for  a  final  elimination  of  the 
patriarchal-feudal  conditions  within  Ae  former 
oppressed  nations  diemselves,  and  for  a  final  in- 
clusi(m  of  diese  nations  in  the  Communist  struc- 
ture. Hie  first  step  of  the  policy  in  dealing  with 
classes  in  the  eastern  regicms  must  be  the  exclusion 
of  all  native  exploiting  elements  from  any  influ- 
once  on  the  masses;  furthermore,  a  stru^le  against 
them  in  all  the  organs  of  the  local  Soviet  adminis- 
tration, withdraw^  from  them  of  all  class  privil- 
^es  by  die  self-oq;aBisBtion  of  die  nadve  masses 
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in  workers*  Soviets.  In  this  process,  the  numerically 
rather  insignificant  native  proletarian  dements, 
working  in  the  various  trades,  in  the  mines,  rail- 
roads, salt-works,  and  on  the  farms,  must  be  or- 
ganized and  drawn  into  die  Soviet  work  in  die 
most  conscientious  manner. 

The  next  step  must  be  the  economic  organiza- 
tion of  the  poor  native  elranents,  of  the  mixed 
trade  union  and  coop^ative  types,  created  by  die 
transition  of  the  native  wondng  masses  from 
the  more  backward  economic  forms  to  the  h^er, 
from  the  nomad  stage  to  that  of  agriculture,  from 
the  guild  production,  producing  for  the  open 
market,  to  collective  work  for  the  Soviet  state  (get- 
ting the  semi-proletarian  domestic  workers  into  the 
trade  unirais),  from  the  domestic  and  artel  produc- 
dm  to  factory  producdon,  frcnn  petty  agricnltnral 
work  to  a  planful  collective  agriculture.  The  Soviet 
Government  must  above  all,  by  means  of  a  system 
of  organized  unified  ccmsumers*  leagues,  aid  the 
native  semi-proletarian  masses  who  are  threatened 
with  extin<ti<m  by  economic  ruin.  In  accordance 
with  these  specific  conditions  in  the  structure  of 
the  Soviet  econtmiy,  the  woric  of  the  economic 
Cleans  must  be  reorganized  in  die  directiim  of 
transferring  the  center  of  gravity  to  the  local  milieu, 
of  incorporating  die  domestic  industries  and  <rther 
crafts  into  a  general  ectmomic  plan  of  organiza- 
tion, of  creating  a  firm  alliance  with  the  great 
masses  of  the  producing  populatim  md  detennin- 
ing  a  concrete  plan  tta  die  encouri^ieDicat  of  in- 
dustry in  die  border  states,  in  accordance  widi  the 
conditicms  of  the  masses  in  these  r^ons-  We  must 
warn  emphatically  against  any  blind  imitation  of 
the  pattern  set  by  C^tral  Russia,  particularly  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  grain  mtmopoly  in  the 
border  r^pona;  in  deeds,  not  in  words,  the  pro- 
visicms  policy  must  he  cmmected  wbh  the,  class 
policy  of  the  badcward  native  population.  Any 
mere  mechanical  transplanting  of  central  Russian 
economic  measures  to  the  eastern  bordeo*  r^ons, 
which  may  be  suited  (mly  for  higher  economic 
stages,  must  be  rejected.  (Jnly  by  an  organization 
of  die  great  masses  of  die  native  poor  populaticm 
on  the  basis  of  their  eccmomic  life  interests  will  the 
Soviets  of  the  woriurs  be  able  to  raise  the  peoples 
of  the  East  to  a  common  struggle,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  proletariat  of  the  advanced 
countries. 

If  out  of  die  30,000,000  of  predominandy  Torko- 
Tataric  population  of  Azerbaijan  we  «n»ude  the 
greater  part  of  Turkestan,  the  Tatars  (Volga  and 
Crimean  Tatars),  Bukhara,  Khiva,  Da^iestan,  a 
part  of  the  Mountain  Nations,  (Kabardines,  Cir- 
cassians, and  Balkarta)  and  a  number  of  other 
tribes,  which  have  already  become  domestic  and 
have  secured  a  definite  territory  for  diemsdves, 
there  remain  about  10,000,000  Khirgisians,  Bash- 
kirs, Chechenians,  togedier  with  die  southern  part 
of  Turkestan,  the  Ossetes  and  Ingushians.  The 
territories  of  these  races  only  recendy  served  as 
an  object  oi  colonizaticm  for  Russian  setders  who 
had  already  snatched  die  best  agricultural  tracts 
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from  thcon  and  systematicallr  pushed  than  into 
die  onfruitful  desorts.  The  policy  of  Tsarism,  the 
policy  of  die  landed  proprietors  and  the  bour- 
geoisie, aimed  to  accomplish  the  condition  where 
as  many  exploited  elemoits  as  possible,  consisting 
of  Russian  peasants  and  Cossacks,  would  be  set- 
tled in  these  Kgions,  making  use  of  the  latter  as 
a  dependable  support  in  imperialisdc  aspirati(Ui8. 
The  conflequmce  of  this  was  the  gradual  dying 
out  of  the  displaced  oppressed  peoples  (Khirgizi- 
ans,  Bashkirs).  The  object  of  our  Party  with  re- 
gard to  the  working  masses  of  these  peoples  con- 
sists (except  for  the  propositions  enumerated 
above  under  1  and  2)  in  uniting  their  efforts  with 
those  of  the  W(u4cing  masses  of  the  local  Russian 
population  in  dw  struggle  for  liberation  from  ex- 
ploitation in  general  and  from  the  predatory  great 
Russian  exploitation  in  particular,  to  help  them 
with  all  ways  and  means  to  cast  off  the  exploiting 
colonists,  and  in  this  way  to  secure  for  them  suit- 
able lands,  such  as  are  necessary  for  a  life  worthy 
<^  human  beings. 

4)  In  addition  to  die  above  named  races  and 
peoples  that  already  present  a  definite  class  align- 
ment and  occupy  a  definite  territory  within  die 
Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Republic,  there 
are  also  a  number  of  fluctuating  national  groups 
and  national  minorities  that  are  scattered  among 
c<»npact  majorities  d  different  n^onality  and 
for  the  most  part  possess  no  definite  territory 
(Letts,  Esthonians,  Poles,  Jews,  etc).  The  policy 
of  Tsarism  consisted  in  vriping  oat  such  minorities 
with  all  possible  means,  even  pogroms  (including 
pogroms  against  the  Jews). 

5)  The  evolution  of  the  Communist  organixa> 
ti<m  in  the  bwder  states  is  acctmiplished  under 
somewhat  peculiar  cradititms,  which  hinder  the 
normal  growth  of  the  party  in  these  regions.  On 
the  one  hand  we  see  that  me  Great  Russian  Com- 
munists who  are  active  in  the  border  regions,  who 
have  grown  up  under  the  conditions  of  a  sovereign 
nati<m  and  have  no  experience  of  national  oppres- 
sion, aometimeB  deprecate  the  importance  of 
national  peculiarities  in  the  party  and  in  the 
Soviet  work,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  class 
alignment,  culture,  ethnography,  and  the  historic- 
al basis  of  the  nationality  in  question,  and  dius 
distort  and  misrepresent  the  policy  of  the  party 
on  die  question,  d  nationalities.  This  circum- 
stance leads  to  a  turning  away  from  Communism 
towards  sovereignty,  towards  the  colonial  psycho- 
logy, towards  Great  Russian  chauvinism.  And  on 
the  other  hand  the  native  Communists,  who  passed 
through  the  difficult  period  of  national  oppression, 
and  who  have  not  yet  entirely  freed  themselves 
from  the  horrors  of  this  oppression,  sometimes 
overestimate  the  importance  of  national  peculiar- 
ities in  the  party  and  in  the  Soviet  work,  and  push 
the  class  interests  of  the  workers  into  the  back- 
ground, or  simply  confuse  the  interests  of  the 
workers  of  die  nationality  in  question  with  the  so- 
called  'Hntemational*'  interests  of  the  same  races, 
without  any  ability  to  diatingnish  dw  former  from 


the  latter,  and  to  set  up  the  party  work  on  these 
two  bases.  This  circumstance  leads  to  a  turning 
away  from  Communism  in  the  direction  at  a  bonr- 
geoia-democratic  nationalism. 

These  two  harmful  deviations  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Communism  draw  their  powers  from  the 
adulteration  of  the  Communist  organizations  in  the 
border  states,  which  was  at  first  inevitable.  On 
die  one  hand,  exploiting  elanoits  of  dw  colonists 
seek  affiliation  with  the  party;  on  the  other  hand, 
'representatives  of  the  native  exploiting  groups 
penetrate  into  the  party. 

The  Party  Convention  most  emphatically  con- 
demns diese  two  deviations  as  harmful  and  daaga- 
ous  to  the  cause  of  Communism,  and  conaiden  it 
necessary  to  point  out  the  particularly  dangerom 
character  and  the  particular  harmfulness  of  the 
former  deviation,  Uiat  in  the  direction  sov- 
ereignty and  colonialism.    The  Party  Conv«>tion 
.recalls  that  it  is  impossible  to  create  firm  Com- 
munist organizations,  in  actual  contact  with  die 
masses  in  the  border  states,  without  overcoming 
the  vestiges  of  colonialism  and  nati<maliam  in  the 
Party,  organizations  that  would  include  in  their 
ranks  the  proletarian  and  semi-proletarian  ele- 
moits  of  the  native  and  Russian  p^ralatiui  on  the 
balds  of  intemati<mali8in.   The  Party  Omventiai 
dierefore  believes  that  die  eliminotiim  of  die 
nationalistic  and  above  all  of  the  colonial  fiuctna- 
tions  in  Cononunism  constitutes  one  of  die  most 
important  tadu  of  the  Party  in  the  border  rcf^ons. 
In  calling  for  a  decisive  conflict  against  all  ^aosi 
Communistic  elonents  that  wetk  to  fraternise  with 
the  party  ctf  the  proletariat,  the  Party  Convention 
simnltaneouriy  warns  against  any  expansiiMi  at 
the  expense  of  the  petty  bourgeois,  or  national- 
istic and  exploiting  elements.    At  the  same  time 
the  Party  Convention  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
a  skillful  and  systematic  utilization  for  Soviet 
work  of  all  honest  and  tmaty  elements  among  the 
brain  workers  of  the  former  suppressed  peoples 
in  fhe  eastern  border  regions. 
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.  The  Jewish  Commissariat  in  Soviet  Russia 

By  W.  KuMOV 

Readers  who  follow  Jewish  affairs  will  be  interested  m  the  Jewish  work  of  the  Con^nissariat 
/or  Nattoiudities,  here  treats  by  an  authoriiy  who  retxntly  visited  America. 


A  Short  History  of  the  Jewish  CoaOnissanat 

One  of  the  first  tadu  of  the  Soviet  GoTermnrat, 
immediately  dtter  the  Noranber  Revolution,  and 
as  Boon  as  it  began  to  carry  out  its  program,  was 
to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  national  min- 
orities that  were  held  in  such  oppression  by  the 
Tsarist  regime.  The  People's  Commissariat  for 
Nationalities  was  created  for  this  purpose  and 
proclaimed  the  right  of  every  nationality  to  self- 
determination;  a  number  of  national  commissariats 
were  organized  to  carry  out  thu  sdf-detemiination 
in  accordance  with  the  specific  conditions  and  de- 
mands of  each  different  nationality.  At  die  pres- 
sent  time  the  Commissariat  for  Nationalities 
consists  of  about  twenty  branch  Commissariats. 

Each  national  commissariat  is  the  hij^iest  au- 
thority f  all  questions  affecting  the  natiiuiality  it 
represento.  Hiese  cfnumisaariats  bring  fwdi  and 
preeent  to  the  government  all  iraestions  affecting 
their  field.  Tli^  prepare  all  plans  and  projects, 
and  die  government  rarely  interferes  with  them, 
unless  it  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  govem- 
ment  as  a  whole.  Such  cases  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  General  Commissariat  tcx  National  Affairs, 
which  relates  tlw  intei^reUti<»s  between  die 
various  natiimalides,  and  which  gives  them  a  gen- 
eral line,  a  general  tendency.  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  there  has  never  been,  nor  is  diere  any  other 
country,  like  Soviet  Russia,  whcore  every  nati<m- 
atity  hu  such  complete  antnnomy. 

The  Jewish  Commissariat  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  created,  immediately  after  the  November 
Revoludon.  That  was  the  period  when  die  whole 
*^telligentsia^  was  sabotaging  the  Soviet  rule, 
refused  to  co-werate,  and  used  all  its  powers  to 
break  it  up.  the  sabotMe  among  die  Jews  was 
particularly  obdurate.  All  Jewish  socialist  pardes, 
particularly  the  "Bund",  the  biggest  Jewish  social- 
ist organization,  were  the  most  determined  enemies 
of  the  Bolshevists.  Under  such  conditions,  it  was 
a£  course  not  very  easy  to  organize  the  Jewish 
Commissariat  The  bolshevists  among  the  Jews 
were  very  few,  and  it  fell  upon  diese  few  to  proceed 
with  die  important  work  of  carrying  out  die  pro- 
gram of  the  November  Revolution  in  the  Jewish 
field.  The  Government  did  all  it  could  to  bring 
other  Jewish  socialist  groups  into  the  Jewish  Com- 
missariat, but  without  success. 

The  following  is  an  illustration.  Hie  Jewish 
Commissariat  began  to  organize  towards  the  end 
of  1917.  The  only  capable  and  suitable  person 
at  work  was  S^  Dimandstein,  an  experienced  and 
tried  rebel,  one  of  the  first  bobhevists,  a  man  <tf 
extensive  general  and  Jewish  learning.  Just  at  diat 


time  the  Ei^th  Omgress  of  the  "Bund'*  was  be- 
ing held  in  Petrograd.  The  late  Volodarsky  and 
Vcmcov,  who  pla^d  such  a  glorious  role  in  the 
November  overthrow,  learned  that  at  the  confer- 
ence of  the  Bund  was  present  a  good  friend  of 
theirs  from  America,  who  held  a  prominent  posi- 
ti<m  in  the  Bund,  lliey  came  to  persuade  him  to 
join  the  Jewish  Comminariat,  en>laining  that  they 
did  not  mind  his  being  a  Menshevist,  so  long  as 
he  would  work.  The  offer,  however,  was  declined. 

In  the  face  of  this  attitude  prevailing  in  Jewish 
spheres,  not  excepting  the  Socialist  groups,  the 
Jewish  Commissariat  commenced  its  work.  After 
great  effort,  Dimandstein  succeeded  in  finding  a 
tew  tadmical  asaistants,  but  even  diis  help  was 
vasdy  insuffident  Notwithstanding  this,  after  a 
litde  while  an  apparatus  was  created  which  b^an 
to  attract  attcntiim  to  the  Jewish  Gonmiissariat 

New  Schools  Provide 

The  first  step  of  the  Jewidi  Commissariat  was 
in  dn  directim  of  die  sdiool — to  create  a  new 
Jevrish  school  out  of  the  old  one.  A  special  Jewish 
Department  was  formed  in  the  gmeral  Commis- 
sariat for  Education.  On  the  initiative  of  the  Com- 
missariat the  Government  issued  a  decree  recognis- 
ing the  Yiddidi  language  as  the  official  language 
to..be  used  in  the  Jewish  schools;  the  Hd>Tcnr 
language,  which  die  large  Jewidi  masses  do  not 
know,  became  tme  of  the  foreign  languages,  not 
obj^fatory  upon  the  pupils. 

This  ruling,  naturally,  produced  consternation 
anun^  the  Sonists,  who  vete  particularly  bitter 
in  dwir  attadcs  on  die  Jewish  Commissariat  Their 
anger  was  fiurther  augmented  when  the  Jewish 
Commissariat  approatmed  the  so-called  Jewish 
**KehiIla**,  which  served  the  darkest  elements  and 
which  vreighed  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Jewish  masses.  The  Zionists  could  not  forgive 
this  act  They,  who  bad  been  the  rulers,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Jevridi  communities,  were  ousted  by  a 
few  'Vhipper-snappers*'.  Of  course,  it  was  bat 
natursl  tlut  when  all  the  old  city  councils  were 
abolished,  as  contrary  to  the  soviet  system,  the 
Jewish  councils  similarly  had  to  go,  as  these  played 
the  same  role  in  the  Jewish  life  as  do  the  city  coun- 
cils in  the  community  at  large.  Besides  their  bour- 
geois character,  the  city  councils,  as  also  the  Jewish 
councils,  were  nesto  of  counter-revolutionary  ac- 
tivity, of  systematic  treachery  to  the  young  work- 
ers* republic,  and  the  Government  could  not  toler- 
ate them.  At  the  same  time  the  Moscow  organization 
of  Zionists,  under  die  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Brutzkus, 
at  a  secret  sitting,  decided  to  support  all  enonies 
of  the  Soviet  rnle^  bat  at  dw  same  time  to  jofai 
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the  Jewish  Commiaaariat  in  order  to  diarnpt  it 
from  widiiiL 

Gradually  separate  groups  b^an  to  break  away 
from  the  other  socialist  parties  and  oSend  them- 
selves for  service  to  the  Jewish  Commissariat  Its 
activities  became  more  animatrdi  miore  system- 
atized. 

A  publishing  department  was  organiaed  to  issue 
Jewish  bo(^  in  oiiginal,  as  well  as  in  translation, 
a  daily  newspaper,  at  first  called  WarheU  and  later 
£jnes,  also  a  magazine  Ktdtar  und  BUdung. 
StepB  were  taken  to  organize  a  Jewi^  Museum,  a 
Central  Jewish  library,  various  art  schools;  finally 
even  the  bourgeois  intelligentsia  b^an  to  dunr 
signs  of  willingwwa  to  coqMrate  wmi  die  Onn- 
miasariat 

At  the  same  time  great  attention  was  ghran  by 
the  Jewidi  Commissariat  to  the  economic  work 
among  the  Jewish  masses.  A  strong  '^■*«f'C" 
was  made  made  to  convert  the  Jewish  small  midd^ 
man  into  a  land  worker.  With  the  full  cooperation 
of  die  Government,  which  supplied  timber,  etc, 
land  communes  were  founded  in  several  districts 
of  Russia,  where  land  was  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  movement,  howrever,  met  with  utde 
response  on  the  part  of  the  small  middlanan,  who 
pr^erred  speculati<m  and  odier  illegal  hnrinnas 
projects  to  useful  productive  work. 

when  the  peace  ncgotiationa  wbth  Germany  be- 
gan in  BrestLUovsk,  the  Commissariat  was  on 
guard  to  see  that  Jewish  interests  were  protected, 
mat  the  Jewish  language  ahould  be  recognized  in 
the  postal  arrangements  on  an  equal  footing  with 
German,  Russian  and  Polish.  As  soon  as  the 
Brest-Utovak  negotiations  were  concluded,  the 
Jewish  CmnmiasariM  undertook  to  aupervise  the 
repatriation  of  refugees. 

A  special  department  was  o^anized  to  send 
refugees  in  special  trains,  to  furnish  them  with  die 
necessary  documents  and  organize  koshra  kitchens 
at  various  points. 

Branches  of  the  Jewish  Cmnmiasariat  began  to 
crop  up  in  other  dtiea,  where  die  same  work  was 
carried  out 

In  Vitebsk,  which  is  now  the  largest  Jewish 
city  in  Central  Russia,  the  Jewish  Commissariat 
took  over  the  functions  of  the  Jewish  Council. 
A  large  kitchen  was  opened  for  the  poor,  also  a 
number  o£  schoola,  a  library,  a  club,  and  a  read- 
ing rocnn. 

The  same  thing  was  done  in  Gomel,  also  along 
the  Volga  district,  where  a  considerable  Jewish 
population  has  congregated. 

A  strenuous  caiiq>aign  was  inaugurated  against 
anti-semitism,  the  "Committee  to  Combat  Anti- 
Semitism'*  b^ng  organized  and  having  aa  members 
leading  representatives  of  the  Government 

Of  course,  the  Jewidi  Commissariat  was  not 
able  all  at  once  to  develop  all  this  activity  on  a 
large  scale.  It  was  hampered  on  all  sides  by 
the  lack  of  teachers,  writers,  speakers,  lecturers, 
agricnltural  eiperts  and  workers  in  generat  But 
Oat  which  was  accomplished  in  the  abort  period 
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of  its  eadstoice  showed  amply  that  the  Jewish 
Commissariat  was  on  die  trade  and  that  it 
had  become  an  important  factor  in  die  Jewidb 
life  in  Soviet  Russia. 

A  comparison  will  not  bb  amiss  here.  In 
Ukraine,  when  the  democratic,  almost  socialist 
^'Central  Rada**  was  in  power,  the  Jews  also 
obtained  autonomy.  A.  Jewish  ministry  existed 
with  some  sort  of  Jewish  Parliament,  oEilIed  the 
"National  Rat".  All  classes  of  the  Ukrainian  Jew- 
ish populatitm  took  part  in  die  formulation  of 
this  Jewish  autimomy;  all  parties  cooperated — 
Rifdit  as  well  as  Left,  so  that  thrae  was  no  lack 
<^  nelp.  There  were  teadwrs  apla^,  and  writers, 
speakers,  lecturers,  agricoUnral  ezperts,  etc,  yet 
very  littie  actual  woik  was  done.  Iheir  entire 
eno^  was  spoit  in  wrangling  with  each  otha. 
There  was  much  noise,  but  few  useful  results. 

In  Soviet  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  widi  sabotage 
ai^  boycott  aa  every  side^  die  Jewish  Comnuasar* 
iat  made  but  li^  noise,  yet  managed  to  aoonn- 
ptish  practical  results  in  beating  out  a  padi  fw 
very  great  activities. 

A  new  era  opoied  up  for  the  Jewish  C<»mni»- 
sariat  when  the  majority  of  the  '^und*'  and  die 
"United  Jewish  Socialist  Party"  became  conunnn- 
ist  With  the  new  blood  injected  into  die  Jewidt 
Commissariat,  its  activities  increased  and  brandwd 
out  in  all  dinctions. 

Jewish  Commiasaniu  Helps  Posram  Sufferen 

Let  us  take  the  branch  for  the  relief  of  pognnn 
sufferers.  This  is  taken  care  of  by  the  Jewish 
Public  Committee,  which  has  developed  imnwnBB 
activities. 

There  is  an  impression  that  the  Jewiah  Public 
Committee  is  an  independent  organization  having 
but  littie  connection  with  the  Jewish  Commiwwriat 
At  any  rate  that  was  the  impreuion  conveyed  here 
by  a  representative  of  the  American  Joint  Die- 
tribmiui  Cnnmittee,  who  claims  to  hnre  created 
that  Committee  in  Soviet  Russia.  It  must  be  made 
clear  that  die  said  committee  was  organized  ex- 
clusively at  the  initiative  of  the  Jewish  Commis- 
sariat, under  whose  control  it  has  been  woridng 
all  the  time,  and  of  which  it  now  represents  a  part 

When  the  representatives  of  the  Joint  Diatribn* 
tion  Committee  arrived  in  Russia,  they  wanted 
imleed  to  sqiarate  the  Jewish  Commissariat  from 
the  relief  work;  diey  wanted  nothing  less  than  to 
create  a  new  form  of  boievolent  institution,  the 
ringleaders  whereof  would  be  the  same  old  hour- 
geois  busy-bodies  and  philanthropic  organizations, 
which  have  no  reastm  for  existence  in  Soviet  Rus- 
sia' But  they  did  not  succeed  in  this  game.  The 
matter  was  taken  in  hand  by  die  Jewiui  Commis- 
sariat, which  effected  a  compromise  by  inviting  the 
bourgeois  charitable  organizations  to  cooperate  in 
the  work  (this,  insisted  the  American  represen- 
tetives,  was  the  demand  of  the  **rich  aunt**  — 
America),  and  die  Public  Committee  was  organ- 
ised.  Bad  the  Jevrish  Commissariat  been  against 
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it,  the  Committee  would  never  have  seen  the  light 
of  day. 

Months  passed  without  anything  being  accom- 
panied by  the  Committee,  llie  representatives  of 
the  Jewidi  Commiasariat,  L  e.,  the  Jewish  Com< 
mmdats,  fedt  Xhonselves  bound  hand  and  foot 
through  the  sabotage  of  the  bourgeois  busy-bodies, 
who  employed  every  means  to  make  capital  of 
the  American  representatives*  handiwork.  Finally 
the  latter,  considering  themselves  sli^ted,  or, 
rather,  seeing  that  the  Jewish  coinmunists  were  not 
willing  to  have  anything  **put  over  on  them,**  were 
obliged  to  leave  ue  f'ublic  Committee. 

The  Jewish  Public  Committee,  now  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jewish  communists,  i.  e.,  the  Jewish 
Commissariat,  immediately  became  a  genuine  and 
active  f<»ce. 

Let  ua  return  to  the  question  of  pogroms.  Rumors 
are  being  spread  here  thiA  the  Jewish  Commis* 
sariat  does  not  allow  any  Jewish  self-defense 
against  pogroms.  This  is  a  base  lie.  Just  the  con- 
trary. Tlie  truth  is  that  when  last  winter  the  bands 
of  Balakhovich  and  Savinkov  van  let  loose  in 
White  Russia,  the  Jewish  Commissariat  immediate* 
ly  applied  to  the  Government  for  permiasion  to 
organize  Jewish  self-defense.  The  question  was 
widely  discussed  at  an  All-Russian  sitting  of  the 
Jewish  Sections  of  the  Russian  Communist  Party, 
during  the  Tenth  Congress  of  the  latter  in  Moscow. 
The  Jewish  Commissariat  also  favored  the  organ- 
ization of  such  self-defense  in  Ukraine.  Naturally, 
care  has  to  be  taken  that  such  self -def  rase  ^ould  not 
be  made  use  of  for  counter-revolutionary  purposes* 
There  are  still  such  men  around  as  Dr.  Paamanik, 
the  Zionist,  who  urg%  the  Jewish  population  to 
make  use  of  every  opportunity  to  come  out  against 
the  Soviet  rule  with  weapons  in  their  hands. 

Hie  Jewish  Commissariat  however,  is  not  satis- 
fied with  this  al(me.  Whorever  outrages  against 
Jews  occur,  representatives  are  immediately  sent 
to  the  spot  to  investigate ;  these  investigators 
gather  authentic  information,  statistics,  organize 
the  necessary  help,  and  on  the  baids  of  these  sta- 
tistics, memorandums  and  reoommoidatifms  are 
made  to  the  Government  as  to  what  is  to  be  done; 
there  has  never  been  an  instance  where  the  recom- 
mendations were  not  accepted  and  acted  upon. 

Just  now,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Jevrish 
Commissariat,  a  "Punitive  Expedition**  against 
pogrom  makers  in  White  Russia  was  sent  out  by 
the  All-Russian  Committee  to  Combat  Coonter- 
Revolution  (the  Cheka).  In  this  punitive  expedi- 
tion are  also  to  be  found  Jewish  cinnmunists,  dele- 
gated directly  by  the  Jewish  CommissariaL 

Every  incident,  every  smallest  detail  in  connec- 
tion with  pogroms,  is  registered  by  die  Jewish 
Commissariat  and  given  the  widest  publicity.  A 
special  apparatus,  with  a  qwdal  staff  «^  men,  is 
detailed  to  this  work. 

In  order  to  render  the  best  and  most  effectual 
help  to  iht  pc^om  sufferers,  a  special  department 
of  the  Commissariat  for  Public  Welfare  was  or- 
ganizad  on  the  initiativfl  of  the  Jewish  ConuniMar- 


iat,  cme  of  whose  representatives  is  in  diarge  of 
this  department  Similar  departments  are  now 
being  organized  in  all  cities. 

Cultural  Activity  ol  the  Jewish  Commissariat 

Hm  keystone  of  die  activity  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
missariat is  in  die  field  of  culture.  For  diis  pur- 
pose there  are  special  Jewish  Departments  in  the 
Commissariat  for  Education  in  every  city  where 
there  is  a  Jewish  population.  These  departments 
develop  great  energy  and  initiative.  There  is  no 
comer  in  the  Jewi^  cultural  field,  into  which 
these  departments  have  not  penetrated. 

Hie  following  figures  speak  for  diemselves.  Hie 
State  of  Gomel  has  280  Jewish  government  schools 
— elementary  and  secondary — where  all  instruction 
is  conducted  in  Yiddish,  according  to  the  latest 
pedagogical  methods.  The  State  of  Vitebsk  has 
200  of  these  schools,  and  Ukraine  about  400-  Al- 
togedier  there  are  about  1200  such  Jewish  schools 
in  Soviet  Russia.  This  figure  does  not  include 
the  Jewish  Childroi's  Homes  and  Colonies,  and 
Jewish  professional  schools,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  number  in  all  parts  of  Soviet  Russia,  and 
Uieir  number  is  still  increasing. 

The  Jewish  Commissariat  has  a  special  depart- 
ment in  the  Committee  for  Professional  Training, 
which  carries  on  its  work  autonomously. 

Last  year  a  Committee  for  Political  Enlighten- 
ment, Glavpolit,  was  formed.  This  Committee 
unites  the  entire  cultural  work  of  out-of-school 
training.  In  this  Committee,  of  which  the  famous 
pedagogue,  Krupskaya  (Mrs.  Lenin)  is  the  head, 
the  Jewish  Commissariat  also  has  a  Jewish  de- 
partment, with  sub-departmento  for  the  dieatre, 
literature,  art,  music  and  academic  studies.  There 
is  also  a  Jewish  Section  in  the  Government  Pub- 
lishing House  and  in  the  Government  Museum. 

During  the  period  of  its  existence,  in  spite  of 
the  extreme  shortage  of  pi^r  and  printing  facil- 
ities, the  Jewish  Conmiissari^  has  published  300 
books,  trauDsladons  as  well  as  originals,  covering 
all  fields  of  knowledge;  among  than  are  such 
capital  woHu  as  Professor  Nikolsky's  AncierU 
haaish  History,  IVofessor  Timiriazev's  lAfe  of 
Plants,  a  whole  series  of  works  by  Lenin,  Trotsky, 
Plflkhanov,  Bukharin*8  A.  B.  C.  of  Coimnuaism, 
Jewish  classics,  also  a  number  of  Jewish  text  books 
for  the  schools.  A  number  of  i^^)ortant  worics 
are  still  in  the  press,  such  as  Lissagaray^s  History 
of  the  Paris  Commune,  Karl  Marx'  historical  works, 
Bias*  History  of  the  Groat  French  Revolution,  two 
large  volumes  of  cmnmunist  hand-books,  a  richly- 
illustrated  almanach  about  die  November  Revolu- 
tion, songs  by  well-known  Jewish  poets;  transla- 
tions of  Shakespeare,  Oscar  Wilde,  Mark  Twain, 
Tolstoi,  and  others. 

The  Jewish  Commissariat  has  a  whole  series 
of  Government  theatres,  with  dramatic  schools 
attached.  The  Cmtral  Jewish  Government  Theatre 
is  the  Moscow  Kammertheater,  which  is  one  of  the 
leading  theatres  in  Russia.  At  the  head  of  it  is 
the  well-known  director  Gronovsky.  Its  studio  is 
conducted  by  die  greatest  Jewish  painter,  Mark 
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Shagal.  The  mauc  given  at  most  of  the  pnf  orm- 
ances  in  the  Jewish  Kammertkeater  is  specially 
composed  by  the  well-known  composers — ^Achron 
and  Milnra- 

Kugel  (homo  novus),  who  is  considered  one  of 
the  b^t  theatre  and  opera  critics  in  Russia,  former 
editor  of  the  Russian  Journal  "Theatre  and  Art", 
condacts  a  studio  for  Jewish  opera  in  Petrograd. 
Tbere  are  also  Jewish  state  theatres  in  Kiev  and 
in  Odessa  and  Minsk. 

A  traveling  Jewish  theatre  has  lately  been  or- 
ganizing  to  give  performances  in  small  tovms  and 
villages.  A  special  railway  carriage  will  be  at 
their  disposal  tor  this  purpose,  furnished  with  all 
'the  necessary  equipmenL  The  well-known  founder 
of  the  famous  Vilna  Jewish  Art  troupe,  Bertanov, 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Jewi^  Theatre.  Bertanor  is 
also  well  known  on  the  Russian  stage.  In  spite  of 
lack  of  technical  facilities,  even  in  this  respect 
their  theatres  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  Jew- 
ish theatres  here.  So  far  as  standards  of  art  are 
concerned,  our  dieatres  will  not  stand  comparison 
with  theirs. 

Almost  evmy  town  and  village  has  its  local 
amateur  troupe,  which,  through  the  Jewish  Com- 
missariat, is  fostered  and  widely  supported  by  the 
Government 

Moscow  is  the  seat  of  a  Jewish  Philological  In- 
stitute, an  Historical  Institute,  and  thither  is  also  be- 
ing transferred  from  P^ograd  Uie  Intfitate  of 
Higher  Jewish  Learning.  All  these  institutiims, 
together  with  the  musical  and  art  schools,  and  the 
Petrograd  Central  Jewish  Library,  will  be  boused 
in  Moscow  in  one  building,  which  will  be  named 
'The  House  of  Jewish  Culture". 

The  following  must  not  be  omitted:  a  special 
Jewish  faculty  is  being  added  to  the  state  univers- 
ity in  Petrograd;  a  Jewish  pedagogical  institute 
is  being  organized  in  Viteb^;  several  cities  have 
seminaries  for  teachers,  and  pedagogical  courses; 
a  Jewish  party-university  was  openwl  in  Moscow, 
nrhae  the  students  are  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment; a  whole  system  of  evening  classes  has  bem 
erected  for  the  grown-ups.  All  this  speaks  elo- 
quently for  the  activity  of  the  Jewish  Commissariat 
in  the  cultural  field. 

It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  the  Jewish  Commis- 
sariat is  at  war  with  Hebrew.  This  could  not  be 
otbsrwise,  since  Hebrew  is  unknown  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  Jewish  masses  and  the  ''lovers  of  Hebrew" 
ore  carriers  of  reaction  into  Jewish  life,  whereas 
the  Jewish  Commissariat  is  a  bitter  foe  of  every- 
thing that  smacks  of  reaction,  that  is  formgn  to 
and  against  the  Jewish  masses. 

It  is  su£Bcient  to  visit  but  once  the  little  Hebrew 
theatre  "Habimo"  in  Moscow,  to  be  convinced  as 
to  who  desire  to  preserve  the  Hebrew  culture.  A 
small  group  of  speculators,  "business-men"  of  all 
shades,  bitter  enemies  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
who  still  supplicate  heaven  for  grace.  In  a  work- 
ers' republic  such  elemrats  are  a  menace  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Jewish  Commissariat  to  deal  with 
them  and  their  inatitutiwis  accordingly. 


There  came  up  the  problem  of  tfie  Cheier  (a 
Jewidi  school  where  religious  training  is  ^veo). 
It  is,  of  course,  to  be  imderstood  that  unce  it  is 
the  task  of  the  Jewish  Commissariat  to  reconsCTuct 
the  Jewish  life  in  Soviet  Russia,  since  it  is  the 
carrier  of  the  new  Jewish  communist  culture — it 
cannot  have  any  love  for  the  old  archaic  and 
mouldy  Cheder^  which  has  for  long  been  an  ano- 
maly in  modem  Jewish  life,  and  is  particalarly 
out  of  place  at  the  presott  time.  The  Jewidi  Com- 
missariat knows,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
eradicate  the  Cheder  all  at  once,  as  it  is  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  old  traditions  of  the  Jewish  petii 
bourgeois  class.  Furthermore,  it  is  preferable  Co 
bring  to  light  the  harmfulness  of  the  Cheder  in 
the  training  of  the  Jewish  youth,  to  tear  tibe  made 
from  those  who  uphold  it,  to  make  it  odioas  in 
the  eyes  of  the  wide  Jevrish  masses. 

With  this  aim  in  view,  the  Jewidi  Commissariat 
bad  recourse  to  the  widely  practiced  and  success- 
ful method  of  propaganda,  extensively  used  in 
Russia,  viz.,  the  staged  trial. 

A  sham  trial  is  put  on  exactly  in  all  details 
like  an  actual  trial,  widi  witnesses,  experts,  pro- 
secuting attorney,  counsel  for  defense,  etc.  These 
trials  are  followed  by  the  public  vrith  tremendous 
interest  On  the  one  hand  it  is  excellent  enter- 
tainment; on  the  other  it  is  a  splendid  means  of 
elucidation.  Russian  newspapers  frequently  carry 
news  of  such  trials  of  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  not  excluding  Lenin  and  Troteky,  in  order 
that  the  public  may  become  better  versed  in  the 
important  questions  under  discussion. 

A  sham  trial  of  this  kind,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Cheder,  was  staged  by  the  Jewish  Commissariat 
in  Viteink.  Everybody  knew  diat  it  was  only  make- 
believe;  the  defendants,  the  "Leaders  of  sode^** 
(tf  that  city,  who  consented  to  participate  in  mt 
staged  trial,  knew  it  The  ajQTair  provoked  unpre- 
cetunted  interest.  For  five  days  the  municipal 
theatre,  where  the  trial  was  held,  waa  packed.  Big 
crowds  thronged  the  streets  around  the  theatre, 
which  could  not  accommodate  everybody.  The 
president  of  the  military^revolutionary  tribunal 
acted  as  prerident  in  this  court  He  was  a  wdl- 
known  Jewish  communist,  a  former  Bundist  who 
had  been  a  sworn  attorney  during  the  previous 
regime. 

It  was  made  clear  at  the  trial  how  out  of  date 
and  obsol^  the  Cheder  has  become,  bow  baneful 
its  influence  on  the  education  of  Uie  young;  and 
when  a  death  sentence  was  pronounced,  a  sham 
one,  of  course,  it  brought  forth  enthusiastic  and 
unanimous  approval,  so  evident  the  harmfulness 
of  the  Cheder  training  had  become  to  all.  Hiis 
method  of  propaganda  waa  at  once  most  successful 
in  bringing  about  the  desired  results:  it  opowd 
the  eyee  of  the  wide  Jewish  masses  to  a  dark  vista, 
which  they  held  as  holy;  and  since  then  the  Cheder 
has  lost  its  former  glory.  Very  few  parents  now 
send  their  children  there,  althou^  there  is  no 
obligation  either  way.  Instead  they  send  their 
cbildrea  to  die  mowm  Jewiih  sduwl* 
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Special  bulletiiu  were  printed  during  the  trial 
and  difltribnted  as  supplements  to  die  daily  Jewish 
newspaper  The  Red  Star,  These  bulletins  were 
gt^bled  up  in  the  eagerness  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened  in  the  court  room. 

Hus  staged  trial,  which  the  ignoramuses  of  the 
Jewish  press  on  this  side  mistook  to  be  a  genuine 
1^1  aiAion,  aroused  indignation,  when  it  was  pub- 
li^ed,  even  am<nig  s<nne  of  the  radical  Jewish 
element  **See  what  enemies  of  the  Jewidi  race 
the  Jewish  communists  in  Soviet  Russia  are,"  it 
was  asserted,  **to  pass  this  sentence  on  die  Jewish 
Chederr 

Another  incident  occurred  in  the  same  city  of 
Vitdnk,  which  shodced  many  'Vadicals.'*  Inere 
are  in  the  city  of  Vitebsk  no  less  than  77  prayer- 
houses.  With  the  prevailing  house  shortage,  it 
waa  impossible  to  find  accommodation  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  to 
acquire  five  of  these  prayer-houses  for  the  much 
needed  sdiools,  on  die  assumption  that  the  pioiu 
population  of  die  city  could  be  amply  accommo- 
dated in  die  remaining  72  prayer  houset. 

Again  a  trial  waa  staged  and  the  matter  brou^t 
to  the  public  notice.  Hie  urgent  necessity  of 
houses  for  school  purposes  became  so  dear  during 
the  trial  that  in  epite  of  the  protest  of  some  over- 
zealous  servants  of  God,  die  five  prayer  houses  were 
converted  into  institutions  of  good  modem  Jewish 
culture,  to  the  immense  satisfactiwi  of  die  major- 
ity. 

Here  should  be  refuted  die  lie  r^arding  the 
Jewish  Commissariat's  intention  to  abolish  cir- 
cumcision. The  Jewish  Commissariat  has  other 
more  important  matters  to  engage  its  attentitm. 

Eeonmnie  Activities  of  the  Ccntfnittaritu 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  confronting 
Jewish  Itfe  in  Sovut  Russia  is  to  attract  the  Jewish 
masses  to  productive  woris.  Hie  Jewish  Commis- 
sariat has  oevoted  its  utmost  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem from  the  very  beginning.  Unfortunatdy,  no 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  which  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Jew- 
ish petit  bourgeois.  They  simply  refuse  to  become 
proletarians;  mey  will  risk  th^  nedcs  by  shameful 
specuhUion,  smuggling,  illegal  trade,  rather 
than  by  toil.  In  tl^  remect  a  curse  seons  to  lie  over 
Jewish  life  in  Soviet  Russia. 

It  would  have  seemed  that  if  the  Jews  were 
given  sufficient  land,  they  would  grab  it  The 
Zionists  have  been  clamoring  for  decades  diat  there 
is  no  better  occupation  than  tilling  the  ground 
and  that  there  are  no  better  husbandmen  than  the 
Jews.  To  work  tm  the  land  has  been  die  dream 
of  every  Jew. 

But  what  do  we  see?  In  spite  of  all  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Jewish  Commissariat,  in  spite  of 
the  policy  in  this  respect  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, which  will  give  the  Jews  all  die  land  they 
can  use,  there  has  been  Imt  little  lespimse  and 
the  matter  moves  very  slowly. 

Under  the  audioes  <^  the  Jewish  Commissariat 
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there  was  organized  die  "Union  of  Jewish  Worldu 
Masses'*  (Setmas)  widi  Rabbi  Zhitnik  at  die  bead. 
Tliis  organization  is  heart  and  soul  for  the  Soviet 
rule  and  has  as  its  aim  to  draw  the  Jewish  toilers 
into  its  fold  to  do  productive  work,  primarily 
agricultural  work.  It  has  about  40,000  mraibers, 
pnblidies  its  own  magazine  Labor,  sends  out  itin- 
erant agitators,  and  has  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Govemmoit  And  after  die  greatest  ^ort, 
after  millions  of  money  spent,  it  was  possible  to 
organize  a  few  Jewish  land-communes  in  the  states 
of  Vitebsk  and  Smolesisk.  These  communes  func- 
tion very  well,  but  thdr  example  is  but  tardily 
followed. 

Attitude  Towtird  the  Setmas 

The  Setmas  tends  to  become  more  and  more  an 
independent  political  organization  of  Jewish  petit 
bourgeois,  who  under  cover  of  its  Soviet  program 
endeavor  to  shirk  their  work  duty,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  escape  punishment  for  speculation. 

Hiis  forced  the  Jewish  Commissariat  to  change 
its  attitude  towards  the  Setmas  and  the  entire  eco- 
nomic work  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Com- 
missariat direct  For  this  purpose  a  staff  of  tedi- 
nical  e]q>erts,  such  as  agriculturists,  oigineers, 
statisticians,  etc,  have  been  engaged,  and  these 
travd  aronnd  to  ascertain  die  economic  condition 
on  the  spot,  prepare  and  carry  out  plaiu  and  pro- 
jects of  bow  to  attract  Jewish  workers  to  factories, 
bow  to  organize  artels  among  than,  how  to  per- 
suade Jewish  **free-traders**  to  engage  in  agricul- 
ture, gardening,  etc  The  state  of  Minsk  has  even 
an  agricultural  school,  where  agriculturists  are 
trained,  and  it  is  proposed  to  open  similar  sdiools 
in  other  districts.  But  the  work  progresses  at  a 
snail's  pace,  due  to  the  apathy  and  frequendy  the 
animosity  of  the  Jewish  petit  bourgeois.  Vitebsk 
and  Gomel  are  the  only  two  cities  where  tangible 
results  have  been  achieved.  Many  stete  factories 
there  now  have  in  thor  employ  Jewish  workers, 
who  woe  formerly  *Yree>traaers*'.  In  Vitdwk,  for 
instance,  they  form  the  majority  employed  in  the 
factories  of  die  **Committee  to  Combat  Unemploy- 
ment". In  other  dties,  however,  diere  is  no  vestige 
of  such  results,  but  the  Commissariat  does  not 
^^ifniniali  its  effoTts  in  this  Erection. 

Hie  Jewish  Commissariat  has  been  devoting  its 
attration  lately  to  dte  colonies  already  long  in 
ezistoice  in  the  south.  A  special  committee  sent 
to  investigate  these  colonies  reported  that  they 
are  in  good  condition.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
Jewish  Commissariat,  these  colonies  were  deteched 
into  separate  independoit  units  with  the  same 
^^^lia  as  the  agricultural  soviet-communes- 

Hie  question  of  emigration  is  another  item  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  die  Commissariat,  whidi 
tries  to  move  Jewish  laborers  to  places  where  didr 
services  are  needed  mo^  from  smaller  to  larger 
dties,  but  this  is  a  matter  that  requires  yean  to 
organize  properly,  and  in  view  of  dw  present 
disorganization  of  railway  traffic  in  Soviet  Russia, 
the  work  of  transferring  workers  from  one  place 
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to  another  progresses  slowly.  Hiis  is,  however, 
a  question  to  which  great  attention  is  given  by 
the  Jewish  Commissariat 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commissariat  is  confronted 
by  Bn<^her  problem.  After  the  concloaion  of  peace 
with  the  border  states,  such  as  Latvia,  Poland, 
etc.,  there  is  a  stream  of  re-evacuation,  re-patria- 
tion;  many  Jews  wish  to  return  to  their  home 
towns,  and  here  a  new  difficulty  comes  up  in  the 
form  of  the  anti'semitic  tendency  of  the  newly 
created  states,  which  seethe  with  anti-sonitism,  to 
establish  a  percentage  for  the  returning  Jews.  This 
happened  in  Latvia,  and  the  Jewish  Commissariat, 
through  the  Commissariat  for  iForeign  Affairs, 
took  the  necessary  steps  that  no  such  percentage 
rate  should  he  applied.  As  regards  Poland,  where 
anti-semitism  Is  considerably  stronger,  the  Com- 
missariat  is  already  taking  due  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  returning  Jews.  Among  the 
representatives  comprising  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Mission  to  Poland,  there  is  one  from  the  Jewish 
Commissariat,  a  distinguished  Jewidi  conununist 
While  on  the  subject  of  Poland,  it  is  worth 
while  to  remark  that  in  the  conditions  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries  arranged  in  Riga  there 
was  included,  upon  the  demand  of  the  Jewish 
Commissariat,  a  paragra^  safeguarding  the  inter- 
ests  of  du  Jewish  minority  in  Poland. 

When  the  Commissariat  learned  about  the  im- 
migration  of  Ukrainian  Jews  into  Bessarabia,  whic^ 
maltreats  hundreds  of  Jewish  families,  a  repre- 
sentative was  immediately  despatched  to  look  into 
the  matter,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
necessary  government  authorUies  to  reflate  diis 
question. 


At  the  present  moment,  as  is  already  known  from 
the  local  press,  the  Jewish  Ctmunissariat  is  open- 
ing up  offices  at  points  in  Europe  to  facilitate  those 
who  wish  to  emigrate  from  Soviet  Rossia. 

Anotlm  illustrati(Hi  of  how  anxious  the  Jewish 
C<»nmis8ariat  is  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Jewish 
population:  a  special  information  department  has 
been  formed  by  the  Jewish  Commissariat  to  take 
care  of  letters  exchanged  between  people  in  Russia 
and  their  friends  and  relatives  in  other  countries. 
Thousands  of  such  Inters  pass  throng  this  in- 
formation office  every  month. 

This  department  also  publishes  bulletins  giving 
all  available  information  r^arding  Jewish  life  in 
Soviet  Russia,  as  well  as  abroad,  "nie  Jewish  Com- 
missariat also  publishes  a  monthly  journal,  in  the 
Russian  language,  which  acquaints  the  Russian 
public  with  idl  events  in  Jewim  lif& 

Conclusion 

It  is  impossible  in  diis  brief  article  to  touch 
more  than  lightly  up<m  the  activity  of  the  Jewish 
Commissariat.  General  remarks  and  a  few  facts 
that  give  a  bird's  eye  view  have  to  suffice-  But  we 
hope  that  the  meagre  facts  here  given  will  enable 
the  reader  to  build  up  in  his  mind  some  conception 
of  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  wodc  of  the 
Jewidh  Commiwariat. 

One  diing  stands  oat  clearly:  in  the  face  <^ 
the  tremendous  difficulties  under  which  they  have 
to  work,  the  Jewish  Commissariat  has  accomp- 
lished incomparably  more,  and  is  more  energetic 
and  consistent  in  its  work  ^an  the  Jewish  Ministry 
in  bourgeois  Lithuania,  upon  which  so  much 
praise  has  been  showered  by  the  Jewish  press  in 
America. 


'  In  Next  Month's  Soviet  Russia 

The  November  issne  of  Soviet  Russia  will  be  an  Amdvervsry  Nianher,  containing 
amoi^  others  the  following  features: 

THE  PAST  YEAR  IN  RUSSIA,  being  a  statement  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Proletarian 
Dictatorship  in  its  Fourth  Year- 

TEIE  HEIRS  OF  1789,  by  Max  Strypyansky.  Shows  how  far  France  has  receded  from  the 
days  of  the  Great  Revolution. 

RUSSIA'S  LEADERS  AND  MASSES,  by  Jacob  Friis,  a  prominent  Norwegian  journalist, 
who  recently  visited  Russia.   Gives  personal  t<Hiches  of  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  others. 

RUSSIA  AND  SCANDINAVIA,  a  review  of  relations  between  Russia  and  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian monarchies,  made  timely  by  the  announcement  that  a  trade  agreement  betwem 
Russia  and  Norway  has  been  signed. 

BRINGING  UBERTY  TO  BEZDNO.  by  Midiael  Lemk&  Tells  how  the  Tsar,  who  **libenited" 

the  serfs  in  1861,  actually  shot  down  the  peasants  who  took  his  proclamation  aerionsly 
(from  the  Special  Famine  Newspaper,  see  page  143,  this  issue,  Soviet  Russia)  . 

PLANS  FOR  NEW  POGROMS;  revelations  of  an  interesting  ccmspiracy  recently  uncovered  in 
Warsay. 
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Agricultural,  Industrial  and  Transportation  Statistics 

The  following  tables  are  the  most  recent  available  on  the  respective  subjects.    A  complete 
review  of  Russian  trade  with  America  wUl  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

REPAIR  OF  THE  RIVER  FLEET 

The  following  table  ahom  the  number  of  riw  boaU 
repaired  by  the  Soviet  Government  on  August  1,  compared 
with  the  program  set  for  accomplishment  by  September  1: 


STEAM  AND  OIL  BOATS 

Program 

Completed 

Regions 

for  1st  Sept.  1921 

by  lu  Aug,  1921 

% 

1375 

lAlC 
lUO 

North  Western. 

590 

517 

88 

235 

96 

158 

169 

107 

87 

63 

225 

298 

132 

2,650 

2jm 

101 

OTHER  CRAFT 

Program 

Completed 

Regions 

for  1st  Sept.  1921 

by  1st  Aug.  1921 

% 

Volga   

3J0M 

2339 

82 

Noith-Westem 

1,359 

937 

69 

495 

464 

94 

219 

269 

123 

144 

68 

Siberia   

416 

502 

121 

5.786 

4355 

84 

SPRING  SOWINGS,  1921 

The  Soviet  Government's  campaign  for  increased  sow- 
ings last  spring  produced  important  resalts.  The  area 
sown  in  1920  was  48  per  cent  of  the  1916  area  vfaile 
in  1921  the  dau  already  to  hand  ihow  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  1916  area  had  been  wwn. 

The  Commissariat  for  Agriealtare  has  received  reports 
from  14  provinces  on  the  folfilment  of  the  Spring  sowing 
•chednla,  showing  the  followins  resaha: 

Provpice  Area  Sown     %  of  Program    %  of  1916 
(Dessiatines)    AccompUahtd  Area 

Archangel                  37,000  100.  82.6 

Astrakhan                 64340  833  54^ 

Brianak    202350  75.  73. 

Don    13383M  85.  373 

Kaluga    184300  80.  71. 

Kursk                     778345  71.  6&4 

Orenburg    1,425,000  95.  74^ 

Perm                      400,000  80.  51. 

Simbirsk                  395,900  62.  66. 

Tartar  Rep   935300  85.  85. 

Ufa    800300  89.  81. 

Cheliabinak  ....  615300  41.  37. 

Cherepovetx               80,063  67.  67. 

Chavaah                  180,000  138.  135. 

82%  70% 


Per  Cent  of  Totd 
37.1 
213 
6.2 
17.9 
3.0 


Per  Cent  of  Total 
30.6 
18.8 
16.4 
11.9 

43 
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RUSSU'S  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Among  the  main  items  included  in  the  total  of  189,000 
lona  of  foreign  goods  imported  into  Russia  from  January  1 
to  Jone  30^  1921,  are: 

Tons 

Foodstuffs    70,000 

Machinery,  Implements,  etc.  44300 

Seeds    11,700 

Coal    33,800 

Chemical  Goods    5,600 

The  following  table  shows  the  chief  countries  from 
which  these  goods  were  imported: 

Tons 

Great  Britain    57,900 

Germany    35,500 

United  States    30.900 

Eathonia    22.600 

Sweden    9,200 

Holland    8,100 

The  figures  for  May  and  June  only  (i.  e.,  since 
Trade  Agreement  became  effective)  show  even  more  strik- 
ingly the  preponderance  of  British  imports,  which  fonned 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  May  imports,  and  39  per  cent  of 
the  June  imports. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  been  the  supply  to  the  peasants  of  agricultural 
implements  needed  for  the  harvest.  During  May  and 
June  of  this  year  the  Agricultoral  Department  distributed 
the  following  quantities  of  agricultural  machines  and 
implements: 

Afay  June 

Ploughs    20354  85.911 

Harrows    1377  2388 

Cultivators    916  344 

Sowing  Machines    175  37 

Scythes    475,788  171310 

Hay  Cutting  Machines   916  6,994 

HoraMakM   603  4,025 

Sickles    51308  44390 

Threslung  Machine!    131  876 

Reapers  and  Binders   216  731 

Winnowing  Machines   109  30 

FUils    4300  37307 

Grindstones    550  172,190 

Binder  Twine    1  ton  1345  tons 


OUTPUT  AND  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS 

Russia  is  estimated  to  need,  every  year,  about  9300  tons 
of  medical  supplies.  Statistics  are  given  below  showing 
that  the  production  of  these  supplies  in  Russia,  although 
rising  in  volume,  can  only  provide  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  needed. 

Estimated      Russian      Imports  Needed 
Requirements   Program  {About) 
Kilograms    Kilograms  Kilograms 
Pure  Chemicals    2,925300      321,953  2300.000 
Pharmaceutical 

Compounds  4,933,000  912395  4,000.000 
DiiinfeetanU        1315,000      362,953  1,450300 

If  the  program  is  fulfilled,  II  per  cent  of  the  need  for 
chemicals  will  be  satisfied,  18.5  per  cent  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical supplies  required,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
infectants. It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  Russia  to 
iniport  up  to  8300  tons  of  drugs  and  ditinf edants.  B^otb 
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the  war  Russia  used  to  import  almost  all  the  chemicals 
Aoeded  for  medical  purposes.  A  certain  amount  of  pro- 
duction was  hastily  organized  during  the  var.  The  follow- 
ing  figures  show  the  progress  achieved  during  the  ciril 
war  and  the  first  haU  of  1921.  The  fiffiues  for  1921  refer 
only  to  the  group  d  laboratories  and  factories  near  Moscow, 
which  according  to  the  program  should  pro^ce  58  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

JttHalf 

2921  1920  1921 

f  — *-  -  ■— ^  I  ^  ,  Moscow 

IstHalf  2ttdHdf  1st  Half  2nd  Hidf  Area 

Only 

KUogranu 

Pore  ChemicaU  35,335  39.732  40,334  31,592  69,630 
Pharmaceutical 

Compounds  115,552  167.712  158,410  242.765  289,701 
JMsinfectants    149.741     70.758  132.232 

Id  the  Moscow  area  13  out  of  the  14  big  chemical 
works  are  in  operation.  Their  production  is  given  below. 
(The  diminution  doling  May  was  due  to  the  Easter 
holidays  falling  within  ^is  month.) : 

Production 


(in  Kilograms) 


Per  Cent  of 
Program 

April  Mi^ 
55  25 
40 
194 


20 
234 


April  May 

SOret  salte                              Ill  49 

Mercury  compounds                    326  160 

Inorganic  ferrous  compounds  1,211  1,463 
Bromides  and  iodine 

compounds                             54  T2    90  118 

•Other  inorganic  producto..  6,918  5.517    70  56 

Alkaloids                                  14  15     16  18 

SalicylateB    3,090  2,311   134  100 

O^anic  ferrons  compounds        32  ^  '  40  40 

Other  lagwdc  products  ....  1,460  -  967    67  44 

^eosalnrsan                               7  6   ITS  150 


Clonoentrated  extracts               3,129  34M4  158  "iSS 

Concentrated  solntioos 

(in  water  and  alcohol)     16.442  16,557  156  158 

Powders                                5,396  1,157  125  27 

Ointnenu                             12,576  5335  268  113 

Gila                                      101  8  7  0.5 

Disinfectants                         20.663  15^698  140  106 

Prepared  drugs  in  pills, 

DapsnlsB,  etc   ^853,946  2,970,062  208  217 

(doaea)  (doses) 

Plasters                                %050  2,439  178  212 

Vaseline                                5.844  4,186  88  63 

Paraffin  paper                          397  230  99  S8 

(reams)  (reams) 

Mustard  plasters                    63,000  44^00  157  111 

(plasters)  (plasters) 

Photographic  plates                   146  423  2  7 

(doaens)  (doaons) 

WARNING 

Rumors  are  constantly  circulated  about  iiie  re- 
moval  of  the  restrictions  against  entering  Rnsua. 
Such  rumors  are  entirely  unwarranted. 

The  Soviet  (M>vemment  has  instmcted  me  to 
warn  all  pass^igers  that  it  baa  made  no  arrai^e- 
menta  with  any  steamship  agrats  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  order  of  April  20,  closing  die  Russian 
bOTder  to  all  immigrants.  This  applies  to  oitry 
tltfough  any  Russian  Soviet  port,  including  m 
Blade  Sea  ports. 

Charles  Recht,  Attorney, 
110  West  40th  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Fight  the  Famine! 

Help  the 
Russian  Workers  and  Peasants 
GIVE  at  once!  GIVE  direct! 
GIVE  again ! 

If  you  belong  to  an  organization  which  gives  direct  to  the  Russian  famine  sufferers,  give 
through  that  organization.  But  be  sure  your  donations  go  DIRECT  to  the  Russian  people, 
without  political  conditions. 

We  will  send  you  upon  request  a  list  of  several  organizations  collecting  funds  for  famine 
relief.  Address: 


110  West  40th  Street, 


SOVIET  RUSSIA 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Detractors  of  the  November  Revolution 


By  Max  Strtftanskt 


THE  books,  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles 
which,  either  *Yrom  personal  observation" 
or  after  a  "careful  study  of  the  sources,**  depre- 
cate the  November  Revolution  and  its  results  are 
as  numberless  as  the  predictions  of  a  speedy  fall 
of  the  Soviet  Government  A  library  that  would 
attempt  to  procure  a  complete  collection  of  these 

gublications,  in  all  the  different  languages,  would 
ave  to  devote  more  than  one  big  room  to  the 
purpose.  An  American  millumaire  who  would 
lilu  to  **do  his  bit"  for  die  saving  of  democratic 
civilization,  might,  in  sponsoring  such  an  institu- 
tion, find  ample  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  his 
honestly  inherited  wealth,  and  he  would  certainly 
afford  ample  occupation  to  the  many  employees 
charged  with  the  reading  and  classifying  of  all 
the  different  cat^ories  of  this  very  voluminous 
literature. 

For  it  cannot  be  said  that  all  these  publications 
are  constructed  upon  the  same  pattern.  There 
are,  for  instance,  those  whose  authors  are  bour- 
geois pure  and  simple — of  Russian  or  any  other 
n^onality — who  write  about  die  first  successful 
proletarian  revolution  with  the  same  honest  horror 
widi  which  their  predecessors  oi  half  a  coitury 
ago  foamed  about  the  Paris  Commune — its  un- 
successful  forerunner.  The  very  idea  of  prole- 
tarian emancipation  is  to  them  as  intolerable  and 
absurd  as  political  dratocracy  would  have  been 
to  the  courtiers  of  dw  seventeenth  century. 

In  close  proximity  to  them— althou^  far  less 
honest,  if  we  may  use  die  word — dwell  those  ex- 
Socialist  gladiators  of  the  pen,  who,  armed  with 
the  record  of  their  **Marxian  ,  Syndicalist  or  Anar- 
chist past,  have  openly — for  a  good  **considera- 
tion** — sold  diemselves  to  the  financial  oligarchy 
of  their  respective  countries  and  impart  to  their 
counteT-revoltiti(mary  vituperaticm  a  '^scientific**, 
**80cialist**  and  "documentary**  flavor.  Unnecessary 
to  add  diat  they  have  repeatedly  been  proved  to 
be  past  masters  of  falsification  and  distortion,  but 
this  has  not  in  the  least  impaired  the  credit  diey 
now  enjoy  among  their  new  masters. 

"/deo/istt** 

There  are  still  others,  who  are  not  prompted  by 
any  mercenary  motives.  They  are  usually  gentle- 
men of  independent  means,  exclusively  pre- 
occupied with  putting  out  volume  after  volume  of 
dieir  pondrarons  compilations,  which  Voltaire 
would  nave  counted  among  die  holy  books — ^for 
nobody  touches  diem-  A  complex  of  fixed  ideas 
and  imsatisfied  vanity  is  the  only  driving  force 
that  stands  behind  their  attitude  towards  Soviet 
Ifaissia.  Take  for  instance  the  incomparable 
William  Ei^lish  Walling.  Despite  all  his  former 
extreme  radicalism  and  irreconcilability,  which  led 
him  to  denounce  not  imly  the  American  Trade 
Uniooisra  (rf  die  A.  F.  of  L.  type,  but  even  French 


Syndicalism,  still  in  its  pre-war  prime  and  beauty 
— as  movements  of  the  labw  aristocracy,  he  re- 
vealed himself  during  the  war  as  a  jingo  oi  evm 
worse  quality  than  Philip  Sclieidemann,  Havelodc 
^Ison  or  Benito  Mussolino,  and  all  his  radical 
aspirations  melted  away  before  the  one  though  of 
"licking  the  Huns'*.  No  wonder  he  was  mortally 
sore  and  profoundly  embittered  when  by  die  fact 
of  the  Russian  Revolution  he  was  shown  that  there 
were  other  prablems  left  in  the  world  besides  tha 
strife  ai  the  two  clans  of  the  imperialist  world* 
And  he  acted  as  most  men  of  letters  act  in  similar 
situations  when  their  intellectual  reputation  is  en< 
dangered.  Rather  than  admit  that  they  are  fools 
or  have  been  fooled,  they  turn  the  other  way — 
according  to  the  cynical  saying  once  applied  to 
himself  by  Germai»V  picturesque  stylist,  oiarlatan. 
and  weather-cock,  Maximilian  Harden:  "A  skunk. 
— well — ^but  a  nut,  please  no,  that  hurts**.*  And 
so  he  to  all  practical  purposes  emulates  Spargo 
and  in  his  romantic  idealism  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  efface  his  own  personality  and  fuinish  clippings, 
scissors,  paste-pot  and  all  for  the  litnary  aggran* 
dizement  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gwupers;  dins  hoping^ 
lilte  Cyrano  de  Be^erac  in  Ro8tand*s  heroic 
comedy,  that  at  least  out  of  the  mouth  of  his  charm- 
ing friend,  his  hitheiito  unrefaponsive  idol,  the 
American  public,  may  list^  to  his  prose.** 

After  tus  orgy  of  vituperation,  misrepresenta- 
tion and  distortion  it  is  almost  a  relief  to  stumble 
upon  attacks  that  —  while  written  by  no  less 
impIacaMe  adversaries— have  at  least  die  morit  dial 
their  authors  are  not  merely  mercenary  hacks  or 
sore  graphomaniacs,  but  European  statesmen  of 
distinction,  as  the  usual  term  has  it  We  have  in 
mind  the  Belgian  Social-Patriot  and  Minister  of 
Justice  Emile  Vandervelde  and  Thomas  G.  Masa-^ 
r^  Preudent  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  Republia 

President  Masaryk 

President  Masaryk  in  his  article  on  "Revolution- 
ary Theory  in  Europe"  (published  in  the  Revue 
de  Geneve  for  March,  and  translated  in  the  Living 
Age  of  July  9,  1921)  is  mostiy  concerned  wim 
demonstrating  that  Kautsky  and  the  Menshevist 
writers  all  over  the  world  are  rig^t  in  charging 
the  Bolsheviks  vdth  not  being  the  correct  interpre- 
tators  of  Marx*  revolutionary  theories.  This  anxiety 
for  die  preservation  of  die  purity  of  die  Marxian 
gospel  is  not  a  litde  amusing  wnm  it  comes  from 
die  mouth  of  the  ruler  of  die  most  capitalistic  and 
imperialistic  coimtry  of  present-day  Central  Europe, 
a  country  whose  workers  and  subject  nationalities 
(Germans,  Slovaks,  Magyars,  Carpatho-Rutheaiians 
and  Poles,  forming  altogethisr  about  50  per  cent 

*Em  Sckwemekmdt  no— nfrer  ein  Oummkopf,  bitte  tteiu,, 
das  tut  toeh! 

**See  the  renew  of  Mr.  Gompers*  book  in  the  pncedinc 
issoe  of  Sovm  Rinsu  (Books  lUnrleved). 
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of  the  vrSiole  popalaticm)  an  held  down  hj  mili- 
tary force  for  the  benefit  of  the  Czech  cqntalials 
and  the  real  rulers — ^French  finance. 

But  Masaryk  is  not  satisfied  with  this  one  in- 
§tance  of  involuntary  humor.  He  saya:  **In  dieir 
(BoUhenk)  eyes,  revolution  is  an  end  in  itsdf. 
They  are  incapable  of  plodding,  productive  labor. 
Hie  Russians  still  chnish  the  old  aristocratic 
prejudices.  They  disdain  plodding  labor  and  per- 
sistent  effort."  The  tragic  joke  of  it  is  that  the 
Bolsheviks  in  Russia  had  just  b^n  in  1918  to 
tH  **to  plodding,  productiTe  labor"  when  Father 
Masaryk,  at  the  instigation  of  French  and  Britiah 
imperialists,  who  bribed  him  widi  the  splendid 
perspectives  of  a  great  Czecho-Slovak  empire,  sanc- 
tioned and  launched  the  notorious  "Anabasis"  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  l^ionaries,  thus  rendering  pos- 
sible the  advent  of  Kolchak  and  Denikin  and  all 
their  auccessors,  depriving  Soviet  Russia  of  half 
its  gold  reserve,  and  starting  the  interminable 
series  of  civil  wars  and  foreign  interventions  that 
forced  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  to  devote  their  energy 
exclusively  to  the  defense  of  the  Revolution  and 
to  subordinate  the  industrial  reconstruction  of 
dieir  country  to  warfare  for  more  than  three  years. 

most  old  men  who  are  a  little  too  conacioua 
of  thdr  own  importance,  Masaryk  then  devotes 
three  columns  to  his  precious  self.  organized 
our  national  movonent.  I  led  the  Revolution.*' 
And  he  adds:  **With  my  own  eyes  I  have  seen 
Bolshevist  crimes  in  which  a  purely  brutal  and 
bestial  barbariam  was  exhibited.  I  have  been  hor- 
rified at  the  uselessaess  td  that  massacres."  The 
great  man  is  <^  course  too  proud  to  monticm  facts, 
and  we  presume  that  he  probably  never  has  heard 
of  the  horrors  of  the  **Death  Train",  that  hmnan 
slaughter-house,  trailing  for  two  mtmths  across 
Siberia  in  the  wake  of  Czecho-Slovak  heroes  and 
Russian  counter-revolutionistB,  in  the  days  of  the 
jgnaX  Kolchak;  that  he  has  never  heard  of  the 
mass-executions  perpetrated  by  the  dvilized 
British  and  Frendi  champions  of  democracy  in 
^kxchangelsk,  Baku,  and  Odessa.   ,  . 

EmUe  Vandervelde 

In  his  address  delivered  at  Oxford  University 
(translated  in  the  New  York  Times,  Book  Review 
iind  Magazine  Section  of  July  10,  IS^l)  the  leader 
of  the  Belgian  Socialist  Party  and  spiritual  head 
of  the  Second  International  is  less  anxious  about 
the  defence  of  Marx  against  Bolshevist  appropria- 
tion. He  obviously  l^t  that  task  to  the  fruikly 
iionrgeois  Masar^ic  The  thing  he  was  more  ctm- 
cemed  about  was  the  defence  of  the  principles  of 
democracy.  Principles  which — we  presume — ac- 
cording to  him  are  no  doubt  applied  in  the  French, 
British  and  Belgian  "democracies"  whose  com- 
pletely disfranchised  colonial  populations  by  far 
outnumber  thdr  **motherIands"  But  the  central 
point  in  his  address  is  given  to  the  assertion  that 
the  Soviet  Government  has  not  kept  a  single  one 
of  its  promises-  "These  were  the  three  promises 
they  made: 


**To  the  soldiers  they  promised  peace. 
"To  the  peasants  di^  promised  socialisatum  of 
the  land. 

"To  the  induatrial  woAm  they  promised  com- 
munism." 

And  he  retorts  triumphantly  that  not  one  of 
these  promises  has  been  kept    As  to  the  peace 
pr<»niBe,  he  says:  "Should  they  be  astoni^ed  that 
their  violence  has  engendered  violence?  Can 
they  fail  to  recognize  that  in  all  Europe  there 
remain  but  two  countries  with  large  armies — 
France  and  Russia?"   Vandervelde  is  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  o£  oar  time>    When  he  speaks 
his  listeners  are  carried  away  by  the  flight  of  his 
imagination.  "Violence  engenders  violence."  Hie 
Russian  Bolshevists  obvioudiy  invaded  or  intended 
to  invade  French,  British  and  Belgian  aoH,  where- 
upon the  respective  govenmients  duly  sent  out 
their  soldiers  and  munitirais  to  combat  these 
new  disturiiers  of  the  peace.  For  the  "civil**  war 
would  not  have  lasted  for  a  month  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  help  of  France,  England  and  certain 
other  countries.    .    .  It  really  takes  a  "Socialist" 
MiniMer  of  Justice  in  a  country  whose  bou^eoine 
had  grown  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  on  the 
corpses  of  twelve  millioi  C<mgo  Negroes  —  to 
arraign  Uie  Russian  Government  tot  this  "bnJcen" 
promise,  when  all  the  world  knows  that  all  the 
innumerable  Russian  peace  proposals  were  invari- 
ably answered  by  new  shipments  of  soldiors  and 
munitions  for  the  counter-revolutionists.    .  . 

**To  the  peasants  they  promised  socialization  of 
the  land."  Hub  (nomise  was  obviously  brokmi 
too — ^for  die  land  was  not  *Wdaliaed"  Trtie,  As 
peasants  never  complained  about  this  "brokoi 
promise",  as  long  as  they  got  the  land.  True,  they 
rather  look  askance  at  the  attempts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  organize  ''soviet  farms"  and  "a^;ricul- 
tural  communes".  True,  the  '^ocialiiatiMi**  of  the 
land,  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  word — meaning  col- 
lective ownership  and  tilling  of  the  soil — ^was  to 
be  a  very  slow  process  conditioned  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  industrialization  of  the  country,  and 
was  to  be  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  eqilal  redis- 
tribution of  the  land,  the  latter  being  declared  not 
subject  to  purchase  and  sale.  But  why  should  a 
learned  economist  like  Vandervelde  trouble  about 
such  trifles? 

Vanderv^d^s  Originality 

"To  tiie  industrial  worker  they  promised  'com- 
munism*." Anodier  promise  that  was  broken — 
for  isn't  it  now  generally  admitted  that  commun- 
ism is  retreating  in  Russia?  Vandervelde,  espe- 
cially in  his  capacity  as  head  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national, may  really  consider  himself  to  be  justi- 
fied in  addr^ing  this  reproach  to  the  Soviet  Gov* 
emment  The  leaders  of  Soviet  Russia  have  re- 
peatedly declared  that  the  establishment  ni  com- 
munism would  be  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  if 
th»r  undeveloped  country  were  not  sooner  or  later 
joined  on  the  same  road  toward  Communism  by 
some  o£  die  great  industrial  natitms  of  Weston 
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Europe.  Vandemlde  and  his  fellow-ScheidemazmB 
and  Kaatskys  were  doing  their  best,  and  they  have 
mcoeeded,  in  preventing  this  oatcome.  And  then 
they  put  tiie  blame  on  Russia  for  failing  to  intro- 
duce communism.  . 

Toward  the  end  of  his  address  it  must  have 
occurred  to  fSx.  Vandervelde  that  before  his  dis- 
tinguished academic  audience  his  speech  would 
produce  a  somewhat  hadEoeyed  impressitm,  if  it 
should  contain  nothing  but  die  usual  Menshevist 
argumentation.  And  so  he  fo]:got  himesif  and 
condescended  to  "accord  to  Bolshevism,  in  spite 
of  all,  its  part  in  the  great  and  profound  work  of 
the  Russian  llrevolution.'*  This  passage  of  his 
address  is  rather  interesting  and  we  here  quote  it 
in  full;  especially  as  it  is  practically  a  refulation 
of  his  own  accompanying  **aemocratic"  arguments: 

It  is  said  that  the  Bobbeviki  have  tinned  Russia  into 
chaot;  but  this  dtaos  existed  before  them;  it  was  caused 
hj  the  war.  Blcweonr,  as  Nietw^  ssya,  chaos  is  neoes* 
•aiy  for  the  biith  of  a  new  star. 

"In  spite  of  its  mistskeB,  it»  faults,  hs  crimes,  Bolshevism 
has  this  redeeming  feature:  It  destroyed  to  its  icepett 
roots,  or  finished  the  destruction  of,  the  ancient  antoeratie 
regime.  Its  pTedecesaon  undertook,  but  without  success, 
to  give  the  land  to  the  peasants;  where  ite  piedecesson 
faOed,  Bolshevism  succeeded.  From  a  more  general  new- 
point,  it  has  wrested  from  the  European  bourgeoisie  that 
sense  of  security  wliich  was  one  of  the  elements  of  their 

Sower.  By  its  action  and  ite  criticism  it  has  exalted  the 
opes  of -the  proletariat.  It  has  revealed  in  the  full  light 
of  day  the  falsehood  of  bonrgetns  democracy  draninated 
by  capitalist  finance  and  the  capitalist  pros.  It  has 
achieved— «fter  Hhidegibnrg  and  Lodaiidtnn— the  end  of 
the  sanctimonions  (Optimism  irtiich  rdies  sddy  iqNm  n- 
fonnism  and  peace  to  transform  the  world." 


MR.  EMERSON  P.  JENNINGS 

The  follotcing  communication  was  published  in 
the  "New  York  Times",  September  10 1 

New  Yorit,  S^tember  8, 1921. 

Editor,  New  York  Times. 
Dear  Sir: 

As  oounael  for  Mr.  Martens  and  as  Dixector  of  the  Com- 
mercial DeiHutment  of  the  fonner  Russian  Sovirt  Govern- 
ment Bureau  in  New  York,  respectively,  we  wish  to  cor- 
rect certain  misstatements  attributed  to  Mr.  Emer8<m  P. 
Jennings  in  a  dispatch  from  Reval  appearing  ia  the 
JVeir  York  TimeSf  September  6,  1921. 

The  contract  with  the  Leliigh  Machine  Company  was 
signed  by  Mr.  Martens  in  May,  1920.  The  contract  was 
tentative  in  form  and  was  made  expressly  contingent  upon 
the  resumption  of  normal  commercial  rdations  betmen 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia. 

These  relations  have  never  been  established  and  there- 
frae  the  contract  has  never  taken  effect.  Moreover,  when 
the  Soviet  Government,  alter  its  Irag  and  fruitless  effoiu 
to  establish  n«mal  cmmDerda]  relations  with  the  United 
States,  recalled  Mr.  Martens  in  January,  1921,  it  spedfically 
instructed  him  to  cancel  all  outstanding  contracts,  and  the 
Lehigh  Machine  Company  was  notifiod  of  tliis  decision 
at  that  time.  No  work  had  been  done  liy  the  Lehigh 
Machine  Company  in  connection  with  the  goods  called 
for  in  the  contract,  and  no  expenses  had  been  incurred 
by  the  company  under  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The 
cancellation  of  the  contract,  wliich  could  not  have  been 
foIUled  in  any  event  becaose  of  the  policy  of  the  American 
Government,  therefm  caused  no  loss  to  the  Lddgh  Machine 
Company,  beyond  their  natural  disappointment  at  being 
deprived  of  this  «der. 


Subsequently  the  Lehigh  Machine  Company  passed  into 
the  ban4^  of  a  receiver  and  Mr.  Jennings*  connection  with 
that  company  was  then  terminated.  Not  long  befwe  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Martms  from  this  country,  Mr.  Jennings, 
upon  his  own  initiativB,  decided  to  undertake  a  trip  to 
Mosoow.  It  is  known  to  us  that  Mr.  Martens  attempted 
to  dimade  him  fn»n  that  pnrpose,  pointing  out  that  it 
was  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government  not  to  enter 
into  any  more  contracts  of  this  nature  until  the  American 
Government  diould  change  its  attitude  towards  trade  with 
Russia.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Martens*  strong  advice,  Mr.  Jen- 
nings vrent  to  Russia,  where  his  efforts  to  secure  new 
bosiness  seem  to  have  been  unsuccessful.  Ehiring  his 
visit  to  Moscow,  Mr.  Jennings  did  not  represent  the 
Lehigh  Machine  Company,  but  was  the  agent  of  a  broker- 
age concern. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Jennings'  trip  to  Rossia  was 
nnsuccessfuL  Bat  he  was  warned  of  this  in  advance  by 
Mr.  Martens  himself.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand bow  Mr.  Jennings,  whose  former  company  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  could  have  expected 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  take  up  new  business  arrange- 
menta  with  him. 

Isaac  A.  Houbwich, 
Former  Counsel  to  the  Russian  Soviet 
Government  Bureau  in  New  YoHe. 

John  G.  Obsol, 
Former    Dixector    of    the  Commndal 
Department  of  the  Russian  Soviet 
GovemmiBnt  Bureau  in  New  Yoric 


Parcel  Post  to  Russia 

According  to  an  order  issued  imder  date 
of  September  13,  1921,  by  the  Second  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General,  Washington,  D.  C, 
parcel  post  packages  may  now  be  sent  through 
the  United  States  Post  Office  to  Rossia. 

Hie  regular  conditions  covering  foreign 
parcel  post  mail  apply  to  packages  for  Rus- 
sia, that  is,  the  limit  of  weight  is  11  lbs. 
and  the  cost  is  12c  per  lb.,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  following  transit  charges: 

For  1,  2  or  3  lbs.— 66c. 
For  4,  5,  6  or  7  lbs.— 72c. 
For  8,  9,  10  or  11  lbs.— 84c 

The  transit  charges  are  additional  to  the  cost 
of  12c.  per  lb. 

Packages  should  be  wrapped  securely  and 
if  the  address  is  written  in  Russian,  the  sender 
should  write  on  the  outside  of  the  package 
plainly  in  English  the  words  '^Parcel  post  for 
Russia." 

Letters  must  not  be  sent  in  parcel  post 
paduige. 
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SEMIONOV^  AGENTS  IN  GERBfANY 

On  Jaly  18,  1921,  the  representatiTe  of  Soviet 
Russia  in  Gennany  sent  to  the  Minister  for  Forei^ 
Affairs  die  following  Note. 

"Mr.  Minister:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to 
you,  in  the  original,  together  with  copies  and 
I^iotographic  reproductions,  two  documents,  ac- 
companied by  accurate  Gennan  translations,  em- 
anating from  die  oflke  of  the  Representative  of 
Ataman  Semionor  in  Germany.  From  these  docu- 
ments  it  is  irrefutably  apparent  that  a  certain 
Col.  Freiberg,  aided  by  a  certain  Captain,  named 
Aparovich,  has  establiuied  on  the  territory  of  the 
German  Government  a  representation  of  the  troops 
who  fuelled  in  ihe  Far  East,  under  the  command 
oi  Semx<mov,  against  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic 
and  ^at  diis  representation  is  hen  conducting  re- 
cruiting with  die  object  of  supporting  dieee  troops. 

**In  presenting  to  you  herewith,  Mr.  Minister, 
the  above  mentioned  documents,  I  take  the  liberty 
respectfully  to  point  out  that  the  mere  exirtoice 
•on  the  territory  of  the  German  Govemmoit  of  this 
so-called  representative  violates  die  basic  diou^t 
of  Paragraph  1  of  die  Treaty  of  May  6,  1921.* 
The  permission  given  by  German  audiorities  for 
the  recruiting  activities  of  Col.  Freiberg  cannot 
in  any  way  be  brought  into  accord  with  the  friend- 
ly relations  b^een  the  German  Govmiment  and 
me  Russian  Socialist  Federal  Soviet  Rqmblic. 
Moreover,  such  activities  cannot  but  be  r^arded 
as  a  crime  against  the  general  laws  of  Gennany. 

"I  have  the  honOT  to  ask  yoO,  Mr.  Minister,  in 
the  name  of  my  Government,  for  the  immediate 
dissolution  of  the  represmtaticm  organised  by  Col. 
Freiberg,  the  stopping  of  his  recruiting  activities, 
as  well  as  the  indictment  of  Freiberg  uid  Captain 
Aparovich  for  these  acts- 

"I  take  this  occasion  once  more  to  assure  you, 
Mr.  Minister,  of  my  most  profound  esteem. 

*V.  Kopp." 

The  following  are  the  texts  of  the  documoits 
above  referred  to: 


I. 


(Copjr) 


Jtepretentitive  of 
Ataman  Semionov 
in  Germany 
July  1,  1921 
No.  264 

Bearlin,  CharloUenburg 
GeEviniisMr.  19 

To  the  RepreNDtithw  of  Lieitt.-Gen.  Ataman  Semionov 

CERTIFICATE 
The  beater  of  this  Certificate,  Second  Lieut.  Sergei 
Vietororiefa  Ginz,  is  leaving  for  tlw  Far  East  io  order  to 
enter  the  armies  of  the  Snimme  Goremor  and  Comnander 
of  ill  the  irmed  forces  of  ^  Rnaeian  Far  Eartem  territory, 

*A  Treaty  betvreen  Soviet  Rimia  and  Germany,  the  text 
of  vhieb  vai  piinted  oomplwte  in  Sovm  Rdsbia  for 
July,  192L 


Lieut.  General  Ataman  SemioDOT,  the  Sdeatity  and  hen- 
nnto  attadied  ngnatnre  id  iriiom  ate  certified  by  ov 
signatures  and  our  oficial  aeal  hereto  affixed. 

I  request  all  the  representatires  tiS  LieuL  Gen.  Aiamaa 
SenuonoT  to  give  every  asatstance  to  the  above  named 
oficer  to  eapemte  his  arrival  at  Headquatters. 

i^gittd)   .  SicoiiD  LnnjT.  Gmz 
Col.  FtoBsac 
Adjut&mt  Apakovich 

Place  of  seal  and  atampa. 


n. 


(Copy) 


Representative  of 
Ataman  Semimiov 
in  Germany 
July  8.  1921 
No.  278 

Berlin,  Qiarlottenburg 
Gervinnsatr.  19 
TeL  Scaiiqplals  7^ 

To  Hia  EzeeUency  Ueot  Bfajor  Loklnitiky 
Your  E^xoellency: 

In  answer  to  yovr  statement,  I  ceamianinate  the  foDov* 
ing:  Your  stateaent  has  been  forwarded  by  me  in  oy 
report  to  the  Ataman,  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  expre« 
my  conviction  tlut  with  the  development  of  operatiimi 
in  the  Far  East  and  the  «Htf»Mi«limmt  of  a  stable  form 
government,  the  detachmenta  under  your  command  viQ 
be  abaoto^  necessary  for  the  further  8tnig|^  againtt 
the  bobhevika.  Of  coorae,  a  certain  period  m  time  wiD 
be  required  to  permit  this  report  to  readt  the  Ataman, 
i^promnately  2%  months.  It  is  now  impossible  to  com- 
municate anch  things  by  tdepafdi  owing  to  the  oontrd 
by  the  Entente,  who  should  not  know  about  your  inten- 
tions. At  any  rate  a  fuDy  satiafactoty  answer  may  be 
expected.  As  soon  as  any  r^ply  reat^  me,  I  ahaQ  infocm 
you  immediately. 
Hw  original  is  ngned  by: 

Col.  F^tEiBEBC 

AojDT,  Capt.  Afaiovich 

Novy  Mir,  Berlin,  July  21, 192L 


TRAVELING  REPAIR  SHOPS 

Three  trains  fitted  out  as  repair  workshops  for 
agricultural  machinery  and  implemeails,  each  train 
consisting  of  35  carriages,  recently  left  Moscow — 
one  for  Stavropol;  <me  to  serve  the  line:  Qwlia- 
binsk-Kustanai-PetropavIovsk;  and  the  third  to 
serve  the  line  between  Vologda  and  Viatka.  These 
trains  are  supplied  with  spare  parts  for  agricul- 
tural machines,  building  materials,  item,  steel, 
copper,  boizine,  petrol,  coal,  etc  Eadi  train  con- 
tains an  electrical  generating  station  and  wori^- 
shops  for  repair  work  of  all  kinds  in  wood,  iron, 
copper,  and  so  on.  The  trains  are  in  charge  of 
specialists  in  agricultural  machinery.  The  south* 
em  train  is  intended  for  the  repair  of  big  madiines, 
and  the  other  two  for  smaller  types.  One  more 
train  is  being  equipped  to  serve  the  line  between 
Yekatmnburg  and  Omsk,  thus  making,  with  one 
previou^v  sent,  five  special  trains  for  the  icpux 
of  agricniturai  machinery  and  implements. 


NEXT  MOrmi'S  SOVIET  RUSSIA 
is  a  Special  Anniversary  Issue,  with  interest- 
ing  new  matoriaL 
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Books  Reviewed 


HBAHOB-PASTUHBE.  —  A.  H.  FspifeH.  1870-1920  — 
A.  I.  Hertacn,  by  IvaiioT-Raiiiiiinik,  1870-1920.  Pabtiahed 
hf  the  PobEdiiiig  Houm  **Ko]o6",  Petrognd.  1920. 

K>.  CTERIOB.—  A.  H.  TepiieB  (1812-1870).  A.  LHemen 
by  G.  StddoT.  (1812-1870).  Published  by  the  CovernmeDt 
Fublidiiiig  HoiiM^  HoMov.  1920. 

According  to  s  time-honored  conception  concerning  the 
**futiire  slavery",  a  Socialist  state  is  supposed  to  be  the 
mortal  faKmy  independent  imdleetnal  creatHHi»  aa  all 
the  matoial  meana  «  publication  aze  ctmeentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  GovemmaiL  But  here  we  have  a  book 
published  in  Petrognd  (before  the  "reintrodaction  of 
caidtaliam**)  by  a  cooperatiTe  publishing  boose,  and  printed 
in  the  GOTemment  ranting  House.  It  is  of  course  only 
one  of  the  numerous  cases  of  printe  initiative  in  publish- 
ing in  Soviet  Russia.  Its  author  is  Ivanov-Razumnilc, 
one  of  the  main  spokesmen  of  the  ^'Social  Rev<^ntioniBte 
of  the  Left"— Utter  opponents  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  articles  -written  by  the 
anthor  on  various  occasions  about  the  literary  activity  of 
the  great  forenumer  of  the  Rtuaian  RevDlntion,  moae 
death  occurred  fifty  years  ago. 

To  the  world  at  large  Alexander  Hextxen  (1812-1870) 
im  mainly  knoim  as  a  novelist  and  the  ed&or  of  the 
"Kolokol"  (Hie  Bell),  the  first  Russian  revolutionary  papw, 
founded  in  London  hi  1857,  irtiich  for  many  years  exnted  a 
great  inflnence  on  the  intellectnal  and  political  life  of 
Russia.  The  present  book  about  Heitaen  is  not  intended 
for  the  general  public.  It  is  neither  a  biography  nor  an 
exhaustive  study  of  Hertzen's  political  and  literary  activity. 
The  anthoi  set  himself  quite  a  differmt  task,  namely 
the  analy^  of  the  loeial  and  ^lOosMdiical  ideas  that 
nnderlar  his  mitfngs.  And  lor  mis  pmpoae  he 
Teiy  often  (eq>ecia]ly  in  the  chapter  about  HortiBn't 
pl^s)  tefm  to  those  of  his  eariin  i»odiictiMi8  iridch  the 
fntnre  editor  of  the.  'IColokol",  because  of  their  literary 
insufficiency,  either  never  publiahed  or  even  dedded  to 
destroy,  "nie  scraario  of  "Lidnins,"  a  play  presenting  the 
decaying  Roman  world  as  faced  by  the  new,  proletarian 
KOBpel  of  the  Nazarene,  and  ample  quotations  from 
**William  Penn"  (also  a  social-religions  play)  whose  heroes, 
Fox  and  Penn,  are  the  leadera  of  the  Quaker  revolt 
against  the  corrupt  Church  of  England,  throw  an  inter- 
esting light  on  Hertsen's  ideas  on  the  decomposition  of 
the  decremt  European  eiviliiation  and  the  impending 
strugeJe  of  the  two  worlds.  The  plays  were  written  in 
1838-1839,  at  a  time  when  because  of  his  frank  criticism 
of  the  existing  systnn,  Hertxen  was  banished  to  a  forgotten 
cwner  of  NoV^Easinn  Rnsda.  He  was  then  grMtly  under 
the  infltwnce  of  the  Sodalist  ideas  of  Sunt-SBmon. 

The  chapters  Tlertien  and  the  Revolution  of  1848" 
and  "HertKen  on  Democracy  ud  Bourgeoisie''  show  the 
great  forenmner  at  the  critical  stage  of  his  intellectual 
development.  What  was  still  left  of  hta  enthusiasm  for 
Western  donocracy  was  finally  shattered  at  the  sight  of 
the  bloody  suppression  of  the  proletarian  revolt  of  June 
1848  by  the  bourgeois  profiteers  of  the  victorious  February 
revolution  of  the  same  year.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he 
finally  tamed  with  contempt  from  Western  "civilization" 
which  he  characterized  with  the  word  "myeshchanstvo" 
(bourgeois  philistinism),  a  word  that  since  Hertzen  has 
acquired  genenl  cnzrency  in  the  Rnsaian  language.  Hit 
ideas  of  that  epoch  are  beat  expreseed  in  his  most  orilliant 
work,  "From  the  Other  Shor^  (originally  published  in 
German  under  the  title  "Vom  Anderen  Ufer").  This 
hostility  to  the  decaying  western  bourgeois  world  no 
doubt  waa  the  starting  point  for  his  eonvosion  to  «  peea- 
liar  kind  of  Russian  patriotism,  or  let  us  say,  levolntionary 
"Slavophilism":  the  belief  that  Russia,  owing  to  its  com- 
mnnal  land  ownership,  might  introduce  socialism  inde- 
pendents of  the  doomed  Western  world  and  without 
passing  through  the  capitalist  industrial  stage.  He  thus 
became  the  orighiel  femder  of  the  ideolocy  m  the  RoMlan 


"Narodnika"  fully  two  decades  before  this  specifically 
Rusuan  sodalism  had  altered  the  arena  of  political 
activity.  Hertzen  hhnself  did  not  live  to  see  this  movement. 

In  the  laat  period  of  his  life  Hertzen's  revolutionary 
ardor  had  gradually  died  down.  He  had  become  rather 
a  humanitarian  liberal  and  was  estranged  from  the  riung 
radical  new  genoation.  But  even  in  this  period  (whi<£ 
by  the  way  is  not  treated  in  this  book)  he  k^  the  courage 
of  hia  convictions.  And  the  anthor  shows  in  the  chapter 
'IColokol:  Victories  and  Defeata"  how,  in  U63,  on  occasion 
of  the  Polish  insurrection,  Hertzen  openly  threw  the  weight 
of  the  influence  of  his  paper  and  his  own  intellectual 
reputation  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  nation.  With  the 
result,  of  course,  that  even  by  the  liberal  and  democratic 
forces  of  his  country  he  was  branded  an  "antipatriot",  a 
"traitor",  and  that  his  paper  was  generally  boycotted  there- 
after. 

But  the  best  of  all  is  the  chapter  "Hertzen  on  the  Pres- 
ent Moment."  We  find  there  a  selection  of  quotations  from 
Hertxen  about  the  Revolution  of  1848,  about  the  treachery 
of  the  bourgeois  revolutionists,  about  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tentions of  democracy.  His  words  written  over  seventy 
years  ago  read  like  a  omUemporaty  eritidaDi  of  the  Cidet^ 
the  Social*RevolntlonistB  or  the  Mensfaeviks,  written  by  a 
Bolshevik  or  a  Left  Social-Revolotionist.  Onr  readers 
will  find  a  portion  of  diis  chapter  translated  in  the  next 
issue  of  SovBT  Rdssu. 

The  book  of  Steklov  is  written  from  quite  a  different 
angle.  The  very  personalities  of  the  two  author*  are  a 
soffident  explanation  of  this  difference.  Ivanov-Razumnik 
is  itnt  of  idl  a  literary-philosophical  critic,  an  emotional 
*^ghbrow,"  and  in  politics  a  romanticist  whose  socisl 
philosophy  is  not  derived  from  the  prosaic  Marx  but  fronv 
uie  much  more  **intereBting"  ideologists  of  the  specifically 
Rnsaian  Socialism  of  the  old  school  ("Narodniki")  with 
all  their  vaiioaa  modifieatifms.  His  articles,  coBeetod  izr 
the  aforementioned  volume,  were  intended  only  for  those 
nho  are  already  supposed  to  be  well  infoimed  abont  the 
personality  of  AJexander  Hertzen.  And  so  Raznmnik  select- 
ed only  a  few  of  the  more  brilliant  or  less  known  pages  of 
bis  life  or  his  literary  activity.  On  the  other  hand* 
Steklov,  the  editor  of  the  Moscow  IxvestyOt  is  a  Marxian 
scholar  and — together  with  N.  Ryazanov— one  of  the  beat 
informed  men  as  to  the  history  of  socialism — especially 
the  First  International  and  its  contemporaries.  His  biogra- 
I^es  of  Chemyshevdcy  and  of  Bakunin  are  well  known 
and  translated  into  many  languages;  and  even  Anarchists, 
who  usually  are  not  tender  towards  Marxian  presentationa 
of  the  hi8t<»y  of  the  first  International,  have  acknowledged 
the  impartialinr  of  his  book  on  their  gre^  protagonist. 
And  thus  his  book  about  Hertzen  is  a  regular  biography 
which  shows  the  whole  tragedy  of  the  great  idealist  who 
in  hi*  declining  years  saw  &a  crushing  of  all  bis  personal 
hapidnesB  and  the  waning  of  all  his  faith  and  revolutionary 
dreams  of  his  earlier  days.  Steklov  is  at  his  best  where 
he  shows  the  inherent  contradictions  of  this  revolQtionist 
who  hailed  the  proletarian  revolution  in  the  West,  who 
despised  the  bourgeoisie,  —  and  who  nevertheless  was  an 
aristocrat  in  his  heait,  who  appealed  mainly  to  the  en- 
lightened nobility  of  his  conntxy  and  who  in  Western 
Europe  felt  at  home  only  among  the  **respectable**  class  of 
bom^eois  revolutionists,  such  as  Mazzini,  Kossuth,  Ledru- 
Rollin.  His  attitude  toward*  Marx,  Qiemyshevdcy,  Dobro* 
liubov  and  in  general  toward  the  whole  younger  generation 
of  Russian  revolutionists  of  dw  sixties,  and  the  sometimes 
ludicrondy  moderate  views  as  to  Russia  (vdiich  would 
nuke  even  Mr.  Milyukov  blush)  are  a  depressing  chapter 
of  the  eternal  tragedy  of  stagnation  and  retrogression  thai 
often  befaUs  even  the  best  with  the  coming  of  old  age. 
And  it  was  Hertzen*s  old  friend,  the  ever  young  Bakunin, 
who  in  an  admirable  letter  quoted  by  Steklovt  tried  to  warn 
him  and  to  stop  his  progress  on  this  road.  He  did  not'auo- 
need  and  Itatten  died  a  loMSMBe,  enUttend  and  di»r 
appointed  man. 

H.  S. 
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A.  KOXIOHTAH.  —  Hobu  Uop*n  h  Fa6o<ni  Kucc. 
A.  KolkdOaT!  The  New  M(»Blitr  and  the  Woridng  OaH. 
Hoaeow,  1918  (AB-RoHiaii  Genual  Ewcatirc  Comalttee 
of  the  Sovieu  of  IfvAmt*  Peuante*,  ud  Seldien* 
D^ntiea).    Paper,  61  paiee. 

A.  KOLLONTAY:  Die  Bene  Ifonl  ond  die  Aibelter. 
UuM.  A.  Seehof  A  Oh,  Vedag,  Berila  C51  Fapai^ 
80  pagea. 

Ahhoogh  it  came  out  throe  yean  ago.  and  haa  been 
available  in  a  Gennan  tranalat»Hi  lor  a  year  or  nora^ 
Ihia  ira^  of  Akiaadia  KoUrat^  haa  not  yet  been  trana- 
lated  into  BigH't^t. 

It  ia  divided  Into  threo  parte:  L  The  New  Vonan, 
IL  Lore  and  the  New  M  onJitr^  VlL  Hm  Rolationa  between 
the  Sexee  and  the  Claaa  Strnnle.  In  the  fint  aection, 
that  deroted  to  the  New  Woman,  the  attempt  ia  made 
to  show — by  references  to  charactera  occoning  in  many 
worka  of  recent  litenttare,  particolarly  Rnsaian  and  Ger- 
man— that  the  tyjte  of  the  clinging,  all-siinendeting  woman, 
wlioee  life  finda  its  highest  realintion  only  in  its  relationa 
with  some  man.  is  gradually  being  displaced,  not  only  in 
litentiii«»  bm  also  in  life,  by  a  mon  independent  type^ 
iriiich  talus  loTC  leaa  aeiionaly  aa  the  main  axis  on  vAkh 
the  female  existence  revolves.  After  eoomerating  many 
of  the  new  typea  (they  indnde  Fanny  in  Slaw's  Fonit/j 
/trst  Pfdty  and  era  Maiy  Antin),  the  anthor  aaya: 

'There  axe  auny  irf  them  and  they  coold  not  alt  be 
meatioand  in  tUa  haaty  d»tch.  But  the  very  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  of  these  new  women,  that  more  are 
appearing  ercry  da.y,  that  ■  depraved  distortion  of  them 
uraady  is  finding  its  way  into  the  bonlenrd  literatnre 
of  a  Vert)it8kaya,  should  convince  as  that  life  is  tirelessly 
at  work  in  the  creation  of  thia  new  type  of  woman. 

"Something  strange  this  woman  bring*  with  her,  some- 
thing that  somehow  repels  as  by  its  newness.  We  kdc 
■t  her;  wa  miss  die  fiamfUar  ingcatlatiiig  uaita  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers.  Bnt  she  who  stands  before 
US  baa  bndnn  with  her  past  and  holds  within  her  a 
irtwle  world  new  feelings,  experiences,  demands.  Doobta 
arise  in  as:  we  are  almost  displeased.  What  has  become 
of  womanly  submisaiveneas  and  softness?  Wliere  {a 
woman's  time-honored  facalty  of  adapting  herself  in 
marriage,  of  effacing  herself,  even  in  the  presence  of  on 
iangnificant  hosband,  and  of  permitting  him  to  have  pre- 
cedence in  life? 

"Before  as  stands  woman  aa  a  personality,  a  pezaon 
with  a  value  all  lier  own*  with  her  own  ioMr  Ine,  oa 
individaali^  that  can  «wint«fa  Itself,— the  wwnan  that 
hM  east  off  the  rusty  chains  Aat  once  bonnd  her  sex." 

The  second  portion  (Love  and  the  New  Morality)  takes 
vp  spedfically  the  qaestion  of  whether  the  lovo-Ufe  should 
be  all  in  all  in  a  woman's  existence;  here  the  arguoient 
follows  iffactically  the  same  lines  as  the  well-known  book 
of  Crete  Meisel-Heas,  Die  sexuelle  Krise,  which  is  mach 
cited.  Some  attention  also  is  devoted  to  prostitution, 
needless  to  say  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  shown  in  the 
author's  article  on  that  subject  in  the  last  two  issues  of 
Sonrr  Rnssu. 

In  the  third  portion  of  the  pamiJilet  the  certaioty  ia 
aoprcaaed  that  the  new  conditions  of  a  claaaleas  society 
win  completely  revolntioniie  the  rdations  between  the 
•exes,  while  at  the  same  time  they  will  render  tlie  develop 
DiRit  of  a  real  "love-life**  more  possible  and  more  exto^ 
rive  than  onder  any  pnvioua  qr*tcai  of  aodety. 

J.  W,  H. 


RUSSIA  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  EMBASSY.  By  David 
R.  FmidM,  New  York,  Oiailes  Serlbnei'e  Sona.  361  pp. 

In  this  volume  the  man  who  was  American  Ambassador 
to  Russia  daring  the  Revoluticm  reveals  his  intellectoal 
equipment  ondHhe  character  of  informatiai  iridcb  ha  passed 
on  to  his  ai^flrim  In  Washington.  Ihe  amaring  ignnanoe 
upon  which  the  policy  of  the  American  Government  to- 
inirds  Rusua  was  based  requires  no  farther  commentary. 

"My  knowledge  of  Russia  up  to  the  time  of  my  ^^oint 
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ment  had  been  that  of  the  average  intdligestt  Amencm 
citiign   unhappily  aliidtt  and  vagae.**  (p.  3) 

"Ruasia  ia  inhidiited  largdy  by  the  Slav  neo;  a  ram 
possessed  of  mmce  than  ordinary  common  seDse,  witfc 
good  impulses,  bat  with  paradeaical  diarartwaUks.' 
(p.  329) 

1  do  not  think  there  be  a  rmlntim  imifwBairiy 
after  the  dose  of  the  war;  that  woold  be  ptematnre^  In: 
if  the  Conrt  Patty  does  not  adopt  a  oioto  libenl  poEcy 
fay  extending  mon  privileges  to  tos  people  and  their  r^R- 
soitiUives  in  the  Duma,  a  revolutim  will  toka  pbec 
before  the  lapse  of  even  a  few  years."  (Letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Aogust  14,  1916;  p.  23). 

"The  members  of  that  Ministry  [of  the  first  Proviaaui 
(^vemment]  are  men  of  education,  of  good  record*,  some 
of  than  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  their  seleetka 
does  great  credit  to  the  jud^eot  of  the  CammisaB 
by  i^ch  they  were  chosen."  (Report  to  the  Departnnl 
of  State,  March  14,  1917;  p.  66). 

"The  workingmen's  party  have  been  joined  by  aomt 
soldiers,  I  don't  know  how  many,  and  tliey  have  a  com- 
mittee called  '(Committee  of  Workingmen'a  Forty  and 
Soldiers*  Depaties*;  this  committee  has  issued  a  Domber 
of  proclanutions— I  think  several  daily^— and  these  pn- 
nonocements  have  bera  filled  with  rot  That  o^anintiaa 
demands  a  republic.**  (Letter  to  the  American  Coaml 
Goieral  at  Moaoow.  March  16,  1917;  p.  70). 

"The  revolution  [the  March  Rendotionl  ia  the  inciieal 
realisation  of  that  principle  of  g^mmment  iriddi  we  haie 
championed  and  advocated— I  mean  government  by  ess- 
sent  of  the  governed.'*  ((^le  to  the  Secretoiy  of  Stale. 
March  18,  1917;  p.  91). 

"On  the  2Dd  of  May.  1918,  I  cabled  the  St^  Deport- 
ment that  the  time  had  come  for  the  AlBes  to  iaterveae 
in  Russia."  (p.  296). 

"I  realize  the  magnitude  of  my  responnbility  bat  at  tfar 
same  time  feel  fortunate  that  it  baa  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
play  snch  an  important  part  in  occurrences  wfaicfa  an 
detendning  not  only  the  fature  of  oar  eonntry  oad  d 
Raaria  bat  of  all  Intematloaal  relatioaa  aad  in  fact 
society  itaelf.**    (Letter,  May,  1917;  p.  125). 

"The  Department  [of  State}  lias  not  only  complied  witk 
every  request  I  have  made,  but  when  I  suggested  a  cha^ 
of  policy  in  regard  to  the  Bolshevik  Gortxnmtat  wloch 
it  liad  not  recognized  in  accordance  with  my  advice,  it 
declined  to  follow  the  suggestion,  saying  my  coarse  had 
met  with  approval  of  the  Departmoit  and  it  saw  no 
occasion  to  change  it.**    (p.  212).  , 

"In  spite  of  the  importunities  of  Robins  and  some  other  ' 
Americans  I  refused  to  recommend  recogoitiui."  (Report 
to  American  Peace  Conwuiarien  at  Parian  January  22;  1919;  I 
p.  315). 

"Lenin  said:  *Let  as  discuss  the  matter.*  I  imaediaidy  j 
replied:    *No  discussion  on  the  subject  i^iatever.*  .... 
A  discossion  ensued  lasting  at  least  an  hoar.  ...  At 
the  close  of  the  talk  I  got  np  and  said:   'Well  end  tUa 
discoBBion  here.*"    (p.  217). 

'immediately  following  the  ratification  of  the  peace  trcsry  ' 
at  Moscow,  I  gave  out  a  statement  for  pnblication,  Bfarck 
16,  1918.    Hie  Bolshevik  papers  at  Moscow  were  dosed  I 
against  communicationB  from  the  American  Embassy.* 

(There  is  on  record— see  "Russian-American  Relaboai.''  I 
1^  105— a  message  seat  on  March  20,  1918,  by  Coload 
Robins  at  Moscow  to  Ambassador  F^da,  'Staining  the  i 
following  statement:    "Your  interview  appMred  in  eie- 
niag  papers  and  this  morning  in  fall  on  first  page.") 

*Thi8  utuation,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  justified  bat 
demanded  activities  on  my  part  to  assist  the  Rnsnsi 
(^vemraent  to  keep  the  Russian  armies  figbt'ng,  which 
under  ordinary  circomstances  would  have  been  not 
unusual  but  imjiroper  for  an  Ambassador  to  tudntakB." 
(p.  125). 

"If  any  section  of  Rossis  refase*  to  reoognim  the 
authority  of  the  B<dahevik  Govenoient  to  coadiide  sadi 
a  peace  I  shall  endeavor  to  locate  in  that  sectioa  lati 
encourage  the  tebellion."  (Private  letter,  Fdimary  2, 
1918;  p.  236). 

"While  refraining  from  interfering  in  all  intemal  a&in 
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in  Riusia."  (Tdegnm  to  Chidierill,  Jidjr  24,  1918; 
p.  257). 

"Cqiuin  Maitiii  of  the  American  llilitur  Wadaa,  jut 
before  his  depwtnte  fw  Mnnnansk  to  meet  the  Allied 
forces  ....  aued  if  I  had  any  message  to  send  to  Captain 
Kcrer,  who  was  in  command  of  the  cruiser  Olympia  in 
Marmansk  harbor.  I  replied:  Tell  Captain  Biraer  that 
I  do  not  assume  aatbority  to  command  him  to  land  his 
marines,  hot  if  I  were  called  apon  to  give  advice,  I 
should  irant  American  marines  to  land,  provided  the 
British  and  French  and  Italian  troops  were  landed." 
(p.  265). 

*"rhe  situatton  might  have  been  saved,  had  President 
Wilson  permitted  me  to  return  to  Petrogriul,  accompanied 
by  50,000  troops."    (p.  348). 

do  not  mean  that  this  Bolshevik  Soviet  GovenmieDt 
ahonld  have  been  ovettbrown  by  any  other  power  diu 
the  Ruaaian  pet^le  themselves,  but  the  presence  of  Allied 
troops  in  Russia  would  have  encouraged  the  people  to 
hold  their  differences  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being, 
and  I  certainly  would  have  ctmtribnted  aQ  in  my  power 
to  that  end."    (p.  338). 

*The  sending  of  troops  there  would  have  enabled  the 
Allied  forces  in  Northern  Russia  to  depose  the  government 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky."  (p.  337). 

**It  was  clearly  established  that  Lenin  accepted  German 
money  and  used  it  to  corrupt  Russia."  (Report  to  Ameri- 
can Peace  Commission,  January  22,  1919;  p.  315). 

(The  anthentidty  of  the  Siaaon  Docnmrats,  Afr.  Francis* 
on^  authority  for  this  statement,  is  concludvely  disproved 
in  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilcox's  strongly  anti-Bolshevik  book, 
"Russia's  Ruin".) 

**AlIied  missions  had  positive  evidence  that  German- 
Austrian  war  prisoners  were  being  armed  and  German 
officers  were  instructing  Bolsberik  forces."  (Report  to 
American  Peace  (kmunission,  p.  317). 

(This  canard  vras  refuted  in  detail  by  a  report  made 
after  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  situation  by  a 
British  and  an  American  officer.  See  "Russian-American 
Relationir,  vp.  177-184). 

**(Jermany^  ocanmercial  agents  are  the  only  oaes  ad- 
mitted into  Soviet  Russia."  p.  332). 

(The  book  which  contains  this  silly  falsehood  was 
published  fa)  Avgost,  1921.  The  Tkade  Agreem«it  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  England,  providing  for  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  commercial  representatives  was  signed  in  March. 
Mr.  Vanderlip  and  other  American  business  men  have 
been  in  and  out  of  Russia  daring  the  past  two  years,  and 
official  representatives  of  the  Bahic  states  and  other 
countries  willing  to  resume  commercial  relations  have 
been  freely  admitted.) 

One  tribute  must  be  paid  to  Mr.  Francis.  Into  this 
record  of  his  official  mission  in  Russia  he  has  contrived 
to  insert  more  inaccuracies  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  extant  work  on  Russia.  As  a  serious  account  of 
events  the  result  is  laughable.  As  a  hittorical  document 
the  book  is  of  great  importance.  It  will  remain  a  mimit- 
ment  to  modem  diplomacy.  Upon  the  weiid  mass  of 
misinformation  and  prejudice  which  this  man  managed 
to  assimilate  and  pass  on  to  his  government  was  based 
the  disastrous  Russian  policy  of  the  American  &ate  De- 
partment. Not  only  did  Mr.  Francis  misjudge,  and  in- 
correctly report,  every  important  development  of  the 
Russian  Revolution;  he  showed  no  trace  of  consistency 
even  in  his  own  misjudgments.  Moreover,  by  his  own 
account,  Mr.  Francis  constituted  himself  a  censor  not 
only  for  the  American  people  bu  for  the  Stato  Department 
itadf.  Upon  his  deputore  from  Vologda  he  recdved  a 
note  from  Chlcherin,  in  iriiich  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister requested  him  to  "convey  our  affection  and  admira- 
tion ....  to  the  great  people  of  pioneers  on  the  new 
continent  and  to  the  posterity  of  Cnmtwell*s  revolntionaxies 
and  of  Washington's  brotherfrin-anna." 

Says  Ambassador  Frands: 

''Ilus  telegram  was  evidently  meant  for  consumption  by 
American  pacifists,  and  fearing  it  would  be  given  to  the 
American  people  by  the  Department  of  State,  I  failed 
to  transmit  it**  A.  C  F. 
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THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMUNISM.  By  Leo  Pasvolsky. 
NewY<^:  The  Mawnillan  Company,  1921.  312  pages. 

The  extreme  {nmlmeas  iriddi  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
always  displayed  in  admitting  the  difficultiea  iriiich  they 
have  encountered  makes  it  very  easy  for  a  hostile  critio 
to  draw  a  disheartening  pictnre  of  economic  conditions  in 
Russia  by  a  judidous  selection  of  quotations  from  official 
and  semi-offidal  journals.  Mr.  Pasvolsky  does  not  follow 
the  somewhat  naive  method  of  Messrs.  Gompers  and 
Walling,  wiKi,  under  the  pretext  of  "condemning  the 
Soviets  out  of  their  own  mouths"  give  space  to  practically 
every  important  fordgn  and  Russian  counter-revolutionist 
docunoit.  W»  material,  with  a  few  minor  exceptions, 
is  ^wn  from  Bdshevik  aonrces,  especially  from  Economic 
Ufe, 

But,  iriiOe  Mr.  Fasvolsky's  work  perhaps  omitains  Umvc 
actnd  misstatements  of  fact  than  the  average  anti- 
Bolshevik  propagandist  effusion,  it  is  even  more  inaccurate 
and  nddeading  in  its  generalizations.  The  author  minim- 
ixes  or  leaves  out  of  account  factors  which  have  had  a 
vital  determining  influence  upon  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia.  For  instance,  to  hold  up  the 
decreased  lURMluctivity  of  the  Donets  Basin  after  Denikin's 
retreat  as  a  proof  of  the  inoompMmice  of  Ruadan  com- 
munism is  even  less  reasonable  than  it  would  be  to  blame 
f^endi  capitalism  for  die  present  low  productivity  of  the 
Lens  coal  district.  Denikin  ntey  not  have  carried  out 
his  work  of  destruction  as  thoroughly  and  scientifically 
as  the  Germans  in  France;  but  it  was  obviondy  much 
more  difficult  for  a  blockaded  country  to  repair  the  ravages 
which  he  committed. 

In  general,  while  making  a  show  of  fairness  by  oalling 
attention  to  periods  when  vital  sources  of  raw  materid 
were  out  of  the  control  of  the  Sonet  GoTomment,  the 
author  altogether  ignores  the  larger  disastrous  effects  which 
invadon  and  blockade  have  produced  in  Russia's  economio 
life. 

In  a  statement  before  the  recent  Congress  of  the  Third 
Intemationd  Bnkharin  estimates  that  75  per  cent  of 
Russia's  production  during  the  p^f>d  of  the  dvil  and 
Polish  wars  was  devoted  to  ^  needs  tA  the  Red  Amy. 
In  other  words,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strain  idaced 
upon  the  lesouroee  of  the  Soviet  Government  by  the  nn- 
provdced  attacks  of  the  capitalist  world,  approximatdy 
four  times  as  mocfa  food  would  have  been  avulable  for 
the  dty  wM^cers;  four  times  as  much  in  the  way  of 
commodities  would  have  been  available  Ux  the  peaianta. 
What  this  would  have  meant  in  contentment  and  Ineteaaed 
production  is  obrious. 

The  drain  on  the  human  resources  of  Soviet  Rusda 
has  been  even  greater.  The  impressive  rictories  of  the 
Red  Army  consritute  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the 
tremendous  fund  of  popular  energy,  devotion  and  enthns- 
iasm  which  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Soviet  Govwnment. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  pay  for  the  victories  of  the  Red 
Army  with  a  certain  measure  of  detnioration  in  civilian 
industry.  The  workers  of  marked  execntive  ability  who 
should  have  beeh  managing  factories  were  commanding 
regiments  or  diviuons.  Many  devoted  Communists  whose 
example  would  have  raised  the  morale  and  the  standards 
of  productivity  on  the  industrid  front  died  storming  the 
Perekop  Isthmus  and  driving  the  Poles  back  from  Kiev. 

But,  dthongh  Mr.  Pasvol^'s  work  seems  no  more 
convincing  than  the  average  partisan  tract,  it  has  apparent- 
ly achieved  the  remarkable  result  of  persuading  Mr.  John 
Spa^  (to  quote  from  his  review  of  the  book  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post)  that  "modem  methods  of  production 
cannot  be  used  in  a  Commimist  state  without  subjecting 
the  people  to  an  intolerable  servitude  and  involving  the 
stato  itself  in  all  the  perils  and  disadvantages  inddentd 
to  excesdve  bnreancracy.  With  the  greatest  possible  re- 
InctanoB  I  have  been  compelled,  as  a  result  tn  my  study 
of  the  devdo^nents  In  Rusda,  to  admit  tUs  fact.** 

Mr.  Pasvol^  ia  to  be  oongntolated  on  his  conveit; 
and  ft  is  to  be  hoped  that  Conuinniam  vriU  snrrive  the  loss 
of  sodi  a  diatin^dabed  adherent  as  Mr,  &Mno. 

A.  C  F. 
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r.  3HH0BHEB:   Jlfiea&Mim  xaei  b  TepiuBmL  Ileipo- 
rpMt  1020.  Paper*  120  pages. 

G.  ZINOVIEV:  Twelve  Daya  in  Germany.  Moacow,  1921. 
Paper,  91  pages  (Engliah  version  of  above). 

G.  SINOWJEW:  Zvolf  Tage  in  DeaUchland.  Moakam 
Verlag  der  Kommnniatischen  IntoutiiHMle,  1921. 
Paper,  74  pages. 
6.  SINOWJEW:  Zwolf  Tage  in  DeutscUand.  Hamburg, 
Carl  Hoym,  1921.  Paper,  91  pages. 
Joat  a  year  ago  (to  be  precise,  on  October  13,  1920), 
Znoviev  attended  a  Congress  of  the  Independent  Social- 
ist Party  of  Geimany,  held  at  Halle.  American  readers, 
eqwcially  those  who  follow  the  newspapera,  will  recall 
the  tzemor  that  nm  through  the  presa  at  the  thought  of 
Snoviev's  lecret  entnmce  into  Geimany,  his  andden 
appearance  at  the  Congreaa,  his  volcanic  activity  there, 
and  his  mysteriooa  exit  from  the  country,  presumably  with 
the  aid  of  every  underground  method  that  could  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  evil  German  Communists.  It  appears  from 
Zinoviev's  own  account  (the  book  is  dated:  Smolny,  Petro- 
grad,  November  13,  1920)  that  there  was  nothing  mysteri- 
ous about  the  trip  at  all,  that  Zinoviev  and  his  seven 
companions  on  the  steamer  from  Reval  to  Stettin  (Shablin 
of  Bulgaria,  Yonov  of  Petrograd,  and  &ve  diplomatic 
cDuiien  from  Rvasa  to  Chdcho-Slovakia)  had  parnianon 
from  the  Gennan  Government  to  spend  ten  days  in  Ger- 
many, that  everyone  in  Germany  knew  his  wnereabonte 
at  evezy  moment  of  his  sojourn,  and  of  Gonras,  that  the 
Gennan  aecret  police  made  Ids  life  aa  miserable  as 
poaaible  during  his  dwrt  stay,  by  every  manner  of  un- 
necessary molestation.  Zinoviev  himaelf  was  somewhat 
surpriBed  that  the  German  authorities  should  grant  him 
pomission  to  enter  the  country,  but  exi^ains  the  matter 
as  follows: 

"Now,  after  oU  I  saw  and  heard  in  Germany,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  decision  of  the  German  Government  to 
allow  me  to  enter  the  country  for  ten  days,  is  baaed  on 
two  motive*. 

"The  first  motive  ia  the  preaent  aitnadm  of  the  Rlgbt 
laadare  of  ^  the  German  Independent  (Socialist)  Par^. 
lliese  Right  leaders  are  now  in  reality  on  more  friendly 
terms  with  the  more  far-sighted  portion  of  the  German 
bourgeoiaie.  All  the  Hilferding^  DitUnanns,  Moses,  Diss- 
manns,  O^uu^  etc,  have  Iimg  idt  tbeniaelves  at  home  in 
influential  ("Sodaliat**  and  "deuoeratie**)  govonunent 
circles. 

"The  German  bourgeoine  and  the  Scheidemanns  know 
very  well  that  the  Right  Wing  of  the  Independents  are 
their  real  protectors.  They  theiefm  aon^  to  avoid 
anything  that  might  incommode  Mill  nme  tbs  already 
difflcuk  position  ^  these  Right  leaders  at  the  impending 
Halle  Congress.  And  they  would  surely  have  created  snch 
an  inconvenience  by  forlndding  me  to  enter  Germany. 

**T1ie  second  motive  was  surely  this:  a  portion  of  the 
bourgeoisie — the  more  stupid  portion — felt  that  a  split  of 
the  Independents  would  be  desirable,  for  there  is  a  sec- 
tion of  the  bourgeoisie  which  considers  any  division  of 
the  workers  to  be  at  any  time  advantageous  to  the  bour- 
geoisie. Such  persons  find  it  inconceivable  that  there 
may  be  many  kinds  of  splits,  and  that  when  a  workers* 
paity  ia  separated  from  Right,  compromise  elementa,  it  is 
the  revolution  and  not  the  counter-revolution  that  gains." 

On  October  8,  Zinoviev  left  Petrograd  for  Reval,  im- 
mediately boarding  the  steamer  Vasa,  which  landed  his 
little  group,  under  the  solicitous  surveillance  of  about 
forty  spies,  at  &ettin  on  October  12.  A  swift  railroad 
journey  brings  them  to  Halle  before  midnight  the  same 
day.  Peibaps  it  was  on  the  train  that  Zinoviev  first  read 
Nodce's  Von  Kiel  bis  Kapp,  to  which  he  pays  his  respecu 
in  a  few  sharp  pages.  Arrived  at  Halle,  Zinoviev  is  re- 
ceived enthusiastically  by  his  comrades  of  the  Left,  and 
describes  in  a  fascinating  manner  the  leading  types  in 
the  Qmgresa,  both  of  the  Right  and  Left  factions.  His 
ehaiBCterisations  of  these  personages,  including  all  the 
well-known  names  in  the  Independent  Socialist  Party,  re- 
mind us  in  their  brilliancy  and  finality  of  the  concise 
treatment  accorded  by  Ttotsky  (in  his  answer  to  Kanbdqr's 
Terrorism  and  Commtmistn)  to  the  leaders  of  the  Austrian 
sdbool  of  Marxist  thought. 


Zinoviev  is  particularly  shocked  by  the  objections  ra 
by  Crispien  and  Company,  vrho,  foUowing  Kant^, 
tempted  to  make  a  scientific  distinction  between  "teni 
and  "the  use  of  force."    **We  recognize  the  use  of  b 
in  general,**  said  Criqnen,  "but  nndra'  no  circnmatn 
can  we  admit  tenor."    To  this  Zuumev  and  his  fria 
answered  that  "terror"  is  men^  a  ahaipened  fora 
"force**  just  as  civil  war  is  a  sharpened  f<»m  of  the  d 
struggle.    "We  depicted  in  a  few  bold  atrokes  the 
periences  of  the  Russian  and  Finnish  Revolntion.  We 
called  the  happy,  tmsuspecting  youth  of  the  proletaii 
revolntion  in  Russia,  when  its  hopes  were  all  in  the  fnti 
when,  in  the  first  days  of  the  November  Revolati 
we  liberated  General  Krasoov  on  his  word  of  honor  ia 
Smolny,  when  we  gave  Kereosky*8  ministers  their  freed 
and  they  forthwith  organized  a  civil  war  against  us 
cost  OS  tens  of  thousands  of  the  lives  of  our  comnJ 
We  recalled  tiut  it  was  not  until  the   Entente  ii 
vened  that  we  were  gradually  driven  to  nndertake 
sharpest  of  all  modes  of  defense:  Terror.    We  quoted 
resolution  of  the  Vlllth  Congress  of  the  party  of  Sod 
Revolutionaries  (Dittmann  in  hu  articles  and  speeches  k 
defended  even  Chernov)  who  at  the  time  of  the  CbeU 
Slovak  insurrection  openly  called  upon   the  JEotentc  i  ; 
send  troops  to  Soviet  Russia.    We  recalled  the  eiaiq  t 
of  Finland,  where  the  Finnish  proletariat,  after  it  had  Q  e 
power  in  its  hands,  was  simple  and  childish  enough  i  : 
set  at  liberty  all  the  delegates  of  the  Finnish  Diet  ■  ; 
aU  the  bourgeois  loSnistera,  vrfierenpon  these  gentkm  t 
immediately  traveled  to  BerUn  and  wained  White  Cos  « 
troops  frmn  William  IL  with  the  aid  of  which  the;  ihi  I 
slaughtered  30,000  Finnish  workers.   And  we  pointed  •  [; 
to  the  German  workers  that  their  own  experience  in  G< 
many,  particularly  the  murder  of  their  best  leaders,  Ki  k 
Uebbiecht  and  Rosa  Lozemburg,  must  certainly  force  tin  \t 
to  utter  a  loud  footest  against  the  petty  bourgeois  i 
advanced  by  the  opponents  of  'tenor*.'* 

^oviev  devotes  some  attention  to  a  cbaracteiiatii  - 
of  the  German  press.  Needless  to  say  when  he  deals  k 
the  capitalist  newspapers  of  that  country  his  words  w%t 
aa  if  they  were  written  to  describe  the  attitude  to«i4ii< 
Russia  of  the  capitalist  papers  in  America*  or  any  otHbi 
country,  for  that  matter.    Read  what  he  says:  Jcr 

"SouKtimes  we  ask:  Why  do  people  continue  lying 
after  day  fw  three  years?  Siuefy  no  one  believea  them  i4k: 
nme!    But  in  reality  thb  is  not  qidte  the  case.   A  a^i 
who  reads  theae  delicately  insinuated  lies  day  by  day  «»nj 
involuntarily  succumb  to  them.   Consider  for  instance 
own  delegation.    Of  course  we  knew  in  advance  that  m*j 
bourgeois  press  was  calumniating  Soviet  Russia  witb 
its  i^ght.    And  we  spent  only  a  few  days  in  Genot^tn 
And  yet  when  you  read  in  the  papers  quotations  b^i  < 
the  Moscow  Pravda  (these  quotations  of  course  later  ""Jr^ 
out  to  be  forgeries)  on  one  event  at  the  front  or  anotbeqtMn 
you  are  gradually  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
thing  cannot  be  a  mere  matter  of  deception.   Hie  con 
feiters  of  the  bourgeois  newspapers  are  doing  their  ' 
well.     The  famous  'excerpt*  from  the  Moscow  Pr^ 
concerning  the  alleged  desertion  of  Comrade  BudeonyJ 
the  Whites  was  circulated  by  the  bourgeois  presa 
exceptiwal  cleverness.  c 

"Of  course  the  workm  do  not  believe  the  boorpf 
press;  they  know  that  they  are  lying  about  Soviet  Ru^  Bit 
But  we  must  admit  that  the  bourgeoisie  is  showiog  K« 
traordinary  ability  in  wielding  the  most  important  ve»?>  ton 
that  still  remains  in  its  hands — namely,  the  'freedoDi  o  ^ 
press'.  One  of  our  most  important  tasks  abroad  w JJ  Po, 
organize  a  practical  daily  information  service  for  w(>"^  tltt 
to  give  them  informatimi  on  everything  that  is  goiU  *^int 
in  Russia." 

Zinoviev  was  permitted  to  remain  in  Germany 
October  24,  owing  to  the  foct  that  no  eariicr  "tes^in 
could  be  taken  at  Stettin  for  his  home  journey-  ,  ^  »e 
account  of  his  six  days*  stav  in  Berlin  is  full  of  o^'^  pb 
and  sometimes  amusing  louches.  The  question  o'  T^*^ 
he  might,  during  this  period  of  "house-arrest,"  *" 
toilet  alone  or  in  the  company  of  a  Sod»I-D^«»«f^  ng 
police  officer  was  finally  deehled  in  his  famr,  "x 
the  officer.  J-  *■ 


.J. 
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^  ^  ■  -  /qHO-XEXUUIKCKHH  BBGTHHK.  -  The  Scientific- 
^  -'Tedmical  Review.  Published  bj  the  Scientific  Tech- 
*^  nical  Deputment  «f  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
^     %  Economy.    Moaeow,  1920.    No.  1,  72  pages;  No.  2, 

~  ^- *  78  pace*. 

'       ■  4m  tMmenta  of  Tantahu  and  the  labors  of  Sisjrphiu 
'  -*=tt'tlie  tmly  appro^iate  ima^  that  are  able  to  render 
state  <rf  mind  <»  the  Rnadan  adentiau  and  engmeen 
^  axe  faced  irith  the  gigantie  task  of  leouutnicting 

—      rixth  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.    Sunronnded  bv  a 
'  ~  -tv^lth  of  raw  materials  and  a  variegated  vegetation  mat 
1   -lardlr  furpasaed  eren  hj  the  United  States — they  must 
'  =  :c  r  moet  of  their  etforts  thwarted  by  Rusuan  isolation  and 
=3  inexorable  will  of  the  jMir'fhfy  gods  of  the  Western 
~  cid,  who  will  never  de«||^  from  persecnting  the  cbal- 
=     :er  of  their  anthorlty. 

-''  =^:ome  conception  of  the  tremendous  task  confronting 
— '  ^  rebuilders  of  Russia  may  be  obtained  by  the  student 
'  Rnaaian  affairs  from  the  fint  two  issues — September 

: : :  jDctober,  1920— of  the  SciendficTech^aU  Revieie,  a 

-  -i  ~y.;»rrae  of  la^  folio  siie.  The  first  issue  bedus  with  a 
I.  sxhlf  learned  dfaiBrtation  fnm  the  pen  frf  ue  famous 

re  demUdaa  V.  M.  Bekfatyerev  mi  the  intendficatien  of 
i_  V  efficiency  (especially  the  Taylor  system),  its  reaction 
^  — 3~  the  health  of  the  woiko*,  and  a  review  the  literature 
=e  c  =.thia  subject.  The  next  article,  by  N.  Chamovskr,  is 
at  L  3  iitled  **A  General  Method  for  a  Rational  Geograpnica] 
:  m»  3tribiition  of  Industry  and  for  the  Choice  of  Location 

-  ^  XT  Industrial  Establishments,"  and  treats  the  gen«^  laws 
r  a  i:.  ■  ontenelation  of  transportation,  fuel  and  raw  materials, 

xiressing  them  in  terms  of  algebraic  formulae.    One  of 
f  V  a  rather  depresung  features  ^  this  article  ia  the  state- 
s  tx aB>         hi  some  |daoea  iriien  until  a  few  years  ago 
^sjre  was  high  class  modem  industry,  at  present,  owing 
x  xc^ftha  dilapidated  state  of  txanspottation,  U  has  been 
,  ^*  xsaary  to  revect  to  the  ^stem  of  home  industries. 
~     ,  •Tha  Sdeittlfie  and  bdutrial-Teehnical  Expedition  to 
,        Gnlf  of  Kanbuas,  in  the  Caspian  Sea"  gives  an  in- 
^jesting  picture  of  some  of  the  natural  resources  of 
^^j^asis  which  axe  practically  clamoring  for  profitable  ex- 
^^"Tjfc station.    Every  winter  this  gulf,  which  is  situated  on 
'  '        eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  directly  opposite  the  oil 
^  ^  «^ter,  Baku,  fumishee  about  600,000,000  tons  of  Glaaber 

[i  r J  .i_ » _i_  —   .1  i> _i   #__  _■_  


'"flanged  into  soda  and  sulfuric  acid,  enabling  Russia  to 
■  '^^mp  the  world  market  with  duap  soda.  A  commls- 
'  was  appointed  to  investigate  this  territory  in  iu 

^     ^ological,  zoological  and  botanical  aspects  and  also  with 
view  to  technical  poasibilitiee  of  exploitation  of  this 
=  ^^tratodiiurily  rich  territory,  which  heretofore  had  been 

Ijmpletdy  i^ored. 
J ■.Then  are  also  purely  scientific  articles  such  as,  "The 
'        'pplication  of  X-Raya  in  the  Determination  of  the  Chemical. 

'  .''-impositioQ  of  Hard  Bodies**;  "The  Establishment  of  a 
'"^  "  ".Atiopal  Museu^ii^W  Ilmen  Mountains  in  South  Ural,** 
%,.M||^^^^HB^ViPsic»l  T^boratory  in  Teddington" 

'       Several  articles  are  devoted  to  the  technical  aide  of  the 
^^icultnral  problem.    "The  Situation  of  Russian  Cattie- 
-'  *^'^.n«ding,  in  Connection  with  the  Most  Vital  Economic 
-'  .eqnirements  and  the  Direction  to  be  taken  by  the  Agricul- 
•  Policy,"  is  followed  by  a  dissertation  "On  the  De- 

B  s"^' Taction  of  nam  Paraaites  Noxious  to  Agricttknie^  by 
';oisMt  Gases,*'  with  a  number  of  ilhutrations  presrating 
■rs        poisMi  clonds  "in  action".  Two  articles  are  coneenied 
rith  the  hondag  problem  in  the  cities  and  villages  aud 
'  nth  a  comparison  with  conditions  in  other  European 
gantries  in  this  field.    In  the  article  eotitied  "Places 
'  n  the  Ural  Mountains  Where  Useful  Minerals  are  Found" 
r::  '  jft  are  given  a  long  list  of  natural  products  such  as  oil, 
^  :^  'ibosphorites,  cooking  salt  and  especially  potassium  salts, 
'  vhicJi   are   so  important   as   fertilisers.   There   are  also 
S^irtides  on  the  fuel  problem  in  the  glaas  industry  and 
-r^aoitm  mediods  of  nuunfactiue  f»f  ceilukMe  piodBCts, 
.  "^'.he  ack^doB  of  whidi  is  rneommended  for  Russia. 


The  first  two  articles  of  the  second  issue  ore  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  Clnnent  Aikadyevich  Timiryazev,  the 
botanist  of  universal  fame  v^o  died  in  April,  1^,  at  the 
age  of  77.  The  readen  of  Sovbt  Ream  no  donbt  rwnem- 
her  the  impressive  picture  that  Arthur  Ransome  gave  in 
his  Russia  in  1919  of  this  great  sdentist  who  was  an 
ardent  sapporter  of  the  November  Revolution. 

Next  comes  a  very  minute  description  of  the  basins 
of  the  riven  Vichera,  Littie  Pechora  and  Ilych,  in  North- 
Eastern  Russia,  containing  large  but  not  yet  sufficiendy 
investigated  deponts  of  iron,  gold  and  copper  ores,  asbestos, 
peat,  fire  clay,  gypsum,  salt,  dolomites. 

The  succeeding  article  deals  with  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant subjects  of  Russian  agriculture,  namely  "The  Chemical 
Comerrion  d  our  Phorohoiitea^,  i.  e.,  the  neoesstty 
of  enriehing  the  edutnsted  Russian  aoO  with  pho^iatea 
produced  in  Rusria  itself.  With  the  chenucal  industry  an 
concerned  two  more  articles,  one  of  wliich,  entitled  "Sources 
of  Raw  Materials  Necessary  for  the  Russian  Chemioo> 
Pharmaceutical  Industry",  ^ves  very  interesting  data  on 
Russia's  resources  in  this  respect  as  she  practically  lacks 
only  those  materials  that  are  strictly  tropical  in  thmr 
character.  Not  less  interetting  and  full  of  statistical 
material  is  the  article  **The  Production  of  Essential  Oils 
in  Russia." 

As  in  the  former  issue,  agricuhural  Russia  is  again  the 
sobject  of  two  articles,  one  on  "Village  House-Building  as 
a  Separate  B^ch  of  Building  Technique,"  and  one  on 
"Bee-CnUne  in  Roasia  and  its  Needs".  In  tliis  connec- 
tion, for  it  refera  mainly  to  materiala  wwm  by  the  oeasaaC 
popnlation,  we  may  also  mention  the  article  entitled  "A 
Few  Won^  <m  Fast  Dyes  and  Dyeing  in  Small  Industry, 
in  Connectim  with  the  Pnrchase  of  Dyestob**. 

Suae  of  the  main  articles  of  course  deal  irith  Russia's 
most  vitiJ  problem— transportation.  The  great  poasibilities 
of  electrification  for  improving  the  railroad  system,  and 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  saving  fuel,  are  treated 
in  G.  Graftyo's  aitide  on  "Electrical  Energy  as  a  Factor 
in  the  Reconstruction  of  Railroad  Transportation."  The 
next  article  "Mnch-Needed  Refonn  for  the  Reestablishment 
of  Railroad  Transportation  in  Russia",  is  mainly  concerned 
with  the  necessity  of  introducing  American  automatic 
conplinga,  showing  that  if  this  reform  is  adopted,  the 
Rusuan  raOwaya  would  after  three  or  four  yean  increase 
thdr  dlBdaiey  to  a  level  that  ootdd  nM  be  obtahied 
otherwise  even  in  a  decade. 

Each  issue  contains  a  very  extensive  bibliography  of 
Rusidan  and  foreign  teehnical  puMicationa. 

S.  N. 


BACH3HR  KHJI3EB:  0  ^ex  nei  kozokoi.  —  What 
the  Bell  Was  Sinpng.  Verses  by  Vassily  Kniaiev. 
Published  by  Proletkiilt  Pttrogimd,  1920.  Paper, 
56  pages. 

A  collection  of  verses  written  in  the  turiinlent  days  ol 
1918  and  1919,  when  the  November  revolution  was  fight- 
ing for  its  existence.  Every  man,  and  every  woman  too, 
a  soldier.  Every  thought  for  the  revolution— every  breast 
aflame  with  the  impatience  of  doing  more,  more,  more, 
not  to  give  up  what  had  been  won  with  the  blood  of  their 
comrades.  The  newly-made  generala,  who  but  yesterday 
were  peaceful  dmamsrs,  sent  forth  the  eaU  **To  all,  and 
all,  and  all,"  to  riae  to  the  defense  of  the  new  libertr. 
Tbs  bktod  boils  witii  action,  words  come,  strong,  virile 
words;  no  time  to  think  of  pretty  turns  of  speedi;  die 
words  are  hewn  straight  fnmi  the  block— they  do  not 
otnM  hogging,  timidly  knocking  at  the  door;  the  gates 
of  the  hnman  mind  ate  battered  down  by  the  focoe 
the  miidity  appeal: 

"Hie  foe  is  at  the  gate, 
Is  thiottUng  our  freedom. 
Come  alL  and  all,  and  dL 

To  helpT  . 
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And  iriiat  can  the  poet's  tong  of  those  days  be  hat 
the  Mng  of  the  aoldier,  the  inspired  cry  of  the  mother 
fearing  for  the  fate  of  her  child  and  calling  to  all  for 
help.  \ 

The  bell  that  toDed  so  monmfally  for  oentariea  now 
nttm  a  call  to  freedom,  in  a  voice  that  joyoiuly  and 
fearlessly  proclaims  that  all  must  come  and  fight  for 
liberty. 

Vaasily  Kniazev  sings  us  the  songs  of  the  bells. 

Now  it  is  the  call  *^o  all,  to  all,  to  alL  The  f oe  ii  at 
the  gate."  This  time  it  is  Hindenborg  approaching  Pofo- 
grad,  after  Trotaky'a  lefnaal  to  go  on  with  the  BiCMi' 
Litovdc  negotiations. 

Hie  tocdn  tings: 

"Boom,  boom,  boom — I  am  the  brazen  cry  of  danger 
Boom,  boom,  boom — Yeomen,  hasten  hither, 
Boom,  boom,  booo>— the  road*  an  cboded  orcr. 
Boom,  boom,  boom— the  hordes  are  coming,  hordea!" 

Comrades  an  falling,  and  the  poet  cries  (on  the  death 
of  Vobdaroky): 

"YoD  vbo  were  nearest  to  the  pet^e. 
Son  of  the  proletarian  spring 
Of  its  first  bright  lights, 
Of  its  first  anuny  days. 
Yon,  who  were  its  poem  incarnate, 
Volodoraky." 
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It  ia  not  to  bewail  hia  fate  that  the  poet  ainp,  bnt  to 
make  of  him  a  hen,  h^mmo  name  shall  be  the  inspiratioD  of 
fatnre  generations. 

Somewhat  in  the  style  of  "Britons  Never  Shall  be  Slarea" 
is  the  amg  of  the  Comnmne  with  its  opening  and  cloung 
•tana: 

"Need  will  not  break  as 
Misfortune  not  bend  as 
Fickle  fate  has  no  power  over  na 
Never,  never,  never,  nevn 
ShU  Communists  be  slaves." 

Nor  has  Kniazev  escaped  the  war-time  poster  appeal: 
The  little  boy  asks  his  father  what  he  did  in  those  glorious 
days  of  1918,  and  the  father  with  pride  tells  him  of  bis 
share  in  the  fight. 

In  **To  the  Enemy",  the  enemy  is  warned  that  never 
will  a  Red  Army  soldier  be  taken  prisoner.  There  ore 
seven  bullets  ia  Ids  revolver— ux  enemies  will  be  acootmted 
fw.  The  seventh  bnUet— if  there  is  no  ot^  w^^-^H  ^ 
for  the  Red  soldier  hlmadf. 

The  woman  Red  Army  aoldier  is  greeted  as  a  comrade 
vordiy  to  stand  by  the  aide  of  the  man,  in  daf  enae  of 
Conunnnist  Russia. 

A  poem  entitled  "To  the  Poets  of  the  Proletknk"  arges 
the  new  poets  not  to  mince  or  polish  their  words,  but 
to  use  strong  words  fearlessly,  to  chaUehge  the  heavens 
with  "mighty  dana,  and  not  to  paf.  He  calls  to  them 
to  throw  off  the  <dd  outworn  forms  and  to  blaze  new 
trails  in  poetry.  1.  R. 


The  Marriage  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

The  complete  ofiicial  text  of  the  laws  of  the  Workers*  and  Peasants*  Republic,  regulating 
Inheritance,  Property  Rights,  Guardianship,  Marriage,  Divorce,  L^timacy  of  Children,  Descent, 
Adoption,  etc.,  is  printed  in  a  bo(^et  of  85  pages,  with  introduction.  Price  25  cents  per 
copy;  sent  postpaid. 

The  Labor  Laws  of  Soviet  Russia 

This  boddet  (80  pages)  contains  the  laws  adoptol  by  die  Wooers*  and  Peasants*  Republic 
to  fix  Uie  terms  and  conditions  for  labor  in  Soviet  Russia.   Important  ^^of  t^mSf^  vSStL^i^ 
Right  to  Work,  Labor  Distribution,  Unemployment,  Woricing  Hours,  etC',  are  discusaeH."  'ilGSre  ~~* 
is  also  a  supplement  by  S.  Kaplun,  of  the  Commissariat  of  Labor,  on  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
LABOR  IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA.   This  booklet  gives  the  complete  official  text  of  the  Soviet  labia 
laws.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  coits.  ^  - 
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Hie  Speakers'  Rostrnm  at  an  open-air  meeting  rerentiy  held  in  connection  with  a  Baku  Con- 
ference. Zinoviev  is  speaking,  his  hand  raised.  Karl  Radek  in  the  center,  Representative  L.  C 
Martens  on  the  left.  The  upper  inscription  is  probably:  **The  Proletariat  Has  Nothing  to  Lose 
but  Its  Chains",  the  lower:    'The  Ruler  of  the  World  Will  Be  Labor!" 
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The  Work  of  the  Fourth  Year 


By  MoissATE  J.  Olgin 

Or  November  7  the  Soviet  Re^tblie  bepas  its  fifth  year.  The  accomplishments  of  Us  fourth 
year  are  here  reviewed  by  one  who  recently  returned  from  Russia,  and  who  has  done  much  to 
familiarize  American  readers  with  conditions  under  lAe  Proletarian  Dictatorship,  Our  readers 
are  already  acquainted  with  his  work. 


TJ^HEN  ihe  third  anniversary  of  the  October 
Kevolution  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
vast  extent  of  revolutionary  Russia,  the  guns  were 
•till  thundering  in  the  South,  and  Wrangel  was 
retreating  towards  the  CrimeaD  Peninsula.  The 
entire  nation  stood  breathless,  watching  the  final 
struggle  against  the  last  White  General,  Victory 
seemed  near  at  hand;  the  White  forces  were  in 
themselves  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
armies  of  the  Red  Rrpublic,  y^  peace  with  Poland 
had  not  been  concluded,  the  Rumanian  frontier 
was  not  secure,  and  behind  General  Wrangel  were 
imperialistic  France  and  her  Allies.  The  uncertain- 
ty cast  a  black  shadow  over  the  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. Only  several  wedu  later  could  the  country 
besve  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  enemy  was  beaten,  the 
South  was  cleared  of  White  bands,  and  the  spec- 
tacular flight  of  the  White  officers  ensued.  To 
accentuate  the  difference  of  purpose  between  die 
defensive  war  that  was  waged  by  the  Republic, 
and  the  aggressive  encroachments  of  the  reaction- 
ary forces,  the  Russisn  Government  declared  the 
Crimean  Peninsula,  with  its  balmy  air  and  beauti- 
ful  scenery,  to  be  henceforth  a  sanitarium  of  the 
nation.  All  former  palaces,  villas,  resorts  of  the 
Riiflsian  imperial  family  and  of  the  bourgeoisie 
were  to  be  used  as  rest-homes  for  fatigued  and  ez* 
haustrd  womoi,  soldiers  and  peasants. 

The  country  was  safe.  Prosperts  were  brighten- 
ing.  Peace,  unknown  to  Russia  for  six  long  years, 
was  again  reslored.  But  the  wounds  of  the  eco- 
nomic organism,  little  tended,  or  even  deepened 
in  the  fierce  revolutionary  struggles,  were  now  felt 
more  keenly.  There  was,  first  of  all,  the  frightful 
deterioration  of  the  transportation  system.  Trotsky, 
the  rail  dictator,  had  done  wonders  in  increasing 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railways-  In  1920,  the 
war  emergency  was  successfully  met;  there  was 
little  delay  in  the  transportation  of  troops,  muni- 
lions,  and  war-materials  to  the  front  Yet  all  this 
was  arcomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  reserves. 
The  industrial  establishments  had  worked  fev^- 
ishly  and  with  great  waste  in  certain  directions, 
while  in  the  others  there  was  a  decline  if  not  an 
actual  stoppage.  State  monopoly,  which  had  been 
imperative  in  the  course  of  war,  when  all  national 
reMurces  had  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
tfie  Federal  Government,  began  to  show  its  seamy 
side.  The  salient  problem  in  the  economic  field, 
however,  was  the  problem  of  the  land.  The  peas- 
antry had  shovm  ardent  devotion  to  the  Revolution 
because  their  own  land  was  at  stake.  **Beware  of 
the  "WhiXe  Generals  who  will  bring  back  the  noble 
landlord",  was  a  slogan  powerful  enough  to 
■rouse  the  villager  and  keep  him  at  the  front  in 


the  most  crucial  moments.  Yet,  while  he  was 
ready  to  defend  the  agrarian  achievements  of  the 
October  Revolution  with  all  his  might,  he  was 
not  altc^ether  ready  to  follow  the  leadership  ot 
the  industrial  proletariat  in  the  direction  oi  cran- 
munist  economy. 

Changes  Required  in  Agrarian  Policy 

It  must  be  stated  that  in  the  first  three  years  of 
the  Revolution  the  agrarian  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Government  had  not  assumed  a  definite  shape.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Sovokhozy  '(Government  farms), 
similar  in  management  and  aims  to  the  State  owned 
industrial  establishments,  were  greatly  encouraged; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  was  now  pro- 
claiming its  readiness  to  support  the  **middle** 
peasant,  as  distinct  from  both  the  village  prole- 
tariat and  the  remnants  of  the  village  bourgeoisie. 
Neither  was  there  a  clear-cut  policy  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  collecting  foodstuffs  from  the  village  pop- 
ulation. It  was  recognized  that  the  peasant  was 
a  worker  for  the  State,  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
Republic  all  the  produce  of  his  labor  above  a 
necessary  minimum  of  subsistence.  Still,  the  richer 
agricultural  districts  remained  in  possession  of 
foodstuffs  far  above  didr  immediate  need,  whereas 
the  peasants  of  the  poor  soil  r^ions  were  left 
with  hardly  enough  to  maintain  a  meager  existence. 

This  policy  of  haphazard  assessment  and  still 
more  haphazard  levying  of  food  duties  in  the 
rural  districts  disple^ed  the  peasantry  in  various 
districts,  and  sometimes  led  to  actual  clashes  be- 
tween the  village  and  the  food  administration. 
The  peasant  sentiment  was  clearly  voiced  at  a 
conference  of  the  representatives*  of  Uyezd,  Volosl 
and  village  Soviets,  called  in  Moscow  for  October 
15,  1920,  at  which  the  writer  of  these  lines  was 
present  This  conference,  consisting  of  nearly  three 
thousand  peasant  representatives,  made  a  profound 
impression  in  Soviet  circles,  showing  that  there 
was  no  actual  peace  in  the  village.  "We  want  to 
know  what  we  are  expected  to  do,  we  want  our 
duties  defined.  We  know  that,  from  the  communist 
standpoint,  we  are  petty  bourgeois,  yet  we  are  the 
backbone  of  Russia  and  only  from  us  can  the 
Social  Revolution  derive  its  strength  and  resisting 
power.**  It  was  plainly  evident  that  somethii^ 
nad  (o  be  done  to  improve  relationship  between 
village  and  town-  More  imperative,  perhaps,  than 
this  political  task  was  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  agricultural  output.  Keen  as  was  the  desire 
of  the  peasanta  to  defend  thrir  land  against  the 
Whites,  eager  as  they  were  to  cooperate  with  the 
Soviet  Gonmmenl  in  a  time  of  national  crisis, 
they  could  not  be  induced,  individually  or  coIlec> 
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lively,  to  increase  the  productivity  of  the  land,  of 
which  all  the  surplus,  they  knew,  would  be  re- 
quisitioned by  the  State.  Tlie  outcome,  inevitable 
under  such  conditions,  was  a  decrease  both  of  tbe 
area  of  arable  land  and  of  the  crop  per  acre,  not- 
withstanding the  unusually  good  crops  of  1918 
and  1919.  The  low  yield  of  the  Eelds  in  1920 
was  a  warning  to  the  Soviet  administration.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  increase  the  production 
of  food. 

The  EighUi  Congress  of  Soviets 

The  problem  of  industrial  reconstruction  and 
the  problem  of  tbe  land  loomed  up  before  tbe 
Eighth  Alt-Kuasian  Congress  of  the  Soviets,  which 
convened  before  the  end  of  December.  The  Con- 
gress, however,  did  not  relinqui  h  the  Government 
monopoly  on  production  and  distribution,  and  in 
gmeral  it  was  very  cautious  in  dealing  with  vital 
problems.  It  emphasized,  however,  the  necessity 
of  a  political  and  economic  demobilization,  which 
meant  an  increase  of  the  power  of  tbe  local  Soviets 
and  more  independence  for  the  Soviets  in  con- 
ducting industrial  work.  In  the  agricultural  field, 
the  Congress  introduced  tbe  planting  committees 
{Posevkomy),  composed  of  peasants  and  repr^ 
sentativea  of  the  administration— to  see  to  it  that 
the  output  of  the  land  in  1921  should  be  larger. 

That  these  palliatives  did  not  satisfy  the  crying 
need  of  the  country  for  vigorous  steps  towards 
reconstruction,  was  evident  from  the  discussion  on 
the  role  of  the  labor  unions  in  industrial  manage- 
ment, which  between  December,  1920,  and  March, 
1921,  occupied  the  foreground  of  Russian  thought 
and  at  one'  time  seemed  even  to  threaten  the  Com- 
munist Party  with  disruption.  Several  elements 
combined  to  make  this  discussion  both  timely  and 
urgent  In  the  first  place,  the  Spetz — the  bourgeois 
specialist,  the  intellectual  administrator, — bad  be- 
come too  dominant  a  figure  in  industrial  manage- 
ment, and  by  his  tack  m  sympathy  for  the  Soviet 
system  and  lack  of  respfmsibility  for  the  progress 
of  the  new  economic  policies,  seemed  to  be  largely 
instrumental  in  creating  the  tangle  of  red  tape 
which  threatened  to  cripple  the  Russisn  industrial 
system.  Animosity  between  the  rank  and  file  of 
labor  on  the  one  band,  and  the  Spetz  on  the  other, 
had  become  quite  acute.  Dissatisfaction  felt  by 
the  rank  and  file  with  the  policy  of  the  labor 
nnions,  which  vrere  looked  upon  as  an  int^al 
part  of  the  administration,  and  with  the  imposition 
of  strenuous  working  conditions  upon  labor,  was 
also  manifest  here  and  there.  The  food  shortage, 
the  diminished  vitality  of  the  workers,  the  craving 
for  immediate  improvement  of  living  conditions 
after  the  cessation  of  hoi^lities,  increased  the  gen- 
eral unrest  The  paramount  issue,  however,  was 
die  problem  of  straightening  out  the  machinery 
of  production  and  setting  the  wheels  of  the  Russian 
industrial  system  running. 

Labor  Union  Primacy  Suggested 

It  was  this  state  of  affairs  which  dictated  to  one 
group  of  Communists,  headed  by  Trotsky,  the  idea 


of  labor  unions  taking  over  the  management  of 
industries  and  thus  eliminating  both  the  Spett  and 
the  red  tape.  **l'o  make  the  labor  unions  the  sole 
factor  in  the  management  of  industrial  atfaira**, 
was  the  underlying  principle  of  this  group,  which 
it  was  ready  to  defend  at  the  March  Convention 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Opposed  to  it  was  the 
current  headed  by  Lenin,  which  considered  the  time 
inopportune  for  rash  experiments  and  would  have 
the  labor  unions  gradually  acquire  the  necessary 
experioice  and  knowledge,  in  order  that  thev  migitt 
become,  perhaps  in  the  remote  future,  the  real 
ovmers  and  masters  of  their  respective  industries* 
In  the  March,  1921,  Convention  of  the  Conununist 
Party,  tbe  Trotsky  faction  was  defeated  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  and  took  its  defeat  with 
stoic  resignation.  The  convration  was  not  ready 
to  recommend  new  experiments  at  a  time  when 
all  the  power  of  the  country  needed  to  be  used 
for  immediate  improvement  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions. 

While  the  Communist  Convention  was  **con- 
servative**  in  its  handling  of  the  problem  of  the 
labor  unions,  it  showed  unusual  determination  in 
inaugurating  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
new  economic  policy  of  the  Soviets.  In  the  first 
place,  it  introduced  the  agrarian  *Hax  in  kind". 
The  peasants  were  thus  assured  that  each  year 
only  a  certain  fixed  percentage  of  their  crops 
would  be  taken  in  tbe  form  of  taxes,  and  the 
rest  left  for  the  producer  to  dispose  of  in  the  open 
market  in  exchange  for  other  commodities.  Thit 
one  measure  necessitated  the  abolitioa  of  the  Stale 
monopoly  on  internal  commerce.  Trade  in  the 
open  market  was  declared  free,  and  exchange  bo> 
tween  village  and  town  was  henceforward  to  be 
carried  on  both  by  private  individuals  and,  pre* 
ferably,  by  cooperative  organizations. 

Similarly,  private  initiative  in  the  industrial 
field  was  promised  an  opportunity  by  the  conven- 
tion. A  survey  of  the  economic  situation  of  Russia 
showed  a  lamentable  decrease  of  industrial  output 
The  amount  of  coal  produced  in  1920  was  20  per 
cent,  the  output  of  oil  41  per  cent,  of  thai  of  1913. 
The  ou  t  pu  t  of  peat  and  wood  i  nc  reased,  but 
could  hardly  fill  the  gap  created  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  output  of  oil  and  coal.  Still  worse 
results  were  manifest  in  the  output  of  metals.  Ilere^ 
the  production  of  1920  amounted  to  hardly  more 
than  5  per  cent  of  the  output  of  1913.  The  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  implements  varied  in  1920 
between  per  cent  and  17  per  cent  of  the  prfr 
war  output  the  construction  of  machines  for  the 
railroad  system  and  for  military  purposes  was  a 
little  over  25  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  level.  The. 
textile  industries  showed  an  output  of  belwren  4 
and  6  per  cent,  and  only  the  production  of  linea 
amounted  to  25  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  produc- 
tion. The  production  of  rubber  was  something 
like  20  per  cent  that  of  paper  21  per  cent  to  22 
per  cent,  sugar  6  per  cent  tobacco  28  per  cent  to 
37  per  cent,  printing  products  15  per  cent,  joinery 
15  per  cent,  salt  15  per  cent,  and  so  on. 
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Kronstadt  Delays  the  Convention 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  Russian  political 
morale,  that  one  third  of  the  delegates  to  the  Com- 
munist Convention,  picked  men  of  the  new  Russian 
intelligentsia,  each  an  important  functionary  in 
local  or  national  affairs,  went  to  Kronstadt  to  de- 
fend the  Revolution.  The  Kronstadt  upheaval 
was  soon  quelled,  the  future  was  secure*  Yet,  it 
waa  quite  evident  that  decisive  steps  had  to  be 
taken  to  increase  die  productivity  of  the  Russian 
factories  and  plants.  A  series  of  decrees  inaugu- 
rating the  new  economic  policy  was  soon  issued 
by  the  government.  Private  production  was  intro- 
duced, the  Kustar — small  producer  of  the  artisan 
type — was  allowed  to  work  for  the  open  market. 
The  co-operatives  were  given  free  hand  to  run 
and  own  industrial  establishments.  Lai^jer  fac- 
tories were  to  be  leased  to  private  business  men, 
to  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  private  enterprise. 

This  set  of  measures  was  a  strong  contradiction 
to  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  by  the  Soviet  admin- 
istration. It  looked  like  an  abolition  of  the  prin- 
ciples cherished  by  the  Revolution  in  the  course 
of  three  yeara. 

Special  Conference  Called 

An  unusually  heated  discussion  followed 
throughout  the  country.  Many  were  shocked, 
many  were  in  despair.  The  controversy  was  so 
passionate  that  two  months  after  the  March  Con- 
vention, the  calling  of  a  special  conference  be- 
came necessary.  This  latter  clearly  showed  that 
the  lai^e  masses  of  the  supporters  of  the  present 
system,  Soviet  functionaries,  leaders  of  labor 
anions,  representatives  of  the  Red  Army,  Commun- 
ist workers,  had  grown  to  realize  the  pressing 
need  of  the  new  policy.  A  resolution  adopted  by 
the  conference  confirming  all  the  decrees  that  had 
been  issued  between  March  and  May,  has  the  fol- 
lowing wording: 

1.  The  fandsmental  poHtical  tatk  of  the  present  moment 
oennsti  in  a  complete  assimilation  and  a  punctaal  execu- 
tion by  the  Party  and  Soviet  workers  of  the  new  economic 

Klicy,  which  is  to  be  established  for  a  long  period  to  come. 
lis  policy  is  to  be  pursued  with  absolute  firmness  and 
food  faith. 

2.  The  fundamental  lever  Is  recognized  to  be  the  ex- 
change of  goods,  which  can  be  realized  and  partly  stimu- 
lated by  increased  planting  and  the  improvement  of  agri- 
Cnllure. 

3.  The  transfer  by  the  ProTisions  Commitsariat  of  its 
stocks  of  tradable  goods  to  the  cooperative  organizations 
la  recognized  as  correct,  since  it  enables  those  organisa- 
tions to  provide  for  the  necessary  supplies. 

4-  Air)  to  small  and  medium-sized  enterpriaeB  should 
be  given :  if  nerepsary,  they  may  be  leased. 

5.  The  production  programs  of  the  large  industries 
should  be  reviwd  and  corrected  in  the  direction  of  in* 
ereasinp  the  output  of  staple  goods  and  commodities  neceft* 
sary  for  the  peasants. 

6.  The  development  of  the  system  of  bonuses  in  kind 
for  the  workers,  the  introduction  of  itie  principle  of  in- 
dividual and  rollertive  participation  of  the  workers  in 
their  nnipui.  the  increase  of  punitive  measures  for  waste 
or  irrational  use  of  labor,  is  approved. 

7.  The  apparatus  of  the  Provisions  Commissariat  Is  to 
be  maintained  and  reinforced  in  order  to  enable  it  quickly 
and  thomugiily  to  collect  the  agricnlturd  tax. 

8.  The  urgent  task  of  the  present  year  is  considered  to 


be  the  collection,  in  the  fonn  of  the  tsz  in  Und,  and 
thtough  exchange,  of  four  hondrad  miUion  poods  of  graiB. 

Economic  Conferences 

The  Communist  Convention  was  not  the  only 
one  to  consent  to  the  new  economic  policy.  All 
the  following  gatherings,  conventions,  and  confer^ 
ences  gave  their  approval  to  the  new  system. 
The  Congress  of  the  Councils  of  National  Economy, 
the  special  convoition  on  the  Tax  in  Kind,  tha 
tlational  Convention  of  the  Labor  Unions,  gave 
their  unanimous  endorsement  to  these  fundamental 
changes. 

The  general  sentiment  was  vigorously  expressed 
by  Rykov,  the  former  President  of  the  Suprenw 
Council  of  National  Economy,  at  the  Economic 
Convention.  "There  are  many  among  us,"  ha 
said,  *Vho  look  upon  the  new  tax  in  kind,  viuck 
is  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  assessment,  as 
an  exclusively  political  measure,  as  a  pa<^  between 
the  proletariat  and  the  petty  owners,  the  petty 
bourgeois  element  It  seems  to  me  that  the  roots 
of  the  change  in  our  food  supply  system  lie  madi 
deeper.  In  the  course  of  four  years  we  were  in  • 
position  to  observe  the  progressive  decrease  of  the 
planted  area,  the  decrease  of  crops  per  acre,  and 
an  almost  total  disappearance  of  some  plants  most 
precious  for  industry,  for  national  economy,  and 
for  export,  such  as  Bax,  hemp,  oil  seeds,  etc*  The 
reason  is  that  under  the  conditions  of  food  f» 
quisitions,  under  the  former  assessment  m^ods, 
Uie  small  owners  were  not  interested  in  enlarging 
their  farms.  This  made  the  shrinking  of  the  peas- 
ant economy  inevitable.  Radical  measures  were 
necessary  in  order  to  cure  this  evil.  A  way  onl 
was  found  in  the  substitution  of  a  tax  in  kind, 
for  the  former  assessment  methods.  The  tax  in 
kind  means  extracting  from  the  peasant  only  a 
part,  possibly  a  very  small  part,  of  his  prodnctA, 
to  go  to  the  State,  and  a  free  hand  to  do  with  the 
rest  as  with  bourgeois  property,  which  he  may 
dispose  of  according  to  his  wish.  This  means  a 
reestablish ment  of  the  institution  of  petty  owner- 
ship in  the  bourgeois  sense  of  the  word,  and  it 
inevitably  leads  to  the  development  of  the  rural 
bourgeoisie  on  the  economic  basts." 

Denationalizmg  Industry 

As  to  the  question  of  denationalizing  industry, 
Rykov  said:  "If  any  factory  can  be  run  by  a  private 
owner,  whereas  under  our  management  it  'does 
not  run — it  would  be  a  crime  not  to  give  it  over 
to  the  private  owner,  when  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  put  it  into  operation.  The  fundamental 
task  consists  in  solving  the  commodity  crisis  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  at  any  price.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  rule,  custom,  law  or  decree  which  should 
not  be  annulled  if,  as  a  result,  we  shall  receive 
better  commodities,  a  larger  amount  of  commodi- 
ties, if  competition  means  improvement,  then  in- 
troduce exchange  with  the  village  and  let  us  de- 
velop our  industries.  Up  to  the  present  we  have 
been  suppressing  everything.  Now  it  is  the  time 
for  us  to  study  carefully  the  local  customs  and 
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habitB,  and  to  indivldnalise  our  work.  The  aboli- 
tion of  our  former  methods^  and  the  greater  flex- 
ibility, in  accordance  with  the  new  conditions,  are 
imperative,  if  we  wish  to  gain  by  our  new  policy. 
The .  Soviet  Government  has  taken  into  account 
the  colossal  changes  in  the  social  environment  in 
which  we  live,  the  mood  of  the  masses  of  peasants 
and  small  producers,  and  a  whole  series  of  eco- 
nomic factors.  This  change  in  the  economic  en- 
vironment and  in  the  general  domestic  and  in- 
ternational conditions  dictated  the  change  in  our 
economic  policy* 

Has  Communism  Been  Abolished? 

The  series  of  measures  introduced  in  Aprili 
May  and  June,  forming  in  their  totality  the  new 
economic  policy  of  the  Soviets,  has  aroused  an 
enormous  volume  of  discussion  both  in  Russia 
and  abroad.  It  is  very  significant  to  note  that 
those  who  saw  in  them  a  renunciation  of  all  the 
basic  ideas  of  the  Soviet  system  and  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  to  capitalism,  were  the  sharpest 
opponents  of  the  Soviet  system,  who  had  criti- 
sued  it  for  forcing  communbm  on  Russia,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  was  not  ripe  for  experiments  of 
this  nature.  One  would  have  been  inclined  to 
think  that  the  new  set  of  measures  would  meet 
the  approval  of  all  these  elements.  If,  however, 
they  preferred  to  continue  their  venomous  attacks 
on  the  Soviet  system,  and  even  increased  their 
campaign  of  misrepresentation,  it  was  obvious  that 
diere  still  remained  in  Russia  a  number  of  potent 
factors  which  were  unacceptable  to  the  Capitalist 
world.  Indeed,  within  the  ranks  of  the  active 
Russian  workers,  who  were  fully  alive  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  moment,  there  was  no  marked  con- 
•temation  over  the  inaugurated  concessions. 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  an  excerpt  from  aa 
address  delivered  by  Lenin  at  the  Communis  Con- 
ference in  Moscow.  With  the  sober  vision  and 
practical  good  sense  that  characterize  all  his  utter- 
ances, he  admitted  that  the  new  policy  was  a  con- 
cession to  the  spirit  of  small  ownership  within 
Russia;  he  did  not,  however,  consider  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  abandoned.  The  fight, 
in  his  opinion,  was  transferred  from  the  political 
field  into  the  realm  of  economic  reconstruction. 
**Russia,**  he  said,  "is  now  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  workers  of  all  countries,  without  exception. 
This  is  no  exaggeration.  This  is  one  positive  re- 
sult of  the  revolution.  The  capitalists  will  not  be 
able  to  pass  it  by  in  silence.  Therefore,  they  try 
to  point  at  its  economic  errors  and  weakness.  Here 
is  where  the  fight  now  rages  on  a  world-wide  wale. 
If  we  solve  this  problism  of  economic  reconstruc- 
tion, we  shall  have  won  a  world  battle,  decisively 
and  completely.  This  is  why  the  problems  of 
economic  reconstruction  acquire  an  exceptional 
significance  for  us.  We  must  win  the  fight  on  this 
front  by  slow  and  gradual  but  inflexible  rise  and 
progress" 

In  the  opinion  of  the  leaders  of  Soviet  Russia, 
the  new  economic  policy  is  only  a  series  of  tem- 
porary Gonceasitms  —  temporary  from  a  historic 


viewpoint — though  they  may  last  •  number  irf 

years,  made  in  order  to  lead  the  country  out  of 
the  present  economic  chaos  without  giving  up  the 
main  force  which  will  be  able  in  the  course  of 
time  to  steer  Russia  toward  a  complete  abolition 
of  private  ownership  and  private  gain.  What  re- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  nation  are  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  factories,  the  basic  establish- 
ments of  the  key  industries,  the  transportation  sy^ 
tern,  and  foreign  trade.  The  Government  remains 
the  supreme  power  in  the  economic  realm,  direct- 
ing all  economic  activities,  stimulating  those  which 
are  least  dangerous  for  the  social  welfare  of  the 
masses,  and  checking  those  which  may  become 
a  menace  to  the  existing  system.  What  is  most 
significant  in  all  the  startling  changes  is  the  fact 
that  the  political  system  has  remained  almost  in- 
tact. The  proletariat,  headed  by  the  Communist 
Party,  is  still  in  control  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
State.  The  peasantry,  having  realized  its  major 
demand,  is  not  likely  to  strive  for  political  domina- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

True,  it  is  conceded  by  the  Russian  authorities 
that  a  new  battle-front  is  developing  within  the 
country — the  battle  front  of  the  Soviet  system 
against  the  new  forces  of  private  gain.  The  future 
may  witness  two  camps:  one  composed  of  the 
proletariat  and  the  more  revolutionary  portion  of 
the  peasants ;  the  other  embracing  the  peasant  boor- 
geoisie,  the  industrial  boui^oisie,  the  foreign  cap- 
italists who  will  receive  concessions  in  Russia,  and 
a  part  of  the  intelligentsia,  which  will  align  itself 
with  the  bourgeois  forces.  The  Russian  leaders 
are  fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  this  future  strug- 
gle. They  place  their  hopes,  however,  in  the  or- 
ganized activities  of  the  proletariat,  which  will 
increase  in  number  and  vitality  as  the  ec<momic 
system  will  improve,  and  in  the  cooperative  or- 
ganizations which  may  compete  successfully  with 
private  enterprise  and  become  one  of  the  great 
aids  to  labor  on  its  internal  front  The  future  may 
witness  a  curious  condition  of  affairs,  in  which 
a  labor-controlled  State  will  allow  capitalism  to 
develop  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting  it  out 
of  operation  as  soon  as  the  economic  organism 
has  reached  a  healthier  state. 

The  Cooperative  Organization 

The  most  active  factors  in  the  situation  at  pres- 
ent seem  to  be  the  cooperative  organizations  on 
the  one  hand,  the  small  producer  and  trader  on 
the  other.  Reports  reaching  this  country  show  a 
remarkable  growth  of  the  cooperative  organiza- 
tions, whose  progress  may  be  parlly  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  only  been  dormant  in  1919  and 
1920,  their  apparatus  remaining  in  existence  even 
in  the  times  of  the  most  rigorous  State  trade  mono- 
poly. 

The  cooperative  organizations  of  consumers, 
notably  workmen's  cooperatives,  are  doing  a  large 
volume  of  busings.  Cooperative  organizations 
of  small  independent  producers,  as  well  as  co- 
operatives of  peasants,  both  for  the  sale  of  pro- 
ducts and  for  the  buying  of  manufactured  articlea, 
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also  show  rapid  developmeDt  All  the  activities 
of  the  cooperatives  are  directed  by  the  Central 
Bureau  of  the  Cooperatives  in  Moscow.  Plants 
■re  being  leased  both  to  cooperatives  and  private 
business  men.  In  the  latter  case,  the  typical  stipu- 
lations are:  Govemment  control  of  production  and 
labor  conditions;  a  short  term  lease,  not  exceed* 
ing  ten  years;  a  tax  for  the  Govemment  amounting 
to  4  to  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  of  the  en- 
terprise. The  lessees  are  obliged  to  increase  the 
production  of  the  enterprise  to  a  certain  point  and 
to  comply  with  all  rules  and  r^ulations. 

As  to  the  plants  that  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  they  are  now  operated  on  a  totally  new 
basis.  The  Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy 
remains  the  head  of  all  the  Government-owned  in- 
dustries. Hovrever,  the  local  plants  receive  a 
large  measure  of  independence.  Individual  plants 
are  being  pooled  together  into  groups  or  **trusts** 
under  responsible  management,  which  is  to  con< 
duct  their  operations  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 
Preliminary  control  by  the  central  economic  bodies 
has  been  abolished.  Raw  materials,  fuel  and  other 
supplies  are  to  be  independently  acquired  by  the 
enterprises  or  groups  of  enterprises  through  their 
own  agencies,  Ewth  at  home  and  abroad.  The  out- 
put must  cover  all  the  expenses  and  leave  for  the 
Govemment  a  margin  of  profit  It  ia  supposed 
that  the  State-owned  large  enterprises  with  good 
machinery  and  good  equipment,  enjoying,  mor^ 
over,  the  support  of  the  Govemment,  will  be  in  a 
position  to  compete  successfully  viih  private  en- 
terprise, either  of  a  medium  or  imall  sizs. 

Transporlation  and  Famine 

The  process  of  reorganizing  the  Government- 
owned  industries  is  now  in  full  swing.  All  acti- 
vities, however,  are  greatly  impeded  by  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  country,  by  the  lack  of  the 
most  elementary  necessities,  and  mainly,  by  the 
deterioration  of  the  transportation  system.  The 
crisis  has  become  more  acute  through  the  famine 
in  the  Volga  districts.  Relief,  however,  is  coming 
through  foreign  trade,  which  is  increasing  in 
volume  month  by  month.  Thus,  the  volume  of 
imports  amounted  in  January,  1921,  to  737,000 
poods;  in  February,  1,632,000;  in  March, 
2,024,000;  in  April,  2,114.000;  in  May,  2,840,000; 
in  July,  5,434,000;  while  the  total  imporu  for 
1920  amounted  only  to  a  little  over  5  million 
poods. 

Petrograd  has  become  one  of  the  main  ports 
of  entry;  quantities  of  goods  are  coming  in  also 
through  Reval,  Riga,  and  Odessa.  Russia  imports 
rails,  locomotives,  coal,  agricultural  implements, 
chemicals,  and  foodstuffs.  Its  exports  consist  of 
hemp,  flax,  lumber,  hides,  tobacco. 

Socialism  in  Russia? 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  Russian  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  much  more  concerned  with 
■traightening  out  the  economic  tangle,  with  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of  its  industrial  estab- 
liflhments,  witn  improving  the  ccmditions  of  life. 


than  with  die  name  that  might  be  given  to  the 
prevailing  economic  syston  or  with  the  possible 
disappointment  of  many  who  saw  the  realiaatifm 
of  Socialism  in  Russia  near  at  hand.  The  country 
as  a  whole  has  not  lost  faith  in  the  regeneration 
of  Russia.  Its  faith  has  not  been  shaken  even  by 
the  terrible  new  calamity  of  the  famine.  In  this 
connection  it  must  be  stated  that  in  spite  of  its 
extent  and  in  spite  of  the  sufferings  it  inflicts  on 
millions,  the  famine  has  not  shaken  the  existing 
system.  "Hunger  is  no  less  a  danger  than  war^ 
was  the  slogan,  and  all  the  feverish  activities,  all  the 
self-sacrifice,  all  the  sentiment  of  generosity  which 
mark  a  country  at  war  against  foreign  invasiui, 
was  thrown  to  the  famine  fronL 

Fi^Uing  Me  Famine 

The  first  task  was  to  collect  the  grain  tax  from 
those  provinces  which  suffered  less  from  tiw 
drought.  The  second  task  was  to  distribute  the 
grain  among  the  famine-stricken  peasants,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  sow  their  fields.  The  third  task, 
to  take  care  of  those  who  were  running  away 
blindly  from  their  villages  and  provinces  in  quest 
of  food.  With  almost  superhuman  effort,  all  these 
tasks  have  heea  accomplished  as  far  as  that  Is 
possible  among  the  ruins  of  the  Russian  economic 
life.  Thousancu  of  workers  were  thrown  into  the 
famine  districts  to  stop  the  disorderly  flight,  to  re- 
turn the  able-bodied  villagers  to  their  homes,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  lose  an  opportunity  to 
plant  their  fields,  to  remove  the  children,  the  sick 
and  the  invalids  from  the  hunger  areas  into  safer 
districts,  and  in  gmeral  to  bring  relief  and  com- 
fort to  stricken  millions.  Hiousands  of  other  work- 
ers  were  sent  out  to  supervise  and  facilitate  the 
collection  of  the  grain  tax.  Repair  work  on  the 
transportation  svstero  was  hurriedly  resumed  in 
order  to  hasten  the  delivery  of  grain,  both  domestic 
and  imported,  to  the  famine  districts. 

Early  in  Sqitember  the  Govemment  felt  it  could 
proclaim  its  first  success  on  the  famine  front,  By 
that  time,  ten  million  poods  of  seed  grain  haa 
been  delivered  in  the  hunger  districts.  The  amount 
is  pitifully  small,  the  sufferings  of  the  rest  of  the 
population  are  intense.  Yet,  there  ia  hope  that, 
with  the  foreign  aid  coming  in,  the  famine  will  be 
conquered. 

Striking  a  fioioace 

If,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  Soviet  rale, 
we  ask  what  Ruyia  has  lost  and  what  it  has  gained 
in  these  four  years  of  unparalleled  struggle,  the 
mere  enumeration  of  the  various  facts  would  re- 
quire a  special  essay.  We  can  here  point  out  only 
the  most  significuit  aspect  Russia  has  secured 
her  frontiers  against  enemy  invasion  from  without, 
her  internal  peace  against  counter-revolution  from 
within.  Russia  has  created  a  political  system— 
that  of  the  Soviets— combining  the  forces  of  the 
peasantry  and  the  industrial  workers  under  the 
spiritual  guidance  and  political  h^emony  of  the 
working-class.  Russia  nas  created  a  totally  new 
administration,  recruited,  in  its  overwhelming 
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majority,  from  the  ranks  of  labor*  Russia  has 
Ideated  a  new  army  on  the  basis  of  a  new  dis- 
cipline and  imbuea  with  a  revolutionary  spirit 
Russia  has  called  forth  a  new  intelligentsia  from 
the  masses,  largely  replacing  the  old  intellig»itsia 
of  the  bourgeoisie.  Russia  nas  created  a  network 
of  cultural  institutions  destined  to  mould  the  masses 
into  an  enlightened  participation  in  the  workers* 
state.  Russia  has  offered  powerful  resistance  to 
assaults  from  all  sides  and  even  to  elemental  dis- 
asters of  the  most  horrifying  nature.  Russia  has 
developed  the  political  understanding  of  the  masses 
to  a  degree  that  makes  all  efforts  at  counter-revo- 
lution appear  futile.  Russia  has  attempted  to  do 
away  with  private  property  and  in  a  large  measure 
has  succeeded. 

For  these  accomplishments  Russia  has  paid  with 
a  ruined  industrial  system,  with  years  of  war  under 
the  most  trying  conditions,  with  diminished  vitality 
of  the  population,  with  numerous  epidemics,  with 
this  year's  famine.  Idle  speculators  or  embittered 
enemies  may  sit  in  judgment  over  the  revolution 
and  declare  that  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle. 
Surely,  those  most  concerned,  the  enlightoied 
Russian  masses,  are  not  inclined  to  regret  the  revo- 
lution. Whatever  other  complaints  the  present 
writer  may  have  beard  among  the  Russian  workers 
and  peasants,  he  never  heard  them  complaining 
over  the  fact  of  the  October  Revolutitm.  They 
knew  why  they  had  made  the  Revolutim,  and  they 
were  ready  to  take  the  oonsequenoei. 


Transition  from  War  to  Peace 

The  fourth  year  of  the  Soviet  revolution  will  go 
down  into  history  as  the  year  of  tranution  from  ■ 
war  to  a  peace  footing.  The  nation  settles  down 
for  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  life.  Periods  of  transi- 
tion are  painful  even  in  countries  with  greater 
economic  power,  in  Russia,  every  adaptation  is 
made  more  harrowing  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
economic  reserves  and  by  the  fierce  civil  war  tlut 
ravaged  the  country  for  years.  If  adaptation  to 
changed  conditions  be  considered  progress,  then  tho 
change  in  the  economic  policy,  the  most  significant 
event  of  this  vear,  must  be  set  to  the  credit  of  the 
revolution.  Tne  fourth  year  saw  the  disappearance 
of  many  phenomena  connected  with  the  conduct 
of  war,  c  hief  among  which  was  extreme  central- 
ization, political  and  economic,  a  wasteful  spend- 
ing of  national  energy,  and  a  one-sided  concentra- 
tion of  activities  to  the  neglect  of  many  others. 
The  second  half  of  this  year,  notwithstanding  the 
famine,  has  witnessed  a  broadening  of  national 
activities,  a  freeing  of  energy,  a  stimulation 
initiative,  a  linking  together  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  country  in  the  exchange  of  goo<b.  It  hat 
once  more  shovrn  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  adminis- 
tration to  cope  with  a  national  crisis,  and,  above 
all,  it  has  shown  the  ability  of  the  system,  com- 
monly considered  to  be  in  the  grip  of  dogmatists 
and  dreamers,  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  time 
and  to  adapt  itself  to  changed  conditions  without 
a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  administratioii 
and  wiuiout  renouncing  the  ultimate  goal* 


For  Russia 

By  Martin  Andebsen  Nex5 

The  author  of  "Pelle,  the  Conqueror"  and  numerous  striking  short  stories  of  Danish  life, 
himself  a  member  of  Ae  Danish  Communist  Party,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  defenders  of 
Soviet  Russia  in  his  native  country.  His  works,  however,  enjoy  a  vogue  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Denmark.  From  a  German  newspaper  we  reprmt  the  following  appeal  for  help  for  the  famished 
fa  Soviet  Russia.   The  author,  at  present  a  sitJt  man,  is  Huing  at  liieersourg,  on  Lake  Constance. 


/^NE  fine  morning,  a  number  of  years  ago,  I 
was  walking  along  the  street  in  the  direction 
of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city  (Copenhagen) 
and  observed  that  a  poor  old  woman,  apparently 
a  widow,  to  judge  from  her  costume,  was  walking 
In  the  same  direction.  With  her  were  two  little 
girls — about  eight  and  ten,  respectively — all  three 
probably  on  their  way  to  some  day's  job  at  clean- 
ing up-  It  was  one  of  the  many  ^'Days'*.  I  do 
not  know  what  **Day"  it  was;  just  before  the 
Churchyard  of  the  Redeemer  we  were  accosted  by 
the  first  rattling  contribution-box.  I  asked  the 
purpose  of  the  collection.  **For  the  children  who 
BO  Imiger  have  a  father"  was  tlw  answer  of  the 
little  solicitor. 

God,  it  is  for  the  needy!"  the  poor  woman 
said,  reaching  for  her  purse,  with  a  trembling 
hand.  **Here  is  something  for  you,  and  something 
from  all  my  other  children  at  home,  ten  ore*  from 
aacfal"  And  then  she  put  seven  ten-ore  coioa  into 


the  box.  One  for  herself,  and  one  for  each  of  her 
fatherless  little  ones — there  must  have  been  seven 
persons  living  in  this  unprovided  nest— they  surely 
had  a  right  to  speak  of  poverty!  And  all  three 
were  radiant  with  joy  when  the  poor  woman  put  in 
her  coins,  without  thinking,  for  the  moment,  that 
she  also  belonged  to  those  for  whom  a  colleo> 
tion  should  have  been  taken  up. 

This  little  experience  gave  me  a  new  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  proletarian,  for  it  pointed  out 
to  me  one  of  his  remarkable  properties:  his  delight 
in  giving.  Whenever  I  attended  places  whore  col- 
lections were  being  taken  up  for  striking  workers, 
to  help  them  in  tneir  wage  struggle,  even  where 
those  without  employment  were  collecting  money 
for  others  without  employment,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  again  of  the  poor  widow  and  her  sii 
fatherless  tittle  ones. 


*10  8n:=2.7  cents. 
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What  I  relate  here  is,  of  course,  nothing  new. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  charity  gifts  in  this  country 
come  chiefly  from  poor  people.  But  it  gives  you 
confidence  and  strength  to  learn  that  the  heart 
does  not  contract  together  with  the  purse,  and 
diat  those  who  possess  least  are  nevertheless  the 
ones  who  have  most  t^t  over  for  trthers.  The 
poor  man  does  not  think  with  a  narrow  heart; 
otherwise  he  would  long  ago  have  learned  from 
the  more  prudent  classes  of  society,  and  decided 
that  it  is  of  course  not  possible  to  think  of  help- 
ing  others  as  long  as  one  is  oneself  unprovided. 
But  the  heart  has  a  wisdom  of  its  own  in  spite 
of  the  bourgeois  reasoning.  And  this  wisdom  is 
the  possession  of  the  poor  I  This  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  heart — that  it  gives  to  each  the  right  of 
{eopardizing  his  own  existence. 

The  world  war  has  not  left  us  with  much  kind- 
Bess  and  humanity,  and  therefore  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  people  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  cal- 
culate and  who  are,  therefore,  still  ready,  as  much 
«■  before,  to  sacrifice  something.  And  even  if 
die  proletarian  should  some  day  have  learnt  to 
calculate  as  others  do,  he  will  still  have  Id't  some- 
thing that  he  can  put  at  stake  when  demands  are 
made  on  him — namely,  his  bare  life! 

The  joy  of  giving  is  a  blessed  property  for  him 
that  gives,  as  well  as  for  him  that  receives;  and 
dte  disinherited  possesses  this  quality.  This  summer 
a  number  of  n^lected  Copenhagen  children,  dur- 
ing their  vacation,  obtotned  shelter  in  a  home  for 
unemployed — among  people  who  were  rich  only 
in  the  generosity  of  their  hearts.  I  recall  a  meet- 
ing with  a  Copenhagen  boy  who  had  by  stealth 
succeeded  in  escaping  from  a  home  of  this  kind 
in  order  not  to  be  a  burdoi  on  others*  **tHd  not 
they  give  yon  enough  to  eat  there?**  he  was  asked. 
Tes,  indeed,  but  I  did  not  want  to  take  away 
food  from  the  odiers,**  he  said,  *for  then  they 
would  have  had  nothing  left.** 

When  our  proletarians  are  carried  away  by  their 
hearts,  we  must  consider  this  a  good  sign  of  the 
new  times!  Who  does  not  remember  the  case  of 
the  children  of  Vienna?  With  few  exceptions  they 
were  children  of  the  upper  classes,  chosen  in  part 
from  very  wealthy  families,  children  who  were 
iven  a  comfortable  and  cheap  trip  abroad  while 
istreas  prevailed  in  Austria.  Many  families  of 
workers,  who  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  along 
themselves,  had  given  signed  statements  of  their 
readiness  to  receive  a  hungry  child,  and  were  now 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  a  chubby,  healthy  little 
one  foisted  upon  them — some  handsome  spoiled 
gentleman  or  miss,  who  was  irritated  by  the  im- 
poverished surroundings  and  was  very  difficult  to 
satisfy.  "It  was  a  little  misunderstanding,"  said 
a  worker  to  whom  the  son  of  a  high  Forestry  offi- 
cial was  assigned,  a  red  cheeked  little  fellow  who 
had  spent  all  his  young  life  in  the  country  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  **But,  mf  Lord, 
now  that  we  have  him,  we  must  manage  to  fit  our 
cloth  to  the  situation  and  make  him  as  comfort- 
able as  we  can.** 

Proletarians  who  think  so  magnanimously  oer- 
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teinly  do  not  need  any  special  admonition  with 
regard  to  the  terrible  catastrophe  in  Russial  We 
must  assume  without  question  that  all  the  workers 
have  long  ago  made  up  their  minils  to  help  and 
are  merely  waiting  for  the  organisations  in  quea- 
ti<m  to  bc^n  their  work. 

The  cry  is  now  being  carried  all  over  the  world: 
**Help  suffering  Russia!**  But  this  cry  is  surely 
not  meant  with  equal  earnestness  in  all  quarters. 
The  proleurian  should  be  clear  on  this  point  and 
should  take  things  in  hia  own  hands.  If  to-morrow 
there  should  be  a  movement  to  provide  duller 
for  Russian  children,  it  is  certain  thitt  not  many 
homes  of  the  upper  classes  would  open  their  doora 
to  receive  the  children  of  Soviet  Russia!  We  should 
then  behold  the  reverse  of  the  tale  of  the  Vienna 
children !  When  the  German  and  Austrian  children 
were  provided  with  homes  in  Svritzerland  and 
Scandinavia  there  was  systematic  discrimination 
against  the  children  d  conununista.  The  workwt 
will  do  wdl  to  remember  this  "economical  ten- 
dency** of  the  bourgeoisie,  not  in  order  to  imiteto 
it,  but  in  order  that  they  may  understand  the  sitn- 
ation  clearly.  They  will  thus  aan  tbemselvea  great 
diaillusitniment 

He  who  has  property  haa  a  fadierland 
where.  But  the  poor  man  in  diis  parsinuKiious  and 
''economical'*  world  has  no  home  anywhere.  He 
has  always  been  like  the  parish  sheep:  anyone 
might  shear  him  and  the  more  frequently  the  shear- 
ing took  place,  the  more  wool  there  has  been, 
and  all  the  world  has  adapted  itself  to  his  remaife 
able  productivity. 

Not  until  1917 — when  the  Russian  revoluticm 
opened — did  the  poor  man  also  obUin  the  possi- 
bility of  receiving  citizen's  ri^ts  in  the  world. 
To  be  sure,  there  were  many  who,  like  myself,  hav- 
ing long  jfelt  the  liberation  of  the  disinherited 
to  be  close  to  their  hearts,  eagerly  watched  th^  new 
lines  of  development  leading  into  a  new  wcial 
order  that  was  developing  out  of  the  chaos  in 
Russia;  the  proletarian  had  been  fooled  so  often 
that  we  hardly  felt  that  there  was  a  chance  even 
this  time.  But  when  I  saw  that  the  very  first 
measures  were  not  taken  to  favor  one  privileged 
class  or  another,  but  to  benefit  the  war  invalids 
(while  in  reborn  Germany  they  may  sit  in  the 
gutters  and  beg),  and  that  the  next  measures  were 
taken  in  the  interest  of  the  children,  I  became  glad 
of  heart  and  felt  confident  in  the  future.  Such 
acts  are  not  those  of  a  government  that  intends 
to  deceive  the  masses,  here  we  have  a  real  be- 
ginning of  fraternity  of  mankind,  of  peace,  of 
true  -democracy! 

Under  these  circumstances  it  matters  very  little 
what  techni''al  or  human  failings  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  men  of  new  Russia-  We  know  what  it  is 
they  are  pursuing.  Their  will  to  undertake  n- 
forms  is  already  expressing  itself  in  lines  of  im' 
perishable  straightness.  Even  if  the  most  frightful 
thing  should  happen;  even  if  Soviet  Russia  mould 
be  crushed  by  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
even  under  this  new  catastrophe,  the  soul  of  the 
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people  can  never  forget  thet  for  one  hour  at  least 
they  had  a  vision  of  the  promised  tand  beyond 
the  horizon!  The  land  of  the  invalids,  of  the  wid- 
ows, of  the  orphans!  The  fatherland  of  the  pro- 
letarian! But  God  forbid  that  Russia  should  go 
down! 

Id  Russia  the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of 
the  proletarian  has  been  developed  to  the  highest 
point  Here  we  are  witnessing  a  trial  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  about  a  realization  of  the 
century-long  dream  of  a  world  in  which  all  shall 
prosper.  Is  it  to  be  marveled  at  that  the  Russian 
proletarian  should  have  begun  by  turning  his  at- 
tention to  the  children,  while  in  the  old  world  it  ia 
the  children  that  have  most  to  suffer?  Almost  all 
UiiMe  who  have  any  reports  to  make  on  Soviet 
Russia,  whether  they  be  bourgeois  or  revolution- 
ists, are  full  of  praise  for  the  care  which  the 
Russian  administration  gives  to  the  children.  I 
have  before  me  a  report  of  an  American  Quaker 
Commission  that  was  sent  to  Europe  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  heahh  of  European  children 
after  the  war.  The  report  points  out  that  the 
Russian  children  are  the  healthiest  and  best  nour- 
ished in  the  world  and  that  the  Russian  worker 
finds  no  sacrifice  too  great  when  called  upon  to 
provide  education  and  care  for  the  children.  All 
this  is  now  threatened  with  destruction.    For  the 

E resent  the  only  country  in  which  the  proletarian 
as  obtained  me  rights  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  is 


threatened  by  a  natural  calamity  with  moral  dan- 
ger, after  having  held  itself  above  water  for  so 
long  a  period  against  the  whole  world  of  con- 
cealed, as  well  as  open  and  outright  enemies.  For 

the  Russian  proletarian  there  is  only  one  possi- 
bility of  salvation,  which  simultaneously  will  be 
the  salvation  of  the  whole  world  proletariat!  And 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  it  is-  The  working  class 
must  open  its  hearts  and  hands.  The  widows  and 
orphans,  the  jobless  as  well  as  those  who  are  work- 
ing, in  short,  the  whole  proletariat — all  those  who 
have  a  heart — must  offer  up  their  mile,  since  it  is 
a  question  now  of  saving  our  brothers,  whose  hearts 
have  been  beating  for  us  all!  And  let  no  man 
think  that  his  little  contribution  will  be  of  no 
avail  in  this  mighty  catastrophe.  If  all  the  organ- 
ized workers  will  nve  up  one  day's  work  for  their 
Russian  brothers,  Russia  will  he  the  gainer  there- 
by. And  if  all  the  poor  of  the  whole  world  should 
give  up  only  a  widow's  mite,  how  great  the  sum 
of  their  gifts  would  be! 

Workers!  The  world  is  in  your  hands!  The 
world  will  stand  or  fall  with  you!  For  centuries 
you  have  willingly  permitted  yourselves  to  be 
shorn!  Now  you  are  fighting  for  your  own  cause! 
Your  own  future!  Your  children,  your  dreams  of 
centuries  will  die  a  death  by  hunger,  if  you  do 
not  help! 

Forward  with  heart  and  hand!  Create  work, 
life,  and  blessings  by  your  assistance! 


The  Present  Situation 

By  NiKoua  Lenin 


In  order  to  understand  the  internal  political 
position  of  our  Republic  it  is  first  of  all  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  relations  of  classes.  The  task  of 
socialism  is  to  abolish  classes.  Elxploiters  in  the 
first  place  consist  of  large  landowners  and  capital- 
ists. In  this  case  the  work  of  abolition  is  easy 
and  may  be  carried  out  within  several  months,  u 
not  within  several  weeks.  We  expropriated  our 
landlords  and  capitalists  completely.  They  had  no 
organization  during  the  war,  and  were  simply 
vassals  to  the  militant  forces  and  the  international 
bourgeoisie.  Now  that  we  have  repelled  the  mili- 
tary attacks  of  the  international  counter-revolution, 
organizations  of  the  Russian  bourgeoisie  have  been 
formed  by  all  Russian  counter-revolutionary  par. 
ties.  All  these  parties  from  the  landlords  to  the 
Mensheviks  have  their  connections  with  the  bour- 
geoisie in  all  countries,  from  whom  they  receive 
money  for  their  press,  and  we  have  abroad  a 
"free"  press  representing  everything,  from  social- 
ist-revolutionists and  menshevists,  right  down  to  the 
most  avowed  reactionaries.  All  this  shorn  that 
the  consciousness  and  the  instinct  of  the  dominating 
classes  are  still  higher  than  that  of  the  enslaved 
classes,  although  in  this  respect  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution has  done  more  than  any  other  revolution. 
It  will  be  very  instructive  for  onr  foreign  comrades 


to  observe  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Russian  counter- 
revolution. In  some  respects  we  can  learn  from 
our  enemies.  These  counter-revolutionary  emigres 
are  bold,  well  organized,  have  good  strategists, 
and  therefore,  to  observe  how  they  organize  would 
be  of  great  propagandist  important  ^r  the  work- 
ing class- 

Besides  this  class  of  exploiters,  there  exists  in 
every  country,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
England,  a  class  of  small  producers  and  small 
peasantry.  One  of  the  greatest  questions  of  the 
revolution  is  the  struggle  against  these  two  classes. 
In  order  to  emancipate  ourselves  from  these  two 
classes,  we  must  apply  other  methods  than  those 
which  we  applied  to  capitalists  and  landlords.  In 
this  case  we  cannot  simply  expropriate  them.  The 
significance  of  the  period  into  which  we,  in  Russia, 
are  entering,  from  the  international  point  of  view, 
and  regarding  the  revolution  as  a  single  process, 
consists  in  this — that  we  are  confronted  with  the 
practical  question  of  solving  the  relations  of  the 
proletariat  to  the  last  capitalist  class.  For  Marxists 
the  solution  of  this  question  theoretically  is  easy, 
but  theory  is  one  thing  and  practice  is  another. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  there  ia  a  Soviet 
^tate  in  which  there  are  only  two  classes,  the  pro- 
letariat and  the  peasantry.  The  latter  representi 
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««.t  maioritv  of  the  populaaon  mid  is  very  We  always  said  that  lev^ution  demanda  many 

UckSSd    irqu^tioTi^            to  lead  th«  Mcrifiij..  A  rrvolution  diffen  from  -J  ordm^ 

Sf^"yl-U»  prolcuriat  or  the  bourgeoiaw?  fight,  becauae  ifmbr««  mBnj  ^^^.^ 

K^7^proach  the  quesUon?  We  conduded  more  people,  and  demands  sacrifices  not  from  « 

7  «m.nl  3  the  peasantry.  The  proleUriat  single  person  or  even  a  single  party  but  from  aa 

"ll  ll^iolto  tlTpS  en^re  class.    The  DicUlorship  of  the  Proletwial 

T  TS« JVf  fcbourieoWe.  The  pe«ant.  demands  more  sacrifice  from  the  proletariat  than 

^  n^e  wSi  ie  pro^^ri^nSr  the  ha.  been  dem«,ded  from  any  other  class  in  an, 

^       .1  ^Lnutimr  Ih™^^^^^       The  SeiSh^  historic  mov«nent.  Onr  industrial  policy  became 

jomtly  c^nqu^^^^^^                  the  peasant,  more  and  more  fruitful  e«h  year  and  undoubted. 

^in  tL  maU  y.  Snd  the  majority  must  decid^'  ly.  as  the  situation  impro«d.  the  Russian  peaajl 

Z  M^e  iSiy  is  not  independent  this  lead,  gained  far  more  from  the  reyoluUon  ^an  die 

!^  ut  ErX^  revival  of  capiulism.  working  class.  Tliis  is  absolutely  unouesUonablc 

^"wh^^^U  sS^a^^^^                 we  infer  of  TlieoreScaUy  of  course,  this  means  lat  up  to  a 

.o«^  th7con8oUdaUon  of  the  proletM^^^   The  certain  period  our  revolution  wm  bourgeouu  Un- 

Tr^lTteD  wasTwaTmi^^^^^^  unity.  The  struggle  doubtedly.  it  would  have  been  a  bourg^«id  not 

:«\,^T^hTexXters  and  L  laid  owners  was  a  »cUl  revolution,  if  the  land  had  not  been  expro- 

agMMt  ™  J^P^*''r' V  ^asantry.  The  peasants  priated  and  divided.  But  we  were  the  only  party 

^^T^^^^d^r'^md^-^^^-  "hich  led  the  bourgeois  revolution  to  its  logical 

^Z  Z  nii^Tib^co^^^                   ™»  conclusion,  and  this  made  the  socid  revolution 

tkTt  K«  maswTal  laTKO  are  more  easily  much  easier.  The  Soviet  system  whiA  we  created 

EedX  "^a<STm^Xry  book..  Tli  i.  the  organ  of  a  Socialtol  State. 

^1.^  Surition  of  the  peasants  wat  conducted  The  improvement  m  the  peasant.'  status  as  ha. 

-  Lm^ous  «ea  of^S"  with  the  result  oft  been  repeated,  was  made  at  the  ejpenae  of  Ae 

S:^sS.ir^^i^  w«"moreful^  working  class,  resulting  from  jhe  fadt  that  U|e 

ShLTln^aerU  and  the  Ukraine,  the  counter-  DicUtorsbip  was  primarily  m  the  hands  of  the 

1^.Sn«  wJf!^i)orariW  successful,  because  the  workers.  Without  this  improvement  we  could  not 

^Tsuppo  S^thrb^S     But  it  only  have  ma.«ged  to  exisL  And  now  that  the  peasant 

XTr*  inteml  to  Aow  the  peawnto  the  is  wmewhat  worse  oflf,  it  is  our  duty  to  go  to  his 

required  a  ^ott  mtenal  to  .How  ine  pea«m»  ^  ^^^^ 

'"t^^  Ip^rnnfexp^       that  the  Constituent  but  in  the  interest,  of  the  worker."  Dictatorship  it 

A.I^li'l^  Ku^^STtHe  white  guard,  who  k  es^ntial  that  all  our  energy  be  exerted  in  help- 

l«  supe3ed  by  the  landowner.    The  inp  the  peasant  at  any  cost   Some  of  our  more 

MenXiralw  iSefit  b/thU  alliance,  but  th^  afvancef  work«ji  have  not  grasped  this.  TTiey 

doTol  recoKnixe  that  a  eingle  alliance  is  not  suffi-  arc  too  exhausted. 

cLt  A^Tt^  a"iiic«  ^  in.po«rible  without  it.  They  regard  it  as  an  opportunisUc  step,  a  nus- 

-^mmiernart.  and  wiSiout  it.  economic  take.  They  say  the  peasant  is  our  exploiter,  he 

S  we  c^uM  nevrha^^^^          the  bourgeoisie,  receive,  afl  his  heart  desire.  whil.t  tte  woAer 

Of  LrL  to  eTonomk  unity  was  very  simple,  the  starves.  I.  this  not  opportonism.  they  say?  Bu 

SLZt^M  ^vTland,  which  we  defended  against  without  an  allianc*  wilL  die  peasant  the  pohucal 

r^I^dot^fr  fir  him  on  the  condition  that  he  power  of  die  proletariat  is  untenable.  Hie  only 

the  **^7*™'Jj'  way  we  could  approach  die  peasant  was  by  die 

^TS'ff^Pnt       die  ur"l  rel^^^^^^^^        beSleei;  change  to  a  food  tax.   Practically  it  h.»  not  been 

and  different             "^^r  Masan^  gasped  die  fully  tried,  but  theoretically  dii.  is  die  only  po..ibte 

producer                      .^r^^^  way  <>(  approaching  die  economy  of  a  Socialist 

STntStiona^TOs^l^^  Society,  ^LreuTSe  «naU  peasant  form,  die 

^    \.           vil  warim^w^^^           off  from  Free  trade  signifies  freedom  to  capitalism.  We 

wpply.  The  civil  war.  meanwniie.  cui  us  ^.^                          ^^.^  ^  ^ 

the  granari^  of  Kussia                      miracnlou.  capitalism-State  Capitalism. 

howTb^'Cran  wo  k  n^^^^^^  State  Capiulism  in  a  Capitalist  Society,  and 

how  the             womng  cia»       ^  ^^^^  Capitalism  in  a  Proletarian  Society  are  two 

in  order  to  reach  victory.  ^^.^^^^  J.^^^^^^^  ^.^^ 

The  New  Policy  Towards  the  Paaants  ^^^^  Capitalism  is  recogni2ed  and  controlled  by  the 

After  the  civil  war  our  problem,  however.  Stale,  in  the  interests  of  die  bourgeoisie,  and 

Aiier  uic                  became  independent;  we  against  die  proletariat  In  die  second  case,  it  is  pro- 

fjfo  take^t:prto  s^^^^                       were'pre.  moted  in^die  interests  of  d»  proletariat  With  thy 

oared  to  chanTour  policy  radically;  and  we  had  die  question  of  concessions  crops  up.  It  is  regard- 

fo  show  eve?y  single  peasant  diat  the  Bolsheviki  ed  widi  suspicion  by  some  secbons  of  die  worbng 

wished  to  alleviate  bis  intolerable  condition  at  any  class.   Have  we  chased  our  cap.laliste  oul-d«7 

ZacT  Hen«  we  changed  onr  economic  policy;  ask-in  order  to  invite  new  ones?    Bu  m  spite 

bive  repTaeS  Z  ration,  by  a  food  tax.  of  diis,  it.  economy  i.  eaay  to  explam  to  Urn 
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woridng  claea.  The  aercn  jcan'  war  nearly  ruined 
u.  The  recov^  of  our  industry  will  take  aeferal 
years.  We  have  now  to  pay  for  our  backwardness 
and  weakness,  because,  when  we  wish  to  learn  we 
have  to  pay.  At  the  same  time  we  exist  in  the 
midst  of  capitalist  States.  We  are  alone,  just  now, 
and  until  the  revolution  in  highly  developed  indus- 
trial countries  has  freed  us  from  this  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  toll  to  international  capitalism.  We 
will  thus  win  time,  and  this  means  winning  every- 
tbingl 

Electrification 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  the  only 
foundation  of  our  economic  policy  is  the  lai^ 
engineering  industry.  He  who  forgets  this  is  not 
a  Communist  We  have  not  only  to  do  this  in 
theory,  but  we  have  to  set  ourselves  down  to  prac- 
tical problems. 

Modern  targe  industry  implies  the  electrification 
of  the  country.  Sweden,  Germany,  America,  have 
accomplished  this  while  still  under  the  capitalist 
regime.  We  have  formed  a  special  commission  for 
that  purpose,  composed  of  the  best  economists 
and  technical  forces  of  our  country.  We  have  al- 
ready worked  out  the  plan  of  electrification.  More 
than  200  Bpeciatiata  took  part  in  that  work.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  them  were 
against  the  Soviet  Regime,  they  nevertheless  be- 
came interested  in  the  work,  having  to  admit  from 
the  point  of  view  of  science  that  it  was  the  only 
way  to  enable  the  country  to  emerge  from  the 
economic  crisis,  and  to  save  the  peasantry  from 
want  and  starvation.  To  accomplish  this  plan  ia 
not  BO  simple;  it  requires  no  leas  than  ten  years 
for  its  initial  work  to  be  carried  out.  In  compar- 
ison with  Western  European  countries,  what  we 
have  managed  to  do  in  uiat  directicm  is  insignifi- 
cant, but  the  peasant  is  learning  from  even  that 
meagre  measure.  He  can  see  &at  something  is 
being  achieved,  where  everyone  is  not  working  for 
himself  but  where  the  whole  State  is  working. 
There  is  no  need  to  regret  that  we  shall  have  to 
pay  the  capitalists  hundreds  of  millions  of  kilo- 
grams of  oil,  for  their  help  to  electrify  our  country. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a  few  words  on  "pure 
democracy.**  As  far  back  as  1884  Engels  wrote 
that  the  united  reaction,  not  only  of  the  Bour- 
geoisie, but  also  of  the  feudal  element,*  was  group- 
ine  round  *pure  democracy.*  To  analyze  the  Rus- 
■ian  sodal-revolntioniats  and  the  menahevika,  not 
according  to  their  words,  but  according  to  their 
deeds,  £ey  represent  a  purely  petty-bourgeois 
democracy. 

The  wiser  leaders  of  the  Russian  bourgeoisie 
who  hsve  now  adopted  the  slogan  ^Soviets  without 
Bolsheviks,*  present  an  extremely  or^nal  spectacle 
of  defence  of  the  Soviet  Power  by  Cadets,  against 
the  social-revolutionists.  Such  is  the  practical  dia- 
lectic of  our  Revolution.  The  Cadets  are  defending 
the  'Soviets  without  Bolsheviks*,  because  they  fully 
realize  that  the  social-revolutionists  and  the  men- 
sheviks  are  the  people  whom  they  must  now  aid 


in  the  struggle  against  us,  because  they  hope  to 
establiah  their  rule  on  the  backs  of  the  social-revo- 
lutionists and  the  menahevika.  A  dictatorship  is 
a  state  of  acute  wictr,  and  we  are  now  in  such  a 
state.  If  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  no  armed 
bourgeois  expedition  against  us,  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  broad  massea  of  the  working  class  al- 
though not  yet  under  the  banner  of  Communism, 
nevertheless  have  advanced  so  far  that  they  would 
not  permit  further  intervention-  While  at  war 
we  act  in  a  martial  fashion.  We  do  not  promise 
freedom,  nor  democracy,  we  do  not  tell  the  peasant 
that  he  can  choose  between  us.  We  are  reaoy  with- 
in limits  to  grant  them  conceesions,  so  as  to  retain 
power  in  our  hands,  and  thus  lead  them  to  Social- 
ism or  to  open  civil  war.  All  the  rest  is  mmsenae, 
the  purest  demagogy. 
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November  Seventh 

By  Albert  Rhts  Williams 

The  following  account  of  the  historic  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Soviets^  in  Petrograd,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1917,  is  taken  from  tlu  author's  new  book,  "Through  the  Russian  Revolution,^  published  by 
Boni  and  Liveright,  New  York,  a  review  of  which  appears  in  this  issue  of  Soviet  Russia,  page  228. 


TIT'HILE  Petrograd  is  in  a  tumult  of  clashing 
patrols  and  contending  voices,  men  from  all 
over  Russia  come  pouring  into  the  city.  They  are 
del^ates  to  the  Second  AIl*Ru8siaii  Congress  con- 
vening at  Smolny. 

Formerly  a  school  for  the  daughters  of  the 
nobility,  Smolny  is  now  the  center  of  the  Soviets- 
It  stantk  on  the  Neva,  a  huge,  stately  structure, 
cold  and  grey  by  day.  But  by  night,  glowing  with 
a  hundred  lamp-lit  windows,  it  looms  up  like  a 
great  temple — a  temple  of  Revolution.  The  two 
watch  fires  before  its  porticos,  tended  by  long- 
coated  soldiers,  flame  like  altar-fires. 

That  night  I  saw  a  laborer,  gaunt,  shabbily- 
clad,  plodding  down  a  dark  street  Lifting  hia 
bead  suddenly,  he  saw  the  massive  facade  of  Smol- 
ny, glowing  golden  through  th&  falling  snow. 
Pulling  off  his  cap,  he  stood  a  moment  with  bared 
head  and  outstretched  arms.  Then  crying  out  **The 
Commune!  The  People!  The  Revolution!**  he 
ran  forward  and  mei^ged  with  the  throng  stream- 
ing through  the  gates. 

Out  of  war,  exile,  dungeons,  §iberia,  come  these 
delegates  to  Smolny.  For  years  no  news  of  old 
comrades.  Suddenly,  cries  of  recognition,  a  rush 
into  one  another's  arms,  a  few  words,  a  moment's 
embrace,  dien  a  hastoiing  on  to  conferences,  cau- 
cuses, endless  meetings. 

Smolny  is  now  roaring  like  a  gigantic  smithy 
with  orators  calling  to  arms,  audiences  whistling 
or  stamping,  the  gavel  pounding  for  order,  the 
sentries  grounding  arms,  machine-guns  rumbling 
across  the  cement  floors,  crashing  choruses  of  revo- 
lutionary hymns,  thundering  ovations  for  Lenin 
and  Zinoviev  as  they  emerge  from  underground. 

At  ten-forty  on  this  night  of  November  7th,  opens 
the  historic  meeting  so  big  with  consequences  for 
the  future  of  Russia  and  the  whole  world.  Dan, 
the  anti-Bolshevik  chairman,  ringing  the  bell  for 
order,  declares,  'The  first  session  of  the  Second 
Congress  of  Soviets  is  now  open,*' 

First  comes  the  election  of  the  governing  body 
of  the  congress,  the  presidium.  The  Bolsheviks 
get  14  members.  All  other  parties  get  U.  The 
old  governing  body  steps  down  and  the  Bolshevik 
leaders,  recently  the  outcasts  and  outlaws  of  Rus- 
sia, take  their  places.  The  Right  parties,  composed 
largely  of  intelligentsia,  open  with  an  attack  on 
credentials  and  orders  of  the  day.  Discussion  is 
their  forte.  They  delight  in  academic  issues.  They 
raise  fine  points  of  principle  and  procedure. 

Then,  suddenly  out  of  the  night,  a  rumbling 
shock  brings  the  delegates  to  their  feet.  It  is 
the  boom  of  canvon,  the  cruiser  Aurora  firing  over 
the  Winter  Palace.  Dull  and  mulBed  out  of  the 
distance  it  comes  with  steady,  regular  rhythm,  a 


requiem  tolling  the  death  of  the  old  order,  a 
salutation  to  the  new.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  masses 
thundering  to  the  delegates  the  demand  for  ^All 
Power  to  the  Soviets.** 

Now  comes  one  of  the  rtartling  paradoxes  id 
history,  and  one  of  its  colonal  tragedies — the  re- 
fusal of  the  intelligentsia.  Among  the  delegates 
were  scores  of  these  intellectuals.  They  had  made 
the  "dark  people"  the  object  of  their  devotion. 
**Going  to  the  people**  was  a  religion.  For  th^ 
they  had  suffered  poverty,  prison  and  exile.  They 
had  stirred  the  quiescent  masses  with  revolution- 
ary ideas,  inciting  them  to  revolt.  The  character 
and  nobility  of -me  masses  had  been  ceaselessly 
nctolled.  In  short,  the  intelligentsia  had  made  a 
god  of  the  people.  Now  the  people  were  rising 
with  wrath  and  thunder  of  a  god,  imperious  and 
arbitrary.  They  were  acting  like  a  god. 

But  the  intelligentsia  reject  a  god  who  will  not 
listen  to  them  and  over  whom  they  have  lost  con- 
trol. Straightway  the  intelligentsia  became  atheists. 
They  disavow  all  faith  in  their  former  god,  the 
people-  They  deny  their  right  to  rebellion. 

Like  Frankenstein  before  this  monster  of  their 
own  creation,  the  intelligentsia  quail,  trendsling 
with  fear,  trembling  with  rage.  It  is  a  bastard 
thing,  a  devil,  a  terrible  calamity,  plunging  Rus- 
sia into  cha<»,  **a  criminal  rebellion  agauial 
authority.**  They  hurl  themselves  against  it,  storm- 
ing, cursing,  beseeching,  raving.  As  delegates  they 
refuse  to  recognize  this  Revolution.  They  refuse 
to  allow  this  Congress  to  declare  the  Soviets  the 
government  of  Russia. 

So  futile!  So  impotent!  They  may  as  well 
refuse  to  recognize  a  tidal  wave,  or  an  erupting 
volcano,  as  to  refuse  to  recognize  this  Revolution. 
This  Revolution  is  elemental,  inexorable.  It  is 
everywhere,  in  the  barracks,  in  the  trenches,  in 
the  factories,  in  the  streets.  It  is  here  in  this  con- 
gress, officially,  in  hundreds  of  workmen,  soldier 
and  peasant  delegates,  it  is  here  unofficially  in  the 
masses  crowding  every  inch  of  space,  climbing  up 
on  pillars  and  windowsills,  making  the  assembly 
hall  white  with  fog  from  their  close-packed  steam- 
ing bodies,  electric  with  the  intensity  of  their 
feelings. 

The  people  are  here  to  see  that  their  revolution- 
ary will  is  done;  that  the  congress  declares  the 
Soviets  the  government  of  Russia.  On  this  point 
they  are  mflexible.  Every  attempt  to  becloud  the 
issue,  every  effort  to  paralyK  or  evade  their  will 
evokes  blasts  of  angry  protests. 

The  parties  of  the  Right  have  long  resolutions 
to  offer.  The  crowd  is  impatient  "No  more  reso- 
lutions! No  more  words!  We  want  deeds!  We 
want  the  Soviet!** 
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The  uitelligentsia,  as  usaal,  wish  to  compromise 
the  issue  by  a  coalition  of  all  parties.  **Only  one 
coalition  possible,"  is  the  retort  *The  coalition  of 
workers,  soldiers  and  peasants.'* 

Martov  calls  out  (or  "a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
impending  civil  war."  "Victory!  Victory! — the 
only  possible  solution,"  is  the  answering  cry* 

The  officer  Kutchin  tries  to  terrify  them  with 
the  idea  that  the  Soviets  are  isolated,  and  that  the 
whole  army  is  against  them.  "Liar!  Staff!**  yell 
the  soldiers.  "You  speak  for  the  staff — not  the 
men  in  the  trenches.  We  soldiers  demand  'All 
Power  to  the  Soviets!*  ** 

Their  will  is  steel.  No  entreaties  or  threats  avail 
to  break  or  bend  it  Nothing  can  deflect  them  from 
their  goaL 

Finally  stung  to  fury,  Abramovich  cries  oat, 
**We  cannot  remain  here  and  be  responsible  for 
these  crimes.  We  invite  all  delegates  to  leave  this 
congress.**  With  a  dramatic  gesture  he  steps  from 
the  platform  and  stalks  towards  the  door.  About 
ttghty  delegates  rise  from  their  seats  and  pu^ 
duir  way  after  him. 

1^  them  go,**  cries  Trotskr,  **let  them  gol 
They  are  just  so  much  refuse  that  will  be  swept 
into  the  garbage-heap  of  history.** 

In  a  storm  of  hoots,  jeers  and  taunts  of  "Rene* 
gades!  Traitors!**  from  the  proletarians,  the  in- 
telligentsia pass  out  of  the  hall  and  oi^  of  the 
Revolution.  A  supreme  tragedy!  The  intmigentsia 
rejecting  the  Revolution  they  had  helped  to  create, 
deserting  the  masses  in  the  crisis  of  their  struggle. 
Supreme  folly,  too.  They  do  not  isolate  the  Soviets, 
they  only  isolate  themselves.  Behind  the  Soviets 
are  rolling  up  solid  battalions  of  support* 

Every  minute  brings  news  of  fresh  conqnests  of 
the  Revolution — the  arrest  of  ministers,  the  seizure 
of  the  State  Bank,  telegraph  station,  telephone  sta- 
tion, the  staff  headquarters.  One  by  one  the  cen- 
ters of  power  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  spectral  authority  of  the  old  govern- 
ment is  crumbling  before  the  hammer  strokes  of 
the  insurgents, 

A  commissar,  breathless  and  mud-spattered  from 
riding,  climbs  the  platform  to  announce:  "The 
garrison  of  Tsarskoye  Selo  for  the  Soviets.  It 
stands  guard  at  the  gates  of  Petrograd."  From 
another:  '*The  Cyclists*  Battalion  for  the  Soviets. 
Not  a  single  man  found  willing  to  shed  the  blood 
of  his  brother.*'  Then  Krylenko,  staggering  up, 
telegram  in  hand:  "Greetings  to  the  Soviet  from 
the  Twelfth  Army!  The  Soldiers'  Committee  is 
taking  over  the  command  of  the  Northern  Front.** 

And  finally  at  the  end  of  this  tumultuous  night, 
out  of  this  strife  of  tongues  and  clash  of  wills, 
the  simple  declaration:  "The  Provisional  Govern- 
meat  is  deposed.  Based  upon  the  wilt  of  the  great 
majority  of  workers,  soldiers  and  peasants,  the 
Congress  of  Soviets  assumes  the  power.  The  Soviet 
autkorily  will  at  once  propose  an  immediate  demo- 
a-atic  peace  to  all  tuitions,  an  immediate  truce  on 
all  fronts.  It  wUl  assure  the  free  transfer  of 
loads.  .  .  .  etc." 


Pandanoniuml  Men  weeping  in  one  anothOT't 
arms-  Couriers  jumping  up  and  racing  away.  Tele- 
graph and  telephone  buzzing  and  humming.  Autos 
starting  off  to  the  battle-front;  aeroplanes  speeding 
away  across  rivers  and  plains.  Wireless  flashing 
across  the  seas.  All  messengers  of  the  great  newsi 

The  will  of  the  revolutionary  maues  has  trif 
umphed.  The  Soviets  are  the  government 

This  historic  session  ends  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  delegates,  reeling  from  the  toxin  of 
fatigue,  hollow-eyed  from  sleeplessness,  but  ex- 
ultant, stumble  down  down  the  stone  stairs  and 
through  the  gates  of  Smolny.  Outside  it  is  still 
dark  and  chill,  but  a  red  dawn  is  breaking  in  the 


RUSSIAJV  RED  CROSS  RECOGNIZED 

A  Russian  Tel^aph  Agency  message  of  the 
following  text  is  printed  in  one  of  the  recent  issues 
of  the  Russian  periodical  Put,  published  in  Hel- 
singfors* 

In  Finland,  as  well  as  in  certain  othCT  coun- 
tries, representatives  of  the  old  Russian  Red  Cross, 
which  was  abolished  by  the  Government  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  country  in  1917,  have  been 
attempting  to  convince  themselves  and  others  that 
they  are  the  only  true  represoitatiTes  of  the  Ruf 
sian  Red  Cross. 

In  truth,  any  arrogation  of  rights  and  dutiet 
on  the  part  of  the  former  representatives  of  the 
Russian  Red  Cross  is  a  fraud,  pure  and  simple^ 

The  Decree  of  the  Council  of  People*s  Commis- 
sars, which  recognized  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
formulated  the  rights  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross, 
as  well  as  the  adoption  of  new  regulations,  cor- 
responding to  all  the  requirements  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  by  a  congress  of  representa- 
tives of  Russian  Red  Cross  organizations  in 
November  1918,  now  make  it  possible  for  the 
Russian  Government  to  consider  the  question  of 
having  the  Russian  Red  Cross  recognized  by  the 
International  Red  Cross  Committee. 

In  connection  with  the  general  question  of  their 
relation  to  the  Soviet  Government,  foreign  author- 
ities dragged  out  the  negotiations,  which  have  now 
been  going  on  for  nearly  three  years.  Within  the 
last  few  days  they  were  concluded.  The  **Soviet 
Russia**  Red  Cross  has  been  officially  recognized. 

This  means  that  the  Russian  Red  Cross  organ- 
izations formerly  existing  in  foreign  countries 
have  been  irrevocably  disposed  of,  since  the  rules 
provide  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  one 
Red  Cross  organization,  officially  recognized  by 
the  Internationa)  Red  Cross  Committee,  in  each 
country.  The  International  Red  Cross  is  now  offi- 
cially and  directly  in  communication  with  the 
"Soviet  Russian"  Red  Cross. 

The  Russian  Red  Cross  organizations  of  oldqr 
origin  are.thus  bereft  of  all  rights  and  privileges 
and  may  not  be  considered  in  any  way  as  repr» 
senting  the  Russian  Red  Cross  Society. 
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White  Terror  and  Red 

Bf  Abthur  Houtsgber 

The  following  U  one  of  the  chapters  of  Arthur  HolUschei's  book  **Drei  Monate  in  Sowjet- 
Hussland'*,  a  review  of  which  will  be  found  in  another  column  of  this  issue  of  Soviet  Russia. 

T  was  coDducted  by  a  frioid  through  the  pri-  In  the  other  tsarist  palaces,  such  as  that  at 
^  vate  aparaments  of  Nicholas  the  Second  Reval,  the  pick  and  axe  are  at  present  at  work, 
in  the  Petrograd  Winter  Palace.  The  comer  room  A  portion  of  the  Reval  palace  has  already  been 
on  the  firal  story,  just  opposite  the  bridge  leading  torn  down.  Two  iron  gratings  of  the  brok^  wall 
over  to  Vassili  Island,  was  the  study  of  the  tsar,  were  just  clattering  down  the  slope,  as  I  passed 
or,  rather,  of  the  tsars-  Nicholas  the  Second  had  along  the  bridge  and  looked  on.  For  this  wing 
most  completely  covered  the  walls  of  this  room  of  the  palace  had  once  been  a  prison.  It  seenis 
with  a  number  of  beautifully  framed  menu  cards,  incomprehensible  to  us.  Western  Europeans,  how 
Here  you  may  read  from  the  walls  what  the  tsar  close  was  the  contiguity  of  arrogant  security  on 
ate  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  at  officers*  mess,  the  part  of  the  ruler  with  the  profoundest  humilia- 
«t  regimental  .banquets,  in  the  imperial  and  royal  tion  of  his  fettered  creatures  all  over  Russia, 
palaces  at  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Rome,  London,  and  ».>    »  ^  l    »     i  ^• 

Lisbon.    Nicholas  the  Second  seems  to  have  de-  ^""^      ^  ««»^«««» 

voted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  joys  of  the  The  Petrograd  Winter  Palace  has  now  ceded 
table.  Id  the  bathroom,  over  the  tub,  hangs  a  some  of  its  most  handsome  rooms  to  the  newly 
sentimental  woman's  head  with  an  alluring  violet  created  Museum  of  the  Revolution.  Here  the  acts 
blue  gaze.  of  Denikin,  Yudenich  and  Kolchak  are  made 

But  the  most  interesting  thii^  to  me  about  this  physically  evident  by  photograplu,  written  docu- 
•tudy  was  the  view  from  the  corner  window.  On  ments,  relics,  and  various  curious  object;  the 
the  other  side  of  the  Neva,  I  could  see  not  only  White  Terror,  with  which  these  opponents  ot  the 
the  Bourse  on  Vassili  Island,  but  also,  at  the  communists  encircled  the  capital,  Moscow,  as  with 
eastern  end  of  the  Island,  the  Fortress  of  Peter  a  runnfVg  sore,  has  here  been  fixed  and  crystallized 
and  Paul,  with  its  gilt  cupola,  its  barracks,  its  for  the  information  of  coming  generations.  You 
visible  and  invisible  casemates  and  dungeons.  A  see  here  photographs  from  Ukraine,  Esthonia, 
breach  has  been  made  in  the  encircling  wall  of  the  Siberia;  photographs  of  human  bodies  cut  to 
fortress,  facing  the  Neva  immediately  opposite  the  pieces  or  crushed  to  pulp — far  too  awful  to  pep 
tsar's  window,  and  through  this  breach  you  can  mit  me  to  recount  in  detail;  you  cannot  forget 
see  a  small  brown-painted  building  with  a  pointed  these  sights  as  long  as  you  live  if  you  have  beheld 
gable.  This  building  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  them  for  a  moment  Many  other  curiosities  you 
diat  it  sheltered  in  the  old  days  those  who  nude  may  here  see:  the  famous  fir  branch  from  the 
attempts  on  the  life  of  the  tsar  and  were  cau^t  terrible  forest  at  Yamburg,  the  forest  of  Yudenich, 
red-handed,  as  well  as  those  who  had  taken  part  with  the  scar  worked  in  tfie  reddish  bark  by  the 
in  conspiracies  and,  finally,  those  who  might  hangman's  rope — and  under  it  the  trunk  into 
reasonably  be  suspected  of  participating  in  con-  which  the  hangman,  unable  to  write  or  count,  cut 
spiracies.  There  they  stayed  for  years,  for  do-  one  notch  after  the  other  with  his  knife — one  notch 
cades,  frequently  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Once  for  each  group  of  communists  that  he  had  de- 
a  week  the  tsar — my  friends  informed  me — was  spatched  on  the  branch  above.  There  are  seven- 
provided  with  a  report  on  the  conduct  and  condi-    teen  such  notches. 

don  of  those  who  were  incarcerated  there.  Such  Less  offensive  curiosities  are  also  preserved  in 
thines  as  these:  Last  Sunday  X.  tried  to  smash  tbis  Museum,  which  is  still  in  an  incipient  stage — 
his  skull  against  the  wall,  to  which  be  is  attached  interesting  material  from  the  archives  of  the  tsar's 
by  a  chain;  he  has  already  recovered.  Y.  has  had  Secret  Police.  Thus,  there  is  the  correspondence 
an  attack  of  violent  insanity  and  the  doctor  says  between  Haase  and  Ledebour,  in  the  year  1916, 
that  this  time  it  is  not  a  simulated  attack.  Z.  has  carefully  copied  on  tracing  paper.  Near  by  are  a 
declared  that  he  is  ready  to  name  his  accomplices  number  of  pages  from  the  folios  of  the  Petrograd 
in  the  conspiracy,  the  existence  of  whidb  he  has  Political  Police:  portraits,  profile  as  well  as  full 
hitherto  denied,  provided  he  will  receive  a  portion  view,  of  Lenin,  his  wife,  Kameniev,  Zinoviev,  and 
of  candy  and  candied  fruits,  in  addition  to  his  others,  together  with  precise  descriptions.  And 
r^ular  prison  fare.  then  there  is  a  great  number  of  graphic  charts  of 

And  then  the  tsar,  in  whose  reign  these  events  revolutionary  groups  in  the  large  cities  as  well  as 
should  happen  to  take  place,  would  put  his  signa-  the  smallest  provincial  towns  of  Russia.  One  of 
ture  to  the  documents,  perhaps  cast  a  glance  across  these  sheets,  which  resembles — with  its  blue  and 
the  river  at  the  little  brown  building,  and  then  pro-  yellow  squares,  its  interesting  tines,  passing  from 
coed  to  dress  for  some  ball  to  be  held  in  the  one  square  to  another — a  general  strategic  map, 
magnificent  apartments  on  the  Dvortsovy  aide^  has  for  its  subject  the  former  revolutionary,  now 
lost  he  arrive  too  late  to  be  seen  at  alL  coantcr-rerolutionary,  Savinkor  and  bis  circle. 
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Here  70U  find  Sevinkor,  together  with  his  family, 
then  bis  friends,  his  comrades,  his  more  intimate 
as  well  more  casual  acquaintances.  Even  the  moat 
remote  associations  of  the  individual  members  of 
his  family^  together  with  the  dates  of  their  mutual 
visits,  of  the  receipt  and  despatch  of  letters,  etc., 
are  all  recorded  in  a  network  of  heautifully  drawn 
lines,  with  notes  in  the  finest  penmanship  and 
little  delicate  arrowheads  pointing  in  the  necessary 
directions.  This  ahctt  may  be  taken  as  evident^ 
of  the  efficiency  attained  by  the  stool-pigeon  service 
^  tsarist  Russia  in  its  pursuit  of  all  unpopular 
persons.  The  same  archives  also  include,  in  neatly 
written  registers,  tiie  lists  names  of  those  who 
perished,  as  victims  of  tserism,  in  the  hecatombs 
beginning  with  January  22,  1905,  the  bloody  birth- 
day of  the  first  revolution,  up  to  the  convocation 
of  the  Imperial  Duma  in  May  of  the  following 
year.  Impartial  estimates  place  the  number  of 
those  executed  by  the  government  in  this  period 
at  1000,  of  those  killed  at  14,000.  of  chose  wounded 
at  20,000,  of  those  incarcerated  or  deported  at 

Toooa 

The  Conception  of  Terror" 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  apply  the  word 
*^rTor",  which  comes  down  to  us  from  the  Jacobine 
vocabulary  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  actions 
and  measures  4^  revolutionary  bodiea  and  gov- 
OTiments.  This  concq>t,  which  has  been  spread 
with  a  conscious  demagogic  motive,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  some  revision-  The  mere  addition,  cus- 
tomary in  recent  days,  of  a  word  to  indicate  the 
color  of  the  terror,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
explanation,  for  it  might  give  the  impression  that 
terror  is  always  a  response  to  similar  measures 
taken  by  the  other  side.  For  what  can  the  words 
*Vhite  terror**  mean,  when  used  by  bourgeois 
speakers,  other  than:  **If  you  had  not  begun  using 
the  red  terror,  our  white  terror  would  surely  never 
have  put  in  an  appearance**?  It  is  always  the 
case  with  small  groupa,  having  the  power  in  their 
hands,  seeking  to  hold  in  check  die  overwhelming 
majority  by  compulsion  and  force.  There  is  terror 
in  the  word  **employer**,  as  well  as  in  the  word 
''capitalism**  in  general.  The  autocratic  instigat* 
ors  of  the  world  war — and  'I  shall  merely  touch 
upon  the  later  phases  of  its  history — made  use  of 
terror  in  their  compulsory  measures  with  regard  to 
the  life,  liberty  and  conscience  of  the  people,  on  a 
scale  and  with  a  cynicism  hitherto  unknown. 
Though  Horthy*s  bands  in  Hungary,  and  the  Finnish 
white  guards,  and  the  officers'  cliques  of  Ebert's 
Germany,  the  hangmen  of  Liebknecht,  Luxemburg 
and  thousands  of  others,  and  the  suppressors  of 
American  Socialism  in  the  hitherto  ''freest  of  all 
continents'*,  may  maintain  that  they  are  merely 
using  preventive  measures,  they  are  doing  nothing 
else  than  to  widen  and  deepen  the  channels  of 
their  own  f rightfulness,  through  which  the  world 
in  its  imperialist  and  capitalist  stage  is  rushing 
to  destruction. 
The  present  epoch  seems  to  be  less  ripe  for 


foi^veness,  tot  modaation,  for  Christianity,  thaa 
any  other  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world;  it  ii, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  any  community  which  ainis 
to  erect  an  empire  of  pure  humanity  to  daih  the 
weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  would  ruin 
the  race.  It  is  a  terrible  thought  to  express,  but 
it  is  true  that  thia  can  be  done  only  by  the  use  of 
force.  It  is  the  curse  of  a  community  that  has  not 
y^  become  divine,  that  b  still  much  afflicted  with 
earthly  ills,  and  it  weighs  with  particular  severity 
on  mankind  of  the  present  day,  because  mankind 
has  become  deeply  enmeshed  in  the  illusion  of  the 
value  of  its  civilixation. 

The  Right  to  Rule  by  Force 

At  the  very  top  of  the  cupola  of  the  dmrch 
tower  of  Peter  and  Paul — the  Naryshkin  Houses 
in  which  we  lived,  faced  this  church  with  its  win* 
down  and  each  morning  the  violent  gold  of  its 
spire  struck  my  eyes — there  is  a  little  weathercock 
representing  an  angel  holding  aloft  a  sword.  The 
tremendous  tempest  that  has  passed  over  Russia 
has  caused  this  angel  to  execute  an  about  face  and 
the  sword  is  now  wielded  precisely  against  those 
who  deemed  it  to  be  their  unquestionable  poaoos 
sion  for  time  eternal.  The  casematea,  cages,  duii' 
geons  of  the  brown  building,  of  the  Fortress  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  of  Schluaselburg,  and  all  the 
other  torture  chambers  of  the  tsars  have  been 
broken  and  razed,  but 

**l  know  ....  that  tha  monopoly  oi  wing  (oroe  ni 
le^riMk,  in  any  *nonnallr'  functioning  Mate,  reganUoiS 
of  iu  extenul  form.  It  an  attribute  of  tlio  govemmem 
aloae.  Tbu  ii  iu  'inalienable  right*,  and  this  right  It 
will  gnard  with  jealoua  care,  leeing  to  it  that  no  private 
body  abaU  violate  ita  monopoly.  Every  itate  organiialiM 
Ii  In  thia  way  fighting  for  iu  exiateoca.  It  ia  wfideitf 
to  pictare  to  oaeaelf  the  tociety  of  the  preaent  day,  lUs 
•omplieated  contradictory  oooperation-^  oa  lay  In  aaeh 
a  tremendoua  country  aa  Ruaatm — in  order  at  once  to  ondeih 
atand  that  in  the  preaent  condition  of  affaira,  torn  by 
every  aocial  conlradictioo,  repriaala  are  atiaulutely  inevit. 
able."  (From  Trouky'a  speech  aa  defendant  In  the  aeoaioa 
of  the  Extraordinary  DelegiUioii  of  the  Petrognd  ^praas 
Court,  October  17,  1906.) 

Up  to  the  summer  of  1918  the  Bolsheviki  mads 
no  use  of  the  death  penalty.  In  fact  the  death 
penalty  had  been  abolished  by  the  first  decrees  of 
the  FcMlerated  Republic.  The  Bolsheviki  permitted 
their  political  enemies  to  go  scot  free  even  when 
their  intentions  were  absolutely  clear,  instead  of 
putting  them  in  jail,  because  it  seemed  inuompa^ 
ibie  with  the  fundamental  concepts  of  communism 
to  deprive  men  of  their  liberty  merely  because 
they  were  in  the  political  opposition.  The  sequel 
showed  this  to  be  a  grave  error.  Wherever  such 
individuals  of  counter-revolutionary  tendency  were 
set  at  liberty,  they  immediately  constituted  focuses 
of  conspiracy,  and  the  Communist  Party  soon  had 
dead  to  record  in  its  own  ranks  because  it  h^ 
not  wished  to  have  any  dead  at  all  on  its  conscience. 
If,  therefore,  you  rebuke  the  bolsheviki  for  tho 
fact  that  they  do  not  practice  terror  in  its  "milder** 
forms  and  content  themselves  with  incarcerating 
their  political  opponents  and  aasigning  them  to 
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internment  camps,  as  well  as  wretched  speculators 
and  saboteurs,  and  that  they  actually  shoot  men, 
sometimes  in  large  numbers,  it  is  not  inappropri- 
ate  to  answer  with  the  French  proverb:  Que 
messieurs  ies  assassins  commencent  (Let  the  assas- 
ics  begin  to  be  gentle). 

I  confess,  for  my  part,  that  I  consider  the  work 
done  by  a  swift  bullet  to  be  more  humane  than 
die  effect  of  life-long  solitary  imprisonment  on 
an  individual,  even  though  the  imprisonment  may 
be  terminated  by  amnesty  after  ten  years.  Liberty 
is  worth  a  thousand  limes  more  than  death,  even 
the  mere  physical  liberty  of  motion,  of  breathing, 
of  wandering  over  the  broad  earth  .  .  .  navigare 
mecesse! 

The  terror  practiced  by  the  communists  of 
Russia  divorces  from  them  the  socialists  of  a  demo- 
cratic trend  (who  also  disapprove  of  the  sharpened 
form  of  compulsory  labor,  because  they  do  not 
understand  the  necessity  of  this  tem  porary 
measure),  and  yet  terror  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
necessary  means  of  an  enhanc^  self  protection 
on  the  part  of  a  besieged  community  defending 
itself  against  its  enemies.  Even  Kautsky,  the  critic 
of  the  dictatorship,  whom  the  bolsheviki  declare 
to  be  a  renegade,  at  a  later  stage  in  his  develop* 
ment  recognized  the  ri^t  of  the  Anabaptists  (as 
Trotsky  shovrs  in  his  pamphlet  ''Terrorism  and 
Communism**)  to  practice  terrorist  measures,  be- 
cause these  measures  were  justified  by  the  condi- 
tions of  siege.    Now,  Kautsky  must  know  that 


Russia  is  «  fortress  iwsieged  in  die  most  fri^tfol 
manner,  a  fortress  that  must  by  fair  means  or  foal 

protect  itself  against  internal  foes  of  the  idea.  It 
is  for  this  purpose  that  the  people  of  Soviet  Russia 
have  permitted  the  Soviet  C^vemmeot  to  fttsbliih 
the  Extraordinary  Commission. 

The  head  of  the  Extraordinary  ComnuBsion — 
the  Fouquier-Tinville  of  die  Russian  Revolutitm — 
is  F.  S.  Dzerzhinsky,  the  People*8  (Commissar  of 
the  Vecheka,  a  man  of  about  forty,  of  soft  and 
even  shy  manners.  They  tell  me  he  lived  for 
long  periods  abroad,  that  he  studied  at  the  uni* 
versities  of  Vienna,  Berlin  and  Zurich,  and  that 
he  is  a  cultured  man  of  puritanic  tendencies  and 
absolutely  unblemished  diaracter.  He  has  beoi 
compared — I  do  not  remember  by  whom,  but  I 
am  sure  1  have  read  it — with  St.  Francis  of  AssisL 
It  is  well  known  that  when  in  prison  at  Warsaw 
(under  the  Tsar)  he  took  upon  himself  the  re- 
pulsive task  of  daily  emptying  the  refuse  pails  of 
his  fellow  prisoners,  **b©c<iU8e  it  is  necessary  that 
one  should  carry  out  the  lowest  task  for  all  the 
others,  in  order  that  the  others  may  be  relieved 
from  the  lowest  tasks.**  Certainly,  a  sadist  would 
not  do  anything  of  this  kind.  In  his  capacity  of 
Chief  Commissar  of  this  much  feared  and  much 
respected  body,  Dzerzhinsky  is,  in  my  opinion, 
performing  a  similar  duty:  he  is  taking  upon  him- 
self that  which  is  terrible,  but  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  communistic  society,  if  Communists 
are  to  nils. 


Russia's  External  Economic  Policy 

By  Leonid  Krassin 

**}zvestya'\  in  its  issue  of  September  7,  prints  an  intereatiag  account  of  lAe  eamomie  rdadom 
between  Soviet  Russia  and  foreign  countries^  a  shortened  version  of  which  appears  below.  ThiM 
report  by  Comrade  Krassin  was  read  before  a  conference  of  Ae  Tsektrana,  me  Central  Canmittee 
of  Transport  Workers. 


17  OR  three  years  all  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
Government  were  directed  toward  breaking 

the  blockade  and  toward  establishing  economic 
relations,  however  fragmentary  and  partial  they 
might  be,  with  Western  countries. 

Treaty  with  England 

For  almost  a  whole  year  we  were  conducting 
negotiations  with  England.  These  terminated  only 
on  March  16,  1921,  by  the  signing  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement. 

This  agreement  has  several  somewhat  serious  de- 
fects. The  principal  one  of  these  is  that  it  is  only 
a  commerrial  agreement  and  not  a  political  agree- 
ment The  second  defect  is  that  it  grants  to  each 
party  the  right  to  abrogate  the  agreement  wTthout 
assignment  of  cause.  It  is  of  course  plain  that 
the  English  Government  was  here  reserving  a  loop- 
hole for  the  possible  eventuality  thai  our  situation 
might  become  so  bad  that  England  might  utilize 
the  occasion  to  dispose  of  us  by  delivering  an  op- 


portune blow.  But  we  were  unable  to  induce  the 
Government  of  England  to  conclude  a  serious  and 
permanent  treaty  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  even  a 
treaty  that  provided  the  right  to  break  it  was 
better  than  no  treaty  at  all. 

we  Kcpi  ill  view  the  fact  that  once  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  the  English  Government  would  find  it 
difficult  to  break  it,  because  of  the  stand  taken  by 
the  masses  of  the  people:  in  England  and  all  other 
European  countries  the  masses  are  in  favor,  not 
only  of  the  resumption  of  commercial  relations, 
but  also  of  pol  itical  relations  with  the  Sovi^ 
power;  on  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  in  this  direo< 
tin  would  also  encounter  the  resistance  of  die 
Ejiglish  bourgeoisie,  a  resistance  that  would  be  all 
the  greater,  the  further  the  commercial  relations 
had  advanced. 

A  further  defect  of  diis  treaty  is  the  insnffident 
recognition  of  our  right  to  dispose  of  our  national 
property.  To  be  sure,  the  English  Government  ob- 
l^ted  itself  not  to  confiscate  our  proporty  with- 
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out  court  proceedings,  so  far  as  such  property 

might  appear  in  JiJigiand  to  be  the  property  of 
the  Russian  Government,  but  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  wilh  us  is  equivalent  to  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  for  that  reason  the  Eng- 
lish courts  will  be  obliged  to  consider  our  prop- 
erty as  the  property  of  a  recognized  state* 

The  Blockade  of  Cold 

Whra  the  blockade  of  Russia  was  partially  raised, 
to  the  extent  that,  although  we  had  no  full  liberty 
to  import  goods,  we  were  nevertheless  permitted 
to  begin  collecting  goods  in  Sweden  and  England, 
difficulties  arose  in  the  matter  of  gold.  To  pay 
for  the  foreign  goods  we  purchased  we  had  no 
foreign  money.  Knowing  that  gold  was  our  only 
means  of  payment,  the  Entente  issued  orders  mak- 
ing Russian  gold  inacceptable  for  payments,  and 
during  the  first  months  of  1920  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  have  any  price  at  all  fixed  for  our 
gold. 

The  solution  was  found  in  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Centrosoyuz  and  represent- 
atives of  Swedish  industry.  In  addition,  a  special 
ordinance  of  the  Swedish  Crown  Council  guaran- 
teed the  inviolability  of  this  gold.  This  was  the 
first  breach  we  made  in  the  blockade  against  our 
gold. 

The  industrialists  of  England  and  France  found 
that  they  were  making  fools  of  themselves  and  our 
hands  were  untied.  We  made  a  certain  valuation 
of  our  gold,  fixing  it  at  the  figure  of  105  shillings 
to  the  ounce.  From  that  time  on  our  losses  on 
gold  have  gone  down  from  5  per  cent  to  2  per 
cent  and  even  to  1%.  There  is  danger  at  present 
of  a  new  blockade  against  us,  this  time  a  blockade 
of  naphtha  instead  of  gold.  Foreign  firms  are  th  s 
trying  to  force  us  to  sell  them  our  Baku  oil  at 
ridiculously  low  prices. 

Agreement  with  America 

At  the  present  moment  we  already  have  an 
agreement  with  the  Americans  who  are  to  feed 
our  children  in  the  starving  provinces,  and  the 
American  Food  Administrator,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hoover,  sent  me  a  tel^am  day  before  yes- 
terday, in  which  he  proposes  to  make  purchases 
of  provisions  for  us  in  America.  Our  object  in 
arranging  to  pay  for  these  consignments  u  to  set 
a  precedent  for  commercial  purchases  in  America. 

Foreign  Trade 

But  in  the  field  of  purchases  of  provisions,  the 
sole  obstacle  has  thus  far  been  the  absence  of 
money  in  our  country,  and  the  impossibility  of  ex- 
pending all  our  gold  reserve.  We  must  admit  that 
in  these  few  years  we  have  made  considerable  in- 
roads on  our  gold  supply.  Our  international  posi- 
tion is  too  delicate  to  permit  us  the  luxury  of 
spending  all  our  gold  reserve,  and  for  that  reason 
ue  Council  of  Labor  and  Defense  and  the  Supreme 
Council  of  National  Economy  have  been  obliged 
to  put  sharp  restrictions  upon  the  appropriations 
of  all  Uie  departments.    The  lion's  share  of  all 


allotments  has  gone  to  the  People's  CcHnissariat 

of  Means  of  Communication,  which  has  received 
hundreds  of  millions  of  gold  rubles. 

Thanks  to  the  circumstance  that  all  our  pur- 
chases and  all  our  sales  are  concentrated  in  a 
single  organ,  we  are  already  in  a  position  to  Con- 
duct our  purchases  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions even  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  great  Moscow 
firms  in  the  days  when  they  were  purchasing 
through  technical  bureaus. 

But  at  the  present  time  in  our  party  press  and 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  various  heads,  centres, 
and  commissariats,  there  is  a  very  pronounced  toi- 
dency  amounting  to  the  expression  of  a  demand  for 
the  "enfranchisement"  of  foreigi.  trade-  l*his  word 
has  become  fashionable  in  foreign  trade  discus* 
sions.  If  this  "enfranchisement**  should  be  under 
taken,  we  should  doubtless  have  to  face  the  great- 
est danger  not  only  for  commerce  and  the  economic 
interests  of  our  country,  but  even  for  the  existence 
of  the  Soviet  state  itself.  We  have  seen  examples 
of  this  in  Germany  and  particularly  in  Austria. 

If  we  should  for  a  moment  picture  to  ourselves 
the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  in  foreign  trade, 
and  should  permit  the  entrance  into  this  country 
of  foreign  buyers,  during  the  famine,  with  the  zero 
quotation  of  our  ruble,  we  should  be  forced  to 
recognize  that  such  an  "enfranchisement"  would  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  clean  up  the  last  remains 
of  the  property  still  at  the  disposal  of  Russia  and 
her  people.   Not  only  would  the  remains  of  this 

Eroperty  be  rapidly  swallowed  up,  but  we  should 
ave  incurred  obligations  to  pay  with  future  ac- 
cumulations  of  raw  materials,  and  out  of  these 
credit  transactions  the  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  would  create  such  business  obliga- 
tions toward  the  Entente  governments  as  would 
ultimately  lead  to  a  loss  of  our  nati(mal  ind»- 
pendence. 

The  Concessions  Policy 

The  matter  of  concessions  has  become  one 
the  important  points  in  the  development  of  our 
industry  since  December  1920.  Hie  concessions) 
without  violating  the  sovereign  rights  of  ihe  Rus- 
sian state,  must  become  a  factor  in  increasing  the 
productive  forces  of  the  country.  We  are  giving 
concessions  for  ten  years  on  the  condition  that  a 
fixed  percentage  be  paid  to  the  Government. 

It  is  alleged  in  our  country  that  the  concessions 
policy  of  the  Soviet  power  has  failed.  This  is 
untrue.  For  even  before  the  war,  in  imperialist 
Russia,  when  there  was  talk  of  forming  syndicates 
in  the  Ural,  months  were  required  for  completing 
the  necessary  negotiations,  even  between  friendly 
groups  of  capitalists.  It  is  clear  that  it  must .  be 
ten  times  as  difficult  for  us  to  carry  on  negotiations 
with  those  who  desire  to  destroy  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  ridiculous  under  such  circumstances 
to  expect  these  n^otiations  to  terminate  swiftly 
in  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  months. 

We  are  nevertheless  now  conducting  n^otiatioai 
as  to  a  number  of  important  and  serious  conce» 
sions,  which  will  have  even  political  significanca 
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May  I  point  out  die  negotiatioiis  carried  on  by  ns 
witD  an  EngUah  dtiMii,  Leslie  Urquhart,  who 
worked  in  Russia  for  twenty-6ve  years*  and  was 
the  representative  of  the  Boards  of  Directors  of 
a  number  of  Ejiglish  companies  having  coacesaions 
in  l^ishtym,  Tanalyk,  eta 

This  concession  is  of  the  most  far>iMching  eco- 
nomic importance,  since  die  Kiditym  rq^on  has 
produced  more  than  half  of  ail  the  copper  in  Rus- 
sia. There  are  also  important  deposits  in  that 
r^on  of  zinc,  gold,  silver,  and  leadL  Id  conclud- 
ing diis  agreement  we  are  obtaining  a  deiinite  per 
cent  share  in  the  finished  product  In  addition,  we 
have  in  view  a  speedy  reestabli^iing  of  these  en- 
terprises in  die  Ural* 

And  now  for  the  matter  of  railroad  concessions. 
It  is  of  course  clear  that  we  cannot  under  any  cir- 
cumstances renounce  our  monopoly  of  transporta- 
tion. Transportation  is  such  a  powerful  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  the  state,  and  is  particularly  so 
powerful  a  resource  from  the  point  of  view  oi 
war,  that  it  is  absolutely  inadmissible  to  transfer 
it  to  the  hands  of  private  concessionnaires.  But 
it  is  possible  that  in  connection  with  certain  rail- 
road lines,  such  as  the  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
and  in  the  construction  of  lines  to  the  Arctic  Sea, 
we  may  grant  such  conce»)ions,  but  these  will  con- 
stitute definite  exceptions  to  our  monopoly  and 
will  not  touch  the  principle  of  the  monopolization 
of  transportation  in  graeral,  and  cannot  therefore 
prevent  us  from  having  full  control  of  all  our 
railroad  and  water  transportation  systems. 

With  regard  to  the  water  transportation  system, 
we  shall  also  grant  concessions  if  they  afford  us 
the  possibility  of  completing  cnmectums  between 
Petrograd  and  Baku. 

Foreign  toon 

We  are  now  devoting  attention  to  a  great  inter- 
national loan,  without  which  it  will  be  impossible 
to  rebuild  Russia  economically  in  a  short  time. 
But  the  question  to  be  answered  here  is:  is  it  not 
otopian  to  speak  of  such  a  loan?  Our  experience 
in  the  course  of  our  year  and  a  half  of  work 
abroad  has  suggested  to  us  that  the  preparations 
for  a  loan  to  Russia  are  a  logical  outcome  of  those 
general  international  economic  circumstances  in 
vdiich  the  capitalist  countries  also  are  involved. 

The  interests  of  capitalist  Europe  and  America 
themselves  imperatively  demand  that  the  question 
of  this  loan  be  put  upon  the  order  of  the  day. 
Europe  is  languishing  in  the  pains  of  a  tremendous 
and  unprecedented  crisis.  There  are  now  in  France, 
England  and  America  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
antomobiles,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tractors, 
and  all  sorts  of  transportation  machinery,  locomo- 
biles, instruments,  supplies  of  iron,  steel,  etc.,  for 
which  there  is  no  outlet  at  all,  since  the  French 
automobile  manufacturer  cannot  sell  a  single  auto- 
mobile in  England,  and  the  English  automobile 
manufacturer  cannot  sell  a  single  automobile  in 
France.  Germany  camuA  buy;  she  can  only  sell, 
because  of  her  enormous  dwts,  and  the  idea  has 
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begun  to  w«k  itself  into  the  minds  of  die  moil 
far>ai^ted  capitalist  leaders  in  Europe  that  widi- 
out  an  econmnic  reorastrudion  <tf  Russia  there  ie 

no  possibility  of  attaining  a  healthy  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  this  great  economic  world  organiza- 
tion. 

I  think  diat  the  question  of  a  great  trade  loan 
is  a  timely  one.  Let  me  say  that  this  question  will 
become  acute  first  of  all  in  France,  the  same  Franoe 
which  has  tried,  as  no  other  country  has,  to  boy- 
cott Soviet  Russia  in  the  most  stubborn  manner^ 
which  has  been  the  initiator  of  all  the  harm  of 
every  kind  to  Russia,  of  interventions,  uprisings, 
etc  It  will  be  France  in  the  first  place,  I  thidc, 
that  must  give  us  monev.  France  must  give  ua 
money  for  the  reason  tnat,  owing  to  the  stupid 
policy  that  she  has  been  following  thus  far  and 
which  has  brought  her  to  the  point  of  complete 
isolation,  the  only  way  by  wmch  she  can  save 
for  herself  even  a  part  of  her  claims  on  Russia 
will  be  by  granting  us  a  new  loan.  Only  on  these 
cimditi<ms  will  France  be  able  to  obtain  a  recogni- 
tion on  our  part  of  any  of  the  debts  of  the  former 
governments,  and  the  main  demand  of  France  on 
us  has  been  predaely  for  the  payment  of  this  in- 
dd)tednes8.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  ridiculous 
for  France  to  expect  recognition  of  her  loan  at 
par;  at  a  time  when  the  quotations  of  Russian 
obligations  on  the  Paris  Bourse  are  about  15  franca 
to  the  hundred' 

There  are  already  signs  that  such  a  policy  is 
about  to  be  inaugurated.  A  few  days  ago  Nansen 
was  in  Moscow,  acting  for  the  Geneva  League  of 
Nations-  In  addition  to  the  philanthropic  aid,  in 
addition  to  the  matter  of  sending  individual  con- 
tributicms,  the  establishment  of  dining  rooms, 
Idtcbois,  etc.,  we  also  disoissed  the  definite  queo- 
tion  of  the  granting  of  a  money  loan  to  Soviet 
Russia,  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  faminih 
strickoi  localities,  amounting  to  ten  million  pounds 
sterling  (about  one  hundrea  million  gold  rubles) 
at  6  per  cent  annually,  redemption  to  begin  not 
earlier  than  after  ten  years,  the  guarantee  being 
the  bonds  of  the  Soviet  Government  without  any 
material  obligations.  This  agreement  was  discussed 
here  and  approved  in  principle.  On  September  4 
Nansen  reported  on  the  matter  in  Geneva.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  be  carried  through,  for 
the  situation  now  is  such  that  changes  may  ensue 
any  day  in  one  quarter  or  another.  But  all  that 
we  are  told  by  persons  arriving  from  abroad,  con- 
cerning the  concrete  conditions  of  this  question  of 
a  loan  of  one  hundred  million  rubles,  points  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise. 

I 

**All  citizens  able  to  toork  have 
the  right  to  employment  at  their 
vocations'* 

Frorii  Article  11,  Section  10,  The  Labor 
Laws  of  Soviet  Russia.  Complete 
official  text.  25c  per  copy,  postpaid. 
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Russia  Buys  from  America 

In  view  of  recent  aUempU  in  England  to  throw  doubts  on  the  possibility  of  trade  with  ftuMio. 
Ae  following  synopsis  of  data  cmlained  in  an  official  United  States  Government  pubUcaiion  should 
be  of  interesL 


The  myth  of  the  "economic  vacumn**  hat  been 
completely  exploded.  Statistics  published  by  the 
American  Department  of  Commerce  show  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  immediately 
following  the  removal  of  the  positive  prohibitions 
against  Russian  trade,  American  exports  to  Eu- 
ropean Russia  exceeded  the  rate  of  American  salea 
to  the  same  r^on  in  the  last  normal  pre-war 
years,  1913  and  1914.* 

In  1914  American  exports  to  European  Russia, 
including  Russian  Poland,  were  $22,260,06Z  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1921,  alone,  according  to 
the  official  report,  $12,114^062  worth  of  American 
goods  were  sold  to  European  Rusaia,  exclusive  of 
Poland.  In  other  words,  American  exports  to 
European  Russia  in  the  first  half  of  1921  were 
more  than  one  half  of  the  total  sales  for  all  of 
1914. 

The  report  deals  with  the  import  and  eiqwrt 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  European  and  Asiatic 
Russia  from  1913  to  June,  1921.  The  term 
"Asiatic  Russia,"  according  to  the  report,  vaguely 
"covers  all  of  Siberia,**  without  reference  to  the 
political  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  that 
rc^on  during  the  past  eight  years,  nor  to  the 
existing  influences  of  the  Japanese  occupation,  and 
is  therefore  quite  useless  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
telligent  economic  analysis.  The  figures  for  Rus- 
sian exports  to  America  are  interesting  as  evi- 
dence of  the  catastrophic  collapse  of  Russian  pro- 
duction early  in  the  war.  Exports  to  America 
from  European  Russia  fell  from  $22,000,000  in 
1913  to  $2,000,000  in  1915— two  years  before  the 
Revolution.  Reduced  to  this  meagre  figure,  Russian 
exports,  fluctuating  feebly  through  the  succeeding 
years  of  war,  declined  still  further  during  the  revo- 
lution and  the  civil  wars.  What  concerns  us  chiefly 
here,  however,  is  the  testimony  in  the  report  with 
respect  to  Sovi^  Russia  as  a  consumer  <^  American 
goods  in  the  first  half  of  1921. 

Tb^  economists  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
confess  the  political  limitations  under  which  they 
labor.  A  footnote  wanis  the  reader  at  the  outeet 
tfiat  the  designation  "European  Russia,**  as  used 
in  this  report,  covers  **Soviet  Russia,  the  Caucasian 
Republics,  the  Ukraine,  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
EsUionia.**  Because  of  the  low  visibility  from  the 
lookouts  of  the  State  Department,  which  does  not 
politically  recognize  any  one  of  these  separata 
stides,  the  Department  <n  Commerce  must  ignore 
them  statistically.  Confronted  with  the  largest 
geographical  area  in  Europe,  comprising  several 
autonomous  federated  republics  in  additim  to  three 

'"Commerce  Repoitt",  pnblisbed  by  the  Borean  of 
Foreica  and  Domeatic  Omimerce,  Oepanmeat  of  Commetott 
Wsdiingron,  D.  C,  Seplenber  5,  1921.  page  42. 


independent  states,  ranging  through  every  degree 

of  climate,  economy  and  culture,  with  separate 
tariffs,  imposts  and  frontiers,  the  Department  f>f 
Commerce,  because  of  this  political  astigmatism 
of  the  State  Department,  lumps  the  whole  region 
together  under  the  designation  "European  Russia.** 
Upon  this  are  piled  column  on  column  of  statis- 
tics quite  useless  for  any  detailed  comprdieasioB 
of  the  course  of  Russian  trade,  but  from  which, 
neverthelese,  certain  interesting  general  indications 
may  be  disengaged. 

In  1919  and  1920,  the  booming  White  Guard 
years  of  counter-revolution  and  invasion,  the  prin- 
cipal American  exporta  lo  the  region  known  te 
the  Department  of  Coomierce  as  "Europeaa 
Russia"  were  of  firearms  and  explosives  for  the 
enemies  of  the  Soviet  CovemmenL  The  total 
American  exports  to  European  Russia  (including 
Russian  Poland)  in  1919  amounted  to  $30,259,745. 
Of  this  amount  $12,061,511  represent  firearms  and 
explosives  for  the  counter-revolution.  Leaving  out 
thoe  munitions,  the  total  of  American  exports  to 
European  Russia,  including  Poland,  in  1919  was 
$18,198,234.  The  sates  to  European  Russia 
(Poland  excluded)  for  only  six  months  of  1921, 
in  which  year  no  munitions  trade  was  reported, 
were  two  mirds  of  the  total  sales  in  1919,  exclu- 
sive of  munitions.  In  1920  American  salea  to  Eu- 
ropean Russia  were  $15,446332,  of  which 
$5,673,310  were  firearms  and  explosives,  leaving 
a  total  of  other  commodities  for  the  whole  year 
considerably  less  than  the  $12,114,062  reported 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1921. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bolsheviki  have  ruined  Ameri- 
ca's profitable  trade  in  the  sale  of  munitions  to 
Russian  counter-revolutionaries.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  by  the  suppression  of  the  counter-revolu- 
tion and  by  the  restoration  of  peaceful  reconstruc- 
tion the  Soviet  Government  has  offered  American 
manufacturers  the  only  field  in  Europe,  outside 
of  Germany,  to  which  American  exporta  in  1921 
in  commodities  other  than  munitions  have  been 
greater  than  in  preceding  years.  In  1919,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  America  sold  exactly  $500  worth 
of  agricultural  mowers  and  reapers  to  Europeaa 
Russia,  including  Poland,  Kolchalc,  Yudenich  and 
Denikin.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  American 
manufacturers  placed  $191,253  worth  of  mowers 
and  reapers  in  the  same  r^on,  with  Poland 
uid  the  counter-revolutionists  out  of  the  market 
In  1919  and  1920  European  Russia  bought  no 
binder  twine  from  America.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1921  it  consumed  $293,494  worth  of 
American  binder  twine-  In  the  same  six  months 
European  Russia  bought  $7,118,660  worth  oC 
American-made  men*s  shoes,  which  was  greatsr 
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diaa  the  total  pnrcham  of  the  Bome  commodity 

in  any  year  from  1915  to  1920  inclusive. 

These  figures,  as  we  have  seen,  do*  not  report 
the  proportion  of  sales  to  the  independent  Baltic 
Stales  as  compared  with  those  to  Soviet  Russia. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  affect  the  general  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  the  report,  since  the  Baltic 
States  are  included  in  the  total  for  all  the  yean 
given.  However,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
seems  to  possess  information  with  respect  to  the 
exact  amount  of  trade  with  Soviet  Russia,  which 
it  does  not  fully  reveal  but  which  indicates  plainly 
enough  that  Soviet  Russia  is  the  largest  factor  in 
this  rapidly  increasing  commerce. 

**AUhough  Soviet  Russia  b^an  a  certain  amount 
of  importing  in  1920,**  says  the  report,  **most  of 
this  trade  was  from  Germany  and  Sweden  and 
passed  largely  through  Esthonia,  the  Utter  being 
the  first  of  the  European  States  to  sign  a  formal 
treaty  of  peace  with  Soviet  Russia,  which  it  did 
on  February  2.  1920.  Very  few,  if  any,  American 
oods  seem  to  have  gone  direct  to  Soviet  Russia; 
ut  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  American 
exports  to  Esthonia  doubtless  found  their  way 
across  the  Russian  border,  although  the  exact 
amount  is  difficult  to  state." 

•Tlie  period  from  January,  1921  to  June,  1921,*' 
continues  the  report,  **showa  a  total  export 
to  European  Russia  of  $12,114,062,  which  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  yearly  figure  for  1920. 
Although  separate  statistics  are  not  available, 
it  appears  that  greater  quantities  of  American 
goods  are  going  to  Soviet  Russia  than  in  1920. 
Exportations  from  New  York  in  considerable 
imounta  appear  in  1921,  especially  by  way  of 
Esthonia.  In  particular,  large  shipments  of  shoes, 
sole  leather,  cottonseed,  and  drugs  and  chemicals, 
with  smaller  amounts  of  flour,  typewriters  and 
automobile  parts,  have  reached  Ruasim  as  Eathtmian 
transit  trade.** 

Americans  Ready  to  Trade 

The  period  in  which  this  active  revival  of  trade 
took  place,  from  January  to  June,  1921,  imm^ 
diately  followed  the  removal  of  pwitive  prohibi- 
tions against  American  trade  with  Soviet  Russia. 
On  this  point  the  report  itself  is  quite  explicit. 
In  one  of  those  naive  admisnons  by  whick  one 
government  department  will  frequently  give  the 
lie  to  another,  the  Department  of  Commerce  dis- 
poses of  the  constantly  repeated  fiction  that  re- 
strictions on  American  trade  with  Soviet  Russia 
were  removed  in  July,  1920. 

**Re8trictions  on  direct  trade  with  Russia  were 
femoved  by  the  United  States  on  July  8,  1920," 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  Slate  in  his  famous  "eco- 
nomic vacuum**  letter  to  Mr-  Gompers.  This  is 
die  version  which  the  Department  of  Commerce 
now  gives  of  that  empty  gesture:  **0n  July  7, 
1920,  the  State  Department  announced  that  any 
American  firms  or  individuals  wishing  to  avail 
tbemseives  of  the  opportunity  to  trade  with  Soviet 
Runia  were  at  libnty  to  do  ao  on  thdr  own 


lesponsibility;  but  it  was  not  until  December  20, 

1920,  that  the  Treasury  Department  and  Federal 
Reserve  Board  gave  force  and  effect  to  the  abovf 
announcement*'  by  removing  the  restrictions  on 
credit  and  exchange  transactions  with  Soviet  Russia. 
The  difference  betweoi  the  fictitious  removal  of 
restrictions  in  July,  1920,  upon  which  the  State 
Department  hu  ctmtinually  harped,  and  that 
effected  six  months  later  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  rapid  acceleration  of  trade  immediately  after 
December,  1920. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Commeret 
shows  that  many  American  manufacturers,  n- 
lieved  from  positive  prohibitions,  immediately 
availed  themselves  of  the  oppoitunities  of  the 
Russian  market  In  spite  of  the  campaign  of  pro- 
paganda and  coercion  which  waa  powerfully 
waged  against  resumption  of  trade  with  Russia, 
even  after  the  actual  restrictions  were  removed, 
these  manufacturers  profitably  disposed  of  tbdr 
goods  to  the  Soviet  Government.  But  in  order 
to  do  so  they  had  to  overcome  the  ohstacls 
placed  in  their  way  by  the  refusal  of  the  Americss 
Government  to  afford  them  equal  terma  with  thai 
European  competitors  by  the  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  die  restoration  d  the 
normal  facilities  for  trade.  What  American  trade 
with  Soviet  Russia  this  year  might  have  been  if 
commercial  relations  had  been  restored  between 
the  two  countries  can  only  be  judged  by  the  ex- 
traordinary traffic  which  took  place  against  sll 
obstacles.  The  New  Yoric  Journal  of  Commerce, 
r^Kirting  last  June  on  the  steady  increase  of 
American-Russian  trade,  pointed  out  the  oidil 
restrictions  imposed  upon  this  normal  revival. 

**Owing  to  the  position  of  the  AmericsD  CovenuDent  ■ 
viihholdinc  official  ssnclion  of  trade  with  Riwis  bbiS 
alleged  oondltiom  have  been  conplied  wHh  by  the  So*iit 
authorities  and  also  to  the  disturbed  eoonOBie  dtaitiH 
existing  in  Rnssls,  the  total  volnrae  is  far  bekw 
k  sboald  be."  (iouraot  of  Commerce,  Jbim  15,  1921).^ 

A  few  daya  later  the  same  paper,  cmnmentiiK 
on  a  shipment  of  some  45,000  tons  of  AmeridB 
coal  to  Russia  during  May,  again  called  attentiaa 
to  the  discrimination  against  American  shippcD 
involved  in  the  official  policy: 

"The  American  CoTcmment  will  not  isKie  deiniK** 
from  American  pone  for  Soviet  Rowisn  ports.  «•  ii  kw 
not  recogniied  tlie  Lenin-Trotaky  regime  .  .  .  Thus  Amoi- 
can  Bteamere  are  debarred  from  accepting  cargoes  for  Petn* 
grad  and  other  Raisian  pons."  (Joiinwd  of  Cammam, 
Jime  24.  1921). 

These  shipments  of  coal,  by  the  way,  iriu<* 
have  been  quite  extensive  during  the  past  eigbt 
months,  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  report  They  may,  of 
course,  have  been  included  under  the  miscellaneon 
heading,  **AU  Odier  Articles,**  hut  it  ia  (pore  likel* 
that  they  are  not  represrated  in  the  total  at  all- 
American  official  statistics  of  exports  to  Russia  are 
always,  of  course,  deficient  in  representing  the 
total  movement  of  American  goods,  since  they  do 
not  account  for  considerable  shipments  conugiK^l 
to  Scandinavian  and  European  middlemen  wil)> 
Ruaaia  as  their  ultimate  destination.   On  ihk  » 
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count,  in  past  jem  official  Russian  statistics  of 
American  imports  have  always  been  higher  than 
the  correspcmding  American  statistics  for  exports 
to  Russia.  This  disparity  would  proi>ab!y  be  even 
greater  with  respect  to  the  trade  in  the  6rst  half 
of  1921,  when  the  unwillingness  of  the  American 
Government  to  afford  even  the  normal  facilities 
for  commerce,  and  its  refusal  to  allow  American 
ships  to  charter  for  Russian  ports,  forced  Ameri* 
ean  business  men  to  seek  the  Russian  markH  through 
European  middlemen  and  by  various  devious 
routes.  It  is  quite  certain  thernore  that  the  official 
American  figures  of  exports  to  Soviet  Russia  in 
1921,  surprising  as  they  must  be  to  thosj  who 
have  been  fooled  by  the  anti'trade  propagat-da,  are 
far  from  representing  the  total  of  actual  shipments. 

But  if  this  report  is  surprising  to  anyone  in  the 
volume  of  the  revived  trade  which  it  reveals  and 
in  the  extraordinary  shipments  of  certain  commo* 
dities,  it  is  even  more  significant  with  respect  to 
certain  lines  of  American  manufactures  in  which 
the  sales  to  Russia  during  the  past  year  have  re- 
mained far  below  the  normal  pre-war  consump- 
tion and  even  farther  below  the  actual  immediate 
need  and  purchasing  power  of  Soviet  Russia.  Why, 
for  instance,  in  a  period  of  general  industrial  de- 
pression, have  American  manufacturers  of  rail- 
way materials  made  practically  no  aalet  in  a 


region  to  which  they  formerly  exported  goods  wortJi 
millions  of  dollars?  It  is  not  because  Soviet 
Russia  does  not  need  locomotives  and  rails,  nor 
because  it  haa  not  the  money  with  which  to  pur- 
chase them,  nor  because  it  ooeB  not  wish  to  pu^ 
chase  in  the  United  States.  If  American  mano^ 
facturers  could  sell  over  $7,000,000  worth  of  shoes 
to  Russia  in  the  first  six  montlu  of  1921,  why 
could  not  American  manufacturers  of  locomotives 
and  rails  do  likewise?  A  recent  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  from  Berlin  reports  that 
the  Railway  Puruiasing  Mission  of  the  Soviet 
Government  has  ordered  $163,000,000  worth  oi 
railway  material  in  Europe.  "These  orders  com- 
prise, among  other  items,  80,000  tons  of  rails 
for  replacing  worn-out  tracks,  5,000  locomotive 
Urea,  and  500,000  boiler  tubes.  This  material  wilt 
be  supplied  by  Germany.  • .  Of  700  new  locomo> 
lives  ordered  in  Germany  and  1,000  in  Sweden, 
the  first  nine  German  and  seven  Swedish  are  en 
route  to  Petr(^rad  harbor.**  (New  York  Evening 
Post,  Sept.  lOt  1921).  In  1915  American  manu- 
facturers sold  Russia  $1^,000  worth  of  freight 
cars  and  /one  in  the  first  half  of  1921.  But  on 
August  1  the  Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Company 
announced  that  it  had  received  a  two  million 
dollar  order  for  tank  cara  from  the  Russian  Gov* 
emmenti  i 


Captain  Gregory  Repeats 


E  had  thought  that  the  refusal  of  the  WotU^m 
Work  to  allow  us  to  reprint  Captain  Greg- 
ory's account  of  his  intrigues  against  the  Hungarian 
Soviet  Republic  betokened  a  discreet  desire  to  with- 
draw the  Captain^s  scandalous  braggadoccio  from 
circulation.  We  were  mistaken.  There  has  been 
00  furtlter  attempt  to  suppress  the  Captain*!  story; 
much  less  any  effort  to  repudiate  iL* 

The  Gregory  articles  were  first  published  before 
there  was  any  thought  of  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration entering  Soviet  Russia  and  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  they  might  never  have  ap- 
peared had  the  possibility  of  a  Russian  relief 
campaign  been  contemplated.  There  were  rumors 
that  the  atory  caused  much  embarrassment  in 
A.  R.  A.  circles,  it  is  plain  now,  however,  that 
these  rumors  were  unfounded.  For  not  only  haa 
there  been  no  repudiation  of  Captain  Gregory,  but 
he  has  been  permitted  to  repeat  his  entire  story 
word  for  word  in  the  September  number  of  the 
English  WorltCs  Work,  which  did  not  go  to  press 
until  after  Mr.  Hoover  bad  begun  his  Russian 
n^otiations* 

The  editors  of  the  London  Worlds  Work  remark 
upon  the  timeliness  of  the  Gr^ory  tale  as  follows: 

"Within  the  last  few  dart  we  have  Men  the  application 
In  RuMis  of  Mr.  Hoover's  famoos  doctrioe  thai  politinl 
and  diplooiatie  ends  aiay  moat  easily  be  gained  hf  the 

*Saa  Sovm  Rrnsu,  Septenbsr,  liOl,  p.  9& 


nse  of  economic  praasttre.    He  baa  only  afreed  to  asaiat 

in  relieving  the  starvation  of  Russian  millions  in  retuia 
for  definite  conccMiona  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Goverft' 
ment  in  favor  of  American  prisoners  in  Russia,  and  the 
general  favorable  treatment  of  American  nationals  every* 
wber&  Thia  event  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  series  ol 
articles  contributed  to  these  pages  by  one  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
agents,  Mr.  T.  T.  C  Gregonr.  who  tells  ia  the  present  issoa 
of  his  overthrow  of  the  Beia  Kun  regime  in  Buda  Peach."* 

Captain  Gregory,  repeating  his  confession  of 
conspiracy  and  chicanery,  interpolates  a  few  words 
to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

**It  must  be  remembered,"  the  Captain  reminds 
his  English  readers,  "that  he  (Mr.  Hoover)  .  .  ,  . 
was  feeding  and  succouring  Balkanized  Central 
Europe  only  as  an  incident  to  the  fight  he  was 
making  to  throw  back  the  Red  wave  of  Bulshe^ 
vism.  .  .  .  Since  then,  within  the  last  month,  in 
fact,  he  has  again  given  evidence  of  clear  irisiM 
and  of  the  power  of  economic  assistance  in  figh^ 
ing  anarchy.  The  bai^ain  which  he  has  concluded 
with  the  Soviet  Government  of  Moscow  in  ex- 
change for  foodstuffs  for  starving  Russians  it 
an  admirable  example  of  the  creed  I  have  aoughl 
here  to  set  forth.** 

It  had  been  possible  to  believe  that  the  Captain's 
indiscretions  of  last  June  were  merely  the  un- 
authorized braggings  of  a  bumptioua  subordinate. 
But  this  theory  broke  down  when  the  story 

•WMs  Wark,  Loodo^  SeptasUisr.  1921. 
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appeared  in  on  EnglUh  m^niiie  in  September. 

Even  admitting  that  Captain  Gregory  is  an 
^;reg)0U8  braggart,  there  still  remains  the  plain 
statement  of  fact  in  Miss  Lane*s  biography: 

It  was  Herfwrt  Hoover  in  Parb  and  hit  man  Ciptain 
Gregorr  on  the  ground  who  made  the  coonter-revolution 
111  Budapest,  made  it  with  their  treroendoiu  power  of  food- 
«Mitrol  and  a  •kUftil  handUni  of  the  pditical  titnation."** 

Miss  Lane's  book  was  published  last  year  and 
widely  circulated  as  a  campaign  document.  Politic- 
al publicity  material  of  this  nature  is  generally 
subject  to  a  careful  checking  and  approval  before 
publication.  We  venture  a  guess  tibat  it  would  be 


diflkult  for  Mr.  Hoover  to  disclaim  respuiaibility 
for  Miss  Lane's  statement. 

We  revert  to  this  subject  with  not  the  slighteet 
desire  to  embarrass  the  A-  R.  A.  in  its  delivery 
of  food  to  the  starving  people  of  Russia.  Wa 
would  not  have  the  memory  of  the  Hungarian 
experience  hamper  the  shiDment  of  a  single  ounce 
of  milk  to  the  Russian  children.  Hie  constant  pur- 
pose of  Soviet  Russia  has  been  to  prevent  such 
suffering  as  is  now  being  endured  in  Russia.  We 
wish  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  utmost  allevia* 
tion  of  that  suffering.  But  we  believe  it  important 
to  keep  die  record  clear. 


Can  This  Go  On  ? 


By  Leon  Trotsky 


On  September  7,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
a  food  train  was  derailed  not  far  from  the  rail- 
road station  of  Koshanka,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  tracks  had  been  torn  up  by  one  of  Pettura's 
bands,  which  are  continually  crossing  ^  Poli^ 
and  Rumanian  boundary  to  violate  Ukrainian 
territory. 

The  train  carried  about  44,000  poods  of  seed 
grain,  which  is  now  very  precious.  This  entire 
quantity  was  destroyed  and  many  persons  lost  thdr 
uves. 

From  the  wreckage  of  the  cars,  presenting  a 
frightful  confusion  of  boards,  pieces  of  metal, 
grain  and  human  limbs,  about  twenty  corpses  were 

e3d,ricated. 

When  the  Petlura  people  began  their  work,  they 
were  known  as  the  Party  of  the  petty  bourgeois 
nationalist  democracy.  As  they  lost  their  influence 
with  the  working  masses,  they  gradually  changed 
into  friends  of  the  big  peasants  and  the  bourgeoisie^ 
But  this  epo(  h  is  now  pasL  The  numerous  detach- 
awota  of  Peliura  adherents,  in  many  cases  number- 
ing several  thousand  men,  have  now  been  defeated 
and  completely  destroyed.  Their  leaders  and  their 
general  staffs  have  now  no  other  recourse  than  to. 
enter  the  military  service  of  neighboring  states. 
The  result  is  that  we  are  now  dealing  with  leader- 
less  bands,  whose  former  leaders,  incapable  of 
military  activities,  are  carrying  out  the  cowardly 
vocation  of  espionage  in  the  service  of  the  foreign 
bourgeoisie. 

Those  of  Petlura's  adherents  who  were  still 
capable  of  learning  a  lesson  have  severed  their 
connections  with  these  bands  of  traitors  and  re- 
turned penitently  to  the  camp  of  the  Soviet  power. 

The  result  wa^  that  these  bands  retained  only 
the  last  dregs  of  depravity,  individuals  that  are 
rotten  to  the  marrow.  The  organizers  and  instruct- 
ors of  these  bands  are  hiding  beyond  the  boundary, 
whence  they  send  them  weapons  and  rmnforre- 
ments.  and  the  latter  recross  the  boundary  into 
the  neighboring  states,  in  order  to  rest  there,  and 

**The  MaJdns  of  Herbert  ffnover.  Rom  Wilder  Lana^ 
Hn  Gantury  Co.,  New  York,  1920^  8S3. 


Uien  return  to  repeat  thdr  duunrfnl  deeds  cmd 

madness. 

The  tactics  of  destroying  the  railroad  tracks,  in 
order  to  accentuate  the  evils  of  the  famine,  are 
precisely  those  that  were  pursued  on  a  much  larger 
scale  by  the  FremJi  Ambassador  Noulena  in  1918> 
Noulens  would  now  like  to  resume  this  work,  but 
fortunately  Paris  is  far  away  and  his  arma  are 
not  long  enough  to  reach  the  boimdariea  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

Kishinev  and  Lemberg  (Lvov)  are  more  acces- 
sible to  him.  From  those  places  the  bands  paid 
by  French  mtmey  issue  forth.  It  is  from  there  that 
the  disturbers  m  our  work  and  of  oar  peace  eet 

forth. 

The  protests  of  our  statesmen  are  answered  by 
the  neighboring  states  with  expressions  of  hypo- 
critical astonishment  or  with  reference  to  the  revo- 
lutionary activity  of  the  Communist  International; 
but  no  expressions  of  surprise  on'  the  part  <^  these 
ministers  will  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Polid  and 
Roumanian  General  Staffs  actually  control  the 
raids  made  by  the  bands  of  Petlura,  Savinkov  and 
others.  The  methods  and  the  organization  of  these 
raids  were  worked  out,  down  to  the  smallest  do* 
tails,  with  the  assistance  of  several  dozen  Rumanian 
and  Polish  agents,  who  were  recruited  from  the 
former  Russian  and  Ukrainian  oOicers  (Mice  occu- 
pying high  posts.  To  make  reference  in  this  con- 
nection to  the  communist  international  is  a  base 
calumny.  Manifestly  this  oi^anization  of  bandits 
is  closely  related  with  ours:  manifestly  we  are  offer- 
ing them  hospitality!  The  Communist  International 
exists  in  all  lands.  Only  pitiable  imbeciles  could 
imaine  that  such  a  movemoit  might  he  kept  alive 
by  artificial  means.  How  can  the  world  organixfr 
tion  of  the  Communist  International  of  the  work- 
ing class  be  compared  with  the  armed  bands  of 
Petlura  and  Savinkov,  which  were  estiblished  only 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  harm  on  Ukraine  and 
Soviet  Russia! 

Everyone  knows  the  close  tie  uniting  the  great 
landed  proprietors  and  usurers  who  emigrated  nom 
Roasia  with  those  of  Rnnumia  and  Poland.  We 
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are  just  as  well  aware  of  this  honorable  alliance 
as  we  are  of  the  moral  bond  that  unites  us  with 
the  workers  of  Poland  and  Rumania.  But  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  recc^izing  this  moral  bond  to  the 
point  of  croflsittg  |£m  boundary  vrith  armed  detach- 
ments. Althou^  we  have  not  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy with  the  capitalist  and  feudal  r^ime  of 
Poland,  we  are  nevertheless  firmly  determined  to 
fully  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  signed 
by  us;  for  we  want  peace.  Without  the  sli{^test 
sympathy  on  our  part  for  the  boyars  and  chakoys 
(the  new  panroiues  of  Rumania),  we  are  nerer- 
dieless  reuly  to  cmclude  a  treaty  with  them  and 
also  observe  the  terms  of  this  treaty.  But  we  can- 
not help  seeing  that  our  neighbors  are  continually 
playing  with  fire.  They  are  not  precisely  waging 
war  upon  us,  but  merely  set  fire  from  time  to  time 
to  the  roof  that  shelters  our  poverty,  and  when 
we  get  angry  they  simulate  indignation.  The  whole 
world  is  speaking  of  extending  aid  to  starving 
Russia,  some  hypocritically,  some  honestly.  But 
even  the  hypocrites  are  confessing  by  the  very  fact 
of  their  hypocrisy  that  is  is  impossible  to  stand  by 
unfeeling  in  the  presence  of  such  fri^tful  catas- 
tooi^es.  In  the  very  moment  when  a  few  modest 
cargoes  of  foodstuffs  are  arriving  from  America, 
England,  Norway,  and  Germany,  destined  to  allevi- 
ate in  some  measure  the  sufferings  of  the  peasant 
and  prol^arian  families, — at  that  very  moment  the 
bands  sent  out  by  Poland  and  Rumania  are  setting 
fire  to  our  food  stations,  murdering  our  nursing 
staff  by  the  thousand,  and  destroying  our  food 
trains.  We  cannot  continue  to  tolerate  this.  Of 
course,  if  we  were  convinced  that  our  neighbors 
were  detf^ined  to  fight  us  at  any  price,  we  should 
have  no  odier  altemi^ve  than  to  prepare  a  counter- 
blow, but  as  a  matter  of  fact  liiey  are  animated 
more  by  folly  than  by  serious  determination. 

Supported  by  French  imperialists  who  are  risk- 
ing very  little  themselves,  the  Polish  and  Rumanian 
adventurers  are  playing  with  fire.  It  is  clear  that 
the  last  Notes  of  our  statesmen  will  impel  the 
overwhelming  majority  not  onlv  of  the  Polish  and 
Rumanian  workers,  but  even  tneir  bouigeoisie,  to 
remind  the  adventurous  elements  of  these  countries 
in  a  categorical  and  unmistakable  manner  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  play  with  fire  and  that  this  folly 
must  now  cease. 


"CLEVER  YANKEES" 
The  ease  with  whidi  British  traders  have  ont- 

played  their  American  competitors  in  the  Russian 
market  is  strikingly  portrayed  in  an  incident  re- 
lated by  the  American  Commercial  Attache  at 
London  in  an  article  printed  in  Commerce  Reports, 
Washington,  October  3. 

"Our  commercial  intelligence  in  the  handling 
of  export  roal  is  not  developed  to  the  point  carried 
by  the  Briti^,**  writes  the  American  commercial 
expert.  **The  London  representative  of  an  Ameri- 
can firm  succeeded  in  landing  an  order  for  15,000 
i  tons  of  coal  from  the  Soviet  Goveromoit  An  irre- 
*vocable  ciwlit  was  established  in  a  New  Yoric  bank 
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with  the  provision  that  50  per  cent  was  to  he  paid 
on  presentation  of  documents  showing  that  the 
coal  had  been  loaded  and  shipped,  the  balance 
to  be  paid  against  telegraf^ed  notification  of  the 
arrival  of  the  cargoes  at  port  of  destination  (Petro- 
pad).  The  business  was  refused  by  the  American 
house  on  the  ground  that  the  entire  amount  should 
be  paid  against  documents  lest  the  boats  should 
either  not  arrive  at  their  destination  or  should 
suffer  confiscation  on  arrival.  A  British  agent 
accepted  the  business  joyfully  and  made  a  uift 
to  procure  Swedish  boats  for  the  shipment,  being 
conversant  with  the  Baltic  situation  and  knowing 
that  such  ships  were  practically  immune  from  con- 
fiscation on  any  pretext.  He  further  took  out 
Lloyd's  insurance  to  cover  the  risk  of  failure  of 
ships  to  arrive  at  port  of  destination.  He  could 
have  gone  a  step  further  and  another  Lloyd 's  policy 
would  have  insured  his  profits.  All  this  being  ar^ 
ranged,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  necessary 
credit  from  a  British  bank.**  (Commerce  Reports, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  October  3,  1921.) 


A  LETTER 
The  following  letter  from  an  Italian  comrade 
in  Chicago  is  a  fine  expression  of  the  spirit  of  many 
similar  communications  which  come  to  us  from 
workers  all  over  the  country.  (We  refer  all  sudi 
inquiries  to  the  Soci^  for  Technical  Aid  to  Soviet 
Russia,  Room  312,  47  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
City.) 

To  the  Editor  of  Soviet  Rmda, 
DoTogoi  Tovariflhch: 

I  read  the  article  in  Sovnr  Russia  of  Comrade  Maitoai 
when  he  uyt  that  in  Russia  there  is  a  great  necesutf  of 
workers.  I  am  very  enthasiastic  to  go  there  where  we 
wock  to  enrich  the  pvat  family:  la  Commune.  I  think 
that  eormiKion,  prostitation,  disease,  misery,  desolation, 
hate  and  Inzory  tend  to  disappear  in  onr  great  Russia;  so 
I  am  sore,  if  I  caa  go  there,  I  will  hetter  myself  and  tiia 
new  society.  I  think  I  will  better  myself  and  the  new 
society  becaoM  I  never  can  consame  so  much  as  I  can 
prodnce  with  the  aid  of  modem  machinery. 

I  am  young  and  strong  and  willing  to  give  all  my  energy 
for  the  reeoDStruction  of  a  new,  progressive  society.  My 
experience  is  small  and  great  at  the  same  time:  I  have 
worked  in  Inmher  camps  in  Washington,  Oregon  and 
Cslifomia,  in  farms,  factories,  railroads,  coal  and  fxtpper 
mines.  I  am  tH|rty  years  old  and  I  never  serevd  in  military 
destructive  business.  I  wish  to  go  with  an  orcanized  group 
of  Russians  or  Americans  who  understand  each  other. 
Although  I  can  speak  Italian,  Spanish  and  studied  French, 
if  possible  I  wish  to  go  with  the  alrave  slated  group.  I 
wish  I  could  go  to  south  Russia  in  an  agricultural  commune 
or  elsewhere  if  necessary.  I  wish  you  would  answer  ne 
in  full  d^oil  how,  where  and  when  I  can  go. 


MEDICALUNTT 

Tlie  Commissariat  for  Public  Health  has 
authorized  the  admission  of  a  Medical  Unit 
to  Soviet  Russia  from  America.  Physicians 
and  nurses  wishing  to  participate  should 
communicate  with  me  Society  for  Technical 
Aid  to  Soviet  Russia,  47  West  42nd  St,  New 
York  (Room  312). 
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THE  AUDIENCE  IN  THE  LECTURE  CAR 

Tbay  aim  UctaidDf  la  tk«  ipMlm.  Tb*  trindow*  admit  Ught.  wUck  whom  that  norlBf  yUniM  gn  M  M>c  projMUd. 
Tk»  ChUI  trpM  ua  Ml  mniika  Uiom  ta  ka  (oud  la  ntal  •aamunltlaa  Is  •ih«t  aouBtaia*. 


MATERIAL  FOR  STUDY 

Ihtm  wdab  ami  |l«tm  MMk  lk«  luwt  h«r  to  taipma  U*  Mbada.     laaahaUn.  cUekaa>eoa|M.  and  athac  poaltiT< 
taHitaf  iw^^^m  an  iham. 
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with  the  DOM  reconi  avulable  inlonuuiM  eonoMfr 
tnf  Um  RuMiau  Sodaliii  Fvdsfal  SoviM  Rapablic  Is 
tb*  fona  ol  ofidal  doeomeau  and  aatboritadva 
artidea.  Tba  ediu»  doM  aoi  aMoaae  ratponiibility 
for  opinioBa  aaprewod  ia  ai^ed  aitklei.  Maaa* 
•oripta  ara  soealTCd  ooly  al  tbo  liafc  of  the 


VfR.  GEORGE  BARR  BAKER,  head  of  the  Amer- 
^  ican  Relief  Administration,  has  been  mak- 
ing eflforts  similar  to  thoee  of  Mr.  Hoover  to  free 
the  minds  of  **radical8'*  and  newspaper  writers  of 
any  suspicion  that  the  woric  of  the  American  Relief 
A<uninistrati(m  in  Russia  might  have  behind  U 
any  ulterior  motive  other  than  that  of  giving  aid 
to  the  Russian  people.  On  the  evening  preceding 
Mr.  Hoover's  interview  in  Washington  with  four 
members  of  the  American  Federated  Russian 
Famine  Relief  Committee,*  Mr.  Baker  addressed 
a  small  group  of  **radicals**  in  the  rooms  of  a 
New  York  club,  assuring  them  of  the  kindly  in- 
tentions of  his  oi|;anization  in  Russia,  providing 
them  with  statistics  of  the  work  already  done,  as 
well  as  of  plans  for  the  future,  and  even  going 
so  far  as  to  answer  questions, — ^after,  however, 
having  emphatically  ruled  out  in  advance  the  one 
question  that  was  me  most  likely  to  be  asked. 

The  one  question  that  could  not  be  asked,  and  was 
not  answered,  and  therefore  remained  all  the  more 
a  question  in  the  minds  of  all  those  present,  was 
the  question :  "How  about  Mr.  Gregory?**  Mr. 
Hoover  in  Washington  the  next  morning  did  not 
answer  this  qujestion  either,  although  he  touched 
upon  it  Because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been 
Answered,  it  will  of  course  come  up  ag^jn  and 
again,  and  unless  the  acts  of  the  American  Relief 
Aaministration*s  affairs  in  Russia  give  occasion 
for  die  formulation  of  even  more  important  ques- 
tions, the  question  of  Captain  Gregory's  share — 
and  that  of  Mr.  Hoover — in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Hungarian  Soviet  Government  will  continue  to  be 
asked  until  the  historian  with  the  records  at  his 
disposal  may  set  down  the  facta  as  they  were  in 
Budapest  in  August,  1919.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  the  story  as  set  down  by  Mr.  Grraory 
is  that  of  a  boisterous,  carefree  soldier,  whose 
affairs  were  running  so  smoothly,  and  whose  Amer- 
ican optimism  was  receiving  such  slight  setbacks 
in  removing  all  the  obstacles  that  offered  them- 
selves to  his  relief  work,  that  he  actually  imagined 
it  was  he  that  was  overthrowing  a  government 
which  was  in  reality  being  overthrown  by  others, 
and  that  his  romantic  imagination  later  surrounded 
this  conception  with  the  wealth  of  detail  Uiat  he 

*See  accoant  of  this  meetinf  by  Charles  Wood,  in 
Uafsdae  Section.  Ntm  Ymk  World,  Studar,  October  9. 


set  down  in  The  Worlds  Work  for  June,  192L 
We  all  like  to  be  heroes  a  little,  and  indiscrimii^ 
ate  American  readers  might  enjoy  a  counter-revo- 
lutionary hero  as  mud  as  the  spectacle  of  the 
**bell-hounds*'  **going  over  the  top**,  or  the  sags 
of  the  modest  crusades  cMidnctea  against  quiet 
newspaper  offices  by  the  detective  retainers  td 
Senator  Clayton  R.  Ludc  Maybe  Mr.  Gr^ory 
was  juat  trying  to  give  his  work  in  Europe  as 
much  publicity  and  importance  as  it  would  bear 
— and  what  matter  can  be  more  public  and  impoc^ 
ant  than  the  overthrow  of  a  foreign  government— 
and  a  **Red**  government,  at  that? 

But  if  that  be  the  case,  why  is  Mr.  Hoover  silent? 
Is  he  so  anxious  to  spare  Mr.  Gr^ory's  feelings 
that  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  implication 
complicitv  in  a  very  serious  act,  by  refraining 
from  making  a  public  denial  of  Mr.  Gr^ory*s 
sUtements?  It  will  not  be  sufficient  for  Mr.  Hoover 
gently  to  chide  Mr.  Gr^ory  in  private  converssr 
tion:  the  great  reading  ptu>Iic  which  has  r»id 
of  the  Gregory  affair,  will  never  learn  of  audi 
private  rebukes  and  will  assume  that  Mr.  Gregory's 
story  stands  as  originally  told  in  Tke-WorUTt 
Work 

•      •  • 

^^NE  question  of  general  interest  was  put  to 
^  Mr.  Baker  at  the  meeting  above  mentioned, 
in  spite  of  his  emphatic  statement,  at  tbe  outset, 
that  he  would  not  go  mto  any  matters  of  politics, 
as  he  considered  a  discussion  of  politics  at  a  time 
when  millions  were  starving  to  be  nothing  short 
of  murder.  The  question,  which  was  puv  by  a 
lady  who  was  really  interested  in  feeding  the  starr- 
ing Russians,  was:  **Are  yon  going  to  start  a 
nation-wide  drive  for  funds  with  which  to  pur- 
chase food,  and  if  you  are  not  going  to  make  use 
of  this  method,  why  not?**  Mr.  Baker  almost 
showed  warmth  in  his  answering  statement,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  no  drive  for  funds  of  this 
kind  was  planned,  and  assigned  as  the  reason  tbe 
fact  that  uiere  had  been  too  many  drives  already, 
that  be  and  bis  associates  were  heartily  tired  of 
the  endless  effort  involved  in  tbe  administration  of 
relief  activities,  and  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
have  **labor**  do  it  In  fact,  he  even  expressed 
the  hope  that  certain  garment  workers*  organiza- 
tions would  be  active  in  special  work  prepariiw 
clothing  for  the  underclad  in  Russia,  and  added 
that  perhaps  some  of  the  conditions  at  present  de- 
manned  by  these  workm  mig^t  be  relinquisluBd 
in  order  thiat  the  Russian  people  might  be  siukien^ 
ly  clothed. 

Of  course  we  sympathize  with  Mr.  Baker's 
fatigue.  Hiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration  is  very  trying. 
And  when  publicity  matter  is  brought  to  the  press 
it  emerges  in  the  ensuing  prints  in  a  form  that, 
Mr.  Baker  said,  is  altered  to  a  point  where  the 
effect  on  the  original  writer  is  very  distressing. 
And  we  also  admit  that  no  one  is  obliged  to  give 
money  for  starving  Russian  children,  or  men,  or 
women,  or  for  any  other  charitable  purpose,  or 
to  be  interested  in  anything,  for  that  matter-  Tho 
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directioB  cS  the  work  and  intereit  of  those  who 

may  choose  their  activities  is,  in  capitalist  society, . 
determined  by  themselves.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  first  proposed  drive  that  seems 
to  bore  the  protagonists  of  mercy  in  America  is 
one  that  is  sugge^ed  in  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ins  masses  ofa  couiUry  ruled  by  those  masses. 
While  the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,  it  seems 
quite  possible  to  strain  its  quantity,  and  while  a 
great  drive  for  funds,  appealing  to  the  generosity 
of  the  American  people — which  experience  has 
shown  is  very  great — would  yield  enormous  sums 
of  money,  sums  sufficient  to  dispel  all  the  sharper 
forms  of  distress  all  over  Russia,  preference  is 
given  to  the  use  of  means  of  obtaining  funds  that 
will  arouse  little  public  intereM  in  the  Russian 
situation,  and  possibly  may  result  in  relatively 
small  income.  But  the  recent  suggestion  by  Mr. 
Haskell,  who  is  conducting  the  A  R.  A.  work  in 
Russia,  that  the  A  R.  A-  feed  also  the  railroad 
workers  and  other  adult  members  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  perhaps  an  indication  that  the  uitivities 
will  be  expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  new 
methods  of  raising  money  will  have  to  be  used. 
We  hope  Mr.  Baker  will  succeed  in  giving  much 
food  and  other  assistance  to  the  Russian  people, 
but  we  feel  that  in  omitting  to  make  a  great  public 
appeal  for  funds  he  is  neglecting  the  most  promis> 
ing  means  of  alleviating  the  distress  in  wnich  he 

has  been  moved  to  take  some  interest 
•      •      •  . 

T  ABOR  is  doing  it  —  making  the  drives  that 
^  are  too  laborious  and  incsome  for  Mr. 
Baker.  An  interesting  editorial  in  the  New  Yorker 
Volkszeiiung  of  October  17  discusses  this  matter 
in  the  form  of  a  polemic  with  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  Yorker  Staatszeitung.  Both  are  dailies 
appearing  in  New  York  in  the  German  language. 
A  correspondent  the  SlaaUteilung  (a  paper  with 
strong  patriotic  leanii^s,  both  for  America  and 
Germany)  complains  that  the  Volkszeitung  (a 
Communist  daily),  in  its  collections  for  the  pur- 
chase of  food  for  Russia,  is  forging  far  ahead  of 
the  New  York  Call  and  the  Jewish  Forward,  al- 
though the  Volkszeitung  is  read  chiefly  by  persons 
of  German  extraction,  while  the  readers  of  the  Call 
and  Forward  are  said  to  be  chiefly  Russians.  The 
complaint  of  the  Staatszeitung  correspcndent  is 
that  the  Volkszeitung  readers  should  be  giving 
their  money  so  generously  to  Russia,  while  their 
kinsmen  in  Germany  and  Austria  are  also  starv- 
ing, and  while  other  Germans  in  America  are 
contributing  to  funds  being  raised  for  relief  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  With  tact  and  clearness  the 
Volkszeitung  answers  the  complaint  of  the  Stoats- 
zeitung  correspondent  to  the  effect  that  doubtless 
the  German  readers  of  the  Volkszeitung  are  just 
as  susceptible  to  pity  for  distress  in  Germany  and 
Austria  as  are  those  of  the  Staatszeitung.  But  the 
fact  is,  the  editor  of  the  Volkszeitung  goes  on,  the 
contributions  th^|t  are  being  sent  to  Russia  by 
Germans  in  America  are  not  beii^  sent  because 
die  recipients  are  Russians,  but  because  they  are 
proletarians.  It  »  for  the  woricers  in  Ruaaia  that 


the  VolktMeitimg  is  collecting  money  and  pnrchaa- 

ing  food.  If  Germany  had  had  its  proletarian  re- 
volution, and  contributions  from  America  should 
seem  likely  to  strengthen  the  staying  power  of  the 
defenders  of  that  revolution,  the  German  workers 
in  America  would  be  just  at  glad  to  aid  their 
brothers  in  Germany  as  they  now  are  to  aid  their 
brothers  in  Russia-  The  prime  duty  of  the  workn 
is  to  further  the  Revolution,  and  this  can  be  done 
now  only  by  working  for  Russia,  collecting  money 
for  Russia,  sending  food  to  Russia.  The  readers 
of  the  Staatszeitung,  who  are  not  interested  in  the 
Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat,  may  continue  to 
contribute  money  to  relief  in  Germany  and  Austria; 
those  of  the  Volkszeitung  will  continue  to  raise 
money  for  food  for  the  workers  of  Russia.  The 
Volkszeitung,  we  understand,  has  gone  well  beymd 
the  ten-thousand  dollar  mark  in  the  total  received 

from  its  readers  for  this  purpose. 

m        •  • 

A  NOTHER  ORGANIZATION  that  u  conducHng 
an  appeal  along  the  same  lines  as  the  Volks' 
xeitung  is  "The  Friends  of  Soviet  Russia*',  whose 
National  OflSce  ia  at  201  West  13th  St.,  New  York, 
and  whose  branches  are  spread  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  This  body  frankly  collects 
funds  from  persons  who  sympathize  with  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  who  want  their  money  to 
go  to  feed  those  who  are  strengthening  the  hands 
of  that  Government,  administering  its  affairs,  fight* 
ing  its  battles,  and  doing  its  hard  work.  .In  giving 
food  to  the  children  of  the  Russian  workers,  these 
persons  are  feeding  the  future  supporters  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Revolution.  That  this 
appeal  also  is  meeting  with  success  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  The  Friends  of  Soviet  Russia  have 
already  raised  about  $150,000,  of  which  about 
S125,(X)0  have  already  been  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase and  forwarding  of  food  uid  in  acquiring  the 

necessary  insurance  and  other  safeguards. 

•  •  • 

A  CABLE  has  just  been  received  by  the  Central 
Bureau  of  the  Technical  Aid  Society,  New 
York,  signed  by  Semashko,  People's  Commissar  for 
Public  Health,  authorizing  the  formation  and  dis- 
patch of  a  medical  unit  for  Russia,  which  will  be 
admitted  to  Russia  if  it  comes  supplied  with  all 
the  necessary  medicines,  foods,  and  instrumoita,  in 
addition  to  two  automobile  ambulances.  Contribu- 
tions of  drugs  and  medical  instruments  for  the  use 
of  this  unit  in  Russia  should  be  sent  to  the  Society 
for  Technical  Aid  to  Soviet  Russia,  47  West  4^ 

St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  *  • 

r^ENERAL  WRANGEL  also  needs  relief.  The 
yacht  on  which  he  has  been  living  off  Con- 
stantinople has  been  run  down — and  by  a  British 
steamer — and  all  his  jewels  and  possessions  have 
been  lost  The  name  of  the  yacht  was  Lucullus, 
whirh  suggests  that  Wrangel  was  not  suffering 
famine  conditions  before  his  yacht  went  down. 
No  doubt  the  British  Government  will  grant  him 
relief  and  find  new  difficulties  to  urge  against  trade 
with  Rusria. 
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Correspondence  with  Poland 

The  following  two  notes  are  affdn  comj^aints  of  Polish  encouragement  to  Russian  counter-reoo- 
lution.  The  attempt  to  send  poison  into  Russia  to  be  used  to  wipe  out  Russian  regiments  is  again 
mentioned.  Full  details  are  given  of  machinations  only  hinted  at  in  the  Note  to  Poland  of  July 
4,  printed  in  the  October  issue  of  Soviet  Russia.  Full  texts  of  Polish  replies  are  not  available^ 
amtmg^  a  quotation  from  om  such  reply  is  printed  bdom  (Hi)' 

X.  of  the  Union.    More  than  that,  in  the  Wanaw  JewUb 

newspaper  A^oier  Hainu  of  Aagust  9.  No.  181,  in  an  ex- 
planation given  by  Boris  Savinkov  to  a  repreaentativa  of 
that  oewapaper,  whom  be  had  invited,  it  is  plainly  stated: 
**as  regards  oocnrrenoes  that  are  taldng  place  in  oertaia 
parts  of  White  RusNa,  I  can  firmly  and  definitely  state 
that  the  militaiy  units  having  any  relation  to  oar  organ- 
hatioa  {The  Union  for  the  Defense  of  the  Fatherimd 
and  Liberty)  consist  of  such  chosen  and  filtered  element*, 
that  there  can  be  no  talk  of  any  criminals  among  them." 
He  further  states:  "I  have  the  possibility  of  iratchins 
every  step  and  action  of  our  detachments  scattered  over 
the  large  territory  of  White  Russia."  In  his  reply  to 
Ssrinkov  in  No.  183  of  the  same  newspaper.  General 
Bulak-Balakbovidi  states:  **I  declare  that  it  is  neoessaiT 
lo  arrest  the  officers  Pavlovsky,  Voitsekbovsky,  Pavlo*  and 
others,  who  are  svbskliaed  and  manipnlaed  1^  the  Roseau 
Political  Committee.  These  dScers  were  luder  inveitig^ 
tit»i  and  indictment  while  still  in  my  army.  Now  thef 
have  been  set  free  by  Savinkov  and  they  continue  caitying 
on  his  work,  and  the  latest  victims  of  the  recent  pogrons 
in  While  Ruasis  are  the  work  of  these  officers  wham 
Savinkov  defenda  whUa  ha  ihmn  all  the  goib  «■  mj 
shoulders.** 

Increased  activity  among  white  gnard  bands  at  the 
borders  of  the  Soviet  Republics  is  carried  on  in  closest 
contact  with  the  Polish  aatborities  and  the  representatives 
»f  the  Central  Poli^  GovemmenL  We  have  to  oar 
poBSassisn  credentiab  found  upon  kfHed  bandit*— white 
guardisu  ceitifyipg  that  the  hearer  of  the  cmdentlal 
actually  belonged  to  a  certain  detachment,  subsovient  to 
the  All-Ruasian  Committee  of  the  People's  Union  for  the 
Defense  of  the  Fatherland  and  Liberty,  which  is  attested 
by  the  signature  of  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  Victw 
Savinkov.  The  same  persons  also  carried  official  certi- 
ficates from  the  SeconcI  Department  of  Command  (rf  the 
Polish  Army  to  the  effect  that  the  said  person  is  actiu 
|n  oonuct  with  the  Second  DepartmenL  Similar  certifr 
cates  are  found  on  persons  commissioned,  as  is  ofidaOy 
stated,  "fay  the  People's  Union  for  the  Defense  of  the 
Fatherland  and  Llboty,  to  proceed  to  Russia  to  work." 
At  the  time  when  in  the  Note  of  July  11  the  Polish 
Government  was  protesting  that  none  'of  its  institutions 
was  issuing  certificates  on  the  basis  of  the  certificates  of 
Savinkov's  organization,  the  issue  of  such  credentials  by 
Polish  authorities  on  the  said  basis  continues  to  be  a 
matter  of  daily  occurrence.  We  have  at  the  disposal  of 
the  various  respective  departments  of  our  Govemmeal 
ample  documentary  evidence  of  this  fact. 

White  guards,  partisan  bands  of  the  Union  for  die 
Defense  of  the  Fatherland  and  Liberty,  and  their  ageioa, 
crossing  the  Soviet  borders,  are  now  osing  all  their  effMta 
lo  break  ap  the  operation*  of  the  Food  Tai  now  being 
carried  levied  in  the  western  provinces  of  tbe  Soviet  re- 
publics, and  which  is  of  most  vital  imponance  for  all  the 
Soviet  republics  for  a  whole  year.  To  carry  out  tbe 
official  instructions  of  Savinkov's  "All-Russian  Committee**, 
they  must  destroy  and  piller  the  food  storehouses  and 
accumulating  points,  destroy  and  spoil  produce  on  tha 
way,  shoot  the  food  collectors,  agitate  among  the  peasants 
against  delivery  of  grain,  and,  generally,  take  all  such 
meaaures  as  are  officially  prescribed  by  Savinkov**  Alt 
Russian  Committee  to  strangle  the  workers*  and  peasant^ 
rule  with  the  bony  hand  of  famine.  At  tlie  time  whoa 
tna  wide  masses  of  the  people  in  all  cnunuries  are  shodced 
by  tlie  ghastly  news  of  famine  suffering  caused  by  the 
dronglit  in  Russia*  the  Polish  Government  is  giving  the 
most  energetic  oooperation  to  orianications  and  hand*  dut 
ue  attnapiing  to  break       the  food  cimpiigM  fa*  dM 


Dear  Sir  and  Cha^  d'Albin*: 

After  tbe  Russian  Government,  in  Its  Note  of  July  4^ 
had  uncovered  before  the  Polish  Government  a  wide 
picture  of  organized  assaults  on  the  Soviet  Republic  and 
conspiracies  against  the  Soviet  rule,  which  are  continually 
carried  on  in  Warsaw  with  the  constant  support  of  the 
Polish  authorities,  the  Polish  Government,  in  iu  Note  of 
July  11.  denied  the  greater  part  of  the  incriminating  facta, 
and  on  their  own  side  presented  a  number  of  accusations 
against  the  Soviet  GovemmenL  At  that  moment,  however, 
the  Ruasian  Government  considered  it  more  advantageous 
not  to  deal  with  the  mtfter  by  way  of  polrasica.  We  pre- 
femi  anotlier  way,  notwithstanding  the  fact  thai  actnally 
every  point,  every  statement  in  tlie  Russian  Nt^  of  Jnly 
4  can  oe  substantiated  by  us  with  documentary  evidence, 
for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  position  and  the  role  played 
by  Count  DeVoino-Solognb  we  have  Boris  Savinkov** 
correspondence,  which  makes  it  clear  that  tbe  Polish  Gov- 
smment  had  actually  vested  in  him  functions  aa  stated 
by  us,  and  that  he,  being  in  diarge  of  the  Rnssian  while 
gturd  forces,  by  instruction*  of  tbe  PoUah  Govemaent, 
took  meamre*  that  Coasadc  dctacliments  ahotild  he  ap- 
pointed to  frontier  duty,  and  that  the  so-fsalled  utened 
former  Rnssitn  aimica  should  he  given  tbe  opportunity 
to  do  free  weik  in  aocordance  with  Boris  Savinkov**  plana. 
In  the  same  way,  our  statement  that  the  second  depart- 
ment of  tbe  Polish  General  Staff  gave  Savinkov's  organiza- 
tion the  possibility  to  send  poison  to  Russia  is  based, 
among  other  things,  on  documents  signed  by  Major  Beck 
of  the  General  Stsdff.  If  the  plaa  proposed  l>y  na,  of  having 
this  question  examined  by  a  Mixed  Commisrion,  had  been 
carried  out,  the  necessary  documents  would  have  beca 
produced. 

The  Rnsnan  Government  did  not  continue  the  polemic* 
because  it  still  hoped  at  the  time  that  tlie  Polish  Govern- 
nesit  would  be  sufficiently  loyal  in  the  carrying  out  of 
Ita  obligations  and  of  the  elementary  requirements  of 
amicable  neighborly  relations,  and  that  it  would  of  its  own 
accord  put  an  end  to  all  the  incidents  indicated,  which 
were  such  brutal  violations,  not  only  of  the  Riga  Treaty, 
but  of  the  basic  principles  of  any  peaceful  relationship 
whatsoever.  After  a  period  of  almost  two  months  the 
RusMan  Government  is  forced  to  admit  that  it  was  wrong 
in  this.  Not  only  was  the  crimind  work  of  &iTinkov*s 
organiutlon  and  of  the  others  not  ended,  but  with  tlie 
continued  dose  and  constant  cooperation  of  the  Polish 
anthorities  a  still  greater  activity  b  noticed  on  the  part  of 
that  organixation,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  all  white  gnard 
bands  and  organizations  at  the  burden  of  tbe  Sovit«  re- 
publics. The  Polish  Government  cannot  nndcr  any  cir* 
cumstances  declare  that  the  "People's  Union  for  tlw  De- 
fense of  the  Fatherland  and  Liberty"  is  not  known  to  them, 
since  at  the  Conference  of  that  Union  in  Warsaw,  held 
from  June  13  to  16,  at  which  all  details  of  its  work  of  pro. 
vocation,  conspiracy  and  instigation  to  uprisings  in  the  Soviet 
republics,  were  prepared,  there  was  present  the  represntative 
>f  tlie  Polish  Government,  a  oolond  of  the  Cmeral  Staff, 
wlio  offidally  promised  Savinkov  constant  oooperation  in 
die  name  of  the  Head  of  the  Covemmeni  and  of  the 
whole  Polish  Nation.  Savinkov's  publication  Sveboda 
("Liberty"),  issued  l^lly  in  Warsaw,  tells,  quite  nu- 
■hashed,  of  the  OMspintOTjr  and  ioMinwtfawaiy  adtvity 
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Soviet  Reptiblica  and  deprire  them  of  thr  meant  of 
alienating  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  starring  masees. 

The  close  relationship  and  cooperation  between  th« 
Polish  official  organs  and  the  organixationa  of  Savinkov 
and  other  white  gnardista  continues  to  become  dearer  in 
dtB  documents  in  our  poasesnon.  There  il,  however,  a 
new  fact:  an  attempt  to  cover  op  this  connection,  and 
flven  the  very  participation  of  Bona  Savinkov  in  the 
activity  of  the  white  guards,  by  a  system  of  secret  measures. 
The  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  Major  Kesh- 
kovsky  of  the  Second  Department  of  the  General  Staff, 
in  a  communication  No.  32185  B.  V.  I.,  dated  August  23, 
notifies  the  Chief  of  the  Information  Bureau  of  the  Russian 
Political  Gimmittee,  Victor  Savinkov:  ''desiring  to  make 
my  communications  with  you  as  secret  as  possible,  I  shall 
in  future  put  on  my  letters  the  heading  Karl  Kraevski  & 
Co^  and  ^all  aign  all  secret  documents  as  Kraevski. 
Kindly  let  me  know  what  goise  you  will  assume  for  our 
fnture  correspondence.  I  consider  the  secrecy  of  our  in- 
stitutions to  be  a  necessary  condition,  and  am  observing 
Boch  secrecy  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  my 
Chief."'  In  a  communication  No.  01499,  of  August  25, 
Victor  Savinkov  informs  Major  Keshkovsky:  "In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  August  23  I  have  the  honor,  to  inform 
yon  that  henceforth  I  shall  sign  L.  StrzalkovskL,  Repre- 
sentative of  the  firm  of  Bachevski  in  Lvov.  AU  pouches 
will  be  despatched  exclurively  through  Lieut.  Myslovski." 
We  have  in  our  hands  part  of  the  correapondence  between 
Mr.  Strzalkovaki.  i.  e.  Victor  Savinkov,  and  Mr.  Kraevski, 
i.  e.  Major  .Keahkovski.  In  view  of  these  facta,  the 
Russian  Government  delares  that  it  can  under  no  dr* 
cumstances  consider  itself  satisfied  with  the  apparent  and 
fictitious  disappearance  of  a  hostile  military  organization, 
while  it  is  actually  preserved  under  other  names.  The 
Russian  Government  must,  as  previously,  insist  upon  actual 
immediate  banishment  from  the  territory  of  Poland  of  all 
the  ringleaders  who  are  guilty  of  all  the  said  hostile, 
military  and  conspiratory  activities. 

Through  Major  Keshkovsky,  under  the  name  of  Kraevski, 
the  Polish  authorities  are  continually  providing  Savinkov's 
organization  with  all  the  official  information  necessary  for 
than.  Hina,  for  ezample,  on  August  25,  Mr.  Kraevski 
tnforms  Victor  Savinkov  thai  within  a  few  daya  a  Note 
Is  to  be  expected  from  the  Soviet  Government  on  this 
question.  On  August  29  Mr.  Strzalkovaki,  i.  e.  Victor 
Savinkov,  thanks  Mr.  Kraevski,  i.  e.  Major  Kedikovski, 
for  the  information  supplied,  and  writes  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  Mr.  Gnilorybov,  i.  e.  in  reality,  various  Coseacka, 
who  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  firm  of 
Ignatov  &  Co.,  i.  e.,  with  sympathizers  with  the  Soviet 
rule.  Communications  of  this  nature  were  repeaedly 
addressed,  previously,  by  the  Savinkov  brothers  to  th« 
Poliah  anthoritiea.  Tbna,  on  July  30,  No.  .4158,  the 
President  of  the  Liquidation  Commitdon  of  the  Russian 
Evacoalion  Committee,  Boris  Savinkov,  notifies  Col.  Matu- 
ahevsky  of  the  Second  Department  of  the  General  Staff 
as  to  35  officers  and  19  Cossacks,  asking  that  they  be 
excluded  from  the  Third  Don  Cossack  Regiment,  so  that 
their  pernicious  activity  may  thus  be  discontinued.  Major 
Keshkovsky  systematically  furnishes  to  Victor  Savinkov, 
for  secret  nse,  the  most  important  official  documents. 
Among  this  correspondence  is  a  letter  from  Major  Keah- 
kovski to  Victor  Savinkov,  dated  August  3S,  regarding 
the  activity  of  a  ao-called  Zakordot.  From  thia  letter 
ll  Is  evident  that  in  reality  Zakordot  had  incuired  the 
greatest  dissatiefactton  of  the  Polish  authorities.  It  is 
stated  in  this  letter  that  agents  of  Zakordot,  entering  into 
Sarinkov's  organization,  had  been  supplying  to  the  Soviet 
Government  j^ocuments  "confirming  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment's bad  laith  with  regard  to  the  Riga  Treaty."  Slajor 
Keshkovski  adds:  "the  Polish  organ  of  safety,  well  known 
to  yoo,  with  which  I  am  in  the  closest  relations,  has  al- 
ready taken  the  necessary  raeaoures."  It  is  apparent  from 
thia  correspondence  that  the  official  couriers  of  the  Polish 
Government  in  Moscow  are  carrying  documents  ^  Savin- 
kov'a  oivanization  from  Moacow  to  Warsaw,  and  vice 
versa.  Major  Keshkovski  informs  Victor  Savinkov  of 
the  arrival  and  despatch  of  Polish  coariera,  adding  that 
if  VictOT  SadnkoT  deairea  to  aend  or  traDimit  anything 


throngh  them,  he  diould  apply  to  Lieut.  G.  In  this  way, 
Mr.  Extraordinary  Envoy,  although  you  stated  in  yoiu 
negotiations  with  us  thai  you  are  entirely  ignorant  of  tha 
activity  of  Savinkov's  agents  and  organization,  you  are, 
through  your  officid  courier*,  who  enjoy  diplomatic  in- 
dolability,  keeping  up  the  connection  between  Savinkov't 
leading  group  in  Warsaw  and  his  partisans,  conspiraton 
and  provocateurs  in  Moscow.  Although  in  its  Note  of 
July  II  the  Polish  Government  stated  that  it  is  not  r» 
sponsible  for  anything  that  may  happen  on  Russian  ter> 
ritory,  the  documents  quoted  indicate  that,  quite  to  the 
contrary,  the  Polish  Government  ia  entirely  responsible  for 
the  activity  of  conspirators  and  provocateurs  sent  over 
the  borders  of  Soviet  Russia  through  its  aid. 

The  Polish  Government  is  endeavoring  to  weaken  the 
real  significance  of  these  facts  by  presenting  counter- 
accusations  against  the  Soviet  Government.  In  the  name 
of  the  Russian  Government  1  declare  that  it  ia  with  com- 
plete loyalty  carrying  out  the  Riga  Treaty  and  aiandi 
ready  at  any  moment  to  remove  any  condition  that  nay 
be  contrary  to  this  Treaty,  if  any  necessity  for  such  action 
should  arise.  The  alleged  invasions  by  Russian  forces 
of  certdn  rillages  on  Polish  territory  are  accounted  for  by 
the  presence  in  those  districts  of  local  bands,  the  appear- 
ance of  which,  by  the  way,  is  brought  about  by  the  Polish 
Government's  not  carrying  out  its  treaty  obligations  with 
regard  to  the  rights  of  nationd  minorities,  and  by  the 
persecution  of  the  White  Rusdan  population  by  Poliah 
authorities.  These  bands,  springing  up  on  their  own  in* 
itative,  without  any  connection  with  omns  of  the  Sodal 
power,  are  falsely  adopting  the  name  of  Soriel  detachmenti. 
With  reference  to  the  incident  in  the  village  of  Bdaya, 
it  was  pointed  out  by  the  Russian  ddegates  at  the  sittings 
of  the  Adjustment  Commission  of  the  PoUessie  district, 
on  August  17  and  20,  that  as  the  rillage  is  sitnated 
seventy-five  miles  from  the  border,  the  appearance  of 
Soviet  detachments  there  was  out  of  the  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  from  the  Polish  aide  there  are 
constant  invasions  and  attacks  on  Soviet  territory.  No 
satisfaction  in  this  reaped  has  been  received  by  the  Sonet 
Republics  so  far.  In  the  same  manner,  close  examination 
of  other  accusations  brought  by  the  Polish  authoritiea  fai 
regard  to  frontier  relations  proves  thdr  utter  basdessness 
sufficiently  substantiated  in  the  records  of  the  Adjustment 
Commission. 

Almost  all  the  concrete  facts,  with  which  the  Polish 
Government  illustrates  its  accuaalioru  against  the  Rusdan 
Government  for  breach  of  contract,  refer  not  to  Rusda, 
but  to  the  Ukrdnian  Government,  which  will  on  its  own 
part,  in  case  of  of  necesaity,  give  dl  the  necessary  ex- 
planations and  carry  on  negotiations  with  Poland.  To 
that  Government  dso  apply  the  dleged  facts  in  the  Polish 
Note  r^rding  the  aoncalled  Zakordot.  The  accoaations 
made  in  the  Polish  Notes  exdnsivdy  against  the  Russian 
Government  are  marked  by  their  vagueness  and  are 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  substantiatlMi  at  ntd 
points.  In  the  name  of  the  Rusdan  Goremment,  I  declare 
that  it  has  not  supported,  either  by  means  of  money  or 
by  any  other  means,  any  organizations  or  any  activities 
having  as  their  aim  the  overthrow  of  the  Polish  Republic, 
The  Rusdan  Government  denies  that  its  institutions  have 
published  any  proclamations  or  brochures  which  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  the  Polish  Government  or  the  dividon 
of  Polish  territoTT.  No  detachments  following  such  aims 
have  been  formed  in  Rusda.  The  Revkon  mentioned  in 
the  Polish  Note  was  not  an  organization  for  usurping  power 
in  Poland,  but  was  simply  an  organ  of  the  Army,  which 
on  the  basis  of  military  right  was  introducing  in  the 
occupied  provinces  a  temporary  organ  of  military  and 
civil  administration.  The  Revkom  was  disperyd  in  Minsk 
even  prerious  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Poland. 
Its  former  preudent.  Comrade  Marchlevski,  has  long  been 
absorbed  in  negotiations  with  Finland  and  recently  has  been 
living  permanently  in  Helsingfors.  The  military  dasses 
mentioned  in  the  Polish  Note  of  July  11  are  nothing  else 
than  the  military-instruction  institution  of  the  Russian 
army.  Numerous  Poles,  desiring  to  remain  Russian  dti> 
zens,  voluntarily  join  the  Ruaaian  army  and  for  their  in* 
stractiAn  then  an  classes  conducted  fat  their  native  la»- 
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d«we»,  ia  view  of  the  proMnce  in  cm  Mouf  <» 
pmoM  of  Polish  utioiialitT,  qieuung  the  Polish  IwpgnFF. 
The  fonnation  of  toch  eounes  it  exclatiTelr  ■  matlei 
of  internal  poller  of  the  Rmiiui  repabUc,  which  doea 
Dot  concern  any  other  GovernmenL  As  rwarda  the  difi- 
ndtiea  ariaing  dorins  mutual  repatriation  of  war  prisoners 
ud  ref  ugeea,  these  di&aiUies  aie  invariahlj  cMsed  bj 
the  Polish  Govenimeai.  It  is  tliis  goveniMat  that  pre- 
wou  the  eanying  oat  of  an  exdMUige  that  would  give 
them  tiioee  war  prisoners  whose  retunt  they  desire;  the 
Polish  Govemment  is  ooostantlr  cooaplaining  that  the  pai^ 
ties  airiring  from  Russia  at  Polish  receiving  stations  are 
too  large,  whereas  thejr  are  stubbomlr  refusing  to  open 
a  Third  Exchange  Station  in  the  Polotsk  districL  There 
ia  no  comparison  between  the  substance  of  those  petty 
accusationa  which  the  Polish  Government  is  making  against 
Russia,  and  the  terrible  end  enonnoos  guilt  of  the  Polish 
amhorities  in  connectiMi  with  the  horrible  treatment  of 
the  Russian  war  prisoners  on  the  teiriiiuy  of  Poland.  The 
Polish  Covemnient  remains  abaolutely  accountable  for  the 
indeecribable  atrocities  which  are  still  being  porpetntod 
with  impunity  in  such  plaoea  as  the  Stizalkov  camp.  It 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  tlial  during  a  period  of  two  years, 
out  of  180000  Rosaiaa  war  priaoDera  in  Poland,  fiOUOOO 
have  died. 

Any  complaints  which  the  Polish  Government  may  pre- 
sent on  its  side  the  Russian  Government  will  examine  in 
tbe  most  amicable  spirit  as  soon  as  peaceful  work  may  have 
began  between  iwth  parties,  which  is  now  hindered  by  the 
continued  bratile  actions  of  the  white  gnards  supported 
liy  the  Polidi  Government.  The  Russian  Govenunent 
does  not  support  any  inaorients  within  tbe  territory  of 
the  Polish  RepnbUc.  If  any  facts  indicating  the  contrary 
of  this  principle  will  be  pointed  out,  these  facts  will  be 
removed.  The  Russian  Government  has  commenoed  the 
carrying  out  of  the  Polish  Treaty  with  full  loyalty  and 
sunds  ready  to  continue  doing  so  with  all  iu  energy  in 
all  its  details,  hot  this  ia  possible  only  when  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  obligations  is  mutnaL  Only  when  actual 
peace  will  come,  t  e..  when  the  Polish  Government  will 
ceaae,  through  the  white  guards,  to  make  invasions  into 
the  Soviet  Republics,  to  bnak  up  the  food  campaign,  and 
to  instigate  cons|nruiea  in  SovM  Russia,  only  thai  wiU 
come  the  posdbility  of  that  tuintermpted  peaceful  work 
which  is  so  strongly  desired  by  tbe  Russian  Government. 
To  establish  close  friendship  with  Poland  is  its  innennoet 
desire.  It  is  ready  to  go  to  any  length  within  the  treaty 
obligations.  But  as  long  as  the  Polish  Government,  through 
the  person  of  Savinkov,  is  carrying  on  actions  hostile  to 
us,  it  would  be  strange  to  expect  the  Russian  Government 
to  hand  over  Russian  gold  to  the  Polish  Government  to  be 
supped  to  Savinkov.  Let  the  Polish  Government  not 
think  that  the  famine  disaster  that  has  befallen  us  his 
weakened  the  power  of  resistance  of  the  Soviet  Republio 
against  any  outude  attempts  on  iu  order  and  safety.  The 
Russian  Government  ia  waiting  for  the  Polish  Government 
finally  to  begin  the  loyal  carrying  out  of  the  treaty.  This 
plan  of  a  Mixed  Commission,  proposed  by  tbe  Russian 
Government  in  its  Note  of  July  4^  was  one  of  the  technical 
possibilities  for  the  quickest  removed  of  the  obstacles  pre- 
Tenting  peaceful  work.  The  Russian  Government  is  ready 
to  accept  any  plan  leading  to  this  aim,  in  order  that  this 
may  be  adiieved.  It  does  not  desire  anything  better  than 
to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  Poland.  Tbe  wide 
working  masses  of  Russia  detire  peace  with  all  ndghbora. 
Let  the  Polish  Government  at  last  carry  out  Article  5  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  and  permanently  friendly  relations  wiU 
be  esublished.  The  Russian  Covempient  firmly  bdieves 
that  tbe  Polish  Government  will  not  desire  to  aggravate 
the  relations  still  further  by  further  polemics  and  formal 
evadons,  and  wiU  agree  to  consider  measures  for  effective- 
ly removing  the  causes  that  are  preventing  the  establish- 
ment of  ttie  friendly  relationship  desired  by  both  govm* 
■enti  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Please  accept,  Mr.  Chargi  d'Affaires,  the  aasuranee  of 
WKf  profound  respect  and  complete  esteem. 

FwpU*  Cemniisv  /or  Fordgn  Again, 
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11. 

NaU  by  Commitnr  for  Fonigm  Again  to  PeJttA  Chmw* 
J^Agoin$  Tit.  PkOipomck. 

lloaoow,  September  19Z1. 

Daar  Sir  and  Cburif  d*AfalfM. 

Tbe  GovenuMut  of  the  R.  &  F.  S.  R.  adtwnriedfn  w- 
etiat  of  the  Polish  Govcmment'a  note  ef  the  Uch  inrtaiiC 
and  of  enclosed  memorandum  and  regrets  to  state  that 

U  ia  unable  to  consider  tlie  note  as  acceptable  la  form  <or 
aatiafactory  in  substance.  The  Russian  Government  havixis 
at  heart  the  wellbeing  of  the  peasantry  of  the  regMii* 
bordering  on  Poland  and  tlie  successful  carrying  out  of 
the  food  campaign,  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  eyateoa- 
atic  preparation  of  guerrilla  warfare  againa  ttfae  peaceful 
inhabitanu  of  tbe  bordering  Soviet  Republic,  which  ia  tak- 
ing place  on  Polish  territory  not  only  with  the  luiowle«lfaw 
but  even  with  the  sappoit,  of  the  Ptrfish  military  anthMritiea. 
Ba^  Itself  00  dause  5  tbe  Riga  Treaty,  the  Rnasiam 
GoTonment  has  approached  the  Polish  Government  with 
the  icquesl  to  liquidate  the  activities  of  the  bandit  organ- 
iastioiis  of  Sarinkov,  Balakhovich,  Petlura,  and  others, 
who  have  found  hospitality  and  aupport  in  Poland,  and 
to  remove  the  leaders  of  these  organiationB  from  Poland. 
Maintaining  silence  on  tbe  fundamental  demand  <tf  the 
Russian  Government  in  iU  note  of  the  18th  instant,  th* 
Polish  Government  announced  its  readiness  to  oommuni- 
cato  without  delay  ftdl  particulars  abou  the  measurea  ft 
bad  already  taken  to  pfevenl  elemeau  midesirable  to 
Russia  f  nun  eiosaing  the  Rusrian  frontier  and  also  ito 
readinem  to  at  once  beg  for  deUberaUons  as  to  fuither 
measurea  for  preventing  ef  such  elementa  from  croesing 
the  (rontia.  Thus  the  formation,  training,  arming,  and 
financing  of  these  bandit  bands  under  tbe  almoat  open 
protection  of  the  Polish  military  authorities,  especially  oi 
the  Second  department  of  the  General  Staff,  is.  to  continue 
indefinitely,  and  the  Polish  Government  ia  treating  these 
evenu  as  merely  a  question  of  tbe  crossing  of  the  Rtusiaa 
frontier  by  undesirable  eleownu  of  a  bandit  and  pogromist 
type.  Under  such  conditions  all  measvres  against  the  cross- 
ing of  the  frontier  naturally  become  illusory.  WhUe  Sag- 
rantly  violating  the  lUga  Treaty  and  destroying  every  basis 
for  neighbor^  relations  tbe  Polish  Government  has  at  the 
same  time  wesented  a  whole  series  of  demands  to  tbe 
R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  By  iu  noto  of  the  8th  instant  the  Polish 
Government  gave  to  these  demands  the  form  of  an  ulti- 
matum, tbreatiening  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations 
in  the  event  of  the  non-fulfibnent  of  the  demands  enumer- 
ated in  the  sppendiz  to  the  noto;  at  the  same  time  tbe 
Polish  Government  has  refused  the  proposal  of  the  Russian 
G<nremment  for  a  simulUneoiH  fiufilment  by  both  ddes 
of  the  lUga  Treaty  by  October  1st.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment moat  emphatically  denounces  the  principle  brougltt 
fonrard  by  the  Polish  Government  that  tbe  fulfilment  of  the 
Riga  Agreement  is  only  binding  for  one  side,  and  this 
the  more  peace-loving  side,  and  oonsiders  that  by  pro- 
pounding this  principle  in  the  form  of  an  nltimalnm  it 
was  admitting  that  it  had  no  moral  justification.  Tbe 
Russian  Government  baring  considered  the  demands  form- 
ulated in  the  appendixes  to  tbe  note  of  the  18th  instant 
is  in  iu  turn  bringing  forward  in  a  most  conciliatory 
spirit  a  series  of  counter-proposals,  trusting  that  tbe  Pttlish 
Government  will  recmiiae  tiie  obligation  of  a  mutual  ful- 
filment of  the  Riga  Treaty.  Tbe  demands  of  the  PoUA 
Gemmment,  formulated  in  the  appendixes  to  tlie  Polish 
Government's  note  of  the  18th  inManI  contain  a  whole 
series  of  postulates  of  a  general  character  partly  already 
carried  out  by  the  Russian  GovernmenL  But  the  part 
dealing  vrith  repatriation  enumerates  tbe  measures  whidi 
have  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  negotiations  by  the 
mixed  repatriation  commission.  With  respect  to  the  first 
point  of  tbe  appendix  the  Ruasian  Government  does  not 
see  any  obstades  in  the  way  of  the  speedy  aolntiui  of 
tbe  questions  formtdated  in  paragraphs  21  and  53.  WiA 
reqieat  to  pazmgraphs  4  and  5  the  Rnsdsa  GorcrusMBl 
wfll  issue  tbe  neoessary  instnictions.  Parsgrapb  6  ttoas 
not  Ktfou  dear  to  the  Russian  GovsnmMl  «•  It  has  asl 
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ban  Utharto  awu*  irf  uy  ofidal  agltatioo  UMm|  dw 
people  to  be  repatriated  ud  the  luiie  appUee  to  para- 
graph 7  and  8,  as  the  Ruaaian  Government  does  not  pot 
m  obsudes  in  the  way  of  a  repatriation  of  persons  en- 
titleil  to  it  by  the  Riga  Treaty.  With  respect  to  the 
iecimfl  point  of  the  appendix  the  Ru^an  Gewnaet 
deenw  It  neceasary  to  state  that  the  delay  in  the  payment 
tt  the  first  Instalment  aoeordlng  to  Oaase  14  Is  the  faolt 
of  the  Polish  Goremment.  Tm  Rnarian  Government  re- 
Iterates  its  readiness  to  pcooeed  mih  the  payment  of  the 
first  instaknent  as  soon  as  the  Polish  GovemBsent  wiD  have 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  relating  to 
the  ronoval  from  Poland  and  Uqutdation  of  the  orgsnitt' 
tions  hostile  to  the  Russian  Government.  With  respect 
to  the  second  iosulment,  this  same  will  fall  doe,  according 
to  the  corresponding  paragraph  in  the  Riga  Treaty,  two 
nmntha  after  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment.  With 
reject  to  the  third  pt^  of  the  appendix  the  Gorenunent 
iMteratee  its  readiness  to  instruct  its  delegation  to  begin 
the  work  of  the  re-evacnation  and  other  special  commiarions. 
An  the  claims  mentioned  on  this  question  in  the  said 
appendix  will  be  the  subject  of  discussion  (or  the  appointed 
commissions.  While  expressing  willingness  to  consider  in 
a  business-like  way  all  the  postulstes  brought  forward  in 
the  memorandum,  the  Rus^an  Government  in  its  turn 
cannot  help  pointing  oW  a  series  of  violations  of  the  Peace 
Trean  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  Government.  Hitherto 
ihe  Polish  Government  has  not  fulfilled  its  obligattona 
flevulving  from  Uie  supplementary  protocol  to  the  Repara- 
lioB  Apeement  of  February  24,  1921,  and  up  to  the 
pgaaent  has  not  returned  to  the  Russian  Government  the 
SOO  persons  enumerated  in  the  duly  presented  list,  iriiich 
fad  caused  the  delay  in  the  repatriation  of  the  Poles  in- 
temd  in  Russia,  "nie  Russian  Government  testified  that 
the  Polbh  Government  is  retarding  the  reception  of  refu- 
gees from  Russia  by  its  unwillingness  to  improve  the 
machinery  of  the  receiving  stations  on  the  frontier.  Owing 
to  the  famine  in  the  Volga  provinces  a  large  number  of 
Polish  refugees  from  those  provinces  have  congMgated  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  Reptiblie  and  are  vainly  en< 
deuvooring  to  enter  into  Polano.  The  Polish  Government 
luis  refused  the  Russian  Government's  proposal  to  open  a 
third  receiving  station.  The  Rnauan  Government  cannot 
hdp  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  delay  in  the  reception 
irf  the  refugees  is  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  poorest 
among  the  Polish  population  from  the  famine  district. 
The  Russian  Government  considers  as  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  iu  fulfilment  of  the  Polish  Government's  demand 
the  simultaneous  fulfilment  by  the  Polish  Gevenunent  «f 
tibe  following  demands: 

L  Persons  participating  In  the  organization  of 
bandit  and  counter-revolutimiary  attacks  on  Rus- 
da  must  be  removed  fnmi  Polwi  territory  wtth- 
in  the  period  in<Ucated  in  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment'a  Note  of  the  same  date. 
2,  Persona  taking  part  in  predatory  incnraiona  Into 
Rusuan  territory  and  their  aiders  and  obeuora 
must  be  arrested  and  brought  to  triaL 
S*  The  camps  of  the  interned  divisions  of  the 
counter-revolutionary  Russian  army  and  of  the 
Interned  who  are  employed  tm  public  works  are 
to  be  moved  from  the  frontier  regioDB  into  the 
Interior  of  PolaniL 

4.  The  Russian  Cossacks  on  service  in  the  Polish 
Frontier  Guards  are  to  be  dismissed  and  trans- 
ferred into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

5.  The  representatives  of  the  Polish  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  connection  with  the  Russian 
representative  in  Warsaw  are  to  tiegin  without 
delay  the  investigation  of  the  material  at  the 
disp<wal  of  the  Russian  Government  with  the 
object  of  establishing  the  guilt  of  members  of 
the  Polish  umjt  sod  of  considering  further 
measures  (or  the  preventioB  ot  m  repetition  of 
such  cases  in  the  future. 

!■  order  to  faciliute  the  actual  fulfilment  by  both  sides 
of  dieb  mutual  demanda,  the  Russian  Government  pro- 
pooea  to  pootpone  the  date  of  thdr  mutual  fulfilment  from 
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October  1  to  October  5,  1921.    In  thus  giving  anodm 

r>o(  of  its  love  of  peace,  the  Covemmeol  of  the  IL  S. 
S.  R.  tmsU  that  the  Polish  Government,  although  it  ha* 
been  retarding  in  many  ways  the  renewal  of  normal  diplo- 
matic relations,  will  carefully  consider  the  seriousness  of 
the  proposal  for  the  recall  of  the  Polish  representative 
from  Moscow,  and  that  it  will  adopt  tbe  only  possible 
way  of  maintainiu  neighborly  relations:  a  real  aaa  strict 
fnlfibnma  <rf  tbe  Riga  Peace  T^y,  based  oo  mttuaUty 
for  both  ddeo.  Believe  me,  Yotir  Exeelloicy,  Yoer  obedient 
Sarwtt,  (Signed)  Cewmiiiiir  for  For^gm  Affain, 
Ghmci  CBicHnm. 

nt 

We  are  not  in  poeseseion  of  the  full  text  of  the 
Polish  answer  to  the  above  Note,  but  from  Die 
Rote  Fahae,  Vienna,  September  29,  we  take  a* 
much  of  this  text  ai  that  paper  reprints. 

**The  aecond  demand  (to  anast  and  bring  before  oeuTi 
peiaooB  taking  part  in  or  supporting  raids  on  Russian  tet^ 
ritory)  a  matter  of  the  penal  code.  The  third  demand 
(to  transfer  the  camps  of  interned  Russian  counter-revola- 
tionary  troops  from  the  border  regions  to  the  interior  of 
Polsnd)  is  subject  to  discussion.  The  fourth  demand 
(to  dismiss  the  Russian  Cossacks  now  in  the  service  of 
the  Polish  Border  Guards  and  ahift  them  to  the  int«rii» 
of  the  country)  is  baseless,  as  the  (Cossacks  are  not  en- 
gaged in  the  PoUdi  border  service.  As  for  the  fifth  demand 
(that  the  Polish  Ministry  for  Fordgn  Affaire  examine^ 
together  with  the  Ruanan  representative,  the  material  In 
the  possession  of  the  Russian  Covenunent,  to  determine 
the  guilt  of  Polidi  military  men  and  to  discuss  measures 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  incidenta  described),  Poland 
rejecta  any  attempt  to  meddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  country  and  declares  that  it  will  punish  hostile  act* 
against  foreign  states  committed  iritbia  it*  territory  hi 
accordance  with  its  own  laws." 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  answer  in  the  above 
to  one  of  the  main  points  of  Chicherin*s  Noto» 
namely,  the  demand  mat  Russian  coimter-revolu- 
tionists  be  expelled  from  Poland  and  cotmterrevo- 
lutionary  activity  in  the  coimtry  be  thns  prevented. 
Poland  is  evidently  seeking  to  postpone  a  definite 
answer  by  making  use  of  evasions  and  subterfuges. 
The  Government  at  Warsaw  is  as  well  aware  as 
its  employer,  the  Elntente,  that  Poland  could  not 
bear  the  consequence  of  a  winter  campaign.  Even 
Russia,  in  spite  of  the  famine,  would  be  capable 
of  dealing  a  mortal  blow  to  a  belligerent  Poland. 

As  yet  it  is  not  certaiil  that  Poland  intends  to 
risk  incurring  the  full  wrath  of  a  people  in  serious 
straits.  Russia  continues  in  her  desire  to  live  at 
.peace  with  her  neighbors,  so  that  her  great  experi> 
XBOxxX  in  workers*  self-government,  now  entering 
upon  its  fifth  year,  may  be  conducted  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  possible.  Compare 
with  this  attitude  the  desperate  and  frivolous  tri- 
fling by  the  Polish  Government  with  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  at  tbe  Riga  Treaty. 


PERMISSION  TO  REPRINT 

There  u  no  objection  to  the  reprinting  in 
other  papers  of  material  appearing  in  Soviet 
Russia.  It  is  asked,  however,  that  in  all  such 
cases  due  credit  be  given,  and  that  a  marked 
copy  of  the  issue  contednim  the  reprint  be 
sent  to  the  Editor, 
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A  REPLY  TO  CURZON 

We  reproduce  below  the  text  of  a  note  delivered 
by  Mr.  Berzin  of  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation 
to  Lord  Curzon  in  reply  to  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  note  ador^sed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Soviet  Government,  September  7, 
with  regard  to  the  latter's  attitude  towards  the 
British  in  Central  Asia  and  Afghanistan-  The 
formal  reply  of  the  Soviet  Government,  the  text 
of  which  has  not  yet  come  to  hand,  was  delivered 
to  the  British  Representative  in  Moscow  and  ex- 
posed in  detail  the  falsity  of  the  charges  contained 
in  the  British  note.  The  source  of  the  astounding 
accumulation  of  misinformation  contained  in  Lord 
Curzon's  note  is  explained  by  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  Herald,  who  writes  from 
Berlin,  September  29: 

"Recently  1  had  occa^n  to  obierre  the  wtpicioBs  cir- 
cumMance  that  a  certain  part  of  the  material  contained 
in  the  British  Note  (September  7)  to  Russia  appeared 
some  weeki  ago  in  the  Tsarist-Germanophile  emigrant  press 
in  Berlin  and  Prague.  Karl  Radek  (writing  in  Pravda, 
September  24)  asserts  that  it  is  known  to  the  Russian 
Government  that  this  material  has  been  written  by  the 
agents  of  ilerr  Weissmann  (bead  of  the  Prussian  Secret 
Service),  and  had  been  hawked  about  in  reactionary  news- 
paper oiBcea  on  the  Continent  for  the  best  price  il  would 
letch.  Eicept  the  Russian  emigrant  press,  however,  no 
one  had  taken  it  up  until  one  of  Sir  Basil  Thomson** 
(the  head  of  the  British  Secret  Service)  bright  young 
lads  comes  along  and  seals  the  Entente  Cordiale  between 
British  and  Prusuan  spy  nrvice  by  bnyiog  these  docii- 
ments." 

Beizin's  note  follows: 

Mr.  Berzin  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Maiqnis 
Cnrson  of  Kedleston  and  bega  leave  to  refer  to  the  Note 
addressed  to  the  Commianr  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  tlw 
Rttssian  SocialiM  Federal  Soviet  Republic*  Mr.  Oiicherin. 
en  the  7lh  September. 

Mr.  Berzin  understands  from  his  Government  that  its 
reply  to  this  Note  is  being  handed  to  Mr.  Hodgson  in 
Moscow. 

The  Russian  Government,  while  folly  convinced  that 
ihe  accusations  contained  in  Lord  Cunon's  Note  have  no 
foundation  in  fact,  is  making  fresh  inquiries  in  ordc^  to 
be  able  to  refute  in  deuil  the  statements  upon  which  the 
charges  in  Lord  CnT2on*s  Note  ate  based. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Benin  feels  that  no  Ume  most  be 
allowed  to  pass  before  pointing  out  that  many  of  these 
statements  will  not  bear  even  the  most  superficial  examin- 
■tion. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Nnorteva  is  said  by  Lord  Curzon  to 
have  issued  a  statement,  as  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Propaganda  under  the  Third  International,  on  June  20 
last.  In  fact,  he  has  been  in  prison  since  March,  and 
has  never  held  any  position  under  the  Third  InternotionaL 

Similarly,  the  other  reports,  attributed  to  Eliava,  Kam* 
khan,  and  others  have  never  existed. 

Mr.  Rothstein,  the  Ambassador  of  the  Russian  Socialist 
Federal  Soviet  Repablic  at  Teheran,  has  never  been  en- 
gaged in  the  forming  of  revolutionary  committees  in 
Persia. 

Dr.  Hafitz  has  never  been  sent  to  Moscow,  or  to  any 
other  place,  by  the  Soviet  Government. 

These  examples  should  serve,  pending  the  receipt  of  a 
full  reply  from  the  Russian  Government,  to  convince  the 
British  Government  that  the  charges  made  are  based  upon 
inaccurate  information. 

There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  Lord  Cnreon  and  the 
Foreign  OITice  have  fallen  victims  to  the  falK  rumors 
spread  by  the  Russian  White  Guards,  and  of  French  origin. 

It  wilt  be  recalled  that  the  Frendi  Press  a  short  while 
agn  was  full  of  similar  statements  and  insinuations. 

Mr.  Berzin  wishes  to  impress  upon  the  Foreign  Office 


that  the  Russian  Govetnnent  wisbea  more  than  ever  to 
promote  friendly  and  sincere  relations  with  His  Brilauic 
Majesty's  Govemnem,  and  that  il  has  givm  the  be«  proof 
of  iu  good  inientions  in  taking  steps,  immediatdy  aftsr 
tlte  signing  of  tlie  Trade  Agreement,  to  cease  all  activity 
and  to  disaolve  any  organization  in  the  East  which  might 
l>e  construed  aa  likely  to  give  offence  to  His  Britannie 
Majeaiy's  Govcnunent  or  to  eonstiiae  a  breach  ol  the 
AeteemenL 


NEW  FORGERIES  AHEAD? 

It  has  been  a  favorite  practice  of  capitalist  newt- 
papers  to  print  documents  allied  to  be  signed  by 
Soviet  offiL-ials,  and  presenting  imfavorable  newi 
of  events  in  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  object  of  dis- 
couraging persons  inclined  to  be  favorable  to  the 
Soviet  Government*  Use  is  occasionally  made  of 
seals  and  other  devices  to  add  credibility  to  sud 
forged  documents. 

A  message  from  Constantinople  signed  by  Dr. 
Kudish,  Soviet  Russian  representative  at  Constau' 
tinople,  affords  information  in  advance  of  pos- 
sible new  forgeries.    Forewarned  is  forearmeo. 

The  text  of  the  message  follows: 

"During  the  recent  raid  by  the  English  on  the  oSces 
of  my  Del^^ion,  my  Power  of  Attorney  from  the  Moscow 
Cenlrosoyuz.  signed  by  Lezhava,  Klunchuk,  and  Volkov^ 
disappeared.  Also  the  metal  seal  of  the  VneshtMS- 
September  23.    Nombsr  1126. 

(Signed)  Kddish. 

If  no  forgeries  basing  themselves  on  the  signa- 
tures added  to  this  Power  of  Attorney,  and  m^ui^ 
use  of  the  seal  of  the  Commiasariat  for  Foreign 
Trade  {Vnes}Uorg)  have  as  yet  appeared,  it  may 
be  because  of  the  fact  that  uT'  Kudish's  cable  has 
already  come  to  the  at^tion  of  the  circlea  in 
which  such  forgeries  are  produced*  Hiey  have 
thus  perhaps  been  also  forewarned. 


PLANS  FOR  A  NEW  POGROM 

The  Jewish  newspaper  Haint,  appearing  at 
Warsaw,  has  published  the  minutes  of  meetings  of 
the  ''Committee  of  Rescuing  the  Fatherland**,  ai 
Constantinople.  The  following  participated  at 
this  meeting:  General  A-  V.  Krivosheyev,  General 
S.  G.  Kleimovich,  the  Priest  Vostokov,  P.  S.  Laikom- 
sky,  General  K.  N.  Slaahchev,  S.  I.  Durasevidi, 
V.  D.  Orlov,  V.  M.  Baranov  and  A.  Petrusevicb. 

In  these  minutes  details  are  given  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  organizing  pogroms 
against  Jews  in  Soviet  Russia.  The  plan  was  ad- 
vocated with  great  energy  by  General  SlashcheTt 
who  proposed  the  immediate  organization  of  a 
suitable  group  of  agitators  to  be  sent  to  th»  de- 
tachments of  the  Red  Army  in  cities  and  towns, 
there  to  carry  on  anti-semitic  propaganda  and 
bring  about  pogroms.  The  plan  was  supported 
by  General  Kleimovich  and  the  Priest  VostokoT. 
General  Krivosheyer  also  approved  the  proposi- 
tion, and  pointed  out  that  the  ''Committee  for 
Rescuing  the  Fatherland"  already  had  at  its  dis- 
posal an  organized  group  of  such  agitators,  vis: 
the  originators  of  the  Jewish  pc^cnns  in  Gomd. 
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At  a  meeting  on  February  25,  this  year^  it  was 
decided  to  organize  a  series  of  stations  outside  of 
Soviet  Russia,  namely,  in  Poland  and  Germany, 
and  also  in  the  Baltic  countries-  The  Priest  Vosto- 
kov  at  one  of  the  sessions,  on  March  6,  proposed 
that  an  appeal  be  issued  to  the  Russian  people, 
concluding  with  the  following  slogan:  'Torward 
for  Religion,  the  Tsar,  and  the  FaUierland!  Hail 
to  God's  anointed,  the  Archduke  Dmitri  Petrovich. 
Long  live  his  faidiful  and  valiant  followers!"  In 
die  session  of  March  6,  General  Kleimovich  pro- 
posed that  instructions  be  drawn  up  for  agents 
and  agitators,  who  were  to  stimulate  hatred,  not 
only  against  the  communist  Jews,  but  also  against 
Jews  in  general,  particularly  the  intellectuals  and 
lSt»  woricers.  In  this  program  agitation,  the  instruc- 
tionB  provided  that  the  food  dilEculties  should  be 
exploited,  as  well  as  rumors  of  ^tual  murders", 
and  a  warning  was  included  not  to  hesitate  be- 
cause of  fears  of  an  excessive  spread  of  pogroms, 
as  the  object  this  time  was  to  *Vipe  out  the  Jews 
'Completely'*.  The  pogroms  were  to  be  organized 
in  such  manner  that  their  relations  with  the  mon* 
■archist  centres  abroad  should  not  be  revealed. 
The  means  necessary  for  the  agitation  were  to  be 
taken  from  the  fund  of  50  millions  at  the  dis- 
posal  of  the  High  Command  for  emergency  ex- 
penses.  In  addition,  it  was  determined  to  draw  up 
contracts  with  the  "Russian  Conference"  at  Berlin 
for  the  carrying  on  of  pogrom  activities  and  the 
obtaining  of  financial  resources. 

In  the  discussion  there  was  an  interesting  ez- 
^Jiange  of  opinions,  reprinted  herewith. 


Lukomsky  proposed  that  Russia,  Siberia,  and 
Berlin  should  be  included  in  the  area  of  activitiet 
of  the  pogrom  organizations. 

Orlov  proposed  that  agents  be  also  sent  to  Fin- 
land, Poland,  and  the  Baltic  countries. 

Lukomsky:  "I  speak  of  Russia,  but  do  not 
have  in  view  the  present  artificial  parceling  ottt 
of  the  country." 

Durasevich:  "In  the  first  place  we  must  send 
out  organizers  of  Jewi^  ^igromtt  for  these 
pogroms  are  the  best  means  oi  inflicting  defeat  on 
our  enemies." 

General  Slashtchev:  "We  must  have  firm  and 
determined  men,  not  likely  to  let  their  hantb 
tremble  or  their  hearts  fail." 

Vostokov:  *'We  must  said  instructions  to  the 
priests  to  preach  in  the  churches  against  the  Jevrs. 
We  must  also  oi^anize  church  processions  with 
prayers  for  liberation  from  the  Jews  and  the 
People's  Commissars." 

Krivosheyev :  *'l  hope  that  by .  our  systematic 
work,  with  the  help  of  God,  we  shall  attain  satis- 
factory results  and  take  vengeance  upon  the  hate- 
ful Jews,  and  eradicate  this  dangerous  race  from 
Russian  soil.  We  shall  be  avenged  for  all  the 
humiliations  and  insults  we  have  had  to  bear. 
We  shall  wash  off  the  disgrace  of  the  present 
moment  in  the  blood  of  the  Jews.  Long  live  single 
undivided  Russia  and  its  beloved  Monarch!" 

All  the  sheets  of  the  minutes  are  provided  with 
the  stamp  of  the  committee,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  accompanied  by  the  inscription:  **In 
this  sign  sbalt  thou  conquer." 


Discussions  with  Ri 

A  NOTE  directed  to  the  Rumanian  Government 
on  August  13  by  Soviet  Russia  and  Soviet 
Ukraine  complained  of  the  support  secretly  given 
by  Rumania  to  Ukrainian  counter-revolutionists  in 
Rumania,  Bukovina  and  Bessarabia.  A  Petlurian 
agent  captured  by  the  Soviet  forces  had  confessed 
to  official  dealings  with  the  Rumanian  military 
authorities,  which  had  for  their  purpose  the  sup- 
port of  certain  counter-revolutionary  and  military 
organizations  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  attack 
Soviet  Ukraine,  notably  in  the  Odessa  district, 
where  they  expected  to  secure  assistance  from 
bandits  and  from  the  German  colonists. 

The  note  to  Rumania,  signed  by  Chicherin  for 
Soviet  Russia  and  by  Rakovsky  for  Soviet  Ukraine, 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment would  promptly  suppress  these  perfidious 
activities,  failing  which  the  Russo-Ukrainian  Soviet 
authorities  would,  in  self-defense,  be  forced  to 
pursue  the  counter-revolutionary  bands  across  the 
Dniester.  Assuring  the  Rumanian  Government  of 
the  peaceful  desires  and  intentions  of  Soviet  Russia 
and  Soviet  Ukraine,  the  note  stated  that  orders 
had  hem  given  to  the  Red  troops  near  the  Dniester 


mania  on  Bessarabia 

to  avoid  any  action  likely  to  give  the  appearance  of 
aggression.  The  Rumanian  Government  was  asked 
to  instruct  its  military  authorities  to  disband  all 
White  Guard  units  formed  on  Rumanian  soil  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing  the  Soviet  frontier. 

Addressing  the  Moscow  Soviet  on  August  30, 
Leon  Trotsky  pointed  out  that  under  the  guise  of 
the  famine  relief  question  a  new  orientation  and 
regrouping  was  taking  place  among  the  capitalist 
powers  with  respect  to  their  attitude  towards  Soviet 
Russia.  **The  crisis  raging  throughout  the  world," 
said  Trotsky,  ^'imperatively  demands  that  Russia 
be  included  in  the  world's  economy.  This  is  now 
acknowledged  by  the  bourgeois  business  men,  mer- 
chants, capitalists  and  industrialists,  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  at  least  by  the  shrewder  of  the 
politicians.  The  philanthropic  aid  which  is  now 
being  talked  of  and  prepared  is  essentially  intended 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  contemplated  penetration 
of  foreign  capital.  We  take  cognizance  therec^ 
and  are  not  in  the  least  perturbed.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  see  this  as  a  step  forward.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  while  the  general  calamity 
of  the  famine  has  demonstrated  to  the  shrewder 
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bourgeou  politiciane  that  outride  of  die  Common- 
»t  Party  there  is  no  force  capable  of  organizing 
Russia,  the  Russian  White  Guard  &nigres  and  their 
interventionist  associates  believe,  with  some  reason, 
that  if  the  present  momoit  for  intervention  be  n^> 
le^d  it  will  never  occur  again.  As  heretofore, 
Paris  remains  the  center  of  this  mood.  An  attempt 
of  French  military  intervention  is  now,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  But  before  finally  deciding 
to  negotiate  with  Soviet  Russia,  France,  or  at  least 
certain  groups  in  France,  are  not  averse  to  making 
one  last  attempt  by  pushing  forward  the  small 
vassal  states  of  the  Entente. 

There  is  no  serious  ground  for  apprdiensioo 
that  the  efforts  of  the  French  interventionists  in 
this  direction  will  now  find  any  very  sympathetic 
Ksponse  in  Poland.  Commercial  and  industrial 
interests  are  driving  Poland  eastward,  and  these 
Interests  dash  all  the  hopes  of  the  petty  bourgeois 
dreamers.  But  the  case  is  undoubtedly  less  favor- 
able with  respect  to  Rumania.  The  Rumanian 
Government  has  hitherto  resisted  all  efforts  to 
regulate  relations  with  Soviet  Russia  and  Soviet 
Ukraine.  Not  even  desiring  to  r^ulate  correctly 
its  relaticms  with  the  Soviet  states,  the  Rumanian 
Government,  encouraged  by  the  French  interven- 
tionists, is  attempting  to  fortify  the  Bassarabian 
border  with  die  aid  of  Petlurian  bands.  The 
Chicherin-Rakovsky  note  on  August  13  scarcely 
revealed  a  tithe  of  all  our  information  on  this 
subject  It  is  sufficient  to  trace  these  Petlurian 
bands  far  enou^  to  arrive  ultimately  at  certain 
Rumanian  headquarters  at  Benderi,  Kiahiner  and 
even  at  Bukhaxest  Joneacu,  the  Rumanian  Foreign 


Minister,  has  declared  Aat  die  Qiiclierin-RakoT- 
sky  note  created  the  greatest  surprise  in  dw 
Rumanian  ministerial  council.  They,  forsooth,  did 
n<^  know  anything  about  the  facta  mentioned  id 
that  nole^  But  we  know  these  facts  only  too  weU. 
The  surprise  of  the  Rumanian  cahin^  however 
extraorinary,  does  not  dispose  of  the  facta.  If 
the  official  Rumanian  Government  knows  nothing 
about  these  facts,  then  there  must  be  in  Rumania 
some  unofficial  government  organizing  Peduriats 
behind  Jonescu*s  back.  If  an  invasion  of  tho 
Ukraine  by  new  PeUurist  bands,  organized  and 
aimed  in  Besaarabia,  should  cause  a  new  wave 
of  banditry  and  guerrilla  warfare,  we  should  risk 
losing,  from  depredations,  incendiarism,  raids  and 
military  activity  in  this  prosperous  agricultural 
territory,  more  bread  than  philanthropy  is  prepar- 
ing to  give  us.  We  therefore  say  to  the  Entente 
Governments:  **You  have  organized  a  cfunmisaion 
to  investigate  the  question  of  Russian  famine  relief. 
It  would  be  well  for  this  commission  to  begin  by 
investigating  Bessarabia  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fying those  Petlurist  bands  wliich  are  menacing 
the  Ukrainian  granary  and  consequently  threatm- 
ii^  further  sufferings  to  the  starving  Volga.  On 
our  own  part,  we  would  aid  aoch  a  commiauon 
by  vigilantly  guarding  oar  own  fnmtin^^hidi 
we  do  anyway. 

**We  are  firmly  convinced  that  our  diplomacy 
by  its  firm  and  insistent  policy  will  compel  the 
other  side  to  contnnplate  all  these  questions  with 
open  eyes,  eschewing  political  evasions  and  equi- 
vocations and  arriving  at  correct  relatims  on  the 
basis     a  peace  tretfy." 


Those  Who  Go  to  Russia 

By  Jakob  Funs 

The  distinguished  Norwegian  wrUer  who  eontributed  the  following  article  to  "Sodal-Demokraten," 
of  Chrisiiania^  Norway  (issue  of  August  3),  has  paid  a  number  of  visits  to  Russia  since  the  Revoke 
Hon,  and  has  just  returned  to  Norway  from  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Third  intematiotuU,  « 
weU  as  the  Conp-ess  of  Trade  Unions,  both  of  which  were  held  at  Moscow, 

"For  the  political  adventoren  wbo  joomejr  back 
sod  forth  between  Chriuiaola  and  Mosoow  .  .  . 
tbe  nriouanew  of  life  baa  not  jet  beeome  appar* 
ant.**— JiorfeaUoiel;  Ckristiania,  August  1,  192L 

L 

A  few  days  after  we  returned  from  Russia,  I 
met  one  of  the  Norwegian  printers  who  had  been 
working  in  Russia  during  the  Congress^  He  was 
the  youngest  of  them.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Party,  at  least  he  had  not 
been  a  strong  party  member  before  his  departure. 

*'I  long  to  go  back  to  Russia,**  he  said  to  me. 

"Are  you  out  of  employment?"  1  asked. 
"Not  at  all,**  he  answered.  "I  have  a  very  fine 
job.   But  all  tiie  same—." 
I  did  not  question  him  further  as  to  the  roaaona 


for  his  desire  to  go  back.  I  merely  saw  by  his 
facial  expression  that  he  really  meant  it. 

Russia  is  a  country  where  everything  is  serious. 
It  is  a  country  of  battle,  of  enthusiasm,  of  death, 
of  infinite  suffering.  Memory  upon  memory  of 
life-long  value  comes  up  when  you  remember  this. 
Memories  of  men,  either  as  indivi^duals  or  as  great 
masses.  But  it  is  always  first  and  last — men.  A 
society  that  is  dissolved  and  forming  itself  anew, 
masses  of  men  who  are  grouping  themselves  in 
accordance  with  their  fundamental  instincts,  who 
have  re-crystallized  into  new  groups,  after  the 
storms  of  war  had  dispersed  them.  A  society  in 
which  politics  is  not  the  striving  for  powo*  irf 
petty  Philistines,  but  a  struggle,  soul  against  soul, 
in  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Where  member- 
ship  in  the  diwiinant  party  means  a  sense  of  duty 
and  labor,  of  will  and  discipline,  to.drnth  ■ 
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II. 

From  the  biggeet  to  the  smallest  yoa  deal  first 
and  foremost  with — znen.  Iirst  take  Lenin*  He  is 
Russia's  ruler.  He  descends  on  the  Congress  like 
a  storm.  He  has  hardly  had  time  to  read  over 
the  speeches.  He  is  raging  against  the  "super- 
radicals**  and  thunders  against  them.  He  castigates 
Bela  Kun  lil»  an  infuriated  professor  who  has 
lost  taken  a  noisy  class  by  surprise.  And  then, 
having  delivered  his  punishment,  he  passes  on  to 
more  important  work.  And  on  the  next  day  he 
has  r^rets — as  if  we  were  not  all  young  at  one 
timel  And  then  he  turns  back  to  the  young  men. 
Of  course  we  must  proceed  energetically,  he  tells 
them  now.  A  Revolution  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  an  exertion  of  the  will,  without  the 
youthful,  aggressive  love  of  battle;.  To  be  sure 
you  have  sometimes  committed  follies,  but  you  are, 
nevertheless,  the  children  of  my  heart.  That  is 
Lrain's  way,  the  **old  man's"  way,  and  all  love 
him.  His  wrath  is  terrible.  His  gentleness  makes 
men  of  young  creatures. 

Or  consider  Trotsky.  He  is  energy  personified. 
Agile,  like  a  young  athlete,  he  hastens  across  the 
Red  Square  by  the  side  of  the  well-gloved  General 
Brusilov,  while  the  troops  stand  at  attention.  LUce 
a  comrade  to  his  comrades,  he  calls  out  *^ras^ 
Tuite  Tovarishchi!"  to  the  soldiers,  as  he  passes 
along  their  ranks.  He  mounts  the  platform.  He 
■peaks  in  concise  sentences*  It  is  as  if  Bjomson 
and  George  Stang  were  rolled  into  one.  At  the 
Congress  a  few  days  later,  he  outlines  the  main 
features  of  world  economy  with  the  aid  of  statis- 
tics and  diagrams.  He  is  now  as  cold  and  subcr 
as  any  man  of  science  could  be.  One  of  the  young 
radicals  makes  the  sly  objection  that  it  is  good  to 
know  that  the  man  before  us  is  the  head  of  the 
Red  Anny,  for  it  is  he  who  best  of  all  has  taught 
US  that  me  Revolution  is  not  to  be  gained  by 
statistics  but  with  the  sword.  Whereupon  Trotsky 
answers  that  aa  a  war  minister  he  has  had  to  pay 
jnat  as  much  attention  to  the  statistics  of  his  sol- 
diers* trousers,  not  to  mention  their  underwear, 
as  to  the  sworiL  Good  statistics  are  a  good  sword. 
They  are  the  objective  factors  in  Revolution  and 
are  no  less  important  than  the  subjective  factors. 
Intelligence  and  will,  both  of  superhuman  dixnen- 
sions—that  is  Trotdcy. 

HL 

The  Congress  closes  at  two  or  three  o'clock  at 
night  All  the  participants  pour  out  of  the  Tsar's 
Palace.  The  Russian  Del^ation  marches  at  die 
head,  singing.  Through  the  Kremlin  gate  they 
move  out  on  the  Red  Square.  Under  the  Kremlin 
Wall  a  halt  is  made  at  the  grave  of  Sverdlov,  the 
first  president  of  the  Soviet  Republic  A  woman 
leads  the  singing.  Now  the  moving  RBVolutionary 
funeral  song,  full  of  tears  and  pain.  This  is  the 
Third  World's  Congress  after  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion—  ''Was  this  its  grave-song  that  we  have  just 
heard?**  one  speaker  asked.  **No,  a  thousand 
times  no!  By  the  graves  of  the  dead  we  swear 
our  allegianoe  to  Life,    llie  Revolution  Uvea  in 


our  will  and  our  understanding.  Long  live  the 
World  Revolution!** 

IV. 

Harbingers  of  death  reach  us  again  and  again. 
The  latest  overtakes  us  on  our  homeward  journey. 
Among  the  dead  was  Sergeiev,  head  of  the  Russian 
Mine  Workers.  The  brightest  of  mind  and  strong- 
est of  faith,  the  least  theoretical  of  all  the  traiw* 
union  men  in  Russia.  He  had  come  up  to  our  room 
one  evening,  in  conversation  with  Bull,  Scheflo 
and  me.  And  what  knowledge  he  had,  this  man 
of  the  world  of  labor!  He  had  lived  a  number 
of  years  in  Australia,  had  tilled  the  soil  and  made 
a  home  there.  He  went  back  to  his  ovnx  country 
when  the  Revolution  made  Russia  a  home  fit  to  live 
in.  Again  he  worked  the  soil,  this  time  in  the 
wild  forest  of  indurtry.  He  could  tell  you  with 
full  detail  about  the  situation  in  the  mining  in- 
dustry all  over  the  country,  how  much  was  being 
produced,  how  much  could  be  produced — he  was 
an  administrator  of  nature's  superfluity  ....  a 
healthy,  sound  optimist,  a  knight  of  labor.  Acci- 
dentally, I  came  upon  him  the  day  before  he  lef^ 
and  adced  him  what  he  thought  of  die  Trade 
Congress.  In  a  few  swift  strokes,  he  indicated 
its  historic  significance  to  me  with  clarity  and 
deliberation.  We  embraced  each  other  at  parting 
in  the  good  old  Russian  manner  and  hoped  that 
we  might  meet  again  in  good  health.  I  promised 
to  bring  back  a  ball  with  me  for  his  little  boy 
when  I  should  return. 

V* 

Although  Russia  has  been  cut  off  from  the  world 
it  is  yet  dw  centre  of  the  world.  Many  of  us  met 
and  became  friends  there  although  we  had  come 
from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.  Many"  already 
have  found  their  last  resting  place  thore;  J<^ 
Reed,  Augusta  Aasen,  Hewlett,  comrades  of  many 
nations.  Many  who  had  been  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment in  their  home  countries  because  of 
their  opinions  there  found  freedom  and  friend- 
ship. That  is  why  Russia  is  hated  by  all  the 
police  officiab  of  the  boui^eois  class,  who  feri 
that  Russia  is  obstructing  their  manipulations.  First 
and  foremost  Russia  is  hated  by  the  higher  servants 
of  the  bourgeois  press.  Poor  devils,  they  take 
themselves  and  their  dirty  trade  seriously — that  is, 
the  worst  of  them  do.  The  best  of  them  become 
cynics,  who  daily  crush  the  voice  of  conadenca 
in  their  breast  Soviet  Russia  does  not  need  to  be 
defended  against  these  wretches.  Nor  do  we  who 
know  and  love  Soviet  Russia  feel  any  need  of  do* 
fending  ourselves.  In  Russia  we  learned  the  real 
meaning  of  life,  in  Russia  we  conceived  a  well- 
grounded  contempt  and  compassion  for  people  of 
the  bourgeois  Journalist  type.  Hiey  are  the  offal 
of  capituist  society.  The  worker  sells  his  labors 
power  but  not  his  soul.  The  capitalist  pays  for 
his  liberation  from  work  and  loses  the  peace  of 
bis  conscience.  The  bourgeois  journalist  seils  both 
his  labor  power  and  his  soul,  and  gains  neither 
freedom  nor  an  easy  conscience  from  the  trana- 
actitm.  Of  all  the  e^loited,  he  L  the  most  pitiabU^ 
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The  three  Scandinavian  countries  were  among 
the  very  first  to  conduct  negotiations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Soviet 
Republic.  For  months  the  latter's  representatives 
have  lived,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  capitals  of 
these  three  countries,  patiently  negotiating  with 
powers  that  would  perhaps  ihemselves  have  been 
ready  to  conclude  definite  treaties  after  a  short 
lapse  of  time,  but  which  seemed  never  to  be  able 
to  reach  the  point  of  an  actual  consummation  of 
an  agreement,  owing  to  the  fact  that  larger  powers 
were  standing  behind  them  and  issuing  instruc- 
tions— perhaps  orders — to  them.  Our  readers  will 
recall  the  negotiations  that  took  place  just  one 
year  ago  in  Christiania  between  Litvinov,  acting 
tor  the  People's  Commissariat  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  Norw^ian  Department  of  Com- 
merce-  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  commercial 
agreement  between  the  two  countries  seemed  about 
to  be  signed,  the  negotiations  were  rudely  broken 
oCF  by  3ie  Norwegian  government,  and  Litvinov 
went  home,  his  mission  unaccomplished. 

The  course  of  events  in  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries  has  been  in  the  main  just  as  disappoint- 
ing. Litvinov  was  permitted  to  negotiate  with 
O'Crady  at  Copenhagen  for  many  months,  but  the 
only  direct  fruit  of  this  work  was  the  agreement 
on  the  exchange  of  prisoners  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  which  was  signed  at  Copenhagen  by 
these  two  representatives  on  February  12,  1920. 
No  negotiations  seem  to  have  been  conducted  by 
litvinov  with  the  Danish  government,  in  whose 
capital  he  was  living,  at  least  none  that  led  to  any 
conclusion.  In  Sweden  there  have  been  many  com- 
mercial deals  between  the  Soviet  Government  and 
local  industrial  enterprises,  but  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment has  thus  far  observed  an  attitude  of  re- 
luctant toleration  only  for  these  commercial  trans- 
txtions,  and  has  subjected  individual  Russian 
citizens  to  some  molestation — which,  by  the  way, 
has  also  been  their  lot  in  Norway  and  Denmark 

Trade  Agreement  with  Norway  Now  in  Force 
There  are  now  signs  that  the  unfortunate  atti- 
tude of  the  small  Scandinavian  powers  is  being 
replaced  by  a  more  reasonable  one.  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  announce  that  at  last  the  trade  agree- 
ment has  been  signed  between  Norway  and  Sovi^ 
Russia.  The  reader  will  lind  the  complete  Cjiglish 
text,  which  is,  by  the  way,  the  official  text,  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  cable- 
gram with  which  the  Russian  Telegraph  Agency 
greeted  the  new  document  is  printed  herewith: 

Stockholm,  September  2. — A  trade  agreement  between 
Norway  and  Soviet  Russia  was  signed  today  at  Christiania. 
Piston  M.  Kerzhentsev,  Representative  of  the  Russian 
Soctatist  Federal  Soviet  Republic  in  Sweden,  signed  for 
Rasaia.  and  the  Norwegian  Minister  of  Trade.  Mowincket, 
•IfDcd  for  Norway.    The  agreeuieitt  recofniiM  tbe  Soviet 


Russian  Trade  Delegation  u  the  only  official  representa- 
tive  of  the  Russian  Govemmeul  in  Norway.  Tbs  official 
represenutivea  of  the  Soviet  Government  are  maeoidad 
by  the  agreement  practically  all  tbe  rigfau  given  to  the 
diplomatic  representativea  of  other  conntries. 

Like  all  announcements  concerning  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, this  one  came  as  a  surprise.  In  fact,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  capitalist  press  in  all  countries  in  its 
treatment  of  Russian  questions  has  produced  a 
mental  reservation  on  the  part  of  readers  that  is 
so  strong  that  they  hardly  take  anything  that  they 
read  on  Russia  with  any  degree  of  seriousneaa. 
The  Norwegian  papers,  for  weeks,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  negotiations  at  Stockholm  between 
Kerzhentsev  and  the  representatives  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Department  of  Commerce,  have  been 
speaking  so  skeptically  and  scornfully  of  the 

Eossibilities  of  an  actual  treaty,  that  the  mind 
as  hardly  been  prepared  for  an  announcement 
that  the  treaty  is  actually  signed  and  in  effect. 
But  as  time  goes  on  we  shall  adapt  ourselves  more 
thoroughly  to  the  lies  of  the  newspapers  and  shall 
recover  more  blithely  and  swiftly  from  the  di»> 
couragements  resulting  from  their  ontrageoos  mis- 
representations. Russian  official  sources  had  not 
made  any  concealment  of  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
was  approaching  acceptance  by  both  sides.  Thus 
a  Russian  Telegraph  Agency  message  of  July  30, 
appearing  in  several  Scandinavian  newspapers, 
tells  the  following  cooceniing  the  pn^reas  of  the 
negotiations: 

**Io  the  Ust  few  daya  negotiations  have  been  tatng  em 

between  Kerzhentsev  and  the  Norwe^aa  CovowDentli 
delegation  for  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  betwaaa 
Russia  and  Norway,  and  the  wording  of  the  agreement 
is  now  in  final  shape.  There  remain  for  considenuios 
only  a  few  minor  changes  in  some  of  the  clauses.  Ker 
zhentsev  is  now  going  to  Moscow  to  report  personaUy  te 
his  government  on  the  coiuae  of  the  negotiaiioBS  with 
Norway  and  Denmark." 

Norwegian  Government  Not  Frank 

The  Norwegian  authorities  were  not  so  frank 
in  publishing  the  probable  outcome  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  agreement,  and  a  Christiania  nevrs- 
paper,  Social-Demokraten^  In  an  editorial  con- 
tained in  its  issue  of  August  1,  reports  that  when 
it  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Norwegian  Negotia- 
tions Committee,  Mr<  Director  Giverholt  Hansen, 
what  were  the  facts  with  r^ard  to  the  progress  of 
the  conversations  at  Stockholm,  it  appeared  "that 
on  the  Norwegian  side  there  is  by  no  means  such 
full  information  as  to  the  results  of  the  negotia- 
tions as  one  might  be  justified  in  expecting  after 
reading  the  official  Russian  communication**  (given 
here).  To  be  sure,  it  was  difficult  for  a  time  to 
come  to  an  agreement  concerning  the  wordiiw  of 
the  document  The  draft  had  to  be  suboutted 
again  and  again  to  the  Norwegian  government, 
and  new  negotiations  had  to  be  begun  from  time 
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to  time.  But  Commercial  Councillor  Hansen 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  give  any  concrete  informa- 
tion concerning  the  new  demands  alleged  to  be 
raised  by  the  Russian  side.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  difficult  for  Norwegian  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  editors  of  Norwegian  newspapers,  to 
make  any  inferences  concerning  the  repeated  de- 
lays in  the  negotiations,  which  must  have  been 
chiefly  due  to  objections  raised  by  the  Norw^ian 
side.  Sodal'DemokraUn  for  instance,  in  the  above- 
mentioned  editorial,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  information  given  by  Mr.  Hansen  does  not 
accord  with  what  the  paper  had  learned  from 
other  sources,  to  the  effect  that  the  Russian  repre- 
sentatives had  shown  the  best  of  faith  in  their  readi- 
ness to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  conclusion  and 
to  remove  all  obstacles,  as  well  as  to  grant  to  the 
Norwegian  side  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  by  assum- 
ing that  that  side  also  was  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  "Russian  circles  have  assured  our  repre- 
sentative that  since  the  Danish-Russian  negotia- 
tions, which  were  only  begun  a  few  weeks  ago, 
had  led  to  the  probability  of  an  immediate  under- 
standing  after  not  more  than  two  or  three  short 
sessions,  it  should  now  be  possible  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  in  the  Norwegian-Russian  nego- 
tiations which  have  now  been  going  on  for  several 
months."  The  comment  with  which  the  editorial 
writer  concludes  his  article  is  this:  *The  present 
government  may  rightly  maintain  that  the  former 
government  was  responsible  for  the  slow  progress 
m  the  negotiations,  and  can  make  political  capital 
both  within  and  without,  by  bringing  the  negotia- 
tions now  that  it  has  the  chance,  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  At  this  moment  it  looks  as  if  the  new 
government  is  also  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  result 
of  advantage  to  the  country.  If  it  wishes  to  free 
itself  from  the  suspicion  that  it  is  merely  continu- 
ing the  former  government's  procrastination  in  its 
negotiations  with  Russia,  we  must  demand  that  it 
explain  to  the  public  the  new  disputed  questions 
that  are  alleged  to  have  been  injected  into  the  con- 
troversy by  the  Russian  side.  Surely  the  Russian 
representatives  have  nothing  that  they  wish  to  have 
concealed.  In  fact,  the  ttussian  side  has  every  in- 
terest in  forcing  the  Norwegian  government  to 
cease  its  sabotage  in  the  n^otiations  with  Soviet 
Russia.'* 

Postal  Relations  with  Norway  Resumed 

But  the  incident  is  now  closed;  the  commercial 
agreement  between  Russia  and  Norway  has  been 
signed,  and  while  we  have  not  yet  received  the 
text  of  this  document,  we  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  supply  our  readers  with  a  translation  of  it. 
The  text  originally  proposed  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  the  comments  by  Norwegian 
officials  one  year  ago,  will  be  found  in  Soviet 
Russia,  Vol.  III.  No.  26  (Page  642,  December  25, 
1920).  Further  steps  were  taken  in  the  resump- 
tion of  relations  between  the  two  countries  even 
before  the  signing  of  the  agreement  on  September 
Z   On  July  10,  postal  relations  were  opened  be- 


tween Soviet  Russia  and  Norway,  which  provided 
for  the  sending  of  only  first  class  mail  and  news- 
papers. On  August  first,  the  postol  privileges  were 
extended  and  provisions  were  also  made  for  for- 
warding registered  mail  from  Norway  to  Russia. 

Sweden  and  Russia  to  Save  a  Cable 

Sweden  meanwhile  has  completed  her  negotia- 
tions with  Soviet  Russia,  and  seems  at  last  to 
have  given  permission  to*  the  Great  Northern  Tele- 
graph Company,  which  owns  a  cable  system  term- 
inating at  Petrograd,  to  open  its  telegraph  service 
with  Russia  during  the  fall.  'The  preparations  for 
resuming  cable  relations  between  Stockholm  and 
Petrograd  are  now  in  full  progress  and  the  Swedish 
telegraph  office  has  declared  its  readiness  to  take 
up  the  service  as  soon  as  the  cable  has  been  put 
in  good  repair."  {Dagens  Nyheter,  Stockholm. 
August  9.)  # 

But,  while  the  Swedish  government  has  not  yet 
felt  quite  ready  to  sign  an  agreement  with  Russia, 
some  of  the  Swedish  industrial  magnates  seem  not 
to  be  afraid  to  accept  Russian  orders,  and  the 
government  is  reluctantly  giving  permission  for 
the  execution  of  these  ordere. 

Russian  Locomotives  Made  in  Sweden 

A  message  to  Dagens  Nyheter  makes  clear  that 
orders  have  been  successfully  placed,  and  that  the 
men  who  did  not  permit  themselves  to  be  fright- 
ened by  lying  reports  or  machinations  were  fan 
sighted  in  their  view: 

*^iollhatuii  in  these  days  b  a  dght  that  knows  no  equal 

in  Swediali  industrial  centers.  Of  course  tliere  ate  a 
numlwr  of  factories  in  this  locality,  as  well  as  elsewhenk 
that  iiave  closed  down,  but  tliere  is  no  sign  of  unemptoy- 
menL  The  largest  industrial  enterprise  of  the  neighbor* 
hood,  Nydkvist  and  Holm's  shops,  hive  not  only  been 
able  to  keep  at  work  all  their  old  workers,  but  have  even 
employed  a  namber  of  new  hands,  who  were  thrown  out 
of  work  by  the  curtailment  of  production  by  other  local 
factories.  Quite  a  number  of  unemployed  from  other 
districts  have  obtained  employment  here." 

The  explanation  of  ihe  great  activity  now  being 
shown  by  Nydkvist  and  Holm  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Russian  locomotive  orders.  These  orders- 
die  biggest  assignment  ever  made  to  Swedish  in- 
dustries—have been  the  subject  of  endless  red 
tape,  and  old  factory  owners  have  shaken  their 
heads  dubiously  when  the  matter  of  these  loco- 
motive constructions  was  mentioned.  The  whole 
thing  was  regarded  as  a  fantastic  Bolshevik  plan 
worth  no  more  than  most  such  "inventions**.  Very 
few  really  believed  that  anything  would  actually 
come  of  these  locomotives.  But  while  all  these 
prophets  of  misfortune  are  still  at  work,  opera- 
tions at  the  Nydkvist  and  Holm  works  are  pro- 
ceeding under  full  steam  and  the  first  three  loco- 
motives will  be  ready  for  delivery  at  the  shops 
within  a  few  days.  The  factories  have  been  ex- 
panded to  accommodate  the  work. 

Swedish  Unemployment  Going  Down 

"The  establishment  hat  been  increased  to  almost  dooble 
its  former  size  since  the  execution  of  the  Russian  orders 
b^an.    Mew  hosts  of  wodufs  already  haw  jobs.  And 
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mtn  than  this— «  great  deal  of  work  hai  been  anigBed 
to  other  indiulrial  establiahmenta,  thus  also  affording 
flmplorment  to  other  workers.  It  b  estimated  that  now 
no  less  than  2ajOOO  hands  are  making  a  limg  in  oar 
eonntrr  hj  the  construction  of  these  loeonwttvea.  At 
Trolhattan  there  are  now  emi^ed  eonslderablT  mon 
than  2,000  men.  inclwling  ofiee  help.  In  the  Eskilstona 
factory  and  ihtt  of  Gamle  Mnnktdl  there  are  700  men 
In  addition  to  the  workers  in  the  mines  and  shops  to 
wiiidl  Njrdkrist  and  Hobn  have  given  orders.  At  a  matter 
«/  faett  tke  Rusam  locomotives  are  the  only  wmk  tkal 
the  SwedUh  machine  shops  are  now  turning  out," 

As  Director  Nydkvist  tells  the  Dagent  Nyheter 
correspondent,  almost  two  years  have  passed  sine* 
a  Swedish  locomotive  rolled  out  of  the  shops. 
Some  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  work  now 
in  hand  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  locomotive  orders  involve  a  sum  of 
230,000,000  crowns  (about  $50,000,000  at  the  pica- 
cot  rate  of  exchange)  and  thaL  one  thousand 
locomotives  are  to  be  delivered,  altogether,  the 
Swedish  railroads  operate  about  two  thousand 
locomotives. 

Nydkvist  and  Holm  have  thus  far  collected  about 
15,000,000  crowns  worth  of  material.  A  small 
part  of  this  sum  is  going  to  Germany,  the  re- 
mainder falling  to  the  lot  of  Swedish  indus^. 

Mr.  Nydkvist  also  said  that  the  transportation 
problem  was  not  a  serious  one,  as  two  ways  were 
open.  The  locomotives  might  either  be  taken  over 
the  tracks  by  way  of  Falun  and  Haparanda,  and 
over  the  Finnish  railroad  lines  to  P^Mrad,  w 
they  might  be  transported  by  sea  via  Gotheiibarg> 
The  choice  will  depend  entirely  on  the  question  of 
costs.  The  first  alternative  depended  on  an  offer 
from  the  railroads  in  question,  and  this  they  have 
already  made.  A  number  of  offers  have  been  made 
for  the  sea  route  and  only  the  rigning  of  a  oon- 
tract  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

"W«  are  merely  waiting  to  see  whick  is  dwaper.  than 
are  no  practical  differences  in  the  way.  A  few  days  ago 
the  first  looKBOtive  with  the  Sweditti  gange  ran  from 
Cassel  to  Hamburg.  Rossia  has  already  reoeived  other 
locomotives,  bodi  from  Germany  and  Austria,  and  the 
transportation  has  proceeded  without  a  hitch,  in  spite  of 
the  difference  in  gauge  (width  between  tracks).  On 
this  subject  Professor  Lomooosov  pronounced  these  pro- 
phetie  mrds:   li  a  Genua  can  do  it,  an  oan  a  SwsJa.* " 

How  Reports  Are  Distorted 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Norw^ian  Socialist 
daily,  Social-Demokratent  Comrade  Scheflo,  re- 
cently visited  Russia,  and  the  isstie  of  his  paper 
for  July  22  printed  a  short  interview  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  famine  in  Russia.  A  number 
of  bourgeois  papers  had  printed  a  telegram  re- 
porting that  110,000,000  people  were  afflicted 
with  famine  and  pestilence,  while  the  same  Nor- 
wegian  newspapers  were  simultaneously  reporting 
great  disturbances  in  Moscow  and  P^rograd.  To 
correct  these  reports.  Editor  Scheflo  stated  that 
in  the  two  months  he  had  been  in  Russia  there 
had  been  absolute  quiet  both  in  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad,  although  he  admitted  that  *Hhe  workers  in 
uie  great  cities  are  sufferinjK  great  want  and  prac- 
tically are  starving."  He  further  said  that  in  the 
Volga  district  there  was  great  distreia  among  the 


people.  But  be  placed  the  numbCT  of  starving 
people  at  not  mon  than  about  ten  million.  The 
bonrgeoia  press  had  therefore  n^gerated  mly 
to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  million  people. 

In  Norway,  as  in  other  countries,  the  capitaliit 
press  seems  determined  to  exaggerate  conditions 
in  Russia  either  in  one  direction  or  another. 
Either — in  order  to  deceive  themselves  into  be- 
lieving that  the  hated  system  is  about  to  die — 
they  overstate  its  difficulties  in  an  outrageous 
manner,  or — because  they  wish  that  no  help  may 
be  given  to  the  adherents  of  the  hated  system  in 
their  distress — they  belittle  every  difficulty,  espe- 
cially the  need  for  food,  in  the  country  where  the 
new  system  lives.   Norw^ian  government  officials 
have  joined  in  the  geno'al  campaign  of  lies  in 
both  Uiese  directions.   Thus,  the  Norwegian  Stor^ 
thing,  the  country's  parliament,  was  recoitly  dis- 
cussing the  proposition  made  by  the  government 
to  donate  700,000  crowns  to  purchase  food  to  help 
the  suffering  Russian  peasants.    One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Storthing,  Editor  Hambro,  opposed  the 
proposition  and  re»rred  to  Scbeflo*s  remarks  in 
ue  Social-Demokratm  aa  his  authority  for  the 
fact  that — and  he  pretended  that  he  was  quoting 
Scheflo's  words — '*the  reports  of  famine  in  Russia 
were  an  expression  of  the  usual  lying  tendencies 
of  the  bourgeois  press."  And  later  on  in  the  dis- 
cussion, Councillor  of  State  Mowinckel — the  same 
man  who  later,  on  Septembo'  2,  signed  the  com- 
mercial agreement  with  Soviet  Russia  for  Norway, 
which  the  reader  will  find  on  page  223  —  saM 
that  as  the  conditions  in  Russia  were  "so  idyllic 
as  Scheflo  points  out,  the  Soviet  will  probably  be 
not  at  all  grateful  for  this  gift**  Mr.  Mowinckel 
knew  that  he  was  trying  to  give  an  erroneoos  in- 
pressim  and  was  fully  aware  that  the  Soviet  Gov> 
emnienl  was  not  exaggerating  when  it  adted 
that  help  be  given  to  its  starving  people,  and 
he  knew  also  that  the  gift  of  700,000  crowns  to 
purchase  fish  for  the  Russian  people  in  Norway 
was  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  these  condi- 
tions by  the  Norwegian  people.    It  is  interesting 
to  add  that  the  Soviet  Government  was  grateful 
when  it  was  informed  th^  the  Norw^an  Goven? 
ment  would  send  these  supplies  and  expressed  Hi 
thanks  in  a  telegram  to  that  effect 

Fukf  Wine,  and  Policy 

It  may  be  that  the  Norwegian  government  ctm- 
sented  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  the  people  to 
grant  money  for  the  purchase  of  fish  for  Russia, 
only  because  it  wished  to  help  out  the  fish  met- 
chants  who  had  been  having  great  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  their  enormous  stores  of  herring  and 
other  sea  food  this  year,  but  the  fact  remain! 
that  this  food  is  to  go  to  Russia  and  the  Russias 
people  will  be  glad  to  get  it 

Norway  has  recently  nad  a  very  interesting  ez* 
perience  with  imperialism  on  a  small  scale,  ll 
will  be  recalled  that  Norway  is  a  prohibitioo 
country,  and,  by  the  way,  a  country  in  which 
prohibititn  was  introduced  against  the  will  of 
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the  capitalist  class  as  a  result  of  long  agitation 
by  the  workers  thanselvea.  But  Spam  b  a  wine- 
exporting  country  which  used  to  purchase  much 
Norwegian  fish.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Norway 
has  not  changed  its  prohibition  lavrs  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  Spanish  wine^merchants 
to  export  their  wines  to  Norway,  Spain  has  closed 
its  ports  to  Norwegian  fish.  This  explains  in  part 
the  great  difficulty  the  Norw^ian  sellers  have  nad 
In  disposing  of  their  supplies  of  fish.  It  Is  amusing 
to  add  also,  while  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  subject,  that  serious  discussions  have  also 
arisra  between  Spain  and  Iceland  because  of  the 
fact  that  prohibition  is  beginning  to  be  enforced 
in  the  latter  country,  which  uerefore  can  no 
longer  Import  Spanish  wines,  and  will  probably 
aoon  find  that  Spanish  porta  will  no  longer  be 
ready  to  receive  Icelandic  herring.  Possibly  this 
may  mean  that  Icelandic  fish  merchants  will  aoon 
i^er  to  sell  their  wares  to  Soviet  Ruaaia. 

Relief  wilh  m  Vengeanee 
In  Scandinavian  newspapera  also  it  is  pdnted 
out  with  much  glee  that  tlw  Russian  workers  and 
peaaanta  are  making  the  Soviet  Government  re- 
sponalble  for  the  misfortunes  that  have  now  be- 
fallen the  population  of  the  country.  Of  course, 
the  working-class  papers  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  thb  b  not  the  case,  that  the  great  masses  of 
Ae  people  have  not  the  alidbteat  deaire  to  over- 
throw or  change  the  Soviet  Government,  that  they 
know  very  well  that  If  thb  government  should 
fall,  the  people  would  perish  in  the  most  savage 
chaos.  Sodttl-Dwu^cralen  putt  the  matter  In  these 
words: 

"They  know  alao  that  the  leaoarcea  still  left  in  Ruaaia 
after  aeren  Tcan  of  war  and  dvil  war  aie  being  utilbted 
to  the  full  by  the  Soviet  Covemment,  whidi,  ignoring  all 

E'vate  eonaiderationa,  la  exerting  all  ita  energy  to  help 
I  suffering  population.  If  the  aid  lAkk  the  Soviet 
GovemoKnt  is  giving  is  InaaSdeot,  thia  is  due  tn  the 
ifst  place  to  the  lack  of  means  of  communicatioiL  Urns 
h  is  impossible  to  get  grain  from  Siberia  in  any  aatlsfao 
tOTy  quantities.  The  bad  condition  of  the  railroads,  in  ita 
toro,  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  war  and  civil  war. 
This  ia  BO  self-evident  that  it  needa  no  jforther  proof. 
Tlw  diief  reqioaailMlitT  Ibr  the  famina  In  Rma^  liaa  at 


the  door  of  the  oonnter-revDlutionary  generals  and  As 

SOTernmenta  which  enabled  these  wretches  to  hany  b 
kOBsia. 

"Meanwhile,  eonnter-ievDlutionary  cirdea  in  Westara 
Europe  cannot  give  op  the  idea  that  the  famine  in  Rusaia 
may  be  utilized  in  order  to  damage  the  Soviet  Govemmeol. 
Efforu  are  being  made  to  have  Western  Europe  offer  ita 
help  under  such  conditions  that  the  Soviet  Govemneot 
will  be  obliged  to  decline  to  reoeiTC  luch  *hdp*.  Hen  la 
Norway  the  newspaper  Tid«MS  b  adlvdy  woAbg 

for  thb  fine  plaih-of  oonrae  not  in  so  many  words,  htf 
it  b  neveitlideaB  clear  what  they  have  ap  their  aleeveSL 

"We  may  however  aasnme  that  the  Norwe^an  govem- 
meol will  not  yield  to  thia  agitation.  The  goods  that  are 
sent  by  Norway  will  surely  be  delivered  to  the  Rnsuan 
authorities  without  any  onerous  conditions.  But  very 
probably  there  will  be  goods  delivered  from  other  countries, 
the  givers  of  which  are  animated  by  entiroly  different 
purposes  than  to  help  Russia,  and  which  Russia  will 
therefore  have  to  refuse  to  receive.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  the  working  claaa  all  over  the  world  shall  aid 
in  giving  food  to  Russia. 

*^e  Norwegian  working  class  mtut  also  take  parL 
The  secretariat  and  the  central  executive  committee  of 
the  Norwegian  Workers*  Party  have  already  discussed  the 
natter,  and  witUn  the  neat  few  days  aa  an^  will  bs 
aent  out  for  a  oollectioa.  The  Norwegian  wooers  viD 
here  have  an  opportunity  to  show  tli^  solidarity  wtth 
the  Russian  working  class.  And  we  do  not  doofat  that  the 
collection  will  show  a  good  reanU.** 

DenmarVt  Workm  Aid 

Newa  just  readwa  ua  m  a  letter  from  Denmark 
that  the  workers  in  that  country,  like  their  brothera 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  are  beginning  to  respond 
nobly  to  the  call  of  the  starving  milliona  in  Russia. 
We  are  told  that  the  Danish  Communbt  Party, 
together  with  the  opposition  faction  in  the  trade 
unions,  and  the  Young  People's  Social- Democratic 
League  of  Denmaik,  have  aent  ont  a  joint  appeal 
to  the  workers  of  the  country  to  give  aid  to  Russia. 
For  the  purpose  of  organizing  thb  assbtance,  a 
committee  of  members  of  the  three  above-named 
organizations  has  been  appointed.  Thb  committee 
haa  already  aent  out  collection  lists  as  well  aa  set 
a  day,  namely  August  18,  aa  "Ruaaia  Day**,  on 
which  the  workera  are  encoun^ped  to  give  up  a 
day's  pay  for  the  famine  sufi'erers.  Thb,  of  course, 
Is  a  m^od  that  haa  already  been  followed  in 
other  coiutrxes  for  the  purpose  of  relief  for  Russia. 


Trade  Agreement  between  Russia  and  Norway 

The  foUotoing  is  the  fall  text  of  the  Agreejnent,  in  the  officuU  version,  as  signed  at  Christiania,  which  is 
£ng<isA.    Owing  to  this  circumstance,  we  have  made  no  attempt  to  edit  or  improve  the  Umguage  of  the  Agreement. 


The  Government  of  the  Rusrian  Socialist  Federative 
Soviet  Republic  and  the  Royal  Norwegian  Government, 
who  are  Iwih  desirous  that — pending  the  re-establishment 
ei  aormai  diplomatic  relations — trade  and  commerce  i>e* 
tween  the  two  countries  should  be  forthwith  resumed, 
have  oonclnded  the  following  Prelinunary  Agrcenwnt,  via.: 

Article  I. 

1.  The  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  Government  agrees  to  grant  free 
admittance  to  a  Delegation  of  the  Norwegian  Government, 
consisting  of  one  or  several  anthoriied  ojEcial  repreaenta- 
tivea  (head  of  the  Delegation  and  his  official  aaiaiunu) 
and  several  trade  agents  and  their  ataff  of  secreuriea, 
experts,  tcansbton,  ckrics,  etc  The  Norwegian  Govem- 
menl,  oa  the  saaw  eondltlona,  grants  admiaaioa  ta  a 


Delegation  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  GovemmenL 

The  number  of  official  representativea  and  trade  agents 
shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

2.  Provisionally  the  number  of  the  members  of  each 
Delegation,  together  with  the  aaid  staff,  coming  from 
Russia  and  Norway,  respectively,  is  fixed  at  this 
numiwr  being  subject  to  increase  by  mutual  agreement. 

3.  The  heads  of  the  Delegationa  of  both  countries  will 
have  quality  and  fall  power  to  ad  u  the  name  of  their 
Governments. 

4.  The  official  Delegation  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  In 
Norway  should  be  regarded  aa  the  only  tepreseDtative 
of  the  Russian  State 

5.  If  either  of  the  contracting  parties  should  want  to 
appoint  any  of  the  said  iiada  aganb  to  naida  and  oany 
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oat  the  (andiMis  ordinarily  perfonoed  hj  eoiualar  officers 
—according  to  tbe  present  agreement — at  places  outside 
of  the  capita]  of  the  respective  countr?,  they  ma;  do  io 
•abject  to  the  approval  io  each  case  of  the  other  party. 

Article  II. 

1.  The  offidal  representatives  and  trade  agenta  enjoy 
Immunity  of  person,  domicile  and  private  property,  and 
•hall  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory  obligations  and 
services  whatsoever,  whether  civil,  naval,  military  or  other, 
and  from  any  contributions  imposed  as  an  equivalent  for 
personal  service.  Tiiey  shall  be  free  of  any  central  or  local 
taxation  and  enjoy  all  other  privileges  of  that  kind  which 
are  granted  to  the  official  reprsentatives  of  other  foreifn 
governments,  and  shall  have  the  right  of  egress. 

2.  The  respective  Governments  will  extend  to  members 
of  the  staffs  of  the  respective  Delegations,  including  per- 
aona  already  domiciliated  in  the  respective  country,  the 
tame  liberality  as  is  under  equal  nrcumatances  usually, 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  nations,  accorded  ot  the 
staffs  of  ~  diplomatic  missions. 

3.  The  ofBcial  representatives  of  both  countries  shall 
have  the  right  to  use  the  flag  and  other  official  emblems 
established  by  the  laws  of  their  respective  countries. 

Article  III. 

1.  The  Delegation  shall  be  granted  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  persons  having  a  legal  status  and  all  consequences  aris* 
1^  therefrom,  sudi  as  the  right  of  appearing  before  the 
courts  of  the  country  in  question  as  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
•nd  of  entering  into  every  sort  of  commercial,  credit,  and 
financial  transactions  within  the  limits  of  the  laws  of  the 
respective  country.  For  this  purpose,  the  Delegations  of 
both  countries  should,  as  regards  civil  disputes  arising 
hi  connection  with  this  agreement,  be  granted  the  right  of 
bringing  actions  and  to  appear  before  the  said  courts  with 
full  legal  effect. 

Z  The  Heads  of  both  DeleRations  shall  further  be 
«npnwered  to  re^xive— on  behalf  of  th«r  mandators— 
aotiees  and,  citattona  brought  against  the  latter  before  tbe 
Russian  or  Norwegian  courts,  respectively,  regarding  the 
tnlfiUment  of  contracts  made  under  this  acreement. 

Article  IV. 

1.  Both  Governments  declare  that  they  will  not  initiate 
nor  support  any  steps  with  a  view  to  attach  or  take 
possession  of  any  funds,  goods  or  movable  or  immovable 

Eroperly,  belonging  to  the  other  party  or  its  nationals^ 
iwfully  imported  into  or  acquired  in  tlie  respective  coun- 
tries after  tbe  conclusion  of  this  Agreement. 

2.  As  long  as  the  present   Agreement   Is  in  force, 

Sroperty  belonging  to  the  Russian  Government  shall  in 
forway  enjoy  the  immunity  extended  under  international 
law  to  the  property  of  friendly  governments  and  shall 
especially  not  be  subjected  to  Norwegian  jurisdiction  or 
sequestration  by  Norwegian  authorities.  The  previous 
stipulation  does  not,  however,  apply  in  the  esse  of  legal 
actions  arising  in  connection  with  contracts^  acts,  and 
events,  taking  place  under  this  Agreement. 

The  Russian  Government  gives  a  corresponding  guaranty 
as  regards  property  belonging  to  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment. 

3.  The  stipulation  laid  down  in  {32  of  the  law  relating 
to  civil  procedure,  dated  AuiEUst  13th,  1915,  and  implying 
that  an  action  may  be  brought  in  against  a  person  who 
has  no  general  forum  (venue)  in  Norway,  shall  not  be 
applied  with  respect  to  the  Russian  Govaiuient  and  its 
official  representatives. 

4.  If — as  a  result  of  any  action  in  a  court — the  effective- 
ness of  the  stipulations  of  this  article  should  to  some 
extent  be  reduced,  either  of  the  parties  have  the  right  to 
terminate  this  agreMuent  forthwith. 

Article  V. 

1.  The  official  representatives  enjoy  the  right  of  free 
access  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  respective 
country  in  matters  relating  to  their  Govemmenta,  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Agreement,  to  trade  relations,  or  to 
the  defense  of  the  interests  of  their  nationals. 

2.  They  enjoy  also  tbe  right  to  grant  viaas  and  pais* 


ports,  and  to  certify  documents,  and  all  otbes*  ri^ta  «l 
that  kind  which  belimg  to  official  repreaentativflu  (rf  otfaar 
foreign  government*  in  the  country  in  question. 

ArticU  VI. 

1.  The  official  representatives  and  trade  agenta  enjoy 
the  right  of  freely  communicating  with  their  own  Govern- 
ment and  ita  official  representatives  in  other  coantries  by 
way  of  telegraph,  wireless,  or  mail,  and  the  right  of  send- 
ing and  receiving  telegrams  in  cipher,  the  dispatches  d 
the  Delegations  being  forwsrded  on  basis  of  priority  si 
official  Government  dispatches  of  the  respective  country. 
The  Delegations  enjoy  also  the  right  of  dispatching  and 
receiving  couriers  with  sealed  bags — which  shall  be  ex- 
empted from  examination — the  totd  weight  of  sealed  bags 
brought  by  such  oonrien  not  to  exceed  ten  (10)  kilograms 
per  week. 

2.  The  official  representatives  and  trade  agents  have  the 
right  of  freely  receiving  by  ceuners  or  mail  all  sorts  ot 
periodicals  and  books,  appearing  in  their  own  country,  for 
their  personal  use  or  for  the  benefit  of  their  staff. 

3.  The  Government  of  each  country  pledges  itself  to 
assist  the  respective  Delegations  to  tbe  best  of  its  ability 
in  finding  residences  and  premises  necessary  tax  living 
and  carrying  on  their  woHc 

ArticU  VII, 

Passports,  powers  of  attorney,  and  similar  docmnents— 
issued  or  certified  by  the  competent  authorities  in  either 
country — shall  he  treated  in  the  other  as  if  they  were 
issued  or  certified  by  the  authorities  of  a  Roogniied 
foreign  government. 

Article  VIU. 

1.  The  members  of  the  Delegations  and  their  staffs 
engage  themselves  to  abstain  from  any  political  propaganda 
and  not  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  tbe  respec- 
tive country. 

2.  The  Delegations  of  both  parties  shall  almain  from 
entering  into  any  aarice  or  receiving  any  commission 
from  any  govemnent,  finm,  ex  fuivaie  |iersoni  of  any 
other  oountry  than  their  own. 

ArtitAe  XL 

1.  Russian  and  Norwegian  merchant  ships,  their  masten^ 
crew^  and  cargoes,  shall  in  porta  of  Russia  and  Norway, 
respectively,  receive  in  all  respects  the  treatment,  priril^es, 
facilities,  immunities,  and  protections  which  are  usually 
accorded  by  the  established  practice  of  commercial  nations 
to  foreign  merchant  ships,  their  masters,  crews,  and  cargoes 
viwting  their  ports,  including  the  facilities  usually  accorded 
in  respect  of  coal,  water,  pilotage,  berthing,  dry-docks, 
cranes,  repairs,  wareboose,  and,  generally,  all  serricea, 
appliances,  and  premises  connected  urith  mmhant  ship- 
ping. 

2.  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  consents  to  permit 
free  transit  of  goods  from  and  to  the  other  coantry,  io 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  respective  countries,  always 
provided  that  nothing  in  this  stipulation  shall  entitle  either 
party  to  claim  the  benefit  of  special  transit  agreements 
made  by  the  other  parly  with  any  third  country.  Such 
transit  goods  may  be  reshipped,  stored  or  re-exporteil 
subject  to  the  restrictions  resulting  from  the  lawi  of  the 
respective  countries.  They  diall  be  exempt  from  caatom 
duties  and  transit  dues  in  any  form. 

Artide  X. 

Both  contracting  parties  agree,  simultaneously  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  present  Agreement,  to  renew  exchange 
of  private  postal  and  telegraphic  correspondence  bt^ween 
both  countries,  as  well  as  dispatch  and  acceptance  of 
wireless  messages  in  accordance  with  the  existing  interna- 
tional post  and  telegraph  regulations.  As  regards  tele- 
graphy in  cipher,  the  provisions  of  article  aix  herein  shall 
apply. 

ArticU  XI. 

The  commercial  agreements  and  transaUions  between 
the  two  countries  should  be  baaed  on  the  ftdloviof  jfoa- 
dples*  vix.: 
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a)  The  monopoly  ol  the  foreign  tradfr— as  far  u 
Rnasia  ii  conoemed— belongs  to  the  Gofemment  of  the 
R.  S.  F.  &  which  works  throni^  the  Commisniiat  tot 
Foreign  Trade  and  its  orgsoizstions. 

h)  Every  commercial  agreement  and  transection  which 
has  been  made  with  some  private  persons  or  groups  wbo 
are  not  workiag  on  behalf  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
Gomanent  of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R^  will  be  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  such  monopoly,  with  aJl  oonsequenoes,  ariamg 
out  of  the  Rnasisn  law  in  the  matter. 

c)  Tbe  monopolisation  of  tbe  foreign  trade  by  any 
party  cannot  be  regarded  by  the  other,  party  as  a  reason 
lor  fa«»pM*"f  uy  custom  duties  or  «i^i™i"g  any  com- 


Artide  XIV. 

If  the  termination  of  tbis  Agreement  sbonld  be  noticed 
or  agreed  upon,  the  official  [>elegations  are  accorded  tha 
right  to  stay  in  the  country  during  the  time  necessary  (of 
the  complete  winding  up  of  ooaunercial  transactions  and 
the  selling  off  or  export  of  the  goods  belonging  10  ihek 
Governments,  but  not  ezceeding  three  months. 

P.  M.  Kercsntzbv 
Job.  Lddw.  Mowimckil 
Chrtathuiia,  Septeaabar  2,  192L 


Artide  Zih 

The  pressnt  AgnenwDi  riuH  not  prijvdica  any  ezisifaif 
daims  for  the  payment  of  oompeoMtion  or  tbe  effecting 
of  restitntiMi  of  either  party  nr  n(  ka  aathmab  agauut 
the  ethflC  party. 

Artidt  nil. 

lUs  Ajpaenwnl  dull  enter  into  force  as  soon  as  ratified 
I17  both  GovMrnmmits.  If  either  of  tbe  paniee  should  wish 
to  teimfaule  the  pressnl  Agreement,  it  should  |^  six 
aaontha  notice  thereof.  When  such  notice  shall  have  been 
given,  the  only  new  transaciieos  which  shaU  be  entered 
Into  under  this  Agreement,  shall  be  such  as  can  be 
plated  within  the  six  moatha. 


NEW  ORDER  PLACED  IN  SWEDEN 

GoTHEHBum;,  Sweden.  —  Gotenborg$  Handda 
Tiding  reoorts  that  the  Baltic  Stock  Company  haa 
received  from  the  Riisaian  Commercial  Delegation 
in  Stockholm  a  number  of  Urge  ordera  for  agri- 
cultural machinea  and  aeparatora.  More  than  two 
million  crowna  (about  $400,000  at  the  present  rata 
of  exchange)  are  involved.  Moat  of  the  gooda  an 
already  in  stock,  which  will  make  it  posaible  to 
make  deliveries  without  for  the  present  increasing 
the  company's  production  to  a  great  extent  A 
number  of  minor  operati<MU  are  to  be  carried  oat 
at  the  Arvika  Worlca. 


Austria  Delivers  Weapons  to  Her  Enemies 

A  cotuignm^  of  ISO  carloads  of  munitions  for  PoUmd  and  Hungary  has  been  aUradxng  mucA 
attention  in  Austria  of  late,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  consignees  wiU  probably  use  than  both 
against  Austria  and  Russia,  The  following  is  taken  from  "Die  Rote  FatuuT,  Vienna,  September 

10,  1921. 


TH^E  are  in  a  position  to  publish  the  following 
document,  which  was  sent  by  the  Military 
Attache  of  the  Poltah  Elmbaasy  in  Vieima  to  the 
Hungarian  Embassy  in  Vienna. 

To  the  Royid  Hunganen  Embassy  la  Viauia 
Reg.  No.  17B4  (Confidential!  1921) 
Vienna,  September  1,  1921. 

The  Polish  Government,  throogh  its  Embassy  in  Vienna, 
takes  the  liberty  to  commonicate  the  folloiring  to  the 
Rofal  Hungarian  Government: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  (he  last  shipments  of  war  materi- 
al—conristing  of  four  carloads  of  arms  and  munition, 
being  transported  across  Chelcho-Stovakia  in  charge  of  the 
French  Embassy — were  held  up  in  Brunn  by  reason  of 
insufficient  (acilitiea  for  safeguarding  th«n,  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  routo  further  consignments  tbnogh 
Hungary. 

In  the  month  of  September,  ISO  carloads  of  war  materials, 
consisting  chiefly  of  "Field  Guns'*,  8  centimetres  (05 
aiodel).  Field  Howitsers,  11  centimetres  (99  model),  and 
llachine  Guns,  Schwazzlose  System,  condemned  as  "scrap", 
will  be  forwarded.  Colonel  Von  Wolf-Schneider,  of  the 
Polish  General  Staff,  will  come  to  Vienna  for  the  purpose 
of  supervising  and  directing  this  transport,  in,  and  out  of, 
Austria,  in  accordance  with  tbe  latest  agreement  of  the 
Polish  Military  Attach^  with  the  Hungary  Embassy. 

The  Polish  Government  requests  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Government  to  grant  its  official  protection  to  these  con- 
^gnments  while  on  Hungarian  territory.  Colonel  Von 
Wolf-Scbaeider  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Roval 
Hungarian  Embassy  all  documents  necessary  for  tha  tor^ 
warding  of  the  ISO  carloads  in  question. 

There  is  no  danger  that  this  consigiuiient  wiU  be  held 
in  Austria,  as  all  necessaiy  owasurea  liave  heen  taken 
to  saf  ^aatd  it. 

(Signed)      Col.  PitocnasKA,  M.  P. 
Hiiitary  Attadii  of  the  Polish  Embas^. 


It  is  irrefutably  manifest  from  this  document 
that  the  Austrian  Government  also  has  expreesed 
its  willingness  **officially  to  protect"  this  consign- 
ment of  munitions  destined  to  aid  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  proletarian  rule,  even  though  such  decisi<m 
may  have  been  expressed  only  in  secret  The  fact 
that  Poland  is  arming  itself  with  feverish  haatn 
against  Russia,  that  it  is  being  provided  with  great 
masses  of  munitions  for  this  noble  purpose,  it 
fairly  well  known.  It  is  also  clear  that  liungary 
is  cooperating  body  and  soul  in  the  support  of 
these  plans  against  Soviet  Russia.  What  do  our 
social -democrats  aay  to  the  fact  that  the  state  whose 
**democracy*'  they  so  much  praise,  in  which  they 
are  so  **mighty*'  and  so  ''vigilant*',  that  Austria 
should  encourage  these  plans,  hand  in  hand  with 
Hungary,  that  die  Polish  Embassy  should  be  able 
to  declare  the  transport  of  these  munitions  through 
Austria  to  be  quite  secure,  to  be  even  more  secure 
than  the  route  through  Cfaekho-Slovakia? 

But  the  matter  increases  in  seriousness  and  grav- 
ity  when  we  consider  it  in  connection  with  the 
Hungarian  question.  While  the  Austrian  Defense 
Guards  are  engaged  in  serious  encounters  with  the 
Horthy  bandits,  the  governments  and  apeculaton 
are  trading  together,  and  munitions  ore  rolling 
over  the  tracks  into  Hungary  to  crush  the  Russian 
workers.  And  now  we  understand  better  why  tbe 
reaction  in  Hungary  and  Germany  is  again  be- 
having so  blithely.  Poland's  plans  of  attack  also, 
together  with  a  simultaneoiu  instigation  of  mon- 
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archist  contpiraciet  in  Russia,  are  in  line  with  the 
'general  onslaught  of  world  reaction,  and  demon- 
strate how  widely  planned  the  whole  business  is. 
It  is  in  truth  high  time  that  the  working  class 
should  put  an  end  to  this  reactionary  rabble,  it  is 
high  time  that  it  should  use  its  power  to  secure 
itself  while  there  is  still  a  chance.  What,  we  ask, 
Is  the  Committee  for  Control  and  Munitions  doing? 
Is  it  sleeping,  if  the  Polish  Government  can  ex- 
press  itself  as  so  sure  of  its  affairs?  The  railroad 
workers  must  exert  every  means  to  discover  and 
hold  back  the  150  cars  and  the  countless  other 
cars  that  are  trickling  through  Austria  loaded  with 
''scrap  iron**.  The  whole  working  class  must  at 
last  wake  up  and  questifm  what  is  going  on  here. 


And  one  point  more:  a  reading  of  the  above 
document  will  show  why  the  Entente,  making  nss 
of  Hungary  for  such  purpose,  permits  Hungary  to 
do  everything  it  likes,  and  what  a  ^Idi^  illuuaa 
it  would  be  to  expect  the  Entente  to  give  us  any 
help  against  Hungary. 

The  munitions  now  moving  Into  Hungary  an 
of  Austrian  origin;  our  workers  are  therefore  cre- 
ating the  weapons  that  are  being  taken  from 
Austria  and  handed  to  Hungary  and  Poland  in 
order  to  be  used  against  the  Austrian  and  Ruaaian 
workers*  Workers,  see  to  it  that  these  weapons  do 
not  reach  the  hands  of  your  worst  enemiea.  It  is 
time  to  wake  up. 


The  Kashir  Electrical  Station 

By  L.  C  Mabtkns 

Senator  Joseph  I.  France,  who  inspect^  Ae  construction  of  the  Kashir  Electrical  Station,  imr* 
ing  his  recent  visit  to  Soviet  Russia,  writes  to  us  concerning  this  operation:  "/  visited  this  plant, 
the  buildmg  of  which  is  an  important  engineering  feat,  I  was  delighted  with  all  I  saw  there. 
It  is  a  great  step  forward  in  the  dire^ioa  of  the  eUctrifieation  of  Russia,'' 


npHE  idea  of  building  a  powerful  regional  elec- 
^  trical  station  on  the  snores  of  the  River  Oka 
near  the  deposits  of  the  local  low-grade  fuel, 
known  as  "Moscow  district  brown  coal,"  is  by  no 
means  new.  It  was  suggested  long  before  the 
Soviets  were  in  power,  hut  did  not  reach  the  stage 
of  execution  because  €S  the  endless  quarrels  be- 
tween  the  well-known  capitalist  Vtorov,  and  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  while  the  pre-revolutionary  author- 
ities were  completely  indifferent  to  the  project. 

The  fuel  crisis  caused  by  the  World  War  and 
the  destructive  civil  wars,  necessitating  the  most 
systematic  utilization  of  the  natural  resources  of 
Russia,  including  the  local  low-grade  fuels,  led 
the  Soviet  Government  to  establish  a  national 
policy  in  this  respect. 

With  the  acceptance  at  the  Eighth  Congress  of 
Soviets  of  the  general  program  of  electrification 
of  the  country,  the  construction  of  r^ional  power 
stations  became  of  immediate  importance.  The  first 
step  in  this  project,  even  before  the  final  elabor^ 
ation  of  the  program  adopted  b^  the  Congress, 
was  the  construction  of  the  Kashir  regional  elec- 
tric station,  with  a  capacity  of  80,000  kilowatts, 
situated  one  hundred  versts  from  Moscow,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  tracts  containing 
the  Moscow  coal  deposits.  The  station  is  designed 
to  supply  electric  power  to  the  city  of  Moscow  and 
the  Moscow  industrial  r^on,  and  also  to  the  in- 
dustrial establishments  of  the  city  of  Serpukhov, 
the  Machine  Construction  Works  of  Kolomna,  the 
Ozer  Textile  Industries,  the  neighboring  villages, 
and  the  railroad  shops  at  Kashir. 

The  construction  of  the  Kashir  Station  was  or* 
ganized  on  March  25,  1919.  Building  was  com- 
menced, after  the  preparation  of  the  site,  on  June 
10  of  the  same  year. 

The  work  is  being  carried  on  as  rapidly  as 


possible,  and  at  the  present  time  (August,  1921) 
the  main  structure  of  the  station  is  completed. 
There  have  been  set  up  two  turbine  units  of  the 
Brown-Bovery  type,  of  12,000  kilowatta  each,  one 
of  which,  of  3,100  voltage,  will  begin  to  operate 
in  October,  1921.  These  turbine  fwei"*^  will  be 
served  by  ten  boilers;  tvro  of  the  Baboock  and 
Wilcox  type,  with  a  hotting  surface  of  300  square 
meters  each;  four  of  the  Garbe  type,  with  a  heat- 
ing surface  of  450  square  meters;  and  four,  of  the 
Sterling  type,  with  a  heatiM  surface  of  550  square 
meters.  Of  these,  two  Garbe  boilers  and  two 
Babcock  and  Wilcox  boilers  are  already  in  plaoa: 
The  equipment  of  the  pumping  station  baa  been 
completely  installed. 

In  view  of  the  large  cpiantity  of  ashes  yielded 
by  this  coal,  mechanical  ash-removers,  operating 
on  the  chain  system,  will  be  installed  with  blowers 
imder  the  furnaces. 

The  directors  of  the  building  operation,  as  the 
result  of  two  years*  experience,  estimated  that  the 
erection  of  the  station,  requiring  the  work  of  about 
5,000  to  6,000  woikers  and  oflke  employees,  would 
require  extensive  provisioning  from  Soviet  farms. 
For  this  purpose  the  Government  first  assigned 
three  Soviet  farms  with  a  total  grain  and  garden 
area  of  two  hundred  desyatins,  and  later  added 
three  more  farms,  making  a  total  area  of  one 
thousand  desyatins.  Hiis  area  of  grain  and  veg»> 
table  land,  rationally  cultivated,  will  afford  UN 
necessary  products  for  the  workers,  who  thus  need 
not  waste  their  energy  in  the  March  for  food,  but 
may  give  all  their  strength  to  the  speedy  comple> 
tion  of  the  electrical  station  and  the  invigorati<» 
of  the  industrial  life  of  the  Moscow  region  with 
this  up-to-date  and  powerful  plant  Incidoiully, 
the  Soviet  farms  connected  with  the  building  opera- 
tion, which  now  include  a  large  dairy  fam,  ex- 
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tCDsiva  v^fltable  fmu  and  grain  fiddi,  hot  becb 
and  green  houtes,  will  liecoine  a  model  for  Soviet 
agriculture. 


EDUCATION  m  SIBERU 
The  foUowiiu  data  are  Minimarized  from  the 
<^feial  report  of  the  Siberian  Departmoit  of  Edu- 
cation. The  report  comprises  the  provinces  of 
Omsk,  Tomsk,  Altai,  Semipalatinsk,  Yenisseisk  and 
Irkutdc  No  information  had  been  received  from 
other  parts  of  Siberia  at  the  time  the  report  was 
completed.  May  1,  1921. 

The  educational  activities  in  Siberia  among 
adults  are  summarised  in  die  following  figures: 

Schools  for  adults   631 

Extension  Courses    85 

Educational  Circles-   99 

Clubs    334 

People's  and  Peasants*  Houses   616 

Reading  Rooms   4,129 

Circulating  Libraries   2,233 

The  number  of  schools  for  children  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 

Gnds  Mar  1. 1921  Nov.  1, 1920  lacreMe  Decreus 

(+)  (-) 


Primary    9059 

Secondary 

(grammar  and 

high  schools)  345 

Total  ....  9404 


7756  1303 

379 
8135 


34 


Teachers  ...  16,789  13,480  3309 
Pupils    577,394  462.905  114,489 

The  progress  of  education  for  the  past  24  years 
appears  from  the  following  table: 


Year 

Nimber  of  Sdoola 

1897 

2542 

1911 

3766 

1919 

6410 

1920 

8133 

1921 

9404 

Thus,  within  the  past  ten  years  the  number  of 
schools  has  been  trebled. 

In  addition  to  the  general  schools,  a  large  num- 
ber of  schools  have  oeen  establidied  for  the  ab> 
engines,  where  instruction  is  given  to  the  adults 
in  their  native  languages.  There  are  247  schools 
of  that  kind  for  the  Kirghizes  and  38  for  the  Tatars. 
The  same  nationalities  have  also  a  number  of 
primary  schools  where  Uie  children  are  taught 
in  their  native  tongue,  namely,  709  schools  for 
Kirghiz  children  and  283  for  Tatar  children' 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Education  is 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  text  bodes, 
pencils,  and  so  f<nth. 


DR.  DUBROWSKyS  NEW  QUARTERS 

We  are  asked  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Dubrow^y,  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Russian  Red  Cross  in  the  United 
States,  to  announce  that  on  November  1  he  will  give 
up  his  present  oflices  at  47  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York,  and  will  establish  his  headquarters  in  Room 
1104,  World's  Tower  Building,  110  West  40th  St, 
New  York.  All  communications  to  Dr.  Dubrowsky 
should  be  sent  to  the  new  address  after  November  L 


STATEMENT  OF  OWNERSHIP 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  0WNEK5HIP.  MANACEHEHT.  aBCULATIOI^ 

ITC.  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGBESS  OF  AUGUST  H,  UlS 

af  Smn  Romu.  pablbhad  mbiIiIjp 

•I  Haw  York,  N.  Y.  foe  OoiaW  1,  IfU 

State  if  N«w  York  t 

CMMr  of  N«w  Imk) 

■•foM  m*.  ■  N0MT7  PabHs,  la  ui  te  Aa  9taM  %mi  MWty 
aaU,  pttmmMj  appeared  Hoiaoo  S.  Bala,  vha,  haTing  be«D  dalr  aMan 
accordlM  ■■  >•«,  dopaaaa  and  mja  ihal  ha  k  lU  baalae«  awiant 
•r  SavuT  Ouaau  aid  ikai  iha  foUowlBt  la,  t«  ika  beat  af  Ua  knowladfa 
mmi  bellaf,  a  inM  alataMM  of  lha  otraenlilp,  maoacaawat  (aad  If  • 
dallr  paper,  ika  dTcnUdoo),  ale.,  of  tho  aromald  publlcatloa  for  Aa 
data  ahown  Id  Ike  abfxa  capitoa.  required  bj  Ike  Ael  of  Anfoil  Mk 
1913,  anbodled  In  aeellon  443.  PoeUl-  Uwa  aad  RotnUtlooa,  pilntad 
•a  tha  TVrerae  «f  Ihla  form  10  wit : 

1.  Thai  lha  Daiaca  aod  «<lJreaMa  af  tb*  pvUlahat,  adltar.  —  aigtag 
•dltor,  and  bualneae  maHcara  arai 

UTaM*  0/  Pom  Ogif  diir— 

Pablfahart  Kaaoath  Dunot.  110  Weal  40ih  St.,  New  York.  N.  T. 
Editor:  Jacob  W,  Hartmau.  110  Waal  «ib  St..  Haw  Yerb.  N.  T. 
HaaaiiDt  Edllari  NaM. 

Ba^naai  Uaaacari   Hotaaa  S.  Rata,  110  Waal  4aib  St.,  New  York.  N.  T. 

t.  Tbai  Iba  «wwan  arai  (CIva  aamaa  aad  addraaaaa  af  indtridaal 
aiwaan.  at.  If  a  •atpomioa.  iha  ita  aaaa  and  lha  aama  aod  aHlriw 
9t  aiachhaldata  wmtO^  ai  baMlM  1  V  MM  ar  bom  af  iha  fatal 
ataasM  of  Black.) 

KaaMlk  Dwaol.  110  Waal  «Hh  St.,  New  Talk.  II.  T. 
Sila  owner. 

S.   That  ibo  knawa  hondholdare.  nortfagoaa.  and  olhar  inaitey 
holdere  ownli^  or  holding    I    par  cent   or  mora  of   total  BBonnl  af 
be*di^  martfafoa,  or  aiket  •eanriilaa  arai    (If  tbara  are  oooe.  ao  atata.) 
Nana 

4.  That  the  two  paiagrapha  aert  aboro.  firing  iba  aamaa  of  Aa 
owaara,  HocUtoldera.  aad  aecarltj  hotdera.  If  aay,  contain  aoi  aaly 
tba  Uat  af  aiockk^daia  aad  aacarlty  holdera  aa  iboy  appaar  apa« 
Aa  haqka  if  iha  cMapan,  bai  alaa,  la  caaaa  wbaro  iba  atoekbaldat 
aa  •aaarlly  bolder  appaaia  apoa  lha  heaka  of  iba  coaopaair  aa  HVMaa 
ac  fa  any  aibar  idaeiafj  labtloft,  iha  aaaw  sf  iba  pataaa  «r  aarpam* 
doB  for  whom  mA  ifMiaa  ta  aadag,  b  glvaai  alaa  that  tba  aaM 
twa  paiagiaphi  saGiala  auiaaMata  atabraclag  aSaal'a  full  kaawUdfa 
aad  baHaf  aa  ta  tba  dnaaMfaBaaa  aad  aaodlUna  aadat  wUeh  aiodk. 
Mdaia  aad  aaaarily  balden  wtw  da  nal  appw  npaa  lha  hoaka  if 
lha  caeipaa)!  aa  tmatoea,  bold  etock  sad  aaeariilat  la  •  eapaelir  otb« 
than  thai  of  a  bona  idc  owner;  and  ihb  aaaal  baa  no  reaon  ta 
baUere  that  any  other  paraon.  aaaoclittoa,  or  earporalloa  baa  any 
iatacaat  direct  or  IndlrcM  la  the  aidd  atock,  bonda.  ar  olhar  aeeniitlaa 
Ibaa  aa  ao  ataiad  hy  bla. 

5.  That  the  average  anaiber  of  eoplee  of  each  liana  of  this  pnbllaft. 
tiaa  aotd  or  diilrlbotcd  ihroU|b  the  malla  or  oiborwlae,  ta  paid  lab* 
ierlbeia  during  the  all  Honlba  pracadlng  tba  data  ahown  abarc  1^ 
<TU8  laforiMtloB  b  raqafrad  frOM  dally  pabUeailona  only.) 

Heucs  9.  RciBi 

8ww«  l>  aad  ibairlbad  bafaaa  m  Ata  Hal  day  of  Sepiember.  USL 

EoiaaMo  LnmaaraNa  Baomi, 
Mataiy  fabUa,  Qaeaaa  Coanty 
Quoan^  Coanty  ClaA'a  Na.  im 
Qaaati'a  County  Reglatar'a  Na.  tm 
Carilicata  fM  la  Now  York  Coaaty 
Clarke  No.  111.  Ragiaiar-a  No.  »« 
Cotatahalaa  aaplraa  March  SOA.  IMS. 


<M) 

Edaaad  Utli^oa  Brwwn 
NottiT  P«bU« 
Qnaaai  County. 


NAMES  WANTED 

Send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  your 
friends,  so  that  we  may  send  them  sample 
copies  of  Soviet  Russia  and  ask  for  their 
subscriptions. 

Addreu 


SOVIET 
110' W.  40th  Sl, 


RUSSIA 
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IHROUGH  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION,  Albert 
Rhyt  WillJuu.   New  York:   Boni  aad  UTCrigbl.  192L 

311  pp. 

Albert  Rhyt  Williamt  wu  one  of  the  few  Amoicu 
eonretpondentt  in  Rutiia  dorinc  1917  who  wu  not  con- 
tent to  retail  the  Inrid  6ction  about  Bolahevik  aimt  and 
ideals  which  patted  current  in  respecuble  diplomatic 
and  Bnancial  circles.  He  met  Lenin,  Trotskjr  and  other 
GHurounitt  leaders;  and,  what  is  stil]  more  important^ 
he  spent  much  of  his  lime  with  the  Ruaaian  workers  and 
peasants,  learning  their  problema  and  coming  to  look 
at  the  RevoltitioQ  from  their  viewpoint.  Since  his  return 
to  America  he  has  been  a  tireless  and  effective  worker 
in  the  cause  of  resisting  intervention  and  telling  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  truth  about  the  Soviet  Republic. 

Hit  present  work  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  eomplele 
documentary  history  of  the  Revolution.  It  must  rather 
be  considered  a  story  of  some  of  the  most  exciting  episodes 
of  the  November  daya,  and  of  the  intervention  in  Vladi- 
Tottok,  told  with  the  fervor  and  vividnest  of  a  man  who 
bat  actually  witnessed  the  scenes  which  he  describes. 
The  human  aspects  of  the  Revolution  are  always  empha- 
siied.  Mr.  Williams  is  never  at  a  loss  for  an  apt  anecdote, 
tttusUy  drawn  from  personal  experience,  to  illustrate  the 
Taried  reactions  of  soldiera*  peaaants  and  workera  to  the 
eourte  of  events. 

At  the  tame  time  the  eaaentlal  dgnificance  of  the 
November  npheav^  ia  not  obscured.  By  summing  up, 
in  ^mple  language,  the  reasons  why  the  Russian  workera 
and  peaaants  were  dittatisfied  with  the  Kereosky  Govem- 
ment,  and  the  gains  which  they  secured  by  the  eatahlidk- 
ment  of  the  Soviet  pomr,  he  dorifie*  and  definet  the 
issues  of  the  Revolution. 

Every  chapter  in  Mr.  William's  book  is  a  brilliant 
tchievement  in  dramatic  writing.  Perhapa  the  best  in 
this  respect  is  the  account  of  the  unsuccessful  uprising 
of  the  Yunkers  in  Petrograd,  in  which  the  Telephone 
Exchange  was  captured  and  held  for  a  time  until  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Red  Guarda.  The  author  not  only  saw 
but  activdy  participated  In  this  affair,  and  his  appeid 
to  the  victorious  Red  Guards  was  a  povrerful  aid  to  tndr 
commander,  Antonov,  in  persuading  them  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  captured  Whites.  The  story  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Soviet  Congress  on  November  7,  1917,  appears  in 
this  issue  of  Soviet  Russia. 

The  sailors  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  were  a  bulwark  of  the 
Revolution  in  its  early  daya.  The  author  describes  a 
visit  to  a  battleship  in  this  squadron,  showing  how  the 
old  servile  discipline  exacted  by  the  naval  officers  of 
the  Tsarist  regime  had  given  way  to  a  new  proleurian 
discipline,  based  upon  the  ideal  of  cooperation  in  a  com. 
mon  cause. 

Intenaely  interesting  is  Mr.  Williams'  account  of  his 
trip  from  Moscow  to  Vladivostok  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
Expreaa.  At  one  time  the  train  was  held  up  by  a  very 
determined  band  of  peasants  and  soldiers  who  had  heard 
a  false  rumor  that  the  Tsar  was  escaping  on  it.  They 
searched  every  car  for  possible  hiding  places,  displaying 
an  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  "Lillle  Father"  which  was 
in  rather  striking  contrast  to  the  royalist  sentiments  habitu- 
ally impuiei)  to  the  peasants  by  emigre  theorists.  The 
author  devntet  a  chapter  to  the  reception  of  the  train 
at  Gierm,  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  the  Siberian  penal 
colonies  maintained  by  the  old  regime.  Mr,  Williams  was 

Erofoundly  impressed  by  the  singing  of  the  "Inlemational" 
y  these  former  convicts,  the  true  disinherited  of  the  earth. 
On  leavinfi  the  colony  one  of  the  members  of  the  local 
soviet,  with  the  friendliest  intentions  in  the  world,  attempted 
to  present  him  with  two  sticks  of  dynamitey — a  gift  which 
was  gratefully  hul  firmly  declined. 

After  aeeing  the  revolution  in  Petrograd  the  author 
witnessed  the  cnunter-revoluiion  in  Vladivostok.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  movements,  as  brought  out  in 
the  author's  vivid  narrative,  ia  indeed  ttrildng.  The  one 
waa  the  act  of  the  Rusdan  maaaea;  the  other  the  act 
«l  foreign  invaders.    Hm  revolutiim  waa  nahned  in  bj 
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great  throngs  singing  the  historic  faymni  of  mrkiiif  dm 
struggle;  the  counter-revolution  was  greeted  mily  with 
the  strains  of  the  Red  Funeral  MarciL 

In  hit  concluding  cliapier  Mr.  Williams  reviews  thi 
developments  in  Russia  since  his  departure  from  Siberia 
He  stressed  a  point  that  cannot  be  too  often  insieted  upon: 
the  drain  upon  the  homan  resources  of  Comrauniat  Rnatia 
by  the  unprovoked  wars  which  accompanied  the  Allied 
blockade.  The  author  makes  this  tragedy  very  real  by 
calling  the  roll  of  Communist  workera  whom  be  had 
personally  known,  Vodcov,  Sukhanov,  Melnikov,  Yuitber 
and  others,  and  ahowing  how  all  sooner  or  latw  gave 
their  lives  to  the  Revolution. 

Eleven  Soviet  potters,  reproduced  in  color,  melee  the 
book  the  handsomest  volume  on  Russia  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  this  country.  There  are  also  forty  well- 
arranged  photographs  of  revolutionary  scenes. 

Nothing  in  the  book  may  safely  be  skipped, — not  eves 
the  appendicca.  Here  may  he  found  salient  extracts  froa 
the  dramatic  story,  of  the  death  of  a  Red  regiment,  which 
appeared  in  Soviet  Russia  in  1919,  and  an  abridged 
account  of  the  notorioua  Kolehak  "Death  Train**,  taken 
from  The  American  Red  Cross  Magaane.  There  is  also 
a  reproduction  of  the  manifesto  of  the  Samara  Anarchisti, 
and  a  definite  refutuion  of  the  "nationalisation  of  women' 
canard,  together  with  aeveral  other  ilociuiiuits  of  hiatwieal 


BOPbBA  3A  UETFOrPAA:  15  omOpa  —  6  Hoaftpa 
1919  roxa.  rocyxapcTBenBoe  asxaTUicTBO.  —  Vm 
Struggle  for  Petrograd:  October  15— November  6,  1919. 
Petrograd:  Sute  Publishing  Houae,  1920.  Paper,  33B 
pages. 

This  large  pamphlet  is  an  exhaustive  documentary  history 
of  the  few  weeks  in  the  Fall  of  1919 — just  two  years  ago— 
when,  faat  upon  Denikin's  occupation  of  Orel,  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  south  of  Moscow,  came  Y-ndenieh's 
audden  dash  to  uke  Petrograd.  In  these  few  wedu  the 
onslan^t  of  Yndenich  was  frustrated— after  it  had  almost 
met  with  aucceaa.  When  you  look  through  the  Third 
Section  of  the  hook  (it  haa  five  sections  and  an  Appendix) 
yon  may  ima^ne  yourself  repemaing  the  American  news- 
papers of  two  years  ago,  the  same  newapapers  that  an 
now  oozing  with  kindness  and  benevolence  for  Rossia 
and  her  people.  For  the  Third  Section  is  chiefly  a  col- 
lection of  lying  telegrams  and  sophisticatedly  reasoned 
articles,  quoted  chiefly  from  English  oewspapera,  assuring 
their  readers  either  that  Petrograd  ia  about  to  be  taken, 
or  that  Yudenich  has  already  taken  it — not  to  mention 
a  Paris  telearam  to  the  Dmij  Chronicle,  reporting  the  evao- 
uation  of  Moscow!  We  had  almost  forgotten  even  the 
name  of  this  "Northwestern  Russian  Govemment",  of 
which  Marguerite  Harrison  speaks  in  a-  Helsingfors  letta 
to  the  Daily  Chronicle  (November  3).  Particularly  inte^ 
esting  to  Russian  readers  must  bave  been  the  three  edito^ 
ial  comments  quoted  in  this  section  from  the  DaiJj 
Chronicle,  Daily  News,  and  Daity  Mail,  proving  unqoestioo- 
ably  the  active  participation  of  England  in  the  Yudenich 
adventure. 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  extent  to  iriiich  the  city  of 
Petrograd  was  prepared  to  meet  the  penetration  of  the 
enemy,  had  he  been  able  to  enter  the  city,  ia  afforded  ht 
the  numerous  illustrations,  showing  great  piles  of  sand- 
bags around  Smolny  Institute,  the  Triumphal  Arch,  alon| 
the  Neva  Quai,  and  at  every  important  street  crossing 
with  machine-guns  set  up  at  points  enabling  them  to  sweep 
Nevsky  Prospekt,  Voznesensky  Prospekt,  and  all  the  other 
great  thoroughfares.  Pictures  are  shown  of  trenches  dug 
in  the  streets,  of  auditorium  interiors  with  barricaded 
windows,  of  steel  shields  for  special  detachmenu  «f 
machine-gunners.  There  is  little  doubt  that  life  in  Petro- 
grad when  it  met  the  threat  of  Yudenich  two  years  ago 
must  have  been  just  u  exciting  as  vriwn— jual  tiro  yean 
earlier — it  deposed  the  Provisional  Government  and  osiMd 
the  great  buildings  of  the  State, 
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At  the  end  of  the  book,  in  an  Appcmdiz,  are  two  little 
cMajn:  "Two  Heroee— Paris  and  Peirocrad,*'  by  ByttOf' 
Kukji  and  The  Paris  Worker  of  1871  and  the  Petrograd 
Prdetariat  of  1917,"  by  Leon  Trotdcy.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Paris  and  Petrograd  epiaodes  is  fortnnstely 
great.  The  short  period  of  the  Commune  was  a  succession 
of  defeats,  with  news  of  discouraging  hostility  everywhere; 
the  short  episode  of  the  defense  of  Petrograd  was  bright- 
ened at  every  step  by  news  of  successes  elsewhere  in 
Russia,  and  by  the  consciousness  tliat  even  if  the  city 
■honld  fall,  the  Revolutira  would  none  the  Jess  sonrive. 

J.  w.  a 


Bo  XBD  mTBxecaTueTEH  co  xhh  poxxeHBii  Biaxanpa 
Hnna  ViuBOBa  (Jienna),  28-ro  aopeu  1870-1920  r. 
— From  the  Birth  of  Vladimir  llyich  Ulyanov  (Lenin) 
to  His  Fiftieth  Birthday,  April  23.  187O-1920;  Mowww, 
1990.  48  pages,  paper,  album  liie. 

1 

Eadi  one  of  the  43  pages  constituting  the  actual  text 
of  this  mine  of  information  looks  like  a  large  comparative 
table,  with  parallel  columns  showing  a  number  of  simul- 
taneous happenings  in  juxtaposition.  In  fact,  the  whole 
book  is  a  continuoos  chronological  table  (prefaced  by  a 
^rt  introduction,  dated  April  23.  1920,  by  L.  ICamenev) 
in  whidi  the  main  events  In  Lenin's  physical  existence 
and  literary  career  are  placed  aide  by  side  with  the  con* 
temporary  happenings  and  ctirrenta  of  Russian  political 
and  economic  life.  At  first  there  are  few  oolnmns  to  the 
table  (only  three),  and  the  general  facts  of  Russian  his* 
tory  are  of  course  more  important  than  the  events  in  the 
life  of  the  boy  Lenin.  As  the  Revolutions  advance,  how- 
ever, the  columns  split  up,  and  each  of  the  main  political 
currents  becomes  important  enough  for  a  rubric  all  its  own, 
ontil  again,  after  the  November  Revolution,  comparative 
simplicity  is  restored  and  the  notes  on  Lenin's  writings 
■gab  become  sparse,  and  the  data  under  "Main  Facta 
M  Policy"  are  expanded  to  great  fnlness.  Hie  present  re> 
viewer  wishes  he  had  been  able  to  use  thia  splendid  array 
of  material  when  he  wrote  a  very  defective  article  on 
Lenin  for  an  American  encyclopedia  three  years  ago, 
and  also,  that  he  had  been  able  to  add  some  of  the 
titles  it  contains  to  the  Bibliography  of  Lenin's  writings 
that  was  printed  in  Soviet  Russia  for  April  10,  1920, 
and  also,  that  the  Lenin  of  Soviet  Rdssia  had  appeared 
on  April  23  instead  of  April  10,  as  it  appears  that  April 
10  is  the  Old  Style  date — which  now  means  April  23. 
And  let  us  hope  that  a  aimilar  tabular  sutement  may  soon 
appear  to  cover  the  main  points  in  Trotsky's  life.  As 

?!t  no  authoritative  year  of  birth  has  been  assigned  for 
rotsky,  and  no  one  even  thinks  of  asking  the  month 
and  day.  J.  W.  IL 


B.  B£ICTPflHCKH&:  KoHHytniaH,  Bpai  h  CeHMi.  — 
V.  Bystryansky:  (^mmunism.  Marriage  and  the  Family. 
Published  by  the  State  Publishing  House,  Petrograd 
1921.   Paper.  68  pages.  • 

The  title  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  misleading.  One 
might  expect  to  find  in  it  a  minute  exposition,  from  the 
oommnnist  point  of  view,  of  the  form  which  the  inalitotion 
of  marriage  and  the  family  vrill  take  in  the  free  sodalist 
commonwealth  of  the  future.  The  book  of  course  contains 
nothing  of  the  kind,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Marxian 
method,  which  the  author  faithfully  employs  throughout 
hie  work,  decidedly  excludes  the  possibility  of  any  con- 
crele  predictions  for  the  future.  Only  the  most  general 
outlines  could  be  given  in  this  respect,  and  this  was  al- 
ready done  more  than  seventy  years  ago  in  Friedrich 
Engels'  original  draft  of  the  Communist  Manifesto,  in 
which  he  says:  "Communism  will  change  the  relations 
between  the  two  sexes  into  purely  private  relations,  con- 
cerning exclusively  the  persons  directly  involved,  in  which 
society  will  not  interfere.  It  can  do  this  because  it  will 
abolish  private  property  and  socialize  the  education  of 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  will  destroy  the  two  faaaea 
of  modem  marriage— the  dependence  of  woman  on  man 
and  of  children  on  their  parents,  as  a  oonsegnence  of 
prirate  property.**    And  the  aatbor  of  thia  booklet  adds 
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that  this  is  about  all  that  a  Marxian  can  say  about  tht 
relation  between  the  sexes  under  communism.  *'llie  rictoiy 
of  comnonism,"  Bystryansky  adds,  "presupposes  the  Com- 
plete extinction  of  the  state,  the  disappearance  of  all  efr 
ternal  compulsive  norms  that  up  to  tiie  present  have  regiip 
lated  the  mutual  relations  of  human  beings;  quite  nattit- 
ally  then  will  also  disappear  all  the  d  which  wen 

issued  in  the  transition  period  by  the  proletarian  state,  in 
the  realm  of  matrimonial  and  family  relations." 

Haring  thus,  in  his  first  chapter,  outlined  the  communist 
position  on  this  matter,  the  author  proceeds  in  the  second 
chapter  (pp.  9  to  27)  to  give  a  very  interesting  resumi  of 
the  history  of  woman  throughout  the  ages,  beginning  with 
the  legisl^ion  of  the  Babylonian  king  Hammurabi  (2300 
B.  C).  and  touching  Egypt,  Greece,  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  Celtic  countries,  the  changes  brought  about  by  the 
Christian  religion,  the  Dark  Agea,  the  Renaissance,  the 
"epoch  of  gallantry"  before  the  Great  French  Revolution — 
finally  describing  the  present  capitalist  period.  Thia 
chapter  is  extremely  interesting — in  fact,  it  might  have 
formed  a  separate  monograph  on  the  status  of  woman 
throughout  history,  with  special  reference  to  the  literature 
of  the  various  epochs.  In  dry  legal  terms  the  general 
aspect  of  the  various  forms  of  this  status,  and  especially 
of  the  degradation  of  woman,  ia  thus  summarized  in  • 
quotation  from  the  famous  Vieima  Professor  Anton  Monger; 
"It  may  be  asserted  that  every  soda!  alignment  of  forces, 
whether  it  is  founded  on  wealth  or  political,  roligloua  or 
•odal  influence— aa  a  general  rule  brings  forth  a  ooc^ 
reaponding  amount  of  sexual  immorality.  ...  In  general 
every  rich  man — nnleaa  he  voluntarily  concentrates  al\  hti 
non-romantic  desires  on  one  particular  woman— can  eva 
now  buy  as  much  aexoal  satisfaction  aa  he  will  find  fit" 
(p.  28). 

The  protest  and  revolt  against  the  prevailing  form  of 
sex  and  family  relations  is  the  subject  of  Chapter  V,  the 
most  interesting  of  all  (pp.  30  to  48).  The  socialiat  tftttn 
of  Plato,  with  the  accompanying  emancipation  of  woman 
and  the  supplanting  of  traditional  marriage  by  a  stat^ 
regulated  system  of  eugenics,  which  was  aarcastically  at- 
tacked  and  distorted  by  Aristophanea,  the  free-love  gospel 
preached  by  Diogenes,  the  teachings  of  Amalric  of  Bena 
(in  the  13th  century)  and  of  his  sect  "The  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit",  the  communist  sect  of  the  Adamites  who 
appeared  among  the  Taborites  during  the  Hussite  wara, 
the  abolition  of  monogamy  by  ihe  Anabaptists  of  Mitnster, 
the  ideas  expreraed  in  the  "Sun  State"  of  Campanella, 
in  the  teachings  of  the  great  Utopian  Socialists  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Charles  Fourier,  Robert 
Owen,  and  many  disciples  of  Saint  Simon,  mamr  socialiM 
Utopian  romances,  such  aa  William  Morris'  "News  from 
Nowhere",  or  Anatole  France's  "On  the  White  Stone",  or 
A.  Bogdanov's  "Red  Star" — are  all  manifestations  of  the 
incessant  struggle  which  the  best  spirits  of  all  times  have 
always  waged  against  the  degradation  of  the  sex  relations 
brought  about  by  the  various  systems  of  class  rule. 

The  Russian  Soviet  system,  being  still  a  transition  form 
between  the  old  and  the  new  world,  has  not  yet  accom* 
plished  that  ideal  condition  in  which  the  relations  between 
the  sexes  will  be  completely  a  private  affair.  There  are 
still  special  marriage  lam  containing  all  kinds  of  regula- 
tions— but  they  were  mainly  issued  to  further  the  struggle 
sgainM  religion  and  the  church,  agaiiut  the  direct  and 
indirect  pressure  still  exerted  by  these  hard-dying  cultural 
fossils  on  great  masses  of  the  population. 

The  book  contains  also  certain  interesting  data  on  prosti- 
tution in  presenl-day  Russia,  and  on  the  increase  of  tfa« 
number  of  marriages  concluded  since  the  November  Revfr 
lution,  One  of  the  main  factors  of  this  increase  was  the 
economic  independence  of  woman — a  consequence  of  the 
Revolution.  M.  S. 


ARTHUR  HOUTSCHER:  Drei  Monate  in  Sowjel- 
Russland.  Berlin:  S.  Fischer,  Verhig,  1921.  Papoi; 
255  pages. 

Zinoriev.  whose  book  on  Gennany  waa  reviewed  in  last 
month's  Soviet  Russia,  was  permitted  to  spend  twdvt 
day*  in  Germany.   *Three  Months  in  Russia"  is  ihs  litis 
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of  AnboT  Holhadier'*  book,  and  it  may  be  that  the  ratio 
botween  tbeae  two  porioda— twelve  daya  and  three  montfaa 
retpecUvelf — repreaenu  the  relaUve  importanoa.  In  iba 
eyaa  of  the  world,  of  pceaant  eventa  In  lha  two  ooaatriea 
■amed.  ^novier,  Mill  a  yoiuif  man,  with  the  ntmoat 
diScolty  obtaini  penniaaion  to  apcnd  a  abort  period  of 
time  in  Cennany  for  a  ipecific  purpose.  He  msiies  through 
the  coUDtry.  closely  guarded  bf  comradea,  closely  guarded 
alao  by  spies  and'  police  officers.  He  has  little  time  for 
aesthetic  refiectiona,  he  is  too  much  concerned  with  the 
real  things  tlut  are  going  on,  with  the  importance  of 
watching  closely  the  varioos  types  of  socialists  who  are 
dUplaying  an  interest  is  the  affaira  of  Soviet  Rnaaia. 
Bolitacher,  already  an  old  man,  ia  invited  by  Soviet  oft* 
dais  (by  Karl  Radek,  while  still  a  prisoner  fai  Berlin) 
10  go  to  Russia,  makes  his  preparations  in  a  leisurely 
and  comfortable  manner,  as  bcfiu  the  pampered  and  self- 
conaeions  child  of  literature,  is  offered  every  fadlity  on 
lua  jovmey  into  and  throu^  Russia,  ia  treated  without 
suspicion  and  with  much  consideration.  It  is  natural 
thai  Holitscher's  stay  shonld  have  been  extended  over 
several  months  and  that  his  comment  ^onld  lack  the 
fwiftness  and  sharpness  of  those  made  by  Zinoviev  on 
Germany,  and  should  instead  rather  quiet  and  aenti- 
mental  rafleetiona  oo  hia  own  experienoaa  and  obaervatiina 
fat  Russia. 

Although  many  booka  have  been  written  on  Soviet 
Russia,  both  by  friends  and  by  foea,  it  aeeou  still  possible 
for  new  things,  at  least  new  obaervationa,  to  be  aet  down. 
Thia  ia  one  of  the  books  that  contain  new  obaermtiona. 
Even  a  hasty  glance  through  ita  pages  will  reveal  a  num- 
ber of  incidents  that  have  not  been  so  well  treated  before 
—and  on  the  whole  the  treatment  is  sympathetic,  while 
not  unquestioning  or  fulsome.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
chapter  called  "The  Decline  of  the  Intellectuals"  (with 
an  appendix :  "Shaliapin' ) ,  which  describes  in  gloomy 
colors  the  "House  of  the  Scholars"  and  its  sad  and  some- 
what neglected  occupants,  housed  in  the  great  douhlty 
winged  palace  of  the  former  Grand  Dokea  Vladimir  Alex* 
■ndroviiui  and  KyriU,  fronting  the  Neva  Qnai  and  the 
Hillionnaya.  Like  ghosts  of  departed  prophets  the  great 
men  of  Russian  science  wander  throngh  the  great  apart- 
nents  and  simulate  a  little  activity  to  jostify  the  special 
treatment  accorded  them,  allhouni  everyone  knows  that 
even  they  do  not  receive  enough  food  or  warmth  to  make 
any  serioas  intellectual  work  posuble.  Rather  pretty  ia 
Holitscher's  reflection  on  a  number  of  large  red  sandstone 
blocks  which  the  last  tsarina  of  Russia,  Alix  von  Hessen, 
bad  deigned  to  transport  from  her  home  near  Darmstadt  to 
Petn^rad.  Apparently  she  had  desired  to  transplant  into 
her  new  northon  home  some  of  the  coIot  to  which  abe 
was  accustomed.  But  "on  one  of  the  first  Sundaya  after 
the  victory  of  the  November  Revolution,  the  Petrograd 
vrorkera,  soldiers  and  peasants  tore  down  the  wall  of  red 
bbicka  erected  by  the  former  empress.  They  aeem  to 
have  conducted  the  operation  with  not  much  ceremony 
and  care,  and  the  Hessian  sandstone  lies  in  confused 
chunks  before  the  Winter  Palace  and  along  the  Neva 
Qnai,  the  grass  growing  between  the  stones.  From  the 
standpoint  of  color,  it  is  a  rather  pretty  spectacle."  Inter- 
eating  narrationa  are  given  of  diort  procedures  in  the 
People's  Courts,  which  are  often  held  out  to  the  open 
street,  and  in  which  anyone  participates  who  happeoa  to 
come  along. 

Holitscher  visited  «  number  of  other  dtiea,  besidea 
Moscow  and  Petrograd,  but  space  forbida  ua  to  follow 
hia  journeys  through  all  of  them.  But  one  of  the  citiea 
he  visited  should  be  specially  mentioned  here,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  importance  of  Holitseher*s  visit  to 
h,  or  even  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  accompanied 
by  00  less  a  person  than  Qara  Zetkin,  but  because  of  the 
fact  that  of  all  the  big  cities  of  Russia,  it  is  the  one 
least  frequently  mentioned  in  other  countries,  and  seems 
to  be  generally  overlooked  as  a  great  industrial  centre, 
even  by  persons  who  are  othervrise  well  acquainted  with 
Rusaian  conditions.  This  is  the  city  of  Ivanovo-Voane^ 
•ensk.  ^tuated  about  100  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Moscow, 
and  containing  the  most  important  tmtile  worka  in  Rnsria. 
TUa  dor  waa  beginning  to  be  «f  great  impoAanec  in 
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Rnauan  commerce  and  indnstiy  before  the  opening  of  ihs 
European  war,  and  owing  to  the  stimvlua  givm  to  «ai 
industries  during^  the  last  few  yean,  has  further  increased 
b  Importanee.  It  haa  hmx  been  known  In  Ruasia  aa  lha 
greatast  centre  for  the  pradaction  of  the  durable  and  k>«> 
priced  "Moaeow  doth",  iriiich  waa  beginniu  befopre  tbs 
war  to  compete  with  unported  ekitha  from  Germany  and 
elsewhere. 

The  chapter  ''White  Terror  and  Red"  (pp.  194-3M) 
will  be  found  printed  in  this  issue  of  Sotixt  Russia. 

Snoviev  is  an  objectlTe  and  unsentimental  man.  Ia 
Twelve  Days  in  Cernwny  he  looks  on  things  as  they  ars 
and  sees  the  German  cooditiiHis  from  the  inside,  withoat 
any  unnecessary  reflections  od  the  nature  of  the  German 
psychology  or  peculiaritiea  of  the  German  race.  Whsu 
he  describes  the  numemus  types  he  meets  at  Hnlle,  hs 
takes  them  aa  individuals  and  analjies  them  on  tfae  basis 
of  their  sodal  and  economic  environmeoL  Not  ao  tbs 
older  and  more  sentimental  Holitacber.  In  airite  of  lbs 
latter'a  predisposition  to  favor  Oimmunism,  in  spite  of 
his  obvious  ability  as  an  observer  and  recorda  of  TiaiUs 
thinga,  he  is  still  afflicted  somewhat  with  the  tendency  !a 
interpret  when  he  lacks  a  real  intellectual  basia  for  ia- 
terpr^tioo.  This  is  not  a  racial  difference  betweea 
Ruasian  and  German — it  b  a  differeDce  between  Snovief 
and  Holitacber.  But  even  Holitacber,  with  all  hia  lavs 
of  fancy  abatraetiona,  occasionally  haa  gUmpeea  of  tbs 
truth  that  the  differences  between  the  races  are  not  m 
they  aeem:  "The  fatalistic  trait,  which  is  inherent  in  the 
blood  of  the  half  oriental  Russian,  is  very  quickly  eo» 
municated,  with  the  aid  of  reaaon,  when  tho  laner  has 
recognized  the  necessity  of  iron  meaaurea,  to  the  Westam 
European,  and  even  in  overwhelming  form"  (p.  209). 


GERTRUD  MEYCR  HEPNER:  Mutter  and  Kind  im  kapt- 
taliatischen  Deutschland.  ELSE  BAUM:  Die  proletar- 
iache  Mutter  und  daa  Kind  In  SowjetrasalaiuL  Beclia: 
Fnnkes  Verlag.  1921.   Paper,  48  pagea. 

KATJA  PAUANOFF:  Die  Arbdterin  in  Sowjet-RuailaBd. 
Berlin:  Frankes  Verlac  192L  Paper.  40  pagea. 

Theae  pamphleu  are  faitended  to  give  German  woiUa^ 

men  and  workingwnmen  an  idea  of  the  great  cam  givM 
to  women  and  children  in  Soviet  Russia,  as  compared 
with  the  neglect  they  are  treated  with  in  Germany.  And  ia 
both  pamphlets  it  is  clearly  brought  out  that  the  neglect 
in  Germany  ia  a  direct  outcome  of  the  capitalist  systeiiL 
iriiile  the  care  bestowed  on  them  in  Rusna  is  an  int^ial 
part  of  the  work  of  ttie  Soviet  ayatnn.  No  better  illwti» 
tion  of  thia  could  be  bad  than  the  fact,  stated  in  tha 
former  hook,  that  while  482,000  tone  of  bariey  were  BNa 
up  in  Germany  in  1920  for  the  manufacture  of  beer,  oalr 
SJSOU  tons  went  into  the  production  of  malt  extract,  wUea 
ia  a  necesaary  food  for  children  and  pregnant  wooea. 
In  the  aame  period,  of  the  smalt  quantity  of  malt  ettmi 
actually  produced,  80.000  kilograms  were  sold  abroad 
in  spite  of  the  urgent  need  in  Germany.  Neediest  ts 
say,  the  workers  of  the  world  have  already  learned  tnm 
pamphleu  of  this  kind  that  such  a  selfish  manipnlatioa 
would  be  impossible  in  Russia  today. 


Sowjct-Rdssland  UNO  Seink  Kindsr:  Heraasgegea  ana 
Komitee  Arbeiterhilfe  fur  Sowfet-Rtusland.  Der  MaCt 
Verlag,  Berlin- Halensee,  1921.    Paper,  28  pagea. 

HgLTr!  RussLAKD  IN  Not!  Verlag:  Audmdskomitte  if 
ArbeiterkUfe  fur  Russlandt  Karf&rUatdamm  76.  Bartiat 
1921.    Paper,  48  pagea. 

Theae  two  pamphleta,  which  appeared  in  Germany  witb 
in  the  last  few  weeks,  are  being  sold  there  at  a  low  priM 
(2  and  3  marks,  respectively),  which  appear*— in  spite  ■ 
the  present  ridiculous  equivalent  of  the  German  mark  b 
American  money— to  yield  some  measure  of  profit  to  jvitin 
tha  imprint:  "Net  Proeeeds  Go  to  the  Hungry  In  Rusrial 
THe  former  of  the  two  pamidileta  (*^oviat  Roada  and  iM 
OiUdren!  Issued  by  the  Committee  for  Workera'  Aid  M 
Soviet  Ruaaia")  coousia  chiefly  of  talea  and  iaddenta  tM 
ghn  ono  a  leaUiig  of  poraonal  obsamtioa  fa  Raaaia,  c» 
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cludlin  whh  a  few  aftidn  poliiting  ott  the  creat  dimew 
•f  the  RomImi  children  and  the  neceMitT  of  helping  them 
at  ooco.  Taken  tocher  with  the  groap  of  pamphleta 
m  hm  jut  reviewM  above,  whidi  call  atteittion  to  the 
mperior  care  benowed  on  children  in  RnHia*  as  owapared 
with  Germany,  this  little  book  tboald  etrcai^hen  the  Ger* 
man  worken  in  any  effort  tbsy  may  make  to  tnpport  the 

Satem  that  ia  trying  ao  hard  to  feed  the  little  onea  of 
eir  brothera  in  Rusaia.  One  of  the  most  striking  atoriea 
in  the  collection  ia  the  firat:  '^e  famotu  Child  Specialiat", 
which  tella  of  a  well-known  pbyaictan  in  Kiev,  who  retains 
for  a  while— altlieiigb  be  cwnsenta  to  work  for  the  children, 
Onder  the  Bolaberiki— hia  i»ejudices  against  the  proletariat, 
but  who  ia  obliged  by  the  tricks  of  fate  to  continue  hia 
minlatrationa  under  a  White  occapation,  which  definitely 
diagails  him  with  bourgeois  practices  and  makca  him  a 
paitlsan  of  the  Proletarian  Dictatorahip. 

The  oecond  ("Help!  Rusaia  is  in  DistreasI**)  is  a  less 
pTopagandiet  and  more  complete  preaenution  of  the  case. 
It  be^s  with  an  article  on  the  proportions  of  the  disaster 
■ad  the  measures  already  taken  to  combat  it.  Next  come 
variooa  lAcial  and  nnoESdol  appeals,  including  Maxim 
Goby's  ^peal  of  July  12  to  Gerbart  Hauptmann,  togtoher 
with  the  utier^  r^y.  It  is  a  peculiar  vagary  of  the  ar^ 
iatie  tenperaneat  (or  ia  it  merely  the  artist's  dasa-con- 
aciousneaa?)  that  Gorky  should  appeal  for  aid  to  Russia's 
•tarring  population  on  the  ground  thst  it  once  included 
In  its  numbera  the  namea  of  Leo  Tolatoy,  Doatoyevald, 
Hendelmev,  Pavlor,  Massorgski,  and  Glinka,  and  that  the 
former  Social-Democratic  Elector  for  the  District  of  Erkner, 
Cerhart  Hauptmann,  should  conclude  his  answer  with  the 
words:  "I  may  confidently  say  that  both  our  people  and 
oar  National  Government  are  united  in  the  ardent  desire 
to  fin  aid  to  the  ozt«it  of  their  poweca.**  Other  articlea 
In  the  little  hook  are  from  the  pens  of  Arthur  HoUtscher, 
Vma  Jung  ("The  Murmaa  Railway"),  John  Reed  ("The* 
Dead  of  the  Revolution").  Alfona  Paquet  CMoeoow"). 
There  are  numerous  illnstrations  and  a  translation  (by 
Blax  Barthel)  of  Demian  Byedny*s  Communist  MarstUUda*, 
It  ia  tmfortunste  that  none  of  Byedny's  vigorous  and  pop> 
olar  proletarian  poetry  should  aa  yet  have  been  printM 
in  English.  A  talented  tranalator,  well  versed  in  both 
Idioms,  will  be  needed  for  the  task. 

Probably  the  ooat  of  printing  will  prevent  the  pubUeatioB 
«f  xdiif  pampUala  of  this  fcbd  in  America. 

J.  W.  H. 


B.  H.  JiyRHH  (H.  Arohob):  Maiennnaa  PoCecDop. 
H.  M.  Lnkin  (N.  Antonov) :  Maximilian  Robespierre 
(1758-17941.  State  Pobliahing  House,  Moacow,  1919. 
Paper,  127  pages. 

H.  (TTBIIAHOB:  JEaa-IIon  HapaT.  UiiToe  HenpaaieHHoe 
mxSHBe.  I.  Stepanov:  Jean  Paul  Marat.  Fifth  improved 
edition.  Sute  Publiahing  Houae,  1921.  Paper,  40  pagea. 

For  the  bourgeois  historian  both  the  Frendk  and  Roseian 
Revolutions  had  "good"  and  *'bad"  men.  Started  by  the 
"good"  onea,  the  Mirabeaua,  and  Lafayettea,  the  Milyukovs 
and  Kerenakya,  the  Revolution  by  aome  adverse  fate  slips 
from  the  grip  of  Its  originates  to  fsll  into  the  clutdies 
of  bloodthirsty  fanatics  and  motuters  such  as  Robestrierre, 
llant,  Lenin,  Trotsky,  eic^  nntil,  the  red  madness  having 
nu  lu  course,  iu  history  is  written  by  the  vletorions 
eonoter-revolutionists. 

The  "bad"  men  of  the  Great  French  RevolotiMi  have 
for  a  century  occupied  the  most  disreputable  comer  of 
history's  rogues*  gsllery.  All  the  dignitaries  of  historical 
research,  the  Hippolyie  Taines  of  all  nation^  have  strained 
the  vocabularies  of  abuae  to  give  an  appropriate  character* 
IsatiMi  of  these  two  men.  The  French  Republic  that 
erected  the  tomb  "An  Invalidea"  to  the  aiemory  of  Napo- 
leon, iriio  eanaed  the  death  of  at  least  ten  tbonsand  times  aa 
many  people  as  the  Reign  of  Tenor  of  17T1 17T1  has 
officially  endorsed  the  couoler-revolBtionary  verdict  on 
the  grMt  protagoaiau  of  the  Republi^l^  oonsistently 
fusing  to  erect  Bonaments  i*  tMm  on  the  pnhlic  sqaacet 
of  Paris. 

The  Russian  November  Revolution  has  honored  these 
two  men,  repudiated  by  the  bein  «i  the  great  uplwaval  of 
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1789.  Robeapiem  and  Maiat  now  have  muuumsnta  n 
Soviet  Russia,  and  thor  memocy  ia  ceMmted  by  books 
issued  by  the  State. 

The  two  books  aio  not  exactly  biographies.  We  do 
not  learn  very  much  alwnt  tbmr  Uvea— for  the  authoia 
were  diiefly  Interested  in  presenting  the  economic  and 

K>litical  aitnation  and  the  hialory  of  the  five  years  of  ths 
evolution  <  1789-1794)  as  connected  with  the  lives  of 
the  two  men.  Only  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  on 
Robespierre  <page  10  to  14)  is  purely  biographical;  it 
shows  the  intellecttiol  influences  that  formed  the  ^eat 
"Incorruptible". 

The  aMhor  of  MojamUim  Robttaietre,  far  from  heaping 
unmitigma  praise  upon  the  head  of  bis  hero,  pictures 
bim  with  all  his  limitations,  his  narrow  "tlieism"  that 
made  him  see  in  atheistic  propaganda  a  crime  againat 
the  Revolution,  the  unscrupuiousness  with  which  he  tried 
to  destroy  not  only  the  lives  but  also  the  good  names  off 
his  opponents  from  the  left,  surrounding  Jacqnea  Roux  and 
Herbert  Chaumelte,  the  head  of  the  Paris  Commune  of 
1793 ;  hia  disregard  for  the  righu  of  the  workingmeo  whidi 
let  tidm  retain  in  hia  days  of  power  the  infamous  UtU 
Chapdiert  of  1790^  which  forbsde  the  workers  to  form 
luiiHis  w  to  strike;  the  including  of  woricos*  wages  among 
the  commoditiea  which  were  subject  to  the  "maximum 
(L  e.,  whose  prices  were  fixed  by  the  government  and 
could  not  ntceed  a  certain  limit).  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  Itehold  Robespierre  cliampion  of  democracy  and  nni* 
versal  suffrage  against  the  plutocratic  electoral  system 
backed  by  the  Girondiata;  we  aee  him  advocate  admitting 
the  masses  to  the  National  Guard  instead  of  only  the 
"active",  i,  &,  the  wealthy  citixens;  we  see  the  humanitarian 
protesting  against  the  cynical  and  bloody  exploitaiton  (rf 
the  colonies;  the  pacifist  opposing  the  "revolotioiury  wai" 
started  by  tlw  Girondists  with  the  intention  of  distracting 
the  attention  of  the  masses  from  the  Revolution — a  war  that 
was  secretly  backed  alao  by  all  the  revolutionary  elementa 
vdio  npected  the  reatoration  of  the  old  system  from  a  sno> 
cessfal  foreign  intervention;  we  .see  him  applying  the 
measures  of  price  fixing  and  progressive  tax  to  the  pr» 
fiteers. 

The  author  dispels  the  current  historical  legend  that 
Robespierre  originsied  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  shows 
that  the  Terror  began  long  before  the  rule  of  the  Jaoobina 
in  the  Convention,  and  that  in  1793-1794  it  was  a  political 
necessity  for  Revolutionary  France.  He  also  explaina 
how  the  current  of  events  necessarily  changed  Robespierre's 
ideas:  in  1791  he  was  still  opposed  to  cspital  punishment, 
and,  ahhou^  a  eonvlnced  deniecnt,  was  not  yet  a  repub* 
lican.  Page  78  oontatos  a  vny  dear  charaoerization  of 
the  three  phases  of  the  Revolution:  The  Revolution  of 
July  14,  1789  forced  the  Ung  to  ^re  his  power  with 
the  rich  bourgeoisie.  The  revolt  of  August  10.  179^ 
which  overthrew  the  monardiy,  brought  about  the  political 
rule  of  the  big  bourgeoisie.  Finally,  as  a  result  of  the 
revolt  of  May  31  and  June  2.  1793,  the  power  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie.  A  new  period  in  the 
course  of  the  Revolution  was  inaugurated,  the  period  of 
the  dictatorahip  of  the  mountaiR  and  the  Jacobins,  whidi 
lasted  up  to  July  27,  1794."--Thls  was  the  period  ti  tht 
power  of  Robespierre,  bm  it  could  not  last,  u  It  repr^ 
sented  a  class  that.  In  spite  of  iu  political  radicalism  was 
economicslly  backward  and  therefore  had  no  future. 
RobMpierre  fell  on  July  27,  1794,  mainly  because  his 
implacable  struggle  against  the  "left"  elements  had  lost 
him  the  support  of  the  grester  portion  of  the  Psris  poor. 
He  was  supplanted  by  the  representatives  of  the  tipper 
bourgeoisie,  who  made  of  France  what  it  is  now  and  what 
Messrs.  ftfilynkov  and  Kerensky  would  have  made  of  Ro^ 
sis.  But  the  Rusrian  Revolution  is  based  not  on  an  eo^ 
nomlcally  doomed  daas  like  the  petty  bonrgedde^  bat  dm 
ridng  iiidostrisl  working  class:  and  thu*— there  is  Ihlla 
hope  thai  history  may  *'npeat  Itseir. 

Much  more  Uadtened  than  that  of  Robespierre  la  llw 
name  ^  Marat — and  more  "jostly"  so,  we  would  say.  Pat 
everything  in  him  was  repeflerit— his  ragged  dirty  appeaf> 
anee,  caased  by  the  literally  "underground"  existenoa 
which  he  was  compelled  to  lead  for  more  than  three  years 
(beginning  1789)  to  oocapa  ifaa  pasaocatien  oi  the  Milyv 
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kova  and  KerenikTi  of  the  time;  hu  edentifie  hypothewi  Ha 
the  domain  of  aaturel  history),  which  were  ahead  of 
their  time  and  were  only  confirmed  mach  later  (a  aufficient 
Kaeoo  for  Taioe  to  brand  him  a  Innatie) ;  hia  relentleea 
hatred  of  the  privileged  daaeee,  inspired  hj  the  idea 
that  if  the  rerolution  ia  to  live  its  enemies  most  die; 
and.  last  bat  not  least,  the  fact  that  in  that  historic 
miocfa  be  already  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  varioua 
class  antagonisms  within  the  ''third  eeute^-^while  Robes- 
pierre was  still  indolging  b  the  ddiciow  clasaleM  foapd 
MQording  to  iriiich  there  are  two  eategorlee  of  chbena 
the  **goo>d"  one*  <the  "patriota".  as  the  revolntioaiMa  were 
ctUed  at  that  tine)  and  the  iMd"  one*  (tfag  ooonter- 
fSTolutionisu).  W 

EarliM'  than  any  of  the  ether  diampions  of  the  Revolii- 
tktB— already  in  Aagnst  1789— he  took  a  decided  stand 
for  the  Paris  poor,  sneering  at  the  National  Assembly 
that  tried  to  feed  speeches  to  the  people  instead  of  bread. 
This  was  a  decidedly  cynical  attitaoe  and  it  u  not  astonisb- 
Ing  that  ICerensky,  in  his  day,  declared  that  he  would 
*^ever  become  the  Marat  of  the  Rmaian  Revolntion." 

Almost  half  of  the  pamphlet  on  Marat  »  filled  with 
fMtatioiM  from  hi*  famoM  periodical  L'Ami  dm  PempU-~ 
whose  fate  during  the  first  three  yean  of  the  Rerolation 
somewhat  reminds  one  of  the  pereecntiona  that  the  Petro* 
grad  Prmdm  had  to  nnde^  in  the  correeponding  po^od 

tlw  Rnaoian  revolotlon.  It  is  amaiing  how  the  predto- 
tiMH  contained  in  bis  paper  were  bwme  ou  by  snbeeqnent 
•vents.  His  vehement  accnaationa  against  Mirabeau  and 
Lafayette  as  conspirators  in  behalf  of  the  monarchy.  Us 
acalhing  datOKiatioa  of  the  bloody  aappreeajan  cd  tlie 


mntiny  of  Nancy  against  tlueving  monarcMil  ofioen,  U* 
atucks  against  the  profiteera  and  specalatora.  nade  him 
the  best  haled  man  of  his  time,  and  he  waa  acc—eJ  not 
only  of  tieing  the  instigator  of  bloody  mordera  bat  bIbs 
of  being  the  ageni  of  a  foreign  power  that  was  iaiereated 
in  spreading  discord  within  France  in  onkr  In  vreakcn 
her  forces.   All  this  has  a  familiar  ring.  II.  S. 


RUSSIAN  FRONTIERS  CLOSED 
Persons  intending  to  travel  to  Soviet  Russia  are 
again  warned  that  tne  frontiers  of  Russia  are  cloaed 
and  that  no  persons  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
country  without  previous  permission  from  the 
Soviet  authorities,  according  to  the  following 
eabl^am  received  by  Charles  Recht,  Attor^ 
ney,  110  West  40th  Street,  from  Leonid  Knsaiii, 
die  Russian  Soviet  Representative  in  LmhIod: 

London,  October  13. — We  anthorin  yon  to  annowoe  dial 
the  frontiers  of  Soviet  Rossis  are  dosed  and  that  nobody 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  wiihnot  proper  visa  from  lioeon 
or  from  a  reiwesentative  of  the  Rasrtan  Soviet  GovemBeaS 
abroad.  No  steaadilp  eoeipaBy  has  been  aathotised  by 
any  proper  aathority  to  acoept  paaoengers  for  Rnerda 
ProapiBctive  immigranta  an  warned  to  didtdieve  all  prtK 
mises  of  ateamahip  companies  in  this  respect.  Penooa 
disregarding  tUa  notice  SMHt  bear  all  reaponalMity  and 
cooaeiioe&ssB  of  ihdr  sttiwi  ihaondvea. 

Lioiaa  Kaaaaoi. 


Working  Class  Laws  for  Workers 

The  laws  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of  the  Russian  workers  and  peasants  are 
the  first  to  be  enacted  by  and  for  the  working  class,  and  wholly  in  their  own  in- 
terests.  These  laws  deserve  careful  study.  Read: 


THE  MARRIAGE  LAWS 
OF  SOVIET  RUSSU 

Printed  in  booklet  form  (85  pages). 
Complete  official  text  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating marriage  and  divorce,  civil  status 
and  domestic  relations,  rights  and 
duties  of  husbands,  wives  and  childrm, 
property  rights  of  cfaildrai  and  parents, 
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of  this  bo(^et  sent  postpaid  for  25c 
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THE  LABOR  LAWS 
OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

The  full  official  text  of  the  Soviet  labor 
laws  is  given  in  this  booklet  of  80  pi^es. 
The  Right  to  work,  protection  of  work- 
ers, labor  distribution,  compulsory 
labor,  working  hours,  etc,  are  among 
the  subjects  treated  in  this  code.  There 
is  a  supplemoit  on  Protection  ot 
Labor  in  Soviet  Russia**  by  S.  Kaplun, 
of  the  Commissariat  of  Labor.  Sent 
postpaid  for  25c  pn  copy. 
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The  Problem  of  Relief 

By  L.  Krassdi 

(Address  by  the  People's  C<mimissar  for  Foreign  Trade  and  head  of  the  Russian  Trade 
Delegation  in  Londont  at  a  conference  on  Economic  Recovery  ond  World  Peace,  held  at  Ae  Caxton 
Hall,  London,  October  12,  1921.) 


T  N  the  name  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic,  and 
on  b^alf  of  millions  of  Russian  workmen  and 
Rants,  who  have  sent  me  to  this  country,  I 
to  thank  all  those  present  for  the  assistance 
and  sympathy  shown  by  them  to  us  in  our  hour 
oS  national  calamity. 

The  failure  of  die  crops  in  Russia,  and  the 
hunger  itself,  particularly  in  the  provinces  affected 
this  year,  are  not  some  rare  occurrence,  but  recur 
periodically.  In  1891  there  was  a  failure  of  crops 
extrading  to  twenty  provinces;  in  1906  four  pro- 
vinces suffered  from  the  same  calamity,  while  in 
1911  it  again  affected  ten  provinces.  The  pre- 
revolutionary  goveminents  of  Russia  had  to  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  rubles  for  relief  of  the 
starving  population.  The  reason  for  these  period- 
ical bad  harvests  must  be  sought  in  the  droughts 
which  appear  from  year  to  year,  the  system  of 
qiriculture  prevailing  in  those  parts  of  Russia  not 
being  ^ooi  against  unfavorable  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Rus- 
sia, with  their  fertile  soils,  have  grown  from  year, 
to  year  the  same  kind  of  grain,  which  have  ex- 
tracted from  the  soil  the  same  elements. 

In  years  of  good  harvests,  this  system  gave 
abundance  of  grain,  while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
drought  years  the  abundance  gave  place  to  a  total 
absence  of  grain,  even  for  the  population  itself. 
The  years  of  war  have  still  further  reduced  the 
standard  of  husbandry  of  the  Russian  peasants, 
and  the  mobilization  both  of  men  and  horses, 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  a  fresh  supply  of 
machinery  from  abroad,  have  led  to  a  further 
deterioration  of  the  methods  of  soil  cultivation. 

The  intervention,  and  the  blockade  whi^ 
followed,  have  play^  further  havoc  with  Rusaii  n 


husbandry.  The  Czecho-Slovak  rising,  the  war 
against  Soviet  Russia  conducted  by  Kolcbak  with 
tlw  full  assistance  of  the  Entente  Powers,  the  total 
cessation  of  all  supplies  from  abroad,  the  dia- 
o^anisation  of  transport,  and  the  general  imr 
poverishment  of  the  peasantry,  completed  the  mia 
of  agriculture  in  those  provinces  of  Russia. 

At  this  very  moment,  while  we  are  assembled 
in  this  hall,  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children 
are  starving  in  the  Volga  and  south-eastern  pro* 
vinces  of  Russia.  People  are  eating  grass,  or  clay, 
or  all  kinds  of  substitutes,  in  order  to  stave  off  the 
danger  threatening  them.  The  approach  of  wintCT, 
which  has  already  begun  there,  will  increase  the 
sufferings  many  times.  To  death  from  starvation 
will  be  added  death  from  cold,  and  all  kinds  of 
epidemic  diseases  will  spread  far  bey<md  the  ac- 
tually starving  provinces. 

What  assistance  can  be  rendered  to  relieve  this 
calamity? 

Immediate  Relief  Measures 

In  the  first  instance,  of  course,  help  must  be  sent 
direct  to  the  suffering  population  by  way  of  pur- 
chases  and  deliveries  of  bread  and  fats,  by  pro- 
viding communal  kitchens  for  feeding  the  children 
and  the  aged.  The  refugees  must  also  be  assisted. 
The  population  must  be  supplied  with  clothing 
and  shoes,  with  medicaments  and  soap.  Medical 
aid  must  be  organized,  and  sanitary  measures 
taken  to  check  the  epidemics. 

Tweiity  millions  of  people  are  affected  by  the 
calaouty;  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  pemaps 
even  millions,  are  facing  actual  death. 

Hie  Ruraian  Government,  the  Trade  Unions,  the 
CoK^perative  SocietieB,  the  local  authoxitiei,  and 
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the  v^ole  population  of  Russia  generally,  are  re- 
sorting to  the  most  desperate  ^d  heroic  efforts 
to  provide  relief  and  assistance.  Never  before  has 
the  whole  of  Russia  been  animated  by  so  unani- 
mous a  zeal.  But  the  resources  of  the  State  and 
the  country,  exhausted  from  the  war  and  revolu- 
tion, are  inadequate  to  deal  properly  with  the 
situation.  It  is  imperative  that  sp^y  aid  should 
come  from  abroad;  aid  in  the  shape  of  money, 
food,  clothing,  medicammts.  £v^  ctmtribution, 
every  parcel  sent  to  Russia,  every  pound  or  even 
shilling,  will  relieve  some  suffering,  and  will 
probably  be  instrumental  in  saving  a  human  life. 
We  are  specially  calculating  on  the  assistance  and 
support  of  the  working  classes  and  labor  orgcmiza- 
tions,  because  more  than  once  have  the  workmen 
and  peasants  of  Russia  received  from  the  labor- 
ing classes  of  Europe  timely  and  heartfelt  aid  in 
moments  of  dire  necessity. 

Guarantees  by  the  Soviet  Government 

The  question  is  often  raised  about  gnarantees 
for  the  propor  distribution  of  relief. 

But  in  this  respect  the  Soviet  Government  has 
done  everything  possible.  The  American  Relief 
Administration,  Dr.  Nansen,  and  otheir  philan- 
thropic organizations  have  concluded  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  Government,  which  agreements 
provide  for  the  proper  control  of  every  parcel  and 
every  contribution  on  Its  way  from  the  frontier  of 
Russia  up  to  the  very  mouths  of  the  starving 
people.  There  is  plenty  of  impartial  and  authori- 
tative evidence,  from  men  who  have  visited  Russia 
and  have  taken  part  in  the  work  of  relief,  that 
these  agreements  are  strictly  fulfilled,  not  only  by 
the  central,  but  also  by  the  local  authorities 
Russia. 

So,  for  instance,  the  workers  of  the  medical  relief 
administration  of  Dr.  Nansen*s  organization. 
Colonel  McKie,  M.  P.,  of  Canada,  who  has  lately 
returned  from  Russia,  and  many  others,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  above.  And  it  is  only  people  who  wish 
to  obstruct  the  work  of  relief  who  continue  to 
assert  that  there  are  not  sufficient  guarantees, 

Lastit^  Measures 

But  the  work  of  direct  relief  to  the  starving 
population,  however  important  and  urgent,  does 
not  solve  the  problem.  It  does  not  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  calamity 
in  the  future.  The  policy  of  the  previous  govern- 
ments of  Russia  was  usually  confined  to  rradering 
some  assistance  during  the  famine  years,  while  it 
was  necessaiT  to  concentrate  on  the  elimination  of 
the  causes  of  the  famine.  It  is  necessary  to  study 
its  origin,  and  to  devise  a  whole  scheme  of  State 
measures  for  putting  an  end,  once  for  all,  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  bad  harvest  occurring  again. 
The  Soviet  Government  has  already  approached 
this  task,  and  has  created  a  special  committee, 
consisting  of  a  large  number  ot  the  best  agricul* 
tural  experts  and  economists  of  Russia,  who  are 
studying  the  problem  in  its  oitirety.  A  scheme 
has  alieady  been  drafted  of  measures  tending  to 


improve  Russian  agriculture  by  utilizing  the  spring 
floods  to  combat  the  consequences  of  droughts, 
improving  the  technique  of  land  cultivation,  and 
providing  for  the  supply  to  the  peasants  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  implements.  The  results 
of  the  work  of  experiment  stations  existing  in 
the  Buffering  provinces  point  to  the  necessity  of 
changii^  the  system  of  land  cultivation  in  this 
region.  Measures  are  being  taken  to  prepare  for 
the  cultivation  of  such  crops  as  maize  or  millet, 
which  are  more  proof  against  drought,  and  for 
changing  the  whole  system  of  rotation  of  crops 
by  introducing  root  crops  and  feeding  grasses, 
which  can  secure  a  more  stable  harvest  independ- 
ently of  climatic  changes.  To  this  are  added 
such  measures  as  an  increase  in  cattle-breeding, 
and  its  introduction  in  those  parts  of  ihe  country 
where  it  was  absent  up  till  now,  owing  to  the  whole 
of  the  husbandry  being  concoitrated  on  the 
cultivation  of  grain.  This  is  a  tremendous  pro- 
gram requiring  for  its  realization  vast  means 
and  many  years.  But  there  is  no  other  way. 
Before  this  work  has  been  completed,  the  danger 
of  famine  cannot  be  regarded  as  wholly  eliminated. 
The  measures  undei^aken  in  order  to  provide 
public  work  for  the  population  are  being  devised 
on  the  lines  of  the  above  achone. 

Hostility  and  Threats 

Up  till  now  both  Russia  and  its  Government 
have  had  to  devote  their  utmost  efforts  to  resisting 
the  attacks  and  attempts  emanating  from  abroad 
and  directed  against  the  State  and  social  order 
which,  about  four  years  ago,  were  established  in 
Russia  by  its  laboring  masses.  The  Russian 
Government,  not  being  up  till  now  recognized  by 
other  Powers,  althou^  not  at  present  engaged  in 
any  actual  war,  is  still  under  the  necessity  of  com- 
bating the  hostile  policy  of  foreign  powers,  and,  as 
the  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  shown,  its 
very  work  of  relief  is  being  made  use  of  for  poli- 
tical pressure  upon  the  Soviet  Government. 

What  would  you  say  of  a  doctor  who,  at  the 
deathbed  of  a  patient,  should  stipulate  that  some 
fee  previously  due  should  be  paid  before  his  aid  is 
Tendered?  But  that  is  how  the  question  of  aid  to 
Russia  is  being  put  at  the  moment,  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  both  the  Paris  and  Brussels  Conferences. 
It  is  clear  that  such  an  attitude  helps  the  famine 
and  not  the  famine-stricken  population.  The  first 
condition  for  a  radical  fight  against  the  famine  is 
ike  cessation  of  such  a  policy  of  hostility  and  per- 
petual threats  against  Russia. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  policy  of  interven- 
tion, the  conclusion  of  a  formal  peace,  and  the 
complete*  recognition  of  the  government  which  the 
Russian  people  has  chosen  for  itself,  and  which  & 
has  supported  during  four  years  of  war  against  the 
world  —  these  are  the  requests  which  we  make, 
basiz^  ourselves  on  the  right  of  a  people  of  a 
hundred  millions  to  live  and  he  governed  in  the 
way  it  prefers. 

All  true  friends  of  the  Russian  people,  and  all 
those  who  truly  wish  the  Ruuian  peasants  to  be 
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■ned  fran  the  fanuiw  and  fiom  the  poMibilitx  of 
its  recurrence,  must  recogniae  the  sinq>Ie  jnstioe  of 
this  request. 

Aid  from  the  Western  Worker* 

Tlw  cessation  of  the  policy  oi  intervention  and 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  Government  would  cortainly 
greatly  facilitate  the  fight  with  die  famine^  But 
me  countries  which  are  industrially  more  developed 
could  give  Russia  more  direct  and  more  practical 
support,  with  great  advantage  and  benefit  for 
themselves.  The  position  of  the  masses  in  Western 
Europe  and  America  can  in  no  way  be  regarded 
at  siUisfactory.  The  economic  crisis  and  unem- 
ployment are  undermining  the  welfare  of  die  most 
wealthy  and  cultured  nations.  The  wry  machinery, 
implements,  and  materials  which  are  urgently  re- 
quired by  the  Russian  peasants  in  order  to  restore 
me  starving  provinces  of  Russia  to  their  posidon 
as  the  granary  of  Europe,  once  held  by  them,  are 
lying  useless  in  your  stores  and  factories,  owing 
to  tu  absence  of  buyers*  or  could  be  easily  manu- 
factwed  in  your  idle  workshopa. 

The  meet  simple  and  most  expedient  way  out  of 
die  f^iws  would  be  to  combine  the  work  of  aid  to 
Russia  with  measures  tending  to  reduce  the  un- 
Mnployasent  in  dw  western  countries.     But  of 


course  die  Russian  peasaiU  has  no  means  to  pay 

now  for  those  goods,  and  some  form  or  odier  of 
credit  would  be  reouired.  Such  acdve  assistance, 
however,  by  providing  means  of  production  and 
allowing  the  millions  of  Russian  peasants  to  double 
or  even  to  treble  the  harvest  in  an  immense  terri- 
tory, would  bear  abundant  fruit  within  the  next 
few  years;  and  not  only  the  interest,  but  rinking 
charges  on  such  a  loan  would  be  easily  repaid.  The 
realization  of  this  scheme  may  meet  with  great 
difficulty.  But  such  countries  as  England  and 
France,  which  found  hundreds  of  millimis  d 
pounds  to  support  those  armies  of  Kolchak  and 
other  generals  that  ruined  the  peasantry  of  Russia 
generally  and  that  of  the  stanriiq;  provinces  in  par- 
ticular, can  find  alao  the  money  required  fm  dw 
work  of  restoration. 

Every  well'meaning  cttizen  who  sympathiaes 
with  the  millifms  of  people  there  in  the  East 
doomed  to  death  from  starvation,  and  who  at  die 
same  time  is  occupied  with  the  problon  of  un- 
employment in  omer  connteies,  must  think  over 
this  scheme.  He  must  spare  no  efforts  to  bring 
to  bear  the  necessary  pressure  of  public  opini<m 
upon  those  institutions  on  which  it  depends  to  put 
into  effect  speedy  relief  measures  for  the  Marving 
r^ons  of  Russia. 


The  Causes 

By  Victor  Serge 


THEY  are  numerous  and  complex.  One  must 
recall  than,  however,  in  order  to  ascertain 
dioaa  responsible  and  the  consequences  thereof.  In 
a  certain,  but  not  over-important  d^;ree,  they  are 
oharactoistic  of  the  Russia  of  the  old  r^me 
which  suffered  almost  periodic  famines  wimout 
the  **civilized  world**  bothering  to  think  about  it 
In  four  years  of  terrible  revolutionary  struggle 
the  evil  heritage  of  the  old  r^ime  sUll  exertedits 
nefarious  influence  upon  the  land.  The  ignorance 
of  the  peasuits  and  tneir  primitive  methods  would 
alone  have  sufficed  to  produce  a  veritable  catastro- 
phe in  a  year  of  drought.  The  extent  of  the  cala- 
mity, however,  is  not  due  only  to  these  social  and 
climatic  conditions.  We  must  direct  our  attrition 
to  some  others. 

I.    The  War 

M.  Charles  Rivet  (of  **Le  Temps*')  describes, 
in  a  book  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  last  of  the 
Tsars  and  to  Rasputin,  with  what  superior  disdain 
die  Ambassadors  of  the  French  Republic  at  St. 
Petersburg  r^arded  the  moujiks,  that  enormous 
reserve  of  cannon-food  for  war.  .  .  At  the  time 
when  the  readers  of  **Le  Temps"  were  reading  every 
morning  that  "the  Cossacks  were  two  days*  march 
from  Berlin,**  the  Allies  only  counted  on  the  Rus- 
nan  cannon-fodder  to  slow  up  the  formidable  war 
madiine  of  the  Central  Powers.  The  figures  of  the 
Russian  losses  were  enormous,  so  great  that  one 
scarcely  sees  war  cripples  in  the  cities  and  villi^ 
4^  Russia — they  are  dead.  The  number  of  bayonet 
tfttadia  against  the  German  artillery  had  not  been 


multiplied  without  paving  a  fearful  price  in  blood, 
llie  lives,  the  stre4gth  of  the  Russian  fields  were 
exhausted  at  last  As  the  destruction  of  trans- 
portation followed  suit,  as  the  war  devomed  an 
enormous  numbn  of  horses  torn  from  woA  in 
the  fields,  the  death  of  the  best,  most  vigorous 
men  brought  nearer  the  death  of  Russian  soil. 
These  are  things  which  should  be  brought  to  mind 
from  time  to  time. 

2.  The  Blockade 
Why  should  <me  be  surprised  at  the  spectacle 
of  thirty  million  Russian  peasants  starving  to 
death?  The  Russian  famine  has  been  deliberately 
planned,  planned  and  organised  for  years,  with  all 
ue  resources  of  modem  technology.  1^  most 
noted  statesmen  of  two  worlds  have  several  times 
deliberated  thereon.  French,  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, in  the  luxury  of  the  salons  of  Versailles, 
deliberately  condemned  the  innumerable  Russian 
people  to  famine.  The  entire  press  approved  the 
decisioi^the  parliaments,  millions  of  bourgeois 
voters,  all  cultured,  patriotic,  humane.  Christian 
people  raised  no  protest  Those  who  saw  the  poor 
collapsing  in  the  streets  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow, 
in  the  winter  of  1919,  succumbing  to  gradual  star- 
vation, who  have  seen  horses  peddling  in  the 
snow  in  the  streets  of  the  Russian  capitals  every 
day,  who  remember  the  one-eighth  of  a  pound  of 
bread  then  distributed  by  the  Communes  to  the 
workers,  who  have  not  foi^otten  that  a  European 
nevrepaper  never  entered  Red  Russia  at  that  time — 
they  know  too  well  that  the  famine  is  the  inex- 
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piable  crime  of  international  reaction,  inexpiable 
fwcauae  committed  with  the  fullest  complacency 
and  serenity  of  spirit 

An  absurd  crime.  It  has  not  killed  the  Russian 
ReTolution.  It  was  based  on  a  false  calculation. 
Revolutionists  are  always  hungry!  They  know 
how  to  hold  out  against  hunger.  But  the  children 
are  dead.  The  aged  and  weak  are  dead.  The 
Bcimtists,  the  poets — the  entire  helpless  elite  of 
humanity — are  dead.  And  now  they  are  organiz- 
ing— sometimes  with  the  assistance  of  intellectuals 
who  made  no  protest  against  the  blockade— relief 
for  die  Burrivors. 

3.    The  Civil  War 

The  civil  war  has  raged  over  the  provinces  now 
devastated  by  the  famine  at  least  four  times.  Each 
time  the  armies  of  reaction  have  pillaged  dw 
houses,  destroyed  die  implements  and  murdered 
the  men.  It  was  in  die  Volga  regions  that  die 
Czhecho-Slovaks,  incited  by  the  Elnglish  and  French 
military  missions,  took  up  arms  in  1918  to  cut  off 
Russia  from  its  grain  supplies  in  the  Urals  and  in 
Siberia  and  starve  it  into  snlnnission.  There  it 
was  that  Savinkov  and  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  establidied  dieir  White  govern- 
ment widi  ^  aid  of  die  AlUsa.  It  was  thwe  diat 
Kc^lchak  launched  his  new  (tfennve  on  the  eve 
of  his  recognition  by  France.  With  every  advance 
of  the  counter-revolutionary  armies  the  White  Ter- 
ror dedmated  the  peasantry,  die  horison  was  cov- 
ered with  the  flames  of  burning  villages,  the  catde 
wrae  led  away,  the  railwajrs  torn  up  and  the  bridges 
destroyed...  Ih^'^Dmly  Chrmad€*\'*U  icurnat 
and  the  "iVets  Ywk  Timt^  announoed  (let  m  not 
forget  it!)  these  victories:  "Admiral  Koldiak  has 
blown  up  two  bridges  on  the  Volga.  .  .  ** 

Everyone  today  knows  how  large  a  degree  the 
Russian  counter-revolution  was  the  direct  crime 
o£  foreign  capital.  It  is  only  too  easy  to  aamo 
those  responsible  therefor. 

4.  Counler'Revolutionary  EUmatU 

Certain  elements  of  die  connter-revoludon  have 
known  how  to  turn  the  conflict  between  the  revolu- 
tionary city  and  the  country  still  in  its  petty-bour- 
geois, religious  and  conservative  mentality  to  their 
own  advantage,  aided  by  the  deplorable  circumstan- 
ces which  compelled  the  Soviet  govemmrat  to  make 
use  d  requisitions  for  the  nouridment  of  its 
armies.  The  small  insurrections  in  die  Volga  re- 
gions, fomented  by  the  Ri^l  Socialist  Revolu- 
tionaries or  by  the  clergy,  ran  into  the  hundreds. 
The  conflict  between  the  town  proletariat  and  the 
peasant  middle  class,  it  may  be  stated,  although 
it  has  profound  economic  and  psychological  causes, 
has  been  rendered  acute  by  the  war  and  by  the 
blockade.  The  greater  part  of  the  excesses  to  which 
diey  led  would  have  been  easilv  avoided  U  the 
proletariat  in  the  factories  had  neen  able  to  fur- 
nish the  villages  manufactured  articles  in  exchange 
for  the  grain  demanded.  But  the  proletariat  was 
fighting  on  seven  broad  fronts,  the  factories 
were  ^ut  down,  and  the  counter  revolution  had 
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seized  our  fuel  supplies — ^Denikin,  the  Dtm,  and 
the  English,  Baku. 

5.   The  Famine  an  Episode  in  Class  War 

It  will  be  easily  realized  that,  if  in  1918,  that  is, 
immediately  after  the  victory  of  the  workers  in 
the  streets  of  Petrt^ad  and  Moscow,  the  European 
proletariat  had  compelled  the  reaction  to  respect 
and  recognize  the  young  revolution,  then  so  en- 
thusiastic and  ready  for  the  most  herculean  tasks, 
if  a  small  part  of  me  ene^  devoted  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  war  had  bean  expmded  in  the  in> 
provement  of  agricultural  implements,  in  the  crea- 
tion of  irrigation  canals,  in  the  education  of  the 
p  asantry,  me  drou^  would  not  have  been  able 
to  destroy  in  a  few  wedcs  the  crops  of  a  region 
larger  than  France.  .  . 

If,  under  the  presott  Mate  of  affairs,  die  drought 
has  been  able  to  devastate  the  moat  fertile  i^ons 
of  Russia,  it  is  only  because  the  scourge  raged 
over  a  soil  where  war  had  destroyed  the  tools  and 
the  fruit  of  human  labor,  over  a  people,  decimated, 
exhausted  and  disconr^j^  by  innnite  aAiction, 
over  a  land  where  seed,  wagons,  horses,  and  above 
all  knowledge  are  ladking,  beranse  a  d^csmined 
attempt  had  been  made  to  destroy  everything. 

If  the  beantifal  plains  of  die  Vol^  burnt  by 
die  sun,  seem  to  have  become  a  desert,  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  for  fcHir  years  die  entire  capitalist 
world  has  na^  ceased  to  desire  die  death  of  the 
revolution,  of  this  revolutionary  people. 

That  must  not  be  forgotten!  The  day  after  the 
end  of  the  butohery  perpetrated  from  1914  to 
1918,  the  rulers  of  the  old  world,  the  rich,  com- 
mitted this  8ec<md  crime  against  humani^^ — the 
blockade,  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Russian 
people.  When  the  bourgeois  philanthropists  are 
stirred  by  the  thou^  of  the  death  ai  thousands 
of  babies  in  the  government  of  Saratov;  when  the 
scribblers  vdio,  in  1919,  estimated  die  advantages 
of  the  blockade  as  an  inexpensiTO,  and,  compared 
with  military  intervention,  very  sure  method,  speak 
of  help  for  Russia;  when  Noulens  is  appointed  to 
aid  starring  peasants;  let  us  not  forget,  comrades, 
to  denounce  the  crime  and  to  brand-mark  the  crim- 
inals. There  still  are  batdes  to  be  fought;  the  help 
for  Russia  will  inaugurate  no  armistice  between 
die  reaction  which  has  starved  us,  and  now  pre- 
tends to  come  to  our  assistance  in  order  to  better 
accomplish  its  work  of  death,  and  the  starved  Revo- 
lutioiL  The  Russian  famine  is  <mly  a  tragic  episode 
of  the  international  class-war.  The  American  cap- 
tains of  industry  who  are  sending  to  Petrbgrad 
and  Moscow  the  humanitarian  personnel  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  followed  by  cargoes  of  rice  and  condensed 
milk  do  not  doubt  it — relief  for  Hungary  paved 
the  way  for  the  Horthy  regime.  If  they  give  at 
all,  it  is  because  the  pressure  of  the  maraea  and 
the'  troubled  conscience  of  the  mob  ccnnpel  them 
to  do  so;  it  is  because  they  cannot  do  otherwise; 
and  because  they  are  waiting  for  a  favorable  turn 
of  events  to  give  the  revolution  a  finislyng  blow. 
To  watch  over  them,  to  combat  them,  to  denounce 
them,  is,  more  than  ever,  the  duty  of  us  all. 
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Sketches  from  the  Famine  Area 

iPttbUihed  in  the  Mpedal  famine  number  of  tke  Moeam  "Pravd^.) 


^HE  first  shock  came  when  we  arrived  at  Kir- 
sanov.  There  was  the  nsual  rush  on  the 
platform;  the  vendors  were  shouting,  the  bells 
ringing,  the  engines  screeching.  In  the  midst  of 
this  bustle,  just  by  the  entrance,  lay  a  small,  grey, 
slig^y  moving  bundle.  One  of  the  passmgers 
trod  on  it  and  stopped,  wcmdering  wlut  it  was. 
After  looking  at  it  closely  he  appealed  to  be 
startled,  and  in  a  hesitating  voioe^  as  if  not  be- 
lieving his  own  eyes,  asked: 

'Comrade — boy — wluU  are  yon  doing  here? 
What's  the  matter?*' 

The  bundle  of  rags  began  to  move,  and  out  of 
it  emerged  the  tiny  face  of  a  child,  with  sharply 
outlined  features  and  flushing  cheeks.  The  cmld 
looked  at  the  inquirer  with  its  dim  eyes  and  dropped 
its  head  again. 

"I— I'm  lying  here,"  it  muttered,  falling  off  into 
slumber. 

Instantly  there  was  a  crowd  of  onlookers.  Stand- 
ii^  round  the  child  they  all  tried  to  understand, 
to  find  out  the  trouble— though  it  was  all  clear 
without  explanations.  The  t£in  little  body  was 
flaming  and  shaking,  seized  either  vrith  fever  or 
the  agony  of  death.  The  incredibly  tattered  clothes, 
made  obviously  of  sacks,  covered  the  withered 
little  body  in  such  a  way  that  it  showed  through 
everywhere  as  if  completely  bare.  Dirty  and 
weedy  it  was,  seething  with  myriads  of  parasites, 
and  the  trembling  little  hands  kept  unconsciously 
moving  as  if  trying  to  scratch. 

*%oy,  say  where  you  come  from — ^what*s  your 
name?  Why  are  you  here?  Where's  your 
mother?"  came  questions  pelting  from  the  crowd. 

The  child  remained  silent.  Only  the  word 
**mother"  seemed  to  awaken  it,  and  it  made  an 
effort  to  lift  itself. 

**Ma  isn't  here —  She  got  lost — "  he  said,  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  and  dropped  on  the  ground  again. 

"Must  be  a  Polish  refugee,"  remarked  some- 
body. But  at  this  moment  the  platform  bell  rang 
three  times,  and  the  whole  crowd  dashed  to  the 
train.  A  minute  later  the  train  was  tearing  away, 
while  on  the  empty  platform,  near  the  entrance, 
diere  remained  l^g  a  slightly  moving,  grey,  and 
dusty  bundle. 


At  the  next  station  a  boy  of  between  six  and 
•even,  wearing  an  enormous  cap,  came  up  to  the 
carnage  door  and  stretched  out  his  hand. 

**Mister,  give  me  some  bread,"  said  he,  with  an 
air  of  severe  determination. 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but  kept  fussing  about, 
trying  no|  to  see  or  hear  the  little  figure  standing 
at  the  door;  his  own  children  were  inside  the 
carriage.  But  die  boy  would  not  leave  off.- 

."Give  me  something — give  me  a  bit  of  cnut,** 


said  he,  stretching  out  his  hand,  obviously  deletm- 

ined  to  g^  something  this  tinae. 
There  was  no  response. 

**Have  pity  on  an  orphan,**  said  the  boy,  in  an 
unexpectedly  serious  and  quiet  tone,  as  if  he  was 
speaking  direct  to  the  man  s  cosncicaoe. 

**Yoa  little  rascal!"  shouted  the  man,  etmdc 
with  amasement,  **An  orphan?  Yon  little  liar!" 

**Have  pity  on  an  orphan,"  repeated  the  child, 
with  a  non-duldish  serioowieas.  "Mother  died  at 
hcMne.  Father  cut  his  throat  Give  me  somrrhing 
— a  6rust,  or  a  potato." 

The  man  clasped  his  head.  Hien  suddenly,  as 
if  tome  enlightenmCTt  dawned  npco  him,  he  atked 
the  boy:  **D'you  think  yon  could  code  a  cradnd 
egg?" 

llie  bov  dioug^t  for  a  momeot  and,  stretdiing 
oat  iKrth  us  hands,  nodded:  "I  can.  Give  it  to 
me." 

Holding  carefully  the  cracked  egg — like  a  treas- 
ure of  untold  value — the  boy  walked  away.  Hie 
man  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  and,  shaking  his 
head,  only  said:  **Ah!  what  cUldren  there  are  now- 
adays! Something  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
world!" 

Indeed,  everywhere  die  children  one  sees  are 
enfeebled,  but  they  look  serious,  sad,  and  hard. 
They  walk,  beg,  carry  water,  make  bonfires,  guard 
the  heaps  of  household  rubbish,  bend  under  the 
wei^  <^  enormous  bundles.  And  all  the  time, 
seriously  and  sullenly,  they  look  in  the  eyes  and 
faces  of  the  grown-ups. 

•  •  • 

A  soothing  evening  calm  filk  the  outskirts  of  a 
big  city.  The  white  walls  of  the  central  buildings 
in  the  distance  are  delicately  tinged  with  pink  and 
gold.  The  birds  are  softly  chirping  in  the  gardens. 

In  a  little  dusty  street  three  figures  are  huddled 
together  under  a  wooden  hoarding.  A  mother, 
prostrate  and  delirious,  is  murmuring  something 
through  her  blue  lips,  while  two  little  girls  cling- 
ing to  her  sides  keep  breathing  at  her,  trying  to 
warm  her  cold  and  stiffening  body.  The  mother 
has  put  her  arms  round  the  little  heads  and  in  her 
last  embrace  is  whispering  fervidly — ^perhaps  pray- 
ing, perhaps  struggling  to  say  something,  to  ex- 
plain— 

The  street  is  onpty  and  quiet  Only  the  stars 
glimmer  faintly  in  the  sky,  as  if  ashamed  to  look 

down. 

•  •  • 

Another  street  Two  boys  and  a  girl  have  brought 
out  into  the  street  a  lid  of  a  newly  made  coffin,  put 
it  on  the  pavement  like  a  troudi,  and  sitting  round 
it  keep  bowing  to  the  passers-by. 

**Give  something  to  bury  mother." 

Small  money-notes  drop  into  the  lid.  With 
patience  and  in  silence  the  diildren  sit  and  bow. 
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gions,  from  the  places  where  they  eat  every  day, 
where  the  people  do  not  yet  know  the  taste  of 
grass,  bark  ana  wood-shavings. 

REQUIREMENTS  IN  MAGHINERT 

The  following  table  shows  the  urgent  xequiro- 
ments  of  elevm  famine  provinces: 


The  Arrival  of  the  Seed-Grain 

(The  vell-knoum  Ruuian  publicist  BaehveUev  hat  picturjed  Ae  mval  of  the  first  shipmau  of 
seed  m  the  Volga  Province  in  the  following  words:) 

A  T  first  there  were  only  vague  rumors.  A  timid 
ray  of  hope  went  tnroii^  die  land.  From 
Tillage  to  village  die  rumor  swelled  like  an  ava^ 
lanche.  Somewhere  seed  was  being  collected.  The 
first  transport  soon  arrived  in  the  Volga  region. 
"Lenin  himseir*  was  in  command  of  mc  troops 
that  were  to  compel  the  satiated  to  help  their  hun- 
gering brothers.  Everybody  did  not  believe  these 
rumors  to  the  same  degree,  but  they  nevertheless 
fc^an  to  prepare  the  fields.  Soon  the  first  refugees 
began  to  return  to  their  lunne  districts.  Then  the 
first  diipments  of  rye  arrived  from  die  "fortunate 
regions  .  And  everybody  wondered.'  As  if  the 
child  graves  had  suddenly  disappeared,  as  if  the 
limbs  were  no  longer  swollen  wim  hunger  typhus, 
as  if  the  aged  had  ceased  to  spit  blood, — the  seed- 
corn  was  arriving.  These  words  were  more  effec- 
tive than  the  most  inflammatory  q>eeches.  The 
people  were  again  resdessly  bustling  about  the 
abandoned,  uncultivated  fields.  Old  and  youiu| 
set  themselves  to  die  plough.  Ihose  who  had 
sold  their  horse  drew  the  plough  themselves  or 
worked  with  spades.  For  only  those  who  had 
already  ploughed  their  fields  received  seed-corn. 
The  women  who  had  lived  on  magic  charms  the 
entire  period  were  chased  back  to  the  villages.  The 
heXiti  m  the  coming  of  the  Anti-Christ,  which  had 
found  a  large  following,  disappeared. 

And  the  seed  was  actually  arriving.  It  was  being 
unloaded  day  and  night,  in  the  towns,  at  the  rail- 
way stations.  Never  was  work  more  willingly  done 
than  then.  Railway  and  transport  workers,  many 
far  advanced  in  years,  competed  with  the  Red 
Guards.  Without  complaining,  half-starving, 
nigged  men  unloaded  millions  of  poods  at  the 
designated  places.  Instead  of  doubt  the  infinite 
patience,  the  characteristic  of  the  Russian  peasant, 
again  came  to  the  surface.  The  corn-piles  were 
carefully  watched,  but  one  did  not  n^d  to  employ 
one's  own  guards;  die  peasants  are  the  best  wiA:h- 


Prorince 

Samara  . 
Saratov  -. . 
Astrakhan 
Ural  .... 
Turgai  . . 
Kazan  . . . 
Simbrisk . 

Ufa  

Orenburg 

Viatka... 

Stavropol 


No.  of 
Farm* 

512,804 
435,076 
198,492 
43,275 
140,992 
445,888 
305,513 
500,543 
344,592 
593,561 
178,213 


PlOD^ 

136,000 
83,000 
24,000 
9.000 
36.000 
54.000 
45.000 
82,000 
76,000 

100,000 
70,000 


Seed 
Drillt 

17,000 

10,000 
3,000 
1.200 
4,500 
6,800 
7,400 

10,000 
9,700 

12,400 
8,700 


Respefi 

&  Biodeis 

12.500 
7,500 
2,250 
850 
3,250 
5,000 
4,000 
7,500 
7,000 
9,000 
6,350 


Total..    3,^949   715,000  90,700  65,200 

The  above  are  required  to  make  up  the  actual 
ddiciency  for  the  area  now  under  cultivation;  the 
State  Economic  Planning  Commission  also  report 
that  this  area  could  easily  be  extended  by  16,000,000 
acres  if  30,000  tractors  could  be  obtained. 

Apart  from  the  machines  referred  to  above,  there 
is  an  actual  shortage,  for  reaping  the  hay  crops,  <^ 
100,000  mowing  machines  and  90,000  horse-arawn 
rakes. 


men. 


To  steal  die  com  from  Mother  Earth,^ — ^that  die 
peasant  cannot  do.  The  sacril^e  would  be  too 
great  **It  has  been  sent  for  her,  not  for  us**,  says 
the  peasant  And  after!  Even  if  the  people  die 
it  doesn't  matter;  an  empty  field  is  worse  than 
death. 

The  peasants  are  but  now  beginning  to  think  of 
themselves,  after  the  joy  of  the  first  seed  passed 
away,  of  inevitable  death,  of  the  diildren  who 
would  have  been  better  never  bom.  .  .  However 
there  is  no  more  to  be  seen  of  the  former  panic 
in  the  villages  of  the  Volga  region.  Hunger 
snatches  away  the  children,  swells  the  arms  and 
1^  of  the  adults  and  causes  the  teeth  of  the 
strongest  youth  to  drop.  The  people  are  waiting 
however,  calm  and  composed.  They  believe  help 
is  coming!  And,  feverish  and  widi  burning  eyes, 
they  listen  to  every  report  from  the  fortun^  »• 
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A  Sitting  of  the  Allied  Famine  Commission 

A  FaUhful  Report  by  Karl  Radde 

(In  October  a  special  famine  number  of  the  Moscow  "PravdeT  was  compMed  as  a  volasUarj 
contribution  by  the  printers  and  joumalitta  of  Moscow  and  sold  at  1000  rublcs  per  copy  for  the 
benefit  of  famine  relief.  Among  many  interesting  contributions  was  chs  ftdlowing  parody  am 
the  pTOcndings  of  a  counter-revtMUioniay  body,)  I 


The  delegates  of  the  Famine  Commission  of 
Ac  Allied  Powers  gother.  They  have  partaken  of 
9  good  breakfast  md  feel  the  diffii^  of  the  occo' 
mn.  The  French  premier,  M,  Briand,  is  in  the 
tAasr* 

Bmawp.  Centlemeo,  I  call  the  eeeiioB  to  order 
and  suggest  that  we  elect  at  duinnan  of  the  cam.- 
miaeion  BL  Giraud.  {A  Russian  specialist  of  the 
English  Delegation  jots  down  a  few  words  on  a 
piece  of  paper  which  he  hands  to  the  English 
Foreifft  Minisier,  Curxon,  The  Utter  indicates 
that  he  wishes  the  floor,)  My  Higgestion  aeema  to 
meet  with  oppontum  from  oar  EUigliah  frieiKla>  I 
ahall  thwefore  assign  mj  reaama.  M.  Giraud  waa 
a  l<nig  time  a  textile  manufacturer  in  Hoaoow.  As 
he  waa  obliged  to  devote  his  attention  chieBy  to 
die  devtiopmenl  of  die  prodnctiTo  forces  ^  that 
poor  country,  he  could  not  give  his  working  girls 
enough  to  eat,  and  yet  he  succeeded,  hy  encourag- 
ing religious  ceremoniea,  in  maintaining  the  spirit 
of  thoae  unfortunate  wtnnen  in  at  least  a  satiafao- 
lory  condition.  In  general,  it  will  be  dificnlt  to 
stamp  oat  hanger  in  Russia.  We  most,  howercr, 
at  least  win  the  minds  of  the  hnnm  for  die  AlUsa. 
That  is  my  reason  for  proposing  M.  Giraud. 

CuBZON. — ^My  attention  is  ^led  by  a  yoonc 
friend  in  the  English  del^ation,  who  is  acquamted 
with  the  Russian  language,  that  these  damned  Bol- 
sheviki,  who  have  mH  ytt.  lost  their  holcbess,  mi^ 
make  die  name  ci  die  very  honorable  M.  Giraud 
an  object  of  thar  frivolous  jokea.  His  name  re> 
minds  one  of  the  Ruasiaii  word  r&ir,  (*Yat^) ,  and 
Dranian  Bydny  will  soon  be  writing  poems  to  the 
effect  diat  the  'Yat-belly'*  ought  to  feed  die  hungry. 
1  propose  that  we  elect  M.  Noulens  as  chairman 
for  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  commercial  organixa- 
titm  which  sold  goods  to  Wrangel.  Recently  he 
transported  theae  goods  to  Poland  in  order  to 
smuggle  them  dienoe  into  Ukra^  He  thei^ore 
has  eiqf>erience  in  the  fight  i^ainst  hunger,  which 
can  be  overcome  only  oy  the  benefits  of  tra^ 

Bkand. — ^There  you  go  again.  You  Imow  very 
well  that  Noulens  was  the  first  man  to  organise 
hunger  in  Ru8Bia<  You  are  trying  to  cnnpromiae 
the  whole  business  in  order  diat  yoa  may  have 
a  free  hand  in  Russia. 

CuBZon. — ^M.  BriandV  revelations  astonish  me. 
I  had  no  suspicion  that  our  friends  had  intervened 
in  Russian  matters.  But  I  am  convinced  diat  M. 
Briand's  fears  are  unfounded.  The  Russians  are 
acquainted  widi  the  recent  amices  of  Noulens 
in  furdiering  trade  with  Russia  and  will  tain 
pleaaure  in  contemplating  this  converted  rinna. 

Bbumd.— Very  wdl,  we  accept  If  the  Bolabevlki 


reject  Noulens,  that  will  be  evidence  that  ih&y  an 
not  worthy  of  any  asristanoe.  {Noulene  takee  Ac 
dbofr.) 

Noulens. — Gentlemen,  our  commissitm  has  no 
political  aims.  We  are  to  speak  of  famine,  not 
of  politica.  Everv  time  we  speak  of  politics,  we 
oome  to  blowi,  wnich  continue  until  hunger  once 
gathers  at  dw  breakfast  table.  {Shouu  o/t 
&avoI) 

General  Pau. — ^Nothing  is  further  from  my 
mind  than  politics*  But  I  should  only  like  to 
Icnow  what  is  to  constitute  our  woric  I  am  a  pious 
Catholic  and  of  course  r^ard  the  providi^  of 
rain  as  God*B  burinesa.  If  there  was  a  droo^ 
in  Russia,  it  was  a  punishment  sent  by  God. 

CittlOM^(raftes  a  little  En^iA  BihU  ool  of 
his  podteL  Be  carries  it  always  with  him  attached 
to  a  silken  cord.)  **Feed  dw  hungry  and  give  drink 
to  the  thirsty/*  is  the  word  of  God,  our  Father. 

General  Pau. — ^To  be  sure,  but  this  work  ai 
diarity  has  always  been  left  to  the  Churdi.  Lei 
dw  Bolsheviki  admit  the  Jesuits  to  Russia!  I 
might  call  attention  to  the  fact  diat  my  friend 
RisBudiindcy  promises  us  a  very  f  avcnable  effect 
from  dw  bray  hand  of  hunger  en  dw  rdwUiooa 
spirit  the  Russians.  {Kerensky  and  MUyukoo 
stick  out  thdr  heads  from  behind  the  cnrtoM,  tug 
at  Briants  sheiae,  and  whisper  something  to 
Am.)* 

BaiAND. — Gentlemen,  we  must  show  our  good- 
will to  the  Russian  people  by  helping  them.  If, 
owing  to  dw  evil  nature  of  toe  Bolsheviki,  we  are 
unable  to  Iwlp  than,  the  bony  hand  whidi  dw 
illustrious  soldier  has  just  spcdEen  will  be  all  the 
more  effective.  I  propose  that  cunciete  motions 
be  discussed. 

CoRZOH' — ^We  cannot  send  grain  to  Russia.  (Crim 
of:  Why  not?)  We  have  no  grain.  America  has 
the  grain.  It  would  not  be  iust  to  make  all  (rtber 
countries  the  catspaws  d  American  inflnmoe  in 
Rnssia.  {The  American  d^gote  shouts  :  We  have 
not  asked  you  to!  The  Japanese  delegate  grins 
aniably  at  Curxon  and  at  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor Harvey,)  We  must  get  grain  in  Roasia  itself. 
Let  oa  eetablish  credits  for  our  export  firms.  Our 
merchants  will  purchase  grain  in  ailwria,  Ukraine 
and  the  Nordwm  Caacams,  and  seU  it  to  the 
Russians. 


*Id  a  poblie  qwedi  in  the  mnaawr  of  1917,  ander  th* 
Ketendqr  refime,  the  jnomlnent  Roadan  cainuliM  Riebs- 
ihiniky  laid:  **WheD  the  boDy  band  of  hanfer  ehoefafls 
tlM  Rnatlui  woricer  hf  die  tboat  he  wIU  eosM  to  hb 
■enMt.*'  This  qrnkil  ssylng  heeaae  a  bravord  tl  the 
Revolotioa;  henoe  the  eonoam  ■antfaared  bf  Kamdtf 
asd  mijraltav  as  poctnfad  by  Radafc. 
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The  American  Ambassador  Harvkt. — Not  • 
bad  idea.  In  thi^  way  tbey  will  create  a  commer- 
cial apparuus  of  their  own  in  Russia,  make  profits 
of  100  per  cent,  and  cut  us  all  out  The  Gnmans 
were  not  wrong  when  they  spoke  of  the  English 
hypocrisy,  {Confuiion  of  smhIi,  Briaad  thoutum 
loudest  of  all.) 

Briand. — Have  tou  already  consulted  your 
friend  Stinnes?  They  tell  me  the  Boche  bought 
up  Skoropadd^'s  estate  in  Ukraine. 

NouLENS. — Gentlesnen,  the  amiable  course  of 
our  conversation  thus  far  has  shown  that  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  sufficiently  worked  out  We  must 

S»point  an  investigating  commission  to  go  over  all 
e  preliminaries'  I  suwest  that  we  dissolve  into 
sub-committees.    One  o£  them  should  study  the 
historv  of  the  alimentation  of  Russia  from  the 
perioa  of  Rurik  to  Tsurupa.    (ShouU  of:  Hear, 
hear!    So  that's  their  game!)    I  see  that  our 
English  friends  consider  this  insufficient   I  there- 
fore  propose  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mission to  investigate  tlie  Ejiglisb  methods  of  bring- 
ing  about  and  suppressing  famine  in  India.  (Shoutt 
of  I    Su6h   impudence! )    Furthermore,  Russian 
statistics  have  always  been  poor.  We  must  under- 
take in  Russia  a  census  of  population,  cattle  and 
crops.   Of  course,  we  must  do  this  ourselves,  for 
to  use  the  statistical  data  of  Mr.  Popov,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Russian  Statistical  Oflbce,  would  be 
a  de  facto  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government 
But  I  proceed:    What  is  hunger?    This  concep- 
tion is  relative.   We  must  determine  scientifically 
how  little  a  Russian  need  eat  in  order  not  to  die. 
In  ibis  business  of  not  dying  the  Russians  have 
developed  altogether  new  mraaods.  We  must  also 
see  to  it  that  uey  do  not  overeat  at  our  expense. 
Even  Mr.  Lyman  Brown,  representative  of  the 
great-hearted  American  philantnropy,  has  kept  this 
constantly  in  mtnd^    I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  it 
will  take  us  seversi  months  to  carry  out  this 
program.  (Cries  t  And  bow  about  the  hungry 
peasants  in  Russia  in  the  meantime?)  The  English 
Prime  Minister,  Lloyd  George,  has  himself  pointed 
oat  in  the  English  Parliament  that  the  famine  in 
Russia  is  the  greatest  catastrophe  the  world  has 
seen  in  centuries.    How  then  will  it  be  possible 
for  us  to  combat  so  erest  a  catastrophe  in  the 
period  of  a  few  monms?    We  shall  surely  ap- 
proach Uu  solution  of  the  question  in  these  montbk 
{Shouts:   You  are  already  approaching  the  solu- 
tion; you  have  sent  soldim  to  Upper  Silesia  and 
aeroplanes  to  Rumania*) 

Briand. — Gentlemen,  we  are  somewhat  fatigued. 
Th^  is  why  the  debstes  are  running  away  with 
tiiemselves  and  assuming  the  character  of  mutual 
recriminations  (Cries:  The  old  rascal!)  which 
cannot  redound  to  the  advent^  either  of  friendly 
Telati<His  between  die  Allies  or  of  the  cause  of 

ror  hungrv  Russia.  Res  sacra  misere!  llierefore, 
suggest  that  we  adjourn  our  session  and  have 
someming  to  eat  After  Innch  we  can  eleet  the 
committees* 

N011LEN8. — Gentlemen,  our  first  session  has  ad- 
Tsncod  the  question  of  aid  to  famished  Russia  by 
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at  least  one  step.  The  Allied  powers  have  shown 
the  Russian  people  that  in  spite  of  the  crimes  of 
the  Bolshevist  Government  they  are  mindful  of 
the  millions  and  millions  of  Russian  soldiers  that 
fell  in  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  The  Russian  people 
shall  know  that  we  have  not  forgotten  them  and 
that  we  shall  proceed  after  lunch  to  the  election 
of  the  Committees! 

(All  rise.  General  Pau  crosses  himself.  Giraud 
wipes  away  a  (ear  in  spite  of  the  difiicumes  he  en- 
counters in  raising  his  adipose  hand.  Curzon  turns 
the  pages  of  kia  Bible.  The  doors  open.  A  lackey 
announces:  Luncheon  is  served.) 


AMERICAN  WORKERS  GET 
CONCESSIONS 

The  Siberian  Revolutionary  Committee  has  made 
an  sgreement  with  a  group  of  American  workers 
for  the  leasing  of  some  coal  deposits  in  the  Kui- 
netsk  Basin.  The  main  terms  of  this  agreement 
are  as  follows: 

The  Siberian  Revolutionary  Committee  agrees 
to  deliver  in  Kemerovo  a  mfficient  quantity  of 
building  materials  for  workers'  dwellings.  In  1922 
there  will  arrive  in  Kemerovo  2800  workers  who 
will  be  entrusted  with  the  operation  of  the  Kemer- 
ovo mines  and  the  chemical,  brick  and  lumber 
mills  attached  to  thnn.  Moreover  then  will  be 
given  to  this  group  of  woriEmra  ten  diousand  dea- 
syatins  (about  4000  acres)  of  agricultural  land 
for  cultivation,  whose  products  will  be  used  for 
feeding  the  workers.  The  Workers'  Co-operative 
is  also  grsnted  the  right  to  obtain  cement  from 
the  Yashkin  cement  works  and  cast  iron  from  the 
Guryev  Mill,  on  condition  that  they  will  furnish 
skilled  workers  for  those  mills.  Lutly,  the  same 
co-operstive  is  granted  a  lease  for  two  bridk  works 
and  one  leather  factory  in  Tomsk.  The  Workers* 
Co-operatiw  is  granted  a  lease  for  two  bride  wcnHcs 
year  the  output  of  all  the  enterprises.  The  entire 
output  of  coal  belongs  to  the  State.  Only  begin- 
ning with  the  second  year,  is  the  Co-operative  per- 
mitted to  retain  one-half  of  the  output  for  develop- 
ing its  enterprises.  The  enterprises  shall  he  man- 
aged by  the  woricers  themselves  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Soviet  authorities. 

Novy  Mir,  Berlin,  No.  225. 
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Achievement  and  Promise 

By  N.  Lendt 
{Petroend  *'PraiM\  October  20,  1921) 


NOVEMBER  7  is  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
the  Russian  Revolution.  The  farther  this 
great  day  departs  from  us,  the  clearer  becomes 
the  meaning  of  the  Proletarian  Revolution  in  Rus- 
sia, the  more  we  realize  also  the  practical  txperi- 
ence  of  our  woric  as  a  whole. 

Thu  meaning  and  experience  can  be  deaoibed 
briefly  as  follows: 

One  of  the  direct  immediate  problems  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  was  the  bourgeois-democratic 
problem:  to  destroy  the  remnants  of  medievalism, 
to  eradicate  them,  to  liberate  Russia  from  this 
barbarism,  from  this  disgrace,  from  this  heaviest 
drag  upon  any  culture  or  progress  in  our  country. 

We  nave  a  right  to  be  proud  that  we  accom- 
plished this  cleansing  more  resolutely,  more  rap- 
idly, more  bravely,  and  more  successfully,  from 
the  standpoint  of  influencing  the  masses  of  the 
people,  than  did  the  great  French  revolution  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  Two  Revolutions 

Both  the  Anarchists  and  the  petty  bourgeois 
democrats  (the  Mensheviks  and  Social  Revolution- 
ists are  the  Russian  representatives  of  this  inter- 
national social  type)  spoke  and  continue  to  speak 
much  nonsense  concerning  the  relation  of  the 
bourgeois  democratic  revolution  to  the  socialist 
proletarian  revolution.  The  correctness  of  our 
understanding  of  Marxism  on  diis  point,  of  our 
interpretation  of  the  experience  of  previous  revolu- 
tions, has  been  fully  confirmed  in  Uiese  four  years. 
We,  as  no  one  else,  carried  the  bourgeois  demo- 
cratic revolution  to  completion.  We  are  advanc- 
ing, conciously,  resolutely  and  ceaselessly  toward 
the  social  revolution,  knowing  that  it  is  not  sep- 
arated by  a  Chinese  wall  from  the  bourgeois 
democratic  revolution,  knowing  that  only  the 
struggle  will  decide  how  far  we  shall  ultimately 
advance,  what  part  of  the  tremendous  task  we 
shall  accompish,  what  of  our  victories  will  remain 
intact  We  shall  see.  But  even  now  we  can 
see  that  prodigies  have  been  accomplislied — ^for 
a  ruined,  exhausted  and  backward  country — ^in  the 
socialist  transfornyition  of  society. 

Let  us  define  the  bourgeois  democratic  ele- 
ment in  our  revolution.  It  should  be  clear  to  the 
Marxists.  As  illustrations  we  must  take  only  con- 
crete examples.  The  substance  of  a  bourgeois 
democratic  revolution  consists  in  the  liberation  of 
all  the  social  institutions  of  a  country  from  mediev- 
alism, serfdom  and  feudalism. 

A  Herculean  Task 

What  were  the  main  manifestations  and  rem- 
nants of  serfdom  in  Russia  in  1917?  Monarchy, 
nobility,  land  tenure,  land  exploiUtion,  the  posi- 
tion of  woman,  rei^^on,  oppression  of  nationaiUies. 


Let  us  take  any  of  these  Augean  Stables  \A 
uncleansed  by  all  the  civilized  governments  in  thdr 
bourgeois  democratic  revolutions  125  or  250  years 
or  more  ago  (1649  in  England) ;  take  any  of  these 
— you  will  see  that  we  have  swept  them  clean. 
In  some  ten  weeks,  from  November  7,  1917,  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  we 
accomplished  a  thousand  times  more  in  this  field 
than  did  the  bourgeois  democrats  and  liberals 
(Cadets),  and  the  petty  bourgeois  democrats  (Men- 
sheviks and  Social  Revolutionists)  during  the  eight 
months  of  their  power. 

These  cowards,  babblers,  self-admirers  and  puny 
Hamlets  waved  a  paper  sword  and  did  not  eres 
destroy  monarchy!  We  threw  out  die  whole  men- 
ardiist  rubbish  as  no  one  ever  did  before.  We 
left  not  a  stone  standing  of  the  ancient  structuie 
of  nobility.    The  most  advanced  countries,  such 
as  England,  France,  Germany,  are  not  even  yet 
rid  of  traces  of  **nobility**.   The  more  deep-seated 
roots  of  nobility,  such  as  the  remnants  of  feudal- 
ism and  serfdom  in  landholding,  we  eradicated 
completely.   It  "may  be  argued'*  (there  are  scrih- 
biers  enough  abroad,  Cad^  Mensheviks  and  So- 
cial Revolutionists,  who  have  time  for  such  ail- 
ments) what  will  be  the  **final  outcome*'  of  the 
land  policy  inaugurated  by  October  Revolution. 
We  do  not  care  to  waste  time  now  over  such  aipi- 
ments;  we  are  settling  this  argument  and  numer- 
ous other  related  arguments  in  actual  struf^le. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  p^ty,  bourgeois 
democrats  "co-operated**  for  ei^ht  months  with 
the  land  holders  who  retained  the  traditions  of 
serfdom,  whilst  we,  in  a  few  wedcs,  swept  from 
Russian  soil  both  die  landlords  and  all  thai  tradi- 
tions. 

The  Accomplishment 

Take,  for  example,  religion,  or  the  disabilities 
of  women,  or  the  oppression  of  non-Russian  nation- 
alities. These  are  all  problems  of  the  bourgeois 
democratic  revolution.  The  wretched  petty  bour- 
geois democrats  chattered  about  these  things  for 
eight  months.  Not  one  of  the  advanced  coantries 
has  been  able  to  solve  these  problems  completely 
by  bourgeois  democratic  means.  With  oa  they 
were  solved  by  the  legislation  of  the  October  revo- 
lution. We  have  fought  religious  superstitioDi 
and  are  still  fighting  it  effectively.  We  have  given 
to  all  non-Russian  nationalities  their  own  republics 
or  autonomous  districts.  We  have  no  such  hideous 
baseness  in  Russia,  no  such  archaic  rubbish  as 
disfranchisement  or  inequality  of  women,  this  out- 
rageous relic  of  medievalism,  perpetrated  by  the 
greedy  bourgeoisie  and  the  stupid  petty  bourgeoisie 
of  all  other  countries. 

This  is  more  than  the  bourgeois-democratic  revo- 
lution could  accompli^  One  hundred  and  fifty  or 
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two  hundred  and  fifty  years  i^o  the  adTanced 
leaders  of  this  revolution  promised  the  people 
liberation  from  the  medieval  privil^es,  from  the 
inequality  of  women,  from  state^dowed  churches, 
from  oppression  of  nationalities.  They  made  many 

gromisea,  but  fulfilled  none.  They  could  not  ful- 
11  them,  for  their  *^e«)ect"  for  the  **8anctity  of 
private  property"  interfered.  In  our  Proletarian 
Revolution  there  was  no  such  **rcspect"  for  these 
cursed  medievalianu,  nor  for  this  sacred  **priv^ 
property**. 

Reforms  as  Byproducts 

But  in  orda  to  tfrengthen  the  victories  of  the 
bonrgeois-democradc  revolution,  we  had  to  go  far- 
ther, and  we  did  go  farther.  We  solved  the  prob- 
lems of  the  bourgeois-democratic  revolution  in  the 
course  of  our  main  proletarian  revolutionary  task. 
Reforms,  we  have  always  said,  are  by-products  of 
the  revolutionary  class  stru^le.  Bourgeois-demo- 
cratic changes,  we  said,  and  proved  by  deed,  are 
by-products  of  the  proletarian  socialist  revelation. 
Tlie  Kautekys,  Hilferdings,  Martovs,  Chemovs, 
Hillquits,  Longuets,  MacDonalds,  Turatis,  and  al! 
the  rest  of  the  heroes  of  **two  and  a  half"  Marx- 
ism, cannot  understand  this  relation  between  the 
bourgeois-democratic  and  proletarian-socialist  re- 
volutions. The  first  grows  into  the  second.  Hie 
second  incidentally  solves  the  problems  of  the 
first  The  second  reinforces  the  work  of  the  first 
Struggle  and  struggle  alone  decides  how  succesa' 
fully  the  second  can  outgrow  the  first 

The  Soviet  order  is  the  living  fact  and  evidence 
of  this  outgrowth  of  one  revolution  from  another. 
The  Soviet  order  is  a  maximum  of  democracy 
for  the  workers  and  peasants  and  at  the  same 
time  it  represents  a  break  with  bourgeois  democ- 
ratic ideology  and  the  appearance  <^  a  new,  uni- 
versally sig^cant  type  of  democracy:  prol^arian 
democracy,  or  the  dictatorship  of  me  proletariat 
Let  the  curs  and  swine  of  the  dying  bourgeoisie 
with  its  petty  bourgeois  democratic  hangers-on 
heap  upon  us  abuse,  imprecation,  and  derision  for 
our  mistakes  and  midiaps  in  the  construction  oS 
our  Soviet  order.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  foigM 
that  there  have  been  many  mishaps  and  mistakes. 
How  could  a  task  of  such  world  significance  as  the 
creation  of  an  absolutely  new  type  of  govem- 
moit  order  be  accomplished  without  midiaps  and 
mistakes?  We  shall  strive  steadfastly  to  overcome 
our  failures  and  our  mistakes,  to  improve  the 
application,  still  far  from  perfect,  of  Soviet  prin- 
ciples. But  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud,  and  we 
are  proud  that  to  our  lot  fell  the  good  fortune 
to  l«gin  the  construction  of  a  Soviet  State,  to 
begin  this  new  epoch  of  history,  the  epoch  of 
the  domination  of  a  new  class,  oppressed  in  all 
capitalist  countries,  but  everywhere  heading  toward 
a  new  life,  toward  victory  over  the  bourgeoisie, 
toward  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  toward 
the  deliverance  of  humanity  from  the  yoke  of 
capitalism  and  imperialistic  wars. 


Th€  True  Slogan 

The  question  of  imperialistic  wars,  the  question 
of  the  present  world  rule  (rf  financial  capital, 
which  inevitably  creates  new  imperialistic  wars,  pro- 
motes unexampled  national  oppressions,  robbery 
and  plunder,  and  the  strangling  of  the  weak,  back- 
ward and  small  nations  by  a  handful  of  ''advanced'* 
powers;  since  1914,  this  question  has  been  the 
fundamental  problem  in  the  policv  of  all  coun- 
triea.  It  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  tens  of 
millions  of  people.  It  is  the  question  whether, 
in  the  next  imperialist  war,  resulting  from  cap- 
italism, which  me  bourgeoisie  is  preparing  bd'ore 
our  very  eyes,  20,000,000  men  will  be  lulled,  instead 
of  the  10,000,000  killed  in  the  war  of  1914-1918, 
in  addition  to  those  killed  in  the  "small**  wars 
not  yet  ended.  It  is  the  question  whether  in  this 
coming  war,  ^iHiidi  is  inevitable  if  capitalum 
endures,  60,000,000  men  will  be  wounded,  instead 
of  the  30,000,000  wounded  in  the  war  of  1914- 
1918.  With  this  question  our  October  Revolution 
opened  a  new  epoch  of  world  history.  The  hire- 
lings of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  Social  Revolutionists, 
Mensheviks,  and  all  the  petty-bourgeois,  so-called 
**socialist**  democracy  of  the  world,  scoffed  at  the 
slogan  ot  the  "transformation  of  the  imperialist 
war  into  civil  war.**  But  this  slogan  proved  to  be 
the  only  true  slogan;  unpleasant,  of  course,  and 
harsh,  but  nevertheless  true,  amidst  the  darkness 
of  the  most  subtle,  chauvinist  and  pacifist  lies. 
These  lies  are  collapsing.  The  Brest-latovsk  Peace 
hu  been  exposed.  The  significance  and  conse- 
quences of  that  peace  still  worse  than  Brest-Litovsk, 
— ^the  Versailles  Peace — are  daily  being  still  more 
mercilessly  exposed.  In  the  sight  of  millions  and 
millions  of  tnhiking  people,  seeking  the  causes 
of  the  war  of  yesterday  and  the  causes  of  the  in- 
evitable war  of  tomorrow,  there  looms  with  in- 
creasing clarity  and  certainty  this  terrible  truth: 
that  it  is  imporaible  to  escape  the  clutches  of  the 
imperialist  war  and  its  inevitable  imperialist 
peace;*  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from  tnis  hell 
bv  any  other  course  Uian  through  a  Bolaherik  strag- 
gle and' a  Bolshevik  revolution. 

The  Answer  of  the  Slaves 

Let  the  bourgeois  and  the  pacifists,  the  generals 
and  the  petty  bourgeois,  the  capitsiists  and  the 
philistines,  and  all  the  faithful  Christiana  and  all 
the  knights  of  the  Second  and  the  Two  and  a  Half 
International,  furiously  curse  this  revolution.  With 
no  flood  of  malice,  calumny  and  lies  can  they 
drown  the  historical  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  the  slaves  have 
answered  the  war  between  slave-holders  with  an 
open  proclamation  of  the  slogan:  We  shall  turn 
this  conflict  between  slave-holders  over  their  spoils 


*Here  Lenin  inteijectt  parenthetically  in  the  RnHian, 
"If  we  had  the  <Ad  tpelUng  I  would  write  two  words  witll 
their  two  meanings.  There  is  one  word  in  RiuaUm, 
**niir**,  for  ''peace"  and  'Vorld",  distinKoished  in  apdlinf, 
but  Dot  in  pnmnnciation,  by  the  eld  oitfaofrapfay. 
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into  a  war  of  the  slaves  of  all  nations  against  the 
slave-holders. 

For  the  first  time  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years  this  slc^an  has  grown  from  a  vague  fed>le 
expectation  into  a  clear,  definte  political  pn^nun; 
into  an  active  war  of  millions  of  the  oppressed  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  proletariat;  into  the  first 
victory  of  the  proletariat,  the  first  victory  in  the 
work  of  ending  wars,  the  victory  of  the  allied  work- 
ers of  all  countries  over  the  allied  bourgeoisie  of 
▼arioufl  countries,  the  bourgeoisie  which  makes 
peace  and  conducts  war  at  the  expense  of  the  slaves 
of  capUal,  at  the  expense  <tf  mred  workers  and 
peasantft  and  all  the  toiling  maaaea. 

The  Work  Is  Begun 

This  first  victory — ^not  the  final  victory — ^was 
won  by  our  November  Revolution  against  the  most 
extraordinary  odds,  with  unheard  of  sufferings,  and 
in  spite  of  tremendous  failures  and  mistakes  on  onr 
part.  As  if  it  were  possible  for  one  backward 
nation  to  defeat  the  imperialist  attacks  of  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  advanced  countries  of  the 
world  without  suffering  defeats  and  making  mis- 
takes! We  are  not  afraid  to  admit  our  mistakes, 
and  we  shall  look  at  thfan  soberly  in  order  that 
we  may  learn  to  correct  them.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains a  fact,  that  for  the  first  time,  in  hnildreds 
and  thouaamb  of  years,  the  promise  to  answer  the 
war  between  slave-holders  with  a  revolution  of  the 
idaves  against  all  slave-holdm  has  been  fulfilled 
and  is  being  fulfilled  in  spite  of  all  difficulties. 

We  have  started  this  work.  As  to  when  and  in 
what  period  of  time  and  where  the  proletariat 
will  complete  this  work,  is  a  question  of  littie 
importance.  What  is  important  is  that  the  ice  has 
been  brcJcen,  that  the  road  is  open,  that  the  trail 
is  blazed. 

Continue  your  hypocrisies,  Messrs.  Capitalists 
of  all  countries,  "defend  your  fatherlands'*,  Japa- 
nese against  Americans,  Americans  against  Japa- 
nese, French  against  English,  and  the  rest! 

Knights  of  the  Second  and  the  Two  and  a  Half 
Internationals,  with  all  the  pacifist  gentry  and 
Philistines  of  the  world,  you  may  continue  to 
hide  under  fine  writing,  in  new  **Ba8el  Manifestos'* 
the  trutii  about  the  conflict  against  imperialist  wars. 
(On  the  style  of  the.  Basel  Manifesto  of  1912!) 
It  was  the  first  Bolshevik  revolution  that  liberated 
at  a  single  stroke  the  first  hundred  million  people 
from  the  jaws  of  imperialist  war  and  imperialist 
peace.  The  revolutions  to  come  will  rescue  from 
such  wars  and  such  peace  all  humanity. 

The  Present  Task 

The  last,  the  most  important,  the  most  dificult, 
and  the  most  incomplete  portion  of  our  work  is  eco- 
nomic construction,  the  laying  of  the  economic 
foundation  for  the  new  socialist  structure  in  place 
of  the  destroyed  feudal  and  half-destroyed  cap- 
italist structures.  It  is  in  this  most  important  and 
most  difficult  task  that  we  have  made  the  most 
failures  and  mistakes.  As  if  it  were  possible  to 
b^lin  such  a  new  world  task  without  failures  and 
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mistakes!  But  we  have  b^n  it  We  are  doing 
it.  We  are  correcting  now  by  our  "new  eamomic 
policy"  a  number  of  our  miatakes,  we  are  learn- 
ing how  to  continue  without  these  *"^H^^**«  the 
building  the  socialist  structure  in  a  country  of 
small  peasants. 

The  difficulties  are  immense.  We  are  need  to 
contending  against  immense  difficulties.  It  is  not 
for  nothing  that  our  enemies  have  called  us  hard 
as  rock  and  have  said  that  we  were  the  repr» 
sentatives  of  a  *%reak  neck**  policy.  But  we  have 
learned  also — lU  least  to  some  extent — another  es- 
sential art  in  levolntion,  the  art  of  flexibility,  the 
ability  to  change  our  tactics  rapidly  and  rascal- 
ly, to  reckon  with  changed  general  conditirau, 
taking  a  new  road  for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
aim,  if  the  old  road  proves,  for  the  moment,  in- 
eqwdient  or  impoasible. 

The  Necessary  TransitioH 

We  diou^t  that  by  awakening  first  the  general 
political  and  then  the  military  entiiusiasm  of  dw 
masses  we  should  also  be  able  to  solve  immediate- 
ly, by  this  enthusiasm,  the  equally  great  economic 
problems.  We  thought,  perhaps  we  expected 
mthout  sufficient  reason,  to  solve,  by  means  of 
direct  decrees  of  die  Proletarian  Government,  the 
questions  of  state  production  and  state  distribution 
of  products  on  a  communist  basis  in  a  country  of 
small  peasants.  Life  has  shown  our  mistake,  b 
was  necessary  diat  we  pass  throu^  a  number  of 
transition  stages:  State  capitalism  and  state  social- 
ism, in  order  to  prepare — by  many  years*  hard 
work — for  the  transition  to  Communism.  Not  al<»M 
by  enthusiasm,  but  on  a  basis  of  self  interest  and 
by  economic  calculation,  with  the  aid  of  enthus- 
iasm CTeated  by  ikt  great  rerolutitm,  in  a  country 
of  small  peasants  you  must  build  strong  bridges 
through  state  capitalism  to  socialism;  otherwise 
you  will  not  reach  communism,  otherwise  yoa 
will  not  bring  tens  and  tens  of  millions  of  people 
to  communism.  Thus  we  have  been  tauoit  by 
experience.  Hius  we  have  bcCT  tsaa^  by  tM 
general  course  of  the  revolution. 

The  New  Poliey 

And  we,  who  during  the  period  of  four  years 
have  learned  somewhat  how  to  take  sharp  curves 
(when  sharp  curves  are  demanded) ,  begin  to 
learn  diligently,  attentively,  and  assiduously 
(though  not  sufficiently  attentively,  diligently  and 
assiduously)  the  new  curve,  the  **new  economic 
policy**.  The  Proletarian  state  must  become  a 
more  careful,  more  zealous,  more  efficiei^  ^'boas", 
a  wise  wholesale  merchant;  othmriae  it  cannot  put 
a  counbT  of  unall  peasanto  economically  on  its 
feet  There  cazmot  be  any  other  transition  to 
communism  under  the  present  conditions,  when  we 
have  beside  us  the  capitalist-— at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent capitalist — west  The  wholesale  merchant,  as 
an  economic  type,  would  appear  as  far  ronoved 
from  communinn  as  is  the  sky  from  tiie  earth. 
But  it  is  just  such  a  paradox  that  leads  in  real  life 
from  small  peasant  eowomy  throu^  rtatn  cap- 
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itaUsm  to  Bocialiam.  Penonal  interest  incnaBea 
production.  We  muA  fir^  of  all  have  at  any  cost 
an  increased  production.  Wholesale  trade  binds 
milliona  of  small  peasants  together  in  conunon 
economic  interest,  leading  than  to  the  ne:d  step, 
to  various  forms  of  common  action  and  unity  in 
industry  itself. 

We  have  already  begun  the  necessary  recon- 
struction of  our  economic  policy.  We  have  already 
achieved  in  this  field  some  partial,  it  is  true,  but 
ondoubted  successes.  We  are  already  finishing, 
in  Uiis  field  of  educati<m,  the  preparatory  class. 
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Learning  with  perseverance  and  assiduity,  testing 
every  step  by  practical  experience,  not  fearing  to 
change  many  times  the  work  b^;un,  not  fearing  to 

correct  our  mistakes,  attentively  considering  ineir 
significance,  we  shall  enter  the  next  class.  We  shall 
complete  the  "course",  even  though  the  conditions 
of  world  economy  and  world  politics  have  made 
it  longer  and  harder  than  we  desired  it  to  be.  No 
matter  how  hard  the  sufferings  of  the  transition 
period,  no  matter  what  the  pain,  hunger  and  do* 
struction,  we  will  not,  at  any  cost,  lose  courage 
and  we  will  bring  our  task  to  a  victorious  end.. 


Symposium 

(The  following  jlofemeiUs  were  prepared  especially  for  our  readers  by  a  number  of  Ameriataaf 
remttly  returned  from  Soviet  Russia  to  whom  we  pia  the  following  question: 

"As  the  result  of  your  observations  in  Russia  what  do  you  consider  most  important  for 
readers  of  Soviet  Russu  to  know  about  that  country?** 

In  publishing  the  replies  receive  to  this  quesdon,  we  of  course  assume  no  responsibility  for 
ifte  opiaitms  expressed  by^  the  writers  who  represent  many  interesting  varieties  of  personal  experi- 
ence  and  sentiment.  In  view  of  dtversity  of  these  witnesses  the  unanimitiy  of  their  reports  it  all 
the  more  striking.) 


WiLLIAH  Z.  FOSTEB 

(SeeretmyTreastirtr,  Trwde  Union  Edueaiiimal  Ltrngmt. 
Entered  Soriet  Russia  Mmr  i,  1921,  «s  eorrespandeni 
for  the  Federated  Press:  ^  Rmssia  in  Amgast,  Im^- 
miedietefy  en  fas  ream  te  America,  Mr.  Foster  wrHe 
m  book  on  his  Russian  txperienees,  of  which  u  remem 
is  frinted  in  this  issue  of  Sotut  Rdssu,  o»  pege  T78. 
Mr.  Foster  is  now  addressing  neetuisx  in  WoMtem 
Ameiiean  dties,  in  the  intereu  of  relief  w  the  Work- 
ere  Republic  W  RusstaJ 

WHILE  in  Russia  I  made  every  effort  to  get 
the  views  not  cmly  of  the  predominant 
political  group,  dw  Ommumists,  but  also  diose 
of  the  opposition  parties;  the  Menshevild,  Anarch- 
ists, Syndicalists,  ex-bourgeois,  etc.  In  my  in- 
vestigations I  was  allowed  to  go  where  I  pleased 
and  to  associate  with  whom  I  wished.  I  feel  diat 
I  had  a  fair  chance  to  observe  the  real  situation 
and  to  bniid  up  an  opinion  of  my  own. 

The  result  of  my  trip  is  that  my  faidi  in  the 
Russian  revolution  has  been  enormously  strength- 
ened. I  feel  sure  that  it  will  accomplish  its  great 
purpose  and  that  the  reaction  will  never  again 
get  the  upper  hand  in  Russia.  It  is  true  that  the 
situation  is  one  of  heart-breaking  difficulty,  espe- 
cially with  the  complicationa  brouglu  about  by 
dw  famine,  but  forcea  are  at  work  ditf  will  re- 
solve it  successfully.  The  supreme  problem  of 
to-day  is  the  economic  problem.  The  world's 
industrial  experts  say  that  the  Communists  cannot 
solve  this  and  sdU  adhere  to  their  main  program. 
But  dus  is  an  old  story  widi  dwm  and  dwir  like. 
They  said  right  after  the  October  revolution  that 
the  new  Govemnent  was  absolutely  impossible  and 
could  not  la^  two  months.  Yet  here  it  is  now, 
four  yean  later,  stronger  than  ever>  The  political 


'impoasibility'*  has  been  brilliandy  achieved,  «■ 
the  whole  world  has  had  to  admit  And  the  same 
is  true  in  the  matter  of  the  defense  of  the  revolu- 
tion. When  Russia,  without  an  army  and  paralysed 
by  the  blockade,  sabotage,  etc.,  was  besi^ed  by 
a  multitude  of  foes,  badked  by  world  eapitaliBm» 
the  military  wiaeacrea  assured  us  diat  the  Soviet 
Government  was  doomed.  But  it  did  not  fall.  Om 
the  contrary,  by  one  of  the  greatest  military 
efforte  on  record,  it  succeeded  in  driving  back  alV 
its  CDonies  and  in  making  its  foes  respect  its- 
power.  Hie  military  "imposbibility**  has  been- 
solved.  And  so  it  will  go  with  the  ''insoluble'* 
industrial  problem  also.  Even  as  the  workers 
solved  the  overwhelmingly  difficult  political  and 
military  problems  so  they  will  tolve  that  of  in- 
dustrial r^bilitation.  The  whole  country,  now 
freed  from  war  for  the  first  time,  is  turning  ito 
attention  to  the  industrial  situation,  and  I,  for  one, 
am  confident  that  its  difficulties  will  be  overcome 
— to  the  surprise  and  dismay  of  the  bourgeois 
world. 

Just  now,  I  think,  a  double  campaign  of  pub- 
licity is  neceksary:  First,  to  acquaint  die  people 
generally  with  the  terrors  of  the  famine  and  the 
blodcade,  and  to  bring  home  to  them  a  sense  of 
dieir  responsibility  to  relieve  these  ccmditions;  sad 
second,  to  point  out  thoroughly  to  the  rebel  elo- 
menta  here  die  true  meaning  of  the  new  ectmmnie- 
proiT«ni  now  being  put  into  force  in  Swiet  Russia* 
There  is  altogether  too  much  ignorance  on  this 
subject,  too  much  nonsense  about  the  Communists 
inviting  the  capitalists  back  into  control  in  Russia. 
We  cannot  have  too  much  li^t  on  the  great  in- 
dustrial problem  and  the  measures  that  are  beii^ 
applied  to  solve  it 
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Joseph  Irwin  Francs 

(United  States  Senator  from  Uafjimd.  In  a  letter  to 
SovuT  Russia,  Senator  France  writet:  undertook 
the  journey  to  Russia  as  a  private  eitaeiit  because  I 
believed  that  it  teas  imperative  for  us  to  know  more 
about  the  Russian  situation  if  we  were  to  formulate 
ratioaal  plans  for  the  restoration  of  Europe  and  of 
Ae  world."  Renuutud  in  Russia  one  moMh,  Uamnt 
on  July  28,  I92U 

X^ROM  my  observations  of  Europe  and  Russia, 
^  I  am  convinced  that  there  has  been  carried 
CO  in  the  United  States  a  systematic  campaign  of 
misrepresentation  concerning  all  that  hiu  been 
transpiring  in  Russia  during  the  last  four  years. 
Hie  purpose  of  this  propaganda  has  been  to  pre- 
Tent  the  establishment  tn  commercial  and  diplo- 
matic relationships  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  This  propaganda  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  interest  of  other  nations  and  has  been  contrary 
to  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

I  am  convinced,  from  what  I  have  observed  in 
Russia,  that  the  present  Government  will  not  be 

overthrown,  since  it  commands  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  Russian  peasants,  who  constitute  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  die  Russian  population. 

Hie  economic,  social,  political,  and  industrial 
organizations  of  the  great  nations  as  they  exist 
today^-of  the  United  States,  of  England,  of  Ger- 
many, of  France — are  not  Uie  result  of  any  plan 
nor  the  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  any  theory. 
Each  national  oi^anization  is  the  result  of  the 
play  and  inter-play,  of  Hie  action  and  reaction 
and  inter-action  of  individual  and  social  forces. 
The  same  individual  and  social  forces  which  have 
created  the  United  States  are  now  at  work  in 
Russia  creating  a  new  Russia,  a  Russia  which  will 
be  quite  comparable  to  our  Republic  in  all  of  its 
institutions*  It  will  retain  its  Soviet  form,  but  it 
will  not  be  a  Communistic  government  as  we  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  that  word.  It  will,  rather, 
tend  to  be  a  government  socialized  to  the  extent 
that  Germany  was  prior  to  the  war.  The  rail- 
roads, the  public  utilities,  the  natural  resources, 
and  all  enterprises  which  are  charged  with  public 
use,  will  be  operated  by  the  Government,  while 
large  and  small  manufacturing  concerns  and  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  a  private  nature  will  be  carried 
oa  with  private  capital  by  individuals. 

There  is  no  more  important  task  to  be  performed 
than  that  of  re-establishing  friendly  relationships 
between  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Russia.  A  commission  should  be 
sent  at  once  to  Russia  to  confer  with  the  Russians 
concerning  all  points  of  dispute  between  the  United 
States  ana  Russia,  to  settle  amicably-  all  points  of 
difference,  to  adjust  the  question  of  Russia's  out- 
standing obligations,  with  a  view  to  recognition 
by  the  United  States  of  the  Russian  Government 
when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made. 

The  recognition  of  Russia  by  the  United  States 
would  enable  Russia  to  go  into  the  money  markets 
of  the  world  to  borrow  two  billions  o{  dollars 
which  she  ahoald  expend  at  once  for  die  purdtase 
of  immediate  necessities.  The  purchase  «  a  lai|;a 
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portion  of  these  neceseitiea  from  the  United  States 
would  go  far  toward  die  revival  of  busineH  here. 


Lewis  S.  Gannett 

(In  Russia  five  weeks  as  eomsponieut  of  "Tka  NaOom". 

Uft  Russia  July  7. 192U 

liJ'OST  readers  of  Soviet  Russia  probably  know 
^^'^   a  great  deal  more  about  Russia  than  I  do, 
and  probably  are  mora  dieerfuUy  optimistic  about 
Russia.  If  I  were  to  try  to  impress  any  one  thing 
on  them,  it  would  be  diat  a  revolution  is  not,  never 
has  been,  and  never  can  be,  a  picnic.   It  is  easier 
to  swell  with  emotional  enthusiasm  about  the  revo- 
lution in  America  than  in  Russia.    You  do  not 
get  enough  to  eat  in  Russia,  and  you  do  not  have 
as  comfortable  and  clean  a  bed,  and  you  have  a 
lot  of  work  to  do.    And  even  for  revolutionists 
military  victory  is  a  simpler  and  easier  thing  to 
achieve  than  economic  victory.    The  task  of  eco- 
nomic reorganization  is  long  and  harah.  Results 
do  not  show  quickly.  Sympathizers  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia will  do  well  to  realize  the  complexity  of  revolu- 
tion. Compromises  are  being  made  in  Russia,  and 
to  many  mese  compromises  will  in  the  coming 
months  bring  discouragement  and  disillusionment 
Htose  who  will  be  duillusioned  are  those  who 
still  have  illusions,  those  who  have  had  too  simple 
a  conception  of  revolution  and  who  have  seen  its 
first  victories  through  a  magnifying  glass.  The 
most  important  thing  for  readers  of  Soviet  Russia 
to  know  is  that  the  Russian  Revolution  has  ceased 
to  be  merely  a  Russian  phenomenon,  or  even  mere- 
ly a  revolutionary  phenonumon — that  its  future  de- 
velopment may  well  lie  chiefly  outside  of  Russia, 
and  that  with  the  slackening  of  the  pace  of  evo-. 
lution  in  the  period  of  reaction  which  we  ara 
passing  through,  its  effect  may — for  the  present  at 
least — come  in  more  peaceful  and  less  capricious 
fashion  than  its  most  ardent  supporters  had  be- 
lieved. In  1810  the  French  Revolution  might  well 
have  seemed  dead  and  effectless  to  real  revolu- 
tionists, but  the  yeast  was  at  woric  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Anodier  Idnd  of  yeast  is  at  woric  today. 


Anna  J.  Haines 

(Representative  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, the  organization  of  the  American  Quakers, 
which  is  distributing  food,  clothing,  and  medicines 
to  Russian  children.  Was  in  Russia  from  July,  2917, 
to  July,  1919,  and  /ram  DeeenAer,  1920,  to  September 
19,  1921.) 

'\J0  one  who  has  been  in  Russia  during  the  past 
year,  and  more  especially  no  <me  who  has 
made  the  sad  trip  to  the  Volga  Valley,  can  fall 
to  say  that  food,  nourishing  ready-to-eat  food,  is 
the  most  immediate  need  of  the  Russian  people. 

When  a  children's  home  caring  for  100  or- 
phaned and  deserted  infants  has  to  employ  a  two- 
horse  garbage  cart  to  carry  away  its  daily  output  of 
14  or  15  dead  babies,  dead  not  from  epidemic  or 
odier  diseases,  but  because  they  cannot  live  upon  the 
pass  bread  and  meat  soup  which  is  die  only 
food  in  the  neighborhood;  when  older  children 
and  pown-up  people,  who  in  die  hope  of  find- 
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ing  a  more  fruitful  home  bad  walked  50  miles 
or  more  to  the  nearest  rdlroad  station,  die  from 
hunger  and  heart  exhaustion  before  they  get  a 
chance  to  board  a  train;  when  one  has  seen  these 
conditions  and  realizes  that  they  are  being  repeated 
in.  almost  every  town  and  village  over  an  area 
as  large  as  that  of  all  the  states  of  our  Atlantic 
seaboard,  one  foi^;et8  the  new  economic  and  po- 
litical and  social  problems  that  had  once  seemed 
the  most  important  actualities  in  Soviet  Russia — 
one  can  only  remember  that  twenty  million  peo- 
ple are  starving  there  and  that  hwe  are  billions 
of  bushels  of  surplus  foodstuffs. 
What  is  America  going  to  do  about  it? 


MABCtJERiTE  E.  Harbison 

(Newspaper  eorreaponient^  Bdtimmv  Sun,  Ne»  Yorh 
Evening  Post,  Associated  Press,  tu  a  letttr  to  Soviet 
Rossu,  accompanying  the  following  statement,  Mrs. 
Harrison  writes:  "I  remained  in  Russia  for  eighteen 
months,  entering  the  country  by  illegal  means  on 
February  8,  1920,  after  I  had  been  refused  a  permit 
to  wit  it  kgitimaufy  by  the  Re^^aaitatioe  of  the  Swiet 
Government  in  the  Vnited  State*.  Ten  motahs  of  my 
ttay  were  spent  in  jaison,  a  fact  for  which  I  hoU  only 
myself  responstble."  Left  Russia  July  28,  1921,  Mnf 
the  first  of  the  American  prisoners  released  in  con- 
formity with  the  agreement  of  the  Soviet  Government 
mth  the  American  Rdief  AdminiMtratitmJ 

np  0  any  one  who  has  studied  internal  conditions 
in  Russia  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  is  as  yM  unripe  for  any  form  of 

.  representative  govemmmt,  and  that  the  country 
must  necessarily  be  a  prey  to  minority  government 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  question  is  whether 
it  is  better  to  have  it  ruled  by  a  Communist  or  a 
reactionary  oligarchy.  Sane  thinking  people  of 
all  political  persuasions  should  know  that  this  is 
the  real  issue.  They  should  be  brought  to  see'  that 
ccmtinued  isolation  of  Russia  will  have  the  effect 
of  completing  the  economic  ruin  of  the  country, 
with  the  consequent  reaction  upon  world  economics; 
of  strengthening  the  political  dictatorship  of  the 
Communist  Party,  pushing  them  still  further  in 
their  tactical  program  of  world  revolution;  and 

■  perhaps  of  finally  driving  them  to  military  agres- 
sion; that  the  eventual  outcome  of  the  policy  of 
isolation  may  be  anarchy  or  possibly  a  reaction 
far  more  bloody  and  far  more  terrible  than  the 
Communist  regime. 

They  should  know  that  the  only  way  to  bring 
about  a  government  in  Russia  which  will  repre- 
sent the  will  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  is 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  develop  the  moral  force 
to  express  that  will  in  action,  and  that  this  can 
only  be  d<me  by  giving  them  peace,  food  and  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world.  They  should  know 
that  the  administrative  apparatus  of  the  Soviet 
Government  is  strong,  well  organized,  and  is  the 
only  channel  through  which  it  is  possible  to  help 
the  Russian  people  to  find  themselves;  that  what- 
ever may  be  tluir  opinions  of  its  aims,  ideals  and 


methods,  its  ultimate  chances  oS  ■ncecM  or  f  ailon^ 
it  is  modemiaing  Russia. 


Paxton  Hibben 

{Captain,  F.  A.,  R.  C,  Secretary  of  American  Embassy^ 
Petrograd,  190S'1906.  Secretary,  Russian  Commission 
of  the  Near  East  Rdief.  Between  AuguMt  16,  2921, 
and  September  12,  1921,  travelled  from  Ttflis  to 
Moscow  and  return,  making  a  journey  of  4^63  miles, 
through  Adjaria,  Georgia,  Azerbaii'an,  Daghestan, 
CoTsk,  and  Soviet  Russia,  tdsiting  Baku,  Rostov-on-Don, 
Samara,  Penza,  Tsaritsin,  and  many  other  points.) 

'T^HE  thing  to  be  remembered  about  the  political 
organization  of  Russia  since  the  Revolution 
is  that  it  is  elastic 

We  Americans  are  a  hurried  people,  and  onr 
thou^t  on  political  matters  is  not  profound.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  using  tags  to  classify  every- 
thing in  our  experience,  and  the  tags  are  fre- 
quently superficially  chosen  and  carelessly  applied. 
Big  Bill  Edwards  is  tagged  as  a  football  hero,  and 
a  football  hero  he  will  remain,  however  efficient 
his  work  may  be  in  other  lines.  Roosevelt  was  a 
rough-rider  till  he  died.  We  are  that  way. 

But  the  Government  of  Soviet  Russia  is  not  that 
way  at  all.  We  called  it  "Bolshevist"  in  the  bo- 
ginning,  and  "Bolshevism"  became  a  term  of 
political  reproach,  not  because  people  knew  what 
it  meant,  but  precisely  because  uey  did  not  know 
what  it  meant.  They  feared  it  as  people  often 
fear  what  they  do  not  understand.  They  only  knew 
that  they  did  not  approve  the  Govenmient  of  Rus- 
sia, what^er  it  might  be.  Later,  a  few  purists 
began  to  call  the  Soviet  Government  **commun- 
istic",  ignoring  the  fact  that  there  is  not  now  and 
never  has  been  a  working  communism  in  Russia. 

It  d.d  not,  however,  occur  to  any  great  number 
of  people  to  enquire  what  the  actual  Government 
of  Russia  is  and  how  it  works.  It  comes  therefore 
as  a  great  shock  to  most  of  those  who  go  to  Russia 
to  find  that,  all  things  considered,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  a  government,  and  does  work. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  word  it,  the  aim  of  the  Soviet 
Government  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  practical  thing, 
namely:  to  insure  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  Russia  a  certain  minimum  of  sufficient  food  to 
rjt,  clothes  to  wear,  a  fit  place  t^  live  in  and  useful 
work  to  do — at  any  cost. 

If,  for  example,  to  see  that  a  laborer  and  his 
family  have  decent  rooms  to  live  in,  instead  of 
a  quarter  of  a  subcellar,  12  ft.  by  8  ft,  it  be 
necessary  that  a  man  and  his  wife  who  occupy  a 
14  room  house  should  give  up  4  of  those  rooms 
to  the  laborer  and  his  family,  then  the  man  and 
hb  wife  have  only  10  rooms  left  for  their  own 
use,  and  the  laborer  and  his  family  have  the  other 
four.  If  there  are  more  people  than  there  are 
rooms,  then  the  man  and  his  wife  may  be  reduced 
to  one  room  of  their  14;  but  the  laborer  and  hia 
wife  will  also  have  only  one  room.  The  important 
thing  is  that  the  man  and  his  wife  who  once  oc- 
cap^  a  house  of  14  rotmu  will  not  be  ejected  and 
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a  laboRT  and  his  family  established  in  his  place. 
In  this  respect  the  Revolution  in  Russia  differs 
from  dw  Revolution  in  France^  A  definite  need 
is  met  as  best  it  can  be,  and  no  more. 

And  80  throughout,  in  governmental  theory  as 
well  as  fact  The  Sovi^  Government  did  not  sur- 
render its  principles  last  April,  or  admit  its  defeat 
and  return  to  capitalism,  as  reported,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  had  no  fixed  principles  to  surrender. 
It  was  seeking  the  practical  realization  of  the  aim 
Stated  above,  and  it  is  still  seddng  that  practical 
realixation.  To  claim  die  contranr  is  merely  to 
Mt  up  a  man  of  straw  and  then  <K8troy  bim  for 
«ne*s  own  satisfaction. 

Many  of  the  people's  representatives  in  Russia 
aie  Communists;  but  Russia  is  not  a  communistic 
state.  Many  of  the  members  of  President  Harding's 
cabinet  are  Christians;  but  the  Government  of  toe 
United  States  is  a  long  way  from  the  precept  in 
Matt  22:39.*  It  is  a  tenet  of  the  Christian  faith 
that  a  man  who  tdkes  the  life  of  Christ  as  his 
ideal  may  still  be  a  Christian  though  he  sin.  It  is 
equally  true  of  Russia  today  that  though  the  Sovi^ 
Government  may  not  provide  the  minimum  for 
•every  man  which  is  its  aim,  it  has  no  more  sur- 
rendered its  principles  or  proved  than  wrong  than 
the  Christian  who  has  failed  to  realise  Christ's 
ideaL  And  what  Chriwrian  has  not? 


HuLET  M.  Wells 

(Entered  Rasaia  in  AprU^  J92i.  aa  aptcM  coneapmtd- 
mt  of  the  Seattle  Union  Record  and  trith  credenttatt 
from,  the  labor  Council  of  Seatde  as  a  delegate  to  the 
firet  Cangreu  of  the  Intmuuional  Cowidl  of  Trmie 
CnUau.  Made  a  tour  through  the  V^ga  famine  refiea 
«^  an  official  investigating  party  headed  by  Kdinin, 
<lte  Chairman  of  the  AU-Russian  CerOral  Exeeutioe 
Coamiaee.   Left  Russia  September  12,  1921.) 

'T^HE  thing  that  I  would  most  like  to  impress 
upon  the  American  people  in  regard  to 
Soviet  Russia  is  that  Russia  is  still  the  victim  of 
Ae  cruelest,  most  cowardly  attack  ever  made  upon 
a  suffering  people.  Russia  has  a  socialist  govern- 
ment, but  socialism  has  never  been  tried  there. 
All  diat  her  weary,. hungry  people  have  had  time 
or  opportunity  to  do  has  been  to  fight  one  un- 
provoked attack  after  another. 

Some  of  these  attacks  have  heea  nominally  from 
die  inside,  others  have  been  Uie  deliberate  invasion 
of  hostile  powers,  without  cause,  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  without  constitutional  authority  of 
their  peoples.  But  whatever  form  diese  attacks 
have  taken,  they  have  all  been  inspired,  planned, 
backed  and  executed  by  the  forces  of  world  capital- 
ism and  imperialism,  which  see  in  the  rise  of 
working-class  government  to  power  the  menace 
■to  thdr  oligarchy. 

There  is  no  parallel  in  history  for  the  heroism 
and  devotion  with  which  the  Russian  people  have 
■risen  to  each  new  crisis  and  held  the  international 
"wolf'pack  at  bay.  The  story  of  the  rise  of  the  Red 
Army  from  the  ruins  left  by  collapsing  Tsarism, 

•"linm  shah  \oy  thy  nalghbor  ■>  thjwU." 


RUSSIA  Deosnber.  1921, 

and  the  brilliant  exploits  that  have  followed,  would 
seem  like  a  thrilling  romance  if  it  were  not  for 
the  agony  of  a  suffering  people  thi^  made  it 
possible. 

Germany  collapsed  in  1918  because  her  eco- 
nomic resources  could  no  longer  stand  the  strain; 
but  Russia,  in  a  worse  position  then,  fought  on  for 
three  years  more.  Russia  has  had  no  opportunity 
to  pursue  her  cherished  projects  of  educating  her 
people  or  of  building  up  again  her  industrial  sys- 
tem, which  the  war  bos  completely  demolished. 
The  plots  still  continue.  Stripped,  starving,  ruined, 
Rusna  mnSt  still  keep  her  wearr  soldimi  under 
arms  or  the  grey  wolves  will  rusn  in  and  destroy 
her. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  I  would  have  the 
American  workers  realize,  is  that  their  govern- 
ment, sometimes  without  the  knoweldge  of  the 
people,  and  senerally  vrithout  their  consent,  has 
had  a  liberal  snare  in  the  persecution  of  the  Russian 
nation.  In  the  name  of  common  humanity  and 
decency  I  call  upon  the  workers  of  America  to 
rise  and  stop  this  intrigue  and  infamy,  and  to 
make  some  belated  reparation  by  sendii^  food  to 
the  famine  sufferers  of  the  Volga-  The  other  point 
to  which  I  would  call  attention  is  that  no  trial  has 
been  made  in  Russia  of  Socialism,  Communism, 
Anarchism,  or  any  other  innovation  in  social  ad- 
ministration; Russia  has  been  unable  to  do  any- 
:hii^  since  November,  1917,  except  fi^^t  with  her 
back  to  the  wall. 

I 

BOVm  VOLUUES 
of  SOVIET  RUSSU 

Volume  IV,  containing  all  the  weddy 
issues  of  Soviet  Russu  from  January  1 
to  May  28,  1921,  inclusive,  is  ready  for 
delivery.  Completely  indexed.  Sent  post- 
paid for  $4.00. 

A  few  copies  of  Volumes  11  and  III  may 
still  be  obtained.  Volume  II  contains  the 
issues  from  January  to  June,  1920,  inclusive; 
Volume  III  from  July  to  December,  1920. 
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England  France  and  Russia 


Bf.  Kabl  Radee. 


A  r  the  moment  of  dw  Octd>er  Rerolutipn,  France 
and  England  had  a  common  policy  with  regard 
to  Soviet  Russia.  This  policy  arose  from  purely 
military  interests  and  aimed  to  prevent  Germany 
from  using  Soviet  Russia  as  a  source  of  strength 
in  making  war  and  to  create  a  military  front  in 
the  East  which  would  compel  Germany  to  con- 
centrate there  the  forces  drawn  to  the  Western 
front  after  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk.  Social  mo< 
dves,  even  the  destruction  of  the  proletarian  state, 
were  of  less  importance  than  mcse  milUary  ob- 
jectives. 

After  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  at  the  con- 
olusion  of  that  period  during  which  the  Allies 
trembled  lest  Bolwevism  might  en^op  tbs  world 
in  confl^ation,  and  therefore  created  White 
armies  to  combat  this  danger,  a  differentiation 
arose  in  the  policies  of  the  Allies.  After  the 
peace  of  Versailles,  the  United  States  retired  from 
participation  in  European  politics.  The  share  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Siberian  adventure  was 
chiefly  intended  to  limit  the  liberty  of  action  of 
the  Japanese.  The  force  of  the  intervoitiottiat 
efforts,  as  well  as  dieir  direction,  were  deteznuned 
primarily  by  France  and  England. 

The  French  Policy 

French  policy  has  very  definite  and  simple  aims. 
Its  object  is  to  destroy  the  Soviet  power  in  order 
to  create  a  White  Russia,  die  object  of  whidh 
would  be  to  extort  from. the  peasant  masses  the 
old  national  debt  incurred  by  the  Tsars.  To  this 
White  Russia,  as  an  ally  of  France,  would  also 
be  assigned  the  defense  of  France,  with  several 
million  bayonets,  against  the  future  German  re- 
vanche. 

For  this  reason  the  French  Government  does  not 
favor  the  creation  of  separate  border  states.  The 
single  exception  has  beat  Poland,  which  is  re- 
garded as  a  military  substitute  for  Russia,  and 
simultaneously  as  the  watchdog  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  Toward  all  the  other  states  cr«Ued 
on  the  soil  of  the  former  Russian  Empire,  France 
has  assumed  a  sceptical  and  most  unfriendly  at- 
titude. At  best  it  regarded  these  states  as  cannon 
fodder  and  never  intended  to  assume  any  obliga- 
dons  with  r^rd  to  than.  The  policy  of  France 
was  stubborn  and  undeviidiag  until  the  destruction 
«f  Wrangel.  \ 

The  English  Policy 

England  pursued  an  entirely  different  policy. 
Of  course,  the  English  Government  hated  Soviet 
Russia,  llie  destruction  of  Soviet  Russia  was  and 
still  remains  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Englidi  Gov- 
emment,  but  this  aim  is  one  to  be  pursued  over 
a  number  of  years,  and  the  English  Government 
by  no  means  binds  itself  as  to  the  method  by 
which  this  is  to  be  achieved.  It  does  not  desire 
the  speediest  possible  destruction  of  the  SoviM 


power.  On  die  contrary,  the  English  Government 
is  afraid  it  might  fall  too  soon.  This  is  the  dom- 
inant trait  of  the  English  policy  toward  Russia. 
The  causes  of  this  attitude  of  the  English  capital- 
ist Government  toward  the  proletarian  state  are 
apparent  to  all  who  are  acquainted,  first,  with 
the  history  of  the  English  orioital  policy,  and 
second,  with  the  origin  of  the  Anglo-Frentm  con- 
troversy, the  struggle  for  donunation  on  the  Ea- 
Topean  continent. 

England  fears  the  re-establishment  and  consoli- 
dation of  any  Russia — a  White  Russia  not  leas 
than  a  Red — since  any  firmly  established  Russia 
will  again  be  a  decisive  factor  in  foreign  policy, 
particularly  in  Oriental  policy.  Such  a  Russia 
would  be  incapable  of  competing  with  the  cap- 
italist countries  in  Eurcme  and  would  doubtiess 
turn  its  face  to  Asia  and  there  become  a  danger- 
ous opponent  which  could  threaten  Ej^land  frtun 
the  vantage-ground  of  dry  land.  Ine  End^iah 
fleet  could  not  defend  India  and  Persia,  and  Tur- 
key would  be  under  Russian  influence. 

It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  indiffovnce  to 
English  authorities  whedier  diese  regifms  were 
ruled  by  a  White  Russia  or  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  revolutionary  Russia  which  has 
aided  them  in  emei^ing  from  the  yoke  of  world 
capitalism.  Tlie  English  Government  is  more 
afraid  of  White  Russia  than  of  Red  Russia  in 
this  field,  as  a  White  Russia  would  ht  more  like)y 
to  conclude  an  alliance  widi  the  capitalist  c<nn- 
petitors  of  England,  with  America  and  France, 
than  would  a  Red  Russia. 

Why  England  Supported  Coan$er-Reifolufion 

Although  England  aims  at  a  victory  over  Red 
Russia  and  at  tbs  re^establishment  of  a  white  bour- 
geois Russia,  it  is  for  the  present  attempting  to 
postpone  this  consummation  until  die  main  ques- 
tions of  oriental  policy  (the  Turkuh  question, 
and  the  Chinese  question)  have  been  definitely 
settled  to  the  advantage  of  England,  and  until 
England's  relations  with  America  and  France  have 
been  defined.  For  this  reason  England  supported 
the  Kolchaka,  Denikins,  and  Yudeniches  with  in- 
sufficient aid.  lliis  aid  was  crippled,  not  only  by 
the  conflict  of  commercial  interests  with  the  mili- 
tary clique,  but  also  by  the  struggle  of  those  in- 
fluential circles  headed  by  Lord  Curzon,  which 
dominate  England's  Asiatic  policjE,  against  Chur- 
chill's military  party. 

By  supporting  Denikin  and  Kolchak,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  weakened  not  only  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, but  Russia  in  goieral,  as  this  struggle  di- 
verted Russia's  attention  from  economic  problems, 
and  gave  the  country  no  opportunity  to  establish 
itself  and  gather  its  forces.  Simultaneously,  the 
strength  of  the  Whites  was  consumol  in  the  con- 
flict After  Denikin's  defeat,  England  was  ready 
to  do  business  with  Soviet  Russia,  as  the  country 
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had  been  sufficiently  debilitated  by  the  war.  Eng- 
land waa  even  obliged  to  give  np  the  war  upon 
Soviet  Russia  as  speedily  as  possible  in  order  to 
get  ahead  of  her  competitors,  France  and  America, 
in  trade,  by  which  alone  E^Iand  eould  exert  a 
dominating    influmce  on  Rusaia. 

England  Plays  a  Waiting  Game 

The  development  of  relations  between  England 
and  Soviet  Russia  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
trade  agreement  proceeded  in  a  manner  that  pre- 
vented the  English  aim  from  becoming  apparent 
for  a  long  time.  England  was  expecting  a  trans- 
formation of  the  internal  Soviet  policy.  It  waited 
for  the  wounds  inflicted  by  intervention  to  exert 
their  influence  on  Ruasia's  economic  policy.  The 
representatives  of  the  Soviet  powra  said  frankly 
that  the  efi'ects  of  the  economic  weakening  of 
Russia  would  force  the  country  to  release  all  ita 
economic  resources,  to  cease  to  depend  merely 
upon  Bt^  activity  but  to  resort  also  to  the  acA* 
ivity  of  the  petty  bourgeois  in  the  work  of  re- 
conkruction*  Thinr  further  declared  that  Soviet 
Russia  would  be  Hiroed  to  yield  to  capital,  as  it 
is  in  need  of  economic  aid  from  the  capitalist 
world.  In  its  interpretation  of  the  resolution  of 
our  March  Congress,  the  Observer,  the  intellectual 
food  of  Lloyd  George,  declared  that  these  reso< 
lutions  were  one  of  die  most  decisive  political 
factors  of  recent  days.  The  English  Govern- 
meat  wanted  to  see  to  v^t  extent  the  Soviet  Gov- 
emmmt  would  be  able,  to  what  extent  it  would 
desire,  to  realize  this  new  economic  policy. 

-  The  Soviet  Government  is  carrying  out  this  policy 
which  will  lead  to  a  re-establishment  of  Russian 
economy.  Moreover,  the  distress  that  has  be- 
fallen Russia  from  the  great  famine  compels  a 
determined  attitude  in  this  matter.  The  English 
Government  and  the  Engliah  buaineaa  world  are 
convinced,  therefore,  that  it  is  time  to  stop  talk- 
ing about  economic  relations  and  to  begin  the  or- 
ganization of  these  relations.  Hie  fact  that  Les- 
lie Urquhart,  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
former  interventionist  policy,  began  negotiations 
foE  the  re-establishment  of  the  mighty  Ural  en- 
terprises race  belonging  to  him,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  indications  of  diis  attitude. 

fconomie  Panetratum 

Lloyd  George's  speech  on  August  6,  on  the 
famine  in  Russia,  stated  the  platform  of  English 
imperialism  with  regard  to  Russia.  Commercial 
firms  are  to  buy  grain  for  the  hungry  provinces, 
on  the  basis  of  a  great  credit,  to  be  established 
in  their  favor  by  the  Engli^  Government^  in 
those  provinces  where  the  crops  did  not  fail.  There 
is  a  twofold  object  in  this  plan.  It  keeps  out 
America,  which  is  the  chief  purveyor  of  grain, 
and  to  whom  Soviet  Russia  might  turn  if  it  had 
money  credits  instead  of  goods  credits.  The  form 
of  goods  credits  proposed  by  Lloyd  George  had 
the  object  of  postponing  the  moment  of  economic 
agreement  between  Soviet  Russia  aad  America. 
The  second  object  is  the  immediate  ec<momic  pene- 
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tration  of  Soviet  Rnana  by  Engliah  oommenaal 
capital.  'The  policy  proclaimed  by  Lloyd  George 
is  an  effort  to  attain  an  English  monoply  in  Rus- 
sia or  at  least  to  secure  a  dominant  inflnwice  for 
England  in  die  Russian  market. 

A  New  Trend  in  France 

France  haa  not  yet  renounced  die  polmy  of 
intervention.  It  still  dreams  of  an  early  fall  of 
the  Soviet  Government  M.  Briand  still  hopes 
that  France's  old  ally,  hunger,  which  Noulens 
sought  to  mobilize  as  early  as  1918,  will  be  of 
assistance  to  him.  He  hopes  that  hunger  will 
lead  to  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Government,  and  this 
not  only  with  the  humane  aid  of  the  White  Guards 
supported  by  France,  but  also  with  the  immediate 
assistance  of  French  baymiets  and  the  bay<Hiet8 
of  France's  vassals.  Before  the  end  of  1920,  how- 
ever, there  arose  in  France  a  tendency  towards 
a  change  of  policy.  This  new  trend  is  to  be  ob- 
served even  in  influential  government  circles.  In 
an  exchange  notes  between  the  English  and 
French  governments  b^inning  last  Deoeanber  and 
continuing  throu^  July  of  this  year  France  toc^ 
up  the  question  of  the  resumption  of  relations 
with  Soviet  Russia.  Recognition  of  the  debts  of 
the  Tsarist  and  Kerensky  governments  by  Soviet 
Russia  is  considered  by  the  French  Government  to 
be  a  sine  qua  non  of  this  resumption,  but  it  speaks 
of  these  debts  In  a  manna  that  leads  one  to  sup- 
pose that  a  portion  of  the  Frwch  capitalist  claos 
begins  to  view  the  formulation  of  mis  question 
not  as  a  means  of  exacerbating  die  relatitms  be- 
tween the  two  states,  but  as  a  method  of  arriving 
at  a  settlement.  In  the  note  of  November  25, 
1920,  it  is  pointed  out  that  of  course  Soviet  Rus- 
sia would  not  be  able  immediately  to  b^in  pay- 
ments on  this  debt  Postponement  of  payment 
and  transfonnation  the  debts  are  also  apokcn 
of. 

French  Apfrehensiom 

A  number  of  voices  in  the  French  Press,  such 
as  the  Delegate  Hennessey,  such  as  the  paper 
Information,  even  Poincare,  etc.,  openly  point  out 
the  causes  of  this  already  apparent  transforma- 
tion. Poincare,  the  former  president  of  France, 
a  nadonalist  of  narrow  horizon,  in  an  article  in 
the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  aska:  **Shall  France 
stand  aloof  at  a  moment  when  amiable  allies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  channel  are  selling  their 
goods  to  Soviet  Russia  fpr  the  money  of  the  Rus- 
sian treasury,  for  the  money  which  constitutes 
a  guarantee  of  the  debt  of  France?"  Commercial 
relations  between  Soviet  Russia  and  England,  which 
France  did  not  succeed  in  preventing,  force  the 
latter  to  compound  with  Soviet  Russia.  The  sober 
political  heads  of  France  begin  to  understand  that 
the  continuation  of  the  intervention  policy  is  a 
danger  to  their  country.  While  France  pursues 
a  policy  of  impotent  rage  against  Soviet  Russia, 
England  will  nave  so  consolidated  its  economic 
position  in  Russia  diat  France,  having  changed 
its  policy,  may  find  itself  approaching  a  table  on 
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which  all  the  covers  have  already  been  reserved 
by  others.  The  more  this  danger  becomes  a  real* 
i^,  the  greater  becomes  France's  disquiet 

In  judging  the  world  situation,  Soviet  Russia 
must  consider  this  tendency  in  France  to  reckon 
with  realities.  This  curroit.  represents  the  view 
that  France  is  incapable  of  making  war  upon 
Russia  and  that  the  isolation  of  France  from  Rus- 
sia will  serve  only  the  interests  of  the  English 
c^sire  for  monoply  in  Europe.  This  was  revealed 
in  the  answer  received  by  France  from  England. 
For  a  month  the  English  Government  did  not 
answer  the  French  note,  and  finally  declared:  **We_ 
beg  you  to  join  us  in  our  comnwrcial  agreements' 
with  Russia.**  Of  course  such  an  answer  showed 
diat  England  was  only  too  delighted  to  postpone 
commercial  relations  between  France  and  Russia. 

The  external  policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  taking 
account  of  this  new  tendency  in  France,  must  also 
appraise  it  properly,  hi  mt  first  place,  we  must 
say:  The  taiaencj  is  a  new  one;  it  has  by  no 
means  overcome  the  interventionist  movement  The 
adventurers  of  the  military  party  are  still  in  full 
bloom  and  still  have  a  strong  influence  on  the 
Frrach  Government.  Officially,  the  power  is  still 
in  their  hands.  Second :  Even  if  the  Government 
were  determined  to  resort  to  the  new  policy,  this 
would  by  no  means  exclude  the  posnbility  that 
it  might  pursue  this  new  policy  in  a  manner  that 
would  be  a  lively  counterpart  to  the  policy  of  in* 
tervention.  This  might  particularly  be  the  case 
at  the  beginning  of  Sie  new  policy.  To  put  the 
case  more  concretely,  let  us  for  a  moment  ex- 
amine the  procedure  of  the  French  Govemmoit 
in  Warsaw  on  September  3. 

Ultimatums  and  Negotituums 

What  was  the  intention  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment when  it  forced  Poland  and  Rumania  to  tend 
ultimatums  to  Soviet  Russia?  Was  it  the  inter- 
Tention  policy,  the  preparation  of  a  new  war 
against  Russia?  This  would  show  the  present 
weakness  of  the  conciliation  tendency.  But  there 
mi^t  be  an  entirely  different  reason.  The  French 
Government  has  undoubtedly  lost  much  time  in 
its  intervMitions;  it  knows  tw^  normally  the  nego- 
tiations on  an  economic  treaty  are  of  long  dura* 
tion.  It  is  not  impossible  diat  the  adventurers 
of  die  French  Minisb^  of  Foreign  Affairs  may  want 
to  counterbalance  the  time  they  havt  lost,  by  mak* 
ing  threats,  now  that  they  know  their  minds  have 
been  made  up  to  take  part  in  n^otiations.  . 

It  is  possible  that  those  who  pull  the  strings 
in  France  wanted  to  create  a  situation  throu^ 
their  vassals  by  which  they  might  have  secured 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  terms  dictated  by 
themselves.  However  insane  this  policy  that  passes 
from  n^otiations  to  ultimatums  may  seem,  we 
do  not  consider  French  diplomacy  to  be  incapable 
of  such  a  policy.  French  diplomacy,  which  does 
not  understand  the  real  situation  of  Russia,  which 
is  full  of  internal  contradictions,  which  fean  the 
outcry  of  the  nationalist  press,  which  cannot  af- 
ford ot  appear  in  any  other  guise  than  that  of 
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victor;  tfiis  French  dipl<»nacy  perhaps  thought  it 
would  frighten  us,  instead  it  has  only  given  us 
warning  what  were  the  goals  pursued  by  the  ulti* 
matum  of  September  3;  it  has  shown  th^  it  was 
ready  to  rekindle  the  torch  of  war  in  order  to 
hurl  Soviet  Russia  into  an  abyss  of  blood  and 
suffering.  But  if  they  use  ultimatums  to  play 
with  us,  they  can  never  tell  how  the  game  wiU 
close.  Particularly  when  so  reserved  and  self- 
controlled  a  partner  as  Marshal  Pilaudaki  is  Used 
as  the  weapon  of  France. 

Soviet  Russia  has  beoi  warned.  It  knows  Uut 
M.  Briand  wants  either  to  renew  die  war  or  to 
force  from  the  Soviet  Government  by  military 
threats  concessions  which  he  could  not  obtain  by 
peaceful  negotiations.  The  Soviet  Government, 
which  recently  made  known  to  France  its  readi- 
ness for  peace,  in  the  splendid  and  clear  com- 
munication of  Comrade  Chicherin  to  the  French 
people— the  Soviet  Government  is  no  material  for 
extortionists  to  practice  on.  Such  attempts,  al- 
together aside  from  the  military  dangers  involved 
in  threats  of  this  kind,  only  accentuate  the  hostil- 
ity between  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people  and 
the  French  Government,  and  create  a  situation  in 
which  England  becomes  the  only  factor  with  whom 
business  and  treaty  negotiations  can  be  concluded. 

The  way  to  reach  agreements  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, to  reach  an  understanding  based  upon  the  ia- 
terests  <^  both  countries,  iiuof  ar  as  such  inten- 
tions  may  be  possibly  assumed  in  the  relations 
between  capitalist  and  proletarian  countries,  must 
be  by  the  abandonement  of  the  policy  of  egging 
on  Poland  and  Rumania  against  Soviet  Russia, 
a  policy  which,  while  it  may  weaken  Russia  eco- 
nomically, will  simply  pos^ne  the  moment  when 
Russia  can  begin  to  buy  and  sell.  So  long  as 
this  ability  to  buy  and  sell  is  not  present,  no  mili- 
tary devices  will  squeeze  a  single  penny  out  of 
Russia.  You  cannot  get  bread  from  a  stone. 


GRATITUDE 
**Naturally,  all  Poland,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lower  classes,  and  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  politics,  is  tremendously  grateful  to  America, 
not  only  for  the  food  relief  which  has  been  sent 
but  especially  for  the  American  munitions  which 
saved  the  country  during  the  war  with  the  Bolahe- 
viki  in  1920.  America's  contribution  to  Poland  at 
that  time  has  not  received  sufficioit  attention;  it 
was  even  greater  than  that  of  France.** — Father 
Kurkowiski,  returning  from  Poland,  qu<Hed  w 
New  York  Times,  Nov.  20,  1921. 


SAVINKOV  DEPARTS  FROM  POLAND 
Warsaw,  Nov.  2.  (Transmitted  by  Vienna  Rosta.) 
— Gazeta  Warszawska  reports  the  following:  Boris 
Savinkov,  who  was  ordered  to  leave  Warsaw  on 
October  30,  b^ged  on  October  29  to  be  permitted 
to  remain  two  wedcs  longer.  Minister  Skirmunt 
denied  this  request  ootri^t,  whereupon  Savinkov 
declared  that  he  would  not  leave,  except  under  com- 
pulsion. He  actually  had  to  be  led  out  by  tbs* 
police. 
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Co-operation  in  Soviet  Russia 

{A  statement  by  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation^  London.) 


TN  the  early  part  of  this  year  Russian  Coopera- 
tion  ratered  upon  another  stage  of  its  de- 
relopmoit  The  Russian  Government,  owing  to 
the  constantly  changing  economic  situation,  and 
foreseeing  new  economic  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  approaching  calamity  of  failure  of  har* 
vest,  found  it  necessary  to  change  the  line  of  its 
economic  policy.  The  Government  devoted  its 
main  attention  to  the  organization  of  an  exchange 
<rf  goods  in  order  to  regulate  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  towns  and  the  villages,  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  peasant  masses,  and  thus,  in* 
creasing  export,  to  put  foreign  trade  on  a  more 
normal  footing. 

The  Government  haa  consequently  decided  to 
place  this  task— the  exchange  of  goods — upon  the 
shoulders  of -Russian  Co-operation,  i.  e.,  upon  the 
Centrosoyus  (the  All-Russian  Union  of  Co-opera- 
tive Unions),  without  at  the  same  time  releasing 
it  from  the  obligations  connected  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods,  and  furthermore  enlarging  its.  work 
in  collecting  goods  on  a  national  scale. 

The  first  period  of  the  development  of  Russian 
Co-operation,  before  the  war  and  up  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1917,  proved  its  vitality  and  its  capacity 
for  work  within  its  own  limited  sphere. 

Co-operadon  After  the  Revolution 

In  the  seccmd  period — ^from  the  revolution  up 
to  the  end  of  1920-r-Rus8iatt  Co-operation  was  en- 
larged by  incorporating  the  whole  population  of 
an  enormous  cotmtry.  During  this  period  forty 
provincial  unions  completed  their  orgtmization. 
The  Centrosoyus  definitely  entered  into  relations 
with  fifty-three  provincial  unions  in  Central  Russia 
and  twenty-six  provincial  unions  in  the  autonomous 
Soviet  Republics  and  regions.  Five  hundred  sixty 
■even  district  branches  were  united  in  sixty-five 
provincial  unions.  In  fifty-six  provinces  the  prim- 
ary system  comprised  20,000  multiple  and  sizzle 
shops.  In  thirty  provinces  there  vrere  23,191 
dutributing  centres  at  woric 

At  this  stage  co-op^ation  took  upon  itself  the 
functions  of  distribution  on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  It  b^an  to  feel  and  regard  itself  as  an 
organ  of  national  importance,  althou^  it  did  not 
yet  conceive  the  fulness  of  its  tasks. 

But  in  the  third  period,  into  which  the  All- 
Russian  Centrosoyus  has  mtered  as  a  consequence 
of  the  new  econonuc  policy  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, its  grown  wings  begin  to  spread  out  with 
full  force.  I^e  Centrosoyus  regains  its  independ- 
ence, it  receives  back  its  nationalized  assets,  it  acts 
not  only  as  executor  but  as  a  collaborator  and 
the  nearest  assistant  of  the  State  power,  having  in 
the  meantime  developed  its  own  organization  'and 
resources,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Soviet  Govem- 
■  ment,  so  that  it  is  now  able  to  assume  its  new  and 
supremely  important  function^. 


No  Return  to  the  Past 

Some  co>operator8  of  the  old,  individualistic  way 
of  thinking,  being  unable  to  distinguish  outward 
forms  from  the  essence  of  things,  have  begun  to 
imagine  that  the  new  development  of  Centrosoyus 
means  the  restoration  of  their  old  privil^es  and 
liberties.  For  the  good  of  Russian  Co-operation, 
and  of  the  co-operative  movement  generally,  it 
'should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  no  sndi 
return  to  the  past  is  implied. 

The  new  independence  of  the  Cratrosoyua  and 
its  new  powers  and  obligations  are  far  removed 
from  its  past  self-contained  independence  and  its 
**parish  pump"  outlook;  equally  far  apart  is  the 
sphere  of  action  which  lies  open  before  the  Centro- 
soyus at  the  presoit  time  from  the  limited  sphere 
in  which  its  woric  was  confined  during  the  first 
period  of  its  existence.  Hie  stage  upon  which 
the  activity  of  the  Centrosoyus  now  enters  marks, 
in  fact,  the  actual  realization  of  the  remotest  aims 
ever  dreamed  of  by  the  advanced  guard  of  coK^iera- 
tion. 

The  new  work  that  lies  before  die  aM)perative 
morement  was  fully  discussed  at  die  All-Rusrian 
Congress  of  Co-operative  delegates  in  July.  To 
this  congress  250  representatives  with  a  rig^  to 
vote  and  134  with  consultative  powers  came  from 
all  parts  of  Russia — not  only  from  the  whole  of 
Central  Russia,  but  also  from  Siberia,  Ukraine, 
Turkestan,  Caucasus,  as  well  as  del^jates 
workers*  and  transport  coK>perative  societies. 

The  congress  was  opoied  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  the  All-Russian  Union  of  Co-operative 
Societies,  Khinchuk.  In  his  opening  address,  Khin- 
chuk  emphasized  the  exceptional  importance  at- 
taching to  the  fact  that  the  C^trosoyus  was  oitrust- 
ed  with  the  exchange  of  goods  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
cree of  April  7.  In  accordance  with  this  decree  the 
stocks  of  goods  accumulated  by  the  Govnninent 
Provincial  Food  Departments  will  be  handed  over  to 
the  Centrosoyus,  that  is,  to  the  provincial  co-opera- 
tive unions  and  co-operative  societies  affiliated  to 
thetn.  On  May  15  a  general  agreement  was  signed 
between  the  Centrosoyus  and  the  People's  Commis- 
sariat of  Supplies  for  the  delivery  to  the  former 
of  the  available  stocks  of  goods.  From  that  time 
up  to  die  middle  of  July,  i.  e.,  in  the  course  of 
seven  weeks,  goods  to  die  value  of  4,000,000  gold 
rubles  ($2,040,000)  passed  into  die  hands  of  the 
Centrosoyus. 

The  Task  of  the  Co-operatives 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  transactions  to 
be  carried  out  by  (he  Centrosoyus  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  goods  to  be 
distributed  by  the  Centrosoyus  amongst  the  popu- 
lation for  the  purposes  of  exchange  was  estimated 
for  the  year  1921  at  296,000,000  gold  rubles,  i.  e. 
$I50,960,00a  In  die  exchange  of  goods,  the  Centre- 
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soyus  it  left  free  to  fix  tibe  equlvaleat  values  of 
goods  to  be  exchanged. 
Hie  financial  side  of  the  work  of  the  Centrosoyus 

has  undergone  a  change  corresponding  to  its  new 
tasks.  From  September  1,  according  to  a  decision 
of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars,  the  State 
financing  of  co-operation  ceased  and  the  Centro- 
soytis  henceforward  is  to  carry  on  its  work  on  its 
own  account  In  cminection  with  this  development 
Khinchuk  moitioned  in  his  report  that  it  will  be 
essential  to  subscribe  to  shares,  to  stimulate  deposit 
operations,  to  organize  new  undertakings,  to 
strengthen  productive  co-operatives,  to  establish 
international  co-operative  relations,  and  take  steps 
for  the  foundation  of  an  international  co-operative 
bank.  Hie  granting  of  loans  by  the  Government 
is  under  consideration. 

As  an  inevitable  and  direct  corollary  of  the  func- 
tions taken  on  by  the  Centrosoyus  in  connection 
with  the  exchange  of  goods,  it  has  to  become  a 
potent  factor  of  trade  not  only  in  Russia,  but  also 
in  the  international  market 

In  Foreign  Trade 

Among  the  first  ta^  before  the  Centrosoyus  is 
that  of  working  out  a  plan  for  export,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  goods  for  export — an  ''export  fund". 
Tikhomirov,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Centro- 
soyus, and  its  acting  President,  outlined  in  his 
report  the  practical  steps  which  were  being  taken 
in  this  direction.  The  Centrosoyus  was  organizing, 
under  Ae  guidance  of  experienced  workers,  the 
collection  of  goods  for  export  from  the  surplus 
of  raw  materials,  agricultural  produce,  and  articles 
of  *1Kustar"  production  (Russian  peasant  indus- 
tries) accumulated  by  the  respective  co-operative 
societies  in  the  districts.  Further,  it  must  move 
the  goods  intended  for  export  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Baltic  for  shipment  abroad. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Centroaoyus  will 
act  in  this  respect  in  close  touch  with  and  accord- 
ing to  the  genaal  plan  of  the  Commissariat  for 
Foreign  Trade — it  maintains  a  personal  contact 
with  the  latter  through  the  members  of  its  board 
— ^Krassin,  Leshava,  and  Voikov — ^being  at  the 
same  time  commissary  and  assistant  commissaries 
of  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Trade. 

Production 

The  question  of  the  exchange  of  goods  within  the 
territory  of  Russia,  and  of  the  export  of  goods, 
are  closely  connected  with  the  position  of  produc- 
tive co-operation.  It  was  natural  that  the  partici- 
pation of  co-operation  in  the  solution  of  these 
questions  generally,  and  the  change  in  the  economic 
policy  of  the  State,  should  have  necessitated  a 
revision  of  the  laws  on  producers'  coK>peratiTe8. 
Decrees  have  been  published  on  small  and 
'%ustar''  industries  and  on  producers*  co-opera- 
tives. The  latter  have  Trained  their  independ- 
ence, the  "Kustar"  sections  of  the  provincial 
unions  having  obtained  the  ri^t  to  organize  them- 
selves independently. 

Hie  estapliahment  of  producers*  co^peratiTes, 
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whether  in  the  shape  of  artels  or  unions  of  the 
latter  on  a  provincial  scale,  was  authorized  by  law 
to  proceed  without  any  restrictions  other  thn 
formal  registration.  Hiese  co-operative  organiza- 
tions have  been  given  the  right  to  acquire  iniwpend- 
ently,  within  the  operation  of  the  existing  laws, 
the  raw  materials,  tools,  and  technical  equipment 
necessary  for  their  work. 

Hie  All-Russian  Co-operative  Congress  decided 
to  encourage  the  voluntary  association  of  pro- 
ducers* and  consumers'  co-operation  into  one 
economic  system.  The  sale  and  disposal  of  pro- 
ducts are  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Centro- 
soyus. It  was  found  possible  to  organize  All- 
Russian  centres  of  agricultural  and  "Kustar"  co- 
operative societies,  but  only  as  producers*  centres 
and  not  as  centres  for  sale.  Time  will  show 
how  these  various  inter-relationships  will  develop 
in  the  light  of  practical  experience. 

Famine  Relief 

New  rights  involve  new  obligations,  and  the 
Centrosoyus  having  accepted  rights  has  conse- 
quently accepted  obligations  arising  therefrom. 
The  new  disaster  of  famine  which  has  befallen 
Soviet  Russia  finds  the  Centrosoyus  in  the  front 
ranks  of  those  who  are  fitting  the  calamity.  Hw 
Centrosoyus  has  called  upon  all  co-operative 
organizations  of  the  Republic  to  organize  relief 
work  in  the  famine  area  by  creating  special  reserve 
stocks  of  goods  and  funds,  by  collections,  and  by 
organizing  special  productive  work  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  moment  The  Board  of  Centrosoyna 
was  instructed  by  the  congress  of  del^ates  to  set 
aside  for  the  purposes  of  relief  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  goods  belonging  to  Centrosoyus. 

It  has  also  been  decided,  in  agreement  with  and 
with  the  help  of  the  State,  to  carry  on  the  exchange 
of  goods  in  the  provinces  which  are  suffering  from 
the  failure  of  the  harvest  on  specially  favorable 
terms.  To  assure  success  to  the  work  of  co-opera- 
tion in  die  famine  areas  it  has  been  decided  tli^  the 
Co-operative  Branch  of  the  Peoples  Bank  should 
grant  roecial  long-term  credits  for  the  organization 
of  undertakinp  th^  may  serve  to  facilitate  the 
fight  against  the  famine,  sustain  the  economic  lift 
of  the  -  affected  area,  and  prevent  its  falling  into 
decay. 

The  Congress  also  addressed  an  appeal  to  the  cc^ 
operators  of  Western  Ei^ope,  asldng  them  to 
render  what  help  they  could  to  the  population  of 
the  regions  suffering  from  die  famine. 


NEW  UNTVERSITY  IN  MINSK 

Moscow,  Nov,  3,— The  new  White  Rossiaa 
University,  opened  at  Minsk  a  few  days  ago,  in- 
cludes die  following  faculties:  medicine,  political 
science,  mathematics,  labor.  The  medical  faculty 
has  already  enrolled  two  hundred  and  e^tr 
students,  that  of  political  scirace  eight  hunmea 
Russian  Tdeg^ph  Agency. 
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The  Kara  Sea  Expedition 


(The  foUowmg  aecoum  of  the  trading  expedition  to  the  Kara  Sea,  to  tohich  we  have  ff/ven  brief 
ntaice  in  previmu  iuuee  of  Soviet  Russia,  if  mppUed  by  Ae  Russian  Trade  Mei^ion  in  London.) 


Q  EVERAL  attempta  were  made  in  the  past  to 
^  utilize  the  northern  route  for  trading  with 
Siberia  through  the  riven  Ob  and  Yenisei.  As 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century  Russian  merchants 
made  use  of  this  route;  since  then  many  isolated 
caq>editionB  have  been  made,  but  diese  were  tm  ■ 
small  scale,  and  no  r^ular  trading  by  this  route 
was  ever  established.  The  expedition  organized 
this  year  by  the  Soviet  Government  was  the  first 
on  such  a  large  scale,  and  inaugurates  the  r^ular 
use  of  this  route  to  bring  Northern  Siberia  into 
touch  with  Europe, 

^Icrording  to  the  plan  worked  out  by  the  Soviet 
Govonmeot  the  expedition  was  to  take  to  Siberia 
maDofactared  goods  from  En^and  and  other 
countries  and  bring  back  from  Siberia  grain  for 
Archangel  and  raw  materials  for  European  markets. 
The  carrying  out  of  this  project  was  entrusted  to 
the  local  Soviet  authorities  in  Siberia  and  the 
White  Sea  districts  and  to  the  AU-Russian  Co- 
operative Society  in  Loiulon,  which  was  instnxcted 
to  buy  the  steamers  and  ^rads  for  export  to 
Siberia,  as  well  as  to  arrange  the  sale  of  the  return 
careoes  of  Siberian  produce. 

Tne  London  Arcos*  bought  at  the  beginning  of 
June  five  steamers  suitable  for  the  expedition.  On 
these  wireless  telegraphy  was  installed,  and  they 
were  also  specially  strengthened  to  stand  the  pres- 
ure  of  ice.  Too  ic&«ntter  Lenin,  which  was 
returned  to  Russia  by  the  British  Admiralty, 
accompanied  the  steamers.  Meanwhile  eight  other 
steamers  were  fitted  out  at  Archangel  for  the 
voyage  to  Siberia,  and  twenty  baizes,  with  seven 
steam  tugs  and  400  laborers,  were  used  in  Siberia 
to  transKT  die  grain  and  raw  material  from  the 
interior  to  the  months  of  the  rivers  Ob  and  Yenisd. 

As  it  is  only  possible  to  enter  the  Siberian  rivers 
by  the  northnn  route  for  six  wedcs  in  the  year,  a 
definite  time  limit  had  to  be  set  for  each  operation; 
the  last  steamer  was  to  arrive  in  the  Ob  and  Yenisei 
by  August  20;  and  by  September  20  all  the 
steamers  were  to  start  on  their  return  journey. 

The  success  of  the  expedition  depended  to  a  large 
eztoit  on  the  work  of  the  wireless  system  in  the 
Arctic  r^ons.  It  was  their  duty  to  gather  and 
send  <Hit  meteorological  information  and  watch 
Ae  movements  of  icebergs.  Hie  Soviet  Govern' 
ment  arranged  and  set  w<nking  for  this  {>urpo8e 
aine  wireless  steti<HU  in  the  area  of  the  expedition. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Archangel  and  the 
river  expeditions  were  in  the  hands  of  the  respec- 
tive departments  of  the  Soviet  Government  The 
leadership  of  the  eq>edition  from  England  was 
entrusted  to  Captain  Otto  Sverdmp,  Dr.  Nansen's 
assistant  in  his  Polar  expeditions.  The  five 
steamers  (Pinewin,  Ashwin^  Brann,  Tintem  Abbey, 

*AU-Rmnui  QMtpecatife  Society. 


Neaih  Abbey)  were  loaded  with  about  11,000  tons 
of  cargo,  which  included  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements,  axes,  saws,  spades,  nails,  machine 
bel|ts,  etc.  The  Archangel  expedition  took  to 
Siberia  about  sixteen  hundred  tons  of  peat,  and 
took  back  to  Archangel  grain  and  flour. 

Four  of  the  steamers  which  came  from  England 
unloaded  their  cargoes  in  the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  and 
took  on  about  4,350  tons  of  Siberian  raw  materials 
(wool,  graphite,  asbestos,  bristles,  hides)  which 
were  brought  to  England.  The  fifth  steamer 
carried  2,600  tons  of  Siberian  grain  to  Archangel 
and  after  unloading  it  there  took  on  a  cargo  of 
timber  for  England. 

On  August  12  the  steamers  which  came  from  ' 
England,  after  coaling  in  Murmansk  and  having 
been  joined  by  the  steamers  which  came  from 
Archangel,  set  out  on  the  final  stage  of  their 
voyage.  The  steamers  moved  in  a  line  preceded 
by  the  ice-cutter  Lenin,  The  passage  was  quiet, 
and  no  untoward  incident  occurred  during  the 
whole  outward  voyage.  The  days  were  dear  and 
sunny,  and  it  was  surprisingly  worm  for  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  steamers  were  in  constant  com- 
munication by  wireless,  and  the  Lenin  was  sending 
out  igrireless  messages  for  transmission  to  England. 

After  the  long  voyage  throu^  lonely  and 
deserted  seas  the  aidit  of  the  river  expedition  wait- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  colossal  river  Ob  was  very 
welcome,  and  the  woric  cS.  transferring  the  cargoes 
was  immediately  begun.  In  sevoiteen  days  of 
continuous  unloading  and  loading,  tiie  operations 
were  successfully  completed.  The  whole  process 
of  loading  was  carried  out  on  the  water  about  three 
miles  from  the  shore.  Practically  no  mmnber  of 
the  expedition-  went  ashore  the  whole  time.  It 
was  impossible  to  carry  out  much  investigation 
work  owing  to  lack  of  time.  Tbe  sbore  of  tlw  bay 
is  very  low,  the  ground  is  marshy  and  diaws  to  a 
depth  of  only  about  two  or  three  feet  Wild  birds 
are  plentiful;  there  are  about  twenty  varieties  of 
ducks  alone;  and  large  flights  of  wild  white  swans 
were  seen  occasionally.  The  natives — Samoyedfr— 
could  be  seen  on  tlw  banks  with  their  herds  of  deer. 

The  return  journey  was  made  under  less  favor- 
able circumstances.  As  soon  as  the  expedition  left 
the  river  banks  it  met  with  icdiern  and  was  sub- 
jected to  violent  snowstorms.  For  more  than 
three  days  the  steamers  were  ploughing  their  way 
through  fields  of  ice  in  the  Kara  Sea.  Very  often 
the  ice-cutter  had  to  come  to  dieir  assistance  and 
extricate  them  from  the  ice. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  return  journey  the 
e]q)edition  arrived  at  Munnandc  It  had  fulfilled 
the  program  it  set  itself  to  achieve  with  rc^d 
to  the  quantity  of  goods  broufi^t  back  and  the 
time  limit  sM  for  tiie  various  operations,  in  spite 
of  the  unfavorable  conditions  for  navigaticm  and 
the  presence  <rf  icebe^  in  the  Kara  Sea. 
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Valuable  infoTmatum  was  obtained  by  the  ex- 
pedition, which  will  be  of  help  in  the  investiga- 
tiona  now  in  progress  with  a  view  to  the  regular 
use  of  the  northern  route  to  Siberia.  The  expedi- 
tion proved  that  if  the  State  undertakes  the  organ- 
ization of  such  enterprises  with  the  necessary 
technical  preparations,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
wireless  stations  and  geographical  expeits,  the 
no^m  sea  route  can  be  successfully  utilized  for 
commercial  purposes. 


BREAKING  INTO  THE 

ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 

'T^HE  learned  world  is  not  alwajn  favorable  to 
^  innovation.  Long  after  the  newspapers  of 
the  world  have  become  filled  with  new  words  and 
new  conceptions,  the  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
paedias display  reluctance  in  admitting  the  new 
words  and  ideas.  We  therefore  did  not  expect  to 
find  much  information  in  such  books  with  r^ard 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  and  were 
aginuably  surprised  by  the  following  lengthy 
(though  inexact  and  not  entirely  fair)  account  of 
die  life  of  Leon  Trotsky  in  Volume  30  of  the  Swed- 
ish encyclopaedia,  Nordisk  Familjebok  (Stodcholm 
1920) : 

Trotzky,  Lot  Dandovitj,  Rnarian  ROTolntioniit,  of 
Jewish  parentage,  origiDally  named  Leo  Bronitem,  bom 
at  Nikolayer,  Province  of  Kheraon,  1877.  For  hU  con- 
nection with  an  illegal  association  of  RoMian  workers  ia 
Us  native  city,  he  was  sentenoed  to  exUe  for  four  yeszs 
to  Siberia  (1899).  In  the  third  year  of  hu  exile  he 
aaeceeded  in  escaping  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Petrograd  in  the  fall  of  1905, 
nhen  he  became  the  head  of  the  Woikers*  Council  estab- 
Hihed  in  tlut  city.  On  Deconber  3  he  was  arrested  and 
sentenced  in  1906  to  exile  to  Siberia  for  life.  He  succeeded 
in  fleeing  from  Siberia  to  America  and  during  the  follow- 
ing years  lived  in  France,  Switzerland,  Anstria,  Germany 
(attending  the  Uaireraity  of  Leiprig  for  a  portion  of  the 
school  year  1906-7).  Turkey,  and  Bolgaria.  Daring  this 
period  he  was  a  member  <rf  the  modoate  (measMriat) 
wing  of  the  Roasian  Social  Democratic  Fazty.  In  Vienna, 
where  be  lived  in  very  modest  nicnmstances,  he  issued  the 
newqMper  Pravda,  in  which  he  sov^  to  mediate  between 
ibe  menahevist  and  the  radical  wing  of  the  party  (bolshe- 
vist).  In  1913  he  was  war  correspondent  at  Constantin- 
ople to  cover  the  Balkan  War  for  a  bourgeois  radical 
German  paper,  after  which  he  spent  some  time  in  Bul- 
garia, engaged  in  studies  of  the  Macedonian  qoestion.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  August  1914,  Trotsky, 
being  a  Russian  subject,  vras  expelled  from  Vienna,  after 
which  he  lived  first  in  Switzerland  and  then  in  France, 
iriiere  he  issued  from  Paris  tlie  Russian  newspaper  Naske 
Slowo.  The  hostile  attitude  of  this  p^m  to  the  war  led 
to  lus  nqnilsion  from  France,  iriienoe  he  entered  Spain, 
which  also  expelled  him;  he  stayed'  some  time  in  the 
United  States  and  (jinada  and  left  for  home  (March. 
1917)  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  but 
was  detained  and  interned  by  the  Britidi  authorities  in  a 
eonoentration  camp  for  German  prisoners  in  Halifax.  After 
his  return  to  Russia  (May,  1917)  Trotsky  attached  him- 
self to  Lenin  (see  Ulianov)  the  leader  of  the  bolsheviks, 
who  in  1915  had  already  bees  issuing  violent  polemics 
from  Zurich  against  Trotsky's  alleged  predilection  for 
the  *Wial-diairriiiiaiB.**  Tiot^  now  beams  one  of  the 
most  trusted  leaders  <tf  dw  boUievists  and  spent  a  short 
tim  fai  prison  after  their  unsuccessfol  attempt  in  July 
to  sails  nmrar,  but  was  soon  liberated  and  took  an  active 
pazt  in  the  preparations  for  the  next  levolntioB  (November 
1917).    He  now  became  People's  Gmuniaasr  fbr  Foreign 
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Affairs  and  as  such  on  Novenil>er  21  presented  to  the 
belligerent  powers*  in  the  name  of  the  new  Covemmentt 
a  proposition  for  an  armistice  and  for  negotiations  for  a 
democratic  peace  without  annexations  or  indemnities, 
simultaneously  lieginning  the  publication,  in  Pravda  and 
other  organs  dosely  connected  with  the  new  Government, 
of  a  number  of  documents  from  tbe  ministerial  correspond- 
ence of  tbe  former  Russian  governments.  After  the  armis- 
tice, Trotsky  was  Chairman  of  the  Russian  Delegation  to 
tbe  peace  negotiations  at  Brest-Utovdc  (December  1917— 
February  1918),  where  he  sought  to  use  the  negotiatiojia 
aa  a  bads  for  figitatfafifj  addiMses.  with  the  object  of  ad- 
vancing world  revolution,  from  iriiicb  the  bolshniks  expect- 
ed an  early  peace  and  a  general  victory  for  the  communist 
ideas.  As  this  method  ultimately  became  rather  trans- 
parent, and  the  General  Powers  wero  trying  to  urge  the 
Russian  Delegation  to  negotiate  with  the  Ukrainian  dele> 
gates  as  representatives  having  equal  privileges  with  them. 
Trotsky  on  February  10,  1918  ieaned  a  declaration  that 
Russia  would  sign  no  such  treaty,  but  would  rather  con- 
tinue the  war.  The  Central  Powen  ctmsidered  this  to  be 
«  dennndation  of  the  armistice  and  resumed  hosUliUes, 
and  the  Russian  (^vemment,  consequently,  decided  to 
submit  without  further  ado  to  the  German  peace  conditions 
of  Brest-Litovsk  (March  1918).  Trotsky  resigned  his  post 
in  the  Ministry,  but  remained  as  tlie  so-called  Commissar 
for  Military  Affairs.  In  this  position  he  worked  with  great 
energy  for  the  establishment  of  a  "Red  Army^*,  in  which 
he  succeeded,  by  means  of  drastic  oompolsions,  in  bring- 
ing about  a  new  militanr  venturo  (against  anti-bolshevist 
Russian  armies,  against  Ukraine,  etc.),  thus  ""sM'f'B  him 
*to  maintain  diadpUne  in  his  new  anny. 

IVotsky  is  a  skilful  popular  orator  of  the  demagogle 
stamp,  with  much  flexibility  of  manner,  a  good  organizer, 
very  impulsive  and  not  a  little  vain.  He  has  published  a 
vivid  description  of  the  activity  of  tlie  bolshOTika  during 
the  period  preceding  the  Brest-Litovsk  Peace. 

Dr.  F.  F.  V.  SOOERBERC. 

Tbe  above  article  has  many  inaccuracies.  It 
gives  the  impression  that  Trotsky  lived  in  the  United 
States  before  191S— which  he  did  not— although  it 
does  not  say  so  directly.  It  overlooks  entirely  his 
enormous  literary  and  journalistic  activity  before 
the  Revolution.  It  places  his  stay  in  Canada  be- 
fore his  departure  for  Russia  in  1917.  while  the 
fact  is  that  the  British  authorities  took  him  off 
his  ship,  which  had  called  at  Halifax,  and  interned 
him  in  a  Canadian  camp  for  German  prisoners, 
after  he  had  taken  passive  at  New  York  for  Europe. 
The  negotiations  with  Germany  at  Brest-Litovsk 
are  somewhat  distorted.  The  German  Government 
was  for  a  recognition  of  the  Ukrainian  representa- 
tives of  the  bourgeois  class;  Trotsky  wanted  to  have 
the  Ukrainian  proletariat  represented,  but  by  no 
means  objected  to  Ukrainian  representation.  But 
it  is  good  to  see  anyone  vnite  a  seriona,  even  if 
inaccurate  article  on  a  Soviet  leader. 

In  general,  there  seems  to  be  much  less  infor- 
mation available  on  the  life  of  Trotsky  than  on 
that  of  Lenin  (see  review  of  the  pamphlet  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Lenin's  birth,  in  last  month's 
.  Soviet  Russia)  ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Soderberg  does  not  venture  to  place  Trotsky's  birth 
more  accurately  than  to  give  tiie  year  1877,  which 
by  the  way,  is  not  the  year  assigned  by  others  (1879 
and  1880  are  also  given). 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Soderberg  does  not  follow 
the  malicious  example  of  some  American  library 
cataloguers,  who  bury  Trotsky  under  his  original 
name,  "Leo  Davidovich  Brtmahtein**,  and  hide 
Zinovier  by  calling  him  ''Radomyslsky". 
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the  Liberator, 

«      •  • 

p  AUL  N.  MIUUKOV,  an  adherent  of  the  **Bour- 
geois  Revolution^  in  Rusaia,  whose  hostility 
to  the  Soviet  GovemmcDt  is  known  to  be  ao  great 
that  he  has  beoi  admitted,  together  with  Ancsen- 
^ev,  to  serve  as  a  specialist  for  the  Disarmamoit 
Coofermce  recently  neld  in  Washington,  still  be-, 
lieves  in  the  posaibility  of  driving  the  workers 
from  power  in  Russia,  and  that  **elements  of  new 
power,  the  nuclei  of  new  governmental  structure 
are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  country  and  they 
can  crystallize  at  any  moment  as  liquid  crystallizes 
under  a  certain  degree  of  temperature^**  Mr.  Spargo 
has  long  been  expressing  a  similar  conviction,  in 
fact,  our  next  quotation  (taken,  like  the  first,  from 
Miliukov*8  speech  in  the  'Town  Hall**,  New  York, 
February  11,  as  reported  by  him  in  a  l^ter  to  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  15)  sounds  so  much 
like  the  political  creed  of  the  sage  of  Old  Benning- 
ton that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Miliukov  did 
not  consult  Spargo  in  forming  his  sentences: 

**It  maj  happen  that  in  more  than  one  place  local  centres 
of  power  will  be  formed  and  that  they  will  unite  at  some 
later  atage.  Upda  the  present  state  of  Rtuaia*>  diamem- 
berment  it  would  only  he  natnral  and  would  even  mean  a 
sound  reaction  against  the  former  state  of  excessive  cen- 
tralization. Russia  can  only  win  through  that  process  of 
local  differentiation.  Focuses  of  new  individualised  life 
will  rise  above  that  moootonoua  and  uniform  level  of 
Russia's  boundless  plain.  From  a  'colossus  on  feet  of 
clay,*  an  empire  of  the  Eastern  style,  Russia  will  be  trans- 
formed into  a  living  compound  of  national  and  regional 
units,  having  come  to  a  compact  on  the  basis  of  equality, 
freedom  and  federal  unity.  Thus  Ruatia  will  be  healed 
from  what  was  one  of  the  chief  cansea  of  her  conatitotional 
weakneaaes." 

Miliukov  does  not  sav  from  whom  he  expects 
this  fair  process  of  crystallization  and  counter- 
revolution to  proceed,  but  now  that  the  Non- 
partisan Conunittee  is  no  more,  he  may  be  placing 
his  hopes  on  the  American  Relief  Administration. 
For  there  is  little  doubt  that  those  who  dislike 
die  Soviet  Government,  and  who  wish  to  see  it 
fall,  regard  every  new  agency  that  is  set  up  in 
Russia,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  ostensible  pur- 
pose^ as  a  pot^tial  centre  of  counter-revolution, 
as  a  promise  of  '^restoration'*.  Karl  Radek  haa 
■brilliantly  described  this  attitade  of  the  countOT- 


revolutionists  in  a  special  article  devoted  to  die 
recent  dissolution  of  the  Non-Partisan  Commi^e, 
a  body  that  had  offered  its  services  to  the  Soviet 
Goremment  to  <»mbat  famine  and  epidemics,  and 
whose  services  were  readily  accepted,  because  help 
at  that  time  was  very  mudi  needed.  Here  ia  what 
Radek  says  on  the  view  taken  of  the  Ctmumttee  hy 
enemies  of  Soviet  Russia  abroad: 

**The  White  Guard  press  abroad,  as  well  as  the 
capitalist  press  of  the  West,  thought  they  heard 
the  death  Knell  of  Soviet  Russia  in  the  creation 
of  this  Committee.  They  interpreted  the  consent 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  the  forming  of  this 
Committee  as  an  evidence  of  our  weakness,  and 
regarded  the  Committee  its^  as  the  germ  of 
bourgeois  power.  Bat  these  dreams  did  not  in- 
timidate the  Soviet  power,  which  very  well  knew 
that  it  might  dismiss  these  bourgeois  gentlemen  at 
any  moment,  whenever  they  ^ould  attempt  to 
make  common  cause  with  their  foreign  advisors. 
A  group  in  die  Committee  began  to  distinguish 
itself  from  the  very  outset  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  no  other  thou^  but  that  of  playing  a  politic- 
al role.  In  this  group,  inspired  by  Prokopovich 
and  Madam  Kuskova,  the  love  of  power  far  trans- 
cended their  ability  to  reason.  They  wanted  to 
show  the  world  that  their  people  were  still  alive 
and  kicking.  All  they  have  done  by  their  activity 
is  perhaps  the  uncovering  of  the  existence  of  a 
Cadet  organization,  which  was  still  making  nae 
its  old  publishing  apparatua.  But  all  this  is  of  no 
importance,  aldiouf^  it  is  quite  chaiacteristic.** 
«      «  • 

IJOW  does  Miliukov  state  the  effect  abroad  of  the 
creation  of  the  "Non-Partisan  Committee**? 
We  again  quote  from  his  letlo:  to  the  Tunes,  of 
November  15: 

"Hie  creation  of  this  committee  elicited  audi  a  reverbeia- 
tion  both  inside  and  outaide  of  Russia  that  the  Bolsheviki 
became  frightened.  Provincial  branches  of  the  Moecow 
committee  spning  up  everywhere  and  begui  to  he  regarded 
by  the  popalation  aa  oigans  of  new  administration  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Bolshevist  ones.  Finally,  the 
BoUieviki  decided  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  expeiiiaeut 
whidh  proved  for  them  so  dangerous." 

And  th^e  is  no  doubt  diat  the  danger  involved 
in  the  counter-ievolationary  activities  of  the  com- 
mittee was  the  reason,  togedier  with  the  Com- 
mittee's refusal  to  enter  the  famine  region,  for  its 
dissolution  by  the  Soviet  GovemmenL  Rad^*s 
article  has  this  to  say  cm  the  reasons  for  dissolving 
the  Committee: 

"The  conflict  came  to  a  head  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  sending  a  delegation  of  the  Com- 
mittee abroad.  The  Government  had  conscited 
to  the  sending  of  such  a  detection,  but  in  its 
eyes  the  choice  of  the  moment  of  sending  dw 
delegation  was  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  international  situation  and  the  work  of  the 
Committee  in  Russia  itself.  Only  the  Govemment 
can  make  arrangements  with  foreign  powers,  not 
the  Committee.  This  most  rudimentary  trudt  was 
reco^ized  by  all  the  members  of  the  Committee 
in  words,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  draw 
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the  necessary  conclusions  from  this  recognition, 
which  was  after  all  quite  simple:  since  the  Entente 
had  not  made  concrete  dedsions  with  regard  to 
aid  for  Russia,  it  was  clear  that  any  negotiations 
to  be  conducted  could  be  entered  into  omy  by  the 
Soviet  Government 

''Another  argum^t  against  the  departure  of  tlie 
delegation  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee had  not  displayed  the  slightest  activity. 
When  the  Government  proposed  to  the  Committee 
that  it  postpone  the  journey,  it  simultaneously  de- 
manded of  the  Committee  diat  it  send  its  repre- 
■mtatives  to  the  famine  districts  in  order  to  ac- 
celerate die  woric  <^  organization,  which  must  be 
fini^ed  by  die  time  the  various  missions  from 
foreign  countries  are  expected  to  arrive  and  die 
distribution  of  grain  from  the  new  harvest  may 
begin.  The  Soviet  Government  showed  by  this  step 
that  it  was  eager  to  attract  everyone  to  me  task  of 
relief  who  really  wished  to  help.  Faced  with  the 
question  of  whemer  they  wished  to  give  real  help 
to  Uiose  that  were  hungry,  or  meruy  to  play  a 
political  game,  the  politicians  of  the  Committee 
did  not  understand  tnat  hunger  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  trifled  wi^  and  that  anyone  playing  this  game 
will  lose  it** 


STINNES  went  to  London  last  mondi,  and  for 
a  day  the  papers  resounded  widi  mighty  con- 
jectures as  to  the  plans  die  great  man  had  in  mind 
with  reference  to  the  economic  future  of  England 
and  Germany,  for  in  the  newspaper  eyes  of  a  pub- 
lic that  feeds  chiefly  on  visions  of  the  great,  even  a 
German  plutocrat  in  the  days  when  marks  run  at 
two  honc&ed  and  fifty  to  the  dollar  is  still  a  magni* 
ficent  figure.  Some  of  die  papers  said  diat  he 
had  great  plans  in  connection  with  Russian  busi- 
ness, that  he  was  the  head  of  a  syndicate  that  was 
about  to  **rebuild  the  economic  life  of  Russia,** 
and  that  was  about  to  begin  an  economic  penetra- 
tion of  the  country,  the  method  of  which  was  to 
be  this:  great  quantities  of  goods,  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  England  and  Germany,  would  be  carried 
into  Russia,  first  into  ihc  border  r^ons,  there  to 
be  exchanged  for  available  Russian  stodcs.  This 
barto'  would  supply  materials  to  Western  Euro- 
pean commerce,  and  also  would  give  to  the  Rus- 
sian people  the  manufactured  products  of  which 
there  is  such  great  lack.  And  then  the  whole 
matter  disappeared  from  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press — which  is  perhaps  the  only  reason  for  tak- 
ing it  very  SCTiously. 

A  new  shudder  of  joy  must  immediately  have 
thrilled  the  great,  flabby  tentacles  of  counter-revo- 
lution the  world  over.  Another  possible  point  of 
radiation  for  influences  hostile  to  the  Soviets!  Be- 
ginning at  the  border,  one  city  aiter  another 
will  be  gradually  glutted  with  the  great  stodc  of 
counter-revolutionary  wares  and  dioughts,  and  sue- 
cespve  populatiras  will  succumb  to  the  benevolent 
embraces  of  business  enterprise,  to  the  undoing 
of  the  murderous  Bolshevist  **hordes**  that  would 
centralise  f<neign  ccHmneroe  and  feed  the  popula- 


tions suffering  from  famine,  and  to  the  great  profit 
of  all  persons  associated — either  as  stockholders, 
or  oflSce-holders — in  the  great  Stinnes-London- 
Rusuan  enteiprise.  Perhaps  the  new  ''white  hope** 
will  also  be  dashed  to  the  ground;  perhaps  nothing 
will  come  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  the  new  '*cap- 
tain  of  industry*'  will  leave  the  sc»ne  even  more 
noiselessly  than  did  the  Non-Partisan  Committee^ 

•       •  • 

RED  SAILORS'  MERRY  LOT 

Defeat  British  Crew  at  Soccer, 
Give  QIri  Champaign  Bath. 


In  its  issue  of  November  9  the  New  York  Time* 
prints,  as  a  sort  of  belated  Fourth  Anniversary 
celebration  of  the  November  Revolution,  a  Cron- 
stadt  dispatch  of  November  7  credited  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  The  title  given  by  the  Times  to  the 
item  is  that  printed  above.  The  data  in  the  dis- 
patch itself  are:  Six  thousand  Bolshevild  were 
killed  in  the  nine-day  siege  of  Cronstadt  that  was 
necessary  in  order  to  recover  that  city  from  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers  who  seized  it  last  March. 
Soccer  games  between  Russian  and  British  sailors 
at  Petrograd  are  usually  won  by  the  former.  And 
this:  **llie  correspondent  was  entertained  by  the 
sailors  at  their  club,  which  was  formerly  used  aa 
clubrooms  by  the  officers  of  die  Tsarist  r^ime. 
Hie  officers,  the  sailors  said,  were  a  gay  lot,  and 
at  one  banquet  gave  a  dancing  girl  a  uiampaign 
bath  in  a  great  glass  goldfish  ta^  which  stood  in 
the  dining  room.**  It  would  have  been  r^rettable 
to  have  left  on  the  reader's  mind  the  impression 
that  dficers  would  do  such  thin^  and  it  was  there- 
fore sensible  of  the  Times  to  provide  a  headline 
that  would  make  die  item  %t  to  print**.  And  even 
better  taste  was  displayed  in  the  late  editions  of 
the  TimeSt  which  omitted  the  item  altogether,  as 
there  was  danger  that  aomc  persons  might  read 
it  through  and  that  the  title  would  not  sufficiently 
counteract  the  contento.  But  we  cannot  blame  the 
headline  writer  for  having  assumed  that  the  facts 
as  given  must  be  of  a  nature  to  justify  ''putting  it 
OD  the  Reds'*,  else  why  shoold  they  luve  been 
included  in  the  Times  at  all? 


r^HARLES  Recht,  Attorney.  110  West  40di  St.^ 
^  New  York,  has  adced  us  to  print  the  follow- 
ing wanting: 

Persons  wishing  to  send  private  relief  to  friends 
and  relatives  in  Russia  and  Ukraine  should  send 
nothing  through  unauthorized  oiganizations,  aa 
relief  so  sent  cannot  be  delivered.  At  present,  the 
only  organizations  authorized  to  sell  and  transmit 
private  relief  parcels  are:.  Hie  American 
Administration  (Hoover's  organizadcm),  the  All- 
RussiBn  Jewish  Public  Ccmunittoe  (dothing  par- 
cels) and  dw  American  Federated  Russian  Famine 
Relief  Committee  (sending  food  parcels  dinody 
through  Soviet  agenciea). 
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Banditry  and  Counter^Revolution 

By  Leon  Trotskt 

(In  an  arUcU  in  the  November  Soviet  Russia,  enlitled  "Can  This  Go  On?**,  TroUhf  pamud  ant 
the  PoUah  complicity  in  the  depredations  of  the  Petkaian  bimds.  The  following  detatled  statement 
of  the  case  was  published  in  **Novy  Put**^  Riso*  September  29,  Trolsk/s  reauwis  are  based  an  pa-- 
sonal  observations  in  the  districts  affected.)  % 

A  MONTH  ago,  when  1  set  out  on  my  journey, 
we  were  sure  that  there  would  be  no  attempt 
either  by  Poland  or  Rumania,  at  least  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  to  send  any  regular  troops  into 
Russia,  The  present  operations  are  merely  attempts, 
with  the  aid  of  irregular  Savinkov  and  Petlura 
bands,  to  sound  our  territory,  with  the  intration 
of  sending  in  T^;ular  troops  only  in  case  there 
should  be  proof  that  our  national  organism  had 
been  so  weakened  by  the  famine  in  the  Volga 
region,  and  by  our  economic  difficulties,  aa  to  mue 
serious  resistance  by  us  impossible. 

The  Situation  in  Ukraine 
It  is  a  general  observation  that  the  army  re- 
flects in  a  nigh  d^ree  the  morale  of  the  popula- 
tion. So  long  as  the  spirit  of  Petlura  and  the 
ideology  of  the  large  peasants  were  still  of  a 
political  character,  our  Red  troops,  particularly 
on  ^  ri^  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  were  subject  to 
donoralizittg  tendenciea.  Now,  however^ractieal- 
ty  all  traces  of  this  have  disappeared.  Ine  Soviet 
system,  which  is  the  bearer  of  the  workers*  and 
peasants*  propaganda,  has  developed  considerably 
in  Ukraine,  and  a  profound  transformation  has 
made  itself  felt  among  the  peasants  on  the  rifi^ 
bank  of  the  Dnieper.  Hie  P^ura  movement  has 
ceased  to  be  a  political  movemoit  Ukraine,  until 
recently  a  chaos,  with  a  great  number  of  bandits 
and  bandit  hordes,  now  presents  an  incomparably 
improved  state  of  organization. 

The  Army  in  Ukraine 
It  is  no  secret  that  manoeuvres  were  in  progress 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper  which  created 
quite  a  stir  in  the  foreign  press.  The  matter  was 
represented  as  if  the  Soviet  Government  were  con- 
<^trating  great  numbers  of  troops  on  the  right 
Iwnk  oS  me  Dnieper,  in  preparation  for  an  attack 
on  its  western  nnghbors,  etc.  Of  course  all  this 
is  nonsensical.  Tbese  manoeuvres  had  no  other 
object  than  the  training  of  our  soldiers.  Though 
I  shall  not  deny  that  we  also  desired  to  remind 
those  who  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  Red 
Army  that  this  army  was  still  very  much  alive. 
Hie  countless  idiotic  reports  of  me  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  Red  Army,  which  were  appearing  in 
the  Vhite  Guard  press,  were  calculated  to  give 
our  next-door  neiglmors  an  entirely  erroneous  con- 
ception of  our  forces.  It  appeared  necessary, 
therefore,  to  demonstrate,  at  a  distance  that  could 
be  covered  by  a  good  field-glass,  that  the  Red  Army 
still  lived,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  desire  for  peace 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  country,  the  Red  Army 
was  ready  and  willing  to  defend  the  country,  if 
any  aoch  neoeaiity  should  arise. 


The  Bandits  and  Their  Strength 

Both  in  the  matter  of  banditry,  as  well  as  is 
that  of  economic,  political,  and  military  affairs, 
Ukraine  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  that  to 
the  right,  and  that  to  the  left  of  die  Dnieper. 
The  right  bank  was  tin  base  for  tiie  bandit  hordes 
of  the  Petlurian  chauvinist  stamp.  Banditry  on 
the  left  bank  was  more  anarchistic  in  its  nature 
(as  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Makhno) .  As 
Petlura  lost  in  popularity,  the  political  movemoit 
resolved  itself  into  an  organization  militaiy 
detachmaitB,  with  whose  aid  Petlura  and  his  ad- 
herents attempted  to  conquer  Ukraine.  In  conse* 
mience  of  the  pronounced  transformation  amcmg 
me  peasants,  these  detachments  changed  into  small 
bands  of  robbers,  whose  numbers  shrink  day  by 
day.  At  present  their  total  strength  is  not  more 
than  2,000  to  3,000. 

Most  interesting  in  the  whole  business  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  leadm  of  these  bands, 
particularly  those  who  are  not  plain  thierea,  but 
idealistic  nationalists,  such  as  Bcmool-teadiers  and 
other  persons  of  petty  bourgeois  origin,  are  sur- 
rendering to  us  voluntarily,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  peasants  will  not  tolerate  them  any  longer. 

The  history  of  banditry  in  Ukraine  justifiea  an 
optimistic  view  of  die  Soviet  system  in  that  xt^xai. 

Formerly  the  Pedura  movement,  in  a  country 
with  predominant  petty  bourgeois  layers  of  popu- 
lation-, was  of  political  character,  onbracing  the 
great  masses.  With  the  sharpening  of  the  class 
struggle  in  the  provinces,  Petlura's  adherents,  from 
having  been  a  political  party  of  the  masses,  were 
transformed  into  armed  detachments  which  lent 
their  suppfnt  chiefly  to  the  vrealthy  peasants.  This 
process  of  disint^ration  is  still  going  on,  tiw 
peasants  are  deserting,  and  tmly  the  bandit  aec- 
titma  remain  faithful  to  P^lura.  Hiese  sections 
also  disintegrate,  until  only  small  robber  bands 
remain.  The  first  period  of  the  Pedura  movement 
was  an  effort  for  the  political  conquest  of  Ukraine; 
the  second,  an  attempt  at  military  conquest;  the 
third,  the  pr^nt,  is  the  period  of  decline,  of  the 
small  robber  bands'  whose  object  it  is  to  make 
Ukraine  suffer  for  having  so  poorly  fulfilled  the 
ezpectationa  of  Pedura. 

Polojtd  €md  Rumania 
PeUura*8  adherents,  no  longer  finding  any  sup- 
port in  Ukraine,  have  transferred  the  centre  of 
their  activities  to  foreign  soil.  Simultaneously, 
these  bands  are  ceasing  to  be  an  expression  of 
Ukrainian  natitwaliam,  and  are  beiiw  transformed 
into  the  tools  of  the  foreini  gtsieralMaffa,  wlioas 
Inject  is  to  damage  onr  ftwmiral  resouroai. 
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Naturally  we  cannot  live  at  peace  with  a  neigh- 
boring country  which,  while  not  openly  at  war 
with  us,  yet  serves  as  a  base  for  the  formatitni  of 
such  hostile  bands.  This  refers  both  to  Poland 
and  to  Rumania. 

As  for  Poland,  we  have  always  been  of  the 
impression  that,  in  spite  of  a  long  series  of  mis- 
understandings, particularly  in  connection  with 
diis  very  matter  of  the  bandit  hordes,  there  would 
be  no  disturbance  of  our  relations.  And  I  am 
still  of  the  opinion  that  this  peaceful  condition 
may  be  maintained.  But  I  must  admit  that  the 
troubles  we  are  observing  now  are  far  more  serious 
than  we  assumed  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 

We  have  a  number  of  documents  clearly  proving 
the  relation  of  the  Savinkov  bands  and  Uie  Poli^ 
oeneral  staff.  The  Polish  Government  declares 
that  it  knows  nothing  of  this  sctivity.  Is  this  not 
astonishmg?  None  the  less  hypocritical  is  the 
reference  to  the  lliird  IntemationaL  Of  course  this 
is  an  organization  of  men  whom  we  r^ard  as 
brothers,  to  whom  we  give  our  hospitality.  But  it 
is  an  international  organization,  existing  in  all 
countries.  And  how  can  the  Third  International — 
a  world-wide  organization  of  the  working  class — 
be  compared  with  the  bands  of  Savinkov  and  Pet- 
lura?  In  our  protests  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
centres  of  counter-revolution,  the  "Russisn**  com- 
mittees, newspapers,  etc.,  of  the  monarchist,  Social- 
ist-Revolutionist, and  other  reactions.  We  fully 
understand  the  close  relation  existing  between  this 
Russian  exile  landed  proprietora,  merchants,  etc, 
and  their  Polish  and  Rumanian  compeers,  and  we 
take  this  relation  fully  into  account,  and  similarly, 
we  do  not  deny  our  community  of  ideas  with  me 
working  masses  of  Poland  and  Rumania. 

But  that  js  by  no  means  equivalent  to  our  send- 
ing armed  detachments  over  the  border,  as  do 
Poland  and  Rmania. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  the  slimi- 
est sympathy  with  the  capitalist-feudal  r^ime  in 
Poland,  it  is  nevertheless  our  intention  stnctly  to 
observe  our  treaty  with  Poland,  for  we  want  peace. 
And  al&ough  we  have  not  the  sU^test  sympathy 
with  Boyar  Rumania,  we  are  none  the  less  ready 
to  sign  a  treaty  with  Rumania,  which  we  would 
caxTV  out  conscientiously.  But  we  find  that  our 
neighbors  ^re  constantly  playing  with  fire.  They 
do  not  make  war  upon  us;  yet  they  throw  a  fire- 
brand into  our  house  from  time  to  time,  and  dien 
express  surprise  at  our  resentment 

The  Ultimatum 

In  answer  to  the  representations  made  by  our 
People's  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the 
effect  that  a  treaty  imposes  obligations  upon  both 
contracting  parties,  Poland  decided  after  long 
vacillation  to  comply  with  France's  order  and 
to  send  us  an  ultizntfnm< 

A  conflict  may  be  avoided  only  by  means  of 
concessions  made  by  both  sides.  But  we  must 
point  out  that  our  relation  to  Poland  is  by  no 
means  the  same  as  Poland's  relation  to  France. 
The  renewed  impad^ice  of  the  Parts  Bouxse  may 


be  able  to  impose  its  will,  on  tiie  Polish  people, 
but  we,  in  spite  of  hunger  uul  odier  sufferings,  are 
in  no  position  to  be  subject  to  anyone's  duration. 
One  may  negotiate  with  us,  but  not  issue  orders 

to  us. 

We  think  it  is  abofit  time  for  the  Polish  bour- 
geoisie to  call  the  howlers  and  adventurers  to 
order.  And  if  the  Polish  bourgeoisie  should  not 
succeed  in  calling  the  adventurers  to  order,  we 
hope  that  the  workers  and  peasants  of  Poland  may 
succeed  in  calling  the  Polish  bourgeoiue  to  order, 
and  in  prevailing  upon  them  to  pursue  the  paths 
of  peace. 


CHINA,  MONGOLIA,  AND  RUSSIA 

On  September  10,  Bodo,  Mongolian  Premier 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Soviet  Government,  announcing  the  fact  that 
relations  between  Mongolia  and  Cuna  have  not 
yet  been  regulated,  and  asking  the  assistance  of  the 
Soviet  Government  in  adjusting  the  mattn.  To 
this  note  the  following  answer  was  sent: 

Th«  toiUng  mssseB  of  Rossta  and  the  Peaunt-Worlur 
GoTernment  which  amtmet  their  will,  welcome  with  great 
joj  the  formation  in  Mongolia  of  a  People*!  Rerolutionarjr 
Goremment  and  the  liharation  of  the  Mongolian  people 
fnoa  a  foreico  yoke  and  the  bloody  rale  m  the  bmaer 
Taai'B  general  Ungem.  The  valiant  Red  Army  cS  the 
Soviet  Republic  of  Rtu^  tide  br  aide  with  die  army 
of  the  friendly,  allied  Mongolia,  fought  the  oppreaaorf  of 
the  Mongolian  people  and  enemies  of  the  woricers  and 
peaaanta  of  Ruuia,  and  helped  in  the  liberation  of  the 
Mongolian  people  from  oppression.  The  Rassian  Gorem- 
ment  thanlu  the  People's  Revolutionary  Govemment  of 
Mongolia  for  its  friendly  feelings  towards  the  toiling 
maasea  of  Rnaeia  and  the  Soviet  Government,  and  for 
the  confidence  in  them  aa  expreased  In  Mr.  Bodo's  note 
III  September  10.  The  Rnirian  Government  fidhr  ahaiea 
the  conviction  of  the  Mongolian  People's  Revomtionary 
Government  as  to  the  necessity  of  eAabU^ing  peaceftu 
and  business  relations  between  Mongolia  and  CUna  on  the 
basis  of  the  right  of  the  Mongolian  people  to  self-determin- 
ation, and  it  hopM  that  the  steps  taken  by  it  in  this  direc- 
tion will  soon  bring  satisfactory  results.  On  various  pre- 
vious occasions,  both  directly  and  throagh  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  who  are  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Chinese  Government,  the  Russian  Govern* 
moit  has  approached  the  Chinese  Government  for  negotia< 
tima  on  thia  asbject.  The  Ruaaian  Government  bopea  soon 
to  establish  permanent  relationa  with  the  Oiinese  Gov- 
ernment throagh  the  commercial  delegation  to  be  sent  to 
Pekin.  The  Russian  Government  notes  with  pleasure  the 
readiness  of  the  Mongolian  Revolutionary  Government  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  Covenunent  of  China,  as  ex- 
Iffeaaed  in  Mr.  Bodo's  note  of  September  10.  The  Rttssian 
Government  has  already  begun  negotiaitons  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  on  this  question.  It  expects  that  the 
Chinese  Gsvemment  will  meet  its  offer,  which  it  will 
advance  in  the  capacity  of  a  mediator  with  a  view  to 
removing  the  possibility  of  a  eoidict  between  the  People'a 
Revolutioiiaiy  Government  of  Mongolia  and  the  Republio 
of  China. 

(Kgned)  Crichebut, 

People's  Commiaaar  for  ForeigD  AfiFahs. 

Minister  Bodo's  original  note  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  peoples  of  Russia  and  Mongolia  were 
united  by  having  fought  a  joint  battle  against  the 
white  guard  bandits  of  General  Ungem-Stemberg, 
and  had  succeeded  in  driving  these  reacti<»iaTy 
forces  out  of  Eastern  Siberia  and  Hongolia. 
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Official  Notes  to  Foreign  Powers 

L 

{Belott  we  give  a  full  ^msUttun  of  the  Soviet  Governmen^M  Note  in  which  profosidi  for  peace  and 
tien  are  renewed.) 


THE  PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS 

Moscow,  October  28,  1921. 

The  Conference  of  the  Powers  at  BrasseU,  according  to 
the  Western  Prew,  laid  down  as  a  ctmdition  for  the  offer- 
ing to  Russia  of  credits  to  help  the  famine-stricken  populs' 
tions,  the  zecognition  by  the  Russian  GoTerament  of  the 
debts  of  preceding  Governmenta. 

Up  to  tlie  present  the  Russian  Government  has  not  been 
officially  informed  of  the  decisions  of  this  Conference. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  famine  which  afflicts  masses 
of  people,  the  Russian  Government  has  resoived  not  to  heed 
the  niceties  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  and  feels  that  it  is 
its  dnty  at  once  to  make  known  its  point  of  view  on  the 
BmsBeU  decision. 

The  English  Pronier,  Mr.  Uoyd  George,  fai  a  qwech 
in  the  Briti^  Paiiioment  on  Augiut  16,  described  the  pro- 
posal to  take  advantage  of  the  famine  to  compel  Russia 
to  recognize  the  Tsarist  debt  as  "diabolical". 

"ntat  did  not  prevent  the  Brussels  Conference  (well 
aware  though  it  was  that  the  extent  of  the  famine  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  Soviet  Government  to  save  from  its 
own  resources  the  smitten  population)  from  laying  down 
the  recognition  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  the  old  debts 
as  the  condition  for  the  opening  of  credits  without  which 
any  adequate,  assistance  to  the  famished  people  is  im- 
posaible. 

Soviefs  Policy 

In  drawing  the  attention  of  the  woridng  masses  of  all 
lands,  and  of  all  citizens  to  whom  the  interests  of  humanity 
are  dear,  to  this  conduct  of  the  Brussels  Conference,  the 
RuBuan  Government  declares  at  the  same  time  that  the 
proposal  to  recognize  the  old  ddits  ander  cwtain  conditions 
corresponds  with  its  own  intentions  at  the  momenL 

From  the  beginning  of  its  existence  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  proposed,  as  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  its 
policy,  economic  co-operation  with  the  other  Powers.  It 
has  always  declared  its  intention  of  allowing  a  sufficient 
profit  to  foreign  capitalists  who  would  assist  in  develop- 
ing the  netion&l  w^th  of  Rusda  and  in  r»eaiabliahing 
its  economic  machinery. 

At  the  present  time  in  the  speeches  of  the  President 
of  the-  United  States  and  of  British  Ministers  there  occors 
a  constant  rep^tion  of  the  idea  tliat  three  years  after 
the  end  <^  the  war  thoe  is  atiU  no  real  peace,  that  the 
misery  of  the  maasea  is  becoming  more  and  more  acute, 
that  public  debts  are  accnmnlaUng,  and  that  miii  grows. 

World  Problem 

Now,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  re-estab- 
lish complete  peace  without  Russia  and  its  130,000,000  in- 
habitants; that  it  is  impos^le  to  prevent  economic  col- 
lapse without  the  revival  of  Rnada,  and  thai  the  question 
of  the  relations  between  Russia  and  other  countries — a 
world  problem  of  the  first  importance — cannot  be  settled 
except  by  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Govemnent. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  permanent  interests  and 
of  the  ever-present  needs  of  all  States  and  ill  peoples, 
the  economic  restoration  of  Russia  is  an  absolute  necessity 
not  only  for  herself  but  for  them. 

The  absence  of  economic  relations  with  other  countries 
makes  the  economic  revival  of  Rnsda  a  Tcrj  diftcnlt  task, 
fox  the  accomplishment  of  which  a  mndi  longa  time 
will  be  required. 

The  Workers  and  Peasants*  Government  is  better  able 
than  any  other  wonld  be  .to  carry  out  this  task. 

The  selfish  interests  of  separate  groups  of  capitalists  do 
not  prevent  them  from  woiking  for  the  restoration  of  the 
national  prosperity.  Hie  Workers  and  Peasants'  Covran- 
roent  is  guided  by  the  interest  of  the  masses,  which  is 
in  the  la^  analysis  that  of  all  society. 

Having  as  its  aim  the  interests  of  all  the  woriung 


people  of  Russia,  the  Voikera*  and  Peasants*  Govenunoat 
whidi  has  eme^ed  victorious  from  luparalleled  ordemla 
of  civil  war  and  foreign  intervention,  is  offering  privmte 
enterprise  and  capital  the  opportttnity  of  co-opentiii|F 
with  the  pjower  of  the  woriters  and  peasants  in  the  tsaik 
of  developing  the  natural  wealth  of  Russia. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  re-e^ablished  private  imqt- 
erty  and  private  enterprise  in  small  business,  concession* 
and  leases  in  regard  to  big  undertakings.  It  gives  to 
foreign  capital  l^al  guarantees  and  a  ahare  of  profit  aofS- 
cient  to  satisfy  its  regoirmnents  and  to  induce  it  to  taks 
part  in  die  economic  work  of  Russia. 

Peace  Essential 

In  this  way  the  Sovi^  Government  aims  at  hliatiing 
economic  agreements  with  all  the  Powers,  for  wfaidi 
porpose  it  is  first  of  all  absolutely  essential  that  a  definto 
peace  shall  bo  concluded  between  Rusva  and  the  other 
States. 

In  pursuit  of  this  object  the  Soviet  Govemment  finds- 
the  way  barred  by  the  fiemand  of  the  Powcn  for  the  re- 
cognition of  the  debts. 

The  Soviet  Government  declares  that  it  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  no  people  is  obliged  to  pay  those  debts  which 
are  as  chains  riveted  on  it  through  long  centuries. 

But  in  its  unshakable  determination  to  come  to  a  full 
accord  with  the  <rther  Powers,  the  Russian  Goveninient 
is  inclined  to  consent  in  this  matter  to  several  ffwffntial 
and  highly-important  concessions. 

In  this  it  is  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  nnmeroos  enaD 
holders  of  Russian  bonds  (especially  in  France),  for  iriiom 
the  recognition  of  the  Tsarist  d^  is  a  matter  of  vital 
interesL 

For  these  reasons  the  Rnsdan  Govnnment  dedares  itsdf 
ready  to  recognize  the  obligations  towards  other  States 
and  their  citizens  which  arise  from  State  loans  condnded 
by  the  Tsarist  Government  before  1914,  on  the  express 
condition  that  there  shall  be  special  conditions  and  facil- 
ities which  will  ma^  it  possible  to  cany  out  thia  andv- 
toking. 

It  follows  automatically  that  the  absolute  condition  of 
this  recognition  is  that  the  great  Powers  undertake  nmill- 
taneously  to  put  an  end  entirely  to  every  action  whidi 
threatens  either  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Republics  and 
of  the  friendly  Far  Eastern  Republic,  or  their  sovereign 
righte  or  the  inviolability  of  their  frontiers;  and  that  tbey 
undertake  to  observe  scmpnlonaly  their  aovenignty  nd 
territorial  integrity. 

In  Other  words:  the  Soviet  (Sovenuneot  cannot  give 
the  undertaking  in  question  tn^ess  the  Great  Powcn 
conclude  with  it  a  definite  peace,  and  recogniaa  its  Got> 

A  Conference  To  Be  CdUd 

For  this  puipose  die  Rtissian  Government  proposes  as 
a  matter  of  urgency  the  calling  of  an  international  con- 
ference to  deal  with  the  above  questions,  to  examine  the 
claims  of  the  Powers  against  Russia  and  to  draw  up  a 
definite  treaty  of  peace  between  them. 

Only  a  conference  of  this  kind  can  bring  about  a  gen- 
cool  pacification. 

The  approaching  fourth  anniversary  of  its  existence  will 
emphanze  everywhere  the  fact  that  the  dtotta  of  all  iu 
oiemies  at  home  and  abroad  have  only  semd  to  con- 
solidate the  position  of  the  WoAers*  and  Peasants*  Cor- 
eminent  as  Uie  true  defender  and  representativo  eil  the 
interests  of  the  working  masses  of  all  Russia  and  tk 
the  independence  of  the  country. 

The  new  interventions  plaimed  against  die  Soviet  Power, 
of  which  the  reality  is  proved  by  nnmerons  dedartfitms 
•  of  the  influential  organs  in  the  Entente  countries,  will  onj^ 
again  strraigthen  the  indissoluble  ties  which  Und  the' 
woridng  masses  of  Russia  to  the  Workers*  ami  Peosaaia* 
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GoTCnunent,  ivliidi  represents  thdr  vill.    Bat  the  canx* 
ins  out  of  these  plsns  might  agun  extend  tba  s^efings 
of  the  working  masses,  and  again  delay  the  oomi^ete 
viral  of  Rossis — striking,  at  the  same  tiioei  a  Uow  againat 
the  interests  of  all  other  nations. 

The  proposal  which  the  Russian  Government  nukes  is 
the  beat  proof  of  its  desire  for  peace  with  all  States  snd 
for  economic  relations  which  notoing  can  diatorb. 

The  caiTjring  out  of  this  proposal  harmonizes  with  the 
fntereats  of  all  Goremments  and  all  peoplea.  The  Rosrian 
Govenunent  eipresaes  the  ^cere  hope  that  this  proposal 
win  be  qieedily  followed  I17  the  definite  eatabfishmait 
«f  economic  ■IM  political  relations  between  Rna^  and 
oChe*  States. 

G.  CBlCHERITf, 

People's  Commissar  of  FOTeign  Affairs. 


II. 

LORD  CURZON  REFUTED 
A  mote  from,  the  Vice^ommisaar  for  Foreign  Aitdrs, 
Maxim  Utvinov,  to  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
dated  StMemher  27,  1921,  in  roflj  to  the  note  of  Lord 
CurtoJK  dated  November  7. 

On  September  15  Mr.  Hodgson  handed  to  the  People's 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  an  extensive  document, 

Sirinted  in  the  form  of  a  note  from  the  British  Minister 
or  Fordgn  Affairs*  witbottt  any  address  and  withoat  any 
aignatiue,  dated  September  7.  This  docwnent,  Mr.  Hodg- 
son deduedt  was  not  intended  for  pablicatlm,  hot  it  haa 
ainoe  obtained  wide  poblidty  and  serred  as  material  for 
ittdgment  by  the  press. 

It  WBS  sofBcient  for  the  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  through  the  document  he 
had  received,  for  him  to  tell  Mr.  Hodgson  that  the  accnsa- 
tions  contsined  in  it  were  either  flevoid  of  any  foandation 
at  all,  or  based  on  erroneous  information  or  forged  docu- 
ments. But  the  People's  Commisssriat  for  Foreign  Affairs 
did  not  consider  it  desirable  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
the  British  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  returning  with 
ondve  liaata  notes  that  have  been  received  and  that  cob* 
tafan  wbat  are  in  its  opiidoa  aocnaatfons  that  may  at  first 
^ance  be  declared  to  be  baaeleaat  and  thus,  aiming  to 
remove  all  causes  for  misunderrtanding  between  the  Rns- 
sian  and  British  govemm^ts,  has  read  through  with  the 
most  trareful  attention  all  the  occusations  presented  to  it 
and  «n  the  facts  that  might  be  considered  as  a  basis  for 
dw  above  accusations. 

Accusing  the  Russian  Government  of  a  violation  of  the 
obligations  assumed  as  a  result  of  the  Anglo-Rusdan 
Agreement  of  March  16,  the  English  note  refers  to  the 
aeliTity  of  the  Ruanan  Government  and  its  representatives 
in  Eastern  conntriea,  which  it  declares  to  oe  directed 
against  the  interests  of  England.  As  a  basis  for  its 
acceaationi^  the  note  drags  in  the  Third  International, 
and  qnotea  a  number  of  speeches  said  to  have  been  do- 
Hverad  to  its  Central  (?)  Committee  by  members  and 
official  persons  of  the  Russisn  Government,  ss  for  example, 
Comrades  Stalin,  Elyava,  Karakhan  and  Nuorteva,  and 
also  introduces  a  quotation  from  a  speech  said  to  have 
been  flelivered  on  June  8  by  Comrade  Lenin  in  a  session 
of  the  Third  IntemationaL  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
qiMAations  given  from  tlie  reporta  and  speeches  serve  as 
mateiial  for  the  remaining  accusations  and  an  taken  as 
evidence  of  a  conscious  policy  said  to  be  pursued  by  the 
Soviet  Government  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  influence  of  the  English  Govemm«it  in  the 
East  and  arousing  a  revolutionary  movement  in  the  colonies 
and  other  territories  dependent  upon  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  Russian  representatives  in  their  si^tivities  are 
merely  carrying  out  this  policy  of  the  Third  International, 
which,  the  note  affirms,  is  identical  with  the  Russian 
Government. 

The  Third  Intemationid 

Tho  Russian  Government  desires  to  take  advantage  of 
this  oecadon  to  affirm  once  more,  as  it  has  frequently 
done  before,  that  the  fact  that  the  lliird  IntemationaL 
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for  perfectly  obvious  reasons,  chose  Rusria  as  the  ooni^ 
in  wliich  its  executive  committees  resides — ^Rnsria  being 
the  only  country  that  allows  full  liberty  for  the  spread  of 
Communist  ideas,  as  well  as  personal  liberty  to  Communists 
— and  also  the  fact  tliat  certain  members  of  the  Rossian 
Government,  in  their  capacity  as  private  individu^  belong 
to  this  executive  committee  are  no  more  to  be  taken  as  a 
basis  for  declaring  that  the  Third  International  and  the 
Russian  Government  are  identical,  than  the  faa  that  the 
Sec<md  IntemationaL  conatantly  in  session  U  Brusads, 
and  including  among  the  members  of  its  neeutive  com- 
mittee the  Belgian  Minister  Vandervelde,  may  prove  the 
identity  of  the  Second  International  vrith  the  Bel^aa 
Covemraent. 

Furthermore,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Third 
International  consists  of  thirty-one  meml>ers,  of  whom  only 
five  are  Russians,  three  of  whom  do  not  bdong  to  dm 
staff  of  the  Rusuan  Govemmoit. 

Apocryphal  Speeches 

However,  the  Russian  Government  is  in  a  position  not 
onlv  formslhr  to  refute  accusations  ttased  upon  its  identity 
witn  the  Third  International,  but  also  to  refute  these 
accusations  as  such.  Thns,  for  example,  Stalin,  who, 
according  to  the  English  note,  made  a  number  of  reports 
to  the  "Central  Committee**  in  the  name  of  the  "{Eastern 
Section  of  the  Third  International"  in  June,  1921,  on 
questions  concerning  this  section,  never  had  snytliing  to 
do  either  with  the  Third  Intemational  or  with  sny  of  its 
sections,  and  consequently  could  never  have  had  occasion 
to  make  the  reports  attributed  to  him,  and  never  did  make 
any  such  reports.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Eastern  Section 
ceued  to  exist  in  the  Fsll  of  1920.  Similarly  fictitioua 
is  the  quotation  assigned  to  Elyava*  who  also  new  woffced 
for  the  Third  International,  and  who  never  made  any 
kind  of  npptt  to  the  **Centtal  Commitee"  in  connection 
with  the  Third  International.  Comrade  Karakhan  also 
never  made  any  reports  "on  the  situation  in  the  Near 
Em"  or  on  any  other  question.  Even  more  baseless  is 
the  reference  to  the  report  said  to  have  been  made  on 
June  20  hy  Nuorteva,  vdiom  the  English  note  calls  the 
"hesd  of  the  propaganda  section  of  the  Third  Interna^ 
tional."  Nuorteva  also  never  had  any  fnnction  at  all  in 
the  Third  IntemationaL  and  at  that  time  there  existed  no 
'VopMUida  section".  Furthermore,  Nuorteva  could  not 
luve  delivered  the  above  mentioned  report,  or  any  other 
report,  in  June,  1921,  for  the  simple  resson  that  he  has 
been  in  prison  since  March.  As  for  the  speMh  assigned 
to  Comrade  Lenin,  and  said  to  have  been  delivered  on 
June  8  at  the  Congress  of  the  Third  Intemational,  tlie 
English  Government,  if  it  ^ould  deare  to  acquaint  Itself 
with  the  Moscow  newspapers  thst  printed  full  reports  daily 
concerning  the  transactions  at  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress, might  easily  convince  Itself  that  Oonrsde  Lenin 
did  not  ddiver  any  speech  on  June  8,  and  that  in  the  few 
speeches  pronottncied  by  lum  st  other  times  the  sentences 
assigned  to  Um  are  entirely  lacking,  not  having  any  re- 
lation whatsoever  with  the  subject  of  his  qwMhes. 

Forged  Documents 

It  is  perfecdy  clear  that  all  the  reports,  speeches  and 
declarations  ennmerated  in  the  EngUsh  note  are  inventions 
devised  snd  fabricated  for  some  lUterior  motive.  Hiey  ap- 
peared some  time  ago  in  various  connter-revolutionary  Rus- 
sian newspapers,  which  also  printed  a  number  of  other 
documents,  circulars,  and  letters,  alleged  to  emanate  from 
the  Third  International,  from  various  Soviet  institutions, 
or  from  Comrades  Lenin,  Trotsky.  Oudierin,  Litvinov, 
Preobrazhen^,  or  other  finssians  who  had  some  relatioB 
with  the  Soviet  Government.  Deuring  to  trace  the  hiatocy 
of  these  lying  documents  down  to  the  very  source,  .the 
Rnssian  Govemment  dng  np  the  "BoIIetin**  issued  In 
Germany  under  the  name  Ostinformation,  by  an  anonymona 
group  of  apies  and  delivered  chiefly  to  counter-revolutionary 
newspapers  snd  secret  agents  of  the  various  govemmenta 
who  desire  to  obtain  secret  docnments  dealing  with  Soviet 
Rnssls.  Regardless  of  the  stsmp  "Extremely  Confidential.'* 
the  Bulletin  not  only  does  not  conceal,  but  even  prints 
outright  tiie  address  of  its  printing  office,  (A.  Winser, 
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WnhflimrrtMe  11.  Beriin,  &  W.  48),  ud  in  one  of  iu 
Dnmben  evon  gnea  tlia  mme  tnd  addreaa  o£  its  bank 
(WeMerlucen  &  Co^  Poudunentrawe  127,  Bcorlin,  Sopple* 
ment  I),  to  which  anbacriptions  alwiild  be  aent.  Actual 
oopiea  of  tbeae  BulUtins  vera  abown  to  Mr.  Hodgaon  in 
tlie  Commiaaariat  for  Foreign  Affaira;  and  thia  pzeaent 
note  ia  aapfdemented  fay  photogrsphic  copiea  of  a  nomfaer 
of  pagea  of  the  AoUelw.  Thia  ffnUetm  alao  pobliahaa 
moit  of  the  lying  and  aeniaUonal  docnmentai  anch  as: 
inttmctiona,  circulara,  private  letters,  confesaions,  etc^  of 
wiona  Soviet  leaders.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  source 
from  which  was  drawn  the  lying  information .  concerning 
Soviet  Raisi*  and  the  Soviet  leaders  which  appears  in  the 
Official  Report  of  the  Psrliammtary  Committee  headed  by 
Lord  Emmott.  Particnlarly  regrettable  is  the  circnnutance 
that  such  fictitioos  reports  and  speeches  sboold  find  a 
place  in  the  official  note  of  the  Britldi  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affaira  and  abotdd  there  be  used  as  a  bads  for  aecnaati<Bia 
against  the  government  of  a  friendly  coontry.  All  the 
won  ia  it  evi^nt  that  the  fact  that  most  of  these  apocryphal 
Bpeeches  of  l&alin,  Elyava,  Nuorteva,  Karakhan,  end  Lenin 
were  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  German  spies  with 
iwecisely  the  expressions  that  are  quoted  in  tM  Britiah 
note,  aa  for  example,  the  reports  aacribed  to  Elyava  (Sup- 
plement U),  Nuorteva,  Karakhan  (Supplement  III),  or 
the  speech  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Lenin  (Supple- 
ment IV),  is  not  a  mere  coincidence. 

The  Soviet  Government  knows  very  well  that  the  British 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  being  led  into  error  by  a 
gang  of  profeastonal  crooks  and  forgers,  and  that  it  it 
knew  how  dubiooa  were  the  aouroea  from  irinch  ita  infor- 
mation aaually  came,  it  would  never  hate  written  tlw 
note  of  September  7. 

Unfounded  Charges 

The  Rusaian  Government  haa  not  yet  been  able  to 
uncover  the  aource  of  the  equally  erroneous  information 
of  the  Britiah  Government  cmcemittg  remaining  ao 
enaationa  advanced  in  the  note  of  September  7  under  the 
heads:  Kndia",  *Tersta'*,  Turkestan",  "Angora"  and 
"Afghanistan**,  vdiich  axe  also  to  a  oonaiderable  extent 
baaed  on  the  above  mentioned  never-delivered  reports  and 
speeches.  Bttt  it  desires  to  state  in  the  moat  categorical 
manner  that  from  the  moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
Anglo-Russian  Agreement  it  haa  had  no  relation  direct 
or  indirect  with  Mr.  Chattopadia,  or  irith  any  other  Indian 
revolutionist;  that  no  propaganda  school  exists  at  Tash- 
koit  with  the  object  of  preparing  emiasaries  for  India; 
that  it  never  had  any  relaBona  iriutever  with  Dr.  Chipn^ 
and  doea  not  know  of  his  amokeless  powder  factinry.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  a  certain  Ifindoo  proposed 
to  the  Soviet  Government  the  oi^anizatlon  of  a  trade  in 
arma  by  way  of  f^uU  but  he  waa  arrnted  as  an  agent 
provocateur  and  has  since  been  in  prison.  The  Soviet 
Government  definitely  disclaima  all  responsibility  for  the 
activities  of  Djemal  Pasha  in  Kabul,  to  whom  no  assist- 
ance was  ever  given.  The  crossing  of  the  Russian  boundary 
on  journeys  to  Afghanistan  by  native  Hindoos  or  persons 
of  other  nationality  doea  not  appear  to  be  a  greater  viola- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Rusaian  trnty  than  ia  the  hospitality 
and  freedom  of  moticm  that  are  granted  in  England  to 
a  considerable  numb'er  of  counta*revoIntionary  conspirators. 

Further,  the  Soviet  Government  wotdd  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  tim  fact  that  the  accusations  contained  in  the 
British  note  that  the  Soviet  (^vemment  ia  attempting  to 
prevent  an  agreement  between  the  Angora  Government 
and  the  British  Government  ia  without  any  foundation 
whatsoever,  as  is  also  the  declaration  that  the  Soviet 
Government  has  concentrated  considerable  forces  along  the 
Anatolian  boundary.  This  accusation  ia  the  more  base- 
less since  the  People**  Conuniaaariat  for  Foreign  Affairs 
but  recently  granted  material  assistance  in  bringing  about 
a  meeting  between  the  British  oGGcial  agent  and  ^e  Turkish 
Minister  at  Moscow,  thus  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
diacnaa  the  differencea  that  had  arisen  between  their  gov- 
enments.  , 
Russia  and  the  East 

If  the  Britiah  Miniatn  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  at  ita 
disposal  more  precise  information,  or  had  in  tta  poaaesriM 
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actual  Ruaaian  docnmenta^  it  would  knew  irf  the  categwical 
inatructiona  iaaned  Iiy  the  Ruaaian  Government,  after  the 
conduaion  of  tlie  Anglo-Ruaaian  Agreement,  to  repreoent- 
atives  in  the  East  in  wliich  the  latter  were  on^red  to 
refrain  from  all  anti-British  propaganda  and  to  adapt 
their  activity  to  the  new  relations  that  had  been  brount 
about  between  the  Rnarian  and  Britiah  Govemmeata  by 
virtue  of  tlw  tigning  of  the  agreement.  The  Ruarian 
Govenunent.has  no  reaaon  to  beUeve  that  ita  representa- 
tives are  not  acting  in  aeoMd  with  the  instruction*  received 
by  them,  and  that  they  are  not  limiting  themaelve*  merdy 
to  the  defense  of  Rusaian  intereata,  without  in  any  way 
violating  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  True  to  ita  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  self-detennination,  the 
Soviet  Government  and  ita  repreaentatives  regard  with 
the  utmost  reapect  the  independence  of  the  govemmeuta 
of  the  Eaat,  renouncing  all  privileges  and  cufitolation* 
vriiich  the  Taariat  Govwnment  had  obtained  bom  them 
by  force,  and  em  granting  certain  material  and  financial 
aaaiatanoe  in  ordn  to  wifw  out  in  this  way  the  injustice 
inflicted  upon  them  by  prenrevolntionary  Russia.  The 
Russian  Government  cannot  nndeistand  how  tlie  aanal- 
ance  granted  to  Afghanistan,  with  full  publicity,  on  the 
baaia  of  a  treaty,  of  which  the  British  (^vemraeot  waa 
informed  by  Mr.  Krassin,  may  be  regarded  aa  an  act 
hostile  to  Great  Britain.  The  accusations  advanced  in 
this  case  by  the  British  Govemmeot  are  either  vague  and 
unfounded,  or  are  founded  only  on  absolutely  invented 
data,  such  as,  for  example,  the  matter  about  the  Revolts 
tionary  Committee  formed  by  Bdr.  Rothatein  at  Tdieran. 
or  hu  effort*  to  obtain  the  reugnationa  of  the  Afghan 
repreaentatifea,  nbo,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  axe  hi^ily  etteemed 
by  him  and  enjoy  nia  posonal  friendship. 

Posubly  representatives  of  the  Russian  (k>verrunent  may 
in  certain  cases  liave  unconsciously  violated  British  inter- 
ests, not  knowing  precisely  how  close  these  interesu  were 
to  the  British  Government.  We  must  remember  that  at 
the  time  of  the  conversations  concerning  the  Anglo-Russian 
Agreement  tlie  Russian  Government  more  than  once  de- 
manded a  fuU  statement  of  the  above  question*  and  a 
precise  definition  of  the  mutual  obligations,  and  that  ft 
made  this  demand  only  with  the  object  pointed  out  it 
tlm  time  in  all  ita  notea,  namdy,  the  elimination  for  the 
future  of  all  mianndetatandings  that  might  aiise  owing 
to  the  indefiniteness  of  their  obligations,  and  that  it  vraa 
the  British  (^vemment  irtiich  insisted  on  the  tenmnation 
of  the  agreement  by  moans  of  wireless  exchanges,  in  tlie 
most  condensed  form,  of  the  mutual  obligations.  Never- 
theless, the  Rnssisn  Government  did  everytUng  in  its  power 
to  carry  out  precisely  aU  the  obligations  undertaken  by 
it  and  has  attempted  to  avoid  all  causes  for  frictitms 
and  misunderstandings;  but  of  course  the  Russian  Gaw- 
emment  has  not  boMi  aUe  to  prenrnt  peraona  with  enril 
intentions  from  forging  the  documenta  by  which  the  British 
Government  baa  been  ao  badly  deceived.  It  sorely  did 
not  expect  that  the  British  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
would  consider  it  possible  to  make  sse  of  such  documents 
with  the  object  of  discrediting  the  Russian  Government 
and  casting  a  doubt  upon  its  loyal  fulfilment  of  th*  obtiga- 
tions  assumed  by  it. 

Unfriendly  Attitude  ef  British  Govemmeni 
The  Rusaian  Government  on  its  part  oon^der*  itsdf 
obliged  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  podtioa 
recently  taken  hy  the  Britiah  Government  toward  it  haa 
been  anything  but  friendly.  The  arrest  of  a  number  of 
Russian  Commercial  Representatives  at  Constantinople  by 
British  authorities  and  their  deportation  from  that  dty 
without  the  filing  of  any  charges  a^inst  them,  the  joint 
activity  of  the  Briti^  and  French  Governments  in  the  ai^ 
called  *'Ruasian  question,"  the  constant  support  by  the 
Britiah  Government  of  the  French  policy  of  interference 
with  the  attempts  of  various  countries  and  international 
organizations  to  hdp  Russia's  starving  population,  axHl 
finally  the  Britiah  note  of  September  7  with  ita  aerious 
accusations  based  exclusively  upon  fabricated  data  and 
unverified  reports,  obtained  from  dubious  sources — these 
axe  facta  whcih  would  hardly  encourage  the  Rnsaiaa  Go*>- 
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vnament  to  cultinte  jMendly  lelttioiu  between  tbe  people* 
mnd  governments  of  iMth  eomrtriee. 

Tbe  ftitiih  Government  is  fully  aware  of  the  ceadiiieeB 
9t  Um  RttMian  Govenunent  to  dtoenai  in  «'  friendly  manner 
the  beat  way*  and  means  for  the  aliainttiwi  ta  M  tAh 
•taclm  in  the  way  of  the  ettabUahment  of  normal  relations, 
■nd  if  it  wonid  show  an  eqnal  readiness  to  adjust  differ- 
in  a  reasonable  way,  instead  of  resorting  to  unfounded 
•ocnnntions,  or  easting  doubts  upon  tbe  integrity  of  the 
Roasinn  Government,  or  preventing  other  nations  from  con- 
doding  agreements  with  Rustta,  it  would  encotmter  the  same 
teadineas  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Government  to  meet 
it  half  way. 

(Kgned)  Maxim  Uttoiot, 

Viee  People's  Comgnisaar  for  Foreign  Affain. 


m. 

ASSASSINATIONS  IN  RUMANU 
(7*Ae  flowing  potest  againat  Rumaaim  atroaties  mi 
mgaaut  the  bad  faith  of  the  Rumatim  Government  i»  signed 
jmndy  by  the  Coaanissars  of  Foreign  Affars  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  Soviet  Ukraine'.} 

To  Take  Jonescu,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Bukaiest. 

The  answer  made  by  the  Head  of  your  Government, 
Ceneral  Avercacn,  on  SeplOBber  27,  to  oar  reqnesi  im 
ike  otradition  of  th«  bandit  MaUino  and  the  accomplices 
who  wen  with  him,  ia  rather  a  declaration  of  principles 
of  legal  nature  than  a  conunnnication  on  a  practical  sub- 
ject, and  doe*  not  enlighten  ns  on  the  status  of  this 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  actual  facL  The 
declaration  does  not  even  include  a  confirmation  of  the 
anival  of  Makhno  in  Rumania.  As  soon  as  the  necessary 
material  has  been  gathered  and  the  legal  foroM  required 
by  yon  have  been  filled,  yon  will  be  dul^  acquainted  with 
the  zesulL  The  Rusrian  and  Ukrainian  Govenimenta  feel, 
however,  that  forms  at  proeednre  have  only  a  aeoMdaiy 
importance,  and  pale  into  inugnificance  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  baiid  of  criminal*  that  haa  long  been  terrorising 
tha  peaceful  popnlatiMi  of  Ukraine  ha*  found  rsf  uga 
under  ihn  pntomon  of  tha  Romanian  Government. 

Broken  Pledges 
The  iegai  rigoronsnees  displayed  by  tbe  Rumanian  Gev> 
enment  on  tfis  occasion  by  no  means  chsracteriaea  its 
own  OMiduct  in  matters  that  are  eitremely  eaaential,  audi 
a*,  for  example,  the  observatioo  of  treaties.  Let  us  dte 
as  an  example  the  treatv  of  March  9,  1918,  aigned  for 
Rumania  by  General  Averescn,  by  which  Rumania  pledged 
itself  to  evacuate  Bessarabia  within  two  months.  "Hiis 
l^tal  rigor  also  failed  lamentably  to  materialize  in  the 
pretended  annexation  of  Bessarabia  by  Rumania  on  Nov- 
ember 27,  1918,  when,  afta  tlie  arrival  of  General  Vaytoy- 
ann  at  Kialiinev,  forty-six  members  of  tim  M^darian  nation- 
aliatio  society,  Soatuiitseri,  out  of  on*  hundred  and  nxty- 
two,  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the  reading  of  a  telegram 
to  tlie  King  of  Rumania,  announcing  thia  annexatim,  and 
when  the  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  declared  that  the  an- 
nexation had  been  adopted,  although  no  vote  had  beoi 
taken.  We  are  obliged  to  consider  aa  but  slightly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  truth  your  statement  that  capital  punish- 
ment ia  no  longer  applied  in  Rumania.  On  the  contrary, 
capital  punishment  is  very  frequently  carried  out  in 
Rmnania  by  virtue  of  the  military  laws  prevailing  in  the 
districts  under  state  of  dege.  After  the  occupation  of 
BessaraUa  by  Rumanian  troop*  the  death  penalty  was 
applied  on  an  enonnons  scale  in  order  to  oblige  the 
population  to  sabmit  to  Rumanian  occapation.  On  the  very 
first  day  of  the  arrival  of  Rumanian  troop*  in  Kishinev, 
in  the  centre  of  tbe  city,  in  the  building  of  the  Ecdeu- 
astieal  Seminary,  a  torture  chamber  was  installed  by  the 
Romanian  command,  in  which,  at  the  slight  suspicion  of 
any  feeble  effort  at  resistance  to  the  Rumanian  Govem- 
moit,  Besaarabian  dtizens  were  tortured  and  put  to  death. 
Seventeen  soldiers  of  the  Moldavian  Regtment  who  then 
refwed  to  take  an  oath  of  alledanoe  to  the  King  of 
Romania  were  publicly  executed  oef ore  a  civud  oi  ob- 
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These  f  acu  have  been  publicly  revealed  by  an  erguitaa> 
Uon  of  great  masse*  of  the  Besearabian  population,  undec 
the  name:  "Alliance  for  the  liberation  of  Bessarabia". 
Tbe  declaration  made  }n  thi*  Alliance  states  that  the 
number  of  Bessarbian  cttiieni  drowned  in  tlm  Dnieitor 
by  tbe  Rumanians  baa  never  been  even  estimated.  Two 
persona  who  liad  been  expe^  fnnn  Bessarabia  were  shot 
on  the  bridge  at  Bender  and  thdt  bodies  were  tlurowa 
into  the  Dniester.  All  over  the  country  districts  the  number 
of  persons  shot  has  never  bemi  counted.  Innumerable 
insnrrections  have  maiked  the  internal  situation  of  Be*> 
■arabia  since  its  annexation  by  force,  and  all  have  beea 
choked  in  blood.  In  1919,  after  the  crushing  of  the 
insurrection  in  the  Khotin  district,  the  Rumanian  author* 
ities  did  not  leave  a  single  village  tmbarassed.  At  on* 
place  three  merchant*  of  Odessa,  Conns  and  Ayasay  were 
dwL  The  organiser  of  this  *ssa*rinatiMi  was  the  sam* 
Colonel  in  the  Army  who  later,  by  the  admisnon  of  the 
Rumanian  Govwtnment  itaelf,  caused  the  patting  to  death 
iA  Roshal,  Representative  of  tbe  Rnauan  Government  in 
Bessarabia.  Rndnyev,  President  of  the  Bessarabian  Soviet 
Congress,  the  Russian  Socialist  Grinfeld,  and  others,  were 
shot.  Many  Bessarabian  communists  were  executed  in 
innumerable  general  appUcations  of  the  death  penalty. 
In  the  village  of  Doloniana  the  Rumanians  hurled  them- 
sdves  on  a  religiotu  proceosion,  lulled  the  priest,  and 
opened  fire  on  the  marehera.  In  a  wood  near  Chorouts, 
the  Rumanian  authoritie*  after  finding  in  Ae  forester** 
home  about  aixty  womon  and  duldrrai  who  had  aou^ 
refuge  there,  set  &e  to  the  house  and  burned  all  ito 
occupants  alive.  On  January  21,  in  the  sam*  village  of 
Khotin,  the  Rumanian  commandant  summoned  the  pop- 
ulation to  hear  an  order  read  to  them.  Nearly  five 
hundred  persons,  who  had  appeared  in  the  public  square^ 
were  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  slaughtered  by  machine- 
guns.  With  regard  to  the  political  party  whose  members 
are  at  the  head  of  the  Russian  Government,  die  death 
penalty  is  regularly  Huat  lot  in  Rtunanla.  Already  in 
July,  1917.  by  order  of  Lieutenant  RomaDe,  the  Sodal- 
Daaocnt  Vauer  wa*  put  to  death. 

Extermination  of  Commmnistt 

Only  recently  the  western  press,  In  spite  off  the  denial 
of  tha  Rumanian  GovemuMBt,  dedared  that  Deputy  Boris 
SlepanoT,  Sacxelary  of  the  Goieral  Trade  Union  Com- 
mittee  Constantin,  Popovich,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Central 
o^an  of  the  Socialist  Pazty.  Fabiann,  had  been  killed 
in  the  course  of  an  attempt  to  flee.  The  •ystemalle  ex- 
termination of  Coramtmiats  Is  still  in  progress.  On  Sep- 
tember 24  the  newspaper  Dininatsoa  published  informa- 
tion to  the  ^ect  that  in  the  village  of  Kleahtahisg,  near 
Kishinev,  two  persons  suspected  of  Communism  were 
arrested  and  put  to  death  on  the  Kishinev  Road  whOe, 
as  is  alleged,  they  were  attempting  flight.  Hie  newapapef 
adda  that  many  other  persons  who  had  been  arrested 
suffered  the  sanw  death,  and  that  their  attempta  at  fli^ 
had  no  existence  except  on  paper.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  such  methods  are  bdng  need  by  the  Rumanian  Go^ 
emment  against  the  Beesarabian  people,  struggling  ag^nM 
the  occupation,  and  against  persons  suspected  of  Goi» 
munism,  it  is  astonishing  that  that  Government  should 
make  such  loud  protestations  of  legality  when  the  que*> 
tion  of  the  Ukrainian  bandits  dwdling  on  it*  terthoiy 
is  raised.  For  the  Governments  of  Rusria  and  Ukrahie 
the  security  of  their  population  is  a  matter  of  prime 
impoTUnce.  Ready  as  they  are  to  comply  with  the  formal- 
ities of  procedure  required  by  the  Rumanian  Govermnent, 
Uie  Russian  and  Ularidnian  Goveramant*  regard  this  quea- 
tion  chiefly  from  the  standpcdnt  of  thb  security.  There 
ia  hardly  any  doubt  that  if  the  BfaUmo  bandita  should 
he  tried  by  a  Bmnanian  ooltr^martiaI  ia  Bessarabia,  they 
woidd  be  aantenced  to  death  The  Rusrian  and  Ukrainian 
Govenunents  content  themsdves  with  demanding  the  ex- 
tradition <rf  these  crininala  and  cherish  the  hope  that 
onea  theae  foruialitie*  have  been  oomplied  with,  tlw 
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BwMohp  GovanuBent  iffll'isniHidflr  it  ■  nMtter  of  datf 
lo  Mdrfy  dn*  miMt  daiMntiiy  and  jut  dewd. 

Chichexim, 
Peopip'*  Commusar  of  Foreigit  AiEain 
of  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R. 
Rakovset, 
Pretident  of  the   Coancil   of  People's 
CommiMan,  and  People'i  Commiwar  of 
ForeifD  Affairs  of  the  Ukrainian  Sonet 
RepoUic 

October  22;  1921. 


COLLECTION  OF  FOOD  TAX 
At  the  Bcssion  of  the  All-Riusian  Central  Exec- 
utive Ccnnmittee  on  October  5,  1921,  Svidersky  re- 
ported on  the  collection  of  the  food  tax.  This  was 
making  very  satisfactory  progrese,  and  widi  the 
use  of  the  workers  transported  from  odier  areas 
it  had  been  possible  to  organize  the  apparatus  for 
collection  and  despatch  so  that  very  little  delay 
had  taken  place.  In  no  area  had  any  conflicts 
arisen  over  thp  collection  of  the  tax.  In  the  fol- 
lowing provinces  especially  good  progress  had 
been  reported: 

Tax  CoUeeted. 
Pwcentage  of 
Progran 

IvanoTomesensk   99 

Tola   88  - 

Orel   69 

Brianak,  Vitebsk,  Moscow,  and  Tver. . .  50to60 

The  collection  of  potatoes  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  all  areas.  The  following  figures  show 
the  comparison  with  previous  years: 

Potatoes  Collected 

1919   8,200  tons 

1920    16^ 

To  October  1, 1921    330,000  " 

The  following  figures  show  the  collection  of 
odwr  important  items: 


Meat   

Milk  Products 
Eggi  


1921  Procram. 
16,500  tons 
39,000  " 
415,000,000 


Collected  to  Oct.  1 
6,000  tons 
10^  " 
105,000,000 


HOW  THE  TAX  IS  DELIVERED 
There  could  be  no  more  convincing  evidence  of 
the  assured  stability  of  the  Soviet  power  than  the 
ai^t  of  peasants,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  famine 
area,  voluntarily  delivering  to  the  government  store- 
houses the  predous  seed  grain  which  is  dieir  quota 
of  the  tax  in  Idnd.  The  supposedly  rebellious  and 
coerced  farmers  who  figure  in  counter-revolution- 
ary  imaeination  were  entirely  absent  from  the  scene 
repeatedly  witnessed  by  the  members  of  the  Rus- 
sian Commission  of  the  Near  East  Relief  during 
their  tour  through  Russia  last  September.  Mr. 
Pazton  Hibben,  the  Secretary  of  that  Commission, 
haa  supplied  us  with  the  following  notea  tal^n 
down  from  poraonal  observation  in  his  journey 


from  Penza  to  RtiahcheTO^  almg  die  rater  edge 
of  the  famine  region:  , 

"Hiere  was  no  more  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  the  Red  Army  than  an  occasional  station  guard 
preventing  the  overcrowding  of  the  train  by  ze- 
fugees.  .  .  At  almost  every  station  there  was  a 
large  grain  elevator  to  be  seen  and  frequently  a 
flour  mill.  At  the  grain  elevators  there  were  drawn 
up  loi^  lines  of  peasants'  w^ons  loaded  with 
large  sacks  of  grain  which  was  being  delivered  to 
the  Soviet  audiorities  at  the  elevator.  At  none  of 
these  stations  was  there  any  soldier  seen  nor  any 
indication  that  any  force  whatever  was  being  used 
to  compel  the  peasants  to  deliver  the  grain  to  the 
authorities.  QueaticHiing  elicited  the  information 
that  die  grain  being  brouf^  in  was  the  tax  in  kind 
levied  on  the  farmers  of  Russia,  replacing  the 
former  requisitions  of  grain,  as  explained  by  Lenin 
in  his  speech  of  March  15,  1921,  at  the  Tcrai  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  Party. " 

We  recommoid  to  the  careful  study  of  our  read- 
ers the  report  of  the  Russian  Commissiim  of  the 
Near  East  Relief,  a  document  baaed  np<m  car^nl 
economic  and  aodolt^ica!  ohaervation  and  pre- 
senting a  wealth  of  illuminating  data  upcm  pres- 
ent conditions  in  Russia.  The  report  is  pnblidied 
in  part  in  The  Nation^  December  7. 


FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 
OBSERVE  ANNIVERSARY 
The  diplomatic  ncepti<m  held  by  the  People's 

Conmiissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  honor  oi  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  ^e  Revolution  was  attended 
by  all  the  foreign  representatives  in  Moscow.  The 
guests  included  the  Persian  Envoy  Extraordinary, 
die  Turkish  Ambassador,  the  Afghan  Ambassador, 
the  Representative  of  the  German  Government,  the 
British  Trade  Represoitative,  the  Latvian  &nroy, 
the  Esthonian  Envoy,  the  Polish,  Lithuanian  and 
Finnish  Plenipotentiariea,  the  ReprescaitatiTes  ot 
the  Austrian  and  Czecho-Slovak  Govemmoits,  the 
Mongolian  Del^ation,  the  Representative  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  and  repmenta- 
tives  of  all  the  Soviet  republics. 

Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Chicherin,  wel- 
coming the  guests,  called  attention  to  the  great 
increase  since  last  year  in  the  number  of  foreign 
states  which  have  concluded  treaties  and  entered 
into  peaceful  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.  Em- 
phasizing the  sincere  desire  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  devote  itself  to  economic  reconstruction 
and  the  renewal  of  economic  intercourse  with  all 
nations,  Chicherin  said  that  he  hoped  that  these 
peaceful  aims  would  soon  be  nndoatood  by  those 
countries  which  had  not  yet  resumed  relations  with 
Russia.  The  Persian  Envoy  Extraordinary,  as  Dean 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corp  in  Mocow,  reponded  on 
behalf  of  the  guests.  Congratulating  the  Russian 
people  on  the  fourth  anniversary  of  their  Revolu- 
tion, he  wished  the  fullest  success  to  ^  peac^ul 
efforts  of  die  Soviet  Government  towards  economic 


reconatmction. 


Russian  Telegraph  Agency. 
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Trade  in  Soviet  Russia 

By  E  Vabga 

FOREIGNER  in  Soviet  Russia  at  present  will  The  peasants  knew  full  well  that  if  either  Deni- 
remark  at  the  lively  trade  being  carried  on    kin,  Wrangel  or  Kolchak  succeeded  in  overthrow 


in  Moscow  and  other  Russian  cities.  This  appears 
to  be  in  contradiction  with  the  economic  system 
of  Communism.  We  must  point  out  first  of  all, 
however,  that  the  period  of  the  dictatorhip  of  the 
proletariat  is  not  tne  era  of  Communism.  In  this 
period  of  transition,  therefore,  trade  within  certain 
limits  is  justifiable. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  a  year  ago,  for  example, 
trade  activity  in  Russia  was  much  slighter  than 


ing  the  power  of  the  Soviet  government,  it  would 
signify  the  return  of  the  great  landowners  and 
the  reversion  to  the  latter  of  the  land  taken  by 
the  peasants.  Because  they  were  aware  of  this  fact, 
the  peasants  were  prepared  to  accept  the  system 
of  State  monopoly.  The  same  trend  of  thought 
kept  millions  of  peasants  in  the  Red  Army  as 
fighters  for  the  proletarian  power,  which  they 
oUierwise  did  not  entirely  favor,  made  the  system 


it  is  to-^y.  This  is  a  consequence  of  Uie  change  of  State  monopoly  for  them,  if  not  entiiely  agree- 

m  the  economic  policy  of  Soviet  Rnseia,  which  was  able,  at  any  rate  tolerate, 

initiated  by  the  abolition  of  the  government  mono-  Trade  Encouraged  Within  Umits 

poly  of  all  agricultural  products  and  the  ley  of  a  ^j^^  cessation  of  the  defensive  war,  this  sys- 

tax  in  kind.  The  basic  idea  of  the  monopoly  ays-  ,^  ^                            ^j^^        ^  ^ 

tem  was  that  the  agricultural  population  was  ob-  .t^oned,  as  the  injurious  economic  consequen- 

liged  to  surrender  to  the  State  its  entire  surplus  ^^8  of  the  system  were  undeniable.   For  it  was  a 

of  foodstuffs,  after  deducting  the  portion  required  contradiction,  that  on  one  hand  the  peasant  was 


great  or  amall,  for  the  sustenance  of  his  family. 
There  was  conseqneittly  no  atimnlns  for  the  peasant 


after  he  has  paid  his  tax  in  kind.  The  peasant 
is  diuB  enabled  to  exchange  the  surplus  of  his 
products  for  articles  of  non-natioiialiied  small 
indnatry. 

Suae  Monopoly  a  War  Measure 


try  they  required.   Under  that  system  there  could 

be  no  legal  trade,  as  all  the  surplus  food  accord-    ^^^^^       ««^„«„,  p« 
ing  to  the  law.  belonged  to       Stete.   UndM  the  ^  p»auco  very  much.   Tliat  waa 

rsm  of  the  present  tax  m  kmd,  on  Ac  contra^,    ^  ^  cultivated  area  aince  1916 

^  pMsant  can  freely  dupose  ^^all  ^JJ  P'^J'^^    constantly  diminished  (the  grain  monopoly  was 

already  then  introduced  by  the  Tsaristic  govern- 
ment). This  diminution  of  the  cultivated  area, 
the  noticeable  tendency  on  every  hand  of  a  return 
to  the  antiquated  form  of  self-sufficing  home  pro- 
duction, could  only  be  prevented  by  aboliwing 
I.  k  monopoly  and  enabling  die  peasant  private 

II  ¥rill,  of  course,  occur  to  everybody  to  ask  the  owner  to  increase  hia  income  by  more  intensive 
question:  Vhy  did  not  Soviet  Russia  take  thia  i^bor.  Such  is  the  economic  aignificance  of  thia 
course  from  the  very  beginning,  why  waa  the  ra- 
tem  of  State  monopoly  introduced  at  all?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  very  simple:  as  long  as 
Russia  was  obliged  to  carry  on  war,  the  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  lay  claim  to  evervthing 
the  population  possessed,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
feed  the  army  and  the  indigent  population  of  the 
cities.  The  State  monopoly  of  all  the  products  of 
peasant  agriculture  was,  therefore,  a  necessity  of 
war  that  became  untenable  as  soon  as  the  war 
ceased. 

It  was  unteaable  for  various  reasons.  First, 
because  it  was  possible  while  the  war  laated  and 
the  defence  of  Soviet  Russia  against  its  external 
foes  waa  being  conducted,  to  make  the  hundred 
milliim  peasants  understand  why  they  had  to  aur- 
render  their  surplus  to  the  State.  And  the  peasants 
for  the  greater  part  yielded  to  this  necessity  volon- 
Urily,  because  die  struggle  against  the  foreip 
floony  meant  not  only  the  protection  of  the  Soviet 
power,  of  die  proletarian  dictatorship,  but  at  the 
aame  time  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the 


transition. 

Naturally  the  aim  of  the  proletarian  govern- 
ment is  to  confine  trade  within  certain  limits.  This 
is  accompliahed  in  two  ways;  first,  by  the  mono- 
poly of  the  means  of  tranaport;  and  aecondly, 
by  lending  every  aupport  to  co-opraative  societifla, 
which  appear  to  be  the  proper  bodies  to  place 
all  the  surplus  products  of  the  peasants.  This 
eliminates  the  middleman  who  cannot  intervene 
between  the  peasants  and  the  industrial  popula- 
tion in  exchanging  their  producta.  The  introduc- 
txon  of  die  tax  in  kind,  in  connection  with  tho 
permission  of  local  trade,  is  therefore  no  retro- 
gression, as  the  Mensheviks  of  all  countries  dfr 
dare,  but  simply  the  abolition  of  war  meaanrea 
whid  have  become  untenable  doe  to  the  reinzn 
to  peacok 


PORT  OF  BATUH 

Hiere  is  great  activity  in  the  port  of  Batnm 

   _    _  _      (Black  Sea)  at  the  present  .time.   During  August, 

BoU  gS^idTw  'thi  peaaaida  duiig'W  by  die  20^34  tons  of  various  goods  were  imported-ten 
nnlntiaii.  dmes  more  dian  in  July. 
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Russia's  New  Financial  Policy 

An  account  of  a  report  by  Krestins  ky.  People's  Commissar  for  Finance. 

(A  recent  issue  of  the  Petrograd  **Pravd<^  reports  an  address  by  Commissar  of  Finance,  M.  N. 
Krestinshy,  at  a  meeting  of  responsible  party  workers  at  Petroff-ad  on  the  new  financial  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  Explaining  in  general  the  causes  of  the  new  policy,  Krestinsky  demonstrated 
that  the  policy  of  the  years  1919-1920  was  not  only  a  correct  policy,  but,  in  view  of  the  economic 
situation  at  that  time,  was  a  very  necessary,  in  fact  the  only  possible  economic  policy.  The  main 
portion  of  this  report,  which  deals  with  the  new  financial  poUcy  as  an  adjunct  of  the  new  eetmomie 
policy,  is  reproduced  below.) 


HE  stete  f  onnerly  obtained  its  necessary  materi- 
^  al  resources  by  the  grain  deliveries  and  by 
the  national  exchange  of  goods,  and  the  workers, 
the  Red  Army,  and  other  groups  of  the  urban 
population  were  supplied  out  of  these  resources. 
Money  issues  served  to  strengthen  the  national 
resources.  Even  supposing  that  money  may  fall 
in  value — ^this  was  our  former  view — if  we  fully 
supply  these  groups  with  everything  they  need, 
we  may  renounce  ttie  use  of  money  altf^ether  and 
enter  upon  a  new  era  of  moneyless  economy.  But 
now  that  we  are  no  longer  supplying  the  non- 
working  population,  nor  even  all  of  the  work- 
ers themselves,  out  of  the  national  funds, 
and  intend  to  satisfy  a  part  of  the  demands  of 
Ae  workers  with  money,  and  to  permit  them  to 
use  this  money  in  free  trade,  the  problem  of  sup> 
plying  the  worker  with  money  is  no  longer  easy. 
Formerly  we  had  our  system  of  money  issues, 
but  now  we  must  proceed  to  stabilize  circulation, 
and  draw  up  our  budget  in  such  manner  as  to 
work  without  a  deficit 

Taxes. 

It  is  not  only  possible,  but  politically  neces- 
sary to  collect  taxes  from  the  new  enterpreneurs. 
We  cannot  permit  persons  who  are  acquiring  great 
fortunes  under  the  present  circumstances  to  go 
scot  free  of  taxes,  as  well  as  of  state  imposts. 
We  cannot  free  the  bourgeoisie,  which  is  about 
to  grow  up,  from  the  duty  of  paying  taxes  and 
imposts  in  order  to  benefit  the  large-scale  indus- 
try which  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  communist 
structure*  Taxes  will  facilitate  the  raising  of  our 
money  quotations,  and  this  in  turn  will  enable 
us  to  limit  our  issues  of  money.  A  number  of 
objections  are  raised  against  the  taxes:  it  is  said 
that  the  taxes  will  be  of  insignificant  importance 
as  compared  with  the  gigantic  sums  of  money  we 
have  issued.  But  the  collection  of  commercial 
and  trade  taxes,  from  the  railroads,  post  office, 
telegraph,  tramway  lines,  and  other  national 
utilities,  will  nevertheless  yield  at  least  one-tenth 
of  what  our  money  issues  amount  to,  not  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  tax  in  kind. 

A  few  figures  illustrate  this  statement:  in  June 
the  receipts  of  the  railroads  were  610  million 
rubles;  in  July,  after  the  introduction  of  the 
new  railroad  tariff,  the  receipts  increased  to  4320 
million  rubles,  and  in  September  will  amount 


to  not  less  than  18  billion  rubles,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  th^  many  passengers  and  freights 
arc  transported  free  of  charge.  The  receipts  of 
the  post  office  and  telegraph  in  May  were  15  mil- 
lion rubles;  in  the  first  days  of  June  diey  had 
already  risen  to  475  million. 

It  is  objected  that  the  proletarian  masses  will 
suffer  most  from  the  taxes.  The  effort  to  lessen 
the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  workers  has 
caused  us  to  undertake  a  few  changes  in  the 

reral  decree  on  railroads,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
s  absolutely  necessary  to  uubstitute  other  taxes 
for  some  of  those  that  the  merchants  and  indus- 
trial magnates  impose  upon  the  people.  It  is 
natural  &at  certain  technical  defects  be  felt  in 
our  decrees  at  first,  but  corrections  will  be  made 
continuously. 

National  Budget  Without  a  Deficit. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  our  budgets 
and  the  arbitrary  police  budgets  of  Tsarism.  In 
1914  the  needs  of  industry  received  34  millions 
of  the  3  billions  provided  in  the  budget.  In  other 
words,  less  than  one  per  <xnt  In  1916,  they  re- 
ceived 32  millions  out  of  15  billions,  or  0J2%. 
In  1918,  in  spite  of  civil  war  and  our  still  very 
incomplete  nationalization  of  industry,  we  assigned 
7,633  millions,  or  16%  of  our  budget,  for  die 
needs  of  industry.  In  1921,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  assigned  more  than  9  trillions,  of  the  22  tril- 
lions of  our  budget,  to  industry,  or  40%;  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  in- 
dustrial establiahmrats  were  no  longer  supported  by 
the  state. 

In  1914,  the  expenses  for  military  and  naval 
affairs  were  994  millions,  or  46%;  in  1921  they 
were  only  446  billions,  or  2.1%  of  the  total 
budget.  Theae  figures  are  characteristic  and  give 
evidence  that  the  proletarian  government  is  not 
forging  weapons  for  warfare  with  its  neighbors, 
but  that  its  expenses  for  military  purposes  are 
of  insignificant  size. 

Turning  to  the  ra^enses  for  railroads,  posts, 
telegraphs,  improvement  of  agriculture,  fooa  sup- 
ply operations,  etc.,  we  find  that  in  1914  these 
amounted  to  1605  millions  or  23%  of  the  budget; 
in  1916,  1328  millions,  or  7.8%,  in  1918,  13,740 
millions,  or  29%;  in  1921,  they  are  11,250  mil- 
lions or  49.5%.  Summing  up  our  expenses  in 
die  economic  field,  we  see  that  they  are  almost 
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90%  of  our  total  budget;  in  other  words,  90% 
of  our  budgA  goes  to  improve  and  develop  our 
country. 

Our  most  important  task  now  is  a  national 
budget  without  a  deficit  Up  to  the  present  our 
financial  expenditures  were  covered  only  to  an 
insignificant  degree,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our 
nationalized  industry  worked  with  considerable 
losses.  For  this  reason  our  deficit  cannot  be  en* 
tirely  eliminated  by  financial  operations,  as  only 
an  improvement  in  our  economic  life  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  work  without  losses.  If 
we  attempted  to  solve  this  problem  by  financial 
operations  alone,  we  should  arrive  at  a  negative 
result,  as  this  would  be  possible  only  by  our  giv- 
ing away  the  material  resources  of  our  enter- 
prises, or  by  imposing  on  incredibly  high  tax 
upon  the  peasants.  It  is  clear  that  l^e  na- 
tional economy  can  operate  properly  only  if 
we  heal  our  economic  life  and  permite  our  in- 
dustry to  work  without  losses. 

Shortage  of  Money 

The  present  great  money  shortage  is  to  be  ex- 
stained  above  all  by  purely  technical  causes. 
When  we  drew  up  the  production  program  of 
the  National  Printing  Office  for  1921,  we  were 
governed  by  considerations  based  on  the  year 
1920,  and  failed  to  see  a  number  of  new  factors 
which  increased  the  need  for  paper  money  to 
an  enormous  d^ree,  particularly  for  the  exchange 
of  goods.  At  present  notes  are  in  circulation 
for  uiree  or  three  and  a  half  billion  rubles.  Taking 
them  at  their  gold  equivalent,  and  comparing  the 
circulation  of  paper  money  with  that  of  the  year 
1914,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  then  ten  times  as 
much  paper  money  as  now.  We  estimated  the  coun- 
try's need  of  pap^  money  for  1921  at  7  billions; 
now,  after  the  changes  in  the  tarijOT  and  economic 
policy,  22  billions  are  needed  instead  of  7 
billions.  It  is,  of  course,  hard  to  remedy  this 
situation  at  once,  even  though  we  may  allevi- 
ate it  by  special  measures,  but  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  do  away  with  the  money  shortage  be- 
fore 1922. 

The  Exchange  Value  of  Soviet  Money,' 

The  causes  for  the  made  depreciation  of  our 
paper  ruble  are  two  in  number:  lack  of 
goods,  and  increased  issue  of  paper  money. 
To  stabilize  our  money,  we  must  eliminate  these 
causes.  Together  with  the  extension  of  free 
trade,  the  demand  for  money  token*"  has  increased 
and  the  new  economic  policy  has  neutralized 
to  a  certain  extent  the  first  of  these  causes. 

The  second  cause  of  the  falling  quotations  of 
our  money  was  the  issue  of  more  paper  money 
than  was  needed  by  economic  transactions.  Now 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  need  of  paper  money 
has  increased,  a  certain  rise  in  the  rate  of  ex- 
change is  noticeable.  But  this  is  of  slight  im- 
portance, and  to  solve  this  problem  we  must 
first  of  all,  limit  our  paper  money  issues.  This 
will  be  partly  attainM  by  the  introduction  of 
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taxes,  but  here  also  the  main  emphasis  is  to 
be  laid  on  the  improvement  of  the  economic 
life  rather  than  on  financial  measures. 

Banks. 

Banks  completely  disappeared  in  tile  course 
of  our  revolutionary  process  and  even  the  State 
bank  had  hardly  any  turnover.  Petty  industry 
and  the  peasants  furnished  all  their  products 
to  the  state,  so  that  even  the  demand  for  credit 
ceased  completely.  Now  there  is  unquestionably 
a  need  for  banks.  They  are  necessary,  in  tlw 
first  place,  as  custodians  of  the  gigantic  sums 
in  the  hands  of  individual  persons-  It  is  true 
that  now  that  tiie  ruble  is  dropping,  the  open- 
ing of  a  current  account  is  not  of  advantage.  But 
there  is  still  need  to  preserve  the  sums  in  a  se- 
cure place.  In  the  second  place,  private  trade 
in  goods  and  private  industry  require  credit  Our 
factories  will  also  need  such  credit  for  they  are 
no  longer  to  be  run  at  the  expense  of  the  8tat& 
We  are  direcdy^  interested  in  the  granting  of  this 
credit  as  a  nation*  as  it  is  predsely  wis  credit 
which  will  mcrease  our  prowicti<»i  of  goods  by 
the  use  of  private  initiative,  and  this  will 
not  be  a  charitable  operation,  but  a  commercial 
credit 

The  question  of  opening  a  co-operative  bank 
in  addition  to  the  State  Mnk  is  a  passing  one. 
(We  are  not  speaking  now  of  private  banks.) 
May  we  permit  the  existence  of  a  co-operative 
bank?    Our  answer  should  be  tiiat  a  co-opera- 
tive bank  is  politically,  as  well  as  economically, 
of  no  advantage  to  the  state.   Our  Stete  bank  will 
be  guided  in  its  granting  of  credits  by  general 
national  interests  uid  will  favor  tiiose  emerprisee 
necessary  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.    The  co- 
operative leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  will  permit 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  needs  of  tiiar 
particular  co-operative  group.   If  our  Stete  bank 
has  a  monoply  in  this  field,  it  will  control  all 
money  operations  with  foreign  countries,  and  if 
foreign  capitalists  want  to  invest  money  in  Rus- 
sia, mey  will  do  so  by  granting  a  loan  to  our 
bank.    Should  there  be  a  co-operative  bank,  the 
granting  of  such  loans  abroad  would  be  utilized 
in  the  interests  of  the  co-operatives,  so  that  while 
the  economic  life  of  Russia  might  be  improved, 
the  ruling  system  would  be  politically  weakened. 
A  co-operative  bank  would  l>e  disadvantageous  to 
us  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  this  bai^  would 
at  first  exist  on  national  snbudies,  which  would 
necessarily  involve  a  loss  to  us,  owing  to  the  fall- 
ing ruble.    In  addition,  if  the  co-operatives  have 
an  economic  basis,  they  will  also  desire  to  have 
an  equally  strong  political  organization.  (Even 
the  Famine  Relief  Committee  made  such  a  demand 
before  we  dissolved  them.)    A  co-operative  bank 
would  serve  as  a  centre  for  all  the  bourgeois 
elements.   With  such  a  bank  existing  in  our  coun- 
try, bourgeob  Europe,  which  admits  the  neces- 
sity of  granting  relief,  would  grant  this  relief 
dirou^  the  co-operatives,  and  tiius  take  away  tile  . 
ground  from  under  our  feet 
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We  can  be  concerned  now  only  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  soUd  Sute  bank,  which  wUl  finance 
and  regulate  all  industrial  enterpriaca  with  the 
exception  of  the  national  enterprises  which  are 
to  work  according  to  a  budget.  We  caiwot  even 
consider  the  creation  of  a  co-operadve  bwik. 

The  People's  Commissariat  of  Finance  is  now 
organizing  the  State  bank  as  the  sole  financial 
apparatus,  4o  begin  functioning  in  the  nenr  lu- 
tan.  The  Slate  bank  will  also  have  branches  m 
the  provinceo,  but  that  will  involve  no  concisions 
to  the  petty  bouigeoia,  and  will  be  a  logical  con- 
■equence  <i  our  economic  policy. 

Prospects  for  Ae  f  ulure. 

To  what  extent  will  the  new  econtHnic  poUcy 
actually  enter  into  life  and  what  wiU  be  its  re- 
suits?  Here  muA  depends  on  whether  we  sue 
ceed  m  obtaining  the  aid  of  Western  Europe  in  the 
form  of  loans  or  concessions.  Concesaions  are 
economically  and  poliHcally  admissable.  If  we 
give  Russian  capital  opportunities  to  develop,  we 
shall  do  this  in  even  greater  meaauie  for  foreigj 
capital,  since  foreign  capital  can  offer  ns  much 
more  in  the  form  of  technical  improvemenia,  fac- 
tory plants,  etc. 

Shall  we  be  •uocearful?  Without  any  doubt 
we  shall.  And  even  if  no  foreign  eoncessions 
dionld  come,  and  Weotem  European  revolution 


not  breok  out,  we  need  not  lose  our  courage.  Om 
industry  is  on  the  whole  in  a  condition  to  woric, 
if  we  apply  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw  materiala 
to  its  support.  The  DoneU  r<^ion,  for  instance, 
is  in  sudi  a  state.  We  cannot  put  the  Doneta 
basin  into  full  operation  without  foreign  aid, 
and  a  very  large  part  of  the  output  of  coal  must 
be  used  to  keep  Uic  mines  in  working  condition. 
If  we  should  flood  some  of  the  shafts,  we  could 

Eroduce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coal  in  the  others^ 
ut  even  thou^  we  use  up  much  coal  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  shafts  in  repair,  we  new 
Uieleas  have  certain  good  results  to  record.  The 
case  is  die  same  in  lumberiz^.  If  we  now  cim- 
GOitrate  ^  national  labors  on  the  cutting  of 
wood  in  certain  districts,  and  hand  over  to  the 
provinces  the  task  of  satisfyiiK  thor  own  demands 
for  wood,  we  should  again  be  able  to  record  a 
great  saving  of  labor  and  thus  achieve  maTimnm 
results. 

We  must  assign  to  a  secondary  place  everything 
that  is  not  of  first  rate  importance,  and  concoi- 
trate  all  our  energiee  on  a  few  enterprises  that 
should  woA  at  full  capacity.  Urns  we  shall  ad- 
Tance.  We  should  not  fritter  away  our  foroea» 
but  concentrate  them.  Only  in  this  way  shall  we 
make  any  progress.  We  must  change  from  ex- 
tensive operation  of  our  economic  life  to  intenuve 
operation  and,  this  being  the  case,  we  shall  look 
the  future  calmly  in  the  eye,  with  sucoeao  asawwd. 


Justice  in  Soviet  Russia 

By  KuBSKT.  Peoples  Commissar  for  JustUx. 

{The  following  articU  by  ihis  authority  on  Soviet  Zow  ■«»  P^^^f^J^ 
October  lo[  on  ^occasion  of  Kursky's  passing  through        on  a  tnp  abroad.) 

FOUR  years  ago,  when  the  first  decrees  of  the 
Workers'  and  Peasants'  Government  were  iseiwd 
—and  I  am  concerned  here  chiefly  with  the  dfr 
oxee  on  court  administration— they  were  lauglwd 
at  by  our  enemies,  who  hoped  that  our  new  de- 
crees would  last  no  longer  than  the  placards  on 
which  they  were  printed  for  the  infonnauon  of 
the  population.  But  as  the  outcome  did  not  just- 
ify ieir  hopes,  reports  continued  to  appear  in 
the  foreign  press  hostile  to  Soviet  Russia  which 
declared  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  law  m 
Russia,  since  the  all-powerful  «Extraordmary 
Commiasion"  alone  had  anything  to  say  m  this 
matter.  It  would  hardly  avail  to  cite  any  evi- 
dence  to  contradict  these  claims  of  the  counter- 
rcvoluUonary  press.  Let  me  merely  ggfl^  O'g 
that  each  time  a  victory  has 
counter-revolution,  we  have  imme^ately  followed 
it  up  with  a  number  of  amnesty  decrees. 

In  connection  with  the  reorganization  of  court 
procedure,  all  criminal  cases,  including  those  of 
Speculation,  malfeasance  m  ?^^^.,^^ 
hiSerto  have  been  under  the  junsdicUon  of  the 
Extraordinary  Commission,  have  hem  assigned 
to  the  People's  Court,  and  the  Extraordinary  Com- 


miisifflia  now  retain  <mly  the  authority  to  assign 
to  Gtmoentration  camps  peraois  and  repreaenta- 
tives  of  parties  waging  o|>en  war  against  the  So- 
viet power,  as  well  as  White  Guard  elementa. 

Aside  from  the  negative  attitude  of  counter- 
revolutionary circles  toward  Soviet  Russia's  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  a  lively  interest  in  our 
methods  of  justice  is  being  evidenced  in  for- 
eign quarters.  Already  a  number  of  monographs 
have  appeared  devoted  to  study  of  Soviet  legal 
practice.  lAe  any  revolutionary  law,  the  law 
of  the  Soviet  Government  is  a  law  of  the  present, 
and  tiie  precise  opposite  of  such  accumulations 
of  laws  as,  for  example,  the  Code  Civile-  The 
Soviet  power  is  never  daunted  by  the  necessity 
of  radical  innovation  in  its  l^;islation  if  th^ 
should  be  in  the  intereet  of  the  workers  and  peas- 
ants. 

The  new  economic  policy  involves  not  only 
certain  alterations  in  the  field  of  purely  economie 
legUIation,  but  also  in  that  of  criminal  law. 

The  idealogists  of  bouigeois  economic  life  who 
criticize  Communist  economy  and  hold  up  bour- 
geois economy  as  a  model,  behold  in  the  establish- 
ment of  private  property  and  economic  frawkii 
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the  sole  escape  from  Soviet  Russia's  present  eco- 
nfflnic  crisis,  (as,  for  instance,  in  Struves*s  re- 
port at  the  last  Congress  of  Russian  indostrialista 
in  Paris).  They  regard  the  new  course  of  our 
economic  life  as  an  expression  of  those  principles 
that  might  in  their  opinion  save  the  economic 
situation.  But  only  those  who  desire  a  collapse 
of  the  Communist  economy,  or  superficial  per- 
sons in  general,  can  jud^  Uie  present  situation 
in  this  way.  The  real  trend  of  economic  life  in 
Soviet  Russia  at  present,  which  is  omsequently 
also  the  trend  of  legal  practice,  does  not  lead 
to  the  re-establishment  of  the  basis  of  property 
as  such,  in  other  words,  property  rights  in  im- 
movable possessions,  nor  does  it  lead  to  that  eco- 
nomic freedom  which  is  so  much  desired  by  Struve 
and  hu  adherents.  Neither  in  the  det^ees  al- 
rei^y  published,  nor  in  die  civil  code  diat  is  now 
being  prepared  by  the  People's  Commissariat  for 
Justice,  is  there  any  ordinance  that  speaks  of  de- 
nationalization or  demunicipalization.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  code  contains  only  laws  that  deal 
with  leases  and  trade.  The  innovation  brought 
about  by  the  decrees  already  published,  and  which 
is  attained  in  still  greater  measure  by  the  pro* 
posed  dvil  code,  is  a  regulation  of  the  questions 
of  the  law  of  dbligations.  The  law  of  tnings  is 
not  touched  by  this  code  at  all,  as  the  laws  of 
nationalization  of  industry,  socialization  of  land 
and  municipalization  of  urban  real  estate  are  the 
bases  of  the  new  decrees. 

Similarly,  Uie  decree  abolishing  inheritance  is  not 
to  suffer  any  profound  alteration.  Tlie  question 
of  the  participation  of  members  oS  die  family  in 
industrial  and  other  enterprises,  after  the  death 
of  the  concessionaire,  will  be  r^ulated  eitha  by 
contracts,  if  Uie  State  regards  the  continuance  of 
the  lease  desirable,  or  by  the  ordinance  providing 
for  the  social  maintenance  of  incapacitated  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  such  as  is  provided  for  in  the 
decree  adolishing  inheritance. 

The  fundamoital  jurisdicticm  in  penal  cases  re- 
mains with  the  People's  Court,  which  is  also  die 
sole  court  for  civil  cases.  The  People's  Court 
consists  of  a  permanent  judge  and  two  associates. 
An  experience  of  almost  four  years  has  justified 
the  composition  of  these  courts  as  well  aa  the 
great  liberty  in  the  matter  of  passing  sentence 
that  has  beoi  granted  diem.  In  accordsnce  widi 
this  experience,  the  People's  Commissar  of  Justice 
published  a  decree  this  year,  which  sets  die  max- 
imum period  of  captivity  in  penal  cases  at  five 
years,  and  also  provides  for  discharge  before  the 
expiration  of  this  penalty.  The  legal  code  which 
is  now  being  prepared  in  die  Commissariat  of 
Juadce  is  basea  upon  this  very  principle  of  lib- 
erty of  passii^  sentence:  by  determining  the  nature 
of  die  crime,  die  code  merely  indici^  the  na- 
ture of  the  punishment  which  most  corresponds 
with  the  character  of  the  offense,  without  limit- 
ing the  court  by  fixing  the  extent  of  punishment 
The  choice  of  a  different  sort  of  penalty  is  per- 
mitted. The  practice  of  defense  is  built  upon 
the  same  prindple  as  die  participation  of  the  as- 
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sociates  in  the  court;  defense  cases  are  asugned 
in  rotation  to  defending  lawyers  on  the  basis  of 
special  Usts  of  such  lawym.  In  .addition,  the 
assumption  of  die  function  of  a  lawyer  for  de- 
fense is  granted  also  to  persons  closely  associated 
with  the  defendant  In  connection  vrith  the  ex- 
tension of  civil  jurisdiction  it  is  planned  to  admit 
to  the  court  the  attorneys  of  the  cooperatives 
and  of  the  various  enterprises,  without  thus  crea^ 
ing  any  legal  class  of  the  bourgeois  type. 

As  for  the  tribunals,  their  reorganization  was 
determined  upon  at  the  last  session  of  the  All- 
Russian  Central  Committee.  This  reorganization 
is  now  beiiu  carried  out  The  goal  aimed  at  is 
the  union  of  the  tribunals  under  the  hoid  of  the 
supreme  tribunal,  as  well  as  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  tribunals,  involving  chiefly  a  dissolving 
of  the  tribunals  of  war  and  die  railroad  tribunals 
(with  die  exception,  however,  of  tribunals  at  the 
fr<»it  and  a  numb^  of  others  in  certain  particularly 
important  railroad  centers) .  In  each  province 
there  is  to  be  only  one  tribunal,  with  a  precisely 
fixed  jurisdiction. 

Many  specialists  possessing  scientific  qualifica- 
tions have  been  appointed  to  participate  in  die 
ferhnical  work  of  tne  People's  Commissariat  of 
Justice;  for  instance,  Prtrfessors  Kotliarevsky, 
Krasnokutsky,  KovaleiJco,  Feldstein,  as  well  as  4 
number  of  well-known  jurists  who  have  had  much 
experience  in  the  field  of  criminal  law. 

An  institute  for  Soviet  law  has  been  established 
in  Moscow,  cmnected  vrith  the  university,  which 
not  (mly  prepares  qualified  jurists,  but  also  of- 
fers an  opportunity  to  study  Sovie/t  law.  Una 
institute  has  already  issued  papers  on  Soviet  Rofc 
sian  laws,  in  three  European  languages. 


GERMAN  LOCOMOTIVES  TESTED 

Locomotives  manufactured  for  the  Soviet  Gov* 
emment  in  Germany  were  tested  on  die  Nikolaier 
Railway  on  October  29  in  die  presence  of  Soviet 
railway  experts,  (German  and  Swedish  factory  ex- 
perts, the  (German  Representative,  Professor  Wied- 
enfeld,  die  Swedish  CommerciLl  Delegation,  and 
American  commercial  agents.  The  tests  of  diese 
locomotives,  which  are  the  first  of  an  order  for 
seven  hundred  placed  in  (Germany,  proved  satifr 
factory  in  every  detail. 

During  a  dinner  held  for  the  guests  at  the  trials, 
speeches  were  made  by  Professor  Wiedenfeld,  die 
German  Representative,  Professor  Lomonossov, 
Chief  of  the  Soviet  Government  Railway  Purchas- 
ing Mission,  Mr.  Hagemann,  a  director  in  the 
Krnpps  firm,  Mr.  Anderson,  a  Sweetish  factory 
owner,  and  an  American  ctnnmercial  agent  Pro^ 
fessor  Wiedenfeld  complimented  Russian  hospitals 
ity  and  emphasiz«]  the  equal  necessity  for  Russia 
and  (jermany  to  husband  their  resources  and  en- 
ergies. It  was,  dierefore,  in  Germany's  interest, 
he  said,  to  deliver  to  Russia  only  the  heal  and  moqt 
reliable  products.  — Anmnn  Telegnph  Agaief, 
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Bringing  "Liberty"  to  Bezdno 

By  MiCHASL  Lehkb 

(The  foUowmg  liitle  story  appeared  in  the  special  famine  paper,  "For  the  Volgfl  Peasant," 
of  which  one  page  was  printed  in  facsimile  in  the  October  Soviet  Russia.  The  story  recalls  to  the 
peasant  of  today  the  treatment  accorded  his  father  by  the  Tsar's  officers  and  soldiers.) 


T  N  March  1861,  a  copy  of  ihe  "General  Ordi- 
nance  regard^g  Peasants  Liberated  from  Serf- 
dom** at  last  reached  the  remote  districts  of 
Russia.  A  large-sized,  fairly  bulky  volume,  large- 
ly interspersed  with  expressions  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned language  of  Russian  officialdom.  Now  for 
the  true  meaning  of  the  long  awaited  freedom — 
freedom  for  which  the  Russian  peasantry  had  al- 
most  entirely  given  up  its  former  summary  deal- 
ings with  the  estate  owners,  firmly  trusting  in  the 
heart  and  soul  of  their  white  tsar. 

TTie  lawmaker  had  very  adroitly  avoided  the 
unpleasant  word  *Yreedom**;  only  in  matters  of 
secondary  importance,  such  as  notes  added  to  die 
Articles  between  the  estate  owners  and  the  peas- 
ants, the  words  *Vere  given  freedom**  crept  in. 

This  rarely  used  expression  had  to  be  diligently 
hunted  for. 

In  the  village  of  Besdno,  Spassk  County,  Stata 
of  Kazan,  die  town  clerk  was  the  Old  Believer, 
Anton  Petrov.  He  was  trusted  by  all  the  peasants, 
and  to  him  they  looked  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  tsar's  will,  which  had  been  '^beclouded**  by 
generals  and  officials.  He  was  to  read  it,  think  it 
over,  and  interpret  to  his  townsmen  the  contents 
and  true  meaning  of  the  new  law. 

Anton  P^ov  perused  it  many,  many  times  and 
finally  came  upon  the  above  mentioned  words. 

After  reading  in  Article  33  of  the  "Regulations 
of  the  manner  of  carrying  out  die  Ordinance  r&- 
gaiding  peasants  liberated  from  Serfdom,"  Petrov 
came  to  the  page  where  the  actual  tert  of  the  ar- 
rangement was  given.  No  figures  are  cited,  as 
these  most  be  inserted  in  each  individual  cose,  the. 
text  limply  stating  thus: 

"Household  servants  00 
Peasants  00** 

0 — ^meana  to  us  Zero,  but  to  the  Volga  reader 
of  that  time,  who  only  knew  and  was  accustomed 
to  reading  holy  books,  the  0  stood  for  something 
quite  di£Ferent  To  him  it  was  no  Zero,  but  'HDnik**, 
i.  e.  having  the  same  meaning  for  "o**,  as  for 
example,  "Alpha**  for  V*,  etc.,  etc.  "Onik**  also 
means  something  else,  something  of  greater  signi- 
ficance— He,  God. 

This  was  on  the  one  hand. 

On  the  other  —  on  a  previous  page  the  reader 
accustomed  to  Slavonic  print  came  across  the 
mystical  and  unfamiliar  cipher  "10%".  **This  is 
the  sign  of  Saint  Anna" — decided  Petrov  and 
drew  the  general  conclusion: 

**Almighty  God  has  bl^ed  by  sign  our  libera- 
ti<m;  Saint  Anna  has  sealed  it  with  her  cross,  and 
die  earthly  tsar  has  on  the  same  sign  written  with 
his  hand  *Let  it  be  so.'   .  . 

Everything  is  dear;  die  moujiks  ore  given  com- 


plete freedom,  and,  consequently,  all  their  former 
land  must  be  returned  by  the  estate  owner.    •  . 

Petrov  is  entranced,  he  burns  with  the  dream  a£ 
freedom,  he  reads  on  feverishly  to  the  peasants 
of  their  freedom,  he  spreads  it  to  all  the  neighbor- 
ing villages;  the  news  spreads  to  distant  villages. . . 
A  pilgrimage  starts  for  the  true  int^ietati«i  of 
the  liberation*    .  . 

The  sheriff  tries  to  arrest  Petrov, — but  is  nnsao> 
cessful;  another  official  is  sent — widiout  results. 
Finally,  information  is  sent  to  the  governor  in 
Kazan:  "insurrection,  uprising,  necessary  to  take 
firm  and  decided  measures."   .  . 

Adjutant-General  Count  Apraddn,  arrived  from 
Petrograd,  is  placed  at  head  of  the  military  forces 
sent  to  bring  the  populace  of  Beadao  into  the 
tsar's  conception  of  serfdom  and  the  economic  <^ 
pression  of  the  estate  owners.    .  . 

A  crowd  of  several  dipusand  greet  die  count 
widi  bread  and  salt,  in  die  fixed  belidf  diat  carry- 
ing out  the  will  of  the  tsar,  he  will  not  don  deny 
his  instructions.    .  . 

Aprasldn  gives  the  order  to  charge;  the  dead 
and  wounded  fall,  the  rest  of  the  crowd  flee  in 
panic.  .  .  Anton  Petrov  is  caught  in  his  fettin 
garments — all  in  white — ^with  miuldened  eyea:  so 
great  is  his  disappointment  in  the  general,  whom 
but  the  night  previously  he  had  seen  in  his  dream 
as  the  harbinger  of  freedom,  the  messenger  of  the 
earthly  tsar.    .  . 

The  estate  owners  had  prescribed  to  the  peasants 
the  actual  freedom;  the  forces  left  to  keep  die  di^ 
turbed  district  in  order,  added  to  it;  die  governor 
strengdiened  bodi  of  these;  Apraskin  received  full 
approval  of  his  action  from  Alexander,  the  "Tsar- 
liberator-**  .  .  .  Kazan  greeted  Apraskin,  the 
murderer,  with  a  ceremonious  feast,  where  cham- 
pagne flowed.  .  .  Quiet  reigned  for  a  long  Humi 
in  the  state. 

Thus  die  taaar  introduced  to  the  peasants  his 
•Wed**  will.  i-"-™-  «■ 

The  spot  where  Petrov  was  executed  was  for  a 
long  time  after  that,  a  place  of  public  worship. 
A  wayside  church  was  built  there. 


PEBMSSION  TO  REPRINT 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  repTuiting  » 
other  papers  of  material  appearing  in  Soviet 
Russia.  /(  u  asked,  however,  that  in  all  such 
cases  due  credit  be  given,  and  that  a  marked 
copy  of  the  issue  conta^ung  the  rtpritU  bo 
sent  to  the  Sditor, 
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The  Progress  of  Trade 


RUSSIAN  IMPORTS 

There  were  imported  into  Soviet  Russia  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  1921,  271,089  long  tons 
of  goods,  according  to  Fraoda,  August  8,  1921. 
During  the  period  of  August  1  to  15  diere  were 
imported  72,353  long  tons  {Gudokt  September  2, 
1921),  or  a  total  of  343,442  long  tons,  of  which 
34  per  cent  were  foodstuffs  and  30  per  cent  coal. 

ine  following  are  the  figures  by  months: 


Long  Tons 

January  11^83 

February  25^46 

March  10,048 

AprU   34,094 


Imports  into  Soviet  Russia  for  the  first  half 
of  September  through  Yamburg,  Sebezh  and  Petro- 
grad  exceeded  the  imports  in  previous  months  for 
the  corresponding  period.  According  to  Economic 
Life,  October  3,  the  total  imports  xor  this  period 
were  79,698  long  tqps,  of  whi^  34,353  tons  passed 
through  Petrograd,  27,193  tons  through  Yamburg, 
on  the  Esthonian  frontier,  and  18,145  tons  through 
Sebezh,  on  the  Latvian  frontier. 

Of  the  toul  imports  75.4  per  cent  or  60,128 
tons  were  food  stuffs,  includuig  43,099  tons  of 
rye,  8,175  tons  wheat,  3,475  tons  flour,  1,753  tons 
rice,  1,717  tons  beans,  etc.  Among  the  other  im- 
ports was  one  shipment  of  8,410  tons  of  fuel,  in- 
cluding 5,507  tons  of  coke  and  2,879  tons  of  coal. 
Shipments  of  metal  and  hardware  of  7,754  tons 
included  5,790  tons  of  rails  and  1^31  tons  of 
agricultural  implements. 

During  the  same  period  2^82  tons  of  goods 
arrived  throug^i  the  above  pc^ts  for  the  famine 
districts. 

TRADE  WITH  ENGLAND 

Details  of  English  trade  with  Russia  up  to  the 
end  of  August  are  given  in  the  following  statement 
issued  by  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation,  London: 

The  All-Russian  Cooperative  Society,  Ltd.,  43, 
Moorgate-street,  London,  makes  all  purchases  for 
Russia.  Between  October,  1920,  and  Augrist  31, 
1921,  it  bought  £5,620,000  worth  of  British  pro- 
ducts.  The  most  important  items  were: 

Coal   £720,000 

Provisions   £1,695,000 

Cloth   £1,400.000 

Land  Machinery  and  Implements. . . .  £282,000 

Chemicals   £148,000 

Seeds   £190,000 

Binder  Twine   £94,000 

Clothing    £192,000 

Sewing  Cotton   £148.000 

Steel-Wire  Rope    £67,000 

In  pre-war  years,  the  Alports  of  British  pro- 


ducts to  Russia  averaged  about  £14,000,000  a  year. 
Rusrian  trade,  even  allowing  for  increased  prices, 
has  already  reached  something  like  a  quarter  of 
its  pre-war  importance  to  Britain.  And  it  is  steadily 
growing. 

To  get  a  true  idea  of  what  this  trade  has  meant 
to  Britain,  the  figures  of  shipping  used  for  trans- 
port of  the  purchases  to  Russia  must  be  added. 
During  the  last  six  months  op  to  September  30 
the  following  general  shipmenm  were  made: 


Long  Tons 

May   55.767 

June    45,800 

July   87.651 

August  1-15  . . .  72353 


No. 

Chartered — whole  steamers. ....  120 
Part  Cargoes   56 


Total 
Cargo 
Tons 
159,600 
12.358 


176  171,958 

Coal  shipments  are  not  included  in  the  above; 
during  the  three  months  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, a  total  of  82,483  tons  of  coal  were  sent  to 
Russia. 


IMPORTS  IN  SEPTEMBER 

During  September  2,886  carloads  of  goods, 
40,000  tons  in  all,  chiefly  foodstuffs,  were  import- 
ed by  way  of  Yamburg.  Through  Sebezh  Uiere 
came  1,000  carloads  with  17,226  tons,  including 
350  carloads,  with  4,725  tons  for  the  famine  su^ 
ferers,  consigned  to  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration. At  Novorossiisk.  1,670  tons  <rf  agricul- 
tural machines  and  fertilker  were  received. 
Through  Byelo-Ostrov  there  arrived  193  carloads 
with  1,848  tons,  chiefly  paper,  and  also  17  cars 
with  foodstuffs  for  ihe  starving.  At  Odessa 
16,800  tons  were  received  and  at  Mariupol  3,190 
tons.  Petrograd  received  67,600  tons  of  goods  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  railroad  tracks,  fuel,  and 
grain,  besides  2,740  tons  of  foodstuffs  of  various 
kinds  for  the  famine  sufferers,  including  2,165 
tons  addressed  to  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. In  all,  Soviet  Russia  imported  165,000 
tons  of  goods  of  all  kinds  during  September. 

The  import  into  Russia  of  the  goods  and  fuel 
acquired  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  barter  has  now 
been  practically  completed.    The  consignment 
garden  tools  bought  in  Finland  has  also  arrived. 


EXPORTS 


Amongst  the  articles  recently  exported  to  Ger- 
many are  flax,  hemp,  wool,  hides,  bristles,  spirUs, 
and  tobacco.  The  export  of  timber  is  going  on 
regularly.  Trade  between  Russia  and  Persia  is 
also  increasing.  A  large  consigmnent  of  cement 
has  recently  been  sent  to  Persia,  as  Well  as  anr 
100,000  yards  of  iilk. 
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TRADE  WITH  SWEDEN 

(Tke  following  report  appeared  in  Commerce 
Reports,  Washington,  D,  C.,  October  31,  1921, 
prepared  from  information  supplied  by  Amerioa» 
Consults  and  others:) 

Trade  between,  Sweden  and  Soviet  Russia  is  on 
the  increase,  and  the  two  regular  sailing  steamers, 
departing  alternately  from  Stodcholm  for  Reval 
on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  ore  to  be  sapple- 
meoted  by  two  additional  ahips,  according  to  a 
report  from  D.  I.  Murphy,  consul  gmeral  at  Stock- 
holm, dated  September  8.  The  two  last*mentioned 
steamers  were  loading  at  that  time  with  cargoes 
amounting  to  1,000  tons  each  destined  for  Soviet 
Russia.  (Hiree  of  these  four  steamers,  according 
to  Lloyds  Roister,  have  each  a  gross  tonnage  of 
between  600  and  1,000  tons).  At  die  end  of  July 
the  Steamship  Braan  was  loading  at  Goteborg  for 
Petrograd  with  a  cargo  conusting  largely  of 
American  agricultural  madunery  and  machine 
tools,  the  toUl  of  which  was  valued  at  2,000,000 
Swedish  crowns  ($406,500)  •  Vice  Consul  George 
Fuller,  Malmo,  Sweden,  reports  under  date  of 
September  21,  1921,  that  about  10,000  tons  of  rye 
have  recently  been  ^pped  to  Baltic  norts  destined 
to  Sori^  Russia  and  tnat  10,000  aaditional  tons 
wero  awaiting  shipment  Consal  General  Murphy 
also  reports  that  orders  have  been  received  by 
Swnlish  firms  for  agricultural  machinery,  locomo- 
biles, motors,  pumps,  spades,  pitchforks,  and  other 
like  implements,  transformers,  and  cream  separat- 
ors. He  furtW  reports  under  date  of  July  29 
that  the  first  intalment  consisting  of  10  locomo- 
tives, which  were  bnilt  for  the  Soviet  Government 
under  contract  with  the  Gunner  Anderson  Syndi- 
cate, are  ready  for  shipment  It  is  rq)oited  that 
the  amount  involved  in  this  syndicate  contract  for 
locomotives  is  about  40,000,000  Swedish  crowns, 
or  about  $8,130/XX)  at  the  rate  of  arehange  at 
that  time. 

According  to  the  publication  Sormlandsposten, 
of  Eskilstuna,  the  Hunktetla  Mekaniaka  Verkstad 
have  received  an  order  from  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment for  steam  tractors  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000 
crowns  (about  $215,000).  This  publication  also 
states  that  Aktiebolaget  Klas  Tonnblom,  of  Eskil- 
stuna, have  received  orders  for  fine  steel  products. 

It  is  believed  that  all  these  orders  have  been 
arrai^ed  on  the  basis  of  payment  by  gold. 

Trade  with  Germany 

German  exports  to  Soviet  Russia  amounted  to 
approximately  100,000,0(X)  paper  marks  (about 
$1,000,000)  for  the  first  six  months  of  1921,  ac- 
cording to  press  information.  This  report  con- 
sh^  largely  of  railroad  supplies,  ana  agricul- 
tural maiuinery.  No  shipments  have  been  made 
except  for  cash  in  advance.  The  newspaper  Novy 
Put,  of  August  25,  1921,  states  that  recently  there 
arrived  in  Petrc^rad  the  following  German  steam- 
ers: Estlandf  with  a  cargo  of  rails  and  scythes, 
amounting  to  943  tons;  Frankfurt,  with  rails  and 
bolta,  1,117  tons;  GreUhen,  with  1,722  tons  of 
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rails;  Marita,  with  499  tons  of  rails,  342  Voum  of 
bolts,  and  15  tons  of  dressings. 


ENGUSH  CLOTH  FOR  RUSSIA 
(The  f<Mowing  report  from  the  United  States 
Consul  at  Leeds,  England,  appears  in  Commerce 
Reports,  October  31, 1921:) 

The  consul  is  reliably  informed  that  three  or 
four  firms  in  Dewsbury,  Batley,  and  Huddersfield 
some  time  ago  accepted  heavy  contracts  to  supply 
cloth,  offered  them  through  London  from  the  Rus- 
sian authorities.  The  consul  calls  attention  to  the 
following  article  in  die  Yorkshire  Post  of  Angoat 
30: 

**InquiTiea  in  various  parts  of  West  Riding  show 
that  cloth  manufacturers,  chiefly  in  the  heavy 
woolen  and  Huddersfield  districts,  have  received 
very  large  sums  of  money  on  contracts  placed  in 
Yorkshire  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia. 
These  ordors,  which  were  for  woolen  goods,  both 
for  civilian  and  army  uae,  had  been  c<Mnpl^ed 
with  delivery  early  uis  year  or  at  the  end  of 
last  year. 

**A  person  who  is  in  a  petition  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  between  Yorkshire  man- 
ufacturers and  the  Russian  Trade  Delegation  in- 
formed a  representative  of  the  Yorkshire  Post  re- 
cently that  Uie  total  value  of  the  goods  delivered 
is  between  £2,000,000  and  £3,000,000,  bat  of  this 
amount  not  more  than  £1,(XX),000  worth  was  sent 
direct  to  the  Russian  Government  The  Indirect 
trade  was  done  through  northern  capitals,  partic- 
ularly Stockholm.  It  is  understood  that  a  large 
quantity  of  gold  has  been  received  in  payment,  not 
in  this  country  but  on  the  Continent,  where  it  was 
cashed  into  cndit  tranafera,  which  were  f wwarded 
to  EAgland" 


U)COMOTIVES  THROUGH  LATVIA 

An  agremnent  has  been  signed  between  the  rep- 
resentative in  Latvia  of  the  People's  Commissariat 
of  Foreign  Trade  and  the  Latvian  Minister  of  Com- 
munications, for  the  transit  through  Latvia  of  250 
locomotives  purchased  abroad  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment The  locomotives  will  be  delivered  in 
the  port  of  Vindau  early  in  December,  by  which 
time  the  Minister  of  CMnmunicatitMis  undertakea 
to  have  die  port  works  in  order,  including  an  adoi- 
tation  of  the  Riga-Vindau  Railroad  Lme  to  the 
Russian  gauge  (5  ft  width  between  tracks,  while 
the  Latvian  gauge  has  hitherto  been  4  ft  8^  inches, 
the  so-called  "normal"  gauge),  as  well  as  a  repair 
of  die  oranes  to  be  used  in  imloading  die  locomo- 
dves. 


ARCOS  AND  ENGUSH  CO-OPERATIVES 

During  1920  and  the  early  part  of  1921,  the 
All -Russian  Co-operative  Society  Ltd.,  made  ccm- 
tinuous  attempts  to  arrange  commercial  transao- 
dons  (both  pardiaaes  of  British  prodooe  and  saka 
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of  RimiaB  produce)  with  the  Co-operatife  Whole* 
ule  Society  in  England,  but  until  after  the  Trade 
Agreraient  had  been  signed  no  actual  bunneas  waa 
don&  Since  July  of  tms  year,  howevor,  Arcos  has 
made  severid  important  purcliases  from  the 
C  W.  S.,  including  towels,  clothing,  pieoe  goods, 
and  foodstuffs.  Up  to  the  middle  of  Octol>er,  these 

ftnrchases  amounted  to  over  £42,000.  Tlie  order 
or  fustian  pla^d  daring  September  was  carried 
out  by  the  C  W.  S.  Fustian  Works,  Hebden  Bridge; 
theee  works  at  die  time  were  only  working  me  or 
two  days  per  week,  but  the  siie  of  the  order  was 
snficient  to  engage  the  full  capacity  of  tlie  factory 
for  eight  wedu. 


CANADIAN  TANK  CARS  FOR  RUSSU 

from  Commerce  Reports,  October  31, 1921,  DeparU 
maU  of  Commercet  Washi»gt<M,  D,  C, 

Fbn  hundred  oil  tank  cart  built  in  Canada  will 
Immediately  be  placed  on  a  Canadian  steamer  for 
transportation  to  Novoroesiisk,  a  Russian  port  mi 
the  Blade  Sea,  accordins  to  a  report  from  Consul 
Felix  S.  S.  Johnson,  at  Kingrton,  Canada. 

Four  of  the  largest  Canadian  Government  frei|^ 
era  will  be  employed  to  carry  the  cars  to  Rnmia, 
and  it  b  txpe^ed  that  final  shipment  will  be 
made  before  the  close  of  navigatiott. 

Hw  contract  for  die  manuacture  of  die  tank 
eara  was  aecured  throa|^  die  Soviet  Trade  Com- 
mimion,  London,  at  a  price  of  $2,000,000.  The 
railroad  nugs  of  5  feet  will  be  used  in  cmmec- 
ti<m  with  Russia's  extensive  oil  fields. 

A  tdphnical  expert  represmring  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  now  m  Canada  testii^  the  c<»npleted 
cars,  and  as  these  are  approved  they  are  placed 
on  board  die  two  Govenunent  diipa  MA  will 
carry  die  first  shipment  to  Russia.  The  remainder 
oi  tne  cars  will  follow  aboard  two  other  Govern- 
ment veasels  before  the  close  of  navigation. 


THE  PORT  OF  PETROGRAD 

A  mcasage  from  Hoacow  of  October  IS  imrta 
a  speech  by  Zinoviev  in  which  the  latter  declared 
that  the  hardest  part  of  the  dilBculties  of  Petro- 
grad  had  been  conquered.  Hie  mortality  figures 
were  down  to  pre-war  levels.  Ilie  port  activities 
were  very  great  Two  hundred  vessels  had  arrived 
since  the  opening  of  navigation.  Petr(^ad,  said 
Snoviev,  is  destined  once  more  to  become  what 
Peter  die  Great  called  it:  "Russia's  window  to  dm 
West" 

According  to  incomplete  fignrea  publidied  by  tlu 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce^  91  aleam- 
en  had  arrived  at  Petrograd  during  dw  aeaaon  of 
1921  up  to  August  25. 

**AfMordiag  to  inf  onnation  fnni  virieat  cmtmlar  r»- 
portt,  61  veneU  snived  in  Petn^nd  dorinf  the  mmmi 
of  1921  op  to  July  22.  Of  these,  at  leaR  SO  ven  German 
vetMb,  6  EftbonUn,  4  Swedish,  S  Danish,  3  En^iah, 
S  Dutch.  2  Ffamiah,  1  Lettiah,  8  RnMha,  1  fhoi  MomI, 
and  S  not  dodgnalnd  la  the  r^octs.  Part  «f  the  Cataua 
VBSida  were  Adaiifalty  tianmrt  lUpSi  csnyfaig  jdsaMn 
et  war  betwasa  Roiaia  and  Ganuaqr. 
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'The  fint  fonifa  vaaaal  to  enter  ainee  the  eataMMiment 
of  the  Soviet  regiine  waa  a  Dotcfa  TCeed  anmBC  May  27 
with  a  caxfo  of  herring  from  England.  Up  to  Angost  25 
a  total  of  91  ateanwn  had  airiTod  at  the  port  with  wions 
cargoM,  oatkmalitiet  remaining  the  Mine  except  for  addi- 
tion <rf  2  Norw^aa  ateaaaera,  and  EagUdi  Twaeh  appareot* 
ly  in  the  lead  dariag  Aagaat.  While  no  American  waad 
had  entered  the  port  at  that  date,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ariinienl  piaoes  no  mtrietiona  oa  grantlag  <rf  dearsnca 
papers  fw  Roaoiaa  porta."— CetnaMree  Rtpertt,  Oetolm 
H  i9SU,  DtpaNmmU  •/  Commerce,  Wnhmfim,  D.  C. 

A  cable  from  Moscow,  October  18,  reports  the 
arrival  in  Petrograd  from  September  16  to  27 
of  eight  steamers  (6  German,  1  Danish,  1  English) 
with  13,338  long  tons  of  railway  material,  coal, 
agricultural  impumenta,  rve,  eggs,  and  other  pro- 
viaiona.  Between  SepDsmoer  27  and  October  2, 
says  this  same  report,  more  ateamera  arrived  from 
Gomany,  England  and  Esthonia. 

AnothCT  message  of  October  13  reports  the  ar- 
rival of  two  English  steamers  and  one  German, 
with  mixed  cargoes,  and  the  German  steamer 
''Odin"  with  nine  loccmiotives,  the  first  of  seven 
hnndred  locomotives  ordered  in  Germany  by  the 
Soviet  Government  Two  large  f rddit  steamers 
are  under  oonatruction  in  Gennan  shipyards  for 
the  delivery  of  these  locomotives. 


COMMENCE  IN  THE  BALTIC 

The  extent  to  which  dw  Baltic  Sutes  are  profit- 
ing by  the  opening  of  Rusaian  trade  la  revealed  in 
the  following  excerpts  from  an  ofidal  report  of 
the  United  Statea  Departmoit  <tf  Commerce, 
Commerce  Reports,  Novonber  7: 

"A  eertain  amoont  iA  impmeoMiit  haa  eccaiiad  In  trade 
eondhiofM  in  the  Baltic  States  dving  Septeonber,  doe 
partly  to  increased  foreign  demand  for  BaUe  aapoits  and 
ptfdjr  to  active  tranait  trade  with  Raada.   .  . 

**SUi«ientt  of  newsprint  paper  (frun  Finland),  under 
the  8,000  ton  oootnct  with  the  Bolshevist  GovennMot, 
WBia  wdl  admwed  dariag  the  aoath  and  f  aiAar  bnsinem 
Is  a^ected  from  dda  aoawe.  .  . 

In  Esthonia  active  transit  trade  waa  the  ddef  factor 
In  a  aomewhat  improved  tone  in  bartneas,  aUpments  of  rye 
from  Scandinavia  to  Soviet  Rossia  being  the  leading  items 
ia  this  trade.  .  . 

•Transit  trade  with  Rossia  threap  Latvia  increased 
dsring  the  month  with  the  movement  of  Bolshevist  grain 
purchases  and  American  relief  sappUes.  It  is  reported 
that  En^iah  Interests  are  negotiating  for  a  lease  on  the 
govenunent  ship-bnilding  yard  at  Ubau,  to  be  ntiiised, 
in  oeajnnctioa  with  other  local  cataMiih— rtfc  largely  oa 
ship  and  railway  repair  work  tor  the  BolabevikL" 


RUSSIA  BUYS  AMERICAN  SHOES 

European  Russia  was  the  largest  buyer  of  Amer- 
ican made  men's  shoes  in  the  nine  mcutha*  period, 
January  to  September,  of  dds  year.  Accwding 
to  a  report  by  the  Chief  of  the  Shoe  and  Leather 
Division  of  tlie  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Russia  took  more  than  half — 54.8  per  cent— of 
American  exports  of  men*s  shoes  in  that  period. 
Hie  next  beat  customer  was  Mexico,  wluco  took 
only  7.9  per  cent  (See  Comjneroa  Reports,  Nor. 
14, 1921.) 
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Peasant  and  Working  Women  in  Soviet  Russia 


By  Alexandra  Kollontai 


'T^HERE  is  no  separate  woman^a  moTement  in 
Russia.  The  struggle  for  proletarian  dictator- 
ship and  its  realization,  as  well  as  all  other  en- 
deavor tending  toward  the  creation  of  the  new 
ccHnmonwealth,  is  conducted  by  the  proletariat  of 
both  sexes.  Moreover,  to  insure  tfae  success  of  uni- 
fied work  and  struggle,  the  Communist  Party  con- 
siders it  imperative  to  add  to  its  many  problems 
the  problem  of  enlisting  all  the  active  women  in 
the  constructive  work  of  the  Soviet  State  in  the 
struggle  against  the  enemies  of  the  first  Labor 
Republic  o£  iho  world,  in  or  outside  of  Sovi^ 
Russia. 

At  the  dawn  of  Uie  proletarian  Revolution,  in 
the  spring  of  1917,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Bolshevik  Party  began  by  publishing  a  special 
magazine  entitled  **The  Workmg  Women"  in  which 
the  problem  of  the  enfranchizement  of  the  work* 
ing  women  was  fully  considered.  This  oi^an  served 
for  agitation  purposes  among  the  working  women, 
and  also  helped  to  rally  them  under  the  banner  of 
Boldievism. 

In  the  rosy  period  of  bourgeois  chauvinism  and 
of  the  Kerensky  administration,  at  the  time  when 
the  poisonous  flowers  of  **compromise"  with  the 
boui^eois  government  of  Russia  had  not  as  yet 
fadnl  away,  the  editorial  board  of  the  **Working 
Womea**  organized  in  June,  1917,  an  international 
meetiniL  as  a  protest  against  Ae  bloody  world 
war.  This  was  done  as  a  reply  to  the  threat  of 
military  advance  fostered  by  Kerensky.  At  this 
international  meeting  (the  first  public  intemation* 
al  meeting  in  Russia)  an  appeal  was  made  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  workers  of  the  world.  During 
the  mriod  of  the  hardest  struggle  cS  the  woriona 
for  Soviet  Power  in  autumn  1917  and  at  the  time 
of  the  menacing  attacks  of  General  Komilov,  the 
class  cfmscious  women  followed  the  Bolsheviks, 
takix^  an  active  part  in  the  civil  war.  The  vast 
masses  of  the  working  and  peasant  women,  how- 
ever, stood  aloof  from  the  movement.  They  re- 
mamed  passive,  bearing  the  ever-growing  burdens 
of  economic  dislocation,  misery  and  sufiering,  all 
these  being  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
civil  war. 

The  October  Revolution  and  the  seizure  of 
power  by  the  workers  conferred  all  economic,  civil 
and  political  rights  on  women.  This  opened  a 
new  era,  putting  an  end  to  the  century-long  in- 
equality. Henceforth  women  were  to  enjoy 
in  Soviet  Russia  equal  opportunity  in  all  phucB 
of  life,  economic  and  social. 

From  the  very  first  days  of  the  October  Revolu- 
tion the  Communist  Party  hastened  to  utilize  the 
assistance  of  the  communist  women  and  the  sup- 
port of  all  those  working  women,  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  Soviet  Government  Womm 
began  to  be  appointed  as  commissars  and  to  carry 
out  other  responsible  state  woric  Great  respon- 
sibility  and  work  of  importance  hav«  beoi  en- 


trusted to  them  since  then.  One  woman  was  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Soviet  Government  a 
member  of  the  Cofmcil  of  People's  Commissars  of 
Russia.*  The  women  generally  learned  to  become 
active  in  the  construction  of  the  newly-formed 
Soviet  system.  But  apart  from  this,  broad  nuuaes 
of  women,  especially  the  peasantry,  were  veiy  an- 
tagonistic to  the  Soviet  Government.  Hiey  failed 
to  realize  that  only  through  the  power  of  the  Sovi^ 
would  women  be  emancipated.  For  example,  the 
d^Torts  of  the.  Commissariat  of  Social  Welfare  to 
transform  the  Alexander-Nevdcy  Monastery  iiUo  a 
home  for  invalids,  were  met  with  a  storm  of  op- 
position. Tc^ether  with  die  priests  the  women 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Petrograd  singing 
religious  hymns,  carrying  ikons  as  a  protest  against 
this  act 

The  most  counter-revolutionary  utterances  were 
heard  chiefly  at  the  food-distributing  centres.  Hiis 
was  due  to  a  lax^  of  understanding  of  ^  new 
order  of  government  which  inaugurated  a  new 
system  of  food  distribution.  The  mechanism  of 
food  distribution  at  the  beginning  entailed  waiting 
in  long  lines,  and  the  women,  already  exhaiuted 
by  four  years  of  capitalist  war,  wearied  by  the 
high  cost  of  living,  lost  patience  and  showed  great 
discontent 

The  doors  of  the  Communist  Party  were  wide 
opm  to  the  toiling  women  but  the  women  stood 

aside.  The  laws  afforded  them  full  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Soviets.  Thus  through  the  Soviets 
they  were  given  die  opportunity  to  improve  con* 
ditions  at  large  and  their  own  life  in  particicular; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  vast  mass  of  work- 
ing and  peasant  women  dreaded  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment The  Communists  were  regard  by  them 
either  as  destroyers  of  order  and  tradition,  or  as 
atheists,  who  were  intent  on  separating  the  Church 
from  the  State  and  on  depriving  the  mothers  of 
their  children  by  giving  them  over  to  the  State. 
The  fears  and  discontent  of  the  women,  as  well  as 
their  antagonism  toward  Communism,  were  promp- 
ted mainly  by  their  suffering,  faimger  and  other 
privations. 

When,  in  the  fall  <rf  1918,  the  counter  revolu- 
tionists, aided  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  attempted 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Bolshevik  power  and  to  abolish 
the  Soviet  Government,  the  Communist  Party  real- 
ized the  necessity  of  imparting  to  the  proletarian 
women  a  feeling  of  class  consciousness.  Hiose 
women  who  stood  aloof  from  the  woxk  of  strength- 
ening the  Soviet  power  became  more  or  less  coa- 
spicuous  factors  in  the  counter-revolution.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Party,  in  the  verv  interests 
of  Communism,  to  win  the  sympathy  of  me  women 
and  to  reCTuit  ^em  into  staunoi  rappoiters  of  the 
Soviet  order.  The  genoral  methods  of  Conummiit 


*The  tndm-  of  diit  axtiele  was  Pemle's  CommiaHv  «f 
Sodal  Walfai4  a  poaltion  now  bald  hj  ViBofam. 
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propaganda  and  agitation  provsd  insoficienL  Hie 
problem  of  approaching  the  poorest  strata  of  the 
working  and  peasant  women  nad  to  be  solved  in 
another  manner.  The  conditions  called  for  a 
method  of  political  work  which  would  practically 
instruct  the  women  to  make  use  of  their  rights 
and  enli^  them  in  the  ^mstructive  woric  of  'a  new 
labor  states 

Methods  of  Organixmg  the  WorHag  Women 

Thanks  to  the  initiBtive  of  a  raoall  group  of  ac- 
tive women  members  of  ihe  Party  ,  supported  by 
the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Commun- 
ist Party,  the  firat  All>Ruasian  Congress  of  Pro- 
letarian Women  was  held  in  Moscow  in  November 
1918.  Mora  than  a  thousand  delegates  elected  by 
working  and  peasant  women  of  all  parts  of  Ruasia 
were  gathered  at  this  convention.  Agitation  was 
fostered,  and  a  new  line  of  political  work  among 
the  woiking  women  was  laid.  With  tibe  guidance 
of  the  Communist  Party  it  was  decided  to  organize 
committees  of  propaganda  among  the  women.lniese 
committees  aimed  at  enlisting  the  proletarian 
women  in  the  process  of  bnilmng  up  the  Labor 
Republic  and  awakening  thdr  activity  in  the  strug- 
gle to  realize  Communism.  The  efforts  made  by 
the  committees  to  achieve  this  purpose  received 
the  full  recognition  of  the  Conununist  Party. 

The  method  of  these  committees  was  to  carry  on 
propaganda  not  only  by  word  of  mouth,  but  <mief- 
ly  by  action,  by  deed,  by  practical  work.  The  idea 
was  to  develop  conscious  and  active  Communists 
by  setting  the  women  to  actual  and  constructive 
work  in  the  Soviet  institutiona.  This  would  make 
a  practical  diange  for  the  better  in  their  cond^ons 
m  life.  With  tnis  view  the  committees  created  a 
special  apparatus:  r^lar  conferences  of  work- 
ing women's  delegates  which  served  as  a  means  of 
contact  between  the  proletarian  women  and  the 
Party.  Every  shop  and  institution  sends  one  dele- 
gate for  every  25  to  50  women  to  the  weekly 
delegates*  meeting.  These  delegates  are  elected  for 
three  months.  At  these  meetings  the  delegates  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  cnrmt  political  events 
and  the  work  die  depaitmente  which  partic- 
ularly relates  to  the  emancipation  of  the  women, 
such  as  education,  public  Idtchens,  protection  of 
motherhood,  etc.  The  delegates  not  only  attend 
the  meetings,  but  their  activities  also  spread  to 
vwious  governmental  institations,  such  as  the  Com- 
mittees for  the  Improvement  of  Labor  Insurance, 
Motherhood  Welfare,  Inspection  of  Soviet  Institu- 
tions, etc.  . .  They  study  the  practical  mediod  and 
system  of  Government  organization,  being  appoint- 
ed, by  a  special  law,  to  different  Soviet  departments 
for  two  months  practice.  As  the  work  of  the  Party 
among  the  women  expanded,  it  became  necessary 
to  strengthen  its  forces.  In  tlie  autumn  of  1919 
the  Party  reorganized  the  Committee  of  tibe  Woric- 
ing  Women  into  special  departments.  At  present 
wen  is  a  special  women's  droartment  in  every 
local  district  committee,  as  well  as  at  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Party.  The  Women's 
Dapartment  does  not  confine  ito  work  merely  to 
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enrolling  the  women,  but  also  encoor^es  InitiMiTa 
in  them  to  partiopate  in  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
munist order.  The  Central  Working  Women's  De- 
partment has  presented  to  the  Party  and  the  Soviets 
various  practical  measures,  tending  to  free  the 
women  &om  their  drudgery. 

Work  of  the  Women's  Department 

Thanks  to  the  initiative  of  the  Department  for 
Work  Among  the  Women,  a  law  was  passed  abol- 
iaUng  punishment  for  abortion.  At  the  Eighth  All- 
Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  a  resolution  vras 
passed,  calling  upon  the  women  for  active  work 
in  die  reccmstmction  of  the  ecraomic  system  of 
production.  This  was  followed  by  a  provision  in- 
cluding wmnen  in  the  various  economic  and  ad- 
ministrative bodies  which  rule  and  conduct  pro- 
du(^on  in  the  Soviet  State.  A  special  committee 
fof  a  nation-wide  campaign  against  prostitution,  as 
well  as  the  oreanization  of  special  committees  to 
assist  die  woik  of  protection  of  childhood  and 
modieriiood,  was  inaugurated  by  the  initiative  of 
the  Women's  Department. 

Various  other  measures  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  working  women  were  brou^t  into  life  by 
the  persistence  of  the  Women's  Department;  thus 
for  example  special  points  protecting  the  hmlth 
and  interests  mothers  were  ontlin»d  in  April, 
1920,  when  the  compulsory  labor  law  was  woriced 
out  In  April,  1921  the  Council  of  People's  Com- 
missars passed  a  law  worked  out  by  the  Womea*s 
Department  which  permits  woridng  women  to  be 
sent  for  two  months  to  Soviet  institutions  with  a 
view  to  training  them  into  active  workm  and  pro- 
moters of  social  welfare. 

Women  in  the  Construction  of  the  Soviet  State 

During  the  two  and  half  years  of  special  work 
done  by  the  Party  to  win  the  women  for  Commun- 
ism great  success  has  been  achieved  in  paving  the 
way  of  the  Woricers*  Republic  towards  Commun- 
ism. At  present  the  passive,  indifferent  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  women  toward  the  Soviets  has  total- 
ly vanished  with  the  exception  of  some  very  obscure 
parts  of  Russia  where  the  Party  has  not  as  yet  or- 
ganized strong  Women's  Departments.*  The  mem- 
bership of  the  women  in  the  Party  represents  9 
or  10  per  cent  of  the  totel  membership. 

Indirectly  through  their  delates  the  women  are 
drawn  into  the  big  field  of  flctoal  work  for  the 
formation  of  the  State  based  on  Communist  prin- 
ciples. Thirteen  provinces,  according  to  the  latest 
information,  had  about  110,556  women  participat- 
ing in  the  special  Saturday  Work  (subbotniki) , 
and  about  4,459  worker  and  peasant  womra  have 
been  working  in  various  Soviet  institutions.  Thus 
by  having  these  women  partidpate  in  the  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
aiding  the  Red  Army  and  the  peasantiy  and  taking 
an  important  part  in  the  infant  question  as  for 
instance  the  **OuiA  Welfare  Week",  etc.,  they  take 


*Womeii't  Depattments  eziit  sll  «ier  lbs  osantir,  «faaE»> 
me  the  psi^  nss  its  bnndkes. 
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an  acHvepait  in  all  the  Partj  and  Soviet  canif 
paigna.  The  Communist  Party  not  <m\y  brings 
loith  freah  workers  to  function  in  the  Soviet 
organization,  but  educates  than  as  conscious  and 
staunch  supporters  of  the  Lsbor  Republic  and 
ConununiBm. 

Although  from  the  very  first  days  of  the  Revola- 
lion  women  have  beat  elected  to  the  Soviets,  yet 
there  were  only  individual  cases  vdiere  wtnnen  were 
entrusted  with  important  administrative  work. 
Even  at  present  the  women  are  not  largely  enough 
represented  in  the  Soviets.  In  tbe  13  provinces 
previously  spoken  of,  635  members  make  an  aver- 
age of  53  in  each  province.  The  more  character- 
istic  fact  is  that  there  are  574  women  members  in 
the  district  Soviets  and  tmly  aboot  sereo  in  the 

Srovincial  Sovi^  In  die  Province  of  Moscow 
lere  are  1,500  members,  and  only  137  women.  In 
Petrograd  there  are  340  women  members,  in 
Samara  30,  in  IQiarkov  40,  in  Odessa  10.  And  still 
tlie  number  of  women  engaged  in  various  govern- 
ment  institutions  has  grown  immensely  wiuin  die 
last  years.  In  ten  industrial  provinces  3^44  women 
perform  now  important  and  responsible  iroric  in 
various  government  oflKces.  Out  of  the  704  dele* 
gates  of  the  worldi^  women,  who  have  bera  sent 
to  perform  some  practical  work  in  differoit  Soviet 
departments  in  the  province  of  Moscow,  41  have 
become  superintendents  of  various  branches  of 
work;  519  women  have  bem  del^ated  to  work  as 
students  in  different  institutiom.  In  Petrograd  about 
733  women  are  student  workers  and  4,660  do  tem- 
porary woric  in  the  Soviet  institations.  A  very 
significant  service  to  the  government  has  been 
rendered  by  the  women  in  the  inspection  of  various 
institutiona  such  as  soup-kitchens,  hospitals,  chil- 
dren's homce  and  othor  institutions  of  the  Social 
Welfare  Dq>artment 

The  women,  owing  to  their  vigilance,  were  able 
to  detect  many  errors  and  the  conscious  abuse  of 
the  work  on  the  part  of  numerous  clerks  and  pro- 
feaaionals  of  the  former  bonrgeois.  class.  The  evil 
conduct  of  many  of  these  woriwrs  has  been  ably 
disclosed  by  the  women.  As  inspectors  the  women 
have  shown  remarkable  ability.  Hiia  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  there  were  about  25,000  women  in- 
spectors throughout  Soviet  Russia,  according  to 
th^  last  reports  of  the  Commissar  of  Workers* 
and  Peasants'  Inspection.  In  twelve  industrial  pro- 
vinces there  were  3,436  women  inspectors  selected 
from  the  del^atea  of  the  working  women.  In 
Petrograd  about  50  women  participated  in  the 
investigations  of  the  hospitals.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Health,  women  have 
played  a  great  part  in  the  improvement  of  hospital 
conditions  of  tbe  Red  Army  by  organizing  sanitary 
units,  by  mendii^  the  linen  of  the  aoldiers  and  by 
taking  careful  notice  of  all  the  needs  of  the  hos- 
pitals. They  have  also  rendered  great  comfort  to 
the  wounded  men  by  reading  to  them  from  papers, 
books,  magazines,  and  by  writing  letten  for  uem. 
All  this  has  proved  of  great  service  to  the  suffering 
soldiers  in  the  hospitals. 
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ITomeii  in  ^rmy  Service 

While  rendering  valuable  service  to  the  country 
in  their  medical  work,  women  also  served  the  Re- 
public faithfully  and  bravely  when  the  Revolntiui 
was  exposed  to  danger  from  attacks  by  the  counter- 
revolutionaries. The  history  of  the  civil  war  for 
the  past  three  years  reveals  episodes  in  which 
women  haveplayed  a  conspicnoua  part.  In  1919, 
when  tbe  White  Guards  were  besieging  the  Dis- 
trict of  the  Don  Bann  and  Lugansk,  Denikin 
threatening  Tula,  while  Yudoiich  was  approaching 
Petrograd,  the  women,  aide  by  side  with  ueir  male 
comrades,  helped  to  smash  the  enemy  forces.  These 
women  were  determined  to  defend  these  cities  to 
their  last  drop  of  blood.  When  Denikin  was  at 
Tula,  threatening  Moscow,  die  women  resolved 
that  be  would  gain  entrance  to  tbe  dty  "only  over 
our  dead  bodies**. 

Hie  heroism  <tf  the  Petrograd  women  when 
Yudenich  in  1919  was  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
city  is  well  known.  The  energetic  proletarian 
women  not  only  sent  500  nurses  to  the  front,  bat 
performed  aqtual  military  service.  Hey  dqg 
trendies  in  cold  dreary  weadier,  diey  todc  an 
active  part  in  machine  gun  companies  and  helped 
to  put  up  barbed  wire  around  the  city  of  Petro- 
grad. In  the  special  detachments  against  desactets 
die  women  also  proved  to  be  very  alert 

When  the  Workers*  Republic  was  confronted 
with  military  invasion  it  had  to  resort  to  the  active 
support  <rf  the  women,  contrary  to  the  pr^oue 
<d  boozgec^  society  that  *Voman's  place  is  in  the 
home." 

(To  be  eoBfouied  in  next  imie) 


FEDERATED  COMMITTEE  EXPANDS 

Hie  Federated  Press  reports  from  New  York: 
lUpresentatives  of  33  labor  oi^anizations  and  pub- 
lications, in  conference  here  at  the  call  of  the 
American  Federated  Russian  Famine  Relief  Com- 
mittee, have  united  to  oitarge  the  activides  and 
unite  all  the  elements  d  the  c<»nmittee.  Hie  first 
definite  plan  to  be  put  into  action  as  a  result  iA 
the  conference  will  be  the  sale  **food  drafb** 
for  individuals  in  Russia. 

An  executive  committee,  formed  to  expedite  the 
reli^  work  here,  baa  defined  the  genial  policy 
of  the  Federated  Relief  Committee  aa  not  to  in- 
terfere or  to  enter  into  competitiim  vrith  any  of 
its  member  bodies  in  the  matter  of  coUeudons  or 
appeals,  and  to  approach  no  prospecdve  donors 
except  as  tbe  monber  bodies  designating  audi 
donora  may  find  them  nnrespcmsive  to  their  in- 
dividual appeals. 

On  this  general  understanding,  the  work  of  the 
committee  is  described  aa  that  of  pooling  the  funds 
collected  to  make  them  available  for  wholesale 
purchasing  and  diipping,  to  be  handled  wholly 
by  the  Federated  Committee.  The  moneys  held 
by  the  Committee  are  deposited  in  the  Mount  Vem> 
on  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C,  subject  to  with^ 
drawal  by  signatores  a  finance  committee  of 
three. 
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In  order  to  increue  die  usefulness  of  the  Fed- 
erated Committee's  buyiuK  and  shipping  facilities, 
the  executive  committee  nas  made  the  following 
recommendations  to  the  affiliated  organizations: 

L  lliat  all  affiliated  organizations  >bip  direct 
to  die  relief  agency  desi^oalfed  by  the  Russian 
Soviet  Government 

2.  That  thev  centralize  the  purchase  of  supplies 
by  notifying  the  Federated  Committee's  executive 
committee  each  wedc  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
by  the  separate  organizations  for  Russian  relief. 
Ine  purchasing  committee  will  then  organize  bulk 
shipments  for  the  total. 

3.  That  all  shipments  through  the  agency  of 
die  Federated  Committee  be  billed  from  the  organ- 
ization making  the  donations,  and  that  future 
**overhead**  expense  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  business  done. 

Relief  supplies  of  a  total  value  of  $375,000  al- 
ready have  been  sent  by  the  Federated  Committee 
to  Rosaia,  either  directly  or  in  cooperation  widt 
odiers.  Word  has  just  beien  received  that  one  relief 
cargo  sent  by  the  Cnnmittee  and  affiliated  oigan- 
izations  to  Petrograd  has  reached  there  safely  on 
the  steamship  **Margus**. 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

We  have  received  the  foUomnf  sUUemeat  from 
ike  Friends  of  Soviet  Rtusia  in  aescrCptiom  of  the 
vsork  and  aims  of  that  OTgonuolum: 

Hie  Friends  of  Soviet  Russia  is  an  organization 
of  labor  bodies  in  many  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  whose  main  office  is  at  201  West  13th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  These  bodies  conduct  an 
active  campaign  for  relief  in  Soviet  Rnsiia,  collect- 
ing mcmey  by  various  means  (meetings,  moving- 
picture  lectures,  subscription  lists,  sale  of  liter- 
ature, etc.)  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  to  be  sent 
direct  to  Comrade  Soloviov,  Presioent  of  the  Rus- 
'  si  an  Red  Cross,  to  be  distributed  by  him  in  the 
manner  the  Russian  Red  Cross  nuy  consider  best 
fitted  to  fight  die  famine.   Already  the  appeals  of 
this  oiganization,  which  are  addiessed  cniefly  to 
working  people,  and  which  ask  for  aid  in  order 
that  the  workers*  government  in  Russia  may  be 
strengthened  in  efficiency  and  prestige,  have  result- 
ed in  the  collection  of  over  $230,000,  which  has 
been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  food,  transportation, 
and  insurance. 

The  agent  who  purchases  the  stocks  and  ships 
them  abroad  is  the  American  Federated  Russian 
Famine  Relief  Committee. 

Literature  to  aid  in  making  collections  for  the 
famine  8u£Ferers  may  be  obtained  from  die  Natitm- 
al  Offipe  of  the  Frioids  Soviet  Russia,  at  the 
address  given  above. 

In  the  next  column  the  reader  will  find  a  list, 
received  by  this  oi^anization  Trom  an  official  source 
in  Moscow,  of  foods  and  odier  things  now  most 
needed  in  Ruasia. 
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I.  Food 

1.  Com,  grain,  flour,  cereals. 

2.  Vegetables  (dried  and  preserved). 

$•   Meat  and  fish  (smoked  and  preserved). 

4.  Butter  and  fats  generally. 

5.  Tinned  milk. 

6.  Eggs. 

7.  Cocoa. 

8.  Sugar  and  sweetmeats  generally. 

9.  Special  infant  foods. 

10.  Rusks  for  breast  babies,  and  ailing  children. 

11.  Phosphates  for  childrou 

//.   Clt^hingt  Linen  and  Footwear 
1.   Children's  under  linen:  shirts,  breedwa,  |Wiiti, 

petticoats,  under  bodices,  vests. 
%   Bed  linen:  sheets,  pillow-slips,  towels. 

3.  Linen  for  expectant  and  feeding  mothers. 

4.  Linen  for  newborn  babies:    napkins,  little 

shirts,  jackela,  coverleti,  sheets  and  small 
pillowa. 

5.  Clothes:  dreMea,  mils  for  boys  and  girls 

all  ages. 

6.  Coats  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages. 

7.  Stockings  and  socks  fw  boys  and  girla  ol 

all  agea. 

8.  Footwear  for  boys  and  girls  ol  all  am. 

9.  Gloves  and  scarves  for  hoys  and  girU. 
10*   Warm  faats  for  boys  and  girls. 

///.   E^pment  of  Children's  InstiUUions 

1.  Utensila,  soup  plates  and  eopa  (dn),  foriEi, 

knives  and  spoons. 

2.  Kettles,  sauc^ana,  frying  pans,  ele.,  for 

kitchen  use. 

3.  Soap  for  children. 

4.  Soap  and  powder  for  washing. 

5.  C^mbs,  and  tooth  combs. 

6.  Clippers  for  hair  cutting. 

IV.   5cAoo<  Books  and  Other  School  AppUanees 

1'  Exercise  books. 

2.  All  lands  of  paper,  white  and  colored. 

3.  Blade  and  colored  pencils. 

4.  Pens. 

5.  Paints. 

6.  Scissors. 

7.  Gum. 

8.  Cardboard. 

9.  All  lands  oH  cotton  fw  aewix^  and  ^™*"fl 

10.  Pins  and  needles. 

11.  Tools  for  handicraft:    bootmaking,  carpen- 

try, drawing  and  cardboard  box  making  and 
mechanics'  tools. 

IZ  **Froebel*'  appliances  for  Kindergartens,  etc. 
V.  Medicines 

1.  Iodine. 

2.  Quinine. 

3.  Aspirin. 

4.  Castor  Oil. 

5.  Cotton  Wool 

6.  Bandages- 

7.  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

8.  Thermometen. 

9.  Ice  bags. 

10.  Warming  pana,  etc.,  etc. 
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VnilAM  Z.  FOSTER:  The  Rosdan  Retolatknu  Fnb- 
liflhed  by  Tbe  Trade  Union  Indiutzial  League^  Qiicaci^ 
III.  1921.   Paper.  155  pp. 

In  Ruseia  the  irreverent  aar  that  tbeie  are  two  timeat 
Stamlard,  or  God'a  time,. and  Daylight  Savins,  or  Lenin'a 
time.  And  tiuj  also  say'that  as  Leain  is  the  bigger  man 
of  the  two  in  Rnssia  his  is  the  time  that  is  followed.  It 
is  three  hotirs  ahead  of  Standard  time."  This  is  typical 
of  tbe  racy  treatment  and  vocabulary  in  Foster's  book, 
which  aims  to  speak  about  the  country  that  concerns  the 
masses  so  much  in  a  language  that  the  masses  understand. 
There  are  two  interesting  and  encouraging  facts  that  im- 
press themselves  on  you  as  you  turn  its  pages:  the  author 
went  around  and  looked  at  each  factory  and  institution 
he  talks  about;  he  never  appears  to  be  using  mere  book 
material,  uid  this  makea  all  his  observatloM  seem  sensible 
and  real;  and  he  wrote  his  book  before  his  memory  had 
grown  cold,  before  the  months  and  years  elapsed  in  such 
measure  as  to  make  his  material  out-of-date  and  second- 
hand: his  preface  is  dated  November  1,  and  he  left  Russia 
August,  1921.  All  who  return  from  Russia  should  follow 
this  example:  it  is  far  more  useful  than  the  example  of 
those  who  look  about  for  publishers  for  months  and  mean- 
while refuse  to  let  a  word  about  Russia  leave  their  mouths, 
for  fear  aomeone  may  use  it  withoa  pcying  «  loyal^ 
for  it. 

Foster  la  the  most  craipetent  and  rdiablo  obsemr 
America  has  thuf  far  sent  to  Ruana.  Himself  the  organiier 
of  great  numbers  of  American  workers,  he  understands 
the  difficulties  facing  the  Russians  in  their  tremendous 
effort.  "I  am  not  astonished  or  discouraged  that  the 
workers  are  making  a  poor  job  of  establishing  the  new 
society  in  Russia  —  I  have  had  too  much  practical  ez- 

ririence  with  the  masses  to  expect  anything  else.  Have 
not  organized  as  many  as  three  or  four  thousand  packing* 
house  or  steel  workers  in  a  nngle  local  onion  and  then 
searched  in  vain  among  them  for  even  one  skilled  <v 
adaptable  enough  to  keep  the  umple  &iandal  accounts 
of  the  organization  or  to  conduct  iu  me^ings?  What,  then, 
could  I  expect  from  the  even  less  enerienced  Russian 
workers  with  the  enormous  tasks  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
suddenly  thrust  upon  them?  Nothing  more  than  the 
shrieking  incompetence  and  indifference  of  the  masses 
that  I  found — with  a  few  live  wires  doing  all  the  real  work. 
Nor  am  I  appalled  at  the  terrible  suffering  of  the  people. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  ignore  it,  but  I  know  very  w^  that 
it  ia  only  through  starvation  and  all-round  misery  that 
the  woricm  can  make  progress.  Every  great  strike  teaches 
that  lesson.  And  the  Russian  revolution  is  only  a  strike 
raised  to  the  nth  degree." 

Every  important  Russian  industry  or  institution  has  a 
short  chapter  devoted  to  it:  The  Agricultaral  Revolution, 
the  Cooperative  Movement,  the  Press,  Bolshevik  Railroad- 
ing, the  Trade  Unions,  the  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat, 
a  Rest-Home  for  Workers,  a  Munition  Plant.  Two  chapters 
are  particularly  up  to  date — are,  in  fact,  the  only  reports 
on  ^eir  subject  matter  that  have  been  brought  by  any 
American  who  actbally  saw  (hose  things  in  operation: 
**Tbe  Congress  of  the  Red  Ttade  Union  International,"  and 
**The  New  Economic  Policy."  Bbny  groups  of  American 
workers  will  want  to  read  about  the  life  and  the  working 
conditions  of  the  corresponding  groups  in  Russia,  and 
almost  every  such  group  will  find  something  in  this  book. 
Thus  Chapter  XXIII,  "Garment-Making  Industries,"  will 
give  the  garment-worker  in  America  a  good  idea  of  what 
Russia  needs  in  this  line.  Foster,  accompanied  by  a  party 
of  garment  workers  from  various  countries,  visited  three 
of  Moscow's  largest  clothing  shops.  "We  were  shows 
about  by  a  oonple  of  Russian  onion  offidala  and  Brother 
ReanikoT  of  Local  No.  2,  doth  Hat  and  Cap  Bfakers' 
International  Union  of  America."  They  visited  one  place 
that  was  an  extremely  primitive  shop,  having  once  been  a 
prison  workshop  devoted  to  tent-making,  now  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  military  clothing.  Of 
its  900  workers,  foor-fiftbs  were  women.  "The  plant  was 
made  op  of  amnd  ono^nd  tw^«tory  boUdingii  ■catteiMl 


about  in  a  way  that  woold  make  Taylor,  the  t&aeacf  ex.- 
pert,  turn  over  in  his  grave;"  Paiticolsrly  disheartening 
must  have  becm  the  spectade  of  great  nunuiers  of  women 
sitting  about  and  sewing  bottonholes  by  hand,  iriiich  m 
aolted  in  the  tnmii«  out  of  thirty  buttonholes  per  dan 
on  the  average,  "iriiereas  one  operator  on  a  machine  could 
easily  do  1500,  or  fifty  times  as  much".  It  is  suu^neiyi 
that  the  Rossiui  shoiM  need,  and  the  Russian  metal  in-' 
dustry  is  onfortonately  not  yet  ready  to  ttim  out  enoughi 
of  this  machinery.  American  workers  are  sending  some 
of  the  needed  mechanism  to  Russia  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  steamer  EUasier,  leaving  the  port  of  New  York,  carried 
with  it  not  only  great  quantities  of  food  consigned  by 
American  workers  to  their  Russian  broths  but  also  a 
few  machines — a  mere  beginning  of  what  should  be  done 
in  this  respect^-aent  by  the  Amalgamated  Qothing  Win- 
ers of  America  to  tbe  clothing  workers  of  Russia. 

Another  garment  ^op  visited  by  Foster  was  a  big  five- 
floor  factory  with  700  workers  (it  will  be  observed  that 
these  Russian  factory  units  employ  many  more  hands 
than  do  similar  enterprises  in  America),  managed  by 
"Brother  Bogaratchov,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Baltimore 
Basters'  Local,  Amalgamated  Oothing  Workers."  This 
shop  was  being  developed  into  an  efficient  unit,  according 
to  American  methods.  Foster's  book  sells  at  a  low  price, 
and  nwyone  should  read  it. 


HapoxHul  xolf■cc^>nn  no  xenui  HupoaaiuocTet:  ZIo- 
nma  CoBereBoi  Biacra  no  saipoBanBOHr  Bonpoey 
aa  TpH  roxa.  1917-XI-1920.  —  People's  Commissar- 
iat for  Nationalities:  The  Policy  of  the  Soviet  Power 
in  Nationalities  Matters,  for  the  Three-Year  Period. 
November,  1917,  to  November,  1920.— Moscow:  State 
Publishing  Hoos^  1920l   Paper,  185  piges. 

I 

Tbe  fonctlon  of  the  Ftoople's  Commissaxiu  for  Nati<m- 
alities— whose  activities  for  three  years  are  recorded  in 
this  volume  in  the  form  of  decrees  and  ordinances  issued 
by  the  Commissariat  during  that  period — ^is  to  examine 
and  adjust  the  needs  of  the  various  national  groups  in- 
habiting such  portions  of  the  territory  of  the  country  as 
enable  them  to  be  considered  as  separate  social  bodies. 
Among  the  races  taken  up  in  this  volume  sre  not  only 
those  that  are  represented  by  actual  national  states,  fed- 
erated with  the  B.  S.  F.  S.  R.,  such  as  the  Ukrainians, 
Karelians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  Tatars,  etc  but  also  at 
least  one  race  that  was  always  more  or  less  homeless  m 
Russia,  until  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  namely,  the  Jewi^ 
and  another  group  that  had  always  been  much  favored 
by  Russian  society  in  earlier  days,  for  chauvinistic  reasons, 
the  Czecho-Slovaks,  to  whom  in  1918,  during  the  notorious 
Czecho-SIovak  disturbance  in  Russia,  the  Commissariat 
for  Nationalities  was  compelled  to  devote  considerable 
attention. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  exclusively  official,  the 
various  documents  being  arranged  alphabeticSUy  by  nation- 
alities— and  the  number  of  races  will  surprise  anyone  not 
acqiiainted  vrith  the  rich  ethnographic  matoial  to  be 
found  in  the  great  compass  of  European  and  Atfatic  Russia 
— ^with  the  addition  of  some  documents  in  which  the  gen- 
eral quetfiona  of  nationalities,  the  rights  of  minority  pop- 
ulations, tic,  are  taken  up.  It  was  difficult,  the  compiler 
of  the  book  states  in  his  preface,  to  determine  precisely 
what  was  the  success  of  the  various  measures  in  the  pro- 
vinces, owing  to  the  results  of  the  civil  war  and  the 
continuous  isolation  from  the  marginal  regions;  in  fact  it 
was  impossible  for  a  long  time  to  have  any  sort  of  sstis- 
factory  communication  with  the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous reigns  and  nationalities  ooncemed.  "Now,  thanks  to 
the  complete  collapse  of  all  the  White  Goaid  Imnds,  to 
the  cleaning  up  of  the  borders  and  the  strengthening  of 
our  activities,  we  have  at  last  been  able  to  call  a  Confer- 
ence of  Nationalities,  to  take  place  December  IS,  1920." 
It  vnu  at  this  Conference  that  there  were  presented  the 
qidendidly  formulated  theses  on  nationalities  that  had  been 
pnpared  by  L  V.  DifangailiTai-Stalin.  People*!  GMamiissr 
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for  Nitionalities,  which  were  later  nproved  bjr  the  Tenth 
Coogrew  of  the  G>miniitiitt  Paity  ttt  Ruda,  aiul  printed 
in  So  VIST  Russu,  October,  1921. 
A  poitnit  of  Stalin  ii  the  vohnne'a  only  fflaHiaUon. 
s-  Hw  edition  ms  20,000  copiea. 


I^pacsM  Mocua,  1817-1920  r.   ibxuie  moobobcxoto 
*■        coBora  p.  >.  I  Kp.  X.  —  Rfld     Momww,  1917-1920. 
^        Pobliabed  by  the  Ifoaoow  Soriet  ^  Worken*,  Red 
Army,  and  Peasants'  DelegatM.    Hoacow:  December, 

-  1920.    Folio,  paper,  743  pp.,  irith  many  iUoitntions 
and  colored  plates. 

This  is  the  biggest  book,  in  size,  that  has  reached 
^   Dfl  from  the  Russia  of  post-November  days.    It  is  a  com- 
■   plete  history  of  the  "Red  Heart  of  Russia,"  from  the  7th 
'    of  November,  1917,  to  the  same  day  *three  years  later. 
An  idea  of  its  contents  may  be  obtained  from  the  toUow- 
fag  tnmalation  of  the  chapterheadings  (if  the  reader  will 
'   teull  that  each  chapter  is  a  large  monograph  in  itself) : 
The  Moscow  Soviet  and  the  October  Revolution"  (a  full 
aeconnt  of  the  composition  and  the  activities  of  this  im- 

-  poitant  body  for  the  three  years);  "Population  and  Move- 
'  aent  of  Popnlation  in  Moscow"  (rich  statistical  material: 

cciunter-revolntionbts  will  be  particularly  pleased  with  the 
:   foil  page  birth,  marriage,  and  mortality  diagrams;  births 
vent  down  from  1914  to  1918,  and,  while  they  have  since 

-  risen,  have  not  yet  reached  pre-war  figures;  the  death-rate 
k  1920  was  very  high,  almost  as  high  as  in  1919,  and 
hi|^  tlun  that  of  any  preceding  year;  marriagea  went 
op  conaldeTably  after  the  1917  overturn,  and  have  not 
mnch  decreased  since  then) ;  "Feeding  the  Moscow  Pop- 
nlation" (resnlu  of  special  investigations,  1918-1920); 
"Activities  of  the  Moscow  Consumers*  League";  "Moscow's 

^  Trades"  (occupational  analysis  of  the  city's  population) ; 
"Factory  Industries  of  Moscovr"  (statistics  of  production) ; 

'    "Tlie  Position  of  Labor  in  Moscow";  "The  Fuel  Crises 

i-  in  Moscow"  (  1917.  1918,  1919.  1920);  "Municipalized 
Trading";  "Higher  Prices  and  Speculation";  "The  Soriet 
Power  and  the  Honring  Problem  in  Moscow";  "Moscow 
Honaing  Conditions";  "Agrieultttral  Works  of  ihe  Moscow 
Soviet"  (pictures  of  prize  mdons,  potatoes,  ^) ;  "Moscow 
in  Disease  and  Health"  (a  description  of  the  hospital  and 
prophylactic  systems) ;  "The  Social  Insurance  of  Labor"; 
"Popular  Education  in  Moscow,  1917  1920";  "Books,  News- 
papers, and  Printing  in  Moscow";  "Theatrical  and  Musical 

■  Moscow";  "The  Artist's  Moscow";  "Learned  Moscow"; 
Literary  Moscow,  1918 — 1920";  "Revolutionary  Moscow  in 

-  War  Activity";  "The  November  Revolution  in  Moscow"; 
"Moscow  and  the  Tliird  International". 

It  is  a  volume  from  which  the  future  historian  will  draw 
much,  while  much  has  doulrtless  become  momentarily  an- 

1  tiquated  becatue  of  the  new  polidea  as  to  food,  free  trade, 
and  concessions.  On  pages  S23-S3S  there  is  a  full  list  of 
aU  periodicals — thousands  of  names — printed  in  Moscow 

'    in  1918,  1919  and  1920,  vrith  an  indication  of  the  number 

Erintedl  The  historian  will  need  no  better  guide  when 
e  begins  to  look  for  original  sources.    The  book  closes 
with  full  biographies  of  all  the  important  revolutionists, 
scholars,  and  artists  who  have  died  in  Moscow  since  the 
1   Rmoltttion,  with  many  portraits. 


Ham  aCypnaj.  —May,  1921.  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  A  Periodical, 
printed  at  Moscow,  32  pages,  folio.    10,000  printed. 

Printed  on  heavy  paper,  this  magazine  seems  deBtine<j 
for  hard  usage:  perhaps  it  is  meant  to  be  distributed 
chiefly  among  peasants,  although  there  are  a  number  of 
indnsulal  and  ctdbml  articles.  The  editors  are  Maxim 
Gorhr  (who  writes  the  introductory  article),  Bor.  Baks, 
V.  Pletnev.  tL  Savelyev,  and  G.  K.  Sukhanova.  Wherever 
a  little  apace  cu  be  otbained,  it  is  filled  with  admonitiona 
to  the  peasants  to  till  their  spare  fields,  to  keep  the  cattle 
out  of  the  fields:  "Do  not  let  the  cattle  into  the  fields: 
they  wiU  not  get  mnch  food,  and  great  harm  will  be  done. 
If  you  drive  the  cattle  into  the  fields,  you  irill  lose  from 
twenty  to  thirty  poods  of  grain.  Woold  it  not  be  better  to 
find  fodder  daewhare?    As  to  how— ask  the  agri^nltnzal 
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expert."  The  back  cover  has  what  appears  to  be  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  style  of  the  American  farm  journal, 
with  illustrations  of  farm  machinery  offered  for  sale.  It 
is  really  an  article  in  la^  type  on  the  advantages  of  the 
bactor,  explaining  vdiat  are  the  uses  to  iriilch  tbeaa 
machines  may  be  put,  and  declaring  that  they  are  now 
being  purchased  by  the  Soriet  Government  in  America, 
and  alao  being  manufactured — on  a  small  seal*— in  Russia 


n.  STEB:  Troiuai  tqionnueBBOcn  ■  ee  ouoseHn.  — 
The  Situation  in  the  Coal  Industry  Moscow:  State 
Publishing  House,  1920  Paper,  16  page*;  30.000 
printed. 

In  this  pamphlet  of  only  2000  words,  the  author  givea 
us  a  masteriul  analjrBis  of  the  present  status  of  the  coal 
industry  in  Soviet  Russia.  The  subject  matter  is  treated 
in  an  accurate,  scientific  and  technical  manner. 

Zuyev  conveniently  arranges  his  statistical  findings  into: 
(1)  importance  of  coal  in  ligliting,  heating  and  economic 
production,  (2)  location  of  the  coal  mines  and  their  rela- 
tive prodnctivity,  (3)  factors  for  improvement,  develop- 
ment and  increased  iax>ductbn,  and  (4)  production  for 
1920.  With  the  exception  of  a  nomber  of  imall  and 
relatively  unimportant  coal  minea,  known  as  **peaaant  shaft 
mines,"  which  yield  leas  than  on»-lialf  million  pooda  of 
coal  annnally,  the  coal  indnstry  is  completely  ttati<«aliaed> 
At  the  preaent  time,  the  anthor  points  out,  the  ooal 
indnstry  ia  suffering  from  lack  of  comtmction  materiab, 
skilled  labor,  expert  tedmidana  and  engineen,  and  trana- 
pwtation  fadlities.  In  apite  of  this,  Rosda  in  1920  pro- 
duced about  700,000  tons  of  ooal,  an  increase  of  14  per  cent 
over  the  production  estimate.  This  low  production,  only 
21  per  cent  of  that  of  1913,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  great  hardahlpa  were  encountered  in  working  the  minaa. 
The  ridiest  mines,  especially  in  the  Donets  Baain,  wen 
in  the  fighting  regions  and  were  flooded  and  otherwlae 
diaorganized  by  the  enemy  forces  before  they  were  n- 
conquered  by  Russia.  Prior  to  1914,  Russia  imported  70 
per  cent  of  her  total  ooal  consomption.  The  difficulties  for 
economic  regeneration  are  shown  to  be  the  result  of 
the  blockade.  The  author  mentions  that  iqi  to  1920, 
Russia  could  not  apply  herself  ^stematicaUy  to  the  In- 
cieaaed  production  of  coal  but  now  good  reaults  may  be 
expected  from  the  close  cooperation  of  the  Coal  Hfaiei^ 
Union  and  the  Chief  Committee  on  CoaL 

J.  R.  M. 


THE  WHITE  SLAVER  OF  THE  WORLD:  The  Book  ef 
Facta,  the  Moat  Sensational  Book  ever  Published. 
Edited  and  decorated  by  Tom  PattersMi,  Former  Seo- 
retary.  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Qty  ef  Pittdinr^ 
Penna.  Published  by  Tbm  RighM  of  Labw  AaoodaF 
tion,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Paper,  128  pp. 

Among  the  adornments  contributed  by  the  decorator  to  the 
front  cover  are:  "This  is  the  man  who  sells  women's  sonis 
into  Hell  Fire". — Louise  JT.  Xneeimwi.— "Liberty  is  a  god- 
dess, not  a  wanton,  as  you  brutes  seem  to  picture  her. 
In  your  hands  Liberty  has  become  a  harlot,  a  thing  to 
make  good  men  shudder  and  women  turn  away  in  loath* 
ing.  Ah,  how  I  despise  you  all — and  how  I  pity  you! 
For  you  will  never  understand.'  A  man  must  be  a  man 
before  he  can  be  free!"— "fAe  Brotherhood  of  Man"— Sat. 
Eve.  Post.  And  a  picture  of  a  woman  hdd  firm  in  the 
grasp  of  a  male  whose  wide-open  mouth  and  waring  agi- 
tatorial  arm  are  presumably  pradaiming  the  disgusting 
goapd  of  nationalization, 

Th9  whole  book  is  about  nationalization — not  of  fa» 
toriea,  but  of  women,  not  in  discusrions,  but  in  diseon- 
nected,  casual  clippings,  cartoons,  interriews,  and  worid- 
war  poetry.  Cutoons  by  Raemaekers  and  others,  directed 
agalnH  oUwr  inatltaliona  csitiidy,  are  renamed,  retUlad  and 
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Motad  to  OMke  •  iwiiw  lawlHwiiiy  hihiaj  Ur  Amb 
wfaoM  on  rdKtant  viitM  ddi^is  ta  iwaiiM|>laiii 
tepoMiUT  OMMtiMi  vfil  ia  cibm  "Frw  Im*"  *lMilotiT  " 
*1aM]bed  prMdMitM."  lieUieTte".  nhe  nrofd  of 
BeeMs,"  "woouui  k  endfied,**  tach  an  the  ifaibboletbi 
^■r  ahoat  thr»i^  than  ohaoena  pagea  ohacaM  beeawa 
Aajr  danoanee  aliased  hm  in  otbera  hf  pandaring  to  tba 
Aagaiaed  Imk  af  tha  faaKperieneed  teader.  Every  tm 
pafaa  or  wo  uceoi'— in  aoae  pieaiDaat  plaoa— the  words: 
*llak  ddHH  bm  ihafii^  to  oaa  aoe  mamm  aac  oftaoar 
Atm  thne  dnaa  a  mak  far  dm  horn,*  wUch  ace  aUaied 
to  ba  qaotod  bnm  a  So*lai  decM  kaaad  hi  a  Haariaa 
towa  whoaa  nana  «•  had  aac  aaaa  bafonu  OWd  and 
aaaficial  vrion  an  affeided  tha  ^paataakr  to  agqaaM 
•ftif  poariUa  aad  faapaariUo  fana  ^  ladigMriea  aro 
bobhniM.  BoDaad'a  UiaiNer  to  Rnria  ia  qootod  fron 
the  C«mgr€MMmat  AMwrd  to  tha  affect  that ''mMnnr  Bol- 
riwvln  ralea  the  natiiw  hn  beaa  beaton  to  a  palp  aad 
b  atteriy  helpleea."  Parhapa  than  mnk  wan  mrittaa  ia 
1919,  iauaediaiely  after  Bdahariani  had  been  oieithrowa 
ia  Bavaria  and  Htmcafr,  with  qaite  the  neah  deacribed 
hf  **Holland*a  Hkiiatcr",  who  de^Kleei  expected  the  Vhito 
Gaard  imarioaa  tbea  nweting  with  aoocan  in  Rnnia  to 
beat  that  oeantiy  into  a  pulp  and  tnte  atter  het^eaanen. 

The  editor  and  decorator  la  ri^:  Ua  title-page  don 
aot  lie  when  h  dedam  that  it  oevers  *The  Ifoat  Seua* 
tieoal  Book  Ever  PoUlahed.'*  Bat  mna  eien  than  moat 
aanaational  claptrap  it  kavn  the  impreaai<»  that  the 
IMwluiiad  ia  nol  likdy  to  ba  of  long  daiatioa. 


BALTIC  ECONOMIC  CONFEIffiNCE 

The  C3iairaun  of  tha  Raniaa  Diihigillw  at  the 
Bahie  EeotioBde  Confaraaeek  Miliatin,  nvoiu  tiM  follow- 
ing iBBportaM  reaaha  of  tha  oaafareaoe: 

1.  Econoauc  aaioa  between  Eathenia,  Latvia,  Flalan^ 
lithnania  and  Soviet  Sania  ia  laaaiud  by  dw  iiinllia  al 
a  pemuBaat  eeonoBue  baraaa. 

2.  The  Confereaoe  will  leaah  hmedlatdr  in  the  ala- 
becalMB  of  conBMtcial  agreaBaata  between  Seviat  RaaHa 
aad  mA  ooaatry  paiticipallag  ia  the  eaaf enanw 

SL  Man  iaipaatam  alepa  weia  talwa  for  patfediag 
liaawwiaiiaa  and  nOway  ladlidn  hf  tihe  cnatioa  ai 
a  Jaiat  tiaaapnt  eaandariaa  iiiinniMllin  aU  tha  Bdlic 
eoantriaab 

Milindn  Mated  diat  he  wn  eoonriueed  that  the  repr» 
aeatattvn  of  the  varion  Bakic  eoantries  at  the  eenfctaMO 
dmiy  nadentand  the  iadispenaibilitj  of  rdationa  with 
Soviet  Sania  lot  the  eoenonic  developmoit  of  tbeir  r»- 
apective  ooantrin  and  that  tber  an  that  eooaouic  inttx- 
ooam  with  Ruaia  ia  the  beM  aafegnard  of  their  eeooonic 
iadependenee  agaiaat  the  gnaplaf  aneaMa  of  the  large 
capitditt  powen.  Ia  coadaaiott,  Miliatai  obaerved  lui 
the  fmicB  pran,  naaiffnaHy  iaeplred  hf  eone  hoatOe 
latonal.  had  pmdielad  that  tUa  eeaferean  weald  net  tahe 
plaoe;  and  yet  the  oooferenoe  did  lake  idace  and  bnm^ 
a  don  eoooomic  nnderatanding  which  aagon  weD  for  aB 
ooscemed.  The  oooferenoe  having  ncLeaafuDy  acooai- 
pliilied  ita  aiaia,  the  reepcctive  gevenuaenta  naat  aaw  uSko 
■tape  to  lealln  then  important  deddona. 

RmssioM  Td^npk  AgBmty. 


Working  Class  Laws  fot  Workers 

Hie  lam  of  the  Soeialitt  Rcpoblie  of  die  RnMum  woiken  and  peaBanta  ate 
tlie  lint  to  be  enacted  hf  and  for  the  woricmg  daat,  and  nrfudly  m  their  omi  in- 
tereiti.  Theae  laws  diJier»t  carefol  mudf.  Read: 


THE  HARRUGE  LAWS 
OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Printed  fai  booklet  fonn  (85  pages). 
Conplete  oficial  text  of  the  lawa  regn- 
lating  BURuge  and  diToioe,  cSvil  ■tatM 
aad  domeatk  reUtiasia,  rigfata  and 
dntiet  of  hnabaoda,  wivea  and  diildna, 
property  ri^ta  of  children  and  parents, 
gnardimwhip,  hiheritanrw,  etc.  Copica 
of  this  booldel  sent  poatpaid  for  2Sc 
each. 


THE  LABOR  LAWS 
OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

The  full  oficial  text  of  the  Soviet  labor 
lavra  is  given  in  this  botAlet  of  80  pages. 
Ihe  Right  to  work,  protection  of  work 
ers,  labor  diatribntion,  compulsory 
labor,  working  hoars,  etc,  are  among 
the  subjects  treated  in  thia  code.  There 
is  a  supplement  on  *Trolecti(m  of 
Labor  in  Soviet  Bassia*'  by  S.  Kaplan, 
id  the  Commissariat  of  Labor, 
pos^aid  f  w  2Sc  per  copy. 


Send  orders  and  rtmittanctt  to 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 


110  Wert  40th  Street 


New  Tovfc,  N.  T. 
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